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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  LEATHER 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  27,  1930. — The  tanning  industry  in  New  Zealand  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  leather  from  New  Zealand  hides  and  skins,  chiefly 
for  domestic  consumption,  as  the  exports  of  New  Zealand  leather  are  nominal. 
The  domestic  industry  had  an  output  valued  at  £633,539  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1930,  with  a  payroll  of  449,  emploved  in  fourteen  establishments. 
In  this  value  is  included  leather  (£434,654,  4,434,634  pounds);  basils  (£35,571, 
156,996  pounds) ;  pelts  (£109,121,  823,078  in  number),  the  balance  being  scoured 
and  slipe  wool.  The  types  of  leather  produced  are  chiefly  sole  bends,  heavy  and 
light,  green  chrome  bends,  box  hide  (cow),  box  calf,  kip,  wax  split,  and  year- 
ling hides,  suitable  for  upper  leather  for  heavy  boots.  Glace  kid  is  not  produced 
nor  any  type  of  patent  leather. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  articles  of  leather  such  as  handbags,  school 
bags,  etc.,  is  fairly  extensive,  but  the  statistics  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  show 
that  the  leather  materials  used  considerably  exceed  the  domestic  leather  pro- 
duction, and  the  materials  used  in  footwear  manufacture  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1930,  are  estimated  to  be  as  follows: — 

Materials  Used  in  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes 

Leather  Other  Materials  Total 

New  Zealand  Imported 

£343,092  £3  59,851  £116,297  £619,240 
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In  comparison  with  previous  years,  the  proportion  has  been  about  the  same, 
the  value  of  imported  leather  being  approximately  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  New  Zealand  leather  used. 

Statistics  of  the  average  annual  wholesale  selling  prices  of  leather  show 
that  the  New  Zealand  product  is  uniformly  much  cheaper  in  price  than  the  same 
species  imported  and  with  an  estimated  improvement  in  tanning  methods  the 
tendency  is  for  the  New  Zealand  leather  to  replace  imported  goods,  on  a  price 
basis.  ^  However,  the  volume  of  import  trade  in  fancy  leathers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  women's  shoes  shows  signs  of  increase,  though  the  sources  of  supply  are 
changing  because  of  the  wide  range  of  colours  and  types  in  which  one  country 
or  another  predominates  from  time  to  time. 

IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  SUBSTITUTES 

Belting  Leather. — The  chief  sources  of  supply  have  been  the  United  King- 
dom, 10,295  pounds  (£3,489)  in  1929  and  10,632  pounds  (£3,281)  in  1928;  Aus- 
tralia, 10,717  pounds  (£4,065)  in  1929  and  6,867  pounds  (£2,525)  in  1928;  and 
the  United  States,  6,949  pounds  (£4,017)  in  1929  and  10,551  pounds  (£5,867) 
in  1928.  Canada  has  not  supplied  any  belting  leather  since  1927,  when  the 
value  was  only  £6.  Total  imports  in  1929  were  27,980  pounds  valued  at  £11,583; 
in  1928,  28,070  pounds  valued  at  £11,682;  and  in  1927,  36,429  pounds  valued 
at  £15,091.  This  commodity  shows  a  steady  reduction  in  volume  because  of  the 
competition  of  rubber  and  textile  belting,  which  are  free  of  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  while  the  rate  of  duty  on  leather  belting  under  this 
tariff  is  15  per  cent  or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  returns  the  higher  duty,  and  is 
25  per  cent  or  5d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff.  In  addition,  the  increas- 
ing use  of  electrical  power  with  reduction  in  necessity  for  long  transmission 
belts  between  generator  and  machine  is  another  factor.  No  particular  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  increasing  the  present  total  volume  in  these  circumstances,  but 
the  nominal  participation  of  Canada  in  the  market,  especially  when  compared 
with  her  high  share  in  some  other  commodities,  is  worthy  of  note. 

Belting,  other  than  leather,  including  rubber  or  textile  belting,  has  been 
imported  in  increasing  quantities— £44,792  in  1927,  £49,534  in  1928,  and  £60,604 
in  1929.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1929,  to  which  the  proportion  of 
previous  years  approximate,  were:  United  Kingdom,  £27,725;  Canada,  £22,968; 
Australia,  £4,000;  the  United  States,  £5,818;  and  other  countries,  £93.  Cana- 
dian firms  are  well  represented  and  have  enjoyed  more  rapid  increase  in  busi- 
ness than  other  countries.  There  is  no  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
but  under  the  general  tariff  the  rate  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Leather,  Bookbinders'. — In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value 
of  £3,196  and  Australia  £1,034  out  of  total  imports  of  £4,324.  Canada  did  not 
supply  any  of  this  product  in  the  past  three  years.  Australian  imports  show  a 
tendency  to  increase,  because  of  quicker  deliveries  and  larger  quantities.  This 
commodity  is  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  dutiable  at 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Leather,  Chamois. — Small  importations  have  been  made  from  various 
countries,  chiefly  United  Kingdom  (£1,112)  out  of  a  total  of  £1,290  in  1929.  In 
1928  imports  were  £1,583,  of  which  £960  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  a  considerable  domestic  production  of  chamois  leather,  as  chamois  have  been 
introduced  to  New  Zealand  bv  acclimatization  societies,  and  exports  of  chamois 
leather  valued  at  £4,449  took  place  in  1928,  and  £1,802  in  1929,  to  United  King- 
dom and  Australia.  Imports  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  40  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Goat  and  Kid  Skins. — Under  this  heading  in  the  New  Zealand  customs 
tariff  are  included  goat  and  kid  skins,  however  dressed,  persians  and  reptile 
skins,  dressed  and  undressed,  all  of  which  are  free  of  duty  irrespective  of  country 
of  origin.   Imports  of  goat  and  kid  skins  were  valued  at  £80,479  (123,748 
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pounds)  in  1929,  the  chief  countries  of  origin  being  the  United  Kingdom  (£28,- 
103),  the  United  States  (£43,947),  and  Germany  (£5,531).  Canada  supplied 
33  pounds  valued  at  £16  in  that  year  and  890  pounds  valued  at  £410  in  1927. 

In  view  of  the  varieties  met  with  in  the  trade,  in  which  various  firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  specialize  for  fancy  shoes,  ladies'  hand- 
bags, etc.,  there  would  be  only  a  market  for  skins  of  the  types  in  fashionable 
demand.  One  line  of  English  dressed  skins  contained  twenty-three  colours  and 
types,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  variety,  and  the  consequent  subdivisions 
which  make  the  quantity  of  each  variety  relatively  small. 

Hide  Leather,  Crust  or  Rough  Tanned,  but  Undressed. — Importations  are 
relatively  small — 18,964  pounds  valued  at  £1,005  in  1929,  almost  wholly  from 
Australia.  This  classification  includes  kangaroo  skins  and  wallaby  skins,  rough 
tanned,  undressed.  Duties  are  5  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariif 
and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Hog  Skim. — Only  298  pounds  valued  at  £137  were  imported,  £110  being 
from  England  and  £27  from  Germany,  in  1929.  The  duties  are  free  under  the: 
preferential  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Leather  Japanned  and  Enamelled. — This  includes  also  such  other  leather 
specially  suited  for  furniture  and  upholstery  work.  Imports  in  1929  were  90,432 
pounds  valued  at  £44,715.  The  United  States  supplied  57,334  pounds  valued 
at  £27,512,  Germany  16,943  pounds  valued  at  £10,035,  the  United  Kingdom 
7,890  pounds  valued  at  £3,412,  and  Australia  3,644  pounds  valued  at  £1,553." 
Canada  has  been  a  fairly  steady  supplier,  the  quantities  and  values  during  the 
last  three  years  being:  1927,  3,730  pounds  (£1,687);  1928,  4,090  pounds 
(£2,178);  and  1929,  4,599  pounds  (£2,124).  This  commodity  is  free  of  duty 
from  all  countries.   There  are  no  supplies  manufactured  in  New  Zealand. 

The  quality  of  imports  from  Australia  is  reported  to  be  improving,  and 
the  favourable  exchange  rates  in  force  with  that  country  may  improve  the  trade 
in  that  direction  as  against  other  countries  with  whom  the  exchange  is  adverse, 
but  the  hold  upon  this  market  which  United  States  manufacturers  have  main- 
tained for  years  is  at  present  unlikely  to  be  much  affected.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  already  conversant  with  market  conditions,  as  affected  by  fairly 
considerable  supplies  on  hand,  some  being  consignment  stocks. 

Leather,  Sole,  being  Bends  14  Pounds  net  or  over. — Imports  in  this  weight 
have  shown  a  considerable  fall  in  value  and  in  volume  in  recent  years.  In  1927, 
318,376  pounds  valued  at  £40,170  were  imported,  decreasing  to  169,052  pounds 
(£24,975)  in  1928,  and  to  168,415  pounds  (£20,702)  in  1929.  The  bulk  of  this 
business  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  Canada  being  second  with  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  trade.  In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  133,192  pounds 
valued  at  £17,219,  Canada  12,121  pounds  valued  at  £1,680,  and  Australia  a 
larger  weight  (19,762  pounds),  but  a  smaller  value  (£1,321).  The  only  foreign 
country  supplying  more  than  a  nominal  amount  was  the  United  States  with 
2,265  pounds  valued  at  £354. 

The  duties  on  bends  of  14  pounds  weight  and  over  are  3d.  per  pound  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  5d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff. 

Leather,  Sole,  being  Bends  under  14  Pounds. — For  duty  purposes  this  is 
classified  as  leather  n.e.i.,  and  the  tariff  under  the  British  preference  is  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  or  3d.  per  pound  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  The 
duty  under  the  general  tariff  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  5d.  per  pound. 
Imports  in  1929  were  much  less  than  in  1928,  and  even  less  than  in  1927,  the 
respective  values  being  £54,946,  £77,142,  and  £60,383;  and  the  weights  436,075 
pounds,  530,687  pounds,  and  506,417  pounds.  The  principal  sources  of  supply 
in  1929  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £42,027  (338,495  pounds) ;  Canada,  £9.939 
(77,145  pounds) ;  Australia,  £916  (6,729  pounds) ;  and  the  United  States,  £1,947 
(12,764  pounds), 
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The  average  annual  wholesale  selling  prices  of  sole  leather  in  New  Zealand 
show  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  New  Zealand  product  and  the  imported 
article.  The  prices  of  New  Zealand  sole  leather  as  compared  with  average 
prices  of  imported  sole  leather  for  the  years  1925  to  1929  inclusive  are:  22  06d. 
(40d.);  21-81d.  (39-17d.);  23-31d.  (37-92d.);  27- 63d.  (43-27d.);  and  26-35d. 
(43  16d.).  One  of  the  reasons  is  the  fact  that  imported  sole  leather  is  trimmed 
for  freight  purposes  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bend,  by  removing  shoulder 
and  flank  and  the  cheaper  leather,  thus  leaving  the  more  expensive  leather  only 
and  increasing  the  average  price.  In  addition,  the  better  finish  of  imported 
leather,  more  uniform  tanning  and  grading,  as  well  as  an  opinion  held  among 
shoe  repairers  of  its  easier  working,  higher  wearing  and  more  economical  cutting- 
up  qualities,  all  tend  to  enhance  the  market  value  and  sustain  the  demand. 

The  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  in  sole  leather  bends  are  that  they  be  12-14 
pounds  for  light  weights,  and  14-16  pounds  for  heavy  weights,  first  grade,  length 
not  exceeding  4  feet  6  inches  (i.e.,  without  shoulders),  clean  bends,  without 
brands  or  cuts,  close  trimmed,  not  over  2  feet  wide.  The  average  weight  would 
vary,  the  heavier  weights  being  desired  in  the  South  Island,  and  the  lighter  in 
the  North. 

Leather,  n.e.i. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  chiefly  of  British  Empire 
origin,  and  have  totalled  £79,264  in  1927,  £41,011  in  1928,  and  £56,850  in  1929. 
In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £34,903  (181,449  pounds),  Canada  £3,578 
(24,321  pounds),  Australia  £10,250  (60,608),  Germany  £4,765  (8,853  pounds), 
and  the  United  States  £2,511  (7,730  pounds).  The  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom 
arises  from  the  quality  of  the  product  as  well  as  the  variety  in  leathers  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  uppers,  school  bags,  clothing,  hand  bags,  straps,  etc. 
Australian  leathers  are  varied  in  style  and  use,  and  in  addition  the  comparative 
proximity  of  Australia  to  New  Zealand  ensures  rapid  delivery.  Supplies  from 
Canada  have  varied  from  36,449  pounds  valued  at  £4,092  in  1927,  to  8,923 
pounds  valued  at  £2,124  in  1928,  to  24,321  pound®  valued  at  £3,578  in  1929, 
which  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  fluctuation  in  total  imports. 

The  rates  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  on  leather  n.e.i., 
including  belts  (not  being  apparel)  and  belting,  wholly  or  partly  composed  of 
leather,  are  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  3d.  per  pound,  whichever  rate  returns  the 
higher  duty,  and  under  the  general  tariff  are  similarly  25  per  cent  or  5d.  per 
pound. 

A  summary  of  the  imports  to  New  Zealand  of  leather  and  leather  goods 
(excluding  boots  and  shoes)  shows  the  percentage  of  business  done  to  be  fairly 
constant  in  the  case  of  Canada  during  the  last  three  years.  Great  Britain  has 
supplied  55-92  per  cent,  57-66  per  cent,  and  56-33  per  cent  in  the  years  1927, 
1928,  and  1929  respectively;  Canada,  8-65,  8-76,  and  8*39  per  cent;  Australia, 
7-82,  5-83,  and  6  per  cent;  Germany,  6-15,  7-51,  and  7-51  per  cent;  United 
States,  20-55,  19-55,  and  20-23  per  cent.  The  share  of  all  other  countries  rose 
from  0-91  per  cent  to  1-14  per  cent,  and  to  1-45  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

MARKETING 

The  usual  channels  of  supply  are  through  commission  agents,  or  commis- 
sion merchants,  who  either  indent  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
or  carry  stocks  locally,  bought  outright  or  on  consignment,  which  are  sold  on 
the  usual  trade  terms,  on  a  price  basis  cabled  by  the  owners  of  consignment 
stocks.  In  addition  to  working  imported  stocks,  agents  are  also  engaged  in 
marketing  the  output  of  local  tanneries. 

TRADE  TERMS 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  terms  on  imported  leather  are  sight  draft  with 
goods.  In  relatively  few  cases  are  such  terms  as  thirty  days'  sight  granted, 
and  then  usually  in  special  circumstances.  Sales  ex  stock  to  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  are  made  by  agents  on  a  basis  of  2\  per  cent  discount  for  pay- 
ment within  thirty  days. 
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CONSIGNMENT  STOCKS 

The  fluctuations  of  the  leather  market  have  frequently  been  unfavourable 
to  the  firm  which  purchased  its  requirements  on  indent,  especially  in  these  days 
of  falling  prices.  In  consequence,  many  overseas  firms  have  taken  steps  to  place 
consignment  stocks  with  their  agents,  from  which  sales  are  made  at  rates  set 
by  the  cables  exchanged  between  principal  and  agent.  Many  representatives 
are  hesitant  regarding  handling  unduly  large  consignment  stocks,  not  only 
because  of  the  amount  of  outlay  in  duty  and  charges  which  are  usually  for 
agent's  account,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  extent  of  similar 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  competitors.  Cases  have  occurred  where  it  has  become 
necessary  to  re-export  excessive  stocks,  the  existence  of  which  in  New  Zealand 
on  consignment  only  encouraged  hand-to-mouth  buying  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  and  depressed  the  local  market  unduly  to  below  world  parity.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  believed  to  be  a  considerable  consignment  stock  in 
agents'  hands  in  New  Zealand,  especially  from  England.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy 
upon  which  Canadian  firms  must  rely  to  a  large  degree  upon  their  overseas  repre- 
sentatives as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  consign  stocks.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  market  is  relatively  small,  the  population  being  approximately 
1,500,000,  while  the  domestic  production  of  leather  is  an  industry  natural  to  this 
pastoral  and  agricultural  country. 

With  the  protection  enjoyed  by  freights  and  duties,  the  tanning  industry 
is  likely  to  at  least  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  imported  goods. 

The  sentimental  preference  accorded  to  English  sole  leathers  by  shoe 
repairers  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  placing  the  United  Kingdom  in  first  place 
as  a  source  of  supply.  Apart  from  that,  the  climate  is  damp,  and  more  com- 
parable to  England,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  leather  which  is  tanned  to  with- 
stand frequent  wetting  and  will  be  resistant  to  such  conditions. 

Competition  from  rubber  composition  and  rubber  substitute  soles  is  increas- 
ing, despite  an  advertising  campaign  on  the  part  of  tanners  advocating  leather 
on  health  grounds.  Inasmuch  as  rubber  or  composition  soles  and  heels  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  use  is  increasing,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sole  leather  trade. 

A  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  who  are  interested  in 
exporting  to  New  Zealand  are  already  represented  in  the  field.  The  prospects 
of  increasing  Canada's  share  of  the  business  is  receiving  their  attention,  but 
the  market  is  a  competitive  one  in  which  the  possibilities  of  profit  are  not  bright 
at  the  moment,  and  more  effort  is  being  directed  by  interested  firms  to  main- 
taining present  connections  with  a  view  to  increasing  business  in  the  future  than 
to  further  extension  while  trading  conditions  remain  dull. 

ALFALFA   SEED   MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  WEST   OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  12,  1930. — Alfalfa  seed  is  known  as  lucerne  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  so  far  as  the  West  of  England  is  concerned  it  is  not  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Reports  from  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  Cornwall,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Somerset  all  state  that  the  amount  of  alfalfa  sown  annually  is 
relatively  small,  and  while  reports  from  Worcestershire  do  not  mention  con- 
sumption, it  is  believed  that  the  situation  in  this  county  is  the  same. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  main  sources  of  supply  for  lucerne  (alfalfa)  are  Provence  (France), 
South  Africa,  Argentina,  Spain,  and  Italy — with  Provence  an  easy  first;  some 
seedsmen  state  that  they  confine  their  sales  to  this  product.  Apparently  it  has 
always  been  accepted  that  French  lucerne  is  preferred  in  this  country  to  any 
other. 
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PRICES 

The  value  of  lucerne  is  said  to  have  fallen  considerably  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  South  African  has  been  offered  at  as  low  as  45s.  ($10.94, 
exchange  at  par)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds).  South  African  was  quoted  at  Mark 
Lane  Seed  Market  on  December  8  at  70s.  ($17.03)  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  London.  Prices 
of  French  lucerne  have  ranged  from  74s.  to  80s.  ($18  to  $19.46)  per  cwt.  c.i.f. 
London.  Canadian  alfalfa  has  recently  been  offered  at  145s.  ($35.27)  per  cwt. 
c.i.f.,  which  of  course  is  hopelessly  out  of  competition. 

USE  OF  CANADIAN  SEED 

The  general  opinion  is,  however,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian 
should  not  compete  effectively  against  French  seed:  the  majority  of  seedsmen 
would  prefer  to  buy  from  Canadian  rather  than  from  French  or  Italian  sources 
of  supply.  In  view  of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  Canadian  seed,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices  for  it,  but  the  present  price 
discrepancy  is  prohibitive. 

METHOD   OF   DEVELOPING  BUSINESS 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  price  factor,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  Cana- 
dian exporters  want  to  familiarize  the  seedsmen  in  this  area  with  their  products 
they  should  distribute  small  quantities  to  the  various  seed-testing  stations  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  one  of  which  is  located  in  the  West  of  England,  and  also 
to  the  leading  agricultural  seed  merchants  and  growers,  who  would  test  the 
samples  in  their  trial  seed  grounds.  If  the  results  proved  satisfactory,  offers 
would  be  made  through  these  firms  to  the  seed  merchants  all  over  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  seed  merchants  and  importers  in  this  area  states 
that  if  they  were  supplied  with  a  representative  type-sample  of  Canadian  alfalfa 
— say  of  1  to  2  pounds — they  would  place  this  before  the  principal  buyers  in 
this  country,  and  also  before  certain  Continental  houses  wTith  whom  they  do 
business.  The  sample  should  be  accompanied  by  bedrock  prices,  and  also  a 
guaranteed  analysis  of  purity  and  germination. 

If  therefore  Canadian  exporters  feel  that  the  French  competition  can  be 
met  with  a  fairly  closely  approximating  price,  it  is  suggested  that  samples  be 
forwarded  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Buildings, 
Bristol,  when  they  will  immediately  be  submitted  to  the  more  important  seed 
merchants  in  this  area. 

SOUTH  WALES  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  HAY  SITUATION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  15,  1930. — As  was  predicted  in  a  report  from  this  office 
in  August,  imports  into  this  territory  from  Canada  will  not  be  possible  this 
season;  the  low7  prices  ruling  still  show  a  tendency  to  fall. 

The  conditions  bringing  about  this  situation  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  Monmouthshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Somerset- 
shire crops  were  particularly  heavy,  and  having  been  generally  harvested  under 
good  conditions,  the  quality  is  excellent:  large  surpluses  are  available  from  local 
growers.  The  crop  is  regarded  as  from  20  to  30  per  cent  better  than  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

(2)  The  open  weather  so  far  experienced  this  winter  has  reduced  the  demand 
as  farmers  are  still  largely  able  to  feed  their  stock  in  the  field.  This  factor  lias 
also  increased  the  surplus  available  for  market  from  small  farms. 

(3)  The  comparatively  small  numbers  of  store  cattle  carried  in  this  area 
this  season  due  to  the  low  selling  prices. 
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(4)  The  dumping  of  subsidized  German  oats  on  this  market,  which  has 
adversely  affected  the  demand  for  hay. 

(5)  The  increased  depression  in  the  Welsh  mining  industry,  causing  buyers 
to  select  cheap  grades  of  hay  and  other  feeds. 

PRICES 

The  above  factors  have  resulted  in  prices  during  August  opening  at  50s 
($12.16)  per  ton  in  rick  to  growers,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  since, 
until  to-day  merchants  are  offered  best  English  clover  mixture  at  45s.  to  50s. 
(&10.94  to  ^12.16)  and  best  meadow  hay  at  prices  as  low  as  from  40s.  to  45s. 
($9  73  to  ? 10.94).  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  cutting  and  baling,  plus 
local  transport  costs,  bringing  the  highest  price  that  could  be  offered  for  Cana- 
dian f.a.q.  hay  to  around  55s.  ($13.38)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel  ports. 
Even  at  this  price  the  glut  of  local  supplies  would  make  sales  difficult.  Con- 
trary to  what  has  happened  this  season,  the  tendency  in  normal  years  is  for 
prices  to  rise  a  little  at  this  time.  The  conditions  referred  to  above  may  also 
adversely  affect  the  situation  next  year,  as  surplus  stocks  are  sure  to  be  carried 
forward  and  placed  on  the  market  next  fall. 

Quantities  of  Norwegian  hay  were  shipped  into  this  country  during  June 
and  July,  and  some  shipments  came  into  Cardiff.  This  is  a  revival  of  a  com- 
petition that  has  not  been  met  for  some  years  past.  The  Norwegian  offerings 
were  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  were  evidently  harvested  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. Although  this  hay  found  a  ready  sale  on  quality,  the  business  was  done 
at  a  loss  to  importers  due  to  falling  prices,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  only 
on  account  of  these  shipments  arriving  between  seasons — that  is,  when  last 
year's  supplies  were  low  and  the  new  local  crop  not  yet  on  the  market — that  it 
was  possible  to  make  them.  A  small  amount  of  South  African  hay  also  appeared 
in  Cardiff  at  about  the  same  time,  under  a  grade  "  Emerald."  Like  the  Nor- 
wegian hay,  it  was  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  bright  green  in  colour;  this 
colour,  in  the  words  of  a  local  importer,  "  takes  the  eye  "  of  some  buyers. 

Shipments  from  the  Irish  Free  State  have  not  been  in  evidence  during  1930, 
nor  have  there  been  any  imports  from  any  overseas  source  since  August.  Danish 
exporters  submitted  quotations  during  the  summer,  but  no  business  resulted  in 
South  Wales. 

It  is  clear  that  Canadian  shippers  will  be  faced  with  competition  from  the 
above  sources  when  next  prices  permit  imports  to  be  made.  No  overseas 
exporters  are  quoting  or  offering  at  the  present  time:  doubtless  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  prices  now  ruling. 

Importers  in  this  territory  speak  highly  of  Canadian  quality  and  of  Cana- 
dian business  methods,  and  generally  much  prefer  to  deal  with  the  Dominion 
rather  than  other  exporting  countries.  Lack  of  shipping  space  continued  to 
present  a  difficulty  during  the  1929-30  season,  and  much  firm  business  was  lost 
on  this  account.  South  Wales  colliers  will  rarely  carry  return  cargoes  of  Cana- 
dian hay,  as  they  state  that  the  antracite  season  is  so  short  that  their  time  is 
more  profitably  spent  hurrying  back  for  further  coal  shipments  rather  than  in 
waiting  for  the  loading  of  hay  at  low  freight  rates. 

Old  hay — that  is,  the  previous  season's  crop — is  quite  acceptable  in  this 
market  provided  it  has  been  stored  in  the  rick,  but  is  not  if  it  has  been  stored 
in  the  bale  in  warehouse  as  it  is  then  too  dry  and  brittle.  Business,  however, 
is  usually  done  on  the  understanding  that  offerings  are  the  current  season's  crop. 

straw 

Merchants  in  the  Bristol  channel  ports  are  finding  a  shortage  of  good 
wheat  straw,  as  due  to  the  low  prices  offered  for  wheat  the  acreage  has  been 
reduced.    It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  wheat  straw  baled  c.i.f.  Cardiff  and 
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Bristol  would  find  a  moderate  ready  market  at  £2  10s.  ($12,16)  per  ton,  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  retail  sale  at  around  £3  ($14.60)  delivered,  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  importations  of  long  rye  straw  from  Holland, 
the  supplies  being  hand-thrashed  and  hand-baled  in  the  full  length.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  mechanically-thrashed  Canadian  straw  of  this  type  would  suit,  but 
it  must  be  hand-baled  and  in  full  length  as  the  requirement  is  for  stuffing  horse 
collars  chiefly  in  the  mining  areas.  The  quantities  required  at  one  time  are  not 
very  large,  importers  usually  requiring  shipments  of  30  to  40  tons  at  a  time, 
but  as  this  type  of  straw  is  now  practically  unobtainable  from  Holland,  due 
to  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  regulations  banning  importation  unless  under 
special  permit,  it  is  thought  that  any  moderate  offerings  would  find  a  ready  sale 
at  around  £4  ($19.46)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel  ports,  and  might  lead  to 
increased  demand  from  inland  points  of  the  Midlands  and  West  of  England. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  MIDLANDS  BRUSH  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  15,  1930. — The  market  for  brushes  in  this  territory  is 
largely  filled  by  British  manufacturers.  There  are  some  imports  from  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  occasional  small  shipments  from  Canada.  The  British  pro- 
duct is  of  high  quality  both  in  bristle  and  handle,  and  there  is  considerable 
internal  competition. 

paint  brushes 

Canadian  samples  recently  sent  to  Bristol  compare  very  favourably  in 
quality,  and  in  some  cases  are  better  finished  in  the  handle  than  those  of  English 
manufacture.  The  general  range  of  standard  sizes  offered  lines  up  well  with 
the  imported  and  domestic  product,  but  seems  to  carry  a  larger  percentage  of 
short  bristles.  British  brushes  are  frequently  somewhat  thicker  than  corre- 
sponding Canadian  sizes.  Domestic  producers  offer  rapid  delivery  (often  over- 
night), and  pay  carriage  to  retailers  in  any  part  of  England  on  lots  of  $25  and 
over. 

The  best  selling  types  are  flat  varnish,  brushes,  these  being  used  very  largely 
instead  of  the  sash,  oval  and  other  types.  Kalsamine  brushes  are  in  moderate 
demand,  and  are  priced  according  to  the  weight  of  hair  contained  in  the  brush. 
In  this  type  the  Canadian  quotations  are  considerably  higher  than  the  English. 
On  larger  distemper  brushes  Canadian  samples  compare  favourably  in  price 
with  the  English. 

PRICE  COMPARISON 

The  following  detailed  comparisons  were  made  brush  for  brush  between 
Canadian  samples  submitted  to  this  office  and  English-made  equivalents: — 

Canadian  Sample        English  Sample 
Flat  Varnish  and  Paint  Brushes—  C.I.F.  Carriage  Paid 

Inch  s.  d.  s.  d. 

A    2     1st.  style   1  10£($0  45)    .    1  10    ($0  44) 

B    1£    1st  style   1    41  (  0  33)       0  10    (  0  20) 

C    2"    2nd  style   0    8*  (  0  17)       0  11*  (  0  23) 

(but  25%  more  bristle) 

D    2     3rd  style   0  10-|  (  0  21)       0  11*  (  0  23) 

(but  25%  more  bristle) 

E    1$    2nd  style   0    8    (  0  16)       0    7?  (  0  16) 

F    3*  ]    3f  (  0  32)       1    3f  (  0  32) 

G    22    4th  style '(Unpolished' handle)  ".'.  '. '.    0    e|  (  0  13)       0    6    (  0  12) 

H    2     4th  style  (Polished  handle)   0    7    (  0  14)       0    6f  (  $  14) 

Sash  Tool  Brushes — 

I    3-inch   2  11*  ($0  72)        2    8*  ($0  65) 

J    4-inch   5    4    (  1  29)        5    1     (  1  23) 

Kalsamine  Brushes — 

K    High  quality  15  11    ($3  87)      15    4    ($3  73) 

L    7-inch  plasterers'  2nd  quality   9  10*  (  2  40)        9    6    (  2  31) 

(Canadian  brush  in  this 
case  not  as  good  quality) 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
difference  is  not  high,  there  is  a  general  price  advantage  on  the  side  of  English- 
made  brushes,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  prices 
cover  free  delivery  to  any  address  in  Great  Britain,  whereas  Canadian  prices 
are  c.i.f.  English  port. 

English  brush  manufacturers  defend  their  individual  markets  keenly,  and 
promptly  bring  out  a  similar  line  to  compete  with  any  brush  which  is  found  to 
obtain  a  hold  in  their  particular  field.  One  manufacturer,  finding  competition 
in  a  well-established  brush  that  he  had  hitherto  sold  at  lOd.  (20  cents),  promptly 
brought  out  a  new  line  under  a  new  brand  at  7|d.  (15^  cents),  there  being  little 
to  choose  between  his  original  and  the  new  brush  except  the  price.  An  English 
firm  having  evolved  a  new  type  of  shaped  handle,  thereby  cutting  into  the 
sales  of  a  rival  firm,  found  ready  sale  of  the  J-inch  and  -J-inch  sizes  at  6s.  6d. 
($1.58)  and  9s.  ($2.19)  respectively,  but  were  quickly  challenged  by  a  com- 
petitor with  a  similar  line  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  and  7s.  6d.  ($1.82). 

BROOMS 

Better-quality  brooms  are  made  in  several  localities  in  this  territory.  Local 
manufacturers  prefer  to  devote  their  own  factories  to  the  better-class  article, 
at  the  same  time  frequently  factoring  the  cheaper  imported  products  of  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Italy. 

Any  Canadian  manufacturer  attempting  the  British  market  for  better- 
class  goods  would  be  faced  with  strong  opposition  from  British  firms,  who  are 
quick  to  adapt  designs,  and  if  necessary  reduce  prices  to  meet  any  seriously 
threatened  competition.  In  respect  to  the  cheaper  grades,  they  would  be  faced 
with  the  keen  prices  quoted  by  Germany  and  other  continental  countries. 

To  ensure  a  measure  of  success  it  will  be  obligatory  to  carry  reasonable 
stocks  at  a  central  distribution  point  in  England,  and  take  steps  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  market.  A  commission  salesman,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  home  factory,  should  be  in  charge  of  the  English  depot. 

ROLLED  OATS  AND  OATMEAL  TRADE  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  11,  1930. — While  Canadian  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal 
under  normal  conditions  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  this  market, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  3^ears  German  oat  products  have  been  sold  at  such 
low  prices  that  both  Canadian  and  American  exporters  have  found  this  market 
unprofitable,  with  the  result  that  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted  in  North  American  varieties. 

German  competition  has  been  facilitated  through  a  system  of  Government 
rebates  or  subsidies  which  have  enabled  German  millers  to  offer  at  as  much  as 
£3  ($14.60)  per  ton  less  than  Canadian  at  times.  According  to  one  important 
distributor,  on  the  average  throughout  the  past  two  years  German  quotations 
have  nearly  always  been  at  least  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  per  ton  lower  than  Canadian 
or  American.  When  German  rolled  oats  first  came  on  this  market  the  produc- 
tion was  crude  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  sell  them  to  the  grocery  trade. 
However,  a  number  of  German  millers  have  been  turning  out  what  is  described 
as  a  feeding  quality  of  rolled  oat  which  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  husk 
and  has  been  sold  for  stock  food  purposes  at  extremely  low  prices.  In  addition, 
one  or  two  German  mills  are  reported  to  have  been  making  quite  good  qualities 
of  pinhead  meal  and  also  rolled  oats,  resulting  from  the  installation  of  improved 
machinery.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  German  importations 
have  been  distinctly  inferior  to  Canadian  and  disposed  of  mainly  for  stock  feed- 
ing.  Apart  from  affecting  Canadian  imports,  German  competition  has  also  made 
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it  difficult  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  mills  to  maintain  values,  even  admit- 
ting that  the  German  product  has  been  inferior.  This  condition  has  been 
accentuated  in  the  stock-feeding  trade,  where  German  competition  has  been  so 
much  more  serious  than  in  the  grocery  section,  which  favours  the  well-known 

brands  of  superior-quality  domestic  oat  products,  particularly  Scottish,  which 
arc  always  able  to  command  a  premium  over  imports. 

WITHDRAWAL  OP  THE  GERMAN   SUBSIDY  • 

Early  in  November  the  German  subsidy  or  rebate,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
described  by  importers,  was  withdrawn  and  the  situation  is  now  quite  different. 
No  information  is  available  here  as  to  whether  any  new  form  of  State  assistance 
will  be  put  into  operation  in  Germany  nor,  if  so,  when  it  will  become  operative, 
and  the  trade  is  accordingly  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Moreover, 
some  stocks  of  German  oat  products  already  in  this  country  have  still  to  be 
disposed  of. 

Trade  with  Germany  has  practically  ceased  for  the  time  being,  as  without 
the  subsidy  German  quotations  are  not  competitive  with  other  sources.  Under 
these  conditions,  providing  that  no  further  assistance  is  given  to  German  millers, 
it  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  to  regain  their  former 
position  on  this  market,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  quite  substantial  purchases 
have  already  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Unfortunately,  the  extremely 
low  values  prevailing  for  nearly  all  other  feeding  products  have  tended  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  manufactured  oat  products,  which  are  looked  upon  as  relatively 
expensive  by  comparison.  With  any  reasonable  rise  in  prices  for  mill  offals, 
maize,  etc.,  the  demand  for  rolled  oats  and  meal  should  show  some  improve- 
ment. 

MARKET  PREFERENCES 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  on  this  subject,  the  opinions  of  importers 
differ  as  to  the  uses  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  depending  on  the  class  of  trade 
they  are  catering  to.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  bulk 
of  imported  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  is  sold  for  stock-feeding  purposes.  In  this 
connection,  the  view  of  one  of  the  most  important  distributors  in  the  North  of 
England  is  that  the  county  of  Lancashire  provides  the  largest  outlet  for  oat 
products  of  any  district  in  England,  owing  to  the  prominent  place  given  to 
rolled  oats  as  a  cattle  food  by  the  farmers  in  this  county.  Although  there  has 
been  a  fair  business  done  among  grocers  in  imported  oat  products,  when  com- 
petitive— particularly  rolled  oats  which  are  easier  to  prepare  than  oatmeal — the 
general  opinion  is  that  neither  Canadian  nor  American  are  as  acceptable  to  the 
consumers  of  this  district  as  the  Scotch  milled  products,  which  enjoy  a  favoured 
position  on  this  market.  At  the  same  time,  Canadian  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 
have  undoubtedly  found  an  outlet  among  grocers,  and  the  majority  of  importers 
prefer  Canadian  to  American  as  they  are  considered  more  equal  in  size  to  the 
domestic  product.  The  demand  for  bulk  oat  products  among  grocers,  however, 
has  declined  in  the  last  few  years  in  favour  of  the  package  oats  which  are  widely 
advertised  and  easier  to  prepare  for  table  use.  One  of  the  most  popular  brands 
is  imported  from  Canada. 

Importers  who  purchase  oat  products  for  stock  feeding  state  that  in  recent 
years  their  sales  of  rolled  oats  have  been  growing  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
oatmeal.  Before  the  war,  however,  farmers  were  used  to  oatmeal.  During  the 
period  of  hostilities  large  quantities  of  rolled  oats  were  imported  and  consider- 
able stocks  had  still  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  lowering  prices,  and  as  buyers  became  more  familiar  with  rolled  oats 
they  gradually  increased  their  purchases,  with  the  result  that  one  important  firm 
of  distributors  state  that  their  sales  of  rolled  oats  are  now,  if  anything,  slightly 
more  than  oatmeal.  In  addition  to  being  used  as  a  cattle  food,  rolled  oats  and 
oatmeal  are  sold  for  pig  feeding  in  this  section  of  England.  There  is  also  an 
important  poultry-rearing  district  in  Lancashire  which  uses  considerable  quan- 
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tities  of  oatmeal.  Rolled  oats  are  usually  shipped  in  112-pound  bags  and  oat- 
meal comes  in  140-pound  bags. 

Information  on  current  prices  has  been  forwarded  with  this  report  and  can 
be  obtained  by  Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No.  T.C.-ll-lll). 

The  import  trade  in  manufactured  oat  products  is  in  relatively  few  hands 
in  this  territory,  and  several  Canadian  shippers  are  already  well  represented. 
Any  exporters,  however,  who  wish  to  form  new  connections  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

SOME  FURTHER  POINTS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  December  1,  1930. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  is  directed  to  the  following  points  concerning  shipments  to  the 
markets  of  India  and  Ceylon  in  addition  to  those  already  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1284  (September  8,  1928),  and  now  available  in 
leaflet  form  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

DOCUMENTS 

Absence  of  shipping  documents  at  the  time  of  steamer's  arrival  at  the  port 
necessitates  importers  clearing  goods  under  indemnity  bonds,  which  involves 
extra  work  and  unnecessary  expenditure,  the  cost  of  which  is  often  charged 
against. the  exporters.  It  is  therefore  strongly  advised  that  as  soon  as  the  goods 
are  shipped  a  complete  set  of  duly  signed  original  shipping  documents  consist- 
ing of  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  insurance  policy,  etc.,  be  sent  by  first  registered 
mail,  and  a  set  of  copies  also  duly  signed  by  the  next  ordinary  mail.  In  this 
way  their  arrival  will  be  ensured  before  that  of  the  goods. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  among  the  smaller  firms  are  documents  on 
payment  (D/P)  at  30  or  60  days.  In  such  cases  the  local  banks,  on  receipt  of 
the  documents,  present  them  to  the  importer  for  acceptance.  When  accepted 
they  are  retained  by  the  bank  with  the  shipping  documents  which  are  surrendered 
to  the  importer  on  payment  within  the  thirty  or  sixty  days,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  the  date  of  acceptance.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  bills  are  more  or 
less  sight  drafts,  but  a  specified  period  is  allowed  the  consignee  to  arrange  for 
payment.  It  sometimes  so  happens  that  an  importing  house  of  limited  capital 
receives  several  drafts  by  one  mail,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  meet  all  of  them 
at  the  time.  Consequently,  if  they  are  granted  such  terms  as  D/P  30  or  60  days, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  arrange  to  meet  these  drafts  in  due  course  as  they  are 
able  to  collect  their  own  outstanding  accounts  from  their  customers.  It  may 
also  happen  that  a  bank  presents  a  draft  when  the  principal  is  absent  on  business 
from  the  city,  and  if  D/P  terms  with  a  period  of  time  is  allowed,  then  the  assist- 
ant is  in  a  position  to  accept  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  only  a  sight  draft 
D/A,  the  assistant  has  no  other  alternative  than  to  dishonour  it,  although  the 
firm  had  every  intention  to  pay  the  bill  in  due  course. 

When  an  agent,  appointed  in  India  by  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  collects 
indents  from  various  small  Indian  retail  dealers  to  forward  to  the  manufacturer 
for  execution  direct  to  such  dealers  on  D/P  terms,  it  is  suggested  that  all  docu- 
ments, drafts  and  samples  and  other  communications  relating  thereto  be  addressed 
to  the  agent  instead  of  to  the  dealers  direct.  The  agent  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  his  principal  to 
a  greater  extent.  If  orders  are  to  be  executed  by  parcel  post  under  D/P  terms, 
the  parcels  with  the  necessary  documents  and  drafts  should  be  sent  through  a 
bank  or  the  agent  and  not  to  the  purchaser. 
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SHIPMENTS  TO  BE  SENT  ON  TIME 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  late  shipments 
made  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  subject  of  shipping  goods  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  receive  particular  care  from 
exporters,  otherwise  importers  at  this  end  may  refuse  to  accept  the  shipments, 
or  may  only  take  up  the  goods  provided  a  substantial  allowance  is  made  off  the 
price.  There  are  some  kinds  of  goods  which  are  only  saleable  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  or  at  festival  times,  consequently  if  such  do  not  arrive  here  at  the 
tunc  specified  they  are  of  little  value  to  the  importer,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
more  or  less  compelled  to  refuse  them.  Apart  from  this,  small  Indian  firms  or 
retail  dealers  who  usually  sell  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  will  often  attempt 
to  press  for  an  allowance  should  there  happen  to  be  the  slightest  flaw  in  the 
execution  of  their  contracts. 

If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  is,  however,  unable  to  ship  goods  on  time  for 
some  unforeseen  reasons,  he  should  at  once  get  in  touch  with  his  agent,  the 
importers  in  India  or  this  office,  and  secure,  if  necessary  by  cablegram,  an 
extension  of  time  instead  of  taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  refusal  of  late  ship- 
ments in  which  case  the  goods  may  have  to  be  sold  in  this  country  at  consider- 
ably reduced  prices. 

Moreover,  the  Stores  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  maintains  a 
list  of  approved  firms  in  India  from  whom  only  they  will  entertain  tenders  for 
supplies  required  by  the  Government.  One  of  the  terms  of  tender  is  that  of 
delivery  of  goods  at  the  stipulated  time.  Should  the  successful  tenderer  fail  to 
supply  the  goods  in  time,  their  name  is  liable  to  be  struck  off  the  list.  Conse- 
quently, overseas  exporters  will  not  only  lose  business  for  themselves,  but 
penalize  their  representative  in  this  country  for  not  only  this  one  late  shipment 
but  perhaps  for  all  future  tenders  made  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  guilty  exporter, 
but  of  all  other  firms  he  may  represent. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

To  render  every  possible  assistance  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers, it  is  necessary  for  this  office  always  to  have  on  hand  a  plentiful  supply  of 
their  latest  catalogues  and  up  to  date  export  prices.  Prices  should  be  quoted 
preferably  c.i.f.  main  Indian  ports,  while  in  the  case  of  such  goods  as  are  usually 
shipped  by  parcel  post,  an  f.o.b.  price  is  often  sufficient.  Wherever  possible,  it  is 
also  advisable  to  furnish  the  Trade  Commissioner  with  a  small  range  of  repre- 
sentative samples. 

It  is  necessary  under  the  British  Indian  and  Ceylon  import  regulations  that 
goods  imported  into  India  and  Ceylon  which  bear  a  name,  trade-mark  or  trade 
description  in  the  English  language  have  applied  to  them  a  definite  and  adequate 
indication  of  the  country  of  origin.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  therefore 
see  that  their  goods  are  clearly  and  plainly  stamped  or  marked  "  Made  in 
Canada." 

WALLPAPER  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  dos  Reis  CarneirOj  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  9,  1930.- — Sales  of  wTallpaper  in  Brazil  have  fallen 
off  during  the  last  two  years,  but  it  is  still  in  regular  demand,  and  some  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  has  manifested  itself  in  recent  months.  Wallpaper  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  industry  is 
established  in  Brazil;  two  of  the  factories  are  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Domestic 
production  is  largely  limited  to  low-grade  and  medium  types  of  paper.  "While 
statistics  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  1928,  show  a  production  of  63.204  rolls 
of  10  yards  length  valued  at  about  $18,961,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
figures  in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  Rio  factories.  Local  manufacturers 
supply  about  75  per  cent  of  the  demand  here. 
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IMPORTS 

The  most  important  sources  of  supply  of  imports  are  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Statistics  show  an  importation  of  wallpaper  during  the 
years  1927  to  1929,  as  follows:— 


1927  1928  1929 

Countries               Quantity    Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Lb.            $  Lb.             $  Lb.  $ 

Germany                         27.^*6       6.080  97.099  40.967  20,966  5.684 

Belgium                            3.533       1.017  6,492         1.173  2.939  571 

United  States                      880          490  5,104         1.960  3.245  668 

France                              3.108       1,160  9,178         3.375  4.103  1.763 

United  Kingdom  .  .  ..     14,251       4.376  10,546         3,161  13.578  4,473 

Japan   288             92  7  13 

Sweden   46,103         1,515  8.531  1,529 

Switzerland                         365         319      765  742 

Finland                               719          113  53.801  1,579   

Holland                             1.381       1,217  11,099  440   

Italy   391  83   


The  principal  types  of  paper  imported  are  imitations  of  leather  and  velvet, 
as  well  as  gilt,  silvered  and  bronze  paper. 

SIZES  AND  PACKING 

Wallpaper  is  generally  shipped  in  rolls  of  12  yards  in  length,  also  a  few  of 
8  and  10  yards.  The  width  varies  from  23^  to  31i  inches.  Locally  made  wall- 
paper is  sold  in  rolls  of  10  yards  by  19-68  inches. 

The  usual  packing  for  this  market  is  in  wooden  boxes  lined  with  waterproof 
paper,  in  order  to  avoid  humidity,  each  box  containing  about  50  rolls. 

DUTIES  AND  PRICES 

Duties  work  out  as  follows: — Wallpaper,  painted,  embossed,  of  all  kinds, 
45  cents  per  pound;  wallpaper,  gilt,  silvered  or  velveted,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Imported  wallpaper  is  sold  at  from  57  cents  to  $2  per  roll,  while  prices  for 
the  locally  made  article  vary  from  12  cents  to  $1  per  roll,  according  to  quality. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Local  factories  have  their  own  shops  for  the  sale  of  their  product,  as  well 
as  salesmen  working  in  the  different  States  of  Brazil.  Foreign  manufacturers 
appoint  agents  here,  the  agents'  commission  being  usually  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  quoted  by  foreign  factories  are  90  days  sight 
or  120  days  date,  while  domestic  manufacturers  grant  60  days  from  date  of 
delivery. 

Importers  selling  direct  to  customers  are  only  interested  in  articles  the 
prices  of  which  give  them  a  profit  of  about  100  per  cent.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  of  almost  every  shipment  a  certain  quantity  of  each  design  remains 
unsold  and  that  the  prevailing  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  damaging 
to  stocks,  so  that  importers  are  forced  to  obtain  prices  covering  all  losses. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos  are  preferred. 

NEW  IRISH  FREE  STATE  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  December  11,  1930,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  when  Dail  Eireann  reassembled  on  November  19,  for  a  short, 
session,  was  to  introduce  a  Tariff  Commission  Bill  and  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  whole-time  Tariff  Commission,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers, which  replaces  the  part-time  board.  The  new  commission  commenced  its 
sittings  on  December  8,  when  the  hearing  of  an  application  for  a  permanent 
tariff  of  4d.  per  pound  on  imported  butter  was  begun. 

Under  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Government,  the  new  Tariff  Com- 
mission's duties  are  to  hear  applications  for  tariffs  and  to  make  recommendations 
on  its  findings  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
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NEW  JAMAICAN  PURE  FOOD  REQUIREMENTS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  9,  1930. — Hitherto  requirements  as  to  the  purity  of 
foodstuffs  imported  into  Jamaica  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  have  been  forbidden  by  law,  but  there  have  been 
no  definite  standards  of  purity  applicable  to  imported  foodstuffs.  The  Jamaican 
requirements  in  this  regard  have  recently  been  much  more  closely  denned,  and 
made  similar  to  those  extant  in  most  civilized  countries.  Regulations  made  by 
the  Government  under  existing  statutes,  affecting  the  content  of  certain  pre- 
servatives in  foodstuffs  sold  in  Jamaica,  will  come  into  effect  as  from  January 
1,  1931. 

These  regulations  are  modelled  on  those  in  force  in  England  and  deal  with 
the  importation  and  also  the  local  manufacture  and  sale  of  foodstuffs.  It  h 
provided  that  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  coloured  with  any  of  the  following 
substances  shall  be  prohibited  as  from  January  1,  1931:  antimony,  arsenic, 
cadmium,  chromium,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  gamboge  and  certain  coal  tar 
colours,  such  as  picric  acid,  victoria  yellow,  manchester  yellow,  aurnatia  and 
aurine. 

The  importation  of  any  milk  cream  intended  for  sale  containing  any  thick- 
ening substance  is  also  prohibited.  Thickening  substance  is  defined  to  mean 
sucrate  of  lime,  gelatine,  starch  paste,  or  any  other  substance  which,  when  added 
to  cream,  is  capable  of  increasing  its  viscosity.  This  does  not  include  cane  or 
beet  sugar. 

The  maximum  proportions  of  preservative  (to  be  calculated  by  weight) 
which  certain  foodstuffs  will  be  allowed  to  contain  when  imported  into  Jamaica 
for  local  consumption  are  defined  as  hereunder: — 

Food  Preservative  Parts  per 

Million 

1  Sausages  and  sausage  meat  containing  raw  meat,  cere- 

als and  condiments   Sulphur  dioxide  450 

2  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  (not  dried)  for  conversion  into 

jam  or  crystallized  glace  or  cured  fruit  as  defined 
in  items  6  and  7: 

(a)  Cherries   Sulphur  dioxide  3.000 

(b)  Strawberries  and  raspberries   Sulphur  dioxide  2,000 

fc)  Other  fruit   Sulphur  dioxide  1,500 

3  Dried  fruit: 

(a)  Apricots,    peaches,    nectarines,    apples    and  ,  , 

pears    Sulphur  dioxide*  2,000 

(b)  Paisins' and  sultanas  .V  .7  .7  .7  .7  .7  .7'  .7'  Sulphur  dioxide  750 

4  Un fermented  grape  juice  and  non-alcoholic  wine  made 

irom  such  grape  juice,  if  not  intended  for  use  as  a 

beverage,  and  so  labelled  ..  Benzoic  acid**  2,000 

5  Other  non-alcoholic  wines,  cordials  and  fruit  juices, 

sweetened  or  unsweetened   Either  sulphur  350 

dioxide  or 
benzoic  acid 

6  Jam   (including  marmalade  and  fruit  jelly  prepared  0  ,  ,       ,.     .  ,  .n 

in  the  way  in  which  jam  is  prepared)   Sulphur  dioxide  40 

7  Crystallized  glace  or  cured  fruit   (including  candied  ■  :  ,  .  ,  , . . 

peel)   Sulphur  dioxide  100 

8  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp  not  otherwise  specified  in  this 

schedule   Sulphur  dioxide  350 

9  Sugar  (including  solid  glucose)  and  cane  syrups  . .  .  .    Sulphur  dioxide  70 

10  Cornflour  (maize  starch)  and*  other  prepared  starches  Sulphur  dioxide  100 

11  Corn  syrup  (liquid  glucose)   Sulphur  dioxide  450 

12  Gelatine   Sulphur  dioxide  1,000 

13  Beer                          7  7  7  7'  7"  .7  .7  .7"  .7  7  7  Sulphur  dioxide  70 

14  Cider                              7.       7.  7.       7.  7.  7.  7  7  Sulphur  dioxide  200 

15  Alcoholic  wines  7.  7.  7.  7.  7.  7  7.  7.  7.  7.  7.  7.  7.  Sulphur  dioxide  450 

16  Sweetened  mineral  waters   Sulphur  dioxide  70 

or  benzoic  acid  120 

17  Brewed  singer  beer   Benzoic  acid  120 

18  Coffee  extract   Benzoic  acid  450 

19  Pickles  and  sauces  made  from  fruit  or  vegetables  ..      Benzoic  acid  250 

*  Includes  sulphates.    **  Includes  benzoates. 
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These  proportions  of  preservatives  apply  not  only  to  the  articles  listed 
above,  but  also  to  any  and  all  other  foodstuffs  that  may  be  made  from  those 
articles. 

Sulphur  dioxide  may  be  present  in  any  of  them  (except  fruit  pulp)  in  excess 
of  the  proportions  stated,  provided  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  such  imports 
will  be  treated,  prior  to  consumption,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  Sul- 
phur dioxide  may  also  be  contained  in  any  imported  article  of  food  (except  meat) 
other  than  those  listed  above,  provided  such  article  is  to  be  used  locally  for 
preparing  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  the  schedule. 

No  article  of  food  containing  any  added  preservative  other  than  as  specified 
above  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Jamaica  after  January  1,  1931.  The 
word  preservative  means  in  this  connection  any  substance  which  is  capable  of 
inhibiting,  retarding,  or  arresting  the  process  of  fermentation,  acidification  or 
other  decomposition  of  food,  or  of  masking  any  of  the  evidence  of  putrefaction: 
it  does  not  include  common  salt  (sodium  chloride),  saltpetre  (sodium  or  potas- 
sium nitrate),  sugars,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  glycerine,  alcohol  or 
potable  spirits,  herbs,  hop  extract,  spices  and  essential  oils  for  flavouring  pur- 
poses, or  any  substance  added  to  food  by  the  process  of  curing  known  as  smoking. 

LABELLING 

Every-  can,  packet,  or  other  container  of  sausages,  sausage  meat,  coffee  extract,  pickles 
and  sauces  (where  the  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  exceeds  600  parte  per  million)  must  if 
the  contents  have  preservative  bear  a  label  on  which  is  printed  the  following,  or  other 
similar  declaration  approved  by  the  Governor:  "  This  (or  "These,"  as  the  case  may  be) 
 (name  of  foodstuff)  contains  preservative." 

In  the  case  of  grapejuice  or  wine  having  more  than  600'  parts  per  million  of  benzoic 
acid,  there  must  be  added  to  the  declaration  the  words,  "and  is  not  intended  for  use  as  a 
beverage." 

An  article  sold  as  a  preservative  shall  bear  a  label  on  which  is  printed  the  following  or 
similar  declaration  approved  by  the  Governor:  "This  preservative  contains  ...  per  cent  of 
sulphur  dioxide"  (or  benzoic  acid,  as  the  case  may  be).  The  percentage  is  to  be  expressed 
in  words  and  in  figures,  excluding  fractions,  such  as  "  Seventy  (70) ." 

The  prescribed  declaration  shall  in  each  case  t  be  printed  in  dark  block  type  upon  a 
light-coloured  ground  within  a  surrounding  line  and  no  other  matter  shall  be  printed  wi'hin 
such  surrounding  line.  The  type  used  shall  not  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height, 
or  in  the  case  of  grapejuice  or  wine,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height. 

The  label  shall  be  securely  affixed  to  the  article  or  be  part  of  or  securely  affixed  to  the 
wrapper  or  container,  and  in  any  case  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  be  clearly  visible.  If  the 
article  bears  a  label  containing  the  name,  trade  mark,  or  design  representing  the  brand  of 
the  article  or  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  the  prescribed  declaration 
shall  on  and  after  January  1,  1931,  be  printed  as  part  of  such  label. 

No  comment  on  or  explanation  of  the  prescribed  declaration  (other  /than  any  direction 
as  to  use  in  the  case  of  a  preservative)  shall  be  placed  on  the  label  or  on  the  wrapper  or 
container. 

The  regulations  described  above  apply  to  goods  imported  for  consumption 
in  Jamaica,  and  not  to  articles  intended  for  re-export  or  for  use  as  ships'  stores 
The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  is  entrusted  to  the  Customs  Department, 
officers  of  which  are  empowered  to  take  samples  at  their  discretion  and  to  send 
them  to  the  Government  analyst  for  examination. 

Similar  regulations  have  also  been  made  covering  the  manufacture  and  sale 
within  the  island  of  the  articles  enumerated. 

RESTRICTION  OF  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  22,  1930. — Following  up  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
by  a  recent  wheat  conference  which  has  been  considered  and  accepted  by  the 
Union  Government,  it  is  officially  announced  that  the  Government  intends 
introducing  legislation  early  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
flour  being  imported  into  the  Union  at  less  than  37s.  per  200-pound  bag.  The 
resolution  passed  at  the  conference  was  to  the  effect  that  South  African  millers 
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should  pay  wheat  farmers  a  minimum  price  for  their  produce  and,  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  importation  of  wheaten  flour  should  be  restricted. 

The  Government  therefore  intends  introducing  legislation  during  the  next 
parliamentary  session: — 

(a)  To  control  the  importation  of  wheaten  flour  into  the  Union; 

(b)  To  impose  an  additional  duty  on  wheaten  flour  so  that  its  importation  below  a 
landed  cost  of  37s.  per  200-pound  bag  may  be  prevented; 

(c)  To  provide  that  such  additional  duty  will  have  retrospective  effect  as  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  Government's  announcement  in  the  press  (i.e.  November  18, 
1930)  in  respect  of  all  wheaten  flour  shipped  to  the  Union  on  and  after  such  date; 

id)  To  provide  that  should  it  be  found  that  the  suggested  controlled  price  of  wheaten 
flour  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  of  flour  in  competition  with  that  milled  in 
the  Union  from  wheat  purchased  at  the  agreed  minimum  price,  then  the  Government  snail 
undertake  to  review  the  position  at  anjr  time  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and,  if  necessary,  publicly  announce  that,  with  effect  from  the  date  of  such  announce- 
ment, the  additional  duty  to  be  imposed  will  be  further  increased  and  will  apply  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  respect  of  all  wheaten  flour  shipped  to  the  Union  on  and  -after  such  date; 

(e)  To  provide  that  in  the  event  of  it  being  found  necessary  to  subsequently  remove 
either  whole  or  part  of  such  additional  duty  or  duties,  the  Government  undertakes  to  give 
six  months'  notice  of  such  intention. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  take  this  action  on 
the  distinct  assurance  of  the  millers,  represented  by  the  South  African  Federated 
Chamber  of  Industries,  that  they  will  pay  the  wheat  farmers  the  basic  rate  of 
a  minimum  price  of  22s.  6d.  per  bag  of  200  pounds  net  for  wheat  of  the  quality 
of  Government  grade  No.  1*  and  22s  for  wheat  of  Government  grade  No.  21", 
this' undertaking  to  have  retrospective  effect  from  October  17,  1930. 

It  is  further  set  forth  that  the  measure  shall  in  no  way  be  used  to  increase 
the  price  of  bread,  and  millers  who  control  bakeries  must  guarantee  that  the 
retail  price  of  b  cad  sold  by  those  bakeries  will  not  advance  beyond  the  present 
price  of  8d.  per  2-pound  loaf,  while  the  agreement  is  in  operation,  and  that  the 
price  of  bakers'  wheaten  flour  produced  in  the  Union  will  not  be  increased  more 
than  2s.  per  200  pounds  over  and  above  the  controlled  price  of  flour. 

Apparently  it  has  already  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Pretoria  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  not  being  strictly 
observed,  for  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  agreement  is  explained  in  brief  and  farmers  are  warned  neither  to 
isell  nor  to  agree  to  sell  wheat  at  a  price  lower  than  that  agreed  to  by  the 
millers,  on  condition  that  the  balance  will  be  paid  later  when  Parliament  has 
passed  the  necessary  legislation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  terms  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  as  the  millers  undertook  to  pay  the 
minimum  prices  unconditionally. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  the  prices  agreed  upon  apply  to  certain  specific 
grades,  and  that  it  is  in  their  own  interests  to  join  co-operative  societies  to 
ensure  the  sale  of  their  wheat  according  to  grade.  The  Government  has  pro- 
vided for  proper  grading  at  elevators  and  at  the  stores  of  co-operative  societies, 
and  feels  that  it  has  now  done  its  best  to  foster  the  interests  of  wheat  growers 
and  that  the  success  of  its  efforts  now  depends  upon  their  support. 

Note. — The  duties  formerly  applying  to  wheaten  flour  were  as  follows: — 

Minimum  Maximum 

Per  100  pounds   4    8  5  0 

Plus  a  suspended  duty  of,  per  100  pounds   OS  0  8 

Canadian  flour  was  accorded  the  minimum  rate  of  duty. 

ST.  KITTS  ADMITS  CHALLENGE  CUPS  DUTY-FREE 

By  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  on 
December  4,  1930,  the  customs  duty  on  "  challenge  cups  or  other  trophies  pre- 
sented for  competition  to  any  cricket  or  other  sporting  club  in  the  presidency  " 
was  abolished. 


*  Grade  No.  1 :  Wheat  of  a  minimum  weight  of  62  pounds  per  bushel, 
t  Grade  No.  2:  Wheat  of  a  minimum  weight  of  60  pounds  per  bushel. 
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FRUIT-PACKING  SUPPLIES  DUTY-FREE  IN  ST.  KITTS 

Customs  duties  on  certain  equipment  and  material  for  use  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industries  were  abolished  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Si.  Christopher  and  Nevis  on  November  20,  1930.   The  goods  affected  are: — 

(1)  Cord,  twine,  rope,  and  wire  when  'the  same  are  imported  to  be  used  in  growing  any 
fruit  or  vegetables  for  exportation. 

(2)  Barrels,  boxes,  bottles,  crates,  and  all  packages  or  containers  or  materials  for  making 
pack  ig.  -  "i-  containers  when  tfhe  same  are  imported  lo  be  used  for  pocking  fiuit  or  vege- 
tables and  their  products  for  exportation. 

(3)  (a)  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  parts  >theireof  used  in  manufacturing  or  preserving 
fruit  or  vegetables. 

(6)  The  term  machinery  shall  mean  machines  consisting  of  a  combination  of  moving 
parts  or  mechanical  elements  which  may  be  put  in  motion  by  physical  or  mechanical  force, 
admitted  as  such  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  may  refuse  duty-free  importation  of  any  such  articles  unless 
he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  for  use  as  specified  in  the  schedule. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  29,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  22,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison:-  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 


Parity 

in  Montreal  in 

Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Week  ending  W< 

eek  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Dec.  22 

Dec.  29 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1411 

5 

.1390 

.1399 

.1400 

2i 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . , 

.0297 

.0297 

4 

.2680 

.2679 

.2686 

3i 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

2i 

Germany  

.  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2387 

.2386 

5 

Great  Britain  . . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8652 

4.8651 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4035 

.4035 

3 

.1749 

.1755 

.1749 

5* 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

5* 

  .Dinar 

.  1930 

.0178 

.0178 

5£ 

.2680 

.2678 

.2679 

4 

1.0805 

.0460 

.0460 

7£ 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1067 

.1067 

6 

Sweden  

 Krona 

.2680 

.2688 

.2686 

.1930 

.1945 

.  1945 

2£ 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0017 

1.0015 

2i 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3305 

.  3230 

.1196 

.  0986 

.0976 

.1217 

.1214 

.1208 

.9733 

.9716 

.9690 

7 

.4985 

.4676 

.4721 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3105 

.3004 

7 

.1930 

.1803 

.1815 

1.0342 

.7387 

.7275 

Cuba  

 Peso 

1.0000 

1.0010 

1.0015 

 Dollar 

.2780 

.2735 

.3650 

.3624 

.3624 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4978 

.4977 

5.11 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4031 

.4031 

4* 

 Tael 

.3581 

.3517 

Baht  (Tical) 

.  4424 

.  4482 

.4481 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5634 

.5633 

.002%2— 1. 

012%2  — 

•v: ::::![ 

1.013 

1.00r,i,k— 1.0  FMm  1 

 $J 

4.8650 

4.8666 

4.8658 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.00*%4— 1.01r'%-i  1 

.QQ-V32— 1. 

,012%2  — 

.  0392 

.0394 

.0394 

,  0?92 

.  0394 

.0394 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office, 
Wellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.   Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 500  yards  webbing,  non-elestic,  grey,  British  Posit 
Office  Standard  No.  2,  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  March  4.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Mangahao  Power  Scheme:  1  main  transformer  panel; 
1  local  service  panel,  including  25  kv.a.  service  transformer;  1  metering  panel  and  equip- 
ment (11,000  volt  switchgear  and  metering). 

TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria  ;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

General 

1343.  Hog  Products. — A  commission  agent  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  wishes  to 
represent  an  exporter  of  pickled  pork,  trimmings,  tails,  and  fat  back. 

1344.  Potatoes. — A  -commission  agent  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  would  like  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

1345.  Grain. — A  Bristol  brokerage  house,  established  in  1825,  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  who  desire  'representation  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of 
grain. 

1346.  Petrolatum  or  Petroleum  Jelly. — A  Barbados  oomimission  agent  wishes  to  repre- 
sent a  manufacturer  o>f  the  above. 

1347.  Long  Rye  Straw. — A  Cardiff  firm  of  hay  importers,  with  extensive  past  Canadian 
import  business,  would  like  to  receive  Canadian  quotations  c.i.f.  Cardiff  for  good-quality 
rye  straw,  'hand-baled  in  the  full  length,  to  meet  a  special  requirement  for  stuffing  horse 
collars. 

1348.  Newsprint. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Chile  wishes  to  put  in  tender  on 
behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  newsprint  for  supply  of  7,000  tons.  Samples  and  details 
upon  application. 

1349.  Paper  Bags. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Bridgetown,' Barbados,  are  interested  in  forming 
a  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  paper  bags. 

1350.  Paper  Bags. — A  Barbados  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian 
shipper  of  paper  bags. 

1351.  Ventilated  Wax-paper  Wrappers. — A  commission  agent  in  Antigua  desires  con- 
nection in  Canada  for  ventilated  wax-paper  wrappers  for  bread. 

1352.  Straw  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Antigua  desires  a  connection  in  Canada 
for  the  above  commodity.  1  C.ii.  quotations  should  be  sent. 

1353.  Envelopes. — A  Barbados  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  manufacturer. 

1354.  Christmas  Cards.— A  Barbados  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  manu- 
facturer of  Christmas  cards. 

1355.  Shirts. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  wishes  .to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer.   The  shirts  should  retail  from  $1.75  to  $5. 

1356.  Sail  Clotpi. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desire  to  act  as  representatives 
for  sail  cloth. 
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1357.  Handles  (Broom  and  Tool).— A  commission  house  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  broom  and  tool  handles 

1358.  Oaks.  Ash. — A  commission  house  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ash  oars. 

1359.  Ladders.  A  commission  house  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  would  like  to 
represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ladders. 

1360.  Electric  Fixtures,  Fittings,  etc.— A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  electric  fittings  and  switches. 

1361.  Refrigerators. — A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  with  concealed  units. 

1362.  Ice-cream  Freezers, — A  commission  house  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  would 
like  'to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  ice-cream  freezers.. 

1363.  Ice  Machines. — A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  would  like  to 
obtain  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ice  machines  with  concealed  units, 
voltage  HO  to  115  and  230  volts,  50  cycles,  3  phase. 

1364.  Toys  and  Novelties. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  specialty  lines  of  'toys  and  novelties.  Patented  articles  are  of 
special  interest. 

1365.  Wood  Alcohol.— Large  importer  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  receive  prices  and  samples 
from  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wood  alcohol  with  a  view  to  quoting  for  Government 

requirements. 

1366.  Mica.— A  firm  of  electrical  goods  manufacturers  in  the  North  of  England  wish 
to  receive  samples  and  e.if.  Liverpool  or  Manchester  prices  on  mica. 

1367.  Powdered  Asbestos. — A  firm  of  wholesale  chemical  merchants  in  the  North  of 
England  wish  to  receive  samples  and  e.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Manchester  quotations  on  powdered 

asbestos. 

1368.  Oil  Burners. — A  Birmingham  engineer  desires  to  communicate  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  oil  burners  with  a  view  to  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1369.  Floor  and  Ceiling  Plates. — A  Birmingham  engineer  is  desirous  of  receiving  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  quotations  for  nickelled  ceiling  plates  and  floor  plates.  Plates 
not  already  nickelled  would  be  considered. 

1370.  Road  Materials. — Manufacturers  of  road  materials  in  the  Month  of  England  would 
be  pleased  to  act  as  buyers  or  agents  for  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  road  surfacing 
and  binding  materiails. 

Inquiries  from  Belgium 

1371.  Foodstuffs. — Antwerp  importers  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  food- 
stuffs of  all  kinds.    Prices  <c,i.f.  Antwerp. 

1372.  Foodstuffs. — Antwerp  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  packers  of  foodstuffs, 
especially  canned  goods. 

1373.  Dried  Milk.- — A  Louvain  firm  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  producer  of  dried 
milk. 

1374.  Evaporated  Apples.— ^Antwerp  commission  agent  desires  c.i.f.  prices  on  evaporated 
aipples  in  50-pound  boxes. 

1375.  Fruit. — Brussels  importers  desire  direct  connection  with  Canadian  fruit  exporters. 

1376.  Canned  Fruit  and  Fish. — A  firm  in  Antwerp  desire  exclusive  agency  for  Belgium 
for  canned  fruit  and  fish. 

1377.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Thielt  (Belgium)  are  interested  in  securing  offers  of 
canned  fish  for  the  Belgian  Congo.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1378.  Canned  Fish. — Antwerp  importer  desires  c.i.f.  prices  on  canned  salmon,  lobster, 
and  pilchards. 

1379.  Fish,  Dried,  Salted  and  Smoked. — The  Brussels  office  of  a  firm  operating  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  and  samples  of  dried,  salted  and 
smoked  fish  for  native  consumption. 

1380.  Dried  Fish. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fish. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1381.  Tobacco. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices  on  leaf  tobacco. 

1382.  Tobacco. — Old-established  Antwerp  tobacco  importers  desire  direct  connections 
with  Canadian  producers  of  bright  leaf  Burley  tobacco. 

1383.  Clover  Seed. — A  firm  in  Bastogne  (Belgium)  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices  on  clover  seed  of  all  kinds. 

1384.  Workmen's  Gloves. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  workmen's  gloves  costing  not  more  than  $4  the  dozen  pairs. 
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1385.  Workmen's  Gloves  and  Mitts. — Antwerp  dealer  wishes  to  secure  a  good  Cana- 
dian connection  for  workmen's  gloves  and  mitts  (leather  and  leather-faced).  Prices  c.ii. 
Antwerp. 

1386.  Hides  and  Skins. — Brussels  firm  desire  direct  connection  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  hides  and  skins.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp.    Exclusive  representation. 

1387.  Goldbeaters'  Skin. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
goldbeaters'  skin. 

1388.  Fruit-canning  Machinery. — A  Belgian  firm  of  fruit  canners  would  like  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fruit-canning  machinery. 

1389.  Garnet. — A  Brussels  manufacturer  of  abrasive  paper  is  interested  in  securing 
ci.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on  garnet;  samples. 

1390.  Asbestos. — Antwerp  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  ©n  "C"  grade  asbestos  for  the 
manufacture  of  putty. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beavenburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Evanger,  Jan.  7;  Brant  County,  Jan.  24r-^both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  17;  Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria, 
Feb.  7 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Montclare,  Jan.  16;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Minnedosa, 
Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  nott  call  at  Dublin);  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  14;  Melmore 
Head,  Feb.  5 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Jan.  9.  and  Feb.  13;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  23— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Jan.  7;  Brant  County,  Jan.  24 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Italian  Ports, — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  23. 

To  Glasgoiv  and  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Jan.  9  and  Feb.  13;  Montclare,  Jan.  16;  Mont- 
calm, Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Melita,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Salacia, 
Jan.  17;  Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at 
Liverpool). 

To  London.— Beaverford,  Jan.  9  and  Feb.  13;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverdale,  Jan. 
23;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  a  steamer,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Denpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  end  January. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidid  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27 
—both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  10;  Italia,  Jan.  24;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  7— 
all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  Jan.  17;  San  Bias,  Jan.  31— -both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London— London  Corporation,  Jan.  12;  Royal  Prince,  Jan.  26;  London  Exchange, 
Feb.  9— all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Jan.  19;  Minnetonka,  Feb.  2-Jboth  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line  ;  Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  12;  Ausonia,  Jan.  5;  Ascania,  Jan.  26; 
Aurania,  Feb.  9 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool— Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  14;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  24— .both  Fur- 
ness Line;  Manchester  Merchant,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  5 — both  Manchester 
Line;  Cedric,  Jan.  5;  Laurentic,  Feb.  2;  Adriatic,  Feb.  16— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  9;  Manchester  Merchant,  Jan.  15;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Jan.  23;   Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  5— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp.-^ Sainland,  Jan.  12;  Pennland,  Jan.  25;  Westernland,  Feb.  8—  all  Red 
Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  Jan.  19;   Concordia,  Feb.  2 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Gothenburg .— Gripsholm,  Jan.  19;   Drottningholm,  Feb.  2— both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Farnorth,  Farquhar  Line,  Jan.  9  (also  calls  at  St.  Pienc-Miquelon 
and  Newfoundland  outsorts) ;  Delia,  NewfoundLand-Canada  SS.,  Jan.  6  and  20  and  Feb.  3 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-iMiquelon) . 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  16;  Italia,  Jan.  30;  Agnete 
M  u ifsk,  Feb.  13 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Dt  merava. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  15;  Cham>plain  (also 
calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nastsau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  9;  Lady  Somers  (does  not  call  at  Belize),  Jan.  16; 
Cat  heart  (calls  ait  Kingston  only),  Jan.  23;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  other  Jamaican 
outsorts),  Jan.  7;   Calabria,  Jan.  21 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National  Jan.  24  (also  calls  at  Napier  and  Bluff). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Canada,  Jan 
17;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Mam  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  17; 
Arizona  Maru,  Jam.  19;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha; 
Frotesilaus  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Jan.  13;  Teuoer  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Feb.  3 — both  Blue 
Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  Everett  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  Manila),  Jan.  12;  Tacoma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Darren,  Taku  Bar, 
Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  27;  Bellingham  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  Manila),  Feb.  12 — all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Hikawa  Maru  (also  calls 
at  Moji),  Dec.  30;  Heian  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Jan.  13;  Yokohama  Maru  (does  not 
call  at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong),  Feb.  2;  Hiye  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  10 — all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  18  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamboanga) ;  Roosevelt,  Klaveneiss  Line,  Feb.  1  (also  calls  at  Sounabaya. 
Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  7;  Niagara,  Feb.  1 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Jan.  5;  Silverbeech,  Feb.  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  West,  Jan.  19;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  17— both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21;  Balboa,  Fob.  7 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  29; 
Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Fumess  (Pacific)  Line,  Jan.  10;  Buchanness,  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Jan.  8;  Oakland.  Jan.  29 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  14;  Moerdyk,  Feb.  2— both  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Jan.  8; 
California,  Jan.  24;   Rialto,  Feb.  6 — all  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Diego,  Jan.  5;  Wyoming,  Jan.  16 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Hindanger,  December;  Brimanger,  January — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos.— West  Camargo,  Jan.  12;  West  Ira,  Jan.  29; 
Hollywood,  Feb.  15 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Birazil  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown.— Chv.  Knudsen,  Canadian  Transport  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Jan.  24. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  190C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  N'oite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Pont  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgravb.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters' — Apartado  1945.  Office  address- — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne,  P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Persia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  addiess,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Ohina.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Conneil  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  JTRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzona  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe;  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters—  Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street, 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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"GREECE  AS  A  MARKET " 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Greece,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  that  country  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  together  with  additional 
matter — geographical,  economic  and  commercial — are  about  to  be  reprinted  as 
a  pamphlet.  This  publication  will  extend  to  about  80  pages,  and  will  be  fully 
indexed. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Journal  is 
25  cents. 


MR.  BISSETT'S  ITINERARY  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  is  on  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  South  Africa.  His  itinerary  in  Western 
Canada  follows: — 

Vancouver   January    7  to  19        Kelowna   January  21  and  22 

Victoria   Nelson   January  24 

New  Westminster  ..  .  Winnipeg   January  27  and  28 

Vernon   January  20 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  are  requested 
to  communicate,  for  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
included  in  the  above  itinerary,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND    COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  11,  1930. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  is  submitted  thus: — 

M  er,cfoa.ncl  ise  M  er,ch  and  ise 

July  1  to  October  31 —  Imports  Exports 

1929-  30   £50.656,129  £29.478.638 

1930-  31   27,10-6.769  2'5..5O8,022 

Decrease  1930-31   £23,549,360  £  3.970.616 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  aggregated  £6,625,174, 
or  an  increase  of  £1,260,077  in  comparison  with  the  first  four  months  of  1929-30. 

The  decline  in  imports  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  was  chiefly 
in  paper,  timber  and  motor  cars,  though  the  contraction  was  general  on  most 
items. 

Despite  that  prices  realized  on  primary  products  continue  to  be  on  a  low 
level,  the  volume  of  the  exports  has  been  well  maintained.  From  December 
(inwards  with  wool,  wheat  and  butter — due  to  generous  yields — being  shipped 
oversea,  the  aggregate  values  of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  of  June  30, 
1931,  are  anticipated  to  be  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

It  is  claimd  by  the  Government  that  their  efforts  to  rectify  Australia's 
adverse  trading  balance,  by  the  imposition  of  increased  duties,  emergency 
embargoes  and  surtaxes,  are  gradually  bringing  about  the  effect  desired.  In  so 
far  as  imports  and  exports  for  the  four-months'  period  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  excess  of  imports  was  only  £1,598,747. 

The  Commonwealth  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  five  months  ended 
November  30  aggregated  £24,049,000,  while  the  expenditure  was  £30,084,000, 
thus  constituting  a  debit  balance  of  £6,035,000  for  the  period. 

AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  BONUS 

From  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851  down  to  the  end  of 
1928  (the  latest  figures  available)  the  value  of  gold  production  was  £627,852,588. 
The  record  yield  was  in  1903,  when  the  value  of  £18,332,515;  and  the  lowest 
recorded — since  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  Commonwealth — was 
in  1928,  when  the  returns  from  all  the  States  were  only  to  the  value  of  £1,944.054. 

The  value  of  the  "  fine  ounce  "  of  Australian  gold  has  varied  slightly  over 
a  period  of  years,  but  for  the  three  calendar  years  ended  in  1927  the  average 
is  given  at  £4  5s.  ($20.68)  per  ounce. 

To  various  causes — such  as  high  customs  duties  on  mining  machinery  and 
equipment,  restricted  working  hours  for  miners  and  arbitrary  wage  and  other 
enactments — have  been  attributed  the  Australian  decline,  from  a  position  of 
eminence  to  one  of  relative  unimportance,  in  the  world's  annual  output  of  gold. 

For  several  years  little  prospecting  has  been  done,  and  with  the  reduced 
output  many  thousands  of  skilled  miners  drifted  into  other  employment. 
Recently,  with  so  much  unemployment  throughout  Australia — and  not  least  in 
former  mining  centres — the  question  of  offering  an  inducement  to  miners  to 
return  to  their  former  work,  and  as  an  incentive  towards  prospecting  new  mining 
country,  much  agitation  developed,  particularly  in  Victoria  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, towards  government  assistance  to  the  almost  dormant  industry. 

The  persistence  with  which  gold-mining  interests  conducted  their  publicity 
campaign  is  likely  to  bring  the  desired  monetary  recognition  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government.  Yesterday  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  a  Bill  was 
introduced  to  provide  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  a  gold  bounty  in  order  to 
form  a  stimulus  to  what  in  former  years  was  one  of  Australia's  most  important 
industries. 
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In  addition  to  the  urgent  national  necessity  of  increasing  the  production  of 
the  one  stable  exportable  commodity,  was  the  added  factor  of  relieving  unem- 
ployment. The  Bill  (likely  to  be  enacted)  provides  for  the  payment  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  of  a  bounty  of  £1  ($4.87)  for  each  ounce  of  fine  gold  produced 
in  excess  of  the  average  number  of  ounces  of  fine  gold  produced  annually  during 
1928,  1929,  and  1930. 

COMMONWEALTH  LOAN  OF  £28,000,000 

The  internal  loan  to  meet  obligations  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments closes  on  December  15.  At  this  date  (December  11)  in  conversions  and 
in  new  money  the  subscriptions  aggregate  slightly  over  £14,000,000 — or  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  required — but,  as  has  been  previously  experienced,  it  is 
anticipated  that  many  large  amounts  will  be  subscribed  at  practically  the  last 
moment. 

Through  private  subscriptions,  leading  newspapers  are  printing  attractive 
advertisements  to  encourage  the  success  of  the  loan,  besides  publishing  appeals 
from  the  Acting  Treasurer  and  Australian  leaders  of  mercantile  and  professional 
thought.  Hoardings  and  windows  are  placarded  with  appeals  that  the  country 
must  redeem  its  national  and  immediate  obligations.  The  paramount  necessity 
of  raising  the  £28,000,000  is  being  stressed  from  many  angles,  and,  assuming  the 
amount  will  be  obtained,  it  should  go  far  in  reassuring  oversea  investors  that 
repudiation  of  obligations  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  the  people  of  this 
distant  Dominion. 

Australia's  wheat  harvest,  1930-31 

A  month  ago  the  estimate  of  this  season's  Australian  production  of  wheat 
was  given  by  the  Commonwealth  Statist  at  the  record  of  215,000,000  bushels, 
but  during  the  last  fortnight  climatic  conditions  for  harvesting  have  been 
unfavourable,  hence  the  returns  may  be  considerably  less  than  anticipated. 

Rather  unseasonal  and  untimely  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  this  month 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  have,  it  is  feared,  done  con- 
siderable damage.  It  is  considered  inevitable  that  much  of  the  wheat  will  be 
bleached,  though  the  loss  of  grain  may  not  be  heavy.  Harvesting  will  be  delayed 
at  least  two  weeks  and  shipments  perforce  deferred.  Business  in  new  wheat  is 
at  a  standstill — even  for  domestic  requirements — as  millers  must  wait  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  crops.  The  soaking  downfall  just  when  harvesting  had  com- 
menced was  an  unfortunate  experience  for  growers  in  large  areas  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  result  of  which  (at  this  date) 
is  conjectural. 

MONETARY  ADVANCE  ON  WrHEAT  SHIPMENTS 

Early  in  December  the  Board  of  the  Commonwealth  (Government)  Bank 
announced  that  the  bank  was  prepared  to  advance  2s.  (49  cents)  per  bushel — 
on  the  basis  of  "  free  on  board  steamer  " — on  wheat  of  standard  quality.  As 
this  mail  closes  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  debating  proposed  legislation 
under  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  advance  may  be  increased  to  2s.  6d.  (61 
cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b. 

As  an  alternative  suggestion,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  bank's  advance 
of  2s.  per  bushel  be  retained  with  the  addition  of  a  sales  tax  of  £3  12s.  ($17.52) 
per  ton  on  flour  for  domestic  consumption.  The  proceeds  to  be  ultimately  dis- 
tributed, upon  an  equitable  basis,  to  all  wheat  growers  who  submit  proof  of  their 
sales.  Whether  either  the  increased  advance  or  the  sales  tax  will  be  given  effect 
to  remains  to  be  seen. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

W heat.— During  November  there  was  a  general  clearance  of  last  season's 
wheat,  and  a  number  of  shipments  were  made,  principally  to  China  and  Japan, 
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at  from  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lOd.  (67  to  69  cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer.  Foui 
steamers  have  been  chartered  to  load  new  wheat  during  December  for  South 
African  ports  on  a  c.i.f.  and  e.  basis  of  approximately  £1  5s.  ($6.08)  per  quarter. 
The  market  is  without  animation  as  conditions  oversea  are  so  uncertain,  and 
buyers  are  showing  little  desire  to  acquire  stocks. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  2s.  8^d.  (66  cents). 

Shipments  of  wheat  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
H>lM)-30  season  to  the  end  of  November,  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period 
of  the  two  previous  seasons,  are  computed  thus:  1927-28,  50,879,364  bushels; 
1928-29,  80,860,746  bushels;  1929-30,  49,115,387  bushels. 

Flour. — Exports  of  Australian  flour  during  the  last  four  weeks  have  been 
comparatively  small  (chiefly  from  old  season's  wheat),  and  exports  to  South 
Africa  have  ceased  on  account  of  reports  of  prohibitive  customs — or  dumpings 
duties  being  contemplated.  Some  flour  has  been  shipped  on  consignment  as, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  parcel  (part  cargo)  space,  milling  companies  made  for- 
ward bookings  which  they  had  to  fill.  The  oversea  demand  has  been  and  is 
exceedingly  dull,  and  little  inquiry  has  been  received  by  millers  from  their  usual 
export  sources. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   £6.12.6  ($32.24) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   £6.10.0  ($31.63) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   £7.  0.0  ($34.07) 

Shipments  of  flour  from  all  Australian  ports  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season — in  comparison  with  previous  years — to  the  end  of  November  are  shown 
thus:   1927-28,  430,897  tons;  1928-29,  511,709  tons;  1929-30,  422,294  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — There  has  been  a  lull  in  chartering  owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions likely  delaying  the  movement  of  new  season's  wheat  to  the  seaboard. 
Parcel  (part  cargo)  space  for  either  wheat  or  flour  is  now  quoted  at  earliest  for 
February-March  shipments  except  to  the  Far  East.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a 
slightly  firmer  tendency  in  oversea  freight  rates  which  may  increase  early  in 
the  new  year  because  of  inadequate  tonnage  being  available. 

To-day's  quotations  on  part  cargoes  are  as  follows  for  January  shipment: — 


To  Port  Said, 

UX.  and  Europe  Egypt  Alexandria  South  Africa 

Wheat                         32s.  6d.  ($7.91)  35s.        ($8.52)  32s.  6d.  ($7.91) 

Flour                           35s        ($8.52)  37s.  6d.  ($9.12)  35s.  ($8.52) 

To                      Main  ports  in  Japan         Hong  Kong  Manila 

Wheat                        18s.        ($4.38)           25s.  ($6.08)  25s.  ($6.08) 

Flour                          20s.  6d.  ($4.99)           25s,  ($6.08)  25s.  ($6.08) 

(Flour  to  the  East  is  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds) 


TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1930 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  3,  1930. — Statistics  are  now  available  which  permit 
of  a  survey  of  New  Zealand's  external  trade  for  the  three  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1930,  and  also  of  the  general  conditions  of  finance,  production, 
employment,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Specially  compiled  statistics  have  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  particulars  of  imports  from  Canada  during  the  three  months 
under  review. 

EXPORTS 

The  value  of  exports  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1930,  was  £7,350,- 
389  as  compared  with  £7,883,238  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1929 — a 
decrease  of  £532,849.   For  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930  exports  amounted  to 
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£37,131,080  as  compared  with  £45,654,779  for  the  first  nine  months  last  year,  a 
reduction  of  £8,523,699.  The  exports  during  the  quarter  went  principally  to  United 
Kingdom,  £5,851,594  (£5,482,830  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929);  United 
States,  £460,620  (£869,891);  Australia,  £373,271  (£561,610);  Canada,  £178,126 
(£540,260);  India,  £116,778  (£86,159);  Germany,  £48,535  (£63,137);  France, 
£34,270  (£18,692);  Japan,  £33,684  (£39,683);  Fiji,  £31,846  (£35,755) ;  Italy, 
£28,000  (£56);  Hawaii,  £26,847  (£23,023);  Belgium,  £23,366  (£14,404);  and 
the  Netherlands,  £4,479  (£3,372).  A  survey  of  these  statistics  shows  that, 
while  total  shipments  declined,  several  countries  purchased  larger  quantities, 
the  outstanding  being  the  United  Kingdom  (increase  of  £368,764),  India 
(£30,619),  Italy  (£27,944),  France  (£15,578),  and  Belgium  (£8,962).  The 
most  pronounced  reductions  in  exports  during  the  third  quarter  took  place  in 
connection  with  shipments  to  United  States  (a  fall  of  £409,271),  Canada 
(£362,134),  and  Australia  ($188,339).  Although  exports  to  Canada  showed 
a  substantial  decrease  during  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  a  review 
of  the  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  shows  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  Shipments  to  Canada  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  were 
valued  at  £2,390,094  as  against  £2,102,121  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929, 
an  increase  of  £287,973.  India  was  the  only  other  country  to  purchase  more 
from  New  Zealand  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930  than  in  the  same  quarters 
of  1929. 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  during  the  September  quarter  of  1930 
were  as  follows  (figures  for  the  same  quarter  of  1929  in  parentheses) :  butter, 
£1,392,450  (£1,266,396);  wool,  £1,211,452  (£1,009,901);  cheese,  £853,385  (£659,- 
073) ;  frozen  mutton,  £504,316  (£495,645) ;  pelts,  £197,726  (£339,513) ;  tallow, 
£156,090  (£166,162);  gold,  £151,698  (£140,829);  sausage  casings,  £144,106 
(£144,409);  hides  and  calf  skins,  £140,549  (£176,914);  frozen  beef,  £94,745 
(£156,232) ;  rabbit  skins,  £60,097  (£180,431) ;  and  kauri  gum,  £37,841  (£68,- 
777). 

IMPORTS 

Imports  during  the  September  quarter  of  1930  were  valued  at  £10,781,000 
as  compared  with  £13,816,971  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1929,  a 
decrease  of  £3,035,971.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  the  value  of  imports 
was  £33,348,543,  while  the  corresponding  value  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929 
was  £36,354,414,  thus  showing  a  recession  of  £3,005,871.  From  these  figures  it 
is  seen  that  the  imports  during  the  September  quarter  were  considerably  below 
the  average. 

There  were  reductions  in  purchases  from  all  countries  except  Australia 
during  the  quarter  under  review.  Imports  from  Australia  in  the  three  months 
ended  September,  1930,  exceeded  those  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1929 
by  £299.367,  being  largely  accounted  for  by  importations  of  specie  to  the  value 
of  £250,000. 

Imports  for  the  quarter  came  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £4,- 
740,487  (£6,263,640  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929) ;  the  United  States, 
£1,725,960  (£2,656,797);  Australia,  £1,165,916  (£866,549);  Canada,  £1,015,345 
(£1,337,621);  Germany,  £264,199  (£293,307);  Dutch  East  Indies,  £210,611 
(£346,781);  Japan,  £194,795  (£253,679);  India,  £193,704  (£266,468);  Ceylon, 
£180,614  (£307,770) ;  and  France,  £159,696  (£233,435).  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
principal  decreases  in  purchases  occurred  in  those  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(£1,523,153),  the  United  States  (£930,837),  Canada  (£322,276),  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (£136,170),  Ceylon  (£127,156),  France  (£73,739),  India  (£72,764),  and 
Japan  (£58,884).  Imports  from  Belgium  showed  a  decline  of  £91,399 — from 
£147,315  for  the  September  quarter  of  1929  to  £55,916  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1930. 

The  approximate  percentages  for  the  four  principal  supplying  countries  for 
the  third  quarter,  1930,  compared  with  approximate  percentages  for  the  third 
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quarter  oi'  1929  (in  parentheses)  are:  United  Kingdom,  44  (45-4);  United 
Sttfel,  16  (19^2);  Australia,  10-8  (6-3);  and  Canada,  9*45  (9-65). 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  during  the  three  months  under  review 
wore  as  follows  (corresponding  values  for  the  1929  quarter  being  shown  in 
parentheses):  apparel,  £790,463  (£1,024,306);  petrol  and  kerosene,  £554,496 
(£670,009);  cotton  piece  goods,  £538,227  (£643,089);  motor  vehicles,  £514,187 
($1,221,433) ;  electrical  equipment,  £485,646  (£484,636);  silk  piece  goods,  £359,- 
L70  (£508,281) ;  timber,  £310,205  (£148,633);  boots  and  shoes,  £274,198  (£365,- 
3Q7)  ;  tins  for  motor  vehicles,  £204,690  (£264,711) ;  hardware,  £201,400  (£265,- 
120);  sugar,  £199,528  (£253,180);  tea,  £180,746  (£310,976);  floor  coverings, 
$167,97:7  (£182,548);  woollen  piece  goods,  £166,200'  (£208,655);  tobacco,  £152,- 
600  (£176,282);  whisky,  £125,461  (£147,888);  drapery,  £103,211  (£141,655)  ; 
coal.  £95,202  (£77,896);  cigarettes,  £85,507"  (£126,993);  and  wheat,  £16,101 
(£22,265).  The  imports  of  all  other  commodities  were  valued  at  £5,255,785 
(£6,573,048). 

Thus  the  imports  of  all  of  the  commodities  enumerated,  except  electrical 
equipment,  timber,  and  coal,  were  of  lower  values  in  the  1930  quarter  than  in 
the  1929  period. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Turning  now  to  purchases  from  Canada,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
value  for  the  September  quarter  of  1930  was  £1,015,345  as  against  £1,337,621 
for  the  relative  three  months  of  1929,  a  decrease  of  £322,276.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  totals  for  the  respective  quarters,  it  is  seen  that  Canada's  trade 
has  been  fairly  well  maintained.  The  position  may  be  considered  as  still  more 
satisfactory  when  it  is  realized  that  very  substantial  decreases  took  place  in  the 
total  imports  of  two  important  commodities  which  Canada  supplies  in  large 
numbers — namely,  motor  vehicles  and  tires  for  motor  vehicles — the  decreases 
in  total  purchases  being  £707,246  and  £60,021  respectively. 

A  survey  of  the  imports  from  Canada  shows  that  the  values  of  quite  a 
number  of  commodities  were  lower  in  the  1930  quarter  than  in  the  same  three 
months  of  1929.  The  principal  decreases  are  observed  in  passenger  vehicles 
(£181,810);  motor  tires  (£50,684);  rubber  and  canvas  boots  and  shoes  (£33,- 
184)  ;  pianos  (£11,397)  ;  plain  fencing  wire  (£9,810) ;  parts  of  motor  vehicles 
(£7,841);  apparel  n.e.i.  (£7,407) ;  fish  preserved  in  tins  (£5,808);  wrought 
iron  pipes  (£4,668) ;  electric  stoves  and  ranges  (£4,337) ;  leather  boots  and  shoes 
(£4,287);  iron  wire  n.e.i.  (£4,268);  newsprint  (£4,134);  chocolate  confectionery 
(£3,822) ;  sole  leather  (£3,519) ;  plaster  pulp  sheets  (£3,384) ;  sawn  dressed 
hemlock  (£3,319) ;  chassis  for  motor  vehicles  (£3,309) ;  iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt 
and  rod  (£2,982) ;  belting  other  than  leather  (£2,892)  ;  plaster  of  paris  (£2,249) ; 
barbed  fencing  wire  (£2,248);  hardware  n.e.i.  (£2,277) ;  rough  sawn  Douglas  fir 
(£2,210);  and  woodworking  machinery  (£2,048).  Substantial  increases  are 
evidenced  in  the  purchases  of  chassis  for  lorries  (£23,683)  ;  mowers  (£7,933) ; 
carpets,  matting,  etc.  (£6,804) ;  hosiery  (£5,779) ;  provisions  n.e.i.  (£4,942) ; 
iron  and  steel  pig  and  billet  (£4,412) ;  agricultural  implements  n.e.i.  (£2,987) ; 
children's  boots  and  shoes  (£2,837) ;  wrapping  paper  (£2,806)  ;  and  reapers  and 
binders  (£2,045).  • 

Full  details  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  Canadian  origin  during  the 
three  months  ended  September  30,  1930,  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  18806). 

FINANCE 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  six  trading  banks  which  operate  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  September  quarter  shows  the  financial,  position  to  be  sound. 
These  returns  must  be  considered  as  being  particularly  satisfactory  when  due 
consideration  is  given  to  the  effects  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  New  Zealand's 
principal  exports  on  the  spending  power  of  the  community,  this  fall  in  price 
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being  the  result  of  the  general  depression.  For  the  September  quarters  of  1926 
and  1927  there  were  excesses  of  advances  over  deposits  of  $2,341,093  and 
£3,601,481  respectively.  For  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1928  and  1929  the 
position  had  reversed  and  there  were  excesses  of  deposits  over  advances  of 
£7,476,594  and  £5,030,634  respectively.  For  the  third  quarter  of  1930  deposits 
totalled  £52,550,439  and  advances  £52,506,902,  leaving  an  excess  of  deposits 
of  £43,537. 

PRODUCTION 

Dairy  Produce. — The  dairy  season  nominally  ends  in  July  in  New  Zea- 
land. Production  during  the  1929-30  season  constituted  a  record.  For  the 
twelve  months  ended  July,  1930,  the  amount  of  butter  graded  was  95,344  tons 
as  against  81,656  tons  during  the  preceding  season,  an  increase  of  16-76  per 
cent.  During  the  year  ended  July  31,  1930,  there  were  87,253  tons  of  cheese 
graded,  consisting  of  57,689  tons  of  white  and  29,564  tons  of  coloured.  Pro- 
duction during  the  1928-29  year  was  59,058  tons  of  white  and  27,547  tons  of 
coloured. 

For  the  two  months  of  the  current  season  ended  September  30,  1930,  the 
quantity  of  butter  graded  was  10,459  tons  as  against  9,041  tons  for  the  cor- 
responding two  months  of  1929.  Cheese  graded  during  August  and  September 
1930,  amounted  to  5,482  tons  as  compared  with  4,090  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929. 

Prices  obtained  for  butter  and  cheese  showed  some  improvement  at  the 
end  of  the  June  quarter  in  1930,  but  the  confidence  engendered  has  not  been 
maintained  and  the  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  September  quarter  were 
lower  than  those  in  force  at  the  beginning.  Particulars  of  London  prices  of 
salted  butter  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  varied  somewhat.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  quotations  ruling  for  butter  and  cheese  during  the  quarter  are 
briefly  stated  below: — 

Cheese 

Butter—  salted  White  Coloured 

Date  Per  Cwt.  Per  Cwt.  Per  Cwt. 

June  27   135s.  to  138s.       75s.  to  66s.       82s.  to  84s. 

July  25   135s.  to  140s.       78s.  to  80s.       83s.  to  84s. 

August  29   124s.  to  130s.       71s.  to  73s.       76s.  to  78s. 

September  26   124s.  to  130s.       74s.  to  76s.       73s.  to  75s. 

October  3   116s.  to  124s.       71s.  to  73s.       70s.  to  72s. 

The  prices  of  butter  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  were  almost  down  to  pre- 
war level,  quotations  at  June  30,  1914,  for  New  Zealand  butter  in  London  being 
108s.  to  114s.  per  cwt. 

Wool. — The  usual  winter  wool  -sales  have  been  held  in  various  centres 
throughout  New  Zealand  during  the  quarter.  The  demand  is  reported  to  have 
been  fairly  good,  but  prices  have  declined  in  sympathy  with  the  general  down- 
ward tendency.  During  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1930,  sales  of 
wool  amounted  to  12,875  bales  out  of  15,055  bales  offered.  Corresponding  figures 
for  1929  were  10,963  bales  sold  and  12,951  bales  offered.  Exports  of  wool 
during  the  September  quarter,  1930,  were  85,564  bales  as  against  44,285  bales 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1929. 

Meat. — The  latest  returns  covering  the  twelve  months  from  October  1, 
1929,  to  September  30,  1930,  show  substantial  increases  in  shipments  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  but  decreases  in  beef,  pork  and  boneless  beef.  Killings  for  export 
during  the  year  ended  September  were  greater  than  for  the  previous  year  in 
every  case  except  pork.  Prices  were  well  maintained  and  prospects  were  fairly 
bright  at  the  end  of  September. 

Hides  and  Sheep  Skins. — During  the  third  quarter  of  1930  sales  of  hides 
and  sheep  skins  as  usual  have  been  held  in  the  principal  centres.  Competition 
has  been  fairly  good  but  prices  show  a  reduction.    For  example,  at  the  sale 
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held  in  Wellington  on  June  20,  1930,  ox  hides  of  weight  53/59  were  quoted 
at  <V,d.  bo  (Vjd,  while  on  September  26  the  prices  were  3^d.  to  5Jd.  Similarly 
for  sheep  skins,  dry  pelts  were  priced  at  4^d.  to  on  June  30,  and  at  Id.  to 
3d.  on  September  26. 

BUILDING  PERMITS 

Building  permits  during  the  September  quarter  showed  a  substantial  decline. 
The  number  of  permits  for  the  larger  towns  in  July,  1930,  was  1,144  as  against 
1,425  in  July,  1929,  while  the  number  for  August,  1930,  was  1,048  as  compared 
with  1,383  for  August,  1929.  Thus  there  were  decreases  of  19-7  and  24-2  per 
cent  for  July  and  August  respectively.  The  building  trade,  in  common  with 
most  industries,  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  depressed  financial  and  economic  con- 
ditions, and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  curtailment  in  the  building  of  city 
premises  and  houses. 

RACING  INVESTMENTS 

The  totalizator  investments  afford  a  good  indication  of  general  financial 
conditions  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the  public,  as  racing  is  a  very  popular  sport 
in  New  Zealand.  During  the  two  months  ended  September,  1930,  there  were 
27  race  days  with  a  total  of  212  races,  the  same  numbers  as  for  the  two  months 
of  1929.  The  totalizator  investments  during  the  1930  period  amounted  to 
£556,379  as  against  £714,281  for  August  and  September  of  1929. 

SUMMARY 

The  review  of  the  external  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1930  shows  a  balance  of  imports  over  exports  of  £3,430,611,  as  against  £5,933,733 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1929.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  balance 
during  the  September  quarter  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  general  trend  of  trade  as 
there  are  comparatively  small  exports  of  produce  during  that  period.  The 
external  trade  for  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1930,  shows  a  balance  of 
exports  over  imports  of  £3,782,537  as  compared  with  £9,300,365  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1929.  While  the  favourable  balance  is  considerably  less  than 
in  1929,  it  must  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  prices  received  for  produce  are  low,  and  furthermore  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wool  crop  has  not  yet  been  exported,  the  "  cany- 
over  "  being  estimated  at  from  116,000  to  120,000  bales. 

The  finances  of  New  Zealand  are  sound,  and  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
economy  there  is  little  cause  for  pessimism.  Production  in  practically  every 
branch  of  industry,  both  primary  and  secondary,  has  at  least  been  well  main- 
tained and  in  most  cases  has  made  progress.  The  cost  of  living  has  shown  a 
slight  downward  tendency,  particularly  in  farm  produce,  commensurate  with 
the  decline  in  world  prices.  Unemployment  is  a  serious  problem  in  New  Zealand; 
the  number  of  unemployed  on  the  books  of  the  Government  Employment 
Bureaux  at  September  8,  1930,  was  5,536.  With  the  advent  of  summer  there 
should  be  a  marked  improvement  in  this  connection.  The  Government  has 
taken  active  steps  to  relieve  unemployment,  and  the  Unemployment  Act,  1930. 
provides  for  a  levy  of  30s.  per  annum  on  each  adult  male,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  in  the  relief  of  unemployment. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  restrict  imports  to  the  minimum,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  general  trade.  It 
is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  price  of  farming  land  is  too  high  in  proportion 
to  the  prices  now  being  received  for  produce.  It  wrould  seem  fairly  obvious  that 
as  New  Zealand  has  to  send  her  produce  long  distances  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  countries  located  short  distances  from  world  markets,  the  price 
of  land  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

These  aspects  of  the  economic  life  of  New  Zealand  are  receiving  careful 
consideration  by  statesmen,  bankers,  economists  and  the  commercial  community, 
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and  with  the  undoubted  soundness  of  the  Dominion  and  the  recognized  stability 
of  her  financial  institutions  and  commercial  houses,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  future. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Canada's  trade  with  New  Zealand,  while  the  past 
quarter  has  seen  a  satisfactory  continuation  of  the  trade  channels  which  have 
been  developed,  it  is  feared  that  there  may  be  a  decrease  in  purchases  from  the 
Dominion.  The  duties  on  motor  vehicles,  parts  and  tires  of  Canadian  origin 
have  recently  been  increased,  and  this  will  without  doubt  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  trade  concerned.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  trade  in  general 
merchandise  will  develop,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  the  anticipated 
decline  in  purchases  of  Canadian  motor  vehicles  and  tires. 

CANADIAN  HONEY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

SOUTH  WALES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  23,  1930. — Although  honey  in  small  quantities  is  pro- 
duced in  the  West  of  England,  such  supplies  are  usually  absorbed  locally  for 
table  consumption,  and  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Large  quan- 
tities are  imported  from  New  Zealand,  California,  and  Canada  for  domestic  use, 
and  bulk  supplies  for  the  manufacturing  confectionery  trades  from  Chile, 
Jamaica,  and  Siberia. 

Statistics  of  the  imports  of  honey  into  Bristol  Channel  ports  are  not  avail- 
able, but  Canada's  share  in  this  business  with  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  in  1924  this  country  took  295,641  pounds  valued  at 
$34,473,  by  comparison  with  346,271  pounds  valued  at  $33,382  in  1929.  During 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1930,  the  imports  of  Canadian  honey  into  this  country 
had  risen  to  1,218,044  pounds  valued  at  $134,254,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  export  business  in  Canadian  honey. 

The  demand  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  West  of  England  is  for  the 
best  selected  grades  of  white  clover  of  very  fine  grain  and  fairly  strong  flavour. 
(By  strong  flavour  is  not  meant  the  pungency  one  meets  with  in  buckwheat 
varieties.)  It  is  usually  retailed  in  glass  jars  of  i  pound  and  1  pound  each,  and 
in  waxed  cardboard  containers  of  the  same  sizes.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
5-pound  tins  for  retail  sale,  both  set  and  in  liquid  form.  The  keen  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  to  purchase  Empire  foodstuffs  has 
stimulated  the  demand  for  honey  from  New  Zealand,  Canadian,  and  Jamaican 
sources  of  supply. 

Importation  from  Canada  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  one  firm  who  auction 
shipments  on  arrival,  where  it  is  bought  in  bulk  by  distributors  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  turn  blended  and  repacked  in  small  containers — 5-pound  tins, 
etc. — for  retail  sale  under  various  brands.  Much  Canadian  honey  is  sold  with- 
out the  public  being  aware  of  the  fact,  as  frequently  supplies  are  blended  with 
Californian  or  other  imported  honey  and  cannot  therefore  be  labelled  Canadian 
or  Empire  produce. 

packing 

A  popular  packing  desired  by  importers  of  domestic  honey  is  in  60-pound 
tins,  two  tins  to  the  case. 

Large  supplies  are  imported  into  the  West  of  England  for  use  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  chocolate  and  other  confectionery  and  of  patent  fancy  breads, 
Bristol  being  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  this  industry  in  Great  Britain.  Imports 
for  these  trades  come  largely  from  California,  Chile,  and  Jamaica,  and  a  coarser 
and  darker  honey  is  acceptable  usually  in  barrels  of  \\  cwt.  and  3i  cwt.,  or  in 
i-cwt.  tins. 
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PRICES 


Quotations  for  this  market  are  always  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  As  in  the 
case  of  other  commodities,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  prices.  During  1929 
prices  ranged  from  60s.  ($14.60)  to  65s,  ($15.81)  per  cwt.  for  very  best  white 
•lover  ex  stores  London;  45s.  ($10.94)  to  48s.  ($11.67)  per  cwt.  for  best  light 
amber  ex  stores  London.  These  prices  amount  to  42s.  ($10.21)  to  43s.  ($10.46) 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  Prices  to-day  are  easier,  and  run  from  50s.  ($12.16) 
\o  55s.  ($13.38)  for  very  best  white  clover,  and  from  40s.  ($9.73)  to  45s.  ($10.94) 
for  best  light  amber,  ex  stores.  Californian  light  amber  is  obtainable  at  40s. 
(S9.73)  c.i.f.  Avonmouth. 

Shipments  of  Californian,  Chilian,  and  Jamaican  honey  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
effected  any  time  during  the  year.  New-crop  Chilian  honey  is  available  for 
February-March  shipment. 

The  confectionery  trades — who  will  accept  the  darker  and  coarser  grades 
of  honey  provided  they  are  of  strong  true  honey  flavour — are  paying  the  present 
spot  prices  per  cwt.  ex  store,  less  2-J  per  cent:  Pile  X,  44s.  ($10.70) ;  Pile  1, 
40s.  ($9.73);  Pile  2,  37s.  ($8.99);  Pile  3,  35s.  ($8.51);  no  pile,  29s.  ($7.05), 
exchange  at  par. 

For  shipment  average  Pile  3  is  quoted  at  29s.  ($7.05)  c.i.f.  Californian  on 
the  spot  is  quoted  at  38s.  ($9.24)  to  50s.  ($12.16),  according  to  quality.  Very 
little  Jamaican  is  available  at  the  moment,  and  Siberian — sales  of  which  have 
been  difficult — is  not  plentiful. 

Normally  quotations  for  the  confectionery  trade  from  the  various  exporting 
countries  range  as  follows: — 


Califormian  clover,  in  tins  and  cases..  ..  40s.  ($9.73)  to  44s.  ($10.70) 
Siberian  "Lime  Tree"  honey  in   tins  and 

cases   45s.  ($10.94)  ito  50s.  ($12.16) 

Siberian  buckwheat,  in  tins  and  cases..   ..  28s.  ($6.80)  to  35s.  ($8.51) 


DECISION   OF   THE   WHEAT   POOL   WELL  RECEIVED 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  15,  1930. — Announcement  was  made  last  week  by  Mr. 
J.  I.  McFarland,  the  new  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool,  of  the 
new  overseas  sales  policy.  Reversing  the  direct  selling  overseas  of  grain,  the 
pool  announced  the  withdrawal  of  its  overseas  representatives  and  the  closing 
of  its  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries.  Also  the  further 
statement  was  given  wide  publicity  that  all  ordinary  established  facilities  for 
marketing  would  in  future  be  used  by  the  pool. 

Mr.  McFarland's  statement  has  been  extremely  well  received  in  West  oi 
England  grain  circles,  and  whilst  traders  are  rather  reticent,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  trade  generally  is  delighted  over  this  step  as  they  expect  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  in  the  trading  in  Canadian  wheat.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their 
goodwill  has  been  revived  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years.  Already  it  has 
had  a  most  favourable  effect  in  not  only  creating  a  friendly  feeling  where 
there  have  been  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pool's  sales  policy  in  the  past, 
but  also  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  immediately  favourable  effect  m 
strengthening  the  demand  for  Canadian ,  wheat.  The  head  of  one  firm  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  Mr.  McFarland  was  to  be  congratulated  on  his  courage, 
and  that  his  statement  of  December  8  was  not  only  wise  but  opportune. 


Chilian,  in  barrels.  . 
Jamaican,  in  barrels 


Per  Cwt.  c.i.f.  U.K.:  Exchange  at  par 
32s.     ($7.78)  to  38s.  ($9.24) 
34s.    ($8.26)  to  38s,  ($9.24) 
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FROZEN  AND  DRIED  EGG  TRADE  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  19,  1930. — Bakers  and  confectioners  throughout  the 
North  of  England  provide  an  extensive  outlet  for  canned  frozen  eggs.  A  much 
smaller  demand  also  exists  for  dried  egg  yolks  and  albumen.  To  give  an 
indication  of  the  size  of  this  trade,  the  imports  of  eggs  not  in  shell  to  this 
country  during  the  past  three  years  are  submitted  as  follows: — 

Quantities  Value 
Year  ended  Dee.  31  Year  ended  Dec.  31 

1927        1928        1929  1927  1928  1929 

Imports  to  Great  Britain  of  eggs, 
not  in  shell — 

From  China  (including  Hong- 
Kong)   cwts.    663,957    669.578    787,S90    £3.259,060    £3,179,308  £3,636,668 

From  other  countries.  .  .cAvts.      14,109      13,395       8,424  79,257  72,227  46,682 

Total   678,066    682,973    796,314    £3,338,317    £3,251,535  £3,683,350 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  are  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  China.  It.  is  reported  that  the  business  of  preparing  eggs  for 
export  in  that  country,  particularly  frozen  eggs  in  cans,  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
six  or  seven  large  foreign  firms  who  maintain  an  organization  for  collecting 
the  eggs  and  have  their  own  freezing  plants  in  China  ports.  The  majority  of 
these  firms  also  have  extensive  selling  organizations  in  England;  one  firm  of 
pioneer  shippers  have  their  own  cold  storage  warehouse  in  this  country.  It  is 
reported  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  a  few  shipments  of  Canadian 
frozen  eggs  in  tins  came  to  Liverpool,  but  the  quality  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  up  to  requirements.  With  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions,  it  was  not 
possible  to  meet  competition  and  while  it  is  understood  that  one  or  two  Cana- 
dian exporters  have  recently  been  considering  this  market,  the  extremely  low 
cost  cf  raw  material  in  China  plus  the  well-established  competition  outlined 
above,  would,  it  is  believed,  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Canadian 
firms  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  business. 

Although  the  complete  statistics  for  the  period  1924  to  1928  indicate  a 
small  importation  from  the  United  States,  American  frozen  eggs  are  not  con- 
sidered a  factor  of  any  importance  in  this  market,  and  as  American  interests 
are  associated  with  the  packing  of  eggs  in  China,  it  is  thought  that  some  of 
these  eggs  may  possibly  be  of  Chinese  origin  shipped  via  the  United  States. 
Irish  packers  attempt  to  compete  for  this  trade,  but  do  not  seem  to  make  much 
headway  except  among  a  few  customers  who  occasionally  buy  from  that  source. 
The  quantities  imported  from  Ireland,  however,  are  negligible,  presumably  on 
account  of  price. 

Frozen  eggs  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  China  before  the  war 
by  the  pioneer  firms  in  the  business,  but  up  until  a  few  years  ago  this  method  of 
shipment  had  to  compete  against  large  quantities  of  what  were  described  as 
boricated  eggs.  These  consisted  mainly  of  boricated  yolks  which  were  exported 
in  large  barrels  and  mixed  here  with  dried  albumen.  In  addition,  boricated 
whole  eggs  were  also  sold,  although  the  demand  was  not  as  large  as  for  the  yolks 
and  whites  separate.  Dried  yolks  were  also  imported,  but  the  demand  for  thi 
type  has  always  been  comparatively  limited. 

Since  the  war,  and  particularly  during  the  last  few  years,  several  addition:!  1 
firms  have  become  established  in  the  frozen  egg  trade,  and  this  section  of  the 
business  has  been  steadily  growing.  The  regulations  which  went  into  e  fieri 
about  two  years  ago  prohibiting  the  use  of  borax  as  a  preservative  gave  a  further 
decided  impetus  to  frozen  eggs,  with  the  result  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  trade  is  now  done  in  frozen  eggs  in  cans  varying  in  weight  from  11  pounds 
up  to  46  pounds,  depending  on  the  individual  brand.  These  are  mainly  shipped 
in  the  whole  egg,  although  canned  yolks  are  also  obtainable.    In  order  fcjo 
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comply  with  the  antipreservative  regulations,  egg  yolks  are  also  shipped  to 
this  market  from  China  prepared  in  glycerine,  but  this  is  a  very  small  trade  in 
comparison  with  the  frozen  article,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  trade,  not 
very  satisfactory. 

Frozen  eggs  are  sold  to  the  larger  buyers  on  a  twelve  months'  contract 
basis,  and  are  obtainable  in  first  and  second  qualities,  there  being  a  slight 
variation  in  price  between  the  two.  Confidential  information  on  prices  has  been 
forwarded  with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  the- information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms. 

MARKET  FOR  WASTE  AND  POWDERED  ASBESTOS  IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  17,  1930. — A  large  portion  of  the  asbestos  and 
asbestos  waste  imported  into  this  country  is  mined  in  Canada,  with  South 
Africa  the  strongest  competitor.  While  there  are  several  outlets  for  these  pro- 
ducts in  this  territory,  the  greatest  user  of  asbestos  in  England  is  a  large  amal- 
gamation having  mills  in  Rochdale,  and  recognized  as  practically  controlling 
the  trade  in  this  country  for  certain  asbestos  products  such  as  heat-insulating 
materials.  This  last  feature  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  existing  market 
for  asbestos  waste,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of  asbestos  com- 
position, made  up  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent  asbestos  mixed  with  magnesium, 
one  well-known  brand  containing  15  per  cent  asbestos  and  85  per  cent  mag- 
nesium. The  cheapness  of  the  latter  commodity  explains  its  predominance. 
Another  well-known  use  of  asbestos  waste  is  for  providing  a  filler  for  asbestos 
mattresses  or  boiler  economizers.  With  a  number  of  exceptions,  most  of  the 
firms  dealing  in  such  material  obtain  their  requirements  through  this  well- 
known  firm.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  small  outlets  for  asbestos  waste, 
for  which  distributing  houses  seek  an  independent  source  of  supply,  and  this 
office  is  now  in  touch  with  an  importer  who  caters  to  such  a  market. 

Among  the  uses  of  asbestos  waste  powder  is  that  of  mixing  with  rubber 
for  the  production  of  various  rubber  insulating  products.  There  again  the 
combine  in  question  holds  a  prominent  place,  but  there  are  also  certain  well- 
knowm  rubber  manufacturers  who  buy  independently  through  merchants.  One 
manufacturer  reported  that  he  had  considerable  use  for  asbestos  of  100  mesh 
and  free  of  all  impurities.  Another  firm  of  importers  stated  that  they  had  a 
good  market  for  powdered  air-floated  asbestos  of  good  white  colour,  and  were 
willing  to  consider  offers  from  any  Canadian  source  of  supply.  Interested 
Canadian  exporters  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

MARKET  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  BERMUDA 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  December  24,  1930. — Although  Bermuda  has  a  population 
of  only  a  little  over  30,000,  on  account  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  island  as 
a  tourist  resort  there  is  periodic  activity  in  the  building  construction  industry 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  new  hotels,  etc.  There  are  opportunities  for 
Canadian  firms  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  business  done  in  building 
materials,  builders'  hardware,  and  other  building  construction  equipment.  There 
is  also  a  limited  market  for  concrete  and  wood-working  machinery.  Those 
engaged  in  the  industry  are  favourably  disposed  towards  the  purchase  of  Cana- 
dian products  provided  prices  and  other  things  are  equal.  It  is  suggested  that 
interested  Canadian  firms  send  catalogues  and  price  lists  to  addresses  which  may 
be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  44  White- 
hall Street,  New  York,  or  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 
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NEW  SUGAR  REFINERY    IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  23,  1930. — The  United  Fruit  Company  have  just  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  the  first  sugar  refinery  to  be  established  in  Jamaica. 
The  refinery  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  is  capable  of  producing  upwards  of 
90  tons  of  refined  sugar  per  day. 

Immediately  following  the  opening  of  the  refinery,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  under  the  Sugar 
Industry  Aid  Law,  1929  (Law  26,  1929),  directed  that  the  maximum  retail 
price  in  Jamaica  for  locally  refined  sugar,  should  be  3^d.  per  pound. 

During  the  past  four  years,  Jamaica's  imports  of  refined  sugar  have  ranged 
from  about  900  to  1,300  tons  per  annum.  The  production  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  refinery  will  accordingly  more  than  take  care  of  the  entire  import 
requirements  of  this  Colony. 

Jamaica's  last  sugar  crop  is  stated  to  be  about  64,697  tons.  Normally  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported,  the  balance  being  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  Island. 

INDIA'S  FOREIGN   TRADE   SHOWS   SHARP  DECLINE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(1  croire  =  10,000,000  rupees;    1  lakh  =  100,000  rupees;    1  rupee  =  $0-3650) 

Calcutta,  December  6,  1930. — Official  trade  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  Government  of  India  show  that  imports  of  merchandise  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
31}  amounted  to  only  39^  crores  of  rupees  ($144,175,000)  against  Rs.60| 
crores  ($219,912,500)  in  the  corresponding  period,  1929.  In  October  alone 
imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  only  Rs.4|  crores 
($15,512,500)  as  compared  with  Rs.8  crores  ($29,200,000)  in  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  seven  months 
period  were  Rs.5U  crores  ($187,975,000)  as  against  Rs.67  crores  ($244,550,000), 
while  in  October  alone  these  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.7^  crores  ($27,375,000) , 
as  compared  with  Rs.9f  crores  ($44,587,500)  in  the  preceding  October.  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  all-round  falling-off  in 
imports,  which  has  particularly  affected  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
normally  British  goods  represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  imports  of  India. 

Due  to  purely  economic  conditions,  a  sharp  decline  in  imports  was  inevit- 
able, the  political  factor  merely  helping  to  accelerate  and  emphasize  the  cur- 
tailment in  demand  which  was  bound  to  follow  due  to  the  decline  in  exports  of 
Indian  produce  with  the  consequent  lessening  of  purchasing  power  and  ability 
to  absorb  foreign  goods  on  the  former  scale.  While  imports  have  decreased  at 
the  same  time,  exports  have  also  been  contracting  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
almost  to  the  same  extent.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  seven 
months  ending  October,  1930,  fell  by  Rs.40  crores  ($146,000,000)  or  28  per  cent, 
while  exports  of  Indian  produce  in  the  same  period  declined  by  Rs.42  crores 
($153,300,000)  or  23  per  cent.  Although  the  boycott  has  done  much  to  hasten 
the  contraction  of  imports,  the  lessening  of  purchasing  abroad  was  inevitable 
and  at  the  same  time  exports  would  naturally  decrease  due  to  world-wide  con- 
ditions^ As  the  figures  above  quoted  show,  these  decreases  have  not  been  dis- 
proportionate. In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ended 
October,  1930,  the  grand  total  of  India's  foreign  trade  amounted  to  Rs.243  crores 
($886,950,000)  as  against  Rs.327  crores  ($1,193,550,000)  in  the  same  period  of 
1929,  a  decrease  of  Rs,84  crores  ($306,600,000)  or  26  per  cent,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  India's  foreign  trade  has  diminished  by  more  than 
one-quarter,  and  from  what  may  be  gauged  of  the  future  there  is  apparently 
little  hope  of  betterment  for  some  considerable  time. 
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NORWEGIAN  GRAIN  CROP  FOR  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  16,  1930. — The  Norwegian  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reports  that,  as  regards  all  cereals,  the  1930'  crops  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  1929,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 

Estimated 
1929  Crop      1930  Crop 


Tons  Tons 

Wheat   20,422  21,123 

Eve   13,660  14,904 

Oats   176,296  203,894 

Batley   98,686  109,706 


With  the  exception  of  wheat,  this  year's  crops  are  above  those  of  an 
average  year.  If  the  average  crop  is  represented  by  100,  the  figures  for  the  last 
two  years  would  be  as  follows: — 

Estimated 
1929  Crop      1930  Crop 


Average  100 

Wheat   93  96 

Rye  .  "...       94  103 

Oats  ,   91  105 

Barley  91  >  H  101 


The  quality  of  the  grain  has,  on  the  whole,  been  good.  In  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts,  howrever,  the  crops  have  suffered  considerable  damage  on 
account  of  the  excessive  rainfall.  In  the  remaining  districts  the  quality  is 
reported  to  have  been  extremely  good  throughout. 


BREEDING  OF  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  IN  THE  RHINELAND 

J.  C.  McGiklivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  22,  1980. — Western  Germany  has  an  embryonic 
but  promising  industry  in  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals,  which  under 
normal  conditions  presents  a  favourable  market  for  Canadian  exporters.  At 
present,  however,  owing  to  the  universal  economic  depression,  which  is  par- 
ticularly marked  in  Germany,  most  importers  are  not  in  a  position  to  consider 
purchases  from  abroad.  The  low  prices  which  are  being  asked  by  domestic 
ranchers  also  tend  to  make  profitable  business  difficult. 

While  it  is  possible  that  an  occasional  animal  from  overseas  might  be 
sold,  the  present  price  level  in  Canada  is  too  high  for  Western  Germany.  It 
is  reported  that  one  shipment  of  American  foxes  which  arrived  on  consignment 
some  months  ago  remain  unsold  with  little  immediate  prospect  of  being  taken  up. 

As  another  example  of  the  static  condition  of  the  fur-bearing  animal 
industry,  one  large  rancher  stated  that  during  the  present  year  he  had  sold 
only  12  foxes  in  comparison  with  106  in  1929.  He  also  stated  that  German- 
bred  foxes,  which  a  year  ago  were  offered  for  the  equivalent  of  $1,200,  could 
now  be  secured  for  $250.  Because  of  these  low  prices  an  abnormal  amount 
of  pelting  has  been  done,  and  a  considerable  number  of  animals  have  been 
destroyed  which  under  normal  circumstances  would  have  been  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  In  the  long  run  this  should  prove  beneficial  to  Canadian 
exporters  when  conditions  have  improved  and  depleted  stocks  can  be 
replenished. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  10,000  to  12,000  foxes  in  Germany — 
of  which  approximately  8,000  are  poor-quality  animals  fit  only  for  pelting  pur- 
poses— and  8,000  mink,  as  well  as  a  lesser  number  of  other  small  fur-bearing 
animals. 

While  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  independent  ranchers,  the  great 
majority  of  German  fox  farmers  are  grouped  in  four  associations.  One  of 
these  is  in  East  Prussia  with  headquarters  at  Konigsburg,  two  are  in  the  south 
with  Dresden  and  Leipzig  as  their  central  points,  while  the  fourth,  which  covers 
the  Rhineland,  has  its  headquarters  in  Cologne.  This  latter  association,  the 
Westdeutsche  Verband  fur  Pelztierzucht,  has  a  total  of  ninety  members  with 
thirty-five  ranches  among  them.  In  these  latter  are  included  one  in  Holland, 
one  in  Belgium,  and  one  in  Luxemburg,  all  three  of  which  are  near  the  German 
frontier.  The  herdbook  of  the  Westdeutsche  Verband  lists  900  foxes,  and  this 
association  claims  to  be  more  thoroughly  organized  than  any  of  its  three  sister 
societies.  If  the  present  tentative  plans  of  the  organization,  which  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  other  associations,  are  carried  to  their 
conclusion,  the  fur-bearing  animal  industry  in  Germany  will  be  a  highly 
organized  and  efficient  structure.  It  is  intended  to  establish  a  strict  system  of 
registration:  all  foxes  which  do  not  measure  up  to  a  certain  standard  will  be 
eliminated.  The  contemplated  system  of  registration  will  call  for  a  herdbook 
with  several  sections,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  animals  will  be  placed 
depending  on  their  ancestry,  and  it  is  stated  that  all  those  showing  any  marked 
weaknesses  will  be  pelted  in  order  that  the  strain  may  be  kept  at  a  high  level. 
Inducements  will  be  offered  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  all  ranchers  become 
members,  and  in  time  it  is  believed  that  they  can  influence  the  Government  to 
bring  in  a  system  of  control  through  the  issuance  of  import  permits  so  that 
after  the  general  quality  of  the  animals  has  been  raised,  no  foreign  foxes  which 
are  considered  to  be  below  this  level  can  be  brought  into  the  country. 

The  cost  of  the  association  to  members  is  based  on  the  number  of  animals 
belonging  to  each  individual.  At  present  it  is  high,  being  approximately  $15 
per  fox,  although  it  is  understood  that  in  a  short  time  this  can  be  reduced  to 
about  $5.  In  return  for  membership  in  the  association,  various  services  are 
offered.  Chief  among  these  are  the  advantages  of  co-operative  action  in  both 
buying  and  selling.  The  first  of  these  includes  not  only  the  purchasing  of 
breeding  animals  but  of  ranch  equipment  and  supplies.  The  selling  is  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  pelts.  The  WTest  German  Associa- 
tion is  also  attempting  to  take  care  of  its  own  insuring.  Apart  from  the  fore- 
going, expert  advice  on  animal  breeding  and  husbandry  and  on  the  erection  of 
pens  is  given.  There  is  also  the  herdbook  previously  referred  to,  and  scientific 
assistance  is  available  from  biologists  and  veterinarians. 

An  interesting  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  German- 
bred  foxes  is  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  guarantee  litters:  if  the  requisite 
number  of  pups  are  not  forthcoming,  they  are  secured  elsewhere  to  make  up 
the  guaranteed  total. 

A  strong  interest  is  being  shown  in  fox  farming  in  many  parts  of  Western 
Germany.  The  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  has  from  the  beginning  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  capital.  With  better  conditions  it  will,  however,  again 
become  a  good  buyer,  although  it  must  be  realized  that  it  will  in  the  long  run 
become  a  competitor. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  silver  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
although  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  signed  by  :i 
veterinary  officer.  These  certificates  are  usually  countersigned  by  a  German 
consul  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  importation  of  muskrats  into  Germany 
is  prohibited. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  12,  1930. — Despite  the  fact  that  China  is  sharing  in 
the  present  world-wide  depression  of  trade  and  industry,  the  cessation  of  the 
civil  warfare  which  has  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  China  for  the  past  year  has — 
a i  least  temporarily — removed  one  of  the  major  evils  with  which  this  country 
has  been  afflicted. 

The  conclusion  of  the  military  operations  by  the  Central  Government  against 
the  Northern  war-lords — General  Yen  Hsi  Shan  and  General  Feng  Yu  Hsiang — 
was  largely  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  Manchurian  forces  under  Marshal 
Chang  Hsueh  Liang,  controlling  the  practically  autonomous  territory  known  as 
the  North-Eastern  Provinces,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  Manchuria  north 
of  the  Great  Wall. 

This  has  been  followed  by  a  rapprochement  between  Nanking  and  Mukden, 
which  should  prove  of  greater  value  in  bringing  peace  to  this  distracted  country 
than  any  single  event  during  the  past  five  years.  A  feeling  of  restrained  optimism 
is  now  apparent  throughout  both  the  foreign  and  Chinese  communities,  and  the 
energetic  measures  now  being  taken  by  the  National  Government  against  the 
strongly  organized  groups  of  bandits  in  the  Central  Provinces  will,  it  is  hoped, 
greatly  accelerate  the  return  to  normal  trading  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  the  serious  strife  of  the  past  year  resulted  in  tremendous 
damage  to  all  transportation  lines,  both  rail  and  boat,  and  these  will  take  many 
months  to  re-establish.  General  cargo  is,  however,  commencing  to  move  into 
the  interior,  and  a  steady  reduction  is  noted  in  the  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks 
in  the  main  coastal  ports. 

THE  FALL  IN  SILVER 

Had  the  present  unprecedented  drop  in  the  value  of  silver  not  taken  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  China  as  a  whole  would  have  recovered  very  rapidly  from 
the  country-wide  depression  caused  by  the  recent  serious  civil  warfare,  but  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  long-awaited  peaceful 
condition  with  all  products  based  on  foreign  currency  costing  approximately 
100  per  cent  more  than  was  the  case  one  year  ago.  This  serious  exchange  situa- 
tion has  almost  completely  stopped  the  import  of  all  luxury  and  semi-luxury 
goods,  and  seriously  retards  all  new  industrial  developments  and  replacements  of 
expensive  machinery  and  of  manufactured  products. 

In  bulk  necessities  also  such  as  wheat,  flour,  and  tinned  stuffs  of  all  kinds, 
all  trading  is  being  done  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  with  merchants  refusing  to 
commit  themselves  for  more  than  a  month  in  advance. 

The  serious  economic  situation  in  so  many  foreign  countries  also  has  caused 
widespread  liquidation  of  goods  intended  for  export,  and  many  commodities 
have  been  shipped  to  China  at  prices  under  cost  of  production:  there  is  no 
provision  against  what  is  known  as  "  dumping  "  in  this  trade  area.  As  a  result, 
normal  trading  channels  have  been  affected  disastrously.  Until  an  improvement 
takes  place  in  silver  exchange,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  improvement  can  be 
expected  in  China's  import  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  at  least  four  months'  normal  trading  to 
clear  the  present  accumulated  stocks  of  all  kinds  in  the  main  Treaty  coastal 
ports:  a  slight  improvement  in  exchange  is  invariably  followed  by  a  flow  of 
inquiries  for  supplies  from  abroad.  It  is  generally  realized  that  silver  is  unlikely 
to  rise  to  its  former  valuation,  and  the  leading  business  men,  both  'foreign  and 
Chinese,  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  normal  trading  will  be  possible  at  a  rate  of 
from  42  to  45  cents  gold  to  one  Shanghai  tael. 
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SOME  RECENT  TRANSACTIONS 

Considering  the  financial  situation,  fair  transactions  have  taken  place  in 
Canadian  flour  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Canadian  wheat;  but  the  unpre- 
cedentedly  low  prices  of  Australian  grades  have,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
placed  the  Commonwealth  first  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Of  the  numerous  commodities  imported  into  China  from  Canada,  the  salt 
herring  pack  from  British  Columbia  has  perhaps  suffered  more  than  others,  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  commodity  is  for  sale  entirely  to  the  lower  classes  in  China, 
and,  despite  the  unprecedentedly  low  prices  quoted,  little  interest  has  been 
shown  in  Central  China,  which  is  ordinarily  the  chief  buying  centre,  though  fair 
sales  are  reported  to  Hongkong  and  Northern  ports.  The  usual  buyers  in 
Shanghai  are  not  in  the  market  this  season;  sales  have  been  practically  confined 
to  Japanese  sources.  Here  again,  with  a  slight  improvement  in  exchange,  it  is 
possible  that  larger  sales  may  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  usual  buying 
season,  which  ends  in  March  or  April. 

Lumber  is  one  of  the  few  Canadian  commodities  to  show  a  large  increase. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  direct  service  from  British  Columbia  ports  to  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin,  as  well  as  to  energetic  salesmanship,  and  as  a  result,  Canadian 
lumber  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  China  market. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Delegation  to  China,  though  of 
short  duration,  more  than  justified  expectations  and  helped  to  create  an  excel- 
lent atmosphere  of  goodwill  and  understanding  which  should  be  of  assistance  to 
Canadian  trade  as  a  whole  in  this  territory.  The  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
of  the  problems  associated  with  trading  in  China  gained  by  the  delegation  will, 
it  is  hoped,  quicken  interest  in  this  important  field,  and  lead  to  an  enlargement 
of  trade  through  that  most  valuable  of  all  contacts — personal  touch  with  the 
market. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  the  delegation's  visit,  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
various  Canadian  products  were  received  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Shanghai.  Despite  the  depressed  situation  already  outlined,  Canadian  pro- 
ducts as  a  whole  are  holding  their  own  in  this  market. 

"  DUMPING  "  OF  RUSSIAN  PRODUCTS 

One  development,  however,  is  seriously  affecting  the  trade  not  only  of 
Canada  but  of  other  western  countries — the  increased  dumping  of  Russian 
manufactured  goods.  This  applies  particularly  in  Manchuria,  where  heavy 
receipts  of  low-priced  products  from  Soviet  Russia  are  reported,  these  including 
textiles,  rubber  goods,  leather,  agricultural  machinery,  and  oils  coincident  with 
the  establishment  of  numerous  semi-official  Russian  trading  organizations. 

The  urgent  need  of  Russia  for  cash  to  meet  her  heavy  foreign  obligations 
is  no  doubt  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  this  situation,  but  as  the  products 
enumerated  above  are  of  good  quality  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  population,  the 
former  channels  of  trade  have  been  seriously  disrupted  and  for  the  present 
competition  is  practically  impossible. 

An  additional  factor  tending  to  retard  an  early  return  to  normal  conditions 
is  the  recent  decision  of  the  Nationalist  Government  to  revise  China's  import 
tariff  in  an  upward  direction.  (See  under  heading,  "  New  Chinese  Tariff,"  on 
page  50  this  issue.) 

In  addition,  the  announcement  by  the  Nationalist  Government  that  the 
annual  liquidation  of  business  debts  must  coincide  with  the  calendar  year  instead 
of  with  the  old-established  custom  of  settlement  during  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
which  is  usually  the  early  part  of  February,  is  causing  considerable  difficulty 
amongst  all  Chinese  merchants  and  traders,  and  as  a  result  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
large  commitments  will  be  made  during  January. 

The  resumption  of  normal  trading  cannot  be  expected  before  the  spring  of 
1931. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA  FOR  AUTOMATIC  OIL  BURNERS 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  11,  1930. — As  a  result  of  investigations  carried  out 
in  the  Chinese  market  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automatic  oil 
burners,  W  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  this  type  of  heating  equipment  and  its  possibilities. 

Throughout  Central  and  North  China  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar 
to  those  existing  in  Canada  and  other  northern  countries.  The  area  from  the 
Yangtsze  Valley  to  North  Manchuria  (in  which  area  is  located  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  China)  embraces  the  cities  of  Shanghai, 
Nanking.  Hankow,  Peking,  Tientsin,  Dairen,  Mukden,  Harbin,  and  other 
Large  centres  of  from  200,000  to  500,000  population.  Practically  all  these  large 
urban  centres  are  becoming  rapidly  modernized,  and  the  use  of  modern  build- 
ing equipment  is  increasing.  This  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  large 
Treaty  Ports,  where  modern  office  buildings  and  homes  compare  favourably 
with  those  in  the  large  cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  natural  therefore  that  one  can  find  in  these  larger  cities  modern  heat- 
ing equipment  from  many  countries,  particularly  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  extensive  use  of  oil  for  lighting  purposes  throughout  China,  as  a 
result  of  the  widespread  organization  of  the  leading  oil  companies  of  the  world, 
including  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the  "  Shell " 
interests).  Standard  Oil  Company,  Texas  Oil  Company,  and  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany— all  of  which  operate  all  over  the  country — tends  to  react  favourably  on 
the  use  of  oil  for  heating  purposes. 

Automatic  oil  burners  were  first  introduced  into  Shanghai  in  the  latter 
part  of  1926,  the  "  Ray  Rotary,"  "  Oil-O-Matic,"  and  "  Quiet  May  "  makes 
appearing  at  approximately  the  same  time.  These  types  were  followed  by  the 
"Johnson,"  "  Thornycroft,"  "Clyde,"  and  11  Filma,"  the  distributors  being- 
leading  British  and  United  States  engineering  firms  actively  engaged  in  build- 
ing and  installation  operations. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  400  oil  burners  are  in  use  in  China, 
but  confined  primarily  to  Shanghai  and — to  a  lesser  extent — Tientsin.  Of  this 
number  300  are  of  the  "  Ray  Rotary  "  type,  and  of  the  balance,  the  "  Oil-O- 
Matic  "  and  the  "  Johnson  "  predominate. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  both  the  "  Ray  "  and  "  Johnson  "  type 
are  not  free  standing,  but  are  fixed  directly  on  to  the  boiler  front,  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  boiler.  Local  installation  firms  state  that  in  many  instances 
the  free-standing  types  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  such  burners  as  the 
u  Ray  "  and  a  Johnson." 

CONDITIONS   IN  1930 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  serious  slump  in  silver  during  the  latter  part 
of  1929,  which  has  continued  throughout  1930,  has  tended  to  place  oil  burners 
in  the  luxury  class,  and,  added  to  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  oil  (also  a  result 
of  the  low  silver  exchange),  has  caused  a  marked  fall  in  sales.  Very  few 
installations  have  been  recorded  in  the  past  few  months. 

'  One  of  the  leading  oil  companies  recently  stated  that  several  industrial 
plants  have  actually  converted  their  heating  plant  back  to  coal,  which,  being; 
locally  produced,  is  at  the  present  time  more  economical  for  industrial  and, 
in  most  cases,  domestic  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  an  improvement  in  the  silver  ratio 
and  the  establishment  of  normal  conditions,  which  are  now  in  sight,  a  worth- 
while market  should  develop  in  Central  and  North  China  and  Manchuria. 
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COAL  AND  FUEL  OIL!    A  COMPARISON  OF  COSTS 

An  interesting  comparison  of  costs  of  coal  and  fuel  oil,  supplied  by  one 
of  the  large  oil  companies,  will  indicate  the  serious  effect  of  the  present  silver 
slump  on  these  commodities: — 

Prices  of  Fuel  per  ton  of  2,240  Pounds 

Shanghai  Taels 


Dust  coal   9.00 

Coke  ..............   ,   13.00 

No.  1  house   12.00 

Xo.  1  Kitchen  '   12.00 

Anthracite   14.00 

Solar  oil  .    49.30 

"Shell"'  domestic  fuel  oil   42.05 


1  tael=approximately  37J  cents 

Of  the  above,  solar  oil  has  been  found  the  most  suitable  for  use  in  modern 
types  of  automatic  oil  burners. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  charge  is  made  locally  for  removing  ashes, 
and  in  many  cases  coal  contractors  provide  the  necessary  labour  and  trans- 
portation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  present  is  not  a  favourable  time 
for  entering  the  China  market  with  new  types  of  automatic  oil  burners,  due 
primarily  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  silver  exchange.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers interested  in  this  territory  are  advised  to  watch  the  market  closely 
with  a  view  to  participating  in  the  important  development  of  this  type  of  heat- 
ing equipment  when  conditions  are  more  normal  and  the  silver  ratio  is 
improved. 

The  import  duty  on  these  products  is  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


MARKET  IN   CENTRAL  AND  NORTH   CHINA  FOR  ELECTRIC 

WELDING  WIRE 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  11,  1930. — The  recent  successful  production  in  Canada 
of  electric  welding  wire,  from  ore  to  the  finished  product,  and  the  increased 
use  of  this  commodity  in  the  larger  industrial  centres  of  China  suggest  a  sum- 
mary of  China's  requirements. 

Though  no  accurate  figures  are  available,  the  approximate  consumption 
of  electric  welding  wire  in  China  amounts  to  some  8,000,000  feet  per  annum. 
The  diameters  chiefly  in  use  are  No.  4  (-232),  No.  6  (-192),  No.  8  (-160), 
No.  10  (-128),  and  No.  12  (-104).  Of  the  above  quantity  about  60  per  cent 
is  supplied  in  No.  8  gauge.  The  balance  is  composed  of  No.  6,  approximately 
15  per  cent;  No.  4  and  No.  10,  approximately  10  per  cent  each;  and  No.  12, 
5  per  cent. 

The  preference  in  China  is  for  the  mild  steel  rod  with  0-06  per  cent  carbon, 
which  is  required  in  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  about  18 
per  cent  being  0*13  to  0-18  per  cent  carbon,  and  2  per  cent  required  in  special 
qualities.  Coated  wire  is  in  practically  universal  use,  representing  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  total;  bare  wire  for  special  purposes  is  imported  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  5  per  cent. 

Electric  welding  wire  is  usually  imported  into  China  in  bundles  of  100 
feet  or  100  lengths  with  a  convenient  number  of  bundles  per  case,  which  can 
be  handled  as  two-coolie  or  four-coolie  loads — that  is,  from  200  pounds  to  400 
pounds  per  case. 
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Local  prices,  which  are  usually  quoted  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  or  Dairen, 
are  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  are  reported  to  be  approximately  from  3  Shanghai 
tads  il  Shanghai  tael  equals  37£  cents  Canadian  currency)  for  No.  10  gauge 
to  9  Shanghai  taels  for  No.  4  gauge.  Prices  must  invariably  be  quoted  per 
pound  of  v:\vh  grade,  c.i.f.  main  China  ports. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

This  type  of  commodity  is  usually  handled  by  direct  and  sole  agents  (pre- 
ferably sound  engineering  companies)  who  canvass  the  market  on  a  direct 
commission  basis.  It  is  also  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade  to  place  reasonable 
consignment  stocks  from  which  orders  can  be  filled  without  loss  of  time. 

The  ideal  method  of  placing  such  an  agency  would  be  through  a  personal 
visit  by  a  technical  representative  of  the  interested  company,  who  could  be 
introduced  by  the  Canadian  Government  Commissioner  to  reliable  firms,  with 
power  to  appoint  sole  agents  for  each  area,  and  who  could  remain  sufficiently 
long  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

It  is  essential  that  the  electrodes  should  not  only  be  equal  in  quality  to 
those  at  present  on  the  market,  but  the  price  must  be  competitive.  At  the 
present  time  several  well-known  electrodes  are  being  advertised,  including  the 
"  Premier,"  "  A.W.P.,"  "  Quasi-Arc/'  and  "  Metal-Arc."  Different  brands  and 
makes  are  required  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  tariff  duty  on  this  commodity  entering  China  is  10  per  cent. 


BRITISH  DYE  STUFFS  (IMPORT  REGULATION)  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  December  19,  1930,  that,  referring  to  the  paragraph  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1402  (December  13),  announcing  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act  of  1920,  the 
Government  has  now  acquiesced  in  an  amendment  which  the  House  of  Lords 
made  to  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
prolong  the  Dyestuffs  Act  for  a  further  twelve  months.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  will  therefore  continue  in  force  until  January  15,  1932. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  SAMPLES  IN  BELGIUM 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  December  16,  1930. — In  connection  with  the  Belgian  Customs 
Law  which  provides  for  a  refund  of  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  samples  of 
dutiable  and  unprohibited  goods  when  re-exported  from  Belgium,  provided  that 
the  quantity  or  value  of  such  goods  is  not  so  great  as  to  take  away  their 
character  of  samples — see  reports  on  the  subject  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1202  (February  12,  1927)  and  No.  1334  (August  24,  1929)— the 
Belgian  Customs  Department  has  ruled,  under  date  of  December  10,  1930,  as 
follows: — 

That  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  and  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  collection 
of  samples  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  goods  and  which  for 
certain  trades  must  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles  of  high  value,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  already  provided  for  under  this  law — dressed  skins  (furs),  collections  of  assorted 
skins  (raw  furs),  jewellery,  etc. — dyed  leathers  shall  also  benefit  by  the  samples'  law, 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  each  article  or  to  the  total  value  of  the  shipment  imported, 
provided  that  for  each  grade  of  leather  not  more  than  24  samples  of  each  shade  are 
included  in  the  icolleotion. 
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CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  December  15,  1930,  that  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Norwegian 
Government  has  announced  that  all  foreign  commercial  travellers  arriving  in 
Norway  must  report  to  the  police  authorities,  giving  a  statement  of  the  samples 
brought  to  the  country  or  otherwise  imported,  regardless  of  whether  the  samples 
have  any  commercial  value  or  not. 

The  statement  must  contain  the  name  of  the  commercial  traveller,  foreign 
address,  and  place  of  residence  in  Norway,  the  date  of  arrival,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  samples  imported,  which  have  to  be  reported  to  the  police  even  if 
the  goods  are  cleared  through  the  customs  in  the  name  of  a  Norwegian  agent. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  BUSINESS 

The  success  of  a  business  depends  very  much  on  the  state  of  mind  of  its 
owner  and  of  its  staff,  writes  A.  C.  McLellan  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial. Some  business  men  have  got  into  a  pessimistic  attitude,  spending  time 
in  talking  about  trade  slackness  instead  of  sitting  down  and  taking  stock  of  the 
true  position.  Many  of  our  trades  are  depressed  without  doubt,  but  what  are 
the  business  men  concerned  doing  about  it?  One  of  the  first  necessities  for 
making  a  decision  is  facts.  The  balance-sheet,  which  so  many  business  men 
will  receive  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  new  year,  gives  certain  facts,  but 
these  are  not  sufficient  if  the  results  shown  by  the  trading  figures  are  to  be  used 
to  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  yearly  accounts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  which  departments  or  classes 
of  goods  were  profit  makers  and  which  were  not;  they  do  not  indicate  how  cer- 
tain losses  might  have  been  prevented  or  where  the  elimination  of  waste  could 
have  increased  profits,  though  in  the  offices  of  most  businesses  are  stored  in 
various  forms  figures  and  facts  which,  if  brought  together  in  easily  readable 
form,  would  help  the  owner  to  visualize  his  business  as  easily  as  a  medical  man 
can  read  the  charts  of  the  patients  in  his  care 

The  man  who  knows  his  costs  always  has  the  advantage.  To  guess  at  a 
cost  is  dangerous;  if  the  guess  is  too  high  the  order  will  go  to  the  competitor 
who  quotes  a  lower  price,  and  if  the  guess  is  too  low  an  unprofitable  order  will 
be  booked.  At  times  when  buyers  are  not  clamouring  for  goods  it  is  sometimes 
policy  to  take  unprofitable  orders;  stocks  must  be  realized  and  wages  bills  met; 
but  surely  it  is  better  for  the  manufacturer  to  know  exactly  how  much  he  stands 
to  gain  or  lose  before  accepting  contracts,  and  the  only  way  to  know  exactly  is 
by  having  accurate  costs  at  his  disposal. 

Another  advantage  of  facts  is  that  they  can  be  used  to  control  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  It  is  no  unusual  experience  for  an  apparently  profitable  contract 
to  be  based  on  a  cost  which  has  been  estimated  by  the  most  scientific  and  modern 
methods,  and  when  the  contract  is  finished  to  find  the  total  cost  shows  that  the 
contract  has  been  unprofitable.  In  such  instances  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  reason  for  the  loss  shall  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  that  there  has  been  an 
abnormal  waste  of  time  or  material,  or  the  material  may  have  some  hidden 
defect  which  has  slowed  down  production.  Any  of  a  score  of  preventable  factors 
which  caused  the  loss  may  have  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  exact  reason  shall  be  known.  Figures  and  facts  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  find  the  cause,  and  possibly  find  it  during  the  progress  of 
the  contract,  and  thereby  save  what  would  otherwise  be  a  loss  of  profit. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Further  Amendments  to  Australian  Tariff 

C.  HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  December  11,  1930. — Further  amendments  to  the  Common- 
wealth customs  tariff  came  into  operation  on  December  4,  1930,  and  provide  for 
alterations  to  the  rates  in  force  prior  to  that  date  on  five  import  items  and  two 
excise  items  besides  creating  two  new  items. 

The  full  schedule  of  amended  duties  (with  those  previously  in  force  given 
in  parentheses)  and  new  items,  is  as  follows:— 


AMENDED  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 


Tariff 
Items 

18    Tobacco,  unmanufactured  per  lb. 

L9  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be 
locally  manufactured  into  tobacco  or 
cigarettes — to  be  paid  at  time  of  removal 
to  the  factory — 

( A )  Unstemmed  per  lb. 

(B)  Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed,  or  in 
strips  per  lb. 

22  Cigarettes,  including  the  weight  of  cards 
and  mouthpieces  contained  in  inside 
packages;  fine  cut  tobacco,  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes..   ..per  lb. 

136    Iron  and  steel  — 

(E)  (1)  Wire  of  No.  15  or  finer  gauge, 
Imperial  standard  wire  gauge..  ..adval. 
(2)  Wire,  other  than  wire  No.  15  or 
finer  gauge  (Imperial  standard  weight 
gauge)  per  ton 

229    Oils  in  vessels,  exceeding  one  gallon — 

(A)  Kerosene  and  other  refined  petro- 
leum burning  oils,  n.e.i  per  gal. 

291    New  sub-item — 

(1)  Providing  that  the  rate  of  duty 
payable  on  timber  classifiable  under  this 
sub-item  which  was  reported  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (a)  in  section  (64) 
of  the  Customs  Act  1901-1930  before 
March  20,  1930,  and  which  was  in 
licensed  customs  warehouses  on  December 
31,  1930,  shall  be  per  100  super  ft. 


British 

Preferential  Intermediate  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

8s.  6d.  8s.6d.  8s.  6d. 

(6s.  lOd.)  (6s.  lOd.)  (6s.  lOd.) 

5s.  2d.  5s.  2d.  5s.  2d. 

(3s.  6d.)  (3s.  6d.)  (3s.  6d.) 

5s.  8cl.  5s.  8d.  5s.  8cL 

(4s.)  (4s.)  (4s.) 

16s.  ]6s.  16s. 

()5s.)  (15s.)  (15s.) 

(30p.c.)  (45p.c.)  (55p.c.) 

52s.  152s.  172s. 

(£2s.)  (100s.)  U20s.) 

Free  Free  Free 

(Id.)  CM.)  (Id.) 


12s.  J  4s.  20s. 


On  item  136  (E)  (2)  wire,  other  than  wire  No.  15  or  finer  gauge,  the  inter- 
mediate and  general  rates  are  increased  'by  52  shillings,  but  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  duty  of  Id.  per  gallon  imposed  on  kerosene,  item  229  (A),  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1930,  has  been  rescinded,  and  that  item  is  now  duty  free  all  schedules. 

In  the  tariff  schedule  operative  on  July  26,  1930,  provision  was  made  for 
a  deferred  duty  on  item  291  (L) — i.e.,  timber,  dressed  or  moulded  n.e.i.,  timber 
tongued  or  grooved,  or  tongued  and  grooved;  weatherboards — of  23?.  British 
preferential  and  intermediate,  and  24s.  general  tariff,  per  100  superficial  feet,  to 
come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1931.  This  deferment  was  made  to  enable 
stocks  of  Baltic  timber  in  bond  to  be  cleared,  but  owing  to  the  severe  financial 
depression  now  prevailing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  timber  has  been  entered 
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for  home  consumption.  A  proviso  has  now  been  added  to  this  item  which  will 
enable  all  Baltic  timber  imported  before  March  20,  1930,  and  in  bond  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1930,  to  be  entered  at  the  old  rates  of  12s.  British  preferential,  14s.  inter- 
mediate, and  20s.  general. 


Trinidad  Raises  Duties  on  Lard  Substitutes,  Edible  Oils  and  Motor  Spirits 

By  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on 
December  12,  1930,  new  and  higher  rates  of  duty  were  imposed  on  lard  substi- 
tutes, certain  edible  oils  and  motor  spirits,  The  former  and  new  duties  are 
shown  in  the  table  below.  Lard  and  lard  substitutes  were  formerly  dutiable 
at  the  same  rates  and  all  edible  oils  were  subject  to  one  rate. 


Lard  per  100  lb. 

Lard  substitutes  (including  any 
article  which  the  Governor 
may  by  proclamation  de- 
clare to  be  a  lard  substi- 
tute)  per  100  lb. 

Oil,  cotton-seed,  corn,  soya 
bean,  rape  seed,  ground  nut 
and  coconut  oil  and  any 
other  oil  which  the  Gover- 
nor may  declare  to  be  a 
substitute  for  such  oil,  and 
any  oil  containing  more 
than  twenty  per  centum  of 
any  such  oil  .  .   .  .  per  gal. 

Other  edible  oil  not  elsewhere 
provided  for    .   . .  per  gal. 

Motor  spirit,  including  benzine, 
benzoline,  gasolene,  naphtha 
and  petrol  spirits  generally 
per  gal. 


Former 
British 
Preferential 
Tariff 
2s.  Id. 


2s.  Id. 


Duti 


General 
Tariff 
8s.  4d. 


!s<.  4.1. 


Ncav  Duties 
British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 
2s.  Id.  8s.  4d. 


16s.  8d. 


£3  6s.  8d. 


6d. 
6d. 


Is. 


Is. 


2s. 
6d. 

8d. 


4s. 
Is. 

Is.  4d. 


All  the  above  duties  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  thereof. 

Shipments  of  edible  oil  and  lard  substitutes  shown  by  bills  of  lading  to 
have  been  consigned  before  the  date  of  the  resolution  are  admissible  at  the 
former  rates  of  duty. 

The  increased  duties  are  for  the  protection  of  industries  recently  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  and  deodorized  edible  oil.  The  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  inaugurated  a  regulated  price  for  copra,  the  rate  for  the 
week  ending  December  25  being  $2.55  per  100'  pounds.  The  oil  manufacturers 
are  to  deposit  with  the  Government  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  amounts  actually  paid  for  copra  and  what  would  have  been  paid  at  the  price 
of  $3  per  100  pounds.  The  Government  will  distribute  this  deposited  fund 
among  the  copra  producers  of  the  Colony  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  copra 
produced  by  each,  whether  the  product  was  sold  to  the  manufacturers  or  not. 


Trinidad  Restricts  Entry  of  Dogs 

By  proclamation  of  date  December  4,  1930,  the  importation  of  dogs  into 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  prohibited  except  on  permits  signed  by  the  Goyernmenl 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  colony.  Dogs  admitted  under  such  permits  will  be 
detained  in  the  Government  quarantine  pound  for  three  months  or  longer,  and 
if  then  released  to  the  owner  must  be  held  in  quarantine  by  him,  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  for  a  further  period,  not  exceeding  three  months. 
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Grenada  Increases  Motor  Spirit  Duty 

By  an  ordinance  dated  December  12,  1930,  customs  duties  leviable  in 
Grenada,  British  West  Indies,  on  "motor  spirits,  including  benzine,  benzoline, 
gasoline,  naphtha,  and  petrol  spirits  generally  "  were  increased  to  8d.  per  gallon 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  Is.  the  gallon  under  the  general  tariff. 
The  former  rates  were  6d.  and  9d.  per  gallon  respectively. 


Increased  Czechoslovakian  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour 

L.   D.   WILGRESS,   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
(1  Czechoslovakian  crown,  $0-0296;   100  kilograms,  220  pounds) 

Hamburg,  December  19,  1930. — A  summary  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Law  of 
June  5,  1930,  was  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1381  (July  19, 
1930).  This  law  provided  that  should  the  average  price  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or 
oats  or  of  flour  of  wheat  and  rye  in  any  quarter  of  the  year  fall  below  the  average 
price  of  such  products  for  the  five-year  period  of  1925-29  less  11  per  cent,  the 
Government  shall  introduce  a  supplementary  customs  duty  corresponding  to  the 
difference  between  the  five-year  average  and  the  average  price  during  the  three 
months  in  question.  The  law  fixed  certain  maximum  rates  which  the  supple- 
mentary duties  must  not  exceed.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Czecho- 
slovakian Government  from  time  to  time  have  fixed  by  decree  the  supplementary 
duties  applicable  to  the  above  products,  but  these  supplementary  duties  have 
not  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  and  flour  imported  from  most-favoured-nation 
countries,  since  fixed  conventional  duties  on  these  products  were  provided  for 
in  a  trade  treaty  with  Hungary.  The  Czechoslovakian  Government  on  June  15 
gave  the  required  six  months'  notice  renouncing  the  trade  treaty  with  Hungary. 
Since  the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  have  broken  down, 
the  trade  treaty  with  Hungary  lapsed  on  December  15.  Accordingly  the  supple- 
mentary duties  became  applicable  to  the  products  of  all  countries  from  Decem- 
ber 16.  The  supplementary  duties  now  in  force  were  fixed  in  a  Czechoslovakian 
Government  decree  of  November  7,  1930. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  customs  duties,  the  rates  of  the  sup- 
plementary duties,  and  the  combined  duties  now  in  force: — 

Customs  Customs    Supplementary  Combined 

Tariff  Item  Duty  Duty  Duty 

Xo.  Product  Czechoslovakian  Crowns  per  100  kg. 

23  Wheat,  meslin,  spelt   30  25  55 

24  Rye   38  50  88 

25  Barley   34  36  70 

26  Oats   36  34  70 

33  Flour  and  milled  products   70  75  145 

In  all  cases  the  above  supplementary  duties  are  the  maximum  rates  which 
can  be  imposed  under  the  law  of  June  5,  1930. 


Compulsory  Wheat  and  Flour  Mixing  in  Holland 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  cables 
that  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Dutch  Parliament,  to  become  effective  prob- 
ably early  in  1931,  which  will  require  that  Dutch  millers  use  a  proportion  of 
Dutch  wheat  with  all  imported  wheat  used  in  milling  operations,  and  that  flour 
importers  mix  domestic  flour  with  all  imported  flour.  According  to  the  law, 
the  proportion  of  Dutch  produce  required  in  each  case  may  be  as  high  as  25  per 
cent,  but  the  exact  proportion  is  not  specified  and  presumably  is  to  be  fixed  by 
regulation. 
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Belgian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  under 
date  December  19,  1930,  that  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  dated  December  2, 
1930,  and  effective  the  3rd  of  the  same  month,  the  customs  duties  on  sugar, 
jams,  syrups,  etc.,  entering  Belgium  have  been  increased  as  follows: — 

Old  Tariff  New  Tariff 

Francs  per  100  kg. 

Jams.,  jellies,  marmalades,  fruit  pastes  and 
condensed  fruit  juices  (except  marmalade 
of  prunes  called  "pekmez,"  simply  cooked, 
without  sugar)  in  containers  weighing  over 
3    kg.    (6.6    lbs.),    aggregate    weight  of 

container  and  contents   125  145 

($1.60  per  100  lbs.)        ($1.83  per  100  lbs.) 

Jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  fruit  pastes  and 
condensed  fruit  juices  in  containers  weigh- 
ing 3  kg.  or  less  (6.6  lbs.)   250  270 

($3.15  per  100  lbs.)        ($3.40  per  100  lbs.) 
Cane  and  beet  sugars:  raw,  refined  or  in  juice.  SO  100 

($1.01  per  100  lbs.)        ($1.25  per  100  lbs.) 

Other  sugars   (except  glucose  or  milk  sugar) 

including  invert  sugar   80  100 

($1.01  per  100  lbs.)        ($1.25  per  100  lbs.) 

Syrup  of  all  kinds    (except  denatured  syrup 

intended  for  industrial  use)   60  80 

($0.76  per  100  lbs.)        ($1.01  per  100  lbs.) 
Caramelized  syrups  and  sugars   90  110 

($1.14  per  ]00  lbs.)        ($1.39  per  100  lbs.) 
Artificial  honey   80  100 

($1.01  per  100  lbs.)        ($1.25  per  100  lbs.) 

In  connection  with  the  above  increases,  the  Belgian  Government  has  issued 
a  statement  (Monitcur  Beige  of  December  3)  to  the  effect  that  this  measure, 
which  is  exceptional  and  temporary,  has  been  taken  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
international  sugar  prices  have  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  the  domestic 
market  and  consequently  both  sugar  manufacturers  and  beet  growers  are  seri- 
ously affected  thereby. 


Norwegian  Import  Duty  on  Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  December  15,  1930,  that,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Norwegian  Storting  of  June  4,  1930,  a  duty  of  1.50  kroner  (41  cents)  per  kilo- 
gram is  to  be  paid  on  pneumatic  tubes,  tube  coverings,  etc.,  for  automobiles 
and  motor  cycles  (outer  tires,  pneumatic  tubes,  and  solid  tubes),  which  are 
imported  into  the  country  or  are  manufactured  there,  and  which  contain  rubber. 
It  is  understood  that  this  tax  is  effective  from  January  1,  1931. 

Tires  for  ordinary  bicycles  to  which  are  attached  special  or  extra  motor 
equipment  are  exempt  from  this  resolution.  Pieces  or  lengths  of  rubber 
intended  to  be  used  as  tires  are  also  exempt. 

Netherlands  East  Indies'  Tariff  Increases 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1383, 
page  184  (August  2,  1930),  regarding  a  proposed  increase  of  one-tenth  in  the 
rates  of  practically  all  the  items  of  the  tariff  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  cables  that  this 
increase  in  the  tariff  rates  became  effective  January  1,  1931. 
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New  Chinese  Tariff 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  cables 
thai  a  new  Chinese  customs  tariff,  effective  January  1,  1931,  increases  the 
present  duties  on  haberdashery,  carpets,  provisions,  and  confectionery  from 
7.")  to  LOO  per  cent.,  on  motor  vehicles  from  20  to  33j  per  cent.,  and  on  herrings 
about  35  per  cent.  The  principal  decreases  are  on  railroad  sleepers,  machinery 
and  wood  pulp;  there  is  little  or  no  change  on  lumber,  metals,  leather,  asbestos, 
paDer  and  building  materials;  and  wheat,  flour,  and  bullion  remain  on  the  free 
list. 

TRADE   OF   THE  GAMBIA 

Last  year  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
<  Gambia,  which  fell  from  the  1928  figure  of  £2,166,695  to  £1,438,090.  Imports 
were  valued  at  only  £597,161,  which  was  over  £400,000  less  than  the  value  of 
this  trade  in  1928,  while  exports  declined  by  more  than  £300,000  to  £840,929. 
The  only  increases  in  imports  were  in  cement  and  tea,  and  cotton  piece  goods 
-bowed  a  decrease  of  as  much  as  £133,322.  Great  Britain  supplied  most  of  the 
apparel,  cement,  coal,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  drugs  and  medicines,  nfetals,  potable 
spirits,  and  tea. 


TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1391.  Tripe. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  who  can 
supply  large  quantities  of  cleaned,  cooked  tripe  (white),  and  who  can  guarantee  continuity 
of  supply.    Usual  terms  cash  against  documents. 

1392.  Grain. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  brokers  have  asked  to  be  placed  in  'touch 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  grain  with  a  view  to  representation  and  sales. 

Miscellaneous 

1393.  Upper  Leather. — Agent  at  Waalwijk,  Holland,  wants  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  upper  leather  who  are  seeking  to  extend  their  business1  in  Holland  and 
possibly  Belgium. 

1394.  Fruit  Packhouse  and  Orchard  Requisites. — A  firm  in  Port  Elizabeth,  CP.. 
South  Africa,  are  interested  both  as  direct  importer  and  as  agent  for  fruit  paekhouse  and 
orchard  requisites,  including  pruning  tools  of  all  descriptions,  sprayers,  spraying  materials, 
-izing  machines,  strapping  machines,  picking  ladders,  clippers,  stamping  machines,  etc. 

1395.  Feldspar  and  Fluorspar. — Antwerp  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on  feldspar  and 
fluorspar.    Samples  of  each,  with  analysis  bulletin,  must  be  submitted. 

1396.  Mica. — Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sheet  mica. 

1397.  Cobalt,  Cadmium,  Bismuth,  and  Silver. — Brussels  firm  treating  minerals  for 
alloys  wish  for  connections  with  Canadian  mines  producing  the  above,  either  concentrate 
or  minerals. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  *o  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  5 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  5,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  29,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


romnanson  *  — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

UUicial 

Country 

Unit 

Jrarity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Uank  lta 

T\  ^ ^  on 
-L»ec.  ZM 

Jan.  5 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1411 

$  .1410 

5 

.1390 

.1400 

.1398 

2A 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

.0297 

.0297 

4 

.2680 

.2686 

.2678 

3i 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

2 

.2382 

.2386 

.2384 

5 

4.8666 

4.8651 

4.8641 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4035 

.4033 

3 

.1749 

.1749 

.1750 

5* 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

.1930 

.0178 

.0178 

5| 

.2680 

.2679 

.2678 

4 

1.0805 

.0460 

.0460 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1067 

.1054 

6 

.2680 

.2686 

.2682 

3* 

.1930 

.1945 

.1941 

n 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0015 

1.0018 

2i 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3230 

.3155 

.1196 

.0976 

.0961 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1208 

.1208 

7 

.9733 

.9690 

.9693 

7 

.4985 

.4721 

.4747 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3004 

.3105 

7 

.1930 

.1815 

.1878 

1.0342 

.7275 

.7188 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0015 

1.0018 

 Dollar 

.2735 

.2550 

.3650 

,.3624 

.3612 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

*.4977 

.4964 

5.11 

.4020 

.4031 

.4032 

4A 

 Tael 

.3517 

.3431 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4481 

.4483 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5633 

.5635 

 $1 

 $^ 

1.013 

i  ,ao2%2-^x.oi?%2 

l.OO^e—  1. 

Ol^e  — 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.8650 

4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.002V&— 1.012%s 

l.OO^e— 1. 

.0392 

.0394 

.0394 

0392 

.0394 

.0394 
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KATES   FROM   ST.   JOHN  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been  advised  that  the  Eller- 
man  Lines  Limited  are  prepared  to  quote  for  shipments  from  St.  John  to  Java 
(American  and  Indian  Steamships),  with  transhipment  at  Colombo,  the  same 
rates  that  are  applicable  to  those  from  New  York  by  direct  steamer  to  Java. 

CANADA-MEDITERRANEAN  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  MAKE  A 

CALL  AT  ALGIERS 

Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Limited,  advise  that  on  their  next 
East  African  sailing,  which  is  by  the  Denpark  at  the  end  of  January,  they  pro- 
pose to  make  a  special  call  at  Algiers  as  they  have  been  able  to  book  over  1,000 
tons  of  wheat  for  that  port.  This  would  be  a  suitable  opportunity  for  other 
shippers  to  send  their  goods  to  Algiers  for  distribution  in  the  French  colonies 
of  Northern  Africa. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaveiribrae,  Jan.  30 — both.  Canadian  Pacific; 
Brant  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  17;  Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria, 
Feb.  7 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Montclare,  Jan.  16;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Minnedosa, 
Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  ait  Dublin) ;  Fianad  Head,  Jan.  12;  Melmore 
Head,  Feb.  5 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  23;  Beaverford,  Feb.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  23. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montelare,  Jan.  16;  Montcalm,  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of 
York,  Jan.  30;  Melita,  Feb.  6;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Salacia,  Jan.  17;  Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7 — ail  Anchor-Donaldson 
Lino  (do  not  call  at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  23;  Beaveribrae,  Jan.  30;  Beaver- 
hill,  Feb.  6;  Beaverford,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Jan.  22  and  Feb.  5 — (both  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Melbourne,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mom- 
bassa,  Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Denpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Port  Said,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Or  an,  American 
and  Indian  SS.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27 
— both  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Jan.  24;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  7 — both  Ocean  Dominion 
(do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Oytports. — San  Gil,  Jan.  17;  San  Bias  (also  calls  at  Belize, 
British  Honduras),  Jan.  31 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Jan.  12;  Royal  Prince,  Jan.  26;  London  Exchange, 
Feb.  9 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Jan.  19;  Minnetonka,  Feb.  2 — both  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line;  Vardualia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  12;  Ascania,  Jan.  26;  Aurania,  Feb.  9 

— both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  24;  Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Merchant,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  5 — both  Manchester  Line; 
Laurentic,  Feb.  2;   Adriatic,  Feb.  16 — (both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Merchant,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Feb.  5 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Samland;  Jan.  12;  Pennland,  Jan.  25;  Westernland,  Feb.  8 — all  Red 
Star  Line. 
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To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  Jan.  10;   Concordia,  Feb.  2 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Jan.  19;   Drottningholm,  Feb.  2 — both  Swedish- American 
Line. 

To.  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  3  and  17 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;   Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  4 
—both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  16;  Italia,  Jan.  30;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  13 
— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montseirrat) . 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  15;  Charnplain  (also 
calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Jan.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Somers  (does  not  -call  at  Belize),  Jan.  16;  Cathoart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan. 
23;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Jan.  21;  Andalusia  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly Helton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Jan,  24  (also  calls  at  Napier  and  Bluff). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Canada,  Jan. 
17;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  17; 
Arizona  Maru,  Jan.  19;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  5;  Africa  Maru  (also 
calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  17 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Protesilaus  (also  calls 
at  Miike),  Jan.  13;  Teucer  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Feb.  3-Jboth  Blue  Funnel  (also  call 
at  Hongkong) ;  Everett  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and 
Manila),  Jan.  12;  Tacoma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and 
Shanghai),  Jan.  27;  Bellingham  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
and  Manila),  Feb.  12 — all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Heian  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji), 
Jan.  13;  Yokohama  Maru  (does  not  call!  at  Shanghai  otr  Hongkong),  Feb.  2;  Hiye  Main 
(also  calls  'at  Moji),  Feb.  10 — 'all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
kong) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Stuart,  Jan.  18;  Diana,  Feb.  18 — Ibatfa.  American 
Mail  Line  (also  call  at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamlboanga) ;  Rooseveilt,  Klavenesis  Line,  Feb.  1 
(also  calls  at  Sourabaya),  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Shanghai. — Cressington  Court,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  21. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  1. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverbeech,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February— ^both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  West,  Jan.  19;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  17— both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21;   Balboa,  Feb.  7 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  29; 
Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  HamSburg-Amerioan  Line,  Jan.  29; 
Kinderdyk,  Jan.  14;  Moerdyk,  Feb.  2 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Rot- 
terdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Feb. 
6;  Fella,  Feb.  15 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles. — California,  Libera  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wyoming,  French  Line,  Jan.  16. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  January. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Camargo,  Jan.  12;  West  Ira,  Jan.  29; 
Hollywood,  Feb.  15 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Bras il  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown. — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian  Transport  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  24. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Reauirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  19GC,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters^— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  eil  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre.  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9)  .  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Mi  muMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Sipain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Canadian. 

Richard  Grew.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.    Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  <bhe  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  PERU 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  December  10,  1930. — Peru  to-day  is  facing  a  depression  prob- 
ably as  serious  as  that  in  any  country  in  the  world  with  no  improvement,  unless 
something  very  unexpected  happens,  within  sight  for  possibly  four  years.  Few 
are  the  countries  of  the  world  which  are  able  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  one  inhabit- 
ant for  every  hectare  of  land  under  cultivation.  Nevertheless,  the  coastal  plains 
of  Peru,  with  not  more  than  300,000  hectares  under  cultivation,  maintain  a 
population  which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  a  million.  In  other  words,  there  are 
three  persons  to  every  hectare  on  these  coastal  lands. 

This  is  rendered  possible,  not  only  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
advantages  offered  by  artificial  irrigation,  but  principally  by  the  high  operating 
costs  and  the  net  yield  per  hectare.  Sugar  and  cotton  account  for  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  area  under  cultivation. 

Peruvian  growers,  due  to  existing  world  prices,  are  facing  a  very  critical 
situation.  Prices  quoted  for  sugar  represent  at  best,  after  paying  insurance, 
shipping  costs,  freight,  packing,  etc.,  on  an  average,  scarcely  half  the  cost  of 
production.    With  cotton  it  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  in  no  single  instance  do 
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prevailing  prices  cover  the  cost  of  production,  even  when  there  is  a  good  crop. 
If  the  grower  has  a  poor  crop,  or  his  crop  is  attacked  by  blight  or  disease,  he 
faces  enormous  losses.  Most  of  the  producers  have  been  shouldering  losses  for 
several  years  now,  and  were  unable  to  pay  off  any  of  this  year's  debts,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  raise  money  to  finance  next  year's  crop. 

Of  the  two  industries,  sugar  is  the  one  which  is  most  threatened,  as  there  is 
less  prospect  of  a  reaction  in  the  world  markets.  The  only  hope  of  improve- 
ment lies  in  a  reduction  in  cost  prices,  or  increased  production  with  more  or 
less  the  same  cost,  which  is  actually  taking  place.  Last  year's  crops  showed 
promising  signs  in  this  direction  when  52,000  tons  were  produced  without  any 
increase  in  the  area  of  land  planted. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  not  a  single  industry  which  can  continue 
operating  indefinitely  at  a  loss;  and  in  view  of  the  prolonged  period  during 
which  i  he  growers  have  suffered  such  losses,  they  will  soon  have  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  .cotton  and  substitute  for  them  other  crops  of 
lesser  gross  yield  but  which  can  be  produced  at  a  profit. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  crisis  in  the  sugar  and  cotton  industries  threatens 
very  grave  perils  to  the  country  at  large,  as  they  contribute  half  of  the  national 
exports  and  there  is  nothing  to  replace  them — at  least  to  nearly  the  same  extent; 
Peru's  export  trade  would  be  correspondingly  reduced  and  Peru's  purchasing 
power  in  the  world's  markets  enormously  diminished. 

The  Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  with  its  head  office  in  Lima  and  with  some 
sixteen  branches  and  agencies,  closed  on  October  13.  On  October  27,  1930, 
following  a  moratorium  issued  October  11,  payment  of  the  savings  account 
depositors  was  inaugurated.  There  were  about  59,000  accounts  with  a  total  of 
approximately  6,000,000  soles  deposited. 

Following  the  liquidation  of  the  savings  account,  the  Government  has 
promised  that  "special  deposits",  which,  while  functioning  in  virtually  the  same 
manner  as  the  savings  section,  did  not  enjoy  the  same  banking  guarantees,  and 
in  which  there  are  some  4,000  accounts,  will  be  given  preferential  treatment. 
The  6,000,000  soles  required  for  the  immediate  liquidation  of  the  savings  account, 
were  supplied  by  Government  drafts  drawn  on  the  Caja  de  Depositos  y  Con- 
signaciones,  (Government  depository  and  tax  collecting  agency),  and  discounted 
by  the  Lima  banks  at  90  days  in  the  following  amounts: — 

Italian  Bank,  S/2,100,000;  International  Bank,  S/900,000;  Banco  Popular, 
National  City  Bank,  German  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank,  S/600,000  each.  The  drafts  were  made  rediscountable 
in  the  Reserve  Bank  at  2  per  cent  per  annum.  Thus  the  Government  has  acted 
juridically  on  behalf  of  the  savings  account  depositors.  The  Government  in 
return  for  this  service  took  the  guarantee  earmarked  by  the  bank  for  the 
savings  depositors  amounting  to  over  2,000,000  soles,  and  first  call  on  all  other 
free  assets  after  the  Banco  de  Reserva,  the  latter  naturally  having  first  call  for 
any  bills  re-discounted  and  not  paid.  The  Government  in  turn  transferred  this 
security  to  the  banks.  The  loan  falls  due  at  the  end  of  June,  1931. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  PEEU  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1930 

The  closing  of  this  bank  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  country,  as,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  possibly  the  best  service 
facilities  through  its  various  branches,  many  firms  had  considerable  sums  on 
deposit  in  the  current  accounts,  and  this  is  now  lost  to  them.  Further  it  was 
the  principal  loaning  agency  to  the  farmers,  which  was  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  towards  its  downfall. 
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External 

Dollars 

(a)  Tobacco  Loan  7%  1927-59, 

balance  of  $15,000,000  .  .  $14,534,500  00 

(b)  National   Loan   6%  First 

Series,   balance  of  $50,- 

000,000    48,673,000  00 

(c)  National  Loan  6%  Second 

Series,   balance   of  $25,- 

000,000    24,614,000  00 

(d)  Payments     due  Electric 

Boat  Co..  balance  of  $3,- 

681,640.78   1,393,640  78 


$89,215,140  78 


Total  Dollars  

Sterling 

(e)  Lima  Municipal  Loan  5% 

1911-65,  balance  of  £600,- 
000   

(f)  Guano    Loan    7|  1922-48, 
balance  of  £1,250,000... 

Peruvian  National  Loan 
6%  Second  Series,  issue 
in  Sterling,  balance  of 
£2,000,000    1,969,100.0.0 


(g) 


497,500.0.0 
1,085,300.0.0 


Stei 
(h) 

Peri 
(i) 


(j) 
(k) 

(1) 

(m) 

(n) 

fo) 


Internal 

ling 

Special  Bank  Bonds  8%  1924- 
44,  balance  of  £500,000  .  . 
ivian  Soles 

Vales  de  Consoli  clarion  1% 
1889,  balance  of  S.  21,263,- 
450  at  14%  of  nominal 
value  Law  2713  

Titulos  Amortizables  of  1898, 
balance  of  S.  4,691,250. 

Internal  Debt  Bonds  7% 
1918,  balance  in  circula- 
tion   

Huacho  Sanitation  Bonds  8% 

1923,  balance  of  

Postal  Bonds  8%  1924-44, 
balance  of  S.  1,000,000.   .  . 

Bonds  of  the  Republic  8% 
1929-1949,  balance  of  S.  11,- 
036.000  issued  on  account 
of  S.  15,000,000  

Public  Works  Debt  6%  1930- 
53,  S. 18,000,000  authorized, 
amount  issued  


£426,400 

S.  2,966,285 
876,250 

31,529,000 
300,000 
700,000 

10,646,000 
2,828,600 


Total  Sterling  £3,551,900.0.0 


S.  49,639,235 


Note. — Of  the  Tobacco  Loan  7  per  cent  1927-59  there  has  been  purchased  by  J.  and  W. 
Seligman  and  Co.,  for  the  Government,  bonds  to  the  nominal  value  of  $5,721,500  at  a  cost  of 
Lp.  1,249,933.3.50. 

Recapitulation 

Foreign  Debt— Dollar,  $89,215,140.78;    Sterling,  £3,551. ,900. 
Internal  Deb t— Sterling,  £426,400;   Soles  Peruvian,  S/49,639,235. 
Floating  Debt.—Sdles  Peruvian,  S/32,478,214.83. 

Total  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  in  dollars  at  approximately 
$106,000,000,  with  annual  service  requirements  of  $7,500,000. 

In  an  endeavour  to  remedy  the  financial  conditions  existing  in  Peru,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  whereby  Dr.  E.  A.  Kemmerer  is  expected  shortly 
to  arrive  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  investigation  into 
financial  matters,  and  later  to  recommend  what  measures  he  deems  advisable 
looking  towards  the  reorganization  and  revision  of  the  national  finances,  banking 
laws  and  regulations.  Dr.  Kemmerer  was  invited  to  make  this  investigation  by 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  Government  having  the  general  internal  situation 
well  in  hand,  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Kemmerer,  who  it  is  expected  will  be  able  to, 
at  least  partially,  stabilize  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  for  months  has  been 
fluctuating  heavily,  and  consequently  practically  eliminating  imports  of  other 
than  primary  necessity,  the  situation  will  ease  somewhat  next  spring;  but  a 
return  to  conditions  approximating  normal  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for 
a  very  considerable  length  of  time. 


CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  lis!  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs:  Mr.  James  R,  Riddle  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  North  Bay,  Ont.;  and  Mr.  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  pin.,  formerly  at 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ,  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Winds  or,  Ont. 
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BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  29,  1930. — Although  beekeeping  is  by  no  means  an  exten- 
sive  industry  in  the  West  of  England  and  South  Midlands,  quite  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  hives  are  kept  on  farms  and  in  small  gardens,  and  in  the  aggregate 
the  demand  for  supplies  is  quite  appreciable. 

Considerable  investigational  work  has  been  carried  on  by  this  office  from 
time  to  time  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  very  little  scope  for  hives  and  general  supplies:  Canadian  impoits  of 
beekeepers'  requirements  are  entirely  confined  to  comb  foundation  and  comb 
honey  sections.  General  supplies  are  very  largely  made  by  English  manufac- 
turers,  hives  being  designed  to  stand  the  damp  climatic  conditions. 

COMB  HONEY  FOUNDATION 

Comb  honey  foundation  is  in  considerable  demand,  and  is  supplied  by 

ish,  United  States,  and  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  share  secured  by 
Canadian  firms  is  increasing,  due  to  high  quality.  Although  price  competition 
is  keen,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  to  maintain  high  quality  rather 
than  offer  lower  grades  to  give  a  price  advantage. 

The  general  method  of  distribution  has  been  for  manufacturers  to  solicit 
through  the  mail,  and  by  means  of  quotations  and  samples,  business  direct  from 
dealers  in  beekeepers'  supplies  and  from  large  users:  this  has  been  the  method 
employed  by  United  States  manufacturers  for  many  years  past.  Dealers  prefer 
to  have  direct  contact  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer  rather  than  deal  with  a 
sole  distributor  or  representative  on  this  side.  In  view  of  price  competition, 
the  margin  of  profit  will  scarcely  allow  of  travelling  representatives  making 
periodic  calls  to  solicit  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  import 
trade  is  dealt  with  through  four  or  five  important  firms  who  control  the  distri- 
bution to  the  smaller  dealers.  All  dealers  find  it  advisable  to  place  substantial 
portions  of  their  business  with  English  manufacturers,  or  they  may  at  times 
find  themselves  cut  off  from  immediate  delivery  of  urgently  needed  supplies. 

The  season  during  which  foundation  is  in  demand  is  very  short,  and  is  con- 
fined to  May  and  June.  Orders  are  placed  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  delivery 
in  April.  As  sales  depend  upon  weather  conditions  prevailing  in  May  and  June, 
dealers  must  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  quick  deliveries  to  cope  with  any  demand 
arising  out  of  exceptionally  favourable  weather  conditions,  which  was  the  case 
last  year.  In  1927,  on  the  other  hand,  weather  conditions  were  so  bad  that 
dealers  had  large  quantities  of  comb  foundation  and  other  bee  appliances  left 
on  their  hands.  One  Canadian  manufacturer  has  arranged  to  hold  supplies  in 
this  country  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  speedy  delivery  for  end-of-season 
repeat  business,  and  it  seems  that  this  method  would  not  only  increase  sales  but 
afford  better  general  service. 

Generally  speaking,  Canadian  supplies  are  considered  of  high  quality,  and 
as  samples  of  Canadian  beeswax  submitted  melt  at  150'°  F.,  whereas  tropical 
beeswax  melts  between  147°  and  145°  F.  with  a  minimum  hive  temperature 
requirement  of  90°  F.,  Canadian  supplies  have  a  good  margin  of  safety. 

A  certain  type  of  crimped  wire  foundation  is  very  popular  in  this  area,  and 
being  covered  by  patents  commands  a  portion  of  the  business  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  foundation  cannot  be  shipped 
during  the  winter  months,  as  the  thin  sheets  of  wax  become  too  brittle  in  cold 
weather,  is  also  a  difficulty.  English  foundation  is  transported  during  mild 
periods  as  early  as  February,  but  shipments  at  this  period  are  not  encouraged 
by  dealers.  Canadian  supplies  not  arriving  until  May  are  a  little  late,  most 
dealers  preferring  to  have  their  orders  on  hand  before  that  time. 
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COMB  HONEY  SECTIONS 

The  standard  section  used  in  England  is  4^  by  4|  by  lit  inches.  All  types 
must  be  made  of  the  highest  class  of  basswood.  which  is  entirely  free  from  all 
discoloration.  Few  sections  are  made  in  this  country:  the  bulk  of  importations 
are  from  the  United  States,  which  has  secured  a  firm  hold  on  this  market. 

PRICES 

Prices  are  usually  quoted  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  New  York:  at  the  moment  the 
chief  American  and  Canadian  firms  are  offering  foundation  at  the  same  price. 

The  medium  brood  constitutes  the  chief  demand.  The  opinion  of  the  trade 
is  that  the  present  price  is  too  low  for  exporters  to  maintain,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  near  future.  German  foundation,  however,  is  offered 
at  lower  prices  than  Canadian  or  American,  but  is  not  in  popular  demand. 
English  offerings  are  quoted  at  prices  which  are  equivalent  to  the  delivered  price 
of  Canadian  and  United  Slates  products.  Certain  buyers  are  withholding  orders 
until  the  spring,  as  it  is  thought  that  possibly  German  manufacturers  may  come 
heavily  into  the  market  and  undercut  Canadian  and  English  offerings. 

Prices  quoted  by  American  manufacturers  of  comb  honey  sections  are 
around  $8.40  per  1,000  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  an  additional  50  cents  for  four-way 
splitting  and  grooving.  There  has  been  recent  price-cutting  between  American 
manufacturers.  Canadian  prices  are  favourable.  The  essentials  are  goods  of 
the  highest  quality  and  prompt  deliveries. 

METHODS  OF  MARKETING  DAIRY  APPLIANCES  IN  THE 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  30,  1930. — This  office  having  recently  conducted  an 
investigation  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  dairy  appliances,  the 
following  notes  on  methods  of  distribution  in  the  west  of  England  and  South 
Midlands  may  be  of  general  interest. 

The  handling  of  dairy  appliances  comes  under  two  distinct  categories: 
No.  1  covering  the  smaller  equipment  such  as  wooden  churns,  separators,  milk 
cooling  devices  and  general  tinware  as  used  by  farmers,  small  dairies  and  the 
small  retail  milk  distributors;  and  No.  2  the  heavy  highly  specialized  mechanical 
equipment  used  by  large  milk  distributors,  such  as  apparatus  for  washing  and 
rilling  bottles,  pasteurization  and  refrigeration  of  bulk  milk.  The  distinction 
is  quite  definite,  and  the  distribution  of  the  equipment  is  usually  handled  by  a 
quite  different  type  of  firm. 

CATEGORY  NO.  1 

The  general  practice  in  the  trade  is  for  manufacturers  to  distribute  solely 
through  appointed  agents  located  in  each  of  the  main  centres.  Each  of  these 
agents  has  an  exclusive  territory  and  stocks  a  representative  range  at  a  central 
warehouse,  and  in  turn  appoints  sub-agents  or  dealers  in  every  rural  centre. 
These  dealers  in  turn  visit  the  weekly  markets  and  all  country  fairs,  and  in 
effect  act  as  commission  agents,  who  solicit  business  amongst  farmers  and  small 
dairymen,  the  goods  actually  being  delivered  through  the  main  distributor. 

Considerable  advertising  is  done  in  this  line  of  business,  both  manufacturers 
and  distributors  constantly  advertising  in  farming  and  trade  periodicals,  and  by 
direct  circularization  by  mail  to  farmers  throughout  the  rural  areas,  while  the 
local  sub-dealers  arrange  small  exhibits  in  the  market  towns  and  at  the  country 
fairs. 
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Spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  periods  for  sales.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  thai  tanners  in  this  territory  generally  prefer  to  supply  their  milk  in 
bulk  bo  the  retail  distributors  in  the  large  cities,  or  to  chocolate,  condensed  milk 
and  cheese  factories.  They  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  butter  or  cheese 
themselves  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Most  of  them  keep  a  certain  amount 
of  dairy  appliances  on  hand,  as  there  have  been  several  cases  where  there  have 
been  disputes  between  the  farmers,  retailers  and  large  factory  buyers  over  prices, 
and  at  such  times  farmers  have  rushed  to  buy  dairy  equipment  for  fear  they 
might  not  be  able  to  sell  their  milk  in  bulk.  The  position  in  this  respect  at  the 
moment  is  satisfactory,  although  prices  for  large  milk  contracts  are  very  low. 
Even  comparatively  small  retailers  in  the  large  cities  carry  a  separator,  churns 
and  moderate  dairy  equipment  for  dealing  with  their  surplus  and  for  making 
their  own  raw  and  clotted  (or  Devonshire)  cream.  A  large  part  of  these  equip- 
ment sales  handled  by  main  distributors  is  to  this  type  of  buyer.  There  is 
quite  a  large  sale  of  dairy  tinware,  this  being  excellently  met  by  two  or  three 
West  of  England  manufacturers,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  Continental 
tinware  is  imported. 

It  might  here  be  noted  that  the  old-fashioned  upright  large-capacity  milk 
container  for  railway  use  has  recently  fallen  largely  out  of  fashion  and  is  sup- 
planted by  the  smaller  and  shorter  cans  (termed  "churns")  of  capacity  not 
exceeding  10  to  12  gallons.  Such  containers  must  be  dustproof  and  waterproof. 
Milk  is  now  largely  carried  from  the  West  of  England  farms  to  the  buyers  by 
road  transport,  hence  the  preference  for  these  smaller  containers. 

Distribution  and  Agency  Arrangements. — There  are  several  manufacturers 
of  separators,  churns,  tinware  and  general  dairy  sundries  situated  in  the  West  of 
England  and  South  Midlands,  one  of  them  holding  a  leading  position  throughout 
the  country,  and  also  doing  a  considerable  export  business.  Large  quantities  of 
such  appliances,  however,  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  the  larger  foreign 
firms  establishing  their  own  sales  distribution  central  organization,  or  linking  up 
with  manufacturers  of  specialized  equipment  who  run  additional  lines  to  swell 
their  own  business. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Canadian  firm  to  obtain  adequate  representation  through- 
out the  whole  country  for  supplies  coming  under  category  No.  1.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-one  well-established  manufacturers  of  small  dairy  equip- 
ment in  the  territory  covered  by  this  office,  and  in  addition  thirty-eight  well- 
established  main  distributors.  The  majority  of  these  firms,  however,  are  purely 
local  in  their  activity,  although  there  are  a  few  who,  in  addition  to  acting  as 
manufacturers'  main  distributors  in  their  own  area,  are  themselves  manu- 
facturers of  certain  specialized  lines  and  are  distributing  throughout  the  whole 
country  through  other  main  distributors,  who  in  turn  have  sub-agency  arrange- 
ments with  local  dealers.  The  smaller  dairy  appliances  coming  under  category 
No.  1  are  usually  handled  in  conjunction  with  general  agricultural  machinery. 

CATEGORY  NO.  2 

Heavy  mechanical  equipment  for  the  milk  distribution  industry  is  generally 
handled  by  local  distributors  or  agents  throughout  the  country,  but  is  dealt 
with  either  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  or  by  firms  of  sole  concessionaires 
if  the  products  are  of  foreign  origin. 

It  is  quite  general  with  this  heavy  class  of  equipment — such  as  machines 
for  washing,  sterilizing,  filling  and  capping  milk  bottles,  pasteurization  and 
refrigeration  plant,  pumps,  tanks,  conveyors,  wire  and  wooden  bottle  cases — for 
manufacturers  or  main  concessionaires  to  sell  direct  to  the  large  dairy  com- 
panies. Some  of  the  equipment  made  by  these  firms  is  purely  British,  but  some 
is  of  American  or  Continental  design,  the  heavier  parts  of  which  are  manu- 
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factured  in  England.  Sales  of  this  class  of  equipment  are  conducted  by  expert 
representatives,  who  call  on  the  large  dairies,  milk  distributors,  and  chocolate 
and  condensed  milk  factories. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  either  of  these  two  main  classes  of 
dairy  equipment  would  be  well  advised  to  subscribe  to  the  English  dairy  trade 
journals,  each  of  the  two  categories  being  served  by  their  own  separate  publi- 
cation *  the  advertisements  therein  giving  a  very  comprehensive  review  of  what 
is  offered  by  the  firms  manufacturing  and  distributing. 

The  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner's  office  will  be  pleased  to  give  detailed 
information  on  any  particular  aspect,  or  to  obtain  British  catalogues  and  price 
lists  for  comparison  by  Canadian  firms,  and  to  put  them  in  touch  with  suitable 
distributors  in  this  trade  territory. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  SEED  MARKET 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  19,  1930. — There  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  large 
seed  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  handle  clover  and  other  types  of 
hay  seed.  London  is  the  chief  centre,  while  in  the  North  of  England  one  well- 
known  importer  is  situated  in  Liverpool.  Other  firms  are  located  in  Warrington, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Sleaford,  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  certain  centres  in 
the  eastern  counties.  Usually  these  firms  control  their  own  growing  areas  for 
specific  types  of  seed,  and  buy  other  varieties,  either  through  contracted  agents 
in  other  countries  or  on  the  open  market.  The  seed  when  procured  is  then 
cleaned,  if  necessary,  and  stored  in  large  warehouses  until  orders  are  received 
in  the  early  spring  (February  and  March)  from  small  country  dealers,  or  from 
large  seed  merchants  in  the  cities. 

In  recent  years,  owing  to  financial  depression  and  other  causes,  there  has 
been  a  marked  tendency  among  farmers  to  sow  their  land  down  for  grazing 
rather  than  use  it  for  arable  crops.  Thus  in  England  and  Wales  there  were 
only  1,523,753  acres  sown  in  1929  to  clover,  sainfoin,  and  other  grasses  under 
rotation  for  hay,  as  compared  with  1,567,943  acres  in  1928 — a  decrease  of  44,190 
acres.  The  decrease  for  alfalfa  or  lucerne,  as  it  is  better  known  in  this  country, 
was  from  37,104  acres  in  1928  to  35,783  acres  in  1929.  These  figures,  while 
showing  a  decrease  in  seed  hay  sowings  in  general,  also  indicate  the  marked 
disparity  in  alfalfa  as  compared  with  red  clover  and  alsike.  Dealers'  buying 
receipts  show  that  the  demand  for  red  clover  is  about  three  times  as  great  as 
that  for  alsike.  Seed  hay  crops  extend  throughout  the  various  counties  of  the 
North  of  England,  while  the  growing  of  alfalfa  is  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern 
counties. 

The  English  crop  of  red  clover  for  this  year  has  been  practically  a  failure 
due  to  excessive  rainfall,  while  prices  normally  would  be  much  higher  than  they 
are  were  it  not  for  a  fair  carry-over  from  the  1929  season,  which  is  now  priced 
to  the  dealer  at  70s.  ($17.03)  to  80s.  ($19.46)  per  cwt.,  and  is  germinating  well 
over  90  per  cent.  A  small  quantity  of  the  1928  crop  is  still  on  the  market,  but 
the  germination  percentage  is  low  and  prices  vary  around  45s.  ($10.94)  per  cwt., 
according  to  sample.  Continental  red  clover  seed  has  been  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  this  year,  France  offering  fairly  freely  at  about  50s.  ($12.16) 
per  cwt.  f.o.b.  Havre,  while  Polish  seed — originally  selling  at  from  40s.  ($9.73) 
to  45s.  ($10.94)  c.i.f.  Liverpool — has  become  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain. 
Prices  at  the  time  of  writing  have  advanced  from  60s.  ($14.60)  to  65s.  ($15.81) 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports.    In  consequence  of  this  rally  in  price,  all  contin- 

*  The  smaller  types  of  equipment  are  served  by  The  Implement  and  Machinery  Review, 
the  annual  subscription  for  which  is  10s.,  post  paid  to  any  part  of  the  world,  published  at 
28  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.4,  and  the  heavier  mechanical  equipment  by  The 
Milk  Industry,  8,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  London,  E.C.4:  subscription  10s.  per  annum,  post  free 
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ental  seed  is  showing  a  firmer  tendency.  Chilian  red  clover  has  hitherto  been 
too  high  compared  with  continental  to  have  any  large  turnover  on  this  market. 

Red  clover  seed — with  the  exception  of  Chilian — is  bought  on  the  basis  of 
samples  submitted.  A  sample  is  rated  high-grade  if  it  has  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  foreign  sreds  and  a  germination  of  from  80  to  96  per  cent.  The  seeds  should 
he  plump  and  of  light  colour. 

Information  on  the  market  for  alsike  is  somewhat  conflicting.  According 
to  one  authority  in  the  trade,  Polish  alsike  has  been  obtained  at  about  50s. 
($12.16)  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  but  has  been  off  colour  compared  with 
the  Canadian.  Another  well-known  dealer  states  that  most  of  the  buyers,  in 
anticipation  of  lower  prices,  have  bought  very  sparingly  of  Canadian  alsike, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  small  quantities  of  Canadian  from  stocks 
held  on  the  Continent.  However,  the  season  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  orders 
lor  seeds  would  have  to  be  placed,  otherwise  consumption  would  likely  be  cur- 
tailed for  this  year.  Another  dealer  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  purchases  of 
alsike  are  tending  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  analysis,  a  good  medium-grade 
alsike  at  a  medium  price  would  prove  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  than  a 
seed  developed  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Alsike,  he  stated,  should  be  97  per 
cent  pure,  with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  injurious  seed,  good  colour,  and  germina- 
tion over  90  per  cent. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  imported  into  the  eastern  counties  and  through  London, 
there  being  little  brought  into  Liverpool,  although  a  firm  in  Warrington  is  stated 
to  handle  considerable  quantities.  Most  of  it  comes  from  France,  and  is  priced 
at  about  75s.  ($18.25)  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  French  ports.  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  is  still 
regarded  as  being  in  the  experimental  stage  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  doubt 
is  expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  climate  for  its  successful  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  well-known  firm  in  the  North  of  England,  selling  directly 
to  a  number  of  agriculturists,  have  expressed  an  interest  in  obtaining  a  small 
sample  shipment  for  experimental  sale. 

MARKET  FOR  POWDERED  MICA  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  17,  1930. — Imports  of  ground  mica  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  calendar  year  1928  amounted,  according  to  official  statistics, 
to  581  tons.  Of  this  quantity  341  tons  were  supplied  from  the  United  States, 
25  tons  from  other  foreign  countries,  and  215  tons  from  British  countries — pre- 
sumably India  and  Rhodesia,  and  possibly  a  small  amount  from  Canada. 

One  of  the  major  outlets  for  ground  mica  in  this  area  is  among  the  wall- 
paper manufacturers,  who  find  it  useful  as  a  type  of  filler  and  in  lending  the 
glistening  effect  to  wallpaper.  However,  even  though  there  are  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  wallpaper,  the  market  here  for  ground  mica  is  somewhat 
limited  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
large  group  of  amalgamated  interests,  who  have  affiliations  in  Canada.  How- 
ever, as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  ground  mica  used  by  such  a  firm,  it  was 
learned  that  their  requirements  totalled  about  2O0  tons  per  annum,  supplied  to 
them  under  contract;  the  type  required  was  a  water-ground  mica  of  from  160 
to  200  mesh. 

Besides  the  above  outlet,  mica  is  also  used  in  small  quantities  by  manu- 
facturers of  paint  and  gold  bronze,  roofing  paper,  and  rubber.  Mica  for  the 
above  purposes  may  be  either  water  ground  or,  in  some  cases,  dry  ground,  with 
the  mesh  varying  anywhere  from  10  to  300,  colours  varying  according  to  the 
purpose  for  wThich  it  is  required.  This  office  is  at  present  in  touch  with  an 
importer  who  supplies  ground  mica  to  independent  firms  who  buy  through  mer- 
chants. Canadian  exporters  interested  may  obtain  further  information  by 
writing  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW   SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  December  11,  1930. — Seasonal  conditions  throughout  Australia 
generally  could  hardly  be  better  or  more  promising  than  they  are  at  present. 
Everything  points  to  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat,  the  wool  clip  is  well  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  good  yields  are  anticipated  of  other  sources  of  wealth  such  as  fruit, 
butter,  and  sugar.  Prices  are  generally  very  low.  Wool  has  not  been  so  low 
for  many  years:  pastoralists  state  that  the  cost  of  production  leaves  them  no 
profit.  Although  recent  heavy  rains  have  caused  much  damage  to  wheat  just 
as  it  is  being  harvested,  the  crop  promises  to  be  almost  a  record  one,  and  not- 
withstanding the  present  low  price,  it  may  not  be  sold  readily. 

Values  of  a  long  list  of  stocks  have  fallen  heavily,  and  dividends  have  in 
many  cases  been  reduced  or  passed  altogether.  In  the  meantime  unemployment 
is  becoming  daily  a  more  difficult  problem.  The  building  trade  is  particularly 
stagnant. 

Marketing  of  Eggs  in  New  South  Wales 

The  New  South  Wales  Egg  Marketing  Board,  established  in  1928  under 
parliamentary  legislation,  controls  the  marketing  of  eggs  in  New  South  Wales. 
Enrolment  of  producers  was  compulsory,  and  when  the  required  poll  was  taken 
69  per  cent  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of  its  establishment.  The  board  con- 
sists of  three  producers  and  two  members  nominated  by  the  Government.  It 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  market,  supervising  and  grad- 
ing, and  generally  attending  to  local  and  oversea  sales.  Unless  exempted  by 
the  board,  any  person  having  more  than  twenty  head  of  poultry  in  defined  areas, 
constituting  the  chief  producing  centres,  must  market  the  eggs  through  an 
authorized  agent  at  the  nearest  centre.  In  the  case  of  exemptions — which  are 
mainly  granted  to  supply  local  needs — monthly  declarations  must  be  made  that 
eggs  have  not  been  sold  below  fixed  prices.  The  board  is  financed  by  a  levy  on 
the  eggs  distributed,  the  initial  charge  being  one  penny  per  dozen,  subject  to 
variation.  Exempted  producers  pay  direct  to  the  board,  while  the  authorized 
agents  remit  the  levy  on  eggs  sold  to  them. 

The  export  season  is  from  August  to  October.  For  the  year  1929,  54,800 
cases  were  exported,  some  of  which  were  sold  before  shipment,  but  the  bulk  was 
sent  on  consignment.  Some  81,000  cases  were  shipped  this  season:  all  exported 
eggs  are  now  shipped  on  consignment.  All  the  eggs  were  shipped  to  London  and 
British  provincial  ports.  Each  case  contains  30  dozen  eggs,  packed  in  card- 
board divisions,  and  this  season's  pack  was  shipped  in  cases  made  of  British 
Columbia  hemlock. 

Eggs  are  graded  as  follows:  first  grade,  101  dozen  weigh  14  pounds,  none 
less  than  If  ounces  or  more  than  2  ounces;  second  grade,  10  dozen  weigh  15 
pounds,  none  less  than  If  ounces  or  more  than  2£  ounces;  third  grade,  10  dozen 
weigh  16  pounds,  minimum  2  ounces  each,  maximum  2J  ounces.  No  egg  ship- 
ments have  yet  been  made  to  Canada. 

Australian  Wine  Exports,  1929-30 

The  exports  of  Australian  wine  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  las1 
totalled  2,186,420  gallons  valued  at  £553,658.  Of  wine,  still,  containing  over 
27  per  cent  proof  spirit,  bottled,  exports  to  Canada  totalled  10,413  gallons,  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  253  gallons.  Of  the  same  description  of  wine  in  bulk 
the  United  Kingdom  took  1,560,542  gallons,  and  9,665  gallons  went  to  Canada. 
Wine,  still,  containing  27  per  cent  proof  spirit  or  less  in  bulk  was  exported  to 
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the  extent  of  448,437  gallons  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  3,418  gallons  to  Canada. 
Of  t  he  same  description  of  wine  bottled,  the  United  Kingdom  took  1,406  gallons 
and  Canada  644  gallons.  Considerable  quantities  were  also  shipped  to  New 
Zealand,  Fiji,   New  Guinea,  and  Samoa. 

The  prevailing  depression  has  affected  the  export  of  wine.  For  the  four 
months  ended  October  31  last  the  total  was  667,597  gallons  as  against  751,566 
gallons  for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  Australian  wine  in 
bond  in  Great  Britain  totals  1,869,000  gallons  as  against  2,271,000  gallons  on 
September  30.  1929.  AA'ine  in  stock  in  Australia  on  June  30  last  totalled 
19,291,486  gallons. 

The  production  of  wine  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  last  was  15,705,051  gallons  as  compared  with  18,600,249  gallons 
the  previous  year,  the  reduction  being  attributable  to  dry  weather  and  to  damage 
by  late  frosts.  Wine-growing  is  a  very  old  industry  in  Australia,  the  first  vine- 
yard having  been  planted  in  1792. 

Exports  of  Australian  Rabbits  and  Hares  and  their  Skins 

During  the  year  1929-30  frozen  rabbits  and  hares  to  the  value  of  £340,000, 
and  rabbit  and  hare  skins  to  the  value  of  £1,526,000,  were  exported  from  Aus- 
tralia. In  recent  years  over  90  per  cent  of  the  frozen  rabbits  and  hares  had 
been  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  respect  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins, 
the  United  States  had  taken  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  export,  the 
United  Kingdom  40  per  cent,  and  Germany  and  other  countries  10  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Markets  exercises  a  general  supervision  of  frozen  rabbits 
and  hares  in  regard  to  grading  (both  as  to  quality  and  hygienic  conditions  in 
which  packed),  and  into  methods  of  refrigeration  and  handling  until  shipped. 
The  bulk  of  the  rabbits  were  exported  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and  shipments  are  made  so  as  to  arrive  in  England  during  the  period  September 
to  April.  Cable  advices  this  year  from  London  indicated  that  the  first  consign- 
ment of  Australian  rabbits,  though  excellent  in  quality,  had  realized  prices  con- 
siderably under  those  obtained  last  year. 

During  recent  years  very  high  prices  were  paid  for  rabbit  skins;  even  as 
recent  as  July,  1929,  first  winter  skins  realized  91d.  per  pound;  in  July  this 
year  40d.  per  pound  was  realized. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  fox  farmers  is  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of 
rabbits  as  food  for  foxes.  About  two  years  ago  inquiries  were  received  from 
Eastern  Canada  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  rabbits  with  the  fur  on  for  fox 
food,  it  being  then  stated  that  such  natural  food  was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  foxes  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  fur  at 
that  time  the  figure  was  stated  to  be  prohibitive,  but  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  market  much  lower  quotations  could  be  obtained. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SALMON  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  3,  1930. — Despite  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has 
plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  fish  available  throughout  the  year,  large  quantities 
of  canned  salmon  are  imported  each  year.  Up  to  the  present  the  canning  of 
fish  in  New  Zealand  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  appreciable  extent,  although 
such  fish  and  shellfish  as  whitebait,  oysters,  and  toheroas  (similar  to  clams) 
have  been  packed.  It  is  now  reported  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish 
an  industry  for  the  canning  of  mullet,  which  if  successful  in  organization  and 
operation  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  extension  to  other  fish  as  well.  It 
is  considered  by  some  of  the  merchants  that  the  canning  of  mullet  would  affect 
the  sale  of  the  lower  grades  of  canned  salmon. 
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Statistics  are  not  available  relating  to  the  purchases  of  canned  salmon,  as 
for  statistical  purposes  the  imports  of  this  fish  are  included  under  the  general 
heading  of  "  Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc.''  This  classification  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  salmon,  canned  pilchards,  sardines,  herrings,  oysters,  lobster,  etc.,  but 
canned  salmon  comprises  the  largest  share  of  the  imports.  Purchases  of  fish 
preserved  in  tins  and  similar  containers  amounted  in  1929  to  4,460.219  pounds 
valued  at  £204.034.  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  2,650,705  pounds 
(£116,941),  while  among  the  other  sources  of  origin  were:  Norway,  695,114 
pounds  (£45,130) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  756,089  pounds  (£20,965) ;  the  United 
States,  215,043  pounds  (£11,748)—  also  Alaska,  38,400  pounds  valued  at  £1,716, 
and  Siberia,  61,504  pounds  (£4,687).  Other  suppliers  of  small  quantities  were: 
Portugal  (£754),  Japan  (£651),  China  (£360),  France  (£358),  Russia  (£222), 
Italy  (£186),  South  Africa  (£84),  while  repurchases  of  New  Zealand  fish 
amounted  to  £149.  Canned  salmon  probably  came  almost  wholly  from  Canada, 
the  United  States  (including  Alaska),  and  Siberia. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  demand  in  the  North  Island 
of  New  Zealand  is  for  "  tails,"  while  the  South  Island  shows  more  favour  for 
"  halves."   The  demand  is  principally  for  sockeye,  cohoe,  pink,  and  chum. 

Competition  comes  almost  altogether  from  Alaska  and  Siberia.  It  is 
reported  that  Alaskan  sockeye  is  very  competitive  in  both  price  and  quality. 
One  importer  has  stated  that,  even  with  a  tariff  preference  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian salmon,  sockeye  from  Alaska  can  be  landed  in  New  Zealand  just  as  cheaply 
as  Canadian.  Siberian  salmon  is  somewhat  lower  in  price  and  some  good  quality 
has  arrived,  but  there  has  apparently  been  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  regular 
supply  of  good  quality  from  that  source. 

Prices  for  various  qualities  vary  considerably,  but  as  some  indication  of 
the  wholesale  quotation,  they  are  given  hereunder: — 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Salmon  (per  Dozen  1-pound  tins) 

Auckland    Wellington  Christchurch  Dunedin 


Period  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

1st  quarter   10  8  12  8  10  7  10  9 

2nd  quarter   9  4*  12  2  10  6  10  7 

3rd  quarter   9  U  12  2  10  6  10  7 

4th  quarter   9  oh  11  8  10  7  10  8 


These  prices  represent  the  average  of  the  predominant  wholesale  quotations 
ruling  during  the  year  in  each  of  the  four  main  cities  of  New  Zealand. 

The  customs  duties  payable  are  ljd.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial tariff  and  3d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  payable. 

The  regulations  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  New  Zealand 
provide  that  the  label  on  every  tin  of  salmon  must  contain  the  trade  name  of 
the  variety  of  the  salmon  contained  in  the  tin. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BOMBAY  IN  OCTOBER,  1930 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(1  wore  =  10,000,000  rupees;    1  lakh  =  100.000  rupees) 

Calcutta,  December  1,  1930. — Due  to  smaller  arrivals  of  both  merchandise 
and  treasure  and  reduced  shipments  of  the  former  during  the  month  of  October, 
1930,  the  foreign  trade  of  India  through  the  port  of  Bombay  amounted  to  only 
Rs.8-02  crores  ($29,927,300),  a  decrease  of  Rs.4-76  crores  ($17,374  000)  or  37 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  for  the  previous  year.  At 
the  same  time  exports  of  silver  showed  a  noticeable  increase. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  through  this  port  was  Rs.3-69 
crores  ($13,468,500),  a  decrease  of  Rs.3-45  crores  ($12,592,500)  or  48  per  cent 
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as  compared  with  imports  for  the  same  period  of  1929.  This  is  attributable 
chiefly  to  smaller  arrivals  of  most  of  the  principal  articles  of  import,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  cotton  piece-goods.  Imports  under  this  heading  were 
more  than  ;>7;j  million  yards  less  than  in  October,  1929,  while  the  value  decreased 
bj  Rs.1-03  crores  ($3,759,500) .  Compared  with  October,  1929,  silk  manufac- 
ture were  Rs.22-4  lakhs  ($81,760)  lower;  metals  and  ores,  Rs.21-1  lakhs  ($77,- 
015);  wool  manufactures,  Rs.15-39  lakhs  ($56,173.50);  mineral  oils,  4J  million 
gallons  and  Rs.14-22  lakhs  ($51,903);  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  Rs.11-59 
lakhs  ($42,303.50);  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  more  than  \  million  pounds, 
Rs.ll-  12  lakhs  ($41,683)  ;  motor  cars,  including  motor  wagons,  cycles  and  parts 
thereof,  Rs.11-05  lakhs  (140,332.50);  precious  stones  and  pearls,  unset,  Rs.9-73 
lakhs  ($35,514.50);  machinery  and  millwork,  Rs.8-13  lakhs  ($29,674.50) ;  and 
sugar,  Rs.7-87  lakhs  ($28,725.50),  although  the  quantity  was  larger  by  7,196 
tons. 

[mportation  of  gold  was  down  by  Rs.45-15  lakhs  ($164,797.50)  to  Rs. 17-06 
lakh-  ($62,269)  and  those  of  silver  Rs.44-73  lakhs  ($163,264.50)  to  Rs.7-04 
lakhs  ($25,696). 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  Indian  produce  were  valued  at  Rs.3-68  crores 
($13,432,000)  as  against  Rs.4-06  crores  ($14,819,000)  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  showing  a  falling  off  of  Rs.38-31  lakhs  ($139,831.50)  or  9  per  cent,  due 
principally  to  smaller  shipments  of  seeds,  raw  wool,  cotton  manufactures,  and 
cotton  twist  and  yarn.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported 
increased  by  9,569  tons,  valued  at  Rs.3-28  lakhs  ($11,972).  Exports  of  silver 
increased  from  Rs.2-14  lakhs  ($7,811)  to  Rs.10-63  lakhs  ($38,799.50),  while 
the  re-export  of  foreign  merchandise  declined  by  Rs.5-56  lakhs  ($19,294)  to 
Rs.30-31  lakhs  ($110,631.50). 

Considering  the  trade  statistics  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  financial 
year  1930-31,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  Rs.12-83  crores  ($46,829,500)  or  nearly 
22  per  cent  in  imports  through  this  port,  while  exports  show  a  decline  of  Rs.8-74 
crores  ($31,901,000)  or  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1929-30.  During  this  period  imports  of  gold  showed  an 
increase  of  Rs.2-6  crores  ($9,490,000),  the  total  imports  being  7-93  crores  ($28,- 
944,500),  and  those  of  silver,  Rs.37-47  lakhs  ($136,765.50),  bringing  the  total 
up  to  Rs.5-3  crores  ($19,345,000).  On  the  other  hand  imports  of  merchandise 
decreased  by  Rs.15-79  crores  ($57,633,500)  to  Rs.32-82  crores  ($119,793,000), 
due  principally  to  smaller  arrivals. 

The  following  decreases  in  the  principal  articles  of  import  in  the  period 
above  referred  to  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year  are 
noted:  cotton  piece  goods,  166  million  yards  and  Rs.5-02  crores  or  $18,323,000; 
sugar,  13,989  tons,  Rs.1-06  crores  or  $3,869,000;  motor  cars,  including  motor 
wagons,  cycles  and  parts  thereof,  Rs.1-02  crores  or  $3,723,000;  metals  and 
'ores,  Rs.91'09  lakhs  or  $332,878;  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  4J  million  pounds, 
Rs.87-46  lakhs  or  $319,229;  silk  manufactures,  Rs.78-72  lakhs  or  $287,328; 
wool  manufactures,  Rs.60-63  lakhs  or  $221,299.50;  other  manufactures  of 
cotton,  Rs.60-17  lakhs  or  $219,620.50;  machinery  and  millwork,  Rs.47-3  lakhs 
or  $172,645;  hardware,  Rs.35-49  lakhs  or  $129,538.50;  raw  cotton,  7,119  tons, 
Rs.52-57  lakhs  or  $191,880.50. 

During  this  seven  months'  period  exports  of  silver  declined  from  Rs.43-47 
lakhs  (8158,665.50)  to  Rs.36-81  lakhs  ($134,356.50)  and  those  of  Indian  pro- 
duce from  Rs.40-19  crores  ($146,693,500)  to  Rs.32-42  crores  ($118,333,000). 
The  falling  off  in  exportation  of  Indian  produce  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by 
smaller  shipments  of  raw-  cotton  although  the  quantity  shipped  was  larger  by 
13.020  tons,  seeds,  raw  wool,  cotton  manufactures,  hides  and  skins — raw  and 
tanned,  grain,  pulse  and  flour  and  cotton  twist  and  yarn. 
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SILVER  FOX  INDUSTRY  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Oslo,  December  18,  1930.— Another  series  of  exhibitions  of  silver  foxes  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  has  just  been  concluded  in  various  centres  in  Norway. 
As  is  usual,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  displays  was  held  in  Oslo: 
well  over  a  thousand  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  exhibited.  The 
Oslo  show  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  Scandinavia,  but  this  year  there  were 
no  animals  exhibited  from  other  countries.  Last  year  some  silver  foxes  from 
Swedish  farms  were  shown. 

There  are  70,000  silver  foxes  in  Norway.  Although  local  experts  value  the 
animals  at  65,000,000  kroner  ($17,500,000),  doubt  was  expressed  at  the  Oslo 
show  whether  the  quality  of  the  stock  was  being  maintained.  Leaders  in  the 
associations  of  fur  breeders  are  taking  steps  to  educate  individual  farmers  as  to 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  entire  industry  on  a  pelt  basis — that  is,  to  discon- 
tinue raising  stock  expressly  for  sale  as  breeding  animals,  but  to  breed  with 
the  idea  of  selling  the  pelts.  This  policy  may  be  a  hardship  for  the  smaller 
breeders  who  have  been  operating  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  animals,  and  hoping 
always  to  sell  their  young  foxes  for  3,000  kroner  per  pair  to  people  desirous  of 
entering  this  business.  (In  nearly  every  prospectus  which  was  issued  this  year, 
inviting  subscriptions  to  stock  in  new  fox-breeding  companies,  the  value  of 
breeding  stock  was  generally  estimated  to  be  worth  3,000  kronei  per  pair. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  this  value  was  sometimes  placed  at  2,500  kroner 
per  pair.) 

As  the  proposal  for  the  organization  of  farms  on  a  pelt-producing  basis 
became  more  widely  known,  and  its  possible  effect  on  the  smaller  farmer  began 
to  be  appreciated,  a  condition  approaching  panic  was  noted  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  The  fall  in  value  did  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  year,  and 
serious  results  in  depressed  prices  were  observed  only  at  a  small  locality  on  the 
west  coast  and  at  an  auction  of  some  600  animals  held  in  Oslo  immediately  after 
the  exhibition. 

There  were  several  hundred  animals  displayed  at  the  Oslo  exhibition  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  sold,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  this 
feature  of  the  exhibition  which  was  responsible  for  the  low  prices  which  were 
offered.  At  the  auction  held  after  the  exhibition  registered  animals  sold  for 
between  300  and  600  kroner  each  ($81  to  $162).  At  this  auction  some  pelts  sold 
which  realized  about  100  kroner  ($27)  each. 

The  situation  undoubtedly  was  causing  concern,  the  extent  of  which  was 
reflected  in  a  dispute  which  arose  early  this  month.  A  group  who  had  bought 
a  lot  of  animals — silver  foxes,  blue  foxes,  and  mink — from  the  United  States 
and  had  paid,  it  is  reported,  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  refused  to  accept 
the  animals  on  their  arrival  in  Norway,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  as 
good  as  the  animals  they  had  agreed  to  buy.  The  shipment  is  in  quarantine 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  exhibition  period  of  the  year  is  now  nearly  over,  and  since  the  breeders 
have  returned  home  rumours  regarding  the  future  of  the  industry  are  not  so 
depressing.  It  seems  generally  to  be  appreciated  that  the  days  of  making  large 
dividends  from  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  only  have  passed  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  breeders,  and  that  the  financial  gain  from  the  industry  must  be  based  on 
pelts.  That  this  belief  is  gaining  ground  is  apparent  in  a  recent  report  that  in 
February  the  Pelscentralen  (pelt  association)  expects  to  ship  to  London,  on 
behalf  of  members  of  the  Norwegian  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association,  between 
10,000  and  15,000  skins,  which  it  is  hoped  will  realize  about  4,000,000  kroner 
($1,080,000). 

Norwegians  also  appear  to  have  met  with  some  success  in  selling  their 
breeding  stock  to  countries  around  the  Baltic,  for  a  shipment  has  recently  been 
made  of  some  300  silver  foxes  to  these  countries  valued  at  300.000  kroner 
($81,000). 
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DANISH  AND  FINNISH  GRAIN  CROPS  FOR  1930 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  December  22,  1930,  that  the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics  at 
Copenhagen  report  that  the  cereal  crops  for  1930  showed  slightly  lower  figures 
than  those  of  1029.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Metric  Tons 
1930  1929 

Wheat   290,000  320,000 

Rye   260,000  270,000 

Barley   1,080.000  1,110.000 

Oats   1,030,000  1,030,000 

The  Centra]  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  reports  that  the 
1 930  main  crops  were  of  a  good  average  quality.  As  regards  the  size  of  the 
crops,  these  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  barley  were  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  previous  year,  while  the  rye  and  oats  crops  were  slightly  larger  in  1930  than 
in  1929,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Metric  Tons 
1930  1929 

Wheat   32,354  29,829 

R.ve   358,268  327,868 

Oats   601,769  562.160 

Barley   135,485  136,740 

AGRICULTURE  IN  GREECE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Area  under  Cultivation  and  Crops. — Out  of  a  total  area  of  13,019,900 
hectares,  only  3,090,148-8  hectares,  or  approximately  22  per  cent,  were  under 
cultivation  in  1928.  However,  agricultural  production  represents  in  round 
figures  90  per  cent  of  Greece's  total  production  and  70  per  cent  of  her  exports. 
The  principal  crops  grown  in  Greece  are  cereals,  tobacco,  vegetables,  olives, 
cotton,  fodder  plants,  currants,  sultanas,  grapes,  fruit,  almonds,  and  mulberry 
trees  for  the  silkworm;  the  agricultural  regions!  are  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Thessaly, 
Epirus  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  three  first-named  being  the  most  important. 
Details  regarding  the  agricultural  products  harvested  in  this  country,  the  area 
on  which  each  of  these  are  grown,  their  quantity  and  value,  for  1928 — the  latest 
figures  available — are  to  be  found  hereafter  in  table  form: — 

Area  Quantity  Value 

Product  In  Hectare"  In  Metric  Quintals  In  Paper  Drachmae 

1928  1927  1928  1927  1928  1927 

Wheat   538,040.3  498,897.6  3.561,296  3,529,942  1,930,674,330  1,933,863,676 

Barley   201,943.6  1  88.368.9  1,577,668  1,583,088  561,524,391  544,345,081 

Meslin   48,187.7  48,156.5  229,951  271,279  119,169,846  135,272.464 

Corn   183,419.8  197,052.0  1,288,436  1,298,038  503.742,860  491,702.607 

Oats   112,138.7  103,161.1  761,465  674,929  253,686,362  224,822,764 

Rve   55,264.7  47,228.5  439,609  382.309  166,272,311  146,425,946 

Potatoes   10,616.4  10,858.8  330,883  331,650  95,574,298  93,709,438 

Beans,     peas,     lentils  and 

other  vegetables   67,693.7  70,010.9  1,072,678  994,031  313,436.649  271.278.354 

Tobacco   93,076.5  92,314.6  587,376  632,165  2,143,891,787  2,343,222,274 

Cotton  .•  ..  15,404.0  14,581.1  107,506  90.852  115,998,855  99,616,431 

Sesame,   aniseed    and  other 

industrial   and  aromatic 

plants   16,242.3  17.622.3  47,110  42,542  54,520,853  47,815,083 

Bay   40,403.8  42,228.0  1,072,069  1,034.643  153,035,279  145.785,126 

Trefoil   10,389.8  11,016.1  395,318  399.262  59,126,086  67.592.313 

Grapes   131,665.1  114,399.8  3.425,546  2,604,643  1,007,524,028  836.609.S47 

Currants   61,795.3  61.481.9  1,594,508  1,634,215  1,272,844,475  1,151,918,124 

Sultanas   3,867.1  2,704.9  112,394  64.573  103,901,280  65.314,885 

Olives   1,500,000.01  1,500,000.01  1,491,205  872,290  2',413.233,197  1,683,029,732 

Apples,  figs  and  almonds   776,541  690,174  236,444,561  237,671,287 

I.emons,     oranges,  citrons, 

mandarins  (units)     185,389,000  187,421,000  91,722.811  68.331.99S 


Total   3,090,148.8      3,020,083.0        18,871,559        17,130,655      11,596.324,259  10,5SS,327.430 

i  For  olive  and  fruit  trees. 
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Exports  of  Agricultural  Products. — Greece's  principal  exports  of  agricultural 
products  are,  in  order  of  decreasing  importance,  tobacco  in  leaves,  currants,  wine, 
olive  oil,  olives,  dried  figs,  grapes,  and  cigarettes.  These  exports  for  1929  and 
1928  respectively  amounted  to  300,345  and  287,730'  metric  tons  and  were  esti- 
mated at  5,949,986,997  and  5,023,025,503  paper  drachmae,  tobacco  in  leaves 
taking  as  its  share  about  three-fifths  of  these  returns,  whilst  currants  and 
wine  are  also  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  appreciable  quantities.  Tobacco, 
currants  and  wine  form  the  staples  of  exportation. 

Imports  of  Agricultural  Products. — Wheat  represents  a  considerable  item  in 
Greece's  imports  of  agricultural  products.  In  fact,  597,909  and  475,992  metric 
tons  valued  respectively  at  2,694,922,847  and  2,285,725,779  paper  drachmae 
were  imported  into  this  country  in  1929  and  1928.  Other  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  which,  although  of  much  lesser  importance,  are  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  comprise  potatoes,  fresh  apples,  barley  and  oats. 

Progress  in  Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  Greece  has  shown  progress  during 
the  past  few  years,  thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  refugees  on 
the  land,  and  to  the  Government  who  spare  no  efforts  to  increase  agricultural 
production,  their  firm  desire  being  eventually  to  render  the  country  self- 
supporting  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  wheat.  Amongst  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  their  agricultural  campaign  were  the  following: 
The  establishment  of  a  credit  institution  (Agricultural  Bank),  with  branches 
throughout  the  country,  the  special  purpose  of  which  is  to  advance  loans  to 
farmers  at  low  interest  on  their  purchases  of  seeds,  machinery,  etc.;  the  recla- 
mation of  vast  areas  of  land — 300,000  hectares  are  now  being  reclaimed  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace;  irrigation  works,  which  are  being  extended  to  wider 
areas;  the  building  of  a  network  of  arterial  roads  to  facilitate  internal  trans- 
port; the  granting  of  customs  facilities  on  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements;  a  reduction  of  export  dues  on  agricultural  produce;  the  for- 
mation of  more  than  4,000  agricultural  associations  throughout  the  country; 
the  organization  of  experimental  agricultural  colleges;  the  dissemination 
of  technical  instruction  to  the  peasant  farmers;  and  finally,  the  establishment 
of  a  colonization  department  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  refugees  in  opening  up 
new  areas  of  arable  land.  These  various  measures  have  already  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  an  improvement  in  methods  of  culture, 
and  an  increment  in  production.  The  Government's  endeavours  promise  well 
for  the  future,  but  it  is  evident  that  several  years  must  elapse  before  the  country 
can  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nation. 

Prospects  for  Modern  Agricultural  Implements. — There  is  at  present  in 
Greece  a  pronounced  tendency  towards  the  employment  of  modern  agricultural 
machinery  and  plant,  and  as  agricultural  development  progresses,  the  market 
for  modern  machinery  will  become  gradually  wider.  It  is,  in  fact,  estimated 
that  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  such 
machinery  and  plant.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  reference  may  be  made 
to  "  Greek  Market  for  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements,"  a  report 
which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1360,  under  date 
of  February  22,  1930. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  livestock  in  Greece,  including  approximately  7,000,000  sheep  and 
5,000,000  goats,  etc.,  is  estimated  13,500,000  head.  Annual  exports  of  animal 
products  such  as  wool,  hides  and  skins  amount  in  round  figures  to  $2,000,000, 
whilst  imports  are  valued  at  $2,500,000. 
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•  GREECE  AS  A  MARKET " 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Henry  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
m  Greece,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  that  country  which  have 
been  published  in  the1  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  together  with  additional 
matter  geographical,  economic  and  commercial — are  about  to  be  reprinted  as 
a  pamphlet.  rFhis  publication  will  extend  to  about  80  pages,  and  will  be  fully 
indexed. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal A)\\i  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Journal  is 
25  cents. 


MR.   BISSETTS  ITINERARY  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  is  on  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  Trade  with  South  Africa.  His  itinerary  in  Western 
Canada  follows:  — 

Jferncip   Jan.  20  Xelson  .   Jan.  24 

Kolowna   Jan.  21  and  22        Winnipeg   Jan.  27  and  28 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  are  requested 
to  communicate,  for  Winnipeg,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itinerary, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Greek  Flour  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  advises  that 
in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  published  in  the  Greek  official  Gazette 
Xo.  150,  under  date  of  December  18,  1930,  effective  February  1,  1936,  flour 
for  confectionery,  both  locally  produced  and  imported,  must  possess  the  special 
natural  characteristics  of  flour  for  confectionery — that  is  to  say,  have  the 
appearance,  odour  and  flavour  of  first-quality  flour,  not  be  deteriorated  or 
damaged  in  any  way,  and  be  free  of  all  adulteration.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
offered  for  consumption  packed  in  bags  of  a  maximum  weight  of  10  kilograms 
(22  pounds),  and  labelled  "  confectionery  flour." 

Mexican  Tariff  on  Malt  Increased 

Mr.  C.  Valencia  Juarez,  of  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City,  advises,  under  date  of  December  27,  that  a  Mexican  decree, 
effective  December  1,  1930,  established  the  following  rates  of  duty  on  barley 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer  (malt) : — 

Kate  of  Duty 

From  December  1  to  December  31..  1930   per  kg.  gross       0.13  peso 

From  January  1  to  June  30.  1931   per  kg.  gross       0.15  peso 

From  July  1,  1931,  and  thereafter  per  kg.  gross       0.17  peso 

The  former  rate  of  duty  was  0-75  peso  per  100  kgs.  gross  (item  No.  2.31.30). 
Mexican  peso  at  par  equals  49-85  cents  Canadian;  kilogram  equals  2-204 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  quoted  above  there  is  a  surtax  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  duty. 
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Argentine  Tariff  on  Fish  and  Fruit  in  Cold  Storage 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
under  date  of  January  8  that,  early  in  February,  fish  and  fruit  arriving  in  Argen- 
tina in  cold  storage  will  be  dutiable  at  32  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value,  the  rate 
applicable  to  goods  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  complete  tariff.  These  com- 
modities had  previously  been  considered  as  fresh  fish  or  fruit  and  were  duty- 
free from  all  countries. 

Tax  on  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Belgium  Increased 

JEAN   J.  GUAY ,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Brussels,  December  24,  1930— By  a  royal  decree  dated  December  18,  1930, 
with  retroactive  effect  as  from  December  3,  1930,  and  modifying  previous  laws, 
the  Belgian  Government  has  increased  the  special  consumption  tax  on  alcohol 
and  alcoholic  liquids  100  per  cent, 

The  amount  of  this  tax,  which  was  previously  400  francs  per  hectolitre 
($11.11  per  26-4  wine  gallons)  of  alcohol  in  casks  at  50  degrees  centigrade  by 
the  Gay-Lussac  alcoholometer,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade,  is 
now  800  francs  per  hectolitre  ($22.22  per  26-4  wine  gallons). 

As  regards  alcoholic  liquids  in  bottles,  also  liqueurs,  the  tax,  which  was 
previously  800  francs  per  hectolitre  ($22.22  per  26-4  wine  gallons),  regardless 
of  the  alcoholic  strength,  is  now  1,600  francs  per  hectolitre  ($44.44  per  26-4 
wine  gallons). 

All  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquids  in  the  stores  of  the  distillers  and  refiners 
at  the  moment  this  law  came  into  force  were  subject  to  a  tax  supplement  of 
400  francs  per  hectolitre  ($11.11  per  26-4  wine  gallons)  of  alcohol  at  50  degrees 
centigrade  by  the  Gay-Lussac  alcoholometer  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees 
centigrade. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  law  is  to  increase  the  prices  of  all  alcoholic 
liquids  and  beverages  (whisky,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  etc.). 


TENDERS  INVITED 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Railways,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington;  the  Secretary,  Public 
W'orks  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington;  and  the  General  Manager, 
New  Zealand  Railways,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications 
Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 300  indicator  alarm  fuses,  to  specification  and  draw- 
ing (tendons  close  March  19) ;  200  mounted  o-conductoi'  cords,  to  specification  and  drawing ; 
300  5-conduotor  cords  for  operators'  sets,  to  specifioaitiori  and  drawing  (tenders  close  March 
31). 

Public  Works  Department. — 66  and  33  k.v.  outdoor  switclhgear  and  steelwork  (tenders 
close  May  5);  43,333  kv,a.  transformers  to  specification,  including  "  Buchholz "  relays; 
spares  (tenders  dose  April  14). 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Supply  of  transformers,  armoured  catble,  instru- 
ment transformer,  calble  'boxes,  instruments,  static  condensers  and  isolating  links  for  Elinor 
Lane  engine  deipot,  all  to  specification  (tendon's  closo  April  9). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  12 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  12,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  5,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
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.5678 

.5635 

.5636 

:::::::: -3 

1.013 

l.OOme—  l.Ol1^ 

e  l.OO^ie— 1 

,01%  — 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.8666 

4.8648 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.013 

1 .  OO11/!*— 1 . 01ir/i6  1 . 004%4— 1 

.0161/64  — 

.0392 

.0394 

.0394 

0392 

.0394 

.0394 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  die  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1398.  Fish. — A  firm  in  Gobeborg,  Sweden,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
salmon,  fresh,  mild  cured,  and  canned;  also  sardines. 
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1399.  Potatoes. — Commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  seed  and  edible  potatoes. 

1400.  Flour. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  are  interested  in  flour  for  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia.   Prices  c.i.f.  Puerto,  Colombia, 

1401.  Honey. — A  firm  in  Goteburg,  Sweden,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
this  line. 

1402.  Onions. — A  firm  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters  otf  onions  with  a  view  to>  agency  arrangements. 

1403.  Buttermilk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  buttermilk  powder  to  be  used  as  a  poultry 
food.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  London. 

1404.  Grain. — Several  West  of  England  grain  brokerage  firms  desire  direct  .connections 
with  grain  exporter®. 

1405.  Hay. — A  West  of  England  brokerage  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  hay  with  a  view  to  1931  trade. 

1406.  Malt. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  interested  in  barley 
malt.    Prices  c.i.f.  Puerto,  Colombia. 

Miscellaneous 

1407.  Underwear, — A  firm  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  wish  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  men's  and  women's  underwear,  particularly  of  fleecy-lined  cotton,  suonnier- 
weight  cotton,  and  art  silk;  nightdresses  of  art  silk;  and  hosiery,  with  a  view  to  agency 
arrangements. 

1408.  Jamaican  commission  agent  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  men's 
neglige  and  fine  shirts. 

1409.  Clothes  Pegs.— A  firm  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  wish  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  clothes  pegs  with  a  view  to  agency  arrangements. 

1410.  Ammunition. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in.  Colombia  are  interested  in  an 
ammunition  line. 

1411.  Chemicals. — Firm  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  interested  in  caustic  soda,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  chemicals  for  the  textile  trade. 

1412.  Chemical  Fertilizers. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Colombia  are  interested 
in  chemical  fertilizers,  ammophos  particularly. 

1413.  Wrapping  Paper. — Firm  in  Medeiliin,  Colombia,  are  interested  in  having  samples 
and  prices  on  wrapping  paper.    Samples  on  file  in  Department. 

1414.  Cardboard. — Firm  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  aire  interested  in  cardboard  sheets  for 
boxmaking.    Particulars  on  file  in  Department. 

1415.  Wallboard. — Firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  interested 
in  having  full  particulars  on  a  wallboard.  paper  base. 

1416.  Upper  Leathers. — Firm  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  interested  in  upper  leathers. 
Samples  and  prices  available  fmom  Department. 

1417.  Old  Automobile  Tires. — A  Hongkong  importer  requests  prices  for  old  tires  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  ci.f.  Hongkong. 

1418.  Copper  Sheets. — Firm  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  are  interested  in  copper  sheets. 
Particulars  on  file  at  Department. 

1419.  Malleable  Iron  Castings. — A  firm  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  wish  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  malleable  iron  castings  with  a  view  to  agency  arrangements. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Peru 

1420.  Almonds. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  for  ground  almonds. 

1421.  Biscuits. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  for  biscuits  or  cream  crackers  in  tins. 

1422.  Butter. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao,  Peru, 
price  for  salted  butter  in  cartons,  four  cartons  to  the  pound.    Quantity  2,000  pounds. 

1423.  Corn  Starch. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  .prices  for  corn  starch. 

1424.  Dry,  Salted,  and  Smoked  Herring. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representa- 
tive desires  c.i.f.  Callao,  Peru,  prices  for  dry,  salted,  and  smoked  herring. 

1425.  Eggs. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao,  Peru, 
prices  for  eggs. 

1426.  Fruit  Pulp. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.ii.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  for  fruit  pulp  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  ice-cream.  _ 

1427.  Grated  Cocoanut. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.il. 
Callao,  Peru,  prices  for  grated  cocoanut. 

1428.  Powdered  Jelly  and  Gelatine. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative 
desires  c.ii.  Callao,  Peru,  prices  for  powdered  jelly  and  gelatine. 

1429.  Sardines. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  on  sardines  packed  in  tomato  sauce  in  oval  tins,  7^-ounce  and  15-ouiice  sizes. 
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L430.  Spices.  Manufacturers'  commission  stales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao,  Pern, 
prices  for  apices. 

1431.  Rolled  Oats. — Manufacturers'  commission  ^ales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
I'-    :.  price-  for  rolled  o-M<  packed  in  tins. 

1432  Glue  Manufacturers'  commission  gales  representative  desires  c.ii.  Callao,  Peru, 
prices  for  glue. 

L433.  Paraffin.  Manufacturers'  commission  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  for  paraffin  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candies.  Packed  in  bags  of  100 
kilos. 

1434  Shoem ackers'   Thread. — Manufacturers'  commission   sales  representative  desires 
Callao,  Peru,  prices  and  samiples  on  thread  or  twine  used  for  sewing  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  1  H>i>ts  and  .-hoes. 

1435  W  kXED  Paper.  Manufacturers'  commission  sales  'representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao, 
Peru,  prices  on  waxed  paper  for  butter  and  lard. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(Tht  sailing  dales  arc  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverlbmae,  Jan.  30;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
y,  Jan.  24;    King-  County,  Feb.  7;    Evanger,  Feb.  28 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Kasbalia, 
Feb.  21 — a>H  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Bi  IJasl  and  Dublin.— Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  20;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13— both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  a!  Dublin);  Kenibane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  Jan.  24;  Mei- 
B<  ad.  Feb.  12 — (both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  23;  Beaverford,  Feb.  13' — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  Jan.  21 ;  Grey  County,  Feb.  14 — both  County  Hamburg-American  Line;  Torr  Head, 
Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Rotterdam— Brant  County,  Jan.  24;  Kings  County,  Feb.  7;  Evangeir,  Feb.  28— all 
County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  Jain.  21;   Grey  County,  Feb.  14 — both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  23. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30';  Melita, 
6;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
>rdia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Kasbalia,  Feb.  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do 
not  call  at  Liverpool). 

To  London.— Beaverdale,  Jan.  23  and  Feb.  27;  Beaverbme,  Jan.  30;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  6; 
Beaverford.  Feb.  13;   Beaverbuirn,  Feb.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5;  a  steamer. 
Feb.  19 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan.  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  Feb.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
■  ■ .    City  of  Melbourne,  Jan.  23;   a  steamer,  Feb.  23— -both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mom- 
bassa, Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Denpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Port  Said,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Oran,  American 
and  Indian  SS.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Jan.  24;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  7; 
st<  mm'.  Feb.  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias  (also  calls  at  Belize,  British  Honduras), 
United  Fruit  Line,  Jan.  31. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Royal  Prince.  Jan.  26;   London  Exchange,  Feb.  9;   London  Corporation. 
23-  .-11  Furness  Line;   Mississippi,  Jan.  19;   Minnetonka,  Feb.  2— both  Atlantic  Trans- 
o     Line;  Pennland,  Red  Sl'ar  Line,  Feb.  2;  Torr  Head,  Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  16;  Ascania, 
Jan.  20;   Aurania,  Feb.  9;   Ausonia,  Feb.  23 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  24;  Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  5;  Laurentie,  Feb.  2;  Adriatic,  Feb.  16 — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— -Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  5— (both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Penniand,  Feb.  2;  Westernland,  Feb.  8;  Samiland,  Feb.  23— all  Red  Star 

Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Salacia,  Jan.  19;   Concordia,  Feb.  2— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
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To  Gothenburg. — Gripshohn,  Jan.  19  and  Feb.  23;  Drottningholm,  Feb.  2 — both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To.  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Jan.  20  and  Feb.  3  and  17 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  24;  Sylvia,  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  4; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  16— tall  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Jan.  30;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  13; 
a  steamer,  Feb.  27 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Champ  lain  (also  ©alls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Jan.  20;  Colborne  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Feb.  12;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26 — ail 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  23  and  Feb.  20;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  30;  Cavelier 
(calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  6;  Lady  Somers,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Jan.  21;  Andalusia  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Jan 
24  (also  calls  at  Bluff  and  Timairu) ;  Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  25 — both  Canadian  National 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Russia  (also 
calls  at  Nagasaki),  Jan.  31;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  alt  Honolulu),  Feb.  28 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru,  Jan.  19;  Manila  Mam  (also  calls  at  Moji), 
Feb.  5;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  17 — -all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha; 
Teucer,  Feb.  3;  Ixion,  Feb.  24— both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Mdike  and  Hongkong); 
Tacoma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingitao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  27; 
Beliingham  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila),  Feb.  12; 
Shelton  (also  calls  ait  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  26 — 
all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Yokohama  Maru,  Feb.  2;  Hiye  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji, 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  Feb.  10;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Feb.  27 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kadsha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Stuart,  Jan.  18;  Diana,  Feb.  18 — both  American 
Mail  Line  (also  caM  at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamboanga) ;  Roosevelt,  Feb.  1 ;  Pleasantvilte,  Feb. 
23 — both  Klavenesis  Line  (also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Shanghai. — Oressington  Court,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  21. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  1;  Aorangi,  March  1 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line . 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverbeeoh,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  West,  Jan.  19;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  17— both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21;   Balboa,  Feb.  7 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — West  Lynn,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Jan.  24;  Pacific  Enterprise,  Jan. 
24;  Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  7 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.;  Peter  Kerr,  Canada  Shipping  Co. 
Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  29;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11; 
Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Feb.  4;  Seattle,  Feb.  19— both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Mocrdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Felb.  2  (ailso  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Fob. 
6;  Fella,  Feb.  15— tooth  Libera  Line. 

To  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles. — California,  Libera  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  January. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos.— West  Ira,  Jan.  29;  Hollywood,  Feb.  15— 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques.— West 
Cusseta,  first  half  of  February;  West  Honaker,  March— both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Kingston,  Port  of  Spain  and  Bridgetown.— Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian  Transport  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  24.  t  t 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston.— -Point  Arena,  Redwood-Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  TDIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

[1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  la  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  190C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.  Office' — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  lettersi — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Mvddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Sipain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.)  ' 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Richard  Grew.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.    Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters—  Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  CasiMa  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  BissETT,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1930 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  January  13,  1931.— For  the  year  1930  the  United  States  wit- 
nessed an  almost  continuous  decline  in  industrial  activity,  employment,  com- 
modity prices,  and  the  value  of  stocks. 

iron  and  steel  industry 

Conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  naturally  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  developments  in  many  of  the  industries  upon  which  it  is  dependent 
and  which  are  large  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  products.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  1930  production  of  iron  and  steel  declined  swiftly,  and  the  year's  output 
declined  some  14,000,000  tons,  or  about  27  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929,  the 
year's  output  being  the  smallest  since  1924. 

Railway  freight  car  loadings,  like  railway  earnings,  showed  heavy  declines. 
Total  car  loadings  were  the  smallest  since  1922,  decreasing  as  compared  with 
1929  by  more  than  7,000,000  cars,  or  13  per  cent.  Railway  earnings  will  be  the 
lowest  in  recent  years  and — so  far  as  the  complete  statistics  are  yet  available — 
it  would  appear  that  both  gross  receipts  and  net  operating  income  in  1930  is  the 
lowest  since  1923,  the  year's  reduction  in  gross  income  being  $825,000,000,  or 
15J  per  cent,  and  the  net  income  $344,000,000,  or  30  per  cent. 
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AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

The  automobile  industry  records  a  greatly  reduced  production  in  1930. 
Preliminary  figures  on  the  industry,  as  compiled  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  places  the  year's  production  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  3,505,000  units,  having  a  total  whole- 
sale value  of  $2,159,600,000.  The  figures — subject  to  revision  when  final  pro- 
duct inn  records  for  December  are  available — compare  with  the  total  output  of 
5,621,709  cars  and  trucks  produced  in  1929  with  a  wholesale  value  of  $3,576,- 
045,881.  The  combined  wholesale  valuation  on  motor  vehicles,  accessories,  ser- 
vice equipment  and  replacements  of  parts  and  tires  in  1930  was  $3,116,400,000. 
A  year  ago  the  total  covering  the  same  output  aggregated  $5,142,315,542.  A 
falling  off  in  export  trade  amounting  to  44  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  analysis. 
The  number  of  American  motor  vehicles  sold  outside  the  United  States  is  placed 
al  561,000  units,  compared  with  997,111  vehicles  a  year  ago. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  building  industry  did  not  experience  the  same  marked  recession  in 
1930  as  was  the  case  in  other  industries.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  1929  was 
a  relatively  poor  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  residential  construc- 
tion. According  to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  37  states  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930  had  a  total  value 
of  $4,275,598,000  as  compared  with  $5,437,922,400  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  recession  in  the  textile  industry  was  also  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  other  industries.  The  period  of  depression  in  this  industry  has  been  more 
protracted,  and  consequently  when  the  general  depression  came  it  was  in  a  less 
vulnerable  position  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  addition  to 
this  factor,  production  has  been  kept  in  line  with  current  demand,  and  as  a  result 
the  textile  industry  is  in  a  favourable  position  to  take  advantage  of  any 
improvement  in  demand. 

PRICES 

As  compared  with  last  year,  all  wholesale  commodity  prices  have  declined. 
The  Annalist  weekly  index  gives  the  following  comparison: — 

*Jan.  6,       Dec.  30,        Jan.  7, 


1931  1030  1930 

Farm  products   108.3  107.6  137.3 

Food  products   120.9  121.7  143.0 

Textile  products   106.7  106.0  140.2 

Fuels   142.1  142.1  159.8 

Metals   106.1  106.2  125.2 

Building  materials   125.7  125.7  150.6 

Chemicals   125.3  125.3  134.0 

Miscellaneous   89.1  89.2  120.7 

All  commodities   115.6  115.4  140.2 

*  1913  =  100. 


For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  dropped 
below  the  pre-war  level,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Crop  and  Live 
Stock  Statistics  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
average  farm  price  of  wheat,  the  statement  said,  showed  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  for  the  first  time  since  August;  an  advance  of  2  per  cent  over  Novem- 
ber 15  for  the  country  as  a  whole  raised  the  December  15  prices  to  61  cents  per 
bushel.  Farm  prices  on  December  15  were  43  per  cent  below  those  of  a  year 
ago. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  year  was  a  very  complex  one  for  agriculture.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  crops,  according  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  was  $6,275,000,000  in  1930  as 
against  $8,675,000,000,  a  decrease  of  approximately  $2,400,000,000,  or  about  27 
per  cent.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimated  a  gross  farm  income — which 
includes  not  only  crops  but  also  the  dairy  and  live  stock  industries — at  only  16 
per  cent  under  that  of  1929.  In  addition  to  the  poor  crop,  other  factors  affecting 
the  situation  were  unfavourable  weather  and  unsatisfactory  markets.  The  total 
crop  output  was  6  per  cent  below  that  of  1929  and  5  per  cent  below  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  preceding. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  President's  Emergency  Committee  for  Unemployment  places  the 
number  of  totally  unemployed  persons  at  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000, 
although  the  chairman  of  the  committee  told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  January  7  that  in  his  opinion  the  various  construction  programs 
throughout  the  country  this  year,  involving  expenditures  of  $2,500,000,000,  were 
adequate  to  meet  the  present  situation.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  condi- 
tions are  not  likely  to  improve  before  next  spring,  adding  that  business  and 
employment  would  probably  be  at  their  lowest  during  January  and  February. 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

A  decline  of  28  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  turnover  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  occurred  during  1930  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  according  to 
statistics  of  the  exchange.  The  turnover  for  1930'  was  also  below  1928,  when 
920,550,032  shares  were  traded  in,  but  it  exceeded  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  exchange.  The  average  volume  of  trading  per  day  during  1930 
was  2,723,418  shares,  compared  with  3,864,635  shares  for  1929.  Excluding 
Saturdays,  the  average  daily  turnover  per  week  day  was  2,970,222  shares  as 
against  4,201,341  shares  in  1929. 

As  a  result  of  the  deflation  which  took  place  in  the  market  during  the  year, 
the  average  price  of  all  unlisted  stocks  suffered  a  decline  of  36  per  cent  from 
the  high  point  reached  on  April  1  to  the  low  on  December  1,  the  last  date  for 
which  statistics  are  available.  Some  further  decline  took  place  in  December. 
The  value  of  all  listed  stocks  declined  to  $53,311,859,703  on  December  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stock  Exchange  statistics.  This  compared  with  a  high  point  for  the 
year  of  $76,075,447,459  on  April  1.  On  December  1,  1929,  the  value  of  all  listed 
stocks  was  $63,589,338,823,  while  on  September  1  of  that  year  the  record  high 
valuation  of  $89,668,276,854  was  achieved. 

Bank  clearings  for  the  entire  United  States  during  the  past  year  reflected 
the  general  state  of  business,  and  registered  a  new  low  for  the  last  four  years. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

1930    $536,400,285,000 

1929    707,541,451,000 

1928    614,372,878,000 

1927    537.596,088,000 


BANK  AND  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

While  business — and  especially  banking — mortality  was  very  heavy  in  1930, 
it  was  noted  that  there  was,  as  is  usual  in  years  of  stress,  a  larger  percentage 
of  assets  to  liabilities  of  those  suspending.    Bradstreet's  Financial  Service 
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reports  a  total  of  24,209  failures  occurring  during  the  full  calendar  year  1930, 
\vi:h  liabilities  of  SI ,485,591,679  and  assets  of  $988,389,346.  This  compares  with 
ID. 703  failures  with  liabilities  of  $628,047,146  and  assets  of  $351,114,356  in  the 
calendar  year  L929,  and  22,415  failures  with  liabilities  of  $649,800,000  and 
assets  of  $365,600,000  in  the  hitherto  record  year  in  failures,  1922.  Expressed 
in  pem-mage  form,  these  figures  mean  that  failures  in  1930  exceeded  those  of 
1929  by  22*8  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  hitherto  record  year  1922  by  8  per  cent, 
while  as  regards  liabilities  in  the  year  just  closed  they  exceeded  those  of  1929 
bv  13li  per  cent  and  were  96  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  hitherto  record  year  for 
liabilities,  1921. 

As  was  shown  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  report,  the  total  number 
of  banks  suspending  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930  was  981  and  the  total  of 
deposits  in  these  banks  was  $515,486,000.  These  returns,  lacking  as  they  do  a 
month  of  the  full  year,  go  far  to  explain  the  statistical  exhibit  given  above. 
Briefly  stated,  about  5  per  cent  of  the  year's  failures  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
liabilities  of  1930  may  be  estimated  to  be  directly  chargeable  to  bank  troubles. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Foreign  exchange  markets  experienced  a  quiet  year  notwithstanding  disturb- 
ances  that  might  have  been  expected  to  have  an  unsettling  effect. 

The  Canadian  dollar  held  steady,  ranging  from  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent 
on  January  17  to  a  premium  of  A  per  cent  throughout  most  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  stock  market  depression  was 
still  being  felt,  and  the  Canadian  dollar  was  quoted  at  1^  per  cent  discount. 
The  gradual  steadying  of  conditions  from  then  on  was  reflected  in  the  recovery 
of  Canadian  funds  to  a  par  or  a  small  premium.  This  condition  was  maintained 
until  December,  when  a  slight  decline  was  registered,  and  on  December  31 
Canadian  funds  were  at  a  discount  of  x%4  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1930  was  characterized  by  a 
downward  trend  which  carried  it  to  a  position  similar  to  that  held  by  foreign 
trade  in  1920-21,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  Exports  in  1930  had  a  total  value  of  $3,841,207,000  as  compared 
with  $5,240,995,000  in  1929.  Exports  had  the  smallest  value  in  any  year  since 
1922. 

Imports  in  1930  had  a  value  of  $3,061,369,000  as  compared  with  $4,399,- 
361,000  in  1929.  Imports  in  1930  went  to  the  lowest  level  since  1921.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  states  that  the 
decline  in  exports  in  1930  reflects  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  value  and  about 
20  per  cent  in  quantity,  while  the  imports  showing  a  decline  of  30  per  cent  in 
value,  fell  off  in  volume  only  about  15  per  cent. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1931 

Reports  upon  conditions  in  industry  for  the  first  week  in  the  new  year 
indicate  some  increase  in  production  which  may  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  a  necessary  replenishment  of  stocks  will 
prove  an  important  factor  in  improving  conditions.  Up  to  the  present  accumu- 
lated stocks  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  decreased  demand  have  checked  current 
production,  but  with  the  depletion  of  stocks,  particularly  of  necessities,  produc- 
tion should  be  stimulated. 
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ECONOMIC   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  COLOMBIA 

IN  1930 

James  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

• 

Panama,  December  31,  1930. — The  past  year  has  been  a  very  difficult  one 
for  business  generally  in  Colombia.  The  worldwide  decline  in  commodity  prices 
was  felt  with  particular  intensity  in  coffee,  which  is  the  basis  of  Colombia's 
foreign  trade.  The  virtual  cutting  off  of  foreign  loans  made  it  impossible  to 
begin  new  public  works  projects  or  complete  projects  already  started,  so  that 
unemployment  increased  while  wages  declined  to  almost  pre-war  levels,  and  in 
consequence  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  as  regards  imported  goods  par- 
ticularly has  been  seriously  restricted. 

In  addition,  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  Presidential  election  was  experi- 
enced earlier  in  the  year.  The  election  of  the  new  President,  a  Liberal  elected 
for  the  first  time  after  a  continuous  Conservative  regime  of  forty-five  years, 
was  effected  without  untoward  incident,  and  a  cabinet  subsequently  chosen 
from  both  parties  (including  several  outstanding  business  men)  appears  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  general  elections,  however,  are  scheduled  to 
take  place  in  February,  and  their  outcome  is  being  awaited  with  much  interest, 
as  the  support  which  the  President  will  receive  from  Congress  will  depend  largely 
on  its  complexion.  While  there  have  been  minor  disturbances  during  the  year 
arising  mainly  from  the  unemployment  problem,  Colombia  has  been  remark- 
ably fortunate  in  this  respect. 

government  finances 

Colombia's  foreign  obligations  in  respect  of  loans  floated  abroad  by  the 
national,  departmental  and  municipal  governments  are  relatively  large.  The 
bulk  of  this  money  was  borrowed  during  the  period  from  1927  to  1929  for  public 
works  projects,  mainly  railways  and  highways.  Unfortunately,  not  only  were 
some  of  the  projects  unsound  in  the  first  instance,  but  much  of  the  money  was, 
in  other  ways,  unwisely  spent,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  not  benefiting 
from  these  expenditures  as  it  should,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government, 
faced  with  falling  revenues,  must  find  means  of  meeting  interest  charges. 

The  total  of  outstanding  loans  abroad  at  the  end  of  1929  was  $213,799,000 
(national,  departmental,  municipal  and  banking)  as  compared  with  $126,942,000 
in  1927,  $63,493,000  in  1926,  and  only  $24,084,806  in  1923.  A  Canadian  finan- 
cial corporation  recently  loaned  the  city  of  Cartagena  $1,500,000  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  water-supply  system.  The  national  revenue  in  1929  was 
$74,785,000 — that  of  the  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  governments  in 
the  same  year  is  estimated  by  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  at  $152,090,000,  as 
compared  with  $63,267,000  in  1927  and  $33,215,000  in  1923.  The  national 
revenue  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  amounted  to  $38,830,000  as  compared 
with  $60,571,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  The  decline  shown  this 
year  may  be  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  of  merchandise,  as  the 
customs  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue. 

kemmerer  commission 

With  a  view  to  having  a  thorough  study  made  of  the  economic  and  fiscal 
conditions  in  the  country,  the  Government  contracted  some  months  ago  with  a 
commission,  composed  of  foreign  experts  under  Professor  Kemmerer.  Their 
work  has  been  practically  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  their  reports  will 
cover  such  matters  as  the  internal  administration  of  the  customs,  taxation  par- 
ticularly as  regards  land  and  incomes,   consular  regulations   as  they  affect 
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imported  merchandise,  the  Central  Bank,  and  a  proposal  for  an  export  tax  on 
bananas.  The  two  latter  proposals  have  already  been  before  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. 

OIL  LEGISLATION 

While  Colombia  has  undoubtedly  rich  resources  in  oil,  to  date  t"he  only 
company  operating  in  the  country  is  the  Tropical  Oil  Company,  with  which 
Canadian  interests  are  closely  associated.  The  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been 
the  unfavourable  oil  legislation  in  effect.  A  new  law,  however,  has  been  drafted 
under  the  direction  of  an  American  expert  and  has  already  been  submitted  to 
Congress  for  consideration.  While  it  is  understood  that  the  law  is  not  in  every 
respecl  acceptable  to  foreign  interests  in  its  present  form  and  will  probably  be 
altered  in  certain  details,  it  is  expected  that  some  action  will  be  taken  which 
will  permit  early  exploration  of  the  country's  oil  resources  by  foreign  com- 
panies as  the  country  is  looking  to  possible  future  revenues  from  this  source 
as  a  basis  for  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

PROJECTED  NEW  TARIFF  LAW 

Some  years  ago  the  Government  engaged  a  Swiss  expert  to  draw  up  a  new 
schedule  of  import  tariff  rates.  This  was  completed  some  time  ago,  but  it  is 
only  now  before  Congress.  The  most  important  proposal  relates  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Ley  de  Emergencia.  This  law  was  passed  in  1927  and  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  existing  tariff  on  an  important  list  of  foodstuffs,  including 
wheat  and  flour,  with  the  object  of  lowering  the  cost  of  living,  which  was  then 
very  high.  It  is  proposed  now  to  have  this  law  repealed  and  the  old  rates  or 
revised  rates  substituted.  In  addition,  drastic  changes  are  proposed  in  prac- 
tically the  entire  tariff,  and  for  the  most  part  the  revisions  are  upwards.  The 
new  tariff  has  been  under  consideration  in  Congress,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
the  new  law  will  be  passed,  with  the  possible  exception  that  a  special  decree 
relating  to  foodstuffs  may  be  enacted  in  the  present  session. 

HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  National  Government  have  passed  a  law  which  will  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  work  on  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river,  to  allow 
ocean-going  vessels  to  come  up  as  far  as  Barranquilla,  discharging  their  cargo 
direct  to  the  river  steamers  and  making  the  present  expensive  rail  haul  from 
Puerto  Colombia  to  Barranquilla  unnecessary.  A  large  sum  has  already  been 
spent  on  this  project,  but  it  is  proposed  that  the  contract  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  be  let  on  a  concession  basis. 

The  deepening  of  the  harbour  at  Buenaventura  and  the  construction  of 
wharf  facilities,  to  permit  vessels  to  discharge  alongside,  were  completed  in 
June  of  this  year,  and  Buenaventura  now  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  docks  and  warehouses  at  the  port  of  Cartagena  were  destroyed  by  fire 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  at  present  vessels  must  discharge  cargo  in  lighters.  The 
contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  docksJias  not  yet  been  let. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Whereas  expenditures  on  account  of  public  works  projects  during  1927  and 
1928  were  heavy,  mostly  for  construction  of  railways  and  roads,  the  amount 
spent  in  1930  was  negligible,  mainly  because  of  the  falling  off  in  Government 
revenues,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  could  not  borrow  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  the  Government  has  a  large  amount  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies on  hand,  purchased  during  the  boom  period,  as  machinery  for  road  con- 
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struction,  graders,  rollers,  etc.,  and  also  railway  rolling-stock.  As  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  in  a  position  to  contract  further  loans  abroad  until  general 
conditions  show  some  improvement,  their  purchases  of  equipment  in  the  near 
future  will  be  very  limited. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 
(Colombian  peso  =  0-976  cents  United  States  currency) 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  Colombia  in  1927  were  valued  at  $125,765,000. 
Total  imports  increased  in  1928  to  8148,546,000,  declining  in  1929,  when  the 
first  effects  of  the  present  slump  were  being  felt,  to  approximately  $112,000,000. 
In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  accounted  for  slightly  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  import  trade.  Imports  from  the  latter  country  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1930  were  valued  at  $21,260,000  as  compared  with  $43,256,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1929. 

Total  exports  from  Colombia  in  1927  were  valued  at  $108,998,000,  coffee 
accounting  for  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  total.  Exports  in  1928  amounted 
to  $133,606,000,  and  in  1929  to  $125,528,000. 

Canada's  trade  with  Colombia 

Total  imports  into  Canada  from  Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March, 
1929,  were  valued  at  $6,849,408,  of  which  crude  petroleum  accounted  for 
$5,926,483  and  coffee  for  $912,643,  the  latter  product  showing  an  increase  from 
$762,186  in  1928. 

Canada's  exports  to  Colombia  for  1930  (fiscal  year)  were  valued  at  $1,643,- 
048— a  decrease  from  $1,801,880  in  1929  and  $1,741,756  in  1928,  but  a  sub- 
stantial increase  as  compared  with  $685,843  in  1926. 

The  principal  items  of  export  from  Canada  to  Colombia,  together  with 
their  respective  values,  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: — 


1926 

1928 

1929 

1930 

(Fiscal  Years  ended  March  31) 

Wheat  

$  13,421 

$676,307 

$689,817 

$595,592 

12.653 

17.231 

53,242 

1S.865 

Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles. 

8.781 

41,432 

104,237 

85,761 

Automobile  tires  

1.386 

88,764 

116,778 

180,182 

Automobile  tubes  

110 

26,016 

26.614 

Canned  salmon  

19,779 

30,486 

78,403 

27,484 

7,545 

10.128 

4,041 

Condensed  milk  

8,700 

60 

26,400 

Evaporated  milk  

9.250 

31,392 

38.994 

10,868 

22.155 

20.660 

Cordage  and  rope   

8,682 

31.536 

19,966 

17.799 

34,053 

106.935 

105.503 

3.846 

16,925 

11,698 

24.368 

Autos  and  trucks  

332.909 

439,049 

210,220 

136.286 

Aluminium  mfgs  

7.927 

7.235 

23,453 

35.482 

52,255 

42.894 

65.492 

84.236 

Other  items  included  canned  fruits,  pickles  and  sauces,  malt,  candy,  whisky, 
lard,  paper  board,  pipes  and  tubing,  wire,  agricultural  implements,  bicycles, 
brass  valves,  copper  wire,  lead,  asbestos  manufactures,  medicinal  preparations, 
and  paints. 

Notes  on  Certain  Imports 

Foodstuffs 

Although  Colombia  is  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  nevertheless  an  importer 
of  a  ^eat  variety  of  foodstuffs.  Imports  of  food  products  in  1929  amounted  to 
$14,884,699  as  compared  with  $12,234,807  in  1928,  $7,733,159  in  1927,  and 
$4,886,221  in  1923.    The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Colombia  has  an  important  flour-milling  industry,  with  mills  located  in  each 
of  the  principal  commercial  centres  as  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Medellin,  Cali, 

Hogota.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat — estimated  at  around 
2,000,000  bushels  annually — grown  on  the  high  plateau  surrounding  Bogota. 
This  wheat  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  the  mills  in  Bogota,  but 
due  bo  the  high  cost  of  transportation  it  cannot  be  shipped  to  any  of  the  other 
res.  Consequently,  imported  wheat  is  consumed  exclusively  elsewhere  in 
Colombia.  Canada  has  been  obtaining  an  increasingly  greater  share  of  this 
trade  in  recent  years.  Imports  of  wheat  in  1928  amounted  to  $1,919,209  as 
compared  with  $1,543,657  in  1927.  Exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  Colombia  were  as  follows:  — 


Canada  United  States 

Fiscal  Year  Calendar  Year 

Bushels     $  (Can.)  Bushels      $  (U.S.) 

1926                                                         8,269         13,421  205,354  265,797 

1927                                                      162,015       249,180  232,924  388,467 

1928                                                      444,010       676,307  375,372  628,285 

L929                                                    540,935       689,817  409,787  618,952 

1930   '                  457,133       595,592  not  available 


Imports  of  flour  into  Colombia  prior  to  1927  were  relatively  small.  In  that 
year  the  Government  passed  an  emergency  tariff  law  reducing  the  import  duties 
on  certain  foodstuff's,  including  wheat  and  flour.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
was  to  check  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  result  of  the  declining  domestic 
production  of  foodstuffs  caused  by  the  transference  of  agricultural  labourers  to 
Government  work  during  the  boom  period.  The  import  duty  on  wheat  was 
reduced  from  3  cents  per  kilo  to  1  cent,  and  on  flour  from  8  cents  per  kilo  to 
4  cents.  Imports  of  flour  in  1927  amounted  to  $844,672,  and  in  1928  they  had 
increased  to  $1,353,724.  The  figures  for  1929  will  probably  show  a  falling-off 
in  imports,  but  this  would  be  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  total  consumption  of  flour 
rather  than  to  any  increase  in  domestic  competition.  United  States  millers  are 
selling  their  flour  in  practically  every  centre  in  Colombia.  Canada's  share  in 
this  trade  is  relatively  small. 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  before  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  this  emergency 
tariff,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  action  will  be  taken  during  the  present  session. 
If  the  rates,  which  were  in  force  prior  to  1927  become  effective  again,  it  will 
mean  a  considerable  decrease  in  flour  imports  and  probably  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wheat.* 

The  bulk  of  the  flour  is  imported  in  25-pound  single  cotton  bags,  five  of 
these  packed  in  a  jute  sack,  with  an  inner  wrapping  of  waterproof  paper  or  fabric 
for  protection  against  moisture.  A  certain  amount  of  business  is  done  on  a 
cash  basis,  but  in  order  to  secure  any  volume  credit  terms  must  be  granted. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Colombia  is  an  important  market  for  soda  crackers,  cream  crackers  and 
sweetened  biscuits.  Imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $561,151,  and  in  1927  at 
$627,938.  The  medium  qualities  as  in  soda  crackers  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  States;  cream  crackers  and  the  more  expensive  types  of  biscuits  are 
supplied  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  considerable  domestic 
production  of  cheap  biscuits. 

The  bulk  of  the  soda  crackers  are  sold  in  2i  and  5-pound  square,  sealed 
tins.    There  is  also  a  demand  for  sodas  in  tins,  packed  3  biscuits  to  the  package, 


*  A  report  covering  increased  duties  on  wheat  and  flour  in  Colombia  is  published  on  page 
99  of  this  issue. 
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wrapped  in  glacine,  88  packages  to  each  tin.  The  wafers  are  similarly  packed, 
3  per  carton  and  90  cartons  per  tin.  The  usual  terms  are  90  days'  sight  drafts. 
Packing  should  be  light  as  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 

Chocolates  in  fancy  packages  are  imported  for  the  better-class  trade  and 
there  is  a  limited  trade  in  chocolate  bars.  In  the  medium  and  cheaper  qualities, 
the  domestic  industry  practically  controls  the  trade.  Imports  of  chewing  gum 
in  1928  were  valued  at  $40,716  as  compared  with  $25,910  in  1927. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Climatic  conditions  on  the  whole  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  a 
substantial  dairy  industry,  particularly  in  the  districts  surrounding  the  cities  of 
Bogota,  Cali  and  Medellin.  However,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  wealthy 
landowners  who  have  brought  in  imported  stock,  so  far  little  has  been  done, 
and  the  supply  of  fresh  milk  available  in  the  principal  cities  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  local  demand.  The  result  is  that  prices  are  relatively 
high  for  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the  average  Colombian  can  afford  to 
buy  but  little  of  these  products.  The  National  Government  some  three  years 
ago  imported  a  number  of  pure-bred  animals  and  undertook  to  assist  individuals 
financially  in  importing  stock  themselves.  At  this  time  pure-bred  stock  was 
imported  from  Canada.  This  assistance,  however,  has  since  been  withdrawn. 
As  to  breeds,  Holsteins  are  favoured,  although  a  number  of  prominent  breeders 
have  imported  Ayrshires.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
livestock  industry  in  Colombia  is  an  important  one,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  domestic  demands 
for  fresh  meat  are  supplied  from  native  cattle.  The  best-known  breeds  are 
Red  Poll,  Normandy,  Durham,  Devon  and  a  few  Herefords.  Ticks  and  other 
insects  are  a  constant  menace  and  all  stock  must  be  "  dipped  "  regularly. 

Butter. — As  stated  above,  a  taste  for  butter  has  not  been  cultivated  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Colombia,  and  it  is  considered  more  or  less  of  a 
luxury.  Domestic  butter  is  expensive  but,  except  in  the  dry  season,  when  pro- 
duction is  at  its  lowest,  offers  strong  competition  to  the  imported  product.  The 
former  has  never  been  packed  in  tins,  and  consequently  can  only  be  sold  in 
the  particular  area  in  which  it  is  produced,  whereas  imported  butter  is  invariably 
sold  in  tins.  One  American  brand  from  California  is  very  well  known  in  the 
market  and  obtains  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Danish  butter  is  also  imported. 
Total  imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $126,313  as  compared  with  $129,626  in 
the  previous  year. 

Cheese. — The  consumption  of  cheese  is  even  less  than  that  of  butter.  Local 
production  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  is  of  the  home-made  variety 
and  consequently  not  uniform  in  quality.  With  the  exception  of  one  type  of 
cheese  from  Holland,  all  imported  cheese  comes  in  tins  of  J,  \,  1,  2,  and  5 
pounds  and  the  bulk  is  from  the  Continent.  There  is  relatively  little  of  the 
American-type  cheese  consumed.  Total  imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $71,480 
as  compared  with  $59,870  in  1927. 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — Imports  of  milk  products  into  Colombia 
in  1928,  includino;  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  were  valued  at  $261,078  as 
compared  with  $195,952  in  1927.  Imports  of  condensed  milk  now  exceed  those 
of  evaporated  and  the  latter  is  gaining  in  popularity.  The  demand  for  dried 
or  powdered  milk  has  increased  to  a  great  extent  in  recent  years.  One  well- 
known  brand  obtains  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  There  is  in  addition  a  considerable 
demand  for  milk  specialties  as  infants'  food  and  malted  milk.  A  limited 
amount  of  Danish  milk  is  sold. 

The  canned  milk  is  sold  principally  in  the  hot  country  as  Barranquilla  and 
Cartagena,  in  the  Magdalena  river  area,  and  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
in  the  other  larger  cities. 
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MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. — Lard  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  pro- 
ducts imported  into  Colombia.  Total  imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $3,230,977, 
of  which  the  Tinted  States  is  credited  with  $3,186,259  and  Holland  $18,371.  The 
demand  for  Dutch  lard,  however,  has  increased  to  a  very  large  extent  during 
the  past  two  years  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  prices  are  considerably  under 
those  quoted  by  American  firms,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  quality  is  much 
inferior.  This  is  just  one  instance  in  Colombian  trade,  where  price  rather  than 
quality  is  the  ruling  factor.  American  lard  is  imported  in  37-pound  tins,  2  tins 
to  the  crate.  There  is  a  growing  demand,  however,  for  lard  packed  in  smaller 
tins.    The  domestic  production  is  very  small. 

Hams. — Imports  of  hams,  sausages  and  similar  products  in  1928  were  valued 
at  SI 23.425  as  compared  with  $88,130  in  1927.  The  United  States  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier,  followed  by  Denmark,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  a  large  domestic  production  of  pork  products,  and  competition  from  local 
beef  has  also  to  be  met.  Each  ham  should  be  wrapped  in  a  moisture-proof  tar 
covering.  Smaller  sizes  are  preferred,  and  shipments  are  generally  made  in  50-, 
100- ,  and  125-pound  cases. 

Bacon. — The  demand  for  bacon  is  small,  imports  in  1928  being  valued  at- 
only  $17,682,  practically  all  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Con- 
sumption is  practically  confined  to  foreigners.  Particular  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  packing  to  prevent  damage  from  moisture. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

While  the  demand  for  canned  fruits  has  increased  to  a  large  extent  in  recent 
years,  due  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country,  consumption  at  present 
is  limited,  and  with  the  low  wages  now  prevailing  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  domestic  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  in  abundant  supply  and  at 
very  low  prices.  Imports  of  preserved  fruits,  including  jams  and  marmalades, 
in  1928  were  valued  at  $117,958  and  of  canned  vegetables  at  $107,300.  The 
United  Kingdom  obtains  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  jams  and  marmalades,  while 
the  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  goes  to  the  United  States.  Chile, 
however,  has  recently  entered  the  market.  Peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  apricots 
are  favoured  in  the  order  named,  and  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  most  popular  in  vegetables.  France  does  a  considerable  trade  in  canned 
peas,  and  in  sauces  and  pastes  the  United  Kingdom  is  prominent.  There  is 
very  little  demand  for  canned  soups. 

Fresh  Fruits. — The  principal  item  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  under  this 
heading  is  fresh  apples  and  again  the  competition  from  domestic  fruits  tends  to 
limit  consumption.  The  demand  is  chiefly  from  Cali  and  the  North  Coast  cities 
of  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla.  Inadequate  transportation  facilities  makes  it 
impossible  to  ship  fresh  apples  to  the  interior.  Any  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  effect  shipments  in  lots  of  100  to  150  boxes  are  invited  to  write  to  this  office. 

CANNED  FISH 

Imports  of  canned  fish  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  Colombian  statis- 
tics, but  imports  of  shellfish  and  fish  preserved  in  oil  or  sauce  in  1928  were 
valued  at  $781,984. 

Sardines  are  the  most  important  item,  and  the  Spanish  and  French  products 
are  favoured  although  the  California  type  of  sardine  in  15-ounce  oval  tins 
packed  in  oil  or  tomato  sauce  is  prominent  in  the  trade.  The  latter  sell  at  very 
low  prices.    Canadian  sardines  are  sold  principally  in  the  Coast  cities. 
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Salmon  is  the  next  important  item,  and  the  Canadian  product  is  prominent 
in  the  trade.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  chums  and  pinks,  with  a  very  limited 
outlet  for  the  best  qualities.  Attractive  labels  are  important.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  new  brands.    Consumption  of  canned  lobster  is  small. 

ROLLED  OATS  AND  OATMEAL 

Imports  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  were  valued  at  $184,389  in  1928  as 
compared  with  $137,379  in  1927.  One  well-known  brand  accounts  for  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  although  there  is  a  considerable  importation  of  Scotch  oats.  The 
rolled  oats  are  imported  in  sealed  tins. 

POTATOES 

The  market  for  imported  potatoes  is  practically  confined  to  the  coast  cities 
of  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena,  where  tropical  conditions  prevail  and  where 
local  production  is  limited.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  the  area  surrounding  Bogota, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Cali  and  Medellin  districts. 

Imports  of  potatoes  in  1928  were  valued  at  $255,517,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  $222,481,  and  Holland  $14,230.  Ecuador  also  supplied  a  smaller 
quantity.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  are  in  barrels  of  165  pounds  net 
and  in  crates  of  23  kilos  net.  Dutch  potatoes  are  shipped  in  crates.  The  grades 
required  are  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed.  A  round  potato,  preferably  white,  is  in 
demand. 

RICE 

Imports  of  rice  in  1928  amounted  to  $3,839,748  as  compared  with  $2,407,086 
in  the  previous  year.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  products  con- 
sumed in  Colombia.  There  is  very  little  produced  locally,  although  conditions 
in  the  country,  except  for  the  labour  factor,  are  favourable  to  its  production. 

BARLEY  MALT 

There  are  approximately  twenty-five  important  breweries  scattered  through- 
out Colombia.  Every  city  of  any  importance  has  at  least  one  brewery.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  heavy  consumption  of  beer  is  the  fact  that  the  import 
duties  on  liquors  are  very  high. 

Imports  of  malt  in  1928  amounted  to  $515,829,  of  which  Germany  is  credited 
with  $336,555  (although  it  is  mainly  from  Czecho-Slovakia),  and  the  United 
States  with  $158,698. 

The  majority  of  the  brew-masters  are  of  German  extraction,  and  this  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  contention  made  that  the  American  and  Canadian  product 
are  inferior  in  extract  to  the  European  product  and  for  this  reason  commands 
a  lower  price.  The  malt  is  generally  stored  for  at  least  eight  months  before 
being  used,  and  consequently  care  should  be  exercised  in  packing  to  prevent 
damage  from  moisture.  The  German  method  of  packing  is  in  wooden  cases  of 
60  kilos  net,  the  malt  being  packed  in  bulk,  in  zinc-lined  cases,  the  zinc  being 
soldered.  The  gross  weight  of  each  case  is  74  kilos — that  is  14  kilos  tare.  The 
usual  terms  of  payment  are  against  drafts  at  120  days'  sight.  Quotations  on 
"Aromatic  Munich  Malt "  c.i.f.  Puerto  Colombia,  and  including  consular  and 
insurance  charges,  were  given  at  $6.60  per  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  eggs  are  increasing,  but  the  demand  is  still  very  limited  due  to 
to  the  large  domestic  production  and  the  fact  that  storage  facilities  at  the  ports 
are  inadequate.  There  is  very  little  honey  consumed,  imports  in  1928  being 
valued  at  only  $1,035.    Sales  of  pickles  are  small. 
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WHISKY  AND  OTHER  LIQUORS 

Imports  of  whisky,  brandy  and  cognac — which  are  classified  together  in  the 
import  statistics  were  valued  at  $335,584  in  1928.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  $122,279  and  France  with  $141,851. 

Imported  liquors  arc  subject  to  duties  levied  both  by  the  national  and 
the  depart  mental  governments.  The  rate  imposed  by  the  former  is  $2.50  per 
kilo  plus  surtaxes  amounting  to  17|  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  duties  levied 
i»\  I I ie  departments  vary,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  high  and  consequently  retail 
prices  are  correspondingly  high.  Average  retail  prices  for  popular  brands  vary 
from  $8  per  bottle  to  $12  and  upwards. 

The  distribution  of  liquor  in  Antioquia,  the  department  in  which  Medellin 
is  situated,  is  handled  by  the  Government  through  their  own  retail  shop.  A  law 
establishing  a  similar  method  of  distribution  becomes  effective  in  Valle  del 
Cauca-Cali  shortly. 

There  are  comparatively  few  brands  on  the  market  that  sell  in  any  volume, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  firm  to  get  a  new  brand  established.  Particulars 
regarding  the  Liquor  Regulations  in  Colombia  are  available  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

Imports  of  beer  amounted  to  $133,435  in  1928,  of  which  $112,871  is  credited 
to  Germany.  The  consumption  of  gin  is  small,  imports  in  1928  being  valued 
at  $4,371  only. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  6,  1931. — While  it  was  hoped  early  in  December  that  the 
long-threatened  industrial  upheaval  in  the  South  Wales  coal  industry  was  going 
to  be  averted,  the  new  year  has  been  entered  with  a  most  serious  handicap. 
Already  150,000  South  Wales  miners  have  ceased  work  in  opposition  to  the 
new  terms  posted  at  the  pits  on  January  1.  For  the  time  being  miners  in  the 
Bristol  area  have  agreed  to  continue  work,  but  other  labour  troubles  are  threat- 
ened, and  nearly  three  million  workers  are  affected  by  trade  disputes,  which  will 
come  to  a  head  early  in  1931.  Apart  from  the  South  Wales  dispute,  the  outlook 
in  the  coal  trade  is  far  from  reassuring.  The  United  States  has  reappeared  as 
an  active  competitor,  tending  to  further  depress  a  market  already  weakened 
by  Polish  and  German  competition. 

As  might  be  anticipated  at  the  close  of  a  most  depressing  year  in  this  area, 
the  retail  Christmas  trade  was  not  up  to  the  usual  level.  The  housewife,  how- 
ever, has  enjoyed  record  low  prices  on  almost  every  line  of  goods.  The  cost  of 
groceries,  which  has  been  steadily  dropping  during  the  past  twelve  months,  is 
now  down  to  almost  pre-war,  and  substantial  further  reductions  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  following  table,  taken  from  a  Bristol  news- 
paper, shows  the  present  charges  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  foods: — 


Butter  

Bacon  

Cheese  

Tin  of  beans  

Tin  of  pears   

1-lb.  pot  strawberry  jam.. 

Tomato  soup  

Pickles   

Bread,  per  quartern  ..  .. 


Old  Price 
s.  d.      s.  d. 

1  9  to  1  11  ($0  42  to  $0  48) 

1  0  to  1  11  (  0  24  to    0  46) 

1  0  to  1    4  (  0  24  to    0  32) 

0  H  (  0  13) 

1  4£  (  0  33) 
1    0  (  0  24) 

0  9  (  0  18) 

1  0.V  (  0  25) 
0    H  (  0  17) 


New  Price 
s.  d.       s.  d. 

1  0    to  1    2  ($0  24  to  $0  28) 

0  61  to  1    5  (  0  13  to    0  34) 

9  (  0  18) 

4  (  0  08) 

1    1  (  0  26) 

0  10  (0  20) 

0    7h  (  0  15) 

0    9|  (  0  19) 

0    7  (  0  14) 
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These  remarkable  reductions  have  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  quality. 
Other  articles,  such  as  sugar,  dried  fruit,  and  tea,  are  slightly  cheaper,  but  their 
quality  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

SOUTH  WAIVES  COAL  PRICES 

Prior  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  pits  on  January  1  export  quotations 
per  ton  f.o.b.  were  as  follows: — 

Best  Admiralty  smokeless,  large  seams.  . 

Seconds  

Ordinaries  

Drys  

Dry  nuts  

Monmouthsliires  

Coking  smalls  

Cargo  smalls  

Patent  fuel  "Crown"  

"Arrow,"'  f.o.b.  Newport  


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

20 

0 

($4 

86) 

18 

9 

to 

19 

9 

(  4 

56  to 

$4  80) 

18 

3 

to 

IS 

6 

(  4 

44  to 

4  50) 

17 

6 

to 

19 

0 

(  4 

25  to 

4  62) 

20 

o 

to 

23 

0 

(  4 

86  to 

5  59) 

17 

0 

to 

IS 

6 

(  4 

25  to 

4  50) 

14 

0 

to 

14 

3 

(  3 

40  to 

3  46) 

12 

0 

to 

12 

6 

(  2 

92  to 

3  04) 

21 

6 

(  5 

22) 

20 

0 

(  4 

86) 

26 

0 

to 

36 

6 

(  6 

32  to 

8  87) 

17 

6 

to 

22 

6 

(  4 

25  to 

5  46) 

SWANSEA 

In  the  tinplate  industry  overseas  orders  are  much  better  than  in  recent 
months,  particularly  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  Holland.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cancellation  of  the  recent  pool  selling  price  of  tinplates  at  17s.  a  box 
has  stimulated  the  demand,  and  the  figure  seems  to  have  settled  down  firmly 
at  about  15s.  9d.  a  box,  which  is  still  sufficient  to  yield  a  moderate  profit. 

The  heavy  importation  of  foreign  steel  bars,  mainly  Belgian — for  the  most 
part  surplus  production  "  dumped  "  at  below  cost — is  a  factor  which  is  causing 
much  unemployment  in  the  Welsh  steel  trade. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The  iron  and  steel  trades  are  all  very  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
special  requirements  for  the  motor  trade. 

The  removal  of  the  safeguarding  duty  of  33^  per  cent  on  all  foreign  cutlery, 
which  went  into  effect  on  December  22,  is  said  to  be  adversely  affecting  the 
manufacturers  of  safety  razor  blades  in  Birmingham.  They  will  now,  it  is 
stated,  be  faced  with  severe  foreign  competition,  and  already  offers  of  cheap 
Continental  blades  have  been  received  by  local  factors  and  merchants. 

The  tube  trade  in  the  Black  Country  is  suffering  from  lack  of  orders. 
Business  at  the  non-ferrous  rolling  mills  is  quiet,  and  the  continued  fall  in  the 
price  of  copper  depresses  the  market  and  restricts  buying.  Demand  for  plumbers' 
brassfoundry  is  moderate,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  expansion  for  some  time 
to  come.  Some  firms  in  the  aluminium  hollow-ware  industry  are  fairly  well 
situated,  and  a  slight  improvement  is  noticeable  in  certain  export  markets. 

NOTTINGHAM  AND  LEICESTER 

Orders  for  Christmas  specialties  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades  have  been 
below  normal:  outfitters  state  that  while  their  sales  of  handkerchiefs  and  ties 
have  been  unusually  large,  the  demand  for  pullovers,  sports  coats,  cardigans 
and  other  knitted  articles,  which  make  seasonable  gifts,  has  been  abnormally 
small.  In  the  lace  trade  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  much  worse  than 
at  the  beginning.  With  the  lapsing  of  the  safeguarding  duties  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  unemployment.  This  applies  no  less  to  the  embroidery 
section  than  to  ordinary  cotton  and  laces.  In  silk  laces,  which  still  carry  a 
modicum  of  protection,  trade  is  fairly  good. 
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In  the  report  of  the  recent  Economic  Mission  to  South  Africa  the  point  is 
emphasized  that  the  natives  in  South  Africa,  who  number  10,000,000,  who  for- 
merly wore  a  blanket  for  a  covering  and  went  with  bare  feet,  are  now  adopting 
the  custom  of  the  whites  as  regards  clothing.  The  new  trade  that  is  thus 
d<  veloping  is  cheap  in  the  main,  and  there  is  very  little  profit  for  English  manu- 
facturers;  the  Japanese  have  a  large  share  in  this  market.  The  situation  is, 
however,  one  that  is  being  carefully  studied  by  manufacturers  in  Nottingham 
and  Leicester. 

NORTHAMPTON 

A  very  quiet  December  has  completed  a  year  in  which  trade  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industries  was  disappointing  for  many  firms,  and  the  balance  sheets 
which  will  follow  the  stock-takings  will  probably  show  little  money  was  made 
even  by  the  few  houses  which  maintained  their  output.  Bulk  orders  for  the 
spring  are  few  to  date. 

The  early  days  of  1931  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  industry,  for  on 
January  8  the  National  Conference  will  meet  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
question  of  working  conditions.  Difficult  as  the  labour  position  is,  a  settlement 
ought  to  be  possible  to  a  trade  which  has  behind  it  a  record  of  thirty-five  years 
of  unbroken  industrial  peace. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  in  this  area  as  of  November  24,  1930,  are  as 
follows:  Southwestern  Division,  115,515 — an  increase  of  10,484  over  the  pre- 
vious month;  Midlands  Division,  297,290 — an  increase  of  3,053;  Wales  Divi- 
sion, 172,134 — a  decrease  of  10,224. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  latest  available  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for 
important  centres  of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  Weekly 

Month  of  November  Totals  to  Dec.  13 


1929 
£ 

1930 

£ 

Per 
Cent 

1929 

£ 

1930 
£ 

Birmingham  .  .  . 
Nottingham  .  . 

10,960,000 
5,020,000 
3,326,000 
2,618,000 

9,662,000 
4,520,000 
2,898,000 
2,296,000 

-11.8 
-  9.9 
-12.8 
-12.2 

127,679,000 
57,057,000 
39.208,000 
31,001,000 

117,859.000 
53,810,000 
34,649.000 
28,817,000 

21,924,000 

19,376,000 

-11.7 

254,945,000 

235,135,000 

The  main  inference  to  be  deduced  from  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  is 
that  the  faint  promise  of  greater  stability  held  out  by  some  of  the  October  and 
November  trade  statistics  has  again  ended  in  disappointment. 

ENGLISH  SUGAR-BEET  CROP 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  3,  1931. — The  introduction  of  sugar-beet  growing  in 
England  is  comparatively  new,  but  since  1924,  when  22,637  acres  were  sown, 
the  increase  in  acreage  has  been  rapid.  The  figures  for  1930  show  that  348,100 
acres,  mainly  in  the  eastern  counties,  were  devoted  to  this  crop.  Seeding  takes 
place  in  March  and  April. 

During  this  summer  the  excessive  rainfall  kept  the  sugar  content  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  previous  years,  and  reduced  prices  were  anticipated,  but 
conditions  during  the  past  three  months  have  improved  considerably,  and  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beets  has  increased  accordingly. 
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Originally  the  subsidy  for  the  beet  sugar  was  set  at  19s.  6d.  ($4.74)  per  cwt. 
of  sugar,  but  this  was  later  reduced  to  13s.  ($3.16)  per  cwt.,  and  working  on 
the  basis  of  this  reduced  subsidy  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  committee  (representing  the  eighteen  factories)  and  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  setting  prices  for  the  producer  at  46s.  ($11.19)  per  ton  delivered 
factory  for  sugar  beets  with  sugar  content  of  15^  per  cent,  the  first  1  per  cent 
above  this  figure  to  be  paid  at  3s.  (73  cents)  per  ton,  and  every  increase  of  1  per 
cent  above  16i  per  cent  at  3s.  4d.  (81  cents)  per  ton.  The  returns  for  1929-30 
gave  the  average  sugar  content  of  beets  as  17-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  17-4 
per  cent  for  the  1928-29  crop,  while  the  average  price  paid  per  ton  of  beets  was 
52s.  lid.  ($12.87)  for  1929-30  as  compared  with  51s.  ll^d.  ($12.64)  for  1928-29. 

Sugar-beet  growing  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture through  demonstrations  and  other  forms  of  publicity.  The  eastern 
counties  in  particular  have  quickly  responded,  for  the  opportunity  of  growing 
sugar  beets  came  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  agriculturists  were  beginning  to 
sow  their  land  to  grazing  on  account  of  poor  returns  for  arable  crops,  and  it  was 
found  that  this  measure  was  unsatisfactory  due  to  the  glut  of  the  milk  and  dairy 
produce  market  with  the  increased  sugar.  Hence  a  guaranteed  price  for  sugar- 
beet  crops  was  greatly  welcomed.  Most  of  the  slicing  factories  are  set  up  in  the 
eastern  counties,  and  their  slicing  capacity,  per  campaign  of  a  hundred  days, 
averages  around  100,000  tons  each. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  furnish  interesting  facts 
regarding  the  beet  crop  of  the  previous  two  years,  the  more  pertinent  figures  of 
which  are  as  follows: — 


1929-30 

1928-29 

230.553 

178,047 

8.7 

7.7 

32,204 

25,050 

19 

19 

91 

72 

Number  of  workers  employed  in  factories  during 

8.854 

8.172 

Tonnage  of  beets  delivered  to  factories  

2,003,586 

1,369,781 

Estimated  total  sum,  including  cost  of  transport, 

£5,301,000 

£3,559,000 

5,841,489 

3,904,172 

Average  extraction  of  sugar  expressed  as  a  per- 

14.6 

14.25 

Average  extraction  of  sugar  expressed  as  a  percen- 

tage of  total  sucrose  in  beets   

83 

82 

Average  farm  output  of  sucrose  per  acre  of  beet 

3,440 

2,995 

Average  factory  output  of  commercial  sugar  per 

acre  of  beet  grown  (lb.)  

2,837 

2,456 

Production  of  by-products — 

1,480,051 

980,095 

138,686 

97.451 

21,212 

8,208 

Subsidy  paid — ■ 

£3,794,288 

£2,534.492 

439,488 

290,328 

Total-  

£4,233,776 

£2,824,820 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  grave  uncertainty  among  the  farmers  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  subsidy  enabling  the  sugar-beet  industry  to  develop  is  to 
be  reduced  next  year.  This  and  the  low  prices  for  sugar  are  creating  some 
apprehension  among  the  growers. 
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DAIRY   MACHINERY   IN   THE   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  3,  1931. — In  the  cities  of  the  North  of  England  a  great 
part  of  the  population  receive  their  milk  from  small  dealers  delivering  from 
door  io  door.    A  dairy  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  gallons  a  week  is  recognized 
large  dairy;  the  average  milk  distributor  usually  has  a  plant  capacity  of 
1,000  to  2,000  gallons  an  hour. 

From  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  machinery  market  in  this  territory  is  the  existence  of  dairies  of  the 
co-operative  societies — organizations  which  have  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 6.000,000  in  Great  Britain  and  which  handle  in  England  and  Wales 
some  80.01)0.000  gallons  of  milk  a  year.  In  recent  years  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  have  been  giving  close  attention  to  the  processing  of  milk 
by  the  best  hygienic  methods  and,  having  a  wide  and  constant  sale,  each  local 
division  is  able  to  afford  the  best  of  modern  equipment.  Some  conception  of 
the  size  of  dairies  operated  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool 
Co-operative  Society  handle  around  50,000  gallons  of  milk  a  week,  the  Notting- 
ham Co-operative  36,000  gallons,  and  Sheffield  about  1,000  gallons  an  hour 
when  in  operation.  Inspection  of  the  equipment  installed  at  the  Manchester 
ami  Salford  Co-operative  Society's  2,000-gallon  per  hour  dairy  shows  that  they 
are  using  an  Avery  tank  scale  and  a  new  Dawson  automatic  bottle-washing, 
cooling,  filling  and  capping  machine,  which  carries  out  this  combined  process 
at  the  rate  of  4,800  pints  an  hour,  the  dirty  bottles  entering  at  one  end  on  an 
endless  conveyer,  eight  bottles  to  a  row;  while  in  the  pasteurizing  section  an 
English-made  pasteurizer  of  the  positive-holder  design  was  in  operation.  This 
pasteurizer  has  two  aluminum  general  storage  tanks — one  for  1,000  gallons  of 
milk  to  be  drained  in  case  of  failure  of  regular  supplies,  and  the  other  the 
general  storage  tank  of  2,000  gallons  containing  the  pasteurized  milk.  By  an 
automatic  controlling  device  of  six  smaller  tanks,  attached  to  a  central  regulator, 
the  milk  was  held  thirty  minutes  for  pasteurizing,  four  tanks  holding,  one  tank 
discharging,  and  one  tank  filling;  the  hot  milk  is  cooled  first  by  the  incoming 
cold  milk,  then  by  cold  water,  and  finally  by  brine.  This  form  of  pasteurizer 
has  been  installed  with  modification  in  a  number  of  co-operative  plants,  and  in 
certain  independent  plants  throughout  this  territory.  Another  popular  pas- 
teurizer on  this  market,  used  extensively  by  the  co-operative  societies,  is  made 
by  another  well-known  English  manufacturing  concern.  Overseas  competition 
is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  one  Danish  company  and  two  large  American 
firms,  while  Canada  is  represented  by  one  company  which  makes  a  coil  pas- 
teurizer. A  large  number  of  other  manufacturers  are  producing  pasteurizers, 
but  the  best  advertised  and  best  known  machines  are  those  previously  men- 
tioned. There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  pasteurization  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground,  the  market  would  be  far  more  promising  if  general  trade  conditions 
were  brighter,  which  would  allow  a  larger  number  of  smaller  dairies  to  consider 
the  installation  of  efficient  modern  equipment. 

In  so  far  as  weighing  machines  are  concerned,  the  Avery  scales  are  the 
accepted  ones  in  the  milk  trade  of  this  district.  In  all  the  large  dairies  seen  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  this  is  the  type  of  scale  in  use. 

Bottle-washing  machines  are  of  various  types  and  manufacture:  there  is 
the  large  combined  type  already  mentioned  that  is  being  used  in  several  of  the 
eo-operative  dairies,  costing  approximately  £4,250  ($20,683.33).  Again,  there 
is  the  type  which  washes  bottles  in  their  crates,  and  of  this  design  one  English 
firm  advertises  a  machine  at  £100  ($486.66)  to  do  3,000  bottles  per  hour,  which 
is  apparently  enjoying  a  good  sale.    Finally,  the  straight  bottle-washing  and 
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sterilizing  machine  is  operated  where  boxes  are  not  used  and  bottles  placed  on 
endless  belts.  These  machines  are  offered  by  both  British  and  overseas  firms: 
one  company  advertise  a  machine  to  wash  and  sterilize  8,000  bottles  an  hour. 

Progressive  dairies  in  this  country  who  have  become  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice-cream  are,  for  the  most  part,  endeavouring  to  follow  North 
American  methods,  with  the  result  that  in  most  of  the  up-to-date  plants  machines 
of  United  States  manufacture  are  in  evidence.  These  include  viscolizers,  direct- 
expansion  freezers,  and  packaging  machines.  A  number  of  English  machines  are 
on  the  market,  but  innovations  are  generally  looked  for  from  overseas. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Dai^  and  Ice-cream  Exhibition  at  Olympia  (Lon- 
don), which  is  being  held  this  January,  will  prove  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  do  much  to  further  the  sale  of 
dairy  and  ice-cream  machinery.  At  the  moment  it  is  stated  that  already 
20,000  tickets  have  been  sold  in  advance. 

Confidential  information  on  this  market  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(file  No.  17472). 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HAY  TRADE  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  8,  1930. — During  the  three  years  previous  to  1930 
English  hay  crops  were  below  normal,  with  the  result  that  a  good  demand  existed 
for  Canadian  hay  in  this  district.  In  1930,  however,  there  was  a  plentiful  crop 
of  hay  in  this  country  and  the  demand  for  Canadian  supplies  was  substantially 
reduced. 

Imports  of  Canadian  hay  into  Liverpool  for  the  past  six  years,  according 
to  unofficial  estimates  taken  from  port  entries,  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929  1928  1927  1926  1925 

Bales   165,000       275,000       254,000       189,000       126,000  131,000 

These  figures  clearly  indicate  a  definite  drop  in  Canadian  hay  shipments 
to  this  port  during  1930  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  With  reference 
to  the  above  figures,  it  seems  advisable  to  point  out  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  hay  to  this  part  of  England  depends  on 
demand  from  owners  of  heavy  transport  horses  in  the  ports.  In  1929,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  domestic  hay,  large  quantities  of  Canadian  went  to  inland  dis- 
tricts. In  the  opinion  of  one  well-informed  dealer,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  reduced  imports  of  Canadian  hay  in  1930  were  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
outlets  among  town  buyers.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  trade  in  this  area 
through  established  custom  has  for  many  years  used  Canadian  hay,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  abundant  English  supplies  during  the  past  season  at  very  low  prices, 
certain  buyers  have  continued  to  purchase  most  of  their  supplies  from  the 
Dominion. 

Apart  from  the  competition  created  by  a  large  domestic  crop,  the  extremely 
low  prices  prevailing  for  various  other  feeding  stuffs,  including  oats  and  maize, 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  further  restricted  the  demand 
for  imported  hay,  and  at  practically  no  time  from  the  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  till  the  end  of  the  Montreal  shipping  season  was  there  any 
really  substantial  inquiry  for  Canadian  supplies.  Quotations  for  Quebec  hay 
in  June  were  reported  at  around  90s.  ($21.90)  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  As 
the  season  advanced  and  the  importance  of  the  English  crop  became  increas- 
ingly evident,  values  declined,  and  toward  the  end  of  November  purchases  of 
Canadian  hay  were  reported  at  as  low  as  from  72s.  ($17.52)  to  77s.  ($18.73) 
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for  t'.a.q.  quality.  During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  Norwegian  hay  was 
imported  in  small  quantities  into  Liverpool,  imports  for  November  being  esti- 
mate! at  400  bales,  and  in  December  arrivals  were  slightly  over  1,800'  bales. 
Generally  speaking,  Norwegian  hay,  although  of  good  quality,  has  not  been  a 
serious  factor  in  the  Liverpool  or  Manchester  markets,  and  although  one  or  two 
importers  state  that  it  is  more  competitive  at  present  than  Canadian  and  that 
there  is  plenty  of  hay  available  this  season  for  export  from  Norway  to  this 
market,  the  majority  view  seems  to  be  that  only  relatively  small  quantities  will 
be  obtained  from  that  source.  One  difficulty  with  the  Norwegian  trade  so  far 
has  been  the  problem  of  getting  satisfactory  cargo  space. 

Shipments  of  South  African  lucerne  arrived  at  Liverpool  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  and  it  was  anticipated  by  dealers  in  this  city  that  there  would 
he  a  considerable  demand  for  this  variety  among  cowkeepers.  The  trade  did 
not  develop,  however,  along  the  lines  hoped  for,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
experiments  were  not  a  financial  success,  with  the  result  that  further  shipments 
were  suspended  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  moment  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  considerable  stock  of  Cana- 
dian hay  in  storage  in  Liverpool,  which  is  having  an  effect  on  forward  pur- 
chasing. Importers  express  little  or  no  interest  in  winter  port  quotations  either 
lor  Quebec  or  Maritime  Province  hay,  as  they  state  that  current  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  are  not  competitive  with  the  plentiful  and  cheap  domestic 
supplies.  If  a  break  comes  in  the  mild  weather  conditions  that  have  so  far 
prevailed  this  winter,  a  temporary  improvement  might  take  place  in  the  demand 
for  Canadian  hay,  but  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  any  marked  change  will 
be  noticed  between  now  and  spring,  always  allowing  for  the  demand  from  special 
customers  who,  as  already  stated,  provide  a  more  or  less  continual  outlet  for 
limited  quantities. 

Meanwhile,  any  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  obtaining  connections  with 
importers  in  this  territory  with  a  view  to  opening  up  business  later  in  the  season 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liver- 
pool. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  TURKEY 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Athens,  December  30,  1930. — While  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  show  any 
figures,  this  year's  wheat  yield  in  Turkey  is  reported  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
1929,  which  was  placed  at  close  on  2,000,000  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
approximately  1,600,000  metric  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  According  to  various 
sources  in  this  trade,  this  year's  crop  should  prove  more  than  ample  to  meet 
local  needs;  exports  are  anticipated.  Turkish  imports  of  wheat  are  regulated 
by  the  extent  of  the  domestic  crop;  no  imports,  it  is  estimated,  will  come  for- 
ward in  the  next  few  months. 

FLOUR 

Monthly  imports  of  flour  during  the  present  year  stood  on  an  average  at 
about  350  bags  (140  pounds),  approximately  60  per  cent  of  which  were  repre- 
sented by  a  well-known  Canadian  brand,  while  the  remainder  originated  almost 
exclusively  in  the  United  States.  Of  a  better  quality  than  the  domestic  product, 
Canadian  and  American  flour  coming  to  this  market  is  used  solely  for  pastry. 
When  designed  for  breadmaking,  foreign  flour,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  duti- 
able at  Ltqs.9.50  per  100  kilograms,  or  about  $5.13  per  220  pounds,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  local  product. 

Imports  of  flour  for  pastry  purposes  are  not  expected  to  show  much  improve- 
ment in  the  coming  months. 
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SILVER  FOX  FARM  CONDITIONS  IN  NORWAY 

The  low  prices  realized  for  silver  foxes  this  autumn  are  beginning  to  take 
effect,  says  Aftenposten,  of  Oslo,  Norway,  and  many  silver  fox  farmers  who 
have  made  large  purchases  are  now  in  a  fairly  bad  way.  This  was  only  to  be 
expected.  It  has  long  since  been  proved  that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  run 
a  fox  farm  solely  for  the  sale  of  breeding  animals,  and  certainly  not  at  the  prices 
originally  obtained.  From  now  onwards  the  value  of  the  pelts  will  be  the  decid- 
ing factor.  One  of  the  larger  farms,  A/S  Solvrevfarm,  at  Nesset  in  Bundef- 
jorden,  at  the  last  general  meeting  resolved  to  go  into  liquidation.  Besides  about 
twenty  silver  foxes,  there  is  also  a  stock  of  about  twenty  raccoons. 

Another  farm  has  been  sold  for  13,250  kronen,  which  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1929  with  a  capitalization  of  93,000  kronen. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Cuban  Flour  Standard 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
writing  under  date  January  6,  1931,  advises  that  the  Cuban  Government  has 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette  on  the  2nd  instant  a  decree  compelling  bakers 
in  Cuba  to  use  an  admixture  of  10  per  cent  of  pure  yucca  flour  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  bread,  biscuits,  crackers  and  the  like,  in  the  republic.  The  new 
law  comes  into  operation  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 
Yucca  flour  is  obtained  from  a  local  root,  and  the  new  law  is  further  evidence 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  stimulate  home  production. 

Increased  Colombian  Duty  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama,  cables  that  a 
new  tariff  law  (No.  84)  on  foodstuffs  has  been  passed  by  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  under  which  the  duty  on  wheat  is  increased  from  one  centavo  to  four 
centavos  per  kg.  (27  cents  to  $1.08  per  bushel).  The  duty  on  wheat  flour  has 
been  increased  from  4  centavos  to  9  centavos  per  kg.  ($1.75  to  $3.95  per  100 
pounds).  These  rates  are  taken  from  a  coded  cablegram  and  are  subject  to 
confirmation. 

New  Czechoslovakian  Import  Licensing  Requirements 

The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Prague  advises  that,  with  effect  from 
December  24,  1930,  import  licences  will  be  required  on  the  importation  into 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  following  goods: — 

Wheat,  meslin,  spelt. 

Maize. 

Flour  and  milled  products  of  grain  and  pulse  (with  the  exception  of  flour  and  milled 
products  of  com  and  barley,  which  are  already  subject  to  import  licence). 
Poultry  (with  the  exception  of  feathered  game). 
Fresh  water  fish. 

Eggs  of  poultry,  yoillk  of  egg  liquid  and  white  of  egg  liquid. 
Butter,  natural,  fresh,  salted  or  melted  down. 
Hogs'  fat,  bacon,  goose  fat,  melted  down  or  not. 
Meat. 

Bone  meals,  all  kinds. 

Increased  Duty  on  Wheat  Flour  in  Finland 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo, 
advises  that,  effective  from  November  15,  1930,  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  entering 
Finland  was  increased  to  210  Finnish  marks  per  100  kg.  ($5.29  per  220  pounds). 
The  former  rate  of  duty  was  150  Finnish  marks  per  100  kg.  ($3.78  per  220 
pounds).  The  duty  on  wheat  remains  unchanged  at  100  Finnish  marks  per  100 
kg.  ($2.52  per  220  pounds). 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 

a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 

be  seen  by  potential  buyers, 
(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 
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(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  for  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that 
officer  with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(d)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

{d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the 

Trade  Commissioner. 
(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 

either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 

bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 

through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products. 

A  general  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  banking 
references,  whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  for  what  period 
and  to  what  extent,  are  some  of  the  essentials  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  either  to  the  Department  or  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
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the  latter.,  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the  commodity  which  the  exporter 
wishes  bo  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting  any  special  advantages  per- 
taining bo  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared  with  well-known  articles 
of  the  same  type  from  other  countries.  He  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what 
the  manufacturer  is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods  in  the  new  field: 
the  oasis  on  which  sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on  which  goods 

I  he  offered  for  sale  by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission  that  would 
he  paid  the  latter;  what  would  be  required  of  an  importing  house  or  agent  in 
order  bo  obtain  the  agency  for  the  line;  wmether  the  manufacturer  wTould  send 
consignment  stock  or  samples  and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is  prepared 

Ivertise  or  to  co-operate  in  advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the  facilities 
possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for  export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of  super- 
vision  that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the  packing  of  goods  destined  for  a  distant 
market. 

PRICES 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.  Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  port  of  shipment  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  the  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logue to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential. 
Without  these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in 
the  intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction 
and  subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular  code 

books. 

2.  Bankers'  references. 

3.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s.  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 
(b)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 
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(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 
as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment 
and/or  unloading  for  account  of  buyer? 

4.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

5.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?    Can  prices  be  reduced 

on  quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

6.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

7.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

9.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

10.  What  are  your  terms?   Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

11.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?    Measurement  in  cubic 

feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West'  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


PARCEL   POST   TO  MEXICO 

The  limit  of  weight  for  parcel  post  from  Canada  to  Mexico  has  been 
extended  from  15  pounds  to  20  pounds.    Postage  will  be  as  follows: — 

1  lb   $0  15             7  lbs   $1  05 

2  lbs   0  30              8  lbs   1  20 

3  lbs   0  45              9  lbs   1  35 

4  lbs   0  60            10  lbs   1  50 

5  lbs   0  75              Over  10  lbs.  up  to  15  lbs   2  00 

6  lbs   0  90              Over  15  lbs.  up  to  20  lbs   2  50 
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CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN   BRITISH  EXHIBITIONS 

The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  will  participate  in  the 
following  exhibitions: — 

Fi  bruary  16  to  27.— British  Industries  Fair,  Olyimjpia,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich, 
Birmingham. 

March  11  to  21.— Plymouth  Grocers'  and  Bakers'  Exhibition,  Drill  Hall,  Mdllbank,  Ply- 
mouth. 

April  14  to  24. — Building  Trades  Exhibition,  City  Hall,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
Samples  will  be  sold  at  the  first  two  of  these  exhibitions. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  19,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  12,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 


comparison: — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

v'llH  Id  I 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  19 

.1407 

$  1409 

$  1408 

5     '• - 

.1390 

.  lot/  1 

.  loyu 

.0072 

0079 

0079 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . . 

0296 

0296 

4 

.2680 

.  iU  /  O 

9R78 

34 

6 

Finland  

 Markka 

.0252 

.  uzoz 

.0252 

.0392 

0393 

.0393 

2 

.2382 

.  2383 

.2381 

5  * 

4.8666 

4 . 8648 

4.8622 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland.  

.4020 

.4033 

.4032 

3 

.1749 

.  1753 

.1749 

U 

Italy   

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

5i 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5£ 

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

4 

1.0805 

.0460 

.0450 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.  1035 

.  1038 

6 

.2680 

.2682 

.2683 

.  1930 

.1941 

.1939 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0020 

1.0015 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3131 

.3054 

.1196 

.0951 

.0941 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1208 

7 

 Peso 

.9733 

.9694 

.9690 

7 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.4676 

.4647 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.40 

.3106 

.3104 

7 

.1930 

.  1853 

.1840 

1.0342 

.7039 

.  6685 

1.0000 

1.0012 

1.0007 

 Dollar 

.2470 

.2400 

.3650 

.3626 

.3611 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4960 

.4957 

5.11 

.4020 

.4033 

.4031 

4£ 

 Tael 

.3256 

.3179 

Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4408 

.4406 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5636 

.5633 

:;::!} 

1.013 

l.Omie—  LQ1% 

1.00-%2— 1.0 12-; 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.S648 

4.8625 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.004%4— 1.01«/64 

1.00*%*— 1.012%2  — 

.0392 

.0394 

.0393 

OuadelouDe  . . 

0.°92 

.0394 

.0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inouiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  'be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1436.  Cheese. — Commission  sales  representative  in  Lima,  Peru,  desires  .connection  with 
Canadian  firm  manufacturing  cream  cheese  in  5-fpound  packages.  C.i.f.  Callao  and  f.o.b. 
New  York  prices  and  terms  requested. 

1437.  Flour. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

1438.  Bath  Robes. — Manufacturers'  commission  representative  travelling  Peru  desires 
agency  for  cotton  bath  robes.  Bright  French  colours,  goblin  shades,  solid  colours  and  fancy 
designs,  with  belts.    Also  some  wkh  roil  collars  of  different  material  to  the  gown. 

1439.  Rubber-soled  Footwear. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Panama  City  are 
interested  in  securing  an  agency  for  rubber-soled  footwear. 

1440.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Panama  are  interested  in  leather. 

1441.  Fur  Skins. — A  London  firm  of  fur  skin  merchants  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into 
relations  with  substantial  Canadian  shippers  of  various  fur  skins  who  are  in  a  position  to 
make  regular  shipments  of  graded  skins  in  considerable  quantity. 

1442.  Fishing  Pots. — A  fishing  association  in  Antigua  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  fishing  pots  manufactured  of  wire  preferably,  or  of  wicker. 

1443.  Paint  Brushes. — Manufacturers'  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Callao  prices  and 
terms,  together  with  catalogues,  for  a  complete  line  of  paint  brushes.  Complete  informa- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru. 

1444.  Dry  Colours. — Dutch  agency  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  dry  colours  (such  as  zinc-oxide,  red  lead,  lithoplhone,  ochres,  black,  zinc  and  chrome 
colours,  reds,  blues,  etc.). 

1445.  Minerals. — A  Sheffield  firm,  enjoying  a  connection  with  the  steel  trade  of  that 
area  as  suppliers  of  refractory  materials  and  alloys,  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian 
exporters  of  various  minerals  used  in  the  steel  industry  Eiueh  as  nickel  ore,  pure  nickel,  ferro- 
chromium,  cobalt,  titanium,  ferro-^mangancse,  molybdenum,  and  vanadium. 

Tratle  Inquiries  from  Barbados 

1446.  Condensed  Milk. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representative  for 
condensed  milk. 

1447.  Packing-house  Products. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Bridgetown  are  interested  in  form- 
ing a  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  packing-house  products,  pickled  meats  and 
canned  sausage. 

1448.  Fish. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  canned  pil- 
chards in  plain  and  tomato  sauce,  salmon,  codfish,  smoked  hon  ing. 
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1119.  (.'an  n mi  Salmon  .-  Two  firms  of  agents  in  Bridgetown  are  interested  in  forming  a 
connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  aalmon. 

14o0.  Onions.— A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  onions. 

1451.  Oats  and  Rolled  Oats. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  aot  as  representatives 

for  oats. 

1452.  FLOUR.— A  firm  of  agents  in  Bridgetown  are  interested  in  forming  a  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  'low-grade  flours. 

1453.  Oilmeal. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  oilmeal. 

1454.  Ookd  and  Cordage. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for 
string  and  twine  for  parcelling,  manila,  sisal  and  cordage. 

1455  Kraft  and  ^Striped  Wrapping  Papers. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as 
representatives  for  kraft  and  striped  wrapping  papers. 

1456.  Douglas  Fir. — A  Barbados  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  Douglas  fir. 

1457.  Nails. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  nails. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings 
County,  Feb.  7;  Evanger,  Feb.  28 — fooitih  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Concordia,  Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Ton- 
Head.  Feb.  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montcalm, 
Feb.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin) ;  M  elm  ore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  12 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  13;  Grey  County,  County  Hamburg- 
American  Line.  Feb.  14;  Torr  Head,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line.  Feb.  10. 

To  Rotterdam.. — Kings  County,  Feb.  7 ;  Evanger,  Feb.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  14. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  10. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Melita,  Feb.  6  and  March  6; 
Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,,  Feb.  27— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Con- 
cordia, Jan.  31;  Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not 
call  ait  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30  and  March  6;  Beaver-hill,  Feb.  6;  Beaverford,  Feb. 
13;   Beaverburn,  Feb.  20;   Beaverdale,  Feb.  27 — alii  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  5;  a  steamer,  Feb.  19  and  March  5 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tonga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer.  American  and  Indian  SS..  Feb.  23. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Denpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27;  Lady  Nel=on,  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24— all  Canadian  National:  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  7;  Marpesia,  Feb. 
21;  Italia.  March  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— San  Bias.  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  28;  San  Gil,  Feb.  14— both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Royal  Prince,  Jan.  26;  London  Exchange,  Feb.  9;  London  Corporation, 
Feb.  23 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  March  2;  Pennland.  Red 
S  1  Line,  Feb.  2;  Tour  Head,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  16;  Ascania,  Jan.  26;  Aurania, 
Feb.  9;  Ausonia,  Feb.  23:  Alaunia,  March  91 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  Furness  Line,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line, 
Feb.  5;  Laurentic,  Feb.  2;   Adriatic,  Feb.  16;  Nitonian,  March  2-^all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  5;  Nitonian,  White  Star 
Line,  March  2. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Feb.  2;  Westernland,  Feb.  8;  Samiland,  Feb.  23— all  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Concordia,  Feb.  2;  Airthrda,  Feb.  10;  Kastalia,  Feb.  24— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drot'.ningholm,  Feb.  2;  Grips-holm,  Feb.  23— both  Swedish-American 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Feb.  3  and  17  and  March  3  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon)  ;  Sylvia,  Jan.  31 ;  a  steamer,  Feb.  7 — both  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  14;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  Line,  Feb.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  4;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  18; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  4 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Jan.  30;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  13; 
Marpesia,  Feb.  27 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,xSt.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Champlain  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Jan.  29;  Colborne  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Feb.  12;  Cqrnwallis  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26 — ail 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  27;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  6;  Lady  Somers, 
Feb.  13;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Feb.  4  and  March  4;  Calabria,  Feb.  18— bath  Pickford  &  Black: 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttclton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Con- 
structor, Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Russia  (also 
calls  ait  Nagasaki),  Jan.  31;  Empress  of  Japan,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  5;  Africa  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  17;  Paris  Miaru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  1 — 
all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Teucer,  Feb.  3;  Ixion,  Feb.  24— both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at 
Miike  and  Hongkong)  ;  Tacoma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao.  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Oitaru 
and  Shanghai),  Jan.  27;  Bellingham  (also  calk  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
and  Manila),  Feb.  12;  Shelton  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and 
Shanghai),  Feb.  26— all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Yokohama  Maru,  Feb.  2;  Hive  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  Feb.  10;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Feb.  27 — all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  IS  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamboanga) ;  Roosevelt.  Feb.  1 ;  Pleasantville,  Feb.  23 — both  Klaveness 
Line  (also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Shanghai—  Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  about  Feb.  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  4;  Aorangi,  Matrch  5 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samaravg,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silveibeech,  Feb.  5;   Modjokenito,  March  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February— tooth  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb. 
2;  Waikawa  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier),  March  2 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Feb.  7;   Canada,  March  4 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader.  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Feb.  7;  Peter  Kerr,  Canada 
Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Jain.  29;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11; 
Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Feb.  4;  Seattle.  Feb.  19 — (both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Feb.  2  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Feb. 
6;  Fella,  Feb.  15— both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  January. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ira,  Jan.  29;  Hollywood,  Feb.  15 — 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Cusseta,  first  half  of  February;  West  Honaker,  March — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston. — Point  Arena,  Redwood-Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(W:t).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Reauirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland:  India;  Italy;  Mexico:  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica:  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa:  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  -ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adoiphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  N'oite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Ma.ua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  ' address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  tho  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A  B.  NfuDDIMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Sipain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  FIG  I ,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BISSETT'S  VISIT  TO  TORONTO 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  who  is  at 
present  in  town,  will  be  in  Toronto  from  January  30  to  February  21.  Firms 
who  desire  to  interview  Mr.  Bissett  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

EGG  CASE  FILLERS  AND  FLATS  FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

MARKET 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  8,  1931. — Imports  of  eggs  into  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales  are  chiefly  from  Continental  countries,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
the  imports  of  Canadian  eggs  being  at  the  moment  negligible. 

Dutch  supplies  reach  importers  here  packed  chiefly  in  curly  wood  shavings 
not  excelsior,  but  the  type  of  wood  shaving  that  comes  from  a  planing  mill. 
French  and  Belgian  supplies  come  chiefly  packed  in  straw,  and  Danish  largely 
in  sawdust.  The  Continental  exporters  do  not  seem  to  favour  cardboard  fillers 
and  flats,  this  latter  method  of  packing  being  presumably  more  expensive  to 
them  and  possibly  not  considered  as  suitable  for  overseas  shipment. 

STANDARD  CASES  IN  USE 

Dutch  and  French  imports  are  imported  in  several  sizes  of  wooden  boxes, 
and  there  is  no  very  definite  standard.    Imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
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the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  usually  come  in  wooden  boxes  of 
standard  size;  these  are  also  used  by  importers  here  when  they  are  supplying 
tlu1  more  moderate  needs  of  retailers. 

These  standard  wooden  cases  hold  30  dozen,  and  are  divided  into  two  com- 
partments  by  a  centre  vertical  partition,  resulting  in  two  independent  compart- 
ments, the  inside  dimensions  of  each  compartment  being  13^  deep  by  11J  by 
11  i  inches.  It  is  to  fit  snugly  these  inside  dimensions  that  the  demand  exists 
for  llais  and  fillers.   Large  quantities  of  these  standard  cases  are  used,  and  the 

STANDARD  30-DOZEN  EGG  CRATE  (WOOD) 


v  >i  "  

j                        ii    - 

— i 

i  Ii 

It  "will  be  noted  that  these  boxes  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  centre  partition. 
Each  compartment  has  inside  dimensions  as  follows:  13^  in.  deep  x  llf  in.  x  llf  in. 

shooks  are  purchased  complete,  with  the  ends  all  assembled  ready  for  nailing 
together,  these  boxes  being  obtained  in  this  knocked-down  form  chiefly  from 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  They  are  assembled  by  the  egg  importers  themselves, 
the  inclusive  cost  being  about  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  case.  When  they  are  sent 
out  no  charge  is  made  for  them,  and  they  are  non-returnable. 

For  quite  small  orders  the  wholesale  egg  dealers  use  cardboard  boxes  or 
others  of  the  "  fibrite  "  variety.  The  small  cardboard  boxes  carry  15  dozen  eggs, 
and  are  really  in  effect  half  of  the  wooden  30-dozen  boxes.  Inasmuch  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  30-dozen  box  specification,  the  larger  boxes  are  divided  into  two 
compartments,  each  compartment  holding  15  dozen.  The  internal  dimensions  of 
these  cardboard  boxes  and  of  each  of  the  two  sections  of  wooden  boxes  are  iden- 
tical, and  it  is  for  use  in  these  two  types  that  cardboard  fillers  and  flats  are 
used  by  wholesale  distributors  in  this  country  and  by  the  Irish  and  other  Empire 
exporters. 

The  direct  importation  of  eggs  into  Bristol  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
two  companies,  who  are  branches  of  national  organizations  with  depots  through- 
out Great  Britain.  In  this  territory  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  produce 
and  wholesale  egg  dealers  who  are  users  of  egg  flats  and  fillers. 

TYPES  OF  FILLERS  IN  DEMAND 

Collapsible  cardboard  fillers  are  almost  exclusively  used,  these  being  made 
to  fit  snugly  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  cases  as  described  above. 

Users  insist  on  provision  being  made  for  free  circulation  of  air  either  by 
cutting  out  a  radius  in  the  cross-sections,  or  in  other  types  providing  ventilation 
space  by  the  use  of  more  shallow  cross-sections.  Samples  submitted  to  this  office 
some  time  ago  did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  this  point,  and  were  also 
objected  to  on  account  of  a  sulphur  odour,  due  to  the  use  of  sulphite  pulp. 

One  large  British  manufacturer,  whose  fillers  and  flats  find  ready  sale  in 
the  West  of  England,  features  a  turned-over  flange  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
fillers,  which  makes  them  stronger  and  holds  them  more  firmly  in  cases  which 
may  vary  slightly  in  inside  dimension. 
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Apart  from  the  standard-size  filler,  there  is  a  special  size  in  general  use 
carrying  a  larger  space,  as  used  for  17-pound  eggs  and  duck  eggs:  in  this  instance 
the  wooden  cases  are  approximately  1  inch  larger  in  inside  dimensions. 

FLATS 

Various  types  are  used,  ranging  from  plain  flat  cardboard  to  special  patent 
designs  incorporating  corrugated  and  grooved  construction,  cross  grooves  being 
provided  in  order  to  hold  fillers  firmly  in  the  correct  position. 

There  has  also  recently  appeared  a  papier-mache  flat  which  avoids  the  use 
of  fillers  altogether.  This  flat  has  pressed-out  recesses  to  carry  the  ends  of  the 
eggs,  and  is  so  effective  that  it  may  be  used  with  great  safety  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. It  has  been  well  received  by  the  trade  locally,  and  certain  buyers  specify 
that  wholesalers  use  this  type  of  packing.  Packers  also  use  fillers  of  excelsior 
or  wood-wool  flattened  out  and  held  together  by  a  light  brown  paper  gummed 
band,  plain  cardboard  fillers  being  unsatisfactory  for  long-distance  shipment. 

PRICES 

A  leading  English-made  product  sells  to  egg  wholesalers  at  about  7-|d.  (15 
cents)  per  set,  one  set  consisting  of  ten  separators  and  twelve  flats,  sufficient 
for  packing  30  dozen  eggs. 

METHOD  OF  PACKING  FILLERS  AND  FLATS 

These  are  bundled  in  lots  of  fifteen  sets  and  in  turn  are  bundled  into  any 
convenient  lots  and  simply  wrapped  with  sheets  of  corrugated  and  brown  paper, 
and  tied  with  heavy  string  for  shipment  from  the  factories  to  the  users. 

Small  carton  fillers  of  1-dozen  and  l|-dozen  sizes,  such  as  are  used  by  retail 
stores  in  Canada,  are  not  favoured  in  this  territory  as  they  add  appreciably  to 
the  cost  and  are  non-competitive  with  eggs  sold  retail  unpacked.  They  are  in 
use.  however,  to  some  extent  by  poultry  farmers  who  sell  their  highest-quality 
eggs  often  direct  to  retail  stores. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  egg  fillers  and  flats  who  are  considering  the 
possibility  of  entering  the  West  of  England  market  should  submit  to  the  Bristol 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  half  a  dozen  sets  of  a  comprehensive  range  of 
samples,  together  with  detailed  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  These 
will  be  submitted  to  the  larger  users  in  this  territory,  and  a  full  report,  with 
detailed  price  comparisons,  furnished  by  this  office. 

TRADING  WITH  BERMUDA 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  January  26,  1931. — The  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands  are 
a  group  of  small  islands  'situated  in  the  Atlantic  'ocean,  580  miles  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  755  miles  from  Halifax  and  677  miles  from  New  York. 
The  colony  has  a  total  area  of  19-4  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  in 
1929  of  32,342,  of  which  16,392  were  white  and  15,950  coloured.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  tourist  population,  as  represented  by  arrivals  in  Bermuda,  reached  a 
total  in  1928  of  34,295,  but  the  complete  figures  for  last  year,  which  are  not  yet 
available,  would  indicate  that  the  number  of  tourists  entering  Bermuda  in  that 
year  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40,000.  The  number  of  tourists  shows  a 
steady  increase  each  year,  and  Bermuda  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  for  its 
revenue  upon  the  rapidly  growing  tourist  business.  This  is  further  indicated  by 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
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AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 

Apart  from  the  tourist  traffic,  agriculture  is  the  only  industry  of  importance. 
This  is  confined  chiefly  bo  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  lily  bulbs  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  the  United  States  and  Canadian  markets.  In  1929  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  was  as  follows: — 

Nature  of  Crop 

Potatoes  

Miscellaneous  vegetables  bushel 

Onions  bushel 

Bananas  bunches 

Lily  bulbs  

Total  value  


Quantity 

Value 

.bushels 

185,000 

£  80,000 

.bushels 

300,000 

56,000 

.bushels 

6,500 

2,200 

bunches 

81,000 

30,000 

5,864 

9,700 

£177,900 

Canada  United  States 


Agricultural  products  were  exported  as  follows :- 

Product 

Potatoes  

Onions  

Green  vegetables — 

Beans  

Beets  

Cabbage   

Carrots  

Celery  

Corn  

Kale  

Lettuce  

Parsley  ,.\  . .  . 

Tomatoes  

Turnips  

Miscellaneous  

Lily  bulbs*  

*  350  cases  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  the  practical  exclusion  of  Bermuda  vegetable  products  from  the  market 
of  the  United  States  under  recent  tariff  changes,  the  vegetable  producers  of 
the  colony,  through  the  local  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  organized  for  the 
marketing  of  their  products  in  Canada,  through  the  agency  of  approved  brokers 
in  the  more  important  Canadian  centres  and  this  movement  has  been  assisted 
by  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  direct  service  between 
Bermuda  and  Canadian  ports. 


.barrels 

192 

36,170 

bushels 

3,419 

81 

bushels 

256 

bushels 

732 

*473 

bushels 

927 

bushels 

309 

7,497 

bushels 

8,682 

147,212 

bushels 

201 

bushels 

24,156 

bushels 

167 

bushels 

'  '85 

32,063 

bushels 

7,776 

275 

bushels 

34 

105 

bushels 

669 

308 

294 

5,172 

ORGANIZATION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

The  greater  part  of  the  import  business  in  the  Bermudas  is  controlled  by 
about  twelve  commission  houses,  with  the  exception  of  lines  such  as  wearing 
apparel  and  specialties  of  various  kinds,  which  are  imported  by  the  larger  retail 
stores.  These  buy  directly,  and  also  send  out  buyers  periodically  to  other  mar- 
kets. On  account  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  island  as  a  tourist  resort, 
there  is  periodical  activity  in  the  building  construction  industry  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  new  hotels,  etc.,  and  opportunities  present  themselves  for 
Canadian  firms  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  business  done  in  building  materials, 
builders'  hardware  and  other  building  construction  equipment.  There  is  also  a 
limited  market  for  concrete  and  woodworking  machinery. 

Commissions  paid  to  agents  range  all  the  way  from  1  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent.  On  staple  products,  where  the  volume  of  sales  is  large,  as  low  as  1  per  cent 
is  sometimes  paid,  although  2  per  cent  is  more  general.  In  the  case  of  special 
lines,  where  the  demand  is  limited  or  the  marketing  of  a  line  is  difficult,  a  com- 
mission of  10  per  cent  is  sometimes  paid.  An  average  commission  is  6  or  7  per 
cent.  Firms  interested  in  the  Bermudian  market  should,  where  feasible,  send 
representatives  to  visit  the  trade  with  the  local  agent.  This  greatly  assists 
the  latter  in  developing  business.  It  is  a  regular  practice  with  United  States 
firms  selling  in  the  market, 
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Where  Canadian  prices  are  'out  of  line,  orders  are  placed  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  to  this  consideration  must  be  added  what  is  prac- 
tically a  "ten-day-from-order "  delivery  service  from  New  York.  The  time 
factor  is  of  great  importance.  Where  quotations  are  not  e.i.f.  Hamilton,  they 
should  be  f.o.b.  seaboard.  The  importer  knows  the  freight  costs  from  that 
point. 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  SITUATION 

As  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  population  would  indicate,  Bermuda 
is  a  small  market,  but  a  very  discriminating  one.  There  is  a  strong  Empire 
trade  sentiment  and,  all  things  being  equal,  Bermudians  are  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  trade  with  Canada. 

The  general  tariff  of  Bermuda  is  10  per  cent  plus  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  surtax  of  25 
per  cent  is  not  levied  on  British  Empire  goods,  therefore  Canadian  products 
imported  into  Bermuda  enjoy  a  preference  by  being  exempt  from  the  surtax. 
The  general  tariff  of  Bermuda  is  now  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  following 
articles  for  which  the  British  preferential  tariff  treatment  is  indicated  in  brack- 
ets: wheaten  and  rye  flour  (free) ;  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  fish,  not  canned 
or  bottled  (free) ;  oats  (Id.  per  bushel) ;  wheat,  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  pollard, 
hay  (all  3d.  per  100  pounds). 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE 

A  study  of  the  trade  returns  shows  that  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  enjov  the  bulk  of  the  import  business  of  the  colony.  On  the 
basis  of  the  returns  for  1928,  of  the  total  imports  of  £1,718,248,  £326,684  or 
19-01  per  cent  were  from  Canada,  £760,350  or  44-45  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  and  £573,469,  or  33-38  per  cent,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total 
exports  of  £185,903,  £14,392  or  7-74  per  cent  were  exported  to  Canada,  £163,428 
or  87-91  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  £4,740  or  2-54  per  cent  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  Bermuda  vegetable 
products  which  it  is  now  possible  to  -hip  to  the  United  States  and  the  increased 
movement  of  these  products  into  Canada,  the  figures  for  the  last  annual  period, 
when  available,  will  doubtless  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  Bermudian  exports  to  Canada. 

Below  is  a  table  setting  forth  the  imports  of  the  colony  and  showing  the 
extent  to  which  Canada  secured  a  share  of  this  business  in  1929. 


United 

United 

Commodity 

Canada 

Kingdom 

States 

33 

33 

200 

£ 

55 

96 

1,144 

694 

218 

1,595 

£ 

544 

6.388 

24,721 
9 

Butter  

164 

35 

£ 

30,720 

8.076 

2,642 

343 

18  CAVt. 

190 

£ 

17,128 

80 

26,782 

273,282 

21,481 

£ 

13,732 

11,826 

Bread  

881 

533 

3,459 

£ 

1,984 

4,432 

5,298 

. .  . . packages 

1,373 

1,401 

9,875 

£ 

1,179 

3,437 

3,226 

Box  material  

. .   . .packages 

44.478 

26,316 

£ 

3.789 

3,165 

10,252 

5,879 
7,437 

16.887 

£ 

13,081 

23,889 

3 

4 

101 

£ 

49 

56 

2,127 

4,350 

16,414 

9,842 

£ 

1,702 

6,760 

1,370 

40 

2 

5 

£ 

3,531 

333 

984 

20989  -2 
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imports  of  Bermuda  in  1929 — Concluded 


United 

United 

Commodity 

Canada 

Kingdom  States 

454 

248 

336 

£ 

1,932 

10,713 

11,297 

10,516 

223 

19,596 

£ 

2,530 

97 

5,103 

672 

881 

2,016 

f 

3,117 

6,007 

7,779 

232 

1,288 

1,458 

£ 

2,006 

36,255 

31,255 

453 

368 

1,502 

£ 

2,465 

2,732 

8,306 

99 

364 

606 

£ 

964 

8,039 

3,190 

203 

516 

6,428 

£ 

686 

5,903 

28,726 

Fish,  preserved  

6,002 

343 

1,129 

£ 

10,843 

735 

2,937 

Fancy  goods   

4,053 

46,219 

9,898 
69,842 

£ 

11,470 

86,706 

645 

628 

2,315 

£ 

1,206 

854 

3,963 

2,743 

939 

4,036 

£ 

2,398 

2,323 

8,500 

2,502 

731 

3,336 

£ 

9,015 

11,827 

21,552 

398 

638 

1,294 

£ 

1,093 

2,030 

4,937 

Groceries  

3,035 

2,926 

16,137 

£ 

5,396 

9,050 

25,172 

Hardware  

2,113 

2,701 

11.992 

£ 

5,444 

9,334 
6 

36,598 

Hay  

43,182 

2,601 

£ 

12,131 

10 

1,039 

31 

615 

6,092 

£ 

2,005 

7,081 

15,744 

90 

96 

101 

£ 

142 

4,686 

3.117 

46 

251 

243 

£ 

453 

4,078 

2.886 

 feet 

910,602 

2.254.365 

£ 

4,200 

13.970 

Meal  

1.668 

ii2 

3.019 

£ 

745 

34 

1.817 

38 

20 

481 

£ 

5,196 

5,966 

48.637 

63 

30 

£ 

13,119 

3.426 

857 

4 

593 

£ 

704 

6 

415 

665 

2.131 

3,186 

£ 

2,612 

5,123 

8,051 

2,162 

1,537 

4,624 

£ 

1,964 

1,582 

7,597 

91 

123 

485 

£ 

527 

852 

2,179 

342 

274 

3.109 

£ 

1,325 

529 

4,979 

9,007 

barrels 

5,395 

4,589 

£ 

10,144 

4,458 

989 

5 

6,643 

£ 

5,548 

22 

30,951 

237 

8 

ewt.  692 

£ 

'•  1,277 

18 

11,462 

35 

73 

73 

£ 

2,070 

3.114 

3.913 

3,476 

399 

9,058 

£ 

1,031 

173 

8.621 

Eggs  

52,392 

99,959 

£ 

3,368 

10,602 

Flour  

25,251 

'  "ffi 

13.754 

£ 

16,115 

78 

12.490 

Inquiries  regarding  the  Bermudian  market  for  Canadian  goods  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1929 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  12,  1931. — The  total  value  of  the  import  trade 
of  the  Bahamas  during  1929,  according  to  recentlly  published  official  statistics, 
was  £1,962,669,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  which  amounted  to  £1,107.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  £133,349  over  1928.  The  1929  imports  were  the  largest 
in  total  value  since  1926,  which  was  a  record  year.  The  distribution  of  the 
import  trade  during  1929,  as  compared  with  1928,  is  shown  hereunder: — 

1929  1928 
From  £         Percentage         £  Percentage 

United  States   740.865         37.7  731,684  40.0 

Canada   521,508         26.6  455.257  24.9 

United  Kingdom   420,421         21.4  401,795  21.9 

Other  countries   280,982         14.3  241,203  13.2 

Total,  including  bullion  and  specie    1,963,776       100.0       1,829,939  100.0 

The  increase  in  importations  from  Canada  since  1925,  when  they  totalled 
£240,295,  is  noteworthy.  In  1926  they  were  valued  at  £462,273,  in  1927  at 
£401,498,  and  in  1928  at  £455,257.  The  principal  items  in  which  Canada  has 
gained  ground  are  flour,  refined  sugar,  whisky,  potatoes,  and  cement,  details 
of  which  are  given  hereunder: — 

Flour 

1929  1928 
From  Barrels  £         Barrels  £ 

Canada   44,312       60,036       41.331  58.598 

United  States   3,120        4.141         2,617  3,836 

Total   47,432       64.177       43,948  62,434 

Refined  Sugar 

Tons  £  Tons  £ 

United  States                                                 818  12,170  898  16,063 

Canada                                                         293  4,913  109  2,210 

United  Kingdom     14  270 

Cuba   1 

Total   1,111       17,084         1,021  18,543 

Although  the  United  States  still  supplies  the  major  portion  of  the  demand 
for  this  article,  importations  from  Canada  have  about  doubled  in  the  past  four 
years. 

Whisky  1929 

From 

Canada   

United  Kingdom  

United  States  


United  States 


Canada's  exports  of  whisky  to  the  Bahamas  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1925. 

Cement 

1929  1928 

From                                   Barrels  £          Barrels  £ 

United  States                                            16,992  8,003       12,930  6,101 

Canada                                                       6,854  4,474        5,602  3,525 

United  Kingdom                                         6,342  4,092       27,297  18,094 

Total                                                  30,188  16,569       45,829  27,720 

20989—2J 


Dozen 

Proof  Gals. 

£ 

Reputed  Qts 

394,263 

387,185 

9.487 

19,205 

8,486 

6,663 

92,130 

190.789 

3,679 

1,272 

10 

20 

406,428 

395,120 

101,627 

210,014 

1928 

292,848 

285,044 

32,274 

65,498 

20,892 

20,367 

132 

270 

20,718 

17,947 

82,230 

173,888 

334,458 

323,358 

114,636 

239,656 
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In  the  Bahamas  imported  from  Canada  only  300  barrels  of  cement 

valued  at  £48. 

Potatoes 

1929  1928 


From 

Barrels 

£ 

Barrels 

£ 

  4,521 

3,834 

4,645 

3,444 

  962 

531 

340 

203 

Holland  

  167 

106 

Other  countries  

  38 

19 

'  99 

"ii 

Total  

  5,688 

4,490 

5,084 

3,718 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  of  these  five  items  from  Canada  was  £415,- 
078  in  1928  and  £476,344  in  1929,  representing  in  the  former  year  approximately 
91  -2  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  approximately  91-3  per  cent  of  the  colony's  total 
imports  from  the  Dominion.  The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  largest 
individual  supplier  of  manufactured  goods. 


EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  the  domestic  exports  from  the  Bahamas  in  1929  was 
$221,108,  distributed  as  follows:— 

£  Percentage 

United  States                                                                          102,417  46.3 

United  Kingdom                                                                        41,912  19.0 

Canada                                                                                    9,734  4.4 

Other  countries                                                                         67,045  30.3 

Total   221,108  100.0 

The  principal  exports  of  local  produce  were:  Tomatoes,  £47,759;  hemp, 
£15,679;  cascarilla  bark,  £3,171;  lumber,  £19,319;  tortoise  shell,  £17,408; 
sponge,  £106,984.  Of  these  products,  tomatoes  and  cascarilla  bark  were  exported 
entirely  to  the  United  States;  tortoise  shell — with  the  exception  of  negligible 
quantities  to  Germany  and  the  United  States — went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  hemp  exports  went  to  the  United  States,  20  per  cent 
to  Belgium,  and  the  balance  to  Canada,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lumber  export  was  entirely  to  Cuba.  Sponge  was  exported  to  nine  countries 
of  Europe,  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan,  the  major  portion — i.e. 
75  per  cent — going  to  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

RE-ElXPORTS 

These  totalled  £144,021  in  value,  the  chief  countries  of  destination  being 
Mexico,  Republic  of  Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA  IN  1930 

James  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Market  for  Miscellaneous  Products 


LEATHER 

While  Colombia  has  an  important  cattle  industry  and  hides  are  exported 
in  large  quantities,  tanning,  except  for  the  cheaper  qualities,  principally  sole 
leather,  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Consequently  the  consumption 
of  imported  leather  is  large,  and  as  in  the  new  import  tariff  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  duty  on  imported  leather  shoes  considerably,  the  demand  for  leather 
should  under  such  circumstances  increase  still  further  in  the  future. 

Imports  of  calf  leather — black  or  coloured — pig,  horse,  and  sole  leather  in 
general  amounted  to  1520,577  in  1928,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited 
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with  $444,249  and  Germany  with  $25,739.  Imports  of  upper  leather  as  glace 
kid,  sheepskin,  etc.,  were  valued  at  $845,282  in  1928,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  $742,587;  Germany,  $38,884;  and  France,  $26,176.  Samples  and  prices 
on  the  various  types  of  leather  imported  are  available  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

The  most  important  item  under  this  heading  is  automobile  tires,  imports  of 
which  were  valued  at  $1,203,076  in  1928.  The  United  States  is  credited  with 
$1,028,631:  this  would  include  imports  from  Canada. 

RUBBER-  SOLED  SHOES 

Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  import 
statistics.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia  for  1928  are  given  as 
254,058  pairs  valued  at  $158,055.  Canadian  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1929 
were  valued  at  $104,237. 

The  bulk  of  the  sales  are  made  in  the  tropical  districts:  the  shoes  are  worn 
mainly  by  the  working  classes.  Appearance  is  not  an  important  factor,  price 
being  the  principal  consideration.  It  is  important  that  packing  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  as  the  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  pack  in  bales  wrapped  in  jute.  Canadian  sales  to  Colombia  of  this  product 
should  show  further  increases  in  the  future. 

Rubber  Surgeon  Gloves. — The  demand  for  rubber  gloves  is  limited  as  there 
are  few  modern  hospitals  in  the  country.  Imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $4,043, 
of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  $1,050  and  the  United  States  with  $2,457. 

Other  Rubber  Products. — There  is  little  sale  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
or  for  druggists'  sundries.  The  United  States  exported  rubber  water  bottles  to 
the  value  of  $6,289  in  1928,  as  well  as  rubber  belting  ($25,053),  rubber  hose 
($62,385),  heels  and  soles  ($136,283),  and  packing  ($21,899). 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Phonographs. — Sales  of  phonographs  in  Colombia  are  relatively  large  con- 
sidering the  population,  and  instruments  are  found  in  every  town  and  village  in 
the  country.  The  three -well-known  American  manufactures — Victor,  Columbia, 
and  Brunswick — are  established  throughout  the  republic  and  obtain  the  bulk 
of  the  business.  English  and  German  firms  do  a  relatively  small  business, 
mainly  in  the  cheaper  portable  machines.  Imports  in  1928  amounted  to 
$959,462  as  compared  with  $746,648  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  in  1928, 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  $908,764.  Credits  must  be  watched  very  care- 
fully in  this  line. 

Pianos  and  Organs. — Imports  of  pianos  in  1928  were  valued  at  $122,888: 
the  United  States,  $62,831;  and  Germany,  $51,749.  The  demand  for  organs  is 
small:   imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $7,980. 

Radios. — It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  radios  have  been  sold  to  any 
extent  in  Colombia.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  around  5,000  sets  in  use  at 
present.   The  "  RCA,"  the  "  Pilot,"  and  "  Phillips  "  are  the  principal  makes  sold. 

There  are  two  new  broadcasting  stations  operating  in  Bogota,  both  of  which 
are  short-wave  stations,  HKC  and  HKF,  operating  on  a  wave  length  of  48*3  and 
39  metres  respectively.  Both  stations  broadcast  daily.  A  five-tube  short-wave 
set  or,  preferably,  a  long-wave  set  with  a  short-wave  adjuster  gives  the  best 
results.  A  few  four-tube  sets  are  in  use,  but  they  must  be  of  the  best  quality 
to  get  results.  Table  models  are  most  popular — retail  prices  vary  from  $135 
to  $200.  A  model  which  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  should  find  a  good  market. 
Very  few  console  models  can  be  sold  as  the  cabinets  are  usually  made  in  the 
country. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

Aside  from  coffee,  which  is  the  principal  agricultural  product — grown  mainly 
in  tin1  vicinity  of  Medellin  and  Manizales  and  in  the  uplands  near  Girardo1>— 
the  most  important  agricultural  districts  in  Colombia  are  the  high  tableland  of 
Bogota,  where  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  products  which  can  be  raised  in 
a  temperate  climate  are  grown;  and  the  Cauca  Valley  in  southwestern  Colombia, 
where  corn,  potatoes,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  semi-tropical  products  are  culti- 
vated. 

In  the  hot  country  on  the  north  coast  and  in  the  Magdalena  valley  there  is 
little  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  no  modern  agricultural  implements  or 
machinery  are  used.  The  crops  are  cotton  and  corn,  and  they  are  cultivated 
m  small  patches,  cleared  in  the  jungle:  the  only  tools  employed  are  the  machete 
and  probably  a  hoe.  The  machete  is  used  by  the  natives  to  clear  the  land,  build 
their  huts,  and  cultivate  the  ground. 

In  the  Bogota  area,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Cauca  valley,  modern 
farm  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  recent  years, 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  labour  has  been  scarce  and  expensive:  in  addition, 
the  land  is  generally  flat  and  therefore  favourable  to  cultivation  on  a  large  scale. 
One  well-known  American  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  has  been  in 
the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  a  distributor  with  a  first-class 
organization  throughout  the  country.  They  have  a  technically  trained  staff  to 
set  up  and  repair  the  machinery,  and  spare  parts  are  available  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal centres.  Ploughs,  single  and  double,  for  use  with  oxen,  as  well  as  heavy 
ploughs  for  use  with  gasolene  tractors,  are  the  most  important  implements. 
Corn  binders  with  attachment  for  husking,  and  also  corn  planters,  are  used 
niainly  in  the  Cauca  valley.  Modern-type  grain  binders,  drills,  disc-harrows, 
cultivators,  mowers,  and  hay  rakes  are  the  principal  classes  of  machinery  used 
in  the  areas  surrounding  Bogota  and  in  the  lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Honda. 

In  the  coffee  districts  there  is  a  good  demand  for  cheap  coffee  mills,  which 
are  chiefly  of  German  origin;  also  for  rice  and  sugar-mill  machinery. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

All  the  cities  in  Colombia  have  electricity  available  for  lighting  and  power. 
In  every  case  it  is  generated  in  the  area  in  which  it  is  consumed,  and  there  are 
no  transmission  lines.  The  power  plants  in  Barranquilla,  Cali,  and  Honda  are 
controlled  by  American  interests,  while  the  remaining  plants  are  either  privately 
or  municipally  owned.  The  rates  charged  for  power  for  domestic  consumption 
are  invariably  very  high  and  preclude  its  general  use  for  cooking  and  heating. 
In  addition,  although  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  wired  for  lighting,  the 
equipment  installed  as  wires  and  accessories  is  of  very  cheap  type.  Materials 
are  not  tested,  and  there  are  no  set  standards.  In  street  lighting  very  little 
modern  equipment  is  installed,  a  cheap  reflector  with  a  single  incandescent  lamp 
being  used. 

There  is  a  limited  market  for  electric  heaters,  but  sales  are  practically  con- 
fined to  foreigners.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the  cool  climate,  particularly  in 
Bogota  and  Medellin,  would  warrant  the  use  of  some  form  of  heating  in  the 
homes.  Progress  in  this  line  will  be  slow,  as  the  Colombians  do  not  feel  that 
artificial  heating  is  healthy.  Sales  of  other  domestic  electrical  appliances  and 
machinery  are  very  limited,  as  toasters  and  irons,  washers,  etc.,  and  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  foreigners  and  a  few  of  the  wealthier  Colombians. 

The  rates  for  electrical  power  for  domestic  use  in  Bogota  are  16  cents  per 
kilowatt  for  the  first  50  kilowatts  consumed,  50  cents  for  the  second  50,  and 
corresponding  reductions  for  additional  power  consumption.  Rates  elsewhere 
in  Colombia  are  comparable  to  these.  The  voltage  is  110,  50-cycle,  2-wire. 
This  is  almost  universal  throughout  the  countrv. 
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PAPER  AMD  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  printing  paper  into  Colombia  in  sheets  were  valued  at  $493,991 
in  1928.  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  is  practically  confined  to  newsprint  paper: 
exports  from  the  Dominion  last  year  of  this  class  amounted  to  $105,503.  The 
main  difficulty  experienced  in  expansion  of  this  trade  is  credits,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  newspaper  publishing  firms  are  not  very  strong  finan- 
cially. European  firms  are  willing  in  most  cases  to  grant  long  credits,  to  obtain 
which  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices.  If  connections  could  be  estab- 
lished with  first-class  distributors  who  would  guarantee  payment  of  accounts, 
this  business  could  be  substantially  increased. 

In  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  European  firms  dominate  the  market. 
A  cheap  paper  is  in  demand.  Samples  are  available  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  inspection  by  interested  firms. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  packing.  Newsprint  in  rolls  or 
flats  should  be  well  protected  at  the  ends  by  wooden  cleats  to  prevent  damage 
in  transit.  Wrapping  paper  is  usually  shipped  in  bales,  with  an  outer  covering 
of  heavy  paper,  bound  with  iron  hoops  and  the  ends  protected.  Paper — except 
the  very  high  grades — should  not  be  shipped  in  wooden  cases  as  it  is  important, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  duties,  that  packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible. 

WALLPAPER 

Imports  of  wallpaper  in  1928  were  valued  at  $143,230.  Holland  was  the 
principal  supplier  with  $38,228,  followed  by  Belgium  ($32,869),  Germany  ($21,- 
(327),  and  the  United  States  ($14,975).  Canadian  exports  to  Colombia  of  this 
product  have  increased  substantially  in  recent  years,  and  last  year  amounted 
to  $24,368 — a  share  that  should  increase  considerably  within  the  next  few  years. 

TEXTILES 

The  cheaper  qualities  of  cotton  goods  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  trade  m 
this  line.  There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  mainly  in  the 
Bogota  and  Medellin  areas,  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  Sales  of  knitted 
goods  such  as  sweaters  and  bathing  suits  are  very  limited. 

The  domestic  textile  industry  is  important,  and  is  highly  protected.  Their 
output  is  mainly  the  cheapest  qualities  of  cotton  goods  such  as  coloured  woven 
drills  for  suitings,  zephyrs,  oxfords,  dyed  drills,  and  dyed  plain  shirting  cloths. 

In  the  import  trade  United  States  firms  predominate  in  standardized  lines 
such  as  prints,  white  sheetings,  grey  drills,  and  printed  cretonnes,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  market  in  the  better  qualities  where  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  designs  are  a  factor.  Italian,  German,  and  Belgian  firms  are  all  fairly 
strong  in  the  market.  Credit  terms  are  as  a  rule  120  to  180  days:  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  has  been  done  in  the  past  on  open  account. 

The  demand  for  pure  silk  lines  such  as  hosiery  is  limited,  but  there  is  a 
market  for  rayon  and  rayon  mixtures  in  all  classes  of  hosiery  in  the  medium 
and  cheaper  qualities. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 

Galvanized,  Corrugated,  and  Plain  Iron  Sheets. — This  is  the  most  important 
item  in  this  class,  and  it  is  used  very  widely  in  Colombia.  The  imports  in  1928 
were  valued  at  $1,936,662.  United  States  firms  such  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  (Apollo  brand),  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  are  prominent. 
United  Kingdom  brands  such  as  "  Emu,"  "  Alladin,"  and  "  Oso  "  are  seen,  and 
Belgium  is  also  a  competitor. 

Galvanized  iron  tubing  is  important  and  is  supplied  by  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  German  firms.    United  Kingdom,  Belgian,  and  United 
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States  firms  get  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  galvanized  barbed  wire,  which  is  exten- 
sively used.  Cast-iron  piping  for  sanitary  use  is  supplied  mainly  by  one  United 
States  firm. 

Shovels. — The  principal  types  used  are: — 

(a)  No.  4,  1  pounds  weight1,  with  long  handle,  52  inches,  two  rivets  in  socket,  sharp 
point. 

(6)  Two  and  bhree  pounds,  with  riveted  "D"  handle,  also  sharp  point, 
(c)  Two  and  three  pounds,  with  riveted  "  D  "  handle  and  square  nose. 

A  meat  many  firms  compete  in  this  trade — German,  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom.  Price  is  the  important  factor.  Shovels  are  used  mainly  for 
railway  and  road-construction  work,  and  a  few  for  mining  are  sold. 

Wheelbarrows. — The  type  of  wheelbarrows  in  demand  is  one  with  steel  tray, 
hollow  tube  frame  and  handles,  f  yard,  with  capacity  same  as  "  Fairbanks." 
A  large  number  of  wheelbarrows  were  imported  by  the  Government  during  1927 
and  1928,  when  their  road-construction  program  was  at  its  height.  As  work  is 
at  a  standstill  now,  they  will  have  ample  supplies  to  meet  their  requirements 
for  some  time.  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  firms  are  the  principal  sup- 
pliers. 

Structural  Steel. — There  has  been  very  little  structural  steel  used  to  date 
in  construction  work  in  Colombia.  The  usual  type  of  construction  is  reinforced 
concrete.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  initial  costs  are  lower  with  concrete, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  on  steel  products  are  levied  on  a  weight  basis. 

Cement. — European  firms  were  the  principal  suppliers  of  cement.  Canada 
obtains  a  share  of  this  trade,  particularly  on  contracts,  where  quality  is  impor- 
tant. There  is  a  considerable  domestic  production,  particularly  in  the  Bogota 
area,  but  the  quality  is  as  a  rule  not  uniform.  For  the  coast  cities  of  Barran- 
quilla  and  Cartagena  shipments  can  be  made  in  5-  and  6-ply  paper  bags,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Cali.  For  the  interior,  however,  barrels,  either  wooden — 
with  provision  for  protection  against  moisture — or  steel  drums,  are  used.  Little 
construction  work  is  being  done  in  Colombia  at  present. 

Wallboard. — The  market  in  Colombia  has  not  so  far  been  developed  to 
any  great  extent.  High  inland  freights  and  the  competition  from  domestic 
lumber  have  restricted  sales  in  the  past  in  the  interior  centres  such  as  Bogota 
and  Medellin,  although  fibreboard  is  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  construc- 
tion work  in  the  former  centre.  The  best  market,  however,  is  in  the  coast  cities 
as  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena,  and  to  some  extent  in  Cali. 

Wallboards  with  a  plaster  base  as  gypsum  board  find  difficulty  in  com- 
peting, since  duties  are  levied  on  the  weight  of  the  product  and  consequently 
landed  prices  are  high.  "  Celotex,"  "  Upson  "  board,  and  a  Beaverboard  "  have 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time  and  considerable  stocks  of  these  are  in  the 
hands  of  dealers.  Wallboard  should  be  packed  three  or  six  sheets  together, 
wrapped  in  a  heavy  paper  and  amply  protected  by  wooden  strips,  particularly 
at  the  ends,  so  as  to  prevent  damage  in  transit.  Further,  the  board  should  be 
treated  so  as  to  make  it  immune  to  the  attacks  of  "  termites,"  which  are  preva- 
lent in  the  coast  districts. 

Colombian  import  statistics  do  not  show  wallboards  separately,  but  United 
States  exports  to  Colombia  in  1927  and  1928  were  as  follows:  — 

Wallboard  of  paper  or  pulp —  Sq.  Ft.  $ 


1927 
1928 


1,369,195 
1,954,095 


46.932 
62,819 


Gypsum  plasterboard  and  wallboard — 

1927  

1928  


57.296 
51,346 


1.596 
1.942 
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LUMBER 

The  market  for  lumber  in  Colombia  at  present  is  not  very  extensive  and, 
as  in  wallboards,  is  confined  to  the  coast  cities.  In  the  interior  high  inland 
freights  and  competition  from  domestic  lumber  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  compete  successfully.  In  1927  and  1928  there  were  considerable  imports  of 
lumber  into  Cali.  This  was  handled  by  one  American  West  Coast  firm.  They 
had  their  own  branch  office  there  at  the  time,  but  this  business  is  now  at  a  stand- 
still. 

The  only  other  market  in  Colombia  is  in  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena. 
Imports  of  railway  ties  are  relatively  small,  shipments  from  the  United  States 
of  creosoted  ties  being  valued  in  1928  at  $30,582.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  piling  used  in  harbour  work  in  the  past,  and  when  the  work  is 
restarted  on  the  port  of  Barranquilla  further  piling  will  probably  be  required, 
although  there  are  substantial  stocks  now  on  hand.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $85,769  in  1928.  There  are  no  imports  of  telegraph  or 
electric  light  poles. 

Exports  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia  in  1928  were  as 
follows: — 

1,000  Feet  $ 


Douglas  fir,  timber   1,114  28,358 

Douglas  fir,  timber  (rough)   2,800  35,946 

Douglas  fir,  timber  (dressed)   1,886  51,598 

Southern  pine  (rough)   3.003  122,307 

Southern  pine  (dressed)   1.706  84,282 

White  pine   106  5,582 

Hardwoods  (total)   219  686 


As  the  United  States  is  practically  the  sole  supplier,  the  above  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  demand.  United  States  shipments  of  plywood  in 
1928  were  valued  at  $12,007  and  of  doors  at  $82,372.  There  are  practically  no 
imports  of  box  shooks,  except  for  a  limited  amount  by  the  oil  company. 

RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

The  majority  of  the  railways  in  Colombia  are  owned  by  the  national  or  the 
departmental  governments,  and  consequently  purchases  are  made  through  the 
Departamento  de  Obras  Publicas  Nacionales,  Bogota.  In  order  to  compete  in 
this  business,  manufacturers  must  virtually  have  a  representative  in  Bogota. 
The  principal  privately  owned  railways  are  the  11  Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Marta  " 
(United  Fruit  Company,  New  York) ,  the  Barranquilla  Pier  and  Railway  Com- 
pany (London),  the  "  Ferrocarril  de  La  Dorada  "  (London). 

Steel  Rails. — Open-hearth  rails  are  usually  specified,  but  Bessemer  rails 
are  occasionally  purchased.  The  usual  weights  are  GO  and  80  pounds.  The  United 
States  is  the  chief  supplier,  followed  by  Belgium. 

Locomotives. — These  have  been  purchased  in  the  past  from  the  United 
States,  mainly  "  Baldwins,"  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Mountain- 
type  engines,  "  Kitson."  A  considerable  number  of  Czechoslovakian  locomotives 
are  also  in  use.  The  majority  of  railways  have  more  locomotives  on  hand  at 
present  than  they  can  use.   They  were  bought  in  1927  and  1928. 

Railway  Cars. — Freight  and  passenger  cars  are  of  the  American  type:  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  been  built  by  one  American  firm.  Belgian  rolling 
stock  is  also  seen  on  a  few  of  the  railways. 
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DEPARTAMENTO  DE  PROVISIONES 

This  is  the  department  of  the  National  Government  which  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  for  the  Government.  The  principal 
materials  purchased  are  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Oflice  utensils  and  equipment  and  all  furnishing  materials  for  the 
Government  offices. 

(6)  Roadmaking  machinery  and  tools,  including  heavy  equipment  such  as 
graders,  steam  shovels,  rollers,  trucks,  etc.,  and  tools  such  as  shovels  and  wheel- 
barrows. 

(c)  Railway  equipment  such  as  rails  and  accessories,  track-laying  tools, 
cranes,  locomotives,  and  all  rolling  stock. 

(d)  Aeroplanes  and  Accessories. — The  only  commercial  air  service  operat- 
ing in  Colombia  is  controlled  by  a  German  firm,  commonly  called  "  Scadta." 
They  began  the  first  service  in  Colombia  about  1922,  and  were  the  first  com- 
pany to  operate  in  South  America.  They  operate  a  daily  service  from  Barran- 
(i  nil  la  up  the  Magdalena  river  to  Girardot  for  both  passengers  and  mail.  They 
have  a  mail  service  between  Girardot  and  Bogota,  and  also  between  Buenaven- 
tura  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Bogota.  They  also  operate  a  service  between 
Colon,  Panama,  and  Barranquilla  and  Buenaventure  for  both  passengers  and 
mail.  There  are  comparatively  few  military  planes  in  use  in  Colombia.  A 
French  air  expert  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Government.  Imports  of 
aeroplanes  and  parts  in  1928  were  valued  at  $121,898  as  compared  with  $162,- 
882  in  1927.  In  the  latter  year  Germany  is  credited  with  $64,526,  the  United 
States  with  $31,753,  and  France  with  $24,827. 

(e)  Machinery  and  Machine  Tools  for  Railway  Workshops. — It  is  planned 
to  construct  a  new  workshop  at  Cali.  Particulars  are  available  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

(/)  All  materials  necessary  for  war  such  as  munitions,  rifles,  guns,  gun- 
boats, and  all  field  equipment. 

(g)  Bridges  for  roads  and  railways. 

(h)  Materials  for  construction  of  aqueducts  for  the  ports  and  for  sanitary 
and  waterworks  systems. 

(i)  Materials  for  docks  and  harbour  works. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  sight  drafts  against  credits  opened  in  New 
York  and  London  or  against  sixty  days'  date  drafts.  Firms  interested  in  any 
of  the  above  lines  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  many  signs  evident  at  present  of  any 
early  improvement  of  consequene  in  business  conditions  in  Colombia,  the  country 
has  been  free  of  any  important  political  disturbances,  and  when  conditions 
abroad  improve  the  country  should  recover  more  rapidly  than  some  of  the  other 
South  American  republics.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  boom  period  of  1927  and 
1928  will  be  repeated,  nor  would  such  be  desired.  The  credit  situation  is  gener- 
ally not  good  at  present,  and  many  foreign  firms  have  considerable  of  their 
goods  tied  up  in  the  country,  but  there  are  many  firms  in  Colombia  still  in  a 
sound  financial  position,  and  if  due  caution  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  present  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  establish  connections. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Colombia  is  not  a  beginner's  market, 
and  requires  careful  study  on  the  part  of  foreigners  before  initiating  business. 

CHANGE  IN  THE   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  advises  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Gerrity  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Regina,  Sask. 
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ITALIAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan.  January  5,  1931. — According  to  reports  received  in  this  office  for  the 
month  of  December,  the  condition  of  the  Italian  wheat  crop  is  well  advanced. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  fine  and  mild.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a  good 
fall  of  snow  to  protect  the  plants  against  any  winter  frost  and  check  premature 
ripening,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  estimates  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  give  figures.  According  to  private  sources  of  information,  it  appears 
that  the  area  under  wheat  has  not  changed  considerably  from  last  year,  while 
tin1  consumption  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  manures  has  decreased.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  variations  between  November  22  and  December  20  in 
regard  to  those  stocks  available  in  the  warehouses  and  public  depots  in  Genoa: — ■ 

Nov.  22,  1930    Dec.  20, 1930 

Tons  Tons 

11.156  6,891 

6,952  5,064 

1.782  1,363 

130  100 

36,147  47,119 

56,167  60,537 

About  20,000  tons  are  lying  at  Naples  and  as  many  in  Venice,  these  stocks 
being  about  two-thirds  Russian  grain.  During  the  month  of  November  arrivals 
totalled  245,097  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  North  America,  72,485  tons;  Aus- 
tralia, 26,918;  Russia,  114,210;  and  the  Danube,  31,484  tons. 


WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  January  12,  1931. — The  outstanding  incident  of  the  past  few 
weeks  on  the  French  wheat  market  has  been  the  determined  attack  of  the 
newspapers  against  the  use  of  chemical  salts  in  the  making  of  bread  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  flour.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  legislation  to  prohibit  this  practice  on  the  ground  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  who  have  stated,  in  a  pre- 
liminary report,  that  such  practices  should  be  discouraged.  A  final  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Government  very  shortly. 

The  bakers  claim  that  the  addition  of  chemicals  is  absolutely  necessary 
due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  French  wheat;  and  should  the  Government  decide 
to  prohibit  the  practice  they  will  probably  have  to  raise  the  percentage  of 
foreign  wheat  which  can  be  used  in  bread-making.  This  proportion  is  now 
10  per  cent  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  shortly  raised  appreciably 
as  a  result  of  the  present  agitation.  This  would  undoubtedly  mean  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  which  is  recognized  as  the  ideal 
wheat  for  mixing  and  strengthening  purposes. 

The  tendency  of  the  French  market  for  foreign  wheat  has  been  steadier  in 
the  last  eight  days;  and  although  the  large  milling  firms  seem  to  have  sufficient 
stocks  to  last  them  the  next  few  weeks,  the  smaller  millers  are  buying  more 
regularly  and  wheat  arrivals  have  been  witnessed  in  all  French  ports  during  the 
last  few  days. 

The  domestic  market  is  still  quiet,  although  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  millers  to  be  concerned  over  the  gradual  liquidation  of  stocks  of 
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wheat  of  a  sufficient  specific  weight  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  quality 
of  stocks  of  domestic  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  the  French 
Government  raising  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed,  millers  will  take 
advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent, 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  French  market  seems  in  a  better 
position  to  buy  foreign  wheat  and  especially  Manitoba  wheat  than  it  was  a 
few  months  ago. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Chinese  Customs  Tariff 

L.   M.  COSGRAVE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Shanghai,  December  31,  1930. — The  new  Chinese  customs  tariff  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Nationalist  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tuesday, 
December  30,  1930,  effective  January  1,  1931. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  rates  will  be  applicable  on  all  goods  arriving 
on  and  after  that  date;  little  expectation  is  held  out  regarding  concessions 
towards  in-transit  goods  or  forward  sales.  A  final  pronouncement  on  this 
point  has  not  been  made  by  the  government,  though  it  is  understood  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  regarding  goods  now  in  bond  in  the  main  treaty 
ports  of  China. 

Generally,  the  new  tariff  is  designed  primarily  for  revenue  purposes  with 
an  expected  increase  of  100  million  taels  from  the  imposition  of  higher  duties. 

The  majority  of  the  647  items  enumerated  show  an  upward  revision,  with 
marked  increases  on  all  luxury  items. 

The  development  of  industries  also  has  been  obviously  borne  in  mind  in 
the  increased  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  which  may  be  expected  to  com- 
pete with  home-made  goods,  and  also  in  the  avoidance  of  unduly  high  imposts 
on  raw  or  unfinished  articles  required  for  use  in  manufacture. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  new  tariff  satisfactorily  with  its  pre- 
decessor owing  to  the  new  system  of  levying  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  customs 
gold  unit,  which  came  into  effect  during  1930,  and  which  is  based  on  an  arbi- 
trary rate  of  40  cents  gold.  Where,  however,  the  duties  are  levied  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis  comparisons  can  be  given. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  increases  run  in  the  case  of  ad  valorem  duties  as 
high  as  100  per  cent,  with  decreases  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  changes  of  duties  on  a  few  of  the  more 
important  commodities  now  being  imported  into  China  from  Canada.  Amongst 
the  chief  increases  are  noted: — 

Haberdashery  (including  knitted  goods,  hosiery  and  clothing),  from  75  to 
100  per  cent;  provisions  (including  hams  and  bacons,  jams,  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk),  from  75  to  100  per  cent;  motor  vehicles  (including  trucks), 
from  20  to  33J  per  cent;  fish  products  (including  salt  herring  and  canned  fish), 
from  30  to  50  per  cent;  biscuits,  50  per  cent;  fresh  apples,  50  per  cent;  wines 
and  liquors,  100  per  cent;  confectionery,  80  per  cent;  condensed  milk,  20  per 
cent. 

Amongst  the  decreases  are:  Railway  materials  (including  locomotives,  roll- 
ing stock,  telegraph  and  telephone  material),  50  per  cent;  wood  pulp  for  paper- 
making,  75  per  cent. 

The  majority  of  items  of  machinery  for  industrial  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses show  a  decrease  or  comparatively  little  change,  usually  from  10  per  cent 
down  to  1\  per  cent,  with  agricultural  machinery  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

Amongst  other  items  of  interest  to  Canada,  paper  products,  including 
newsprint,  kraft  and  wallpaper,  show  slight  increases  of  from  2\  to  5  per  cent. 
Chemicals  and  dyes  are  not  seriously  affected,  with  slight  revisions  upwards 
and  downwards,  but  usually  in  the  lower  categories. 
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Little  or  no  change  is  noted  in  metals  of  all  kinds,  in  leather,  asbestos  and 
building  materials. 

Wheal  and  wheat  flour  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  also  does  gold  and  silver 
bullion. 

It  may  be  said  therefore  that  the  new  tariff  indicates  a  scientific  general 
revision,  both  for  revenue  and  protective  purposes. 

In  connection  with  this  new  tariff,  a  serious  attempt  is  also  being  made  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  prepare  for  a  freer  and  more  unrestricted  movement 
of  goods  into  the  interior  by  the  issue  of  an  official  order  to  all  provinces 
throughout  China  that  the  interior  transport  taxes,  known  as  "  likin,"  must  be 
abolished  coincident  with  the  application  of  the  new  import  tariff.  This  wide- 
spread system  of  interior  provincial  taxes  on  goods  moving  between  provinces 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  trade  throughout  the  interior  o'f 
China,  and  though  it  is  not  expected  to  achieve  much  success  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  move  has  been  welcomed  by  all  trading  interests  and  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  reassuring  effect  on  trade  as  a  whole. 

Colombian  Tariff  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  page  99,  concerning  increased  Colombian  duty  on  wheat 
and  flour,  further  advice  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  change  is  not  so  far  known. 

Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

D.  H.  ROSS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  December  23,  1930. — In  the  Commonwealth  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 18  is  published  a  schedule  indicating  the  further  postponement  of  increased 
customs  duties — as  provided  for  in  the  tariff — of  the  following  goods  until  the 
dates  indicated  opposite  each  item: — 


Item 

152  (A)  Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted,  cast,  close 
jointed  or  cycle  tubes  or  pipes)   not  more  than  3  inches 

internal  diameter;  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes   July  1,  1931 

168  (B)  (2)  Machinery,  viz:  Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the 
type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household — Machine  heads, 
whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part  of  the  com- 
plete machine,  including  accessories  except  wrenches  and 

oil  cans   April  1,  1931 

181  (A)   (2)  Electrical  articles  and  materials,  viz:  Vah^es  for  wireless 

telegraphy  and  telephony   July  1,  1931 

186  Screw  hooks,  eyes  and  rings   Jan.  1,  1932 

194  (D)  Chain  and  chains,  viz:  Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  service- 
able articles   April  1,  1931 


This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz: — 

Brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made 
from  wire  of  \  mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes 
inclusive. 

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles,  in  sizes 
exceeding  5-inch  up  to  but  not  including  £-inch. 
229  (C)   (3)  Petroleum  and  shale,  viz:    Naphtha,   benzine,  benzoline, 
gasoline,   pentane,   petrol,   and  other   petroleum   or  shale 


spirit,  n.e.i   March  1.  1931 

(a)  In  containers  of  any  description. 

(b)  Otherwise. 

279  (A)  Citric  acid   Jan.  1,  1932 

358  (A)  Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft,  including  balloons  and  para- 
chutes   April  1,  1931 

392  (A)  Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn   April  1,  1931 

397  (D)  Explosives,  viz:    Powder,  sporting:  wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.; 

caps,  percussion;  cartridges  for  military  purposes;  deton- 
ators; cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped,  or  uncapped;  fuse 
cotton;  mining  fuses,  electrical   Jan.  1,  1932 
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The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follows: 


Present 

Rates 

Deferred  Rates 

British 

British 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

Free 

10% 

40% 

60% 

10s. 

20s.  each 

£2.10.0 

£3.10.0  each 

10% 

25% 

27|% 

40% 

Free 

10% 

27^% 

40% 

50% 

60% 
7d.  gallon 

50% 

60% 
8id.  gallon 

7d. 

8|d. 

7d. 

7d.  gallon 

7d. 

7d.  gallon 

Free 

10% 

25% 

40% 

Free 

10% 

25% 

35% 

Free 

5% 

20% 

35% 

Free 

10% 

15% 

25% 

152  (A)  

168  (B)  (2)   

181  (A)  (2)   

186  

194  (D)  

229  (C)   (3)   (a)  .... 

Ob)  ..  .. 

279  (A)  

358  (A)   

392  (A)  

397  (D)  

The  present  rates  under  item  194  (D),  which  are  now  the  same  as  the 
deferred  rates,  were  imposed  in  December,  1929,  but  have  yet  to  be  ratified 
by  Parliament,  hence,  if  not  ratified,  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  deferred 
rates  on  April  1,  1931,  or  later  is  still  retained. 


FARMING  PROGRESS   IN  KENYA 

The  agricultural  census  for  the  year  ended  July  last  shows  that  the  total 
area  of  Kenya  under  European  occupation  on  July  31,  1930,  was  5,111,161  acres, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  110,513  acres  or  2-21  per  cent,  writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  number  of  Euro- 
pean occupiers  increased  from  2,035  in  1929  to  2,097  in  1930. 

Of  the  total  occupied  area  643,644  acres  were  under  cultivation,  as  com- 
pared with  635,590  acres  in  1929.  Maize  accounted  for  32-1  per  cent,  sisal  for 
21-4,  coffee  for  14-9,  wheat  for  11,  sugar  for  1-8,  wattle  for  1*7,  tea  for  1-3, 
and  miscellaneous  other  crops  and  fallow  land  for  the  remaining  15-8  per  cent. 

Production  figures  included  in  the  census  show  that  233,973  acres  of  maize 
were  harvested  during  the  year,  giving  a  total  yield  of  1,858,586  bags,  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  yield  of  7-94  bags  an  acre,  as  against  only  1-36  bags  an 
acre  in  the  preceding  year.  Wheat  was  harvested  from  63,217  acres,  the  average 
yield  an  acre  being  4-64  bags,  as  against  2-75  bags  in  1929. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  " The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1458.  Cornmeal. — Commission  agent  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  cornmeal. 

1459.  Dressed  Poultry. — A  firm  of  poultry  importers,  with  many  years'  experience  in 
the  handling  of  Canadian  and  American  fowls,  are  interested  in  acting  as  buying  agents  for 
Canadian  shippers  to  this  market. 

1460.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  sell  Canadian  codfish  on  a 
commission  basis. 
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Miscellaneous 

1461.  Pilchard  Meal. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  prices  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  and  samples. 

1462.  Pilchard  Oil. — Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  Netherlands  as  an  outlet  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  firm  of  importers  in  Rotterdam. 

1463.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  sell  Canadian  newsprint,  chrome, 
I'ond  and  writ  ins  papera  on  a  commission  ibasis  only. 

L464.  Egg  Crate  Fillers  and  Flats. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  house  will  be 

-  d  bo  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  egg  crate  fillers  and  flats. 

146V>.  Leather. — A  commission  agen't  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian  tanners 
of  shoe  leather,  especially  calf  and  patent  leathers. 

1  Ilk).  Radio. — A  West  of  England  distributing  house  is  interested  in  receiving  par- 
ticulars of  radio  sets,  batteries  and  transformers,  produced  in  Canada.  Sets  suitable  for  the 
English  market  are  necessary. 

L467.  Bardware. — Rotterdam  concern  desires  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam, 
and  it'  possible  samples,  of  brass  fittings,  plain  brass  pipe  fittings,  elbows1,  T's,  cross  sleeves, 
plugs,  etc. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  26,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  19,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  ,  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}■ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Oflieia 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ri 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  26 

.1407 

$  .1408 

$  .1408 

g 

.1390 

.  1396 

.1396 

2i 

.0072 

.  UU  11 

AA70 

10 

.  uzy  / 

4 

.2680 

.  2678 

OC77 

H 

.0252 

0252 

6 

.0392 

.  0393 

!0392 

2 

^2382 

.2381 

.2381 

5 

4.8666 

4.8622 

4.8617 

3 

!0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4032 

.4030 

3 

.1749 

.1749 

.1749 

5A 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

54 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5h 

.2680 

.2678 

.2677 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1038 

.1035 

6 

.2680 

.2683 

.2681 

H 

.1930 

.1939 

.1938 

2 

1.0000 

1.0015 

1.0012 

n 

.4244 

.3054 

.3053 

.1196 

.0941 

.0901 

.1217 

.1208 

.1207 

7 

.9733 

.9690 

.9687 

7 

.4985 

.4647 

.4613 

6-7 

.40 

.3104 

.3003 

7 

.1930 

.1840 

.1777 

1.0342 

.  6685 

.6683 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0004 

.2400 

.2450 

.3650 

.3611 

.3610 

7 

.4985 

.4957 

.4956 

5.11 

.4020 

.4031 

.4030 

4* 

.3179 

.3178 

.4424 

.4406 

.4405 

.5678 

.5633 

.5632 

1.013 

1.002%2~ 1.012%2 

l.OOf— l.Olf 

4.8666 

4.8625 

4.8610 

1.013 

l.oonfe— 1.012%2 

l.OOf— 1.  Oil 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0?92 

.0393 

.0392 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp—  Beaverdale,  Feb.  27;  Beaverford,  March  20— ibotih  Canadian  Pacific; 
Kings  County,  Feb.  7;   Evanger,  Feb.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Feb.  7;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  21;  Vardulia, 
March  13 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Miinnedosia,  Feb.  13;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Montolare,  March 
13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  Melmore  Head,  Feb.  17;  Dunaff  Head, 
March  6 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  13;  Grey  County,  County  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Feb.  14;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Feb.  7;  Evanger,  Feb.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  14. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediiterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  10. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool— Melita,  Feb.  6  and  March  6;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Mont- 
rose, Feb.  20;  Montcailm,  Feb.  27;  Monitclare,  March  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Airtihria, 
Feb.  7;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  21;  Vardulia,  March  13— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call 
at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  6;  Beaverford,  Feb.  13;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  20;  Beaver- 
dale, Feb.  27;  Beaverbrae,  March  6— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Comimence,  Feb.  5;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  19;  a 
steamer,  March  5 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Agra,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Cluneipark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Drake.  March  10— all  Canadian  National;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  7;  Marpesia,  Feb.  21; 
Italia,  March  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— San  Gil,  Feb.  14  and  March  14;  San  Bias,  Feb.  28— both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Haiifax 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Feb.  9;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  23 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  March  2;  Pennland,  Feb.  2;  Samland,  March 
2 — both  Red  Star  Line;  Aurania,  Feb.  9;  Ausonia,  Feb.  23;  Alaunia,  March  9-^all  Cunard 
Line;   Maryland,  Feb.  16;   Mississippi,  March  16 — 'both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Hero.  Manchester  Line, 
Feb.  5;  Laurentic,  Feb.  2;  Adriatic,  Feb.  16;  Dakarian,  March  2-nall  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  5;  Dakarian,  White  Star 
Line,  March  2. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Feb.  2;  Wcstcrnland,  Feb.  8  and  March  8;  SaimLand,  March  2 
— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow—  Concordia,  Feb.  2;  Airthria,  Feb.  10;  Kastalia,  Feb.  24— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Fob.  2;  Gripsholm,  Feb.  23 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS,,  Feb.  3  and  17  and  March  3 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon)  ;  Silvia,  Feb.  7  and  21;  Rosalind,  Feb.  14  and  28— tooth 
P'urness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  14;  Newfoundland,  March  3 — both  Furness 
Line;  Farnorth,  Feb.  3  and  17;   Sambro,  Feb.  10 — both  Fiarquhar  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Si. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcm,crnra. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  4;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  IS; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  4— all  Canadian  National;  Agnete  Maersk,  Feb.  13;  Marpesia,  Feb. 
27;  Italia,  March  13 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Feb.  12;  Cornwallis  (also 
calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26;  Chamolain  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March 
12 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cavelier  (rails  at  Kingston  only),  Fob.  6  and  March  6;  Lady  Souners,  Feb.  13  and  March 
13:  rat  heart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  20;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  27— all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
oth€T  Jamaica  outports),  Feb.  4  and  March  4;  Calabria,  Feb.  18 — iboith  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Con- 
structor, Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Feb.  28;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  March  14 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Manila  Mam  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  5;  Africa  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  17;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  1 — 
all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Teueer,  Feb.  3;  Ixion,  Feb.  24— both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at 
Miike  and  Hongkong);  Bellingham  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
and  Manila),  Feb.  12;  Shelton  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and 
Shanghai),  Feb.  26;  Grays  Harbour  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
and  Manila),  March  12 — all  Tacoma  Oriental  SB.  Co.;  Yokohama  Maru,  Feb.  2;  Hiye 
Maru  (also  calls  ait  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  Feb.  10;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Feb.  27; 
Ilikawa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  March  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  18  (also  calls 
at  Annoy,  Iloilo  and  Jamboanga) ;  Roosevelt,  Feb.  1;  Pleasantville,  Feb.  23 — both  Klave- 
ness  Line  (also  call  at  Souirabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Shanghai. — Elm  worth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  about  Feb.  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Fob.  4;  Aorangi,  March  5 — both 
Ca nadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Peaang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverbeeeh,  Feb.  5;   Modjokenito,  March  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  W ellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
March;   Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihetmo  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Feb. 
2;  Waikawa  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier),  March  2 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic,  Feb.  1;  Boren, 
March — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. ;  Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Feb.  7;  Canada,  March  4;  Annie  Johnson,  March  12 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Feb.  7;  Peter  Kerr,  Canada 
Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11;  Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25; 
Delftdyk,  March  11-^all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Feb.  4;  Seattle,  Feb.  19;  Portland, 
March  12 — all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Moerdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Feb.  2  (also 
calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Feb.  6; 
Fella,  March  4 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Westfal-Lairsen  Co.  Line,  March. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Arizona,  Feb.  7;  Winnipeg,  Feb.  16; 
San  Diego  (or  substitute),  March  4 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Feb.  16;  West  Nilus,  March  8 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Cusseta,  first  half  of  February;  West  Honaker,  March— both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston.— Point  Arena,  Redwood-Gulf  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  19GC,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  AdoLphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  R.  Glass.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  -the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris-  (9) .  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  itho  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Cunnell  Street,  Dublin.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Mvddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.,  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  BissETT,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Caipe  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  Nor<th  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1930  (Nos.  1379  to  1404  inclusive),  is  now  printed 
and  is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index, 
in  bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers,  as 
well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


MR.  FRASER'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  HAITI 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
will  leave  on  March  2  to  visit  Haiti  and  will  spend  about  two  weeks  in  that 
republic.  Interested  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fraser 
are  requested  to  address  communications  to  him,  c/o  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1930 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I  jf$  j 

London,  January  20,  1931. — The  commercial  world  has  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  periodical  cycles  of  what  arc  described  as  "bad  times."  As  a  rule, 
the  ill  effects  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  particular  countries  and  markets,  and 
have  been  associated  with  particular  commodities.  The  catastrophic  depression 
which  has  prevailed  with  increasing  intensity  during  the  last  twelve  months  or 
so,  and  is  still  present  in  unabated  form,  is,  however,  world-wide.  Although 
its  extent  is  to  some  degree  affected  by  local  circumstances,  unfavourable  con- 
ditions have  penetrated  into  practically  every  country,  with  a  resulting  disloca- 
tion of  trade,  industry,  and  finance. 

The  development  has  been  especially  disastrous  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
whose  welfare  is  so  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  profitable  export  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  in  order  to  keep  its  factories  sufficiently  employed  to 
pay  for  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  which  must  be  imported  for  the 
wants  of  its  population,  and  also  to  keep  a  large  section  of  that  population 
adequately  employed. 

The  tendency  towards  slow  improvement  which  marked  the  opening  of 
1930  was  checked  early  in  the  year  and  was  succeeded  by  a  steady  deterioration, 
which  gradually  extended  to  every  branch  of  commercial  activity.  The  slight 
recovery  which  had  set  in  in  several  of  the  staple  trades,  such  as  shipbuilding 
and  iron  and  steel,  promptly  disappeared,  and  by  the  autumn  the  slump  had 
also  enveloped  the  newer,  and  up  to  that  time  the  more  prosperous,  industries. 

Official  statistics  indicating  the  contraction  in  the  volume  of  overseas  trade, 
and  the  immense  increase  in  unemployment  and  similar  adverse  factors,  only 
too  clearly  show  the  force  of  the  receding  tide.  Conditions  in  domestic  business 
have  been  equally  unsatisfactory,  the  reduced  spending  power  of  the  population 
as  the  result  of  ever-increasing  taxation,  combined  with  depleted  income,  being 
directly  reflected  in  the  all-round  falling  off  reported  by -the  retail  trade. 

Needless  to  say,  the  best  economic  brains  have  been  concentrated  on  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  present  universal  depression  and  the 
best  means  of  remedy  for  the  very  serious  situation  in  which  all  countries  find 
themselves.  So  far,  while  there  is  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  causes,  no 
panacea  has  been  discovered  which  holds  a  reasonable  promise  of  immediate 
improvement  in  world  conditions.  The  causes  themselves  are  many  and,  in 
certain  cases,  interlocking.  Moreover,  they  vary  in  effect  according  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  different  nationalities.  Overproduction  as  compared  with 
consumption,  or  underbuying,  is  universal.  Two  other  prominent  reasons,  how- 
ever, are  the  heavy  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  wholesale  prices  and  the 
unequal  distribution  of  gold. 

The  debacle  in  values  has  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  for  over  a  year. 
Resulting  from  the  steady  drop,  the  selling  price  of  numerous  commodities  has 
fallen  to  practically  pre-war  level,  or  approximating  it,  while  no  commensurate 
reductions  have  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  as  represented  by  wages 
and  other  items.  The  position  is  further  complicated — in  any  case  as  far  as 
the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned — by  the  failure  of  retail  prices  so  far  to  fall 
in  the  same  ratio  or  anything  approaching  it.  This  latter  feature  presents  an 
outstanding  difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  which  are  being  made  to  reduce 
wages  from  the  lofty  height  to  which  they  rose  under  immediate  post-war  con- 
ditions to  a  level  more  commensurate  with  the  present  value  of  the  products  of 
labour. 

In  Great  Britain  this  painful  but  vitally  necessary  process  is  rendered  still 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  by  the  availability  of  what  is  colloquially 
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known  as  the  "  dole,"  a  weekly  State  grant  of  money  which,  originally  destined 
as  a  temporary  compensation  for  loss  of  work,  is  in  danger  of  being  gradually 
distorted  into  a  kind  of  general  relief. 

Equally  disastrous  is  it  that  at  a  time  when  financial  conditions  are  univers- 
ally difficult  an  inordinate  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  is  concen- 
trated, to  the  extent  almost  of  hoarding,  in  two  countries— the  United  States 
and  France.  The  result  is  a  restriction  of  credit  in  many  other  countries,  which 
cripples  and  obstructs  a  flow  of  business  which  cannot  be  financed  in  the  absence 
of  gold  and  which  otherwise  might  provide  new  outlets  and  fresh  activities  for 
markets  in  older  centres  which  are  at  present  dormant  and  depressed  owing  to 
lack  of  inquiries  and  transactions. 

"Are  there  any  possible  indications  of  relief  and  improvement?"  is  a  ques- 
tion eagerly  asked  from  all  sides.  It  requires  a  bold  man  to  give  an  optimistic 
reply  which  can  be  based  upon  any  visible  indications.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  has  certainly  been  a  slackening  in  the  pace  at  which  prices  were  tumbling. 
Indeed,  bottom  might  seem  to  have  been  reached  were  it  not  for  continued 
weakness  in  certain  commodities  such  as  wheat,  which  has,  moreover,  checked 
the  slight  recovery  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  the  average  of 
the  whole  general  list.  The  hand-to-mouth  buying  which  has  been  a  prominent 
cause  of  restricting  business,  and  indicates  a  general  lack  of  confidence,  renders 
markets  so  sensitive  to  any  adverse  influence  that  any  unfavourable  develop- 
ment such  as  the  recent  dumping  of  grain  and  other  products  by  the  Soviet 
Government  is  the  immediate  signal  for  a  further  collapse  in  the  price  of  the 
commodities  affected.  Indeed,  while  occasional  weak  gleams  of  light  break 
momentarily  through  the  leaden  sky,  the  only  apparent  basis  for  optimism  is 
the  knowledge  that  similar  periods  of  depression  which  have  overtaken  the 
world  from  time  to  time  have  always  passed  away,  and  that  the  present  clouds 
must  also  disperse  in  due  course. 

INTER- EMPIRE  TRADE 

Empire  trade  bulked  largely  in  the  public  mind,  and  if  the  extravagant 
results  which  a  section  of  the  press  and  certain  publicists  led  the  man  in  the 
street  to  expect  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  from  those  of  the  Congress  of  Empire  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
were  not  either  wholly,  or  even  partially,  realized,  the  British  public  must  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  intricate  problems  which  was  pre- 
viously only  shared  by  a  few.  Moreover,  the  speeches  and  well-reasoned  state- 
ments of  the  visiting  Dominon  and  Colonial  representatives,  outlining  the  diffi- 
culties and  aspirations  of  the  scattered  countries  which  they  represent,  and 
voicing  their  united  hope  for  closer  Empire  union,  has  created  a  deep-set  impres- 
sion in  many  quarters  and  sown  seed  which  should  bear  fruit  when  conditions 
are  more  favourable. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  RUSSIA 

A  feature  of  the  year  which  remains  of  direct  moment  to  Canada,  and  may 
advisedly  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  fiscal  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  was  the  re-entry  of  Russia  into  export  trade  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
and  one  that  promises  rapidly  to  grow.  This  development  is  the  result  of  the 
now  famous  "Five  Years'  Plan."  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that 
the  mainspring  of  that  scheme  is  the  forced  increase,  by  mass  and  oilier  means 
of  intensive  production,  of  the  principal  agricultural  and  other  natural  resources 
which  abound  within  the  Soviet's  vast  territories,  under  Government  supervision 
and  control  and  through  the  medium  of  the  most  highly  perfected  methods  of 
organization  and  co-operation  which  the  Soviet  officials  can  devise,  reinforced 
by  some  of  the  world's  best  brains,  imported  for  the  purpose  where  necessary. 
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The  period  of  five  years  originally  adopted  for  the  realization  of  the  present 
project  of  restoring  Russian  production  to  its  pre-war  level,  and  even  to  greater 
heights,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  four.  Although  anticipations  have  not 
been  always  realized,  remarkable  increases  in  production  have  resulted  in  many 
directions,  and  more  especially  in  the  huge  central  farms  established  for  the 
purpose  in  particular  districts.  The  various  stages  of  cultivation,  selection,  and 
marketing  have  boon  carried  on  partly  by  the  voluntary  participation  of  vast 
sses  of  (lie  population  who  have  patriotically  shouldered  the  burden  of  intense 
physical  endurance,  privation,  and  other  sacrifices  involved,  but  largely  by  con- 
scripted  recruits  whose  less  willing  co-operation  has  been  secured  by  the  con- 
trolling authorities  through  the  exercise  of  methods  of  force. 

Critics  contend  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  physical  endurance  and  the 
continuation  of  the  idealistic  fervour  which  induces  men  to  make  such  personal 
sacrifies.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  the  five  years'  plan  is  economically 
unsound,  more  particularly  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  accomplishment  in  notable  directions  is  already  far  behind  the 
time-table  and  increased  production  generally  below  schedule. 

Serious  troubles  have  already  been  encountered,  and  equally  serious  diffi- 
culties arc  now  in  sight.  As  matters  stand,  however,  the  Soviet  Government 
-uccceded  in  1930  in  exporting  to  the  world's  markets  substantial  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  timber,  fish,  honey,  soap,  and  other  commodities,  which 
they  have  either  sold  or  will  sell  at  any  price  which  they  can  obtain,  in  order 
to  secure  the  foreign  credits  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  another  object 
of  their  scheme:  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  similar  plant  destined  to  equip 
the  factories,  mines,  etc.,  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  still  other 
of  the  Soviet's  varied  natural  resources. 

The  result  of  this  forced  selling  is  to  drive  down  to  a  still  lower  level  prices 
which  decreased  demand  had  already  reduced  to  figures  unprofitable  and  fre- 
quently below  cost  of  production.  Such  competition  is  disastrous  all  round,  but 
more  especially,  and  also  from  a  permanent  point  of  view,  to  Canada,  whose 
natural  resources  and  products  so  closely  parallel  those  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
A  striking  illustration  is  the  havoc  created  in  wheat  prices  by  the  recent  Soviet 
offerings  of  wheat,  at  a  time  too  when  there  was  good  reason  to  hope  that  some 
recovery  was  taking  place  from  the  abysmal  depths  to  which  wmeat  quotations 
had  fallen. 

Although  prices  must  recover  gradually  when  wiser  counsels  prevail,  any 
considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  Russian  production  must  directly  and 
adversely  influence  Canadian  export  trade.  The  reason  is  that  with  most  Euro- 
pean countries  shutting  their  doors  against  unrestricted  imports  of  many  selected 
commodities  by  the  adoption  of  restrictive  legislation  in  the  shape  of  tariff  duties, 
by  licence  or  total  prohibition,  the  Soviet  will  naturally  turn  to  the  unprotected 
oiarkets  of  the  United  Kingdom — hitherto  Canada's  best  customer  for  wheat 
and  flour,  and  a  liberal  purchaser  of  many  other  natural  resources  and  raw 
materials — as  offering  the  most  favourable  outlet  for  the  sale  of  Russian  grain, 
timber,  fish,  wood-pulp,  etc. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
together  absorbed  Canadian  surplus  production  of  agricultural  and  certain  other 
commodities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  likelihood  of  the  come-back  of  Russia 
had  been  overlooked  or  ignored.  It  therefore  seems  interesting  to  reproduce 
from  official  trade  returns  the  United  Kingdom's  pre-wrar  imports  of  Russian 
products,  mainly  agricultural,  which  Canada  also  supplies,  in  contrast  with  the 
as  yet  limited  quantities  which  have  been  coming  in  recently.  Let  it  be  said 
that  most  of  the  reports  of  inferior  quality,  bad  packing,  careless  marketing, 
etc.,  which  have  been  circulating  should  be  greatly  discounted,  if  not  wholly 
•  Unregarded.  London  importers  and  distributors  of  the  highest  standing  state 
that  Russian  commodities  in  regular  trade  are  almost  without  exception  delivered 
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in  this  country  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  by  organized  methods 
which  are  second  to  none.  This  position  secures  additional  confirmation  from 
the  known  fact  that  the  Soviet  have  been  bringing  into  their  country  from  out- 
side gifted  experts  of  many  kinds,  where  the  requisite  knowledge  is  not  available 
among  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet  ranks. 


United  Kingdom  Imports  from  Russia 


1910 

1913 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Wheat  

.  .cwt  * 

28,941,600 

5.011,100 

81,731 

18,853,132 

9,233,900 

6,105.000 

5,925,117 

Oats  

8,009,700 

2,784,800 

23.130 

2,772,067 

136,021 

211,654 

197,486 

209,040 

49,096 

601,712 

751,414 

336,752 

290,314 

165,451 

Eggs  

..gt. 

himds. 

8,154,035 

11,453,277 

1,766,845 

608,161 

84,842 

Wood    (sawn  or 

split) 

.  .loads 

2,612,068 

3,363,344f 

1,233,592 

1,673,292 

2,024,501 

*  Equivalent  approximately  to  2  bushels,    f  Classification  has  been  slightly  changed. 


It  is  evident,  and  indeed  natural,  that  Russian  export  trade  must  increase. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  the  attitude  of  a  large  section  of  the  population  of 
Britain  in  such  attempts  as  have  been  made  to  resume  trading  with  Russia  has 
been  governed  by  sentiment  and  politics  rather  than  by  practical  considerations. 
With  the  open  and  unrestricted  market  which  the  United  Kingdom  presents,  it 
would  seem  that  the  adoption  of  arrangements  (although  greatly  criticized) 
whereby  a  combination  of  leading  London  firms  would  exclusively  receive  and 
distribute  all  timber  which  the  Soviet  covenants  to  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  has  much  to  be  said  for  it  in  so  far  that  it  checks  the  dislocation 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  this  timber  being  indiscriminately  dumped 
into  the  country  at  any  price  wliich  it  would  command. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It  has  already  been  said  that  1930  was  an  unfavourable  and  discouraging 
time  for  British  trade,  and  particularly  so  for  British  industry.  An  immediate 
and  obvious  indication  was  the  increase  in  unemployment  from  1,510,231  to 
2,643,127,  or  1,132,896  persons  for  the  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  figures  does  not  fairly  represent  the  number  of  persons  who  could  not 
obtain  work  of  any  kind,  because  it  includes  a  number  who  were  unable  to 
secure  the  type  of  employment  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  or  which  they 
desired.  It  is  certain  also  that  a  proportion  were  work-shy  and  preferred  the 
modest  comforts  securable  from  an  application  for  the  "  dole  "  to  the  arduous 
and  frequently  heart-breaking  results  of  search  for  work. 

Indeed,  facilities  for  obtaining  relief  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  the  subject  of  general  and  bitter  complaint.  Moreover,  the  resulting 
addition  to  taxation  with  no  promise  of  limitation  has  created  a  situation  which, 
unless  speedily  redressed,  must  become  as  onerous  to  the  Government  as  it  is 
already  to  the  taxpayer,  with  the  result  that  the  legislature  has  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  present  system,  wliich  has 
already  commenced  to  take  evidence. 

An  examination  of  the  unemployed  returns  discloses  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
minent and  direct  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  male  worker  is  the  ever-increasing 
invasion  of  females  into  industrial  labour  of  many  kinds  which  was  formerly 
performed  by  men  alone.  Authentic  figures  indicate  that  the  number  of  women 
at  present  engaged  in  various  branches  of  industry  falls  little  short  of  3,500,000. 
An  acknowledged  reason  for  this  drastic  change  is  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
domestic  service  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  thousands  of  women  from  the 
household,  where  they  are  badly  needed,  to  the  factory,  from  which  they  are 
ousting  men,  frequently  by  accepting  lower  rates  of  payment. 
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At  present  the  supply  of  female  domestic  servants  of  all  kinds  is  far  below 
demand.  If.  as  seems  certain,  the  refusal  of  many  women  to  undertake  house- 
hold work  results  from  their  ability  to  qualify  to  secure  the  "dole,"  this 
anomalous  and  unfair  position  calls  for  drastic  and  immediate  remedy.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  no  less  than  2,643,127  persons  were  out  of  employment  on 
December  29,  1930.  is  a  distressing  and  disquieting  feature. 

BRITAIN  AND  WORLD  TRADE 

Indeed,  the  course  of  events  in  1930,  coming  on  top  of  a  series  of  disappoint- 
in;;  years  characterized  by  occasional  ephemeral  promises  of  better  trade  which 
failed  to  materialize,  and  marked  by  no  signs  of  permanent  recovery,  has  spread 
:  Feeling  of  disquiet  and  apprehension  for  the  future  of  British  trade  which  has 
not  been  previously  apparent.  The  year  1930  itself  has  been  particularly  dis- 
couraging  to  Great  Britain,  but  unsatisfactory  trade  and  economic  conditions 
have  prevailed  in  practically  every  other  country. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  special  cause  which  has  added  to  Britain's  diffi- 
culties  is  the1  cruelly  heavy  taxation  which  her  traders  and  manufacturers  have 
had  to  shoulder,  and  the  fear  is  general  that  this  burden  must  be  increased  instead 
of  reduced,  if  and  as  the  various  measures  which  are  included  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary program  are  adopted.  Many  of  these  entail  the  raising  of  additional 
public  moneys  for  purposes  which  cannot  be  productive  even  when  not  repre- 
senting eleemosynary  relief  in  some  form  or  other,  and  upon  the  other  hand  by 
substantially  adding  to  the  cost  of  production  of  Britain's  already  high-priced 
staple  manufactured  goods,  must  still  further  reduce  the  volume  of  export  trade 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  country's  prosperity. 

A  growing  feeling  has  developed  in  the  minds  of  all  but  those  holding 
extreme  and  immovable  political  or  economic  convictions  that  Britain's  chief 
difficulties  arise  from  causes  which  are  permanent  and  not,  as  at  one  time  was 
supposed,  merely  temporary. 

This  view  has  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation of  world-trade  conditions  which  several  recognized  authorities  have  been 
making  in  connection  with  the  recent  world-wide  depression.  Moreover,  most 
writers  hold  the  view  that  the  only  means  of  extracting  Britain  from  the  slough 
of  despond  into  which  the  country  has  fallen  is  the  introduction  of  methods  new 
to  her,  some  almost  to  the  extent  of  revolutionary,  and  the  scrapping  of  certain 
customs  and  observances  which,  however  time-honoured  and  traditional,  are 
criticized  as  having  become  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

Of  these  pronouncements,  one  that  has  attracted  general  attention  is  the 
essay  by  Mr.  Loveday,  head  of  the  Economic  and  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Although  a  perusal  of  this  ably-constructed  and  well- 
considered  treatise  in  its  original  form  is  strongly  recommended,  it  is  thought 
interesting  and  apposite  to  summarize  here  a  few  of  its  chief  points. 

Up  to  the  arrival  of  the  present  depression  authorities  had  been  inclined  to 
attribute  the  difficulties  of  the  United  Kingdom  mainly  to  the  alleged 
impoverishment  of  Europe  or  to  the  competitive  advantages  which  certain 
countries  have  reaped  from  inflation.  But  while  post-war  chaos  doubtless  ham- 
pered the  exports  of  Britain,  and  indeed  of  all  other  countries,  to  European 
markets,  her  competitors  developed  their  trade  outside  of  Europe,  and  Britain 
has  lost  a  large  proportion  of  her  transoceanic  trade. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  Mr.  Loveday  quotes  the  actual  United  King- 
dom export  returns  for  the  year  1927,  and  compares  them,  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  trade  that  Great  Britain  would  have  done  in  that  year  if  it  had  retained 
in  the  various  markets  of  the  world  the  percentage  which  it  held  in  1913:  — 
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Sales  of  United  Kingdom  to  Various  Parts  of  the  World 

Calculated  figure 
Actual    assuming  1913  Deficit 
in     proportions  had  in 
1927      been  retained  1927 
Million  £      Million  £      Million  £ 


Europe   314  320  12 

North  America   112  183  71 

Caribbean   9  19  10 

South  America   08  102  34 

Africa   100  111  11 

Asia   170  298  122 

Oceania   91  112  21 

World   839  1,005  100 


In  this  connection  Mr.  Loveday  sets  out  to  show  and  to  prove  by  statistics 
that  Britain's  failure  to  secure  trade  has  been  greatest  (outside  of  the  British 
Empire)  in  regions  which  were  least  affected  by  the  war,  and  that  these  markets 
have  not  been  mainly  captured  by  the  countries  enjoying  the  alleged  benefits 
of  inflated  currencies,  because  these  countries  have  not  increased  their  trade 
more,  or  indeed  to  the  same  extent  as  others  who  have  pursued  a  monetary 
policy  similar  to  that  of  Britain. 

Official  figures  quoted  show  that  at  present  the  United  Kingdom  contributed 
5  per  cent  less  to  the  world's  trade  than  in  1913,  and  that  exports  to  Europe 
have  fallen  by  8  per  cent,  to  South  America  by  30  per  cent,  to  Asia  and  North 
America  by  40  per  cent,  and  to  Oceania  and  Africa  by  15  per  cent,  representing, 
as  shown  above,  a  shrinkage  in  comparison  with  1913  valued  at  between 
£160,000,000  and  £170,000,000. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  trade  has  been 
lost  to  the  United  States.  Upon  the  other  hand,  noteworthy  gains  in  world's 
trade  have  been  made  by  other  countries,  all  of  whom,  statistics  show,  have 
recovered  from  the  post-war  position  by  a  considerable  percentage,  while 
Britain's  share  has  receded.  Mr.  Loveday,  as  would  have  been  foreseen  by 
most  who  have  studied  the  subject,  and  as  has  been  referred  to  in  previous 
reports  from  this  office,  attributes  Britain's  troubles  largely  to  the  maintenance 
of  wages  at  a  fixed  high  level  while  prices  fell,  and  to  the  fact  that  national  pro- 
ductivity per  head  remained  stationary,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  her  manufactured  goods  is  too  high  to  admit  of  profitable  competition 
in  export  markets.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  shown  that  this  disadvantage 
relates  not  only  to  the  old-established  staple  goods  such  as  iron  and  steel,  ship- 
building, and  textiles,  but  that  Britain  has  also  signally  failed  in  comparison 
with  her  rivals  in  new  industries  such  as  those  associated  with  motoring,  wire- 
less, etc.,  owing  to  the  general  lack  of  mobility  and  adaptability  in  method.  In 
support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Loveday  quotes  the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Balfour  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  "  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  first  step  towards  putting  British  industry  in  a  position  to  compete  success- 
fully in  overseas  markets  is  to  subject  their  organization  and  equipment  to  a 
thorough  process  of  reconditioning." 

In  this  connection,  those  familiar  with  world  conditions  and  present  prac- 
tices cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  how  the  United  Kingdom  has  lagged  behind  in 
certain  directions.  A  noticeable  instance  has  been  the  reluctance  of  many  firms 
of  old  standing  to  sacrifice  their  individuality  by  entering  into  the  amalgama- 
tions and  combinations  which  in  recent  years  have  been  such  an  outstanding 
feature  in  the  commerce  of  most  other  countries.  As,  however,  it  is  acute  world 
competition  which  has  forced  foreign  manufacturers  and  traders  to  organize 
these  mergers  for  purposes  of  self-preservation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller 
private  concerns  which  still  exist  to  such  an  extent  in  Britain  must  struggle 
against  almost  insuperable  odds  in  their  attempts  to  secure  export  orders  from 
rivals  who  possess  superior  forces  all  along  the  line. 
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Other  existing  shortcomings  are  stated  to  include  lack  of  general  elasticity 
of  method  and  adaptability  to  changed  conditions,  and  adherence  to  the  custom 
of  indirect  trading  through  the  medium  of  chains  of  middlemen,  often  super- 
fluous, and  for  which  the  United  States  notably  has  substituted  direct  transac- 
tions between  the  manufacturer  and  the  final  distributor.  Moreover,  the  secur- 
ing of  orders  is  jeopardized  and  frequently  lost  by  unwillingness  to  grant  the 
increased  credit  and  more  generous  terms  asked  for  by  buyers,  and  granted  by 
foreign  competitors.  In  this  instance  it  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  British  banks,  rather  than  of  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
which  is  responsible  for  this  deterrent  to  business. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  especially  distasteful  to  the  business  men 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  for  years  held  an  outstanding  position  in  the 
world's  trade  and  transportation,  to  be  called  upon  to  alter  or  abandon  methods 
which  created  fortunes  for  successive  generations  of  her  merchant  princes. 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  are  radically  different  to  the  extent  that  the 
fiscal  policy  of  all  other  countries  practically  guarantees  to  the  manufacturer, 
by  means  of  import  duties  or  other  protective  measures,  his  own  home  market 
as  an  outlet  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  output  of  his  factory.  This,  moreover, 
at  prices  which  are  usually  sufficiently  profitable  to  warrant  the  constant  and 
heavy  expenditure  for  reconditioning  and  improvements  which  form  an  essential 
feature  of  these  modern  mergers. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  course  of  affairs,  1930  witnessed  a  further 
contraction  in  the  amount  of  newT  capital  issues  floated  in  London.  The  actual 
total— £267,800,700  as  against  £285,239,400  in  1929— superficially  indicates  a 
reduction  of  only  some  £17,438,700. 

A  study  of  the  details  in  the  table  which  follows  and  which  is  reproduced 
from  the  Economist  shows,  however,  that  this  comparatively  satisfactory  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  increased  proportion  of  the  money  subscribed  for  gilt-edged 
investments.  The  sum  actually  forthcoming  for  industrial  shares  and  other 
investments  favoured  by  speculative  investors  exhibited  a  falling  off  of  no  less 
than  £58,000,000  in  comparison  with  1929. 

Destination  of  New  Capital 


United  Kingdom—  1928  1929  1930 

Government   £  83,861,000       £  65.400,000       £  65.640.000 

Other   179,722,100         132,626.500  105,006,100 


263,583,100  198,026,500  170,646,100 

British  Possessions — 

Government                                  40,223,000  26,366,100  49,081.300 

Other                                           22,895,400  34,610,900  12,366,900 


63,158,400  60,977,000  61,448,200 

Foreign  Countries — • 

Government                                  15.938  900  3.650,000  21,330,000 

Other                                           26,377,700  22,585,900  14,370.400 


42,316,600  26,235,900  35,706.400 

Grand  total   £369,058,100       £285,239,400  £267,800,700 


It  will  consequently  be  appreciated  that  the  year  was  a  particularly  dis- 
couraging one  for  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  reports  a  period  of  inactivity  and 
bad  business  for  its  members  almost  without  parallel.  Trading  in  speculative 
securities  wrent  from  bad  to  worse  as  successive  flashes  of  recovery  from  the 
disaster  of  1929  speedily  collapsed,  and  by  the  summer  reached  a  condition  of 
stagnation  which  has  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  since,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  sign  of  recovery  in  speculative  investments. 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  a  feature  of  the  year  was  the  gradual  and  sustained 
advance  in  the  prices  of  high-grade  securities.  British  and  the  majority  of 
Dominion  Government  bonds  and  stocks,  and  many  other  fixed-interest  invest- 
ments (with  the  exception  of  British  railways),  exhibited  rises,  which  a  study 
of  the  list  shows  range  from  3  to  9  per  cent. 

Otherwise  declines,  in  many  cases  heavy,  were  experienced  almost  univers- 
ally, and  included  a  number  of  commercial  and  industrial  securities  which  are 
ordinarily  well  regarded  for  investment  purposes. 

While  there  is  general  hope  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached,  it  would 
seem  idle  to  anticipate  any  marked  recovery  until  there  are  definite  signs  of 
improvement  in  several  of  the  world  features,  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
which  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  all-round  depression. 

Additional  proof  of  the  curtailed  business  opportunities  of  1930  is  afforded 
by  the  annual  reports  which  the  five  great  joint-stock  banks  have  now  issued. 
In  every  case  a  decline  in  the  year's  profits  is  announced,  averaging  between 
10  and  20  per  cent,  and  in  one  instance  the  result  has  been  sufficiently  unsatis- 
factory to  cause  the  directorate  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  reducing  their 
dividend.  The  other  banks  have,  however,  declared  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
previous  year  by  a  readjustment  of  accounts. 

prices 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  review  to  the  important  part  which 
economic  writers  generally  attribute  to  the  abnormal  drop  in  wholesale  prices 
as  an  outstanding  cause  of  the  existing  depression.  Records  of  current  prices 
are  collected  and  tabulated  by  at  least  four  recognized  authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Their  individual  figures  invariably  show  variations,  which  in  certain 
aspects  are  occasionally  considerable. 

This  results  from  differences  in  the  selection  of  the  commodities  which  are 
included  in  individual  lists  and  in  methods  of  compilation  and  comparison. 
Although  this  difference  exists  in  the  schedules  just  issued  for  the  calendar  year 
1930,  it  is  apparent  that  by  the  end  of  December  the  current  wholesale  prices 
of  at  least  a  number  of  commodities  had  fallen  to  the  pre-war  levels  of  1913  and 
in  some  few  cases  even  below.  Moreover,  that  the  average  of  the  whole  list  is 
practically  that  of  1913. 

As  this  position  appears  to  be  more  closely  approximated  by  the  London 
Times  than  in  the  published  tables  of  the  other  authorities,  and  moreover  the 
year  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  1913  (represented  by  the  index 
figure  100),  it  has  been  decided  to  quote  here  the  Times  index. 

The  decline  since  the  end  of  December,  1929,  has  been  approximately  20 
per  cent  (19*9  per  cent),  a  figure  which  is  practically  in  accordance  with  the 
general  estimate  accepted  by  economists. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves: — 


Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

Decrease 

Group 

1929 

1930 

Per  Cent 

  131.0 

87.6 

33.1 

129.4 

15.0 

  122.3 

116.0 

5.2 

  134.6 

111.2 

17.4 

  124.1 

115.8 

6.7 

90.0 

20.5 

  139.0 

92.5 

33.7 

  120.1 

72.1 

40.0 

  134.0 

118.8 

11.7 

  125.4 

98.6 

21.4 

  128.8 

103.2 

19.9 
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As  regards  the  course  of  retail  prices  during  1930,  the  only  available  source 
of  information  is  still  the  figures  associated  with  commodities  which  provide 
important  component  parts  of  the  materials  forming  the  basis  for  computing 
the  estimated  cost  of  living,  which  is  prepared  and  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  each  month. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  index  figure  for  food  only,  representing  the 
outlay  of  a  workman's  family,  was  41  per  cent  higher  than  in  July,  1914,  and 
the  figure  covering  items  of  all  kinds,  including  also  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
light,  was  55  pea*  cent  higher. 

Although  there  is  still  widespread  complaint  regarding  the  considerable 
margin  which  separates  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  a  noticeable  fall  took  place 
during  the  year  1930  in  so  far  that  the  index  figure  dropped  from  67  to  55. 

The  British  Government  has  announced  its  intention  of  reintroducing  the 
hill  to  establish  a  Food  Council  with  power  to  investigate  the  course  of  retail 
prices,  and  if  necessary  to  prevent  undue  profiteering  by  some  system  of  control. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIES 

At  a  difficult  time  like  the  present  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  any 
inclination  towards  undue  pessimism.  As,  however,  it  is  the  British  factory 
which  is  the  chief  sufferer  from  the  existing  depression,  it  is  inevitable  that  any 
report  of  the  country's  industries  during  the  past  twelve  months  must  make 
rather  gloomy  reading.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  leading  sections,  which 
on  the  present  occasion  is,  however,  confined  to  a  few  typical  cases,  follows: — 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  once  outstanding  iron  and  steel  industry,  from  its 
present  position  and  recent  experiences,  provides  an  apt  illustration  of  the  exist- 
ing plight  of  representative  British  staple  industries,  and  the  causes.  Incident- 
ally, one  temporary  reason  for  the  disappointing  results  of  last  year  was  the 
slackness  of  work  in  the  shipbuilding,  engineering  and  other  branches,  upon 
whose  active  consumption  of  materials  the  prosperity  of  the  British  steel  indus- 
try largely  depends.  Otherwise  the  following  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  present 
situation: — 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  13  per  cent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron.  In  1929  that  proportion  sank  to  8  per  cent.  Although  world 
output  for  1930  was  3  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  Britain's  production  of  pig- 
iron  last  year  was  only  61  per  cent  in  comparison  with  her  figure  for  1913,  and 
moreover  marked  a  decline  of  18  per  cent  from  the  year  1929.  Official  figures 
of  pig  iron  production  show  that  338  furnaces  in  blast  in  1913  turned  out  a 
monthly  average  of  855,000  tons.  In  December,  1930,  the  76  blast  furnaces  (all 
that  were  still  operating)  produced  only  349,800  tons,  although  the  increased 
output  of  each  furnace  proves  greatly  improved  efficiency  and  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  hold  its  own  against  the  world  under  fair  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  world  production  in  1930  was  26  per  cent  in  excess  of 
1913.  Whereas  Britain's  pre-war  share  was  10  per  cent,  it  fell  last  year  to  8  per 
cent.  Moreover,  this  output  was  lower  than  in  1913,  and  22  per  cent  below  that 
of  1929. 

As  a  natural  corollary  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  exports  of  pig  iron  and 
finished  products,  including  bars,  plates,  sheets,  tinplates,  rails,  etc.,  fell  from 
414,000  tons  in  1913  to  364,900  tons  in  1929,  with  a  further  reduction  in  1930. 
Simultaneously,  imports  of  similar  foreign  products  rose  from  185,900  tons  in 
1913  to  234,700  in  1929,  with  another  substantial  growth  in  1930.  The  increase 
in  imports  of  pig  iron  alone  was  50>  per  cent  over  1913  imports,  and  almost 
as  great  in  several  other  lines,  notably  steel  sheets  and  steel  bars,  and  the  time 
appears  to  be  fast  approaching  when  Britain,  who  formerly  supplied  the  iron 
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and  steel  requirements  of  the  world  to  a  substantial  extent,  will  be  importing 
as  much  if  not  more  than  she  exports.  Lower  wages  and  more  favourable  con- 
ditions abroad,  combined  with  the  practice  of  clumping  Continental  supplies  into 
the  United  Kingdom's  free  markets,  are  responsible  for  the  present  unfortunate 
position. 

Shipbuilding. — Lloyd's  returns  of  United  Kingdom  shipbuilding  during  the 
year  further  indicate  the  decreasing  activity  of  the  industry  and  the  unfavour- 
able outlook  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  true  that  the  output  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 479  vessels  of 
1,488,150  tons  gross — was  only  34,473  tons  less  than  in  1929,  although  the  com- 
paratively favourable  result  was  largely  due  to  a  special  demand  for  oil  tank 
vessels. 

The  total  amount  of  shipping  under  construction  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
however,  represented  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  651,352  tons  in  comparison  with 
what  was  being  built  at  the  end  of  December,  1929,  and  as  Lloyd's  point  out, 
this  decrease  is  the  largest  ever  recorded  during  any  twelve  months  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1922. 

Textiles. — It  is,  however,  the  textile  industry  which  has  supplied  the  par- 
ticularly black  spot  for  the  past  few  years.  In  the  case  of  cottons  a  variety  of 
unfavourable  features,  such  as  unrest  in  China  and  boycotting  in  India,  together 
with  the  low  price  of  silver,  have  added  to  permanent  economic  difficulties.  As 
a  result  there  was  a  further  decline  in  exports  of  both  piece  goods  and  yarns, 
and  the  production  of  mills  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  output  capacity,  with* 
short  time  general.  An  event  of  the  year  was  the  investigation  of  the  cotton 
industry  by  a  Government  Committee  following  a  prolonged  period  of  depres- 
sion and  labour  disputes.  The  resulting  report  fully  confirmed  the  general 
impression  that  the  whole  organization  of  the  industry  and  trade  has  become 
out  of  date  and  requires  drastic  overhauling  and  remodelling.  Although  the 
levying  of  import  duties  would  obviously,  as  in  the  case  of  many  industries, 
protect  the  home  market,  the  export  markets,  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  the 
industry,  can  never  be  recovered  until  the  present  cost  of  production  is  drastic- 
ally cut  down. 

This  can  only  be  achieved  by  complete  rationalization  of  the  industry,  with 
the  creation  of  larger  units,  technical  re-equipment,  the  adoption  of  automatic 
labour-saving  machinery,  and  the  ruthless  sweeping  away  of  scores  of  domestic 
restrictions  and  obsolete  customs  which  cause  costs  of  production  to  be  excessive 
in  comparison  with  competing  cotton  industries  which  have  been  established  in 
Japan,  India,  and  other  countries. 

Under  the  generally  unfavourable  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  the 
Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation  has  experienced  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  carrying  on  their  scheme  of  rationalization,  in  which  reduction  of  excessive 
capitalization  and  amalgamation  of  interests  play  such  an  important  part,  and 
upon  the  realization  of  which  the  recovery  and  future  of  the  industry  so  greatly 
depend. 

The  woollen  and  worsted  trades  have  also  experienced  another  depressing 
and  disappointing  year,  of  which  outstanding  features  were  decreased  production 
and  exports,  contrasted  with  ever-growing  imports  of  foreign-made  woollens. 
The  slump  in  the  price  of  raw  wool  and  a  prolonged  strike  combined  with  other 
labour  troubles  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  history  of  the  associated  hosiery,  linen,  and  artificial  silk  industries 
during  1930  was,  unfortunately,  almost  identical. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  TRADE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  22,  1931. — Following  an  initial  shipment  to  Manchester 
last  August,  the  trade  in  Canadian  live  cattle  to  this  country  enjoyed  a  moderate 
revival  during  the  later  months  of  the  year.  Apart  from  an  experimental,  and 
unprofitable,  shipment  sent  forward  in  the  summer  of  1928,  this  marks  the 
resumption  of  this  trade  after  an  interval  of  three  years. 

From  August  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  fourteen  shipments  of  Canadian 
cattle  reached  Manchester.  Arrivals  amounted  to  3,581,  of  which  3,448  were 
shipped  as  stores  and  133  as  fats.  Three  shipments  were  made  in  September, 
five  in  October,  four  in  November,  and  two  in  December. 

There  was  a  very  much  smaller  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  into  Birken- 
head.  In  September  455  animals  reached  that  port  and  399  in  October. 

While  Birkenhead  is  a  more  important  market  than  Manchester,  great  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  arranging  cargo  space  in  this  port.  When  it  became 
evident  last  summer  that  Canadian  cattle  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  British 
market,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  United  States  tariff,  the  first  problem  was 
that  of  obtaining  accommodation  as  most  of  the  cattle  boats  previously  engaged 
in  this  trade1  were  no  longer  in  commission,  and  the  only  companies  with  steamers 
ready  fitted  for  this  service  were  the  Manchester  Liners  and  the  Donaldson 
iLine.  As  the  Manchester  Liners  primarily  serve  their  own  home  port  of  Man- 
chester, they  were  reluctant  to  accept  cargo  for  Birkenhead.  In  response  to 
requests  from  shippers  to  help  early  movements,  however,  this  line  agreed  to 
carry  some  cattle  to  Birkenhead  and  two  shipments  were  made.  Thereafter  it 
was  found  too  expensive  owing  to  the  landing  charges  involved  through  the 
steamship  company  having  to  pay  additional  rates,  and  subsequent  shipments 
carried  by  this  line  went  into  Manchester.  One  shipment  of  200  head  was  made 
to  Birkenhead  during  September  by  the  Donaldson  Line. 

PRICES  AT  MANCHESTER 

According  to  dealers  handling  Canadian  cattle  at  Manchester,  the  prices 
realized  during  September  for  Ontario  beasts  averaged  from  8jd.  (17-J-  cents) 
to  9^d.  cents)  in  sink,  values  which  compared  very  favourably  with  Irish 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  recession  later  on,  and  in  November  Ontario  animals 
were  bringing  around  8d.  (16  cents) ,  with  some  Western  cattle  averaging  from 
"Id.  (14-^  cents)  to  7Jd.  (15^  cents).  During  the  closing  month  of  the  year, 
as  anticipated  in  earlier  reports,  strong  competition  was  met  from  Irish,  but  in 
spite  of  heavy  arrivals  from  that  source,  Canadian  cattle  of  similar  weights 
and  quality  brought  equivalent  prices  even  after  practically  three  years'  absence 
from  the  market.  The  majority  of  heavier  store  cattle  reaching  Manchester 
were  sold  for  slaughter.  Those  sent  out  for  further  feeding,  however,  are  under- 
stood to  have  done  well. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SHIPMENT 

At  the  end  of  October  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  arranged 
an  experimental  shipment  of  127  head  of  cattle  to  Manchester,  consisting  of 
groups  of  bullocks  of  various  weights  ranging  from  850  up  to  1,400  pounds,  the 
object  being  to  test  the  market  as  to  the  type  most  suitable.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  shipments  during  the  fall,  it  is  understood  that  the  prices  realized  were 
comparable  to  those  obtained  for  Irish  bullocks  of  similar  weight  and  quality 
and  that  there  were  buyers  for  all  weights,  the  only  difference  being  a  more 
limited  market  for  the  larger  animals.  In  this  connection,  Manchester  has  gener- 
ally preferred  'eaner  beasts  than  Birkenhead. 
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Shipments  to  Manchester  fell  off  in  December,  and  it  now  looks  as  though 
the  decision  to  close  down  the  Animals  Landing  Wharf  at  Mode  Wheel,  Man- 
chester, on  the  Ship  Canal,  arrived  at  after  lengthy  consideration  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  will  prevent  the  landing  of  cattle  at  Manchester  after  April, 
unless  some  other  premises  are  provided.  The  wharf,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
run  at  a  loss  for  thirty-five  years. 

PRICES  AT  BIRKENHEAD 

Dealers  handling  shipments  to  Birkenhead  advise  that  the  prices  realized 
for  the  arrivals  of  store  cattle  in  September  averaged  from  Tfd.  (15i  cents) 
to  8Jd.  (16i  cents)  in  sink  or  £23  10s.  ($114.36)  to  £24  ($116.80)  per  head.  In 
October  a  shipment  of  399  cattle  consigned  as  fats  brought  from  7|d.  (15-V 
cents)  to  8d.  (16  cents)  in  sink.  The  most  favoured  weights  of  bullocks  for 
this  market  for  ordinary  trade  seem  to  be  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  and  for 
the  Kosher  market  from  1,300  to  1,400  pounds.  Owing  to  there  being  no  land- 
ing wharf  for  overseas  cattle  in  London,  the  importance  of  Birkenhead  as  a 
cattle  depot  is  increased,  as  London  draws  a  heavy  percentage  of  its  beef  sup- 
plies from  this  centre,  and  this  office  has  been  approached  by  several  cattle 
firms  wishing  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  shippers. 

Future  shipments  to  this  market  will  obviously  depend  largely  on  the  rela- 
tive values  as  between  Canadian  and  English  ruling  market  prices.  It  is  the 
opinion,  however,  of  one  authority  closely  connected  with  Canadian  cattle 
interests  that,  if  the  present  duty  against  Canadian  cattle  entering  the  United 
States  is  continued,  the  surplus  of  live  stock  from  the  Dominion  should  undoubt- 
edly come  to  the  British  market,  and  that  the  problem  of  transportation  could 
be  gradually  overcome  as  shipping  companies  and  others  interested  in  the  move- 
ment become  confident  that  the  trade  is  again  established  on  a  reasonably  per- 
manent basis. 

RECENT  PRICES  FOR  IRISH  SHIPMENTS 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  trade  in  Irish  cattle  was  slow  owing  to 
plentiful  supplies  of  meat  being  available  from  other  sources.  During  the  week 
ending  September  5  good-quality  light-weight  Irish  bullocks  were  realizing  from 
7^d.  (15  cents)  to  8d.  (16  cents)  in  sink,  and  heifers  about  the  same,  except  for 
a  few  beasts  which  probably  made  as  high  as  9d.  (18  cents).  A  week  later  with 
colder  weather  bullocks  were  bringing  from  7^d.  (154  cents)  to  8Jd.  (17  cents), 
and  heifers  from  8d.  (16  cents)  to  9d.  (18  cents).  Around  December  20  bul- 
locks were  averaging  7|d.  (154  cents)  to  8fd.  (17^  cents).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  in  the  face  of  large  arrivals,  good-quality  small-weight  Irish  bul- 
locks were  sold  at  from  7|d.  (15J  cents)  to  8|d.  (17J  cents),  and  heifers  from 
8d.  (16  cents)  to  9d.  (18  cents),  and  during  the  last  week  or  so  values  for  bul- 
locks have  been  from  8d.  (16  cents)  to  8Jd.  (17£  cents)  on  a  relatively  quiet 
market. 


MARKET  FOR  EGG  FILLERS,  FLATS  AND  CARTONS  IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  13,  1931. — While  the  fact  that  Lancashire  is  one  of  the 
principal  poultry-rearing  districts  in  England  would  seem  to  indicate  a  strong 
market  for  egg  flats,  fillers,  and  cartons,  the  outlet  is  comparatively  limited 
owing  to  the  steady  inflow  of  imported  eggs,  and  the  tendency  of  wholesalers 
to  deal  in  them  to  the  exclusion  of  home  produce.  Eggs  arrive  at  Liverpool 
throughout  the  year  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Imported  eggs  are  packed  in  many  types  of  cases,  but  the  use  of  30-dozen 
sectional  cases,  which  may  or  may  not  be  fitted  with  a  centre  partition,  seems 
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to  have  increased.  The  preference  for  these  cases  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
governmental  regulations  such  as  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  in  part  to  railway 
regulations  precluding  any  claim  for  damages  for  eggs  broken  in  transit  which 
are  not  packed  in  separate  sections,  and  finally  to  the  ease  of  handling  and 
quick  resale  of  such  boxes  among  distributors.  It  is  this  last  feature  that 
directly  limits  the  sale  of  new  fillers  and  flats  in  the  North  of  England.  For 
t  sample,  eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  arrive  in  30-dozen  boxes  fitted  with 
cardboard  fillers  and  flats.  These  boxes  once  emptied  of  their  original  contents 
are  still  good  tor  some  two  or  three  trips,  and  are  quickly  bought  up  by  packing 
houses  at  around  7d.  (14  cents)  a  box,  including  fillers,  etc.  One  company  who 
require  around  300  boxes  a  week  make  a  specialty  of  buying  up  second-hand 
import  cases  from  the  supplies  available  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
They  figure  that  it  is  cheaper  to  do  this  than  pay  9d.  (18  cents)  per  set  for  fillers 
and  flats  alone,  and  considerably  more  for  the  box  shooks.  The  fact  that  the 
importer,  the  commission  agent,  and  the  wholesaler,  dealing  in  the  quantities 
i  hey  do,  and  depending  on  a  quick  turnover  for  a  profit,  are  inclined  to  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  repacking  of  eggs,  and  thus  cut  to  the  minimum  the 
opportunity  of  using  new  fillers  and  flats,  is  another  limiting  influence. 

Allowing  for  the  factors  just  mentioned,  there  nevertheless  exists  a  fair 
market  for  fillers  and  flats  among  the  producers  and  dealers  in  home-produced 
eggs. 

The  actual  producer  may  dispose  of  his  eggs  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  may 
sell  to  a  local  collector  or  higgler,  or  to  a  local  wholesaler;  he  may  ship  them 
to  a  co-operative  association  for  grading,  packing,  and  sale;  or  he  may  sell 
them  to  some  large  provision  store  in  one  of  the  nearby  cities.  Frequently  the 
farmer  owns  his  cases,  which  are  returned  to  him  when  emptied  by  the  whole- 
saler or  retailer.  In  the  case  of  a  large  Liverpool  provision  store  these  cases 
are  in  30-  and  60-dozen  sizes,  of  strong  construction,  the  filler  made  of  extra 
heavy  brown  cardboard,  and  the  flats  consisting  of  lengths  of  felt,  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  or  more.  This  particular  type  of  case  along 
with  the  filler  and  flat  is  made  by  an  English  company.  The  store  referred  to 
repacks  the  eggs  into  cartons  of  a  dozen,  stamped  with  its  name. 

One  large  distributing  organization  in  this  territory  stated  that  the  farmer 
sent  his  eggs  to  them  in  returnable  crates,  the  eggs  being  repacked  after  grading 
in  30-dozen  cases;  the  light  filler  and  flat  familiar  to  Canadian  shippers  is  in  use. 
Around  20,000  sets  of  new  fillers  and  flats  were  required  in  a  season,  and  these 
were  obtained  from  an  English  manufacturer  at  a  very  low  rate  per  set,  2,000 
sets  at  a  time.  As  English  eggs  are  often  stored  from  March  onwards,  fillers 
and  flats  must  be  moisture-resistant  and  of  fairly  strong  construction. 

Last  year  a  Government  scheme  for  egg  marketing  was  launched,  under 
which  a  dealer  handling  over  a  set  minimum  of  thirty  cases  weekly  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  is  permitted  to  use  a  national  mark  label  on  his 
goods,  providing  he  complies  with  the  required  standard  of  packing,  etc.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  leaflet  No.  6,  issued  February  5,  1929,  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
reads  as  follows: — 

Unless  a  registered  packer  is  otherwise  authorized  by  the  National  Marks  Committee, 
a  national  mark  label  may  only  be  applied  to: — 

(a)  New  30-dozen  non-returnable  wTooden  cases  of  the  type  approved  by  the  ministry, 
the  internal  fittings  or  packing  material  being  fillers  and  flats,  cartons  holding 
1  dozen  or  ^  dozen  eggs,  or  wood-wool. 

(b)  New  10-,  15-,  20-,  or  30-dozen  non-returnable  cases  of  fiberite,  fibre-board,  or  corru- 
gated board  of  types  approved  by  the  ministry,  the  internal  fittings  hemp;  fillers  and 
flats  or  cartons  holding  1  dozen  or  \  dozen  eggs. 

(c)  New  cartons  of  types  approved  by  itftie  ministry  and  holding  1  dozen  or  -V  dozen 
eggs;  if  such  cartons  are  packed  for  sale  in  and  with  a  holding  container,  then  such 
container  must  be  one  of  those  specified  in  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
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According  to  lists  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  December, 
1930,  there  were  approximately  twenty-seven  packers  operating  under  the 
national  mark  in  the  nine  counties  comprising  the  North  of  England  territory. 
Five  of  these  were  situated  in  Lancashire,  five  in  Lincolnshire,  and  six  in  York- 
shire. (Further  information  of  a  confidential  nature  regarding  this  scheme 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool.) 

Egg  cartons  in  dozen  or  half-dozen  sizes  are  used  by  dairies,  departmental 
stores,  packers,  and  retail  dealers,  etc.,  and  for  the  most  part  are  supplied  by 
English  manufacturers.  Prices  vary  according  to  material  and  design.  One 
firm  in  this  city  using  a  box  of  special  patented  design  pays  53s.  ($12.89)  per 
1,000  for  dozen-size  boxes  in  white  cardboard  and  3s.  (73  cents)  less  when  made 
in  the  grey  board.  On  the  other  hand,  another  firm  is  buying  a  plain  square  type 
of  box  in  grey  board  and  ordinary  filler  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  this 
has  been  quoted  in  our  confidential  report. 

Confidential  information  regarding  various  aspects  of  this  report  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  on  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Liverpool.  They  are  also  referred  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1480  in  this  issue  (page 
163). 


PETROLEUM   PRODUCTION   IN   INDIA   AND  BURMA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  December  29,  1930. — Statistics  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India  for  1929 — the  latest  available — show  that  petroleum  production  in 
India  and  Burma  during  that  year  amounted  to  306,148,093  gallons  valued  at 
£4,800,448 — a  slight  increase  over  1928,  when  production  was  305,943,711  valued 
at  £4,314,207.  In  1919  and  1921  there  was  a  production  in  each  year  of  well 
over  305^  million  gallons,  but  this  dropped  to  281,113,909  gallons  in  1927,  so 
that  although  1928  and  1929  records  an  increase  over  previous  years,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  authorities  that  this  is  but  an  arrest  with  possible  interruptions  in 
the  decline  of  production  which  has  set  in.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  after  exhaustive  geological  research  no  new  fields  have  been  discovered, 
and  future  development  must  be  of  a  conservative  nature  rather  than  intensive 
iu  view  of  the  national  importance  of  this  resource. 

The  world's  production  of  petroleum  in  1929  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
203  million  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  (67  per  cent)  and  Vene- 
zuela (9-7  per  cent)  supplied  the  bulk.  Other  producing  countries  were  Russia, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Roumania,  Peru,  Trinidad,  Canada,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Argentina,  and  Persia.  India's  share  was  0-61  per  cent  as  compared  with  0-70 
per  cent  in  1928,  her  position  among  the  petroleum-producing  countries  of  the 
world  falling  from  eleventh  in  1928  to  twelfth  in  1929. 

The  principal  and  most  highly  developed  field  in  the  Indian  Empire  is  the 
Yenangyaung  of  Upper  Burma,  which  in  1929  again  showed  a  decline.  In  1924 
there  was  an  increase  in  production  of  6^-  million  gallons,  but  in  1925  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  21-2  million  gallons,  and  in  each  successive  year  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  varying  from  14^  million  gallons  to  one  million  in 
1929.  This  field  still  continues  to  produce  from  the  old  Burmese  hand-dug  wells. 
Jt  is  now  the  exception  for  a  new  well  in  the  field  to  produce  over  fifty  barrels 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  the  Khodaung  area  operated  by  the  Burmah 
Oil  Company  such  is  not  the  case.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  geological  position 
of  the  block  and  to  its  comparatively  youthful  stage  of  production,  but  prin- 
cipally to  development  on  a  scientific  basis  as  compared  with  the  intensive  and 
competitive  drilling  in  the  other  area. 
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In  the  Yenangyaung  field  in  1928  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,450 
producing  wells,  including  150  hand-dug,  while  in  1929  the  numbers  were  nearly 
2,750,  of  which  approximately  185  were  dug  by  hand.  These  wells  are  mostly 
shallow,  reaching  a  depth  of  around  2,800  feet.  This  field  is  gradually  being 
replaced  by  the  Singu  held,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  developed  by  the 
Burmah  Oil  Company.  Production  in  this  area  in  1929  was  some  22  million 
gallons  below  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  company's  policy  to  develop  only 
quantities  sufficient  to  stabilize  the  production  of  their  refineries.  Wells  in  this 
field  arc  producing  from  3,000-foot  sand.  Electric  power  is  in  use  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  both  for  drilling  and  production,  with  a  consequent  economy 
in  the  use  of  gas  for  fuel. 

In  the  Yenangyaung  field,  which  was  first  opened  in  1891,  expansion  up  to 
1S94  was  slow,  but  from  then  to  1898  rose  rapidly,  when  production  reached 
more  than  6,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1903  the  largest  quantity  ever  produced 
from  this  field  was  reached,  namely  22,665,518  gallons.  From  1909  to  1918  pro- 
diiction  averaged  around  5,000,000  gallons  per  annum,  when  it  began  to  show  a 
gradual  decline  until  1925,  when  it  had  reached  as  low  as  1,500,000  gallons.  After 
that  year  there  was  a  slight  recovery,  in  1927  production  amounting  to  1,844,946 
gallons,  and  in  1928  to  3,072,222  gallons,  due  to  increased  drilling  operations, 
while  in  1929  production  jumped  to  17,606,935  gallons. 

Supplies  of  oil  on  a  remunerative  scale  are  reported  to  have  been  struck  at 
Lanywa — which  is  now  included  in  the  Chauk  field — so  that  it  is  considered 
highly  probable  that  the  river  Irrawaddy  covers  commercial  oil  deposits.  The 
question  of  reaching  these  sub-fluviatile  deposits  by  tunnelling  beneath  the  river 
with  chambers  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  derricks  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

Other  Burma  fields  are  Minbu,  which  showed  a  decrease  on  the  year?s  pro- 
duction of  300,000  gallons.  The  heavy  oil  from  this  field  is  considered  less 
profitable  to  refine  than  from  the  others.  Upper  Chindwin  increased  production 
by  over  487,000  gallons,  while  the  Thayetmyo  fields — which  in  1928  had  shown 
a  decline  of  more  than  272,000  gallons — in  1929  increased  their  production  by 
some  19,000  gallons.  Certain  areas  of  this  field  have  been  drilled  to  their 
economic  limit  and  are  at  very  low  producing  levels. 

In  Assam  the  Digboi  field  extended  production  in  1929  by  some  3,000,000 
gallons,  which  was  considered  disappointing,  while  in  the  Surma  valley  the 
Badarpur  field  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  700,000  gallons,  due  to  natural 
decline  and  failure  to  prove  new  sands.  Sixty  new  wells  were  drilled  with  dis- 
appointing results,  Masimyur,  a  prospecting  area,  showed  a  decline  in  the 
year  from  20,000  to  5,000  gallons. 

In  the  Punjab  the  Khaur  field  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  7,000,000  gal- 
lons, or  57  per  cent.  Most  of  this  oil  was  recovered  from  3,800-foot  sand  proved 
the  preceding  year. 

IMPORTS  INTO  INDIA 

Imports  of  kerosene  into  India  and  Burma  in  1929  show  a  slight  decrease. 
The  following  countries  sent  decreased  quantities:  Persia  (10,000,000  gallons). 
Sumatra  (2,000,000),  and  Borneo  (12,500,000) ;  the  following  were  credited  with 
increases:  Russia  (including  Georgia),  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  United 
States.  Imports  from  the  last-named  country  were  in  1927  more  than  60,250,000 
gallons,  in  1928  only  about  17,000,000,  while  in  1929  they  amounted  to  23,500,000. 

Imports  of  fuel  oil  into  India  in  1929  amounted  to  115,000,000  gallons,  or 
over  14,000,000  gallons  more  than  in  1928.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  came 
from  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  balance  from  Borneo. 
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"BULGE-STICKS"  FOR  CITRUS  CRATES  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  19,  1931.— In  connection  with  the  report  on 
the  citrus  industry  of  Jamaica,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1400  (November  29,  1930),  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  citrus  packers  in 
this  country  are  now  using  a  "  bulge-stick  "  with  each  crate. 

This  stick  is  a  piece  of  pine,  fir,  or  other  suitable  wood,  of  the  following 
dimensions:  for  orange  crates,  11J  by  j  by  \\  inches;  for  grapefruit  crates, 
Il-J  by  i  by  2  inches. 

The  stick  is  placed  on  top  of  the  middle  division  of  the  box,  when  filled 
with  fruit,  and  takes  the  strain  caused  by  the  bending  of  the  cover.  The  stick 
is  nailed  in  position  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  although  a  bulge  of  1\  inches  at  the  middle  of  the 
crate  was  prescribed  by  law  in  the  case  of  oranges,  and  one  of  2  inches  in  that 
of  grapefruit,  sticks  were  not  used,  but  the  packers  have  found  out  that  the 
insertion  of  a  stick  makes  the  fruit  carry  better.  Cases  of  citrus  fruit  when 
shipped  by  ocean  freight  inevitably  have  to  stand  a  certain  amount  of  rough 
handling. 

These  "  bulge-sticks/'  a  specimen  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  are  supplied  by  the  American  shippers  of  crates, 
with  no  extra  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

HAMBURG  FISH  MEAL  MARKET 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  20,  1931. — The  fish  meal  market  in  Germany  remains 
quiet  and  only  a  small  amount  of  business  is  being  transacted.  The  low  prices 
for  hogs  and  the  high  duties  on  fodder  are  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the  hog- 
raising  industry.  On  December  1,  1930,  the  hog  population  in  Germany  totalled 
23,360,000  as  compared  with  19,940,000  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  downward  trend  of  the  cycle  has  now  set  in. 
Accordingly,  at  the  present  time  there  is  only  a  limited  consumption  of  fish  meal 
in  Germany. 

A  more  disturbing  influence  on  the  German  import  trade  in  fish  meal  is  the 
weak  tendency  of  price  offers  from  the  principal  producing  countries.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  fish  oil  during  the  course  of  last  year  from  £26  to  £13 
has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  manufacturers  in  Norway  to  accept  lower  prices 
for  their  fish  meal  in  order  to  secure  funds  to  finance  their  operations.  Nor- 
wegian North  Coast  fresh  herring  meal  of  recognized  brands  and  with  analysis 
of  62  per  cent  protein,  12  per  cent  oil,  and  3  per  cent  salt,  is  being  offered  at 
£12  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Norwegian  West  Coast  meal 
is  being  offered  at  the  same  price,  but  little  is  being  purchased  as  buyers  prefer 
to  await  the  outcome  of  the  catch  in  Norway.  The  best  white  fish  meal  from 
Great  Britain,  with  an  analysis  of  60  per  cent  protein,  4  per  cent  oil,  and  3  per 
cent  salt,  is  being  offered  at  £15  10s.  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 
Japanese  sardine  meal  with  an  analysis  of  60  per  cent  protein,  7  to  9  per  cent 
oil,  and  practically  no  salt  is  offered  at  £11. 

A  few  hundred  tons  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  were  sold  to  Ham- 
burg importers  earlier  in  the  season,  but  at  the  present  range  of  prices  business 
in  this  product  would  appear  to  be  impossible. 

The  German  trade  statistics  indicate  that  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  last 
year  Germany  imported  a  total  of  95,858  metric  tons  of  fish  meal  valued  at 
$7,311,000  as  compared  with  106,837  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1929.  Norway 
was  the  principal  supplier  with  49,876  tons,  followed  by  Great  Britain  with 
27,556  tons.    Canada  and  the  United  States  together  supplied  6,142  tons. 
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ITALY'S   TRADE   WITH  CANADA,  JANUARY  TO   OCTOBER,  1930 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  January  17,  1931. — For  the  ton-months'  period  January  to  October, 
L930  the  figures  for  which  arc  now  available — Italy's  trade  with  Canada  was 
valued  at  4:91,955,962  lire,  compared  with  646,665,490  lire  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929. 

The  main  falling  off  is  in  the  imports  of  wheat,  which  for  the  period  under 
review  were  516,303  metric  tons,  compared  with  615,920  metric  tons  in  1929. 
Total  importations  of  hard  wheat  for  the  period  were  504,288  metric  tons,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  321,330  metric  tons  as  against  424,140  in  the  previous 
year,  and  Russia  60,768  metric  tons  against  none  in  the  previous  year.   In  soft 

i,  shipments  from  the  Argentine  fell  off  most — 146,17'5  against  421,132 
metric  tons.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  credited  with  109,369  metric  tons, 
compared  with  nil  in  the  previous  year.  Canada's  exports  have  remained  fairly 
stationary  in  soft  wheat,  but  those  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  off — 192,841 
against  261,894  metric  tons.  Importations  of  soft  wheat  from  Jugoslavia, 
Roumania,  and  Hungary  have  increased. 

Increases  were  recorded  in  the  following  imports  from  Canada:  dried  cod- 
fish,  canned  salmon,  automobiles  (317  cars  compared  with  55),  lumber,  and 
nude  asbestos.  While  imports  of  overshoes  and  other  rubber  footwear  decreased 
in  quantity,  the  value  increased.  There  were  no  imports  of  chemical  fertilizers 
in  the  1930  period,  as  compared  with  777  tons  in  1929.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  artificial  silk  trade  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis,  shipments  of  rayon 
pulp  show  a  marked  falling  off — 39,056  against  66,946  metric  tons. 

Imports  into  Italy  from  the  United  States  for  the  period  were  valued  at 
2.207,682,627  lire  as  compared  with  2,981,183,484  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929. 

NOTES  FROM  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  January  17,  1931. — With  the  New  Year  the  Italian  Government  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  balance  the  budget,  and  is  conducting  a  campaign 
to  reduce  both  national  and  municipal  expenditures.    A  cut  of  10  per  cent  fcs 

aimed  at. 

According  to  the  National  Social  Insurance  Fund's  statistical  returns,  there 
were  534,280  unemployed  on  November  30.  About  25  per  cent  of  these  are 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  benefit.  The  preliminary  figures  of  the 
Association  of  Italian  Corporations'  monthly  bulletin  showr  the  trade  deficit  at 
the  end  of  November  as  4,646-5  million  lire,  against  5,746-7  million  lire  for  the 
corresponding  date  in  1929. 

It  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  stock  issued  on  foreign  markets  by  lead- 
ing Italian  companies,  such  as  Fiat,  Pirelli,  Montecatini,  etc.,  have  during  the 
last  two  years  again  passed  into  Italian  hands. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  landed  at  Italian  ports  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1930  was  78,450 — practically  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  visitors  were  from  North  America.  A  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  the  last  month  considered — August — with  those  of 
August,  1929,  showrs  a  decline  of  1,750  passengers  or  17  per  cent,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  worldwide  financial  crisis. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  wheat,  Italian  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  increased  from  198-9  million  lire  in  the  January -to-August  period  of  last 
year  to  280-4  million  this  year. 

The  Premier,  Signor  Mussolini,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  has  contra- 
dicted any  rumours  that  may  have  found  currency  that  the  Italian  Government 
contemplated  lowering  the  stabilized  parity  of  the  lira.  He  said  that  any  such 
lowering  would  be  "  an  incredible  folly  which  would  throw  us  back  into  a  state 
of  indescribable  confusion." 
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MARKET  FOR  CONCENTRATED  MILK  IN  PANAMA,  VENEZUELA, 

AND  COLOMBIA 

James  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Panama 

Panama  City,  January  15,  1931. — Although  fresh  milk  is  supplied  to  both 
the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  by  the  local  dairy  industry,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  evaporated,  condensed  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  dried  or 
powdered  milk.  The  demand  is  for  the  trade  in  the  interior  where  the  sanitary 
services  are  inadequate,  for  foreign  mining  and  fruit  companies,  for  children's 
food,  and  also  for  the  general  trade  in  the  cities.  The  total  population  of 
Panama  is  442,000,  of  which  52,000  are  whites  and  the  remainder  Mestizos, 
negroes,  and  Indians. 

Importations  into  Panama  of  the  various  classes  of  milk,  together  with 
principal  countries  of  origin,  in  1928  and  1929  were  as  follows: — 

Condensed  Milk 

1928  1929 

Kg.  $  Kg.  $ 

Total                                       387,387  90.910  462,994  108,199 

United  States                    306,487  91,814  445,029  104^030 

Holland                                10,395  3,783  11,803  2,499 

Evaporated  Milk 

1928  1929 
Kg.  $  Kg.  $ 

Total   1,107,552  191,985  1.382.G3G  230,554 

United  States   1,100,919  191,835  1,382,003  230,404 

Powdered  or  Dried  Milk 

1928  1929 

Kg.                 $                  Kg.  $ 

Total                                        40,449  23,583  59,711  32,876 

United  States                     40,427  23,555  58,937  32,G1G 

Malted  Milk 

1928  1929 
Kg.  $  Kg.  $ 

United  States   1,931  6,348  19,700  2,057 

There  are  also  small  importations  of  full  cream  milk,  the  value  of  which 
in  1928  was  $368:  the  sources  of  supply  arc  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Competition  is  extremely  keen  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  well-known  firms.  One  of  these,  which  has  wide  international  connections 
and  which  imports  a  considerable  amount  from  Canadian  plants,  is  particularly 
strong  in  this  market.  The  greater  part  of  the  milk  sold  is  distributed  from 
stocks  held  here,  through,  a  branch  office  of  the  factory.  The  remainder  is  sold 
chiefly  by  local  commission  merchants,  who  carry  stocks.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  initiate  business  through  the  services  of  a  local  commission  agent  if 
arrangements  were  not  made  to  carry  stocks. 

Sanitary  certificates  signed  by  Canadian  Government  authorities  meet  the 
local  Government  regulations  on  the  subject. 

The  import  duty  on  milk  is  3  cents  per  kilogram  gross  weight.  Consular 
fees  amount  to  2  per  cent  of  the  duty,  and  the  additional  charge  lor  bills  of 
lading,  landing  costs,  etc.,  amount  to  approximately  a  further  1  per  cent. 
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Venezuela 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Venezuela  who  are  consumers  of  imported 
foodstuffs  are  concentrated  in  the  two  principal  commercial  centres,  Caracas 
and  Maracaibo.  '  " 

The  district  surrounding  Caracas,  the  capital,  enjoys  a  semi-tropical 
climate  due  to  its  altitude,  and  conditions  are  generally  favourable  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  milk  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  city  of  Caracas  itself 
obtains  its  fresh  milk  from  dairy  farms  at  Maracay,  which  is  about  50  miles 
distant,  and  where  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  his  private  estate.  Large 
herds  of  pure-bred  cattle  are  kept  there,  and  in  conjunction  modern  creameries 
and  a  pasteurization  plant  are  operated.  Consequently  Caracas  has  a  steady 
source  of  supplv  for  all  classes  of  dairy  products,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
imported  articles  is  correspondingly  low  as  compared  with  the  population. 

Maracaibo,  the  second  and  only  other  important  commercial  centre  in 
Venezuela,  is  situated  at  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  tropical.  The  supply  of 
fresh  milk  is  limited,  and  the  methods  of  distribution  tend  to  favour  the  con- 
sumption of  canned  milk.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large  foreign  population, 
employed  mostly  in  the  oilfields  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  they  are 
important  consumers. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  of  condensed,  sterilized,  and  preserved  milk 
according  to  ports  of  entry,  together  with  total  imports  from  all  sources,  in  1927 
and  1928  were  as  follows: — 


(Bolivars 

converted 

into  dollars 

) 

192 

7 

1928 

Kg. 

$ 

Kg. 

$ 

To  La  Guaira  (for 

Caracas) 

122,381 

43.427 

155.550 

59,763 

To  Maracaibo  . . 

430,035 

131.472 

487,665 

156,059 

To  Puerto  Cabello 

15,420 

5,919 

20,624 

8,647 

72,689 

20,992 

95,068 

31,190 

Total  all  sources 

646,525 

201,810 

758,907 

255,659 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela  in  1928  were  as  follows:  fresh 
milk,  437  gallons  ($707);  condensed,  4,450'  cwt.  ($52,171);  evaporated,  5,280 
cwt.  ($48,458);  and  powdered,  2,006  cwt.  ($82,945). 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  export  figures  from  the  United  States  and 
the  import  figures  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Canadian  exports  are 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

Colombia 


Although  cattle-raising  is  an  important  industry  in  Colombia,  dairying 
has  not  been  extensively  developed.  However,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  com- 
mercial centres  as  Bogota,  Medellin,  and  Cali,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favourable,  there  are  a  number  of  comparatively  large  dairy  farms  operated  by 
wealthy  landowners.  The  hot  country  on  the  coast — e.g.  Barranquilla  and 
Cartagena — and  the  towns  in  the  Magdalena  river  valley  have  a  very  limited 
supply  of  fresh  milk,  and  consequently  it  is  in  these  districts  that  the  most 
important  market  is  found  for  imported.  The  National  Government  formerly 
gave  financial  assistance  to  individuals  to  encourage  them  to  import  pure-bred 
stock,  but  this  has  recently  been  withdrawn. 

The  fresh  milk  supply  on  the  whole  is  not  made  available  under  sanitary 
conditions,  and  is  not  generally  used  for  infants'  food  or  by  foreigners.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  demand  throughout  all  Colombia  for  canned  milk. 

There  are  three  well-known  American  brands,  one  in  particular  well  estab- 
lished in  the  market.  There  are  a  few  other  American  brands  which  have  a 
small  sale.   A  limited  amount  of  Dutch  and  Danish  milk  is  also  imported. 
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In  order  to  have  effective  representation  in  Colombia,  an  exporter  can 
either  appoint  a  provision  import  firm  in  each  of  the  five  commercial  centres — 
Bogota,  Cali,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  and  Cartagena— as  sole  distributor,  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  them  to  carry  stocks,  or,  lacking  an  available  commission 
house  to  represent  them  for  the  whole  country,  appoint  a  commission  agent  in 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  centres.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  centres 
of  population  are  widely  separated  and  practically  independent  commercially 
of  each  other.   The  appointment  of  an  agent  is  to  be  recommended. 

Import  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  package,  including  packing, 
so  that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  packing  as  light  as  possible  consistent 
with  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  rough  handling  to  which  freight  is 
invariably  subjected  in  shipments  for  the  interior  particularly. 

Imports  of  condensed,  evaporated,  and  other  classes  of  prepared  milk  to 
Colombia  in  1927  and  1928,  together  with  principal  countries  of  origin,  were  as 
follows  (latest  available) : — 

(Colombian  ipci?o  =  0-976  cents  United  States) 


1927  1928 

Kg.               $  Kg.  $ 

United  States                              540,818          161,303  809,503  228,575 

Holland                                       35,798             7,668  33,950  5,915 

Denmark                                     42,787            10,368  34,667  9,200 

Others                                         30,775            16.613  27,497  17,388 


Total   650,178  195,952  905,617  261,078 


Exports  of  milk  of  the  various  classes  to  Colombia  from  the  United  States 
in  1928  were  as  follows:  fresh,  1,318  gallons  ($717) ;  condensed,  516,273  pounds 
($59,920);  evaporated,  885,814  pounds  ($84,761);  powdered,  223,988  pounds 
($86,097) ;  infants'  food,  malted  milk,  etc.,  82,206  pounds  ($22,234) . 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

Importations  of  canned  milk  to  Colombia  are  regulated  by  Decree  No.  362 
of  July  15,  1926.  This  decree  states  that  milk  which  may  be  used  for  infants' 
food  must  (a)  contain  no  antiseptics  or  any  foreign  substances  except  cane 
sugar,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  cane  sugar  as  a  preservative,  it  must  be  steri- 
lized in  its  container;  {b)  the  butterfat  content  must  not  be  less  than  7J  per 
cent;  (c)  it  must  be  shipped  in  soldered  tins  with  the  inscription  in  Spanish  on 
label  "no  ha  sido  descremado" — unskimmed;  (d)  the  label  on  skimmed  must 
state  in  Spanish  that  it  is  lacking  in  butterfat  and  cannot  be  used  as  infants' 
food — "  no  puede  emplearse  en  la  alimentation  de  los  ninds  "  The  same  condi- 
tions apply  to  powdered  as  to  condensed  milk. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  January  20  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  issued  a 
recommendation  to  the  effect  that  electricity  meters  shall  bear  an  indication  of 
origin  upon  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  parts  of  elec- 
tricity meters,  they  propose  that  the  marking  shall  be  obligatory  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  not  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1404  (December  27,  1930) ,  a  draft  order  has  now  been  laid  before  Parliament 
which,  when  confirmed,  will  render  it  obligatory  for  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs 
of  the  descriptions  enumerated  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  when  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to 
the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers  :— 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping 
and  banking  representatives. 
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(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  wThich  may  be  given  for  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that 
officer  with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(d)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(/)  Details  of  the  experience  lie  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the 
Trade  Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  MAIZE  CROP 

The  present  season's  maize  crop  for  the  Union  is  stated  to  be  22,507,155 
writes  a  Durban  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
The  Transvaal,  with  8,836,458  bags,  is  the  largest  producer,  followed  by  the 
Free  State  with  7.257,691  bags,  Natal  1,884,749  bags,  and  the  Cape  870,910  bags. 
Native  production  amounted  to  3,657,247  bags.  The  actual  production  of  the 
Union  is  slightly  lower  than  the  final  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  was  made  on  July  15  last  and  foreshadowed  a  crop  of  23,075,000  bags. 
The  present  season's  crop  is  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000  bags  over  that  of 
the  previous  year,  when  the  yield  was  18,690,722  bags. 

The  quantity  available  for  export  was  10,670,155  bags,  on  the  basis  of  a 
home  consumption  of  11,837,000  bags.  Of  the  exportable  surplus,  6,367,643 
were  actually  shipped  up  to  December  13,  while  281,674  bags  are  awaiting 
shipment  at  the  ports.   The  net  surplus  in  the  country  at  present  is  estimated 

ally  at  4,020,838  bags.  In  these  figures,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  carry-over  from  the  previous  season's  crop  has  not  been 
included. 

DANISH  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  3,  1931. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  Canadian  goods 
into  Denmark,  the  following  information  regarding  documentation  has  been  coi- 
li  cted  from  the  Danish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  interested  in  the  Danish  market. 

All  goods  imported  into  Denmark  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading 
which  is  presented  by  the  importer  to  the  Danish  customs  authorities  in  order 
to  prove  ownership  and  to  effect  clearance  of  the  goods.  Invoices  must  be  for- 
warded in  duplicate,  as  a  copy  is  required  by  the  customs  officials  in  the  case 
of  goods  subject  to  an  acl  valorem  rate  of  duty.  All  invoices  must  be  dated  and 
signed  by  the  exporter,  and  must  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate 
specification  of  the  shipment,  as  well  as  information  regarding  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, conditions  of  payment,  and  other  terms  of  sale.  In  the  case  of  goods  sent 
on  consignment,  the  invoices  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  the 
exporter  as  to  the  export  market  price  of  the  goods  in  the  country  of  export  at 
the  time  of  shipment.  The  same  documents  are  required  whether  the  goods  are 
shipped  direct  from  Canada  or  via  the  United  States. 

All  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  may  be  prepared  in  the  English  language, 
and  no  consular  visas  are  required.  The  use  of  metric  weights  and  measures  is 
not  obligatory,  neither  need  the  prices  be  given  in  Danish  kroner.  There  are 
no  special  regulations  in  force  in  Denmark  regarding  the  marking  of  cases  in 
which  the  goods  are  imported. 

In  accordance  with  the  Canadian  Official  Postal  Guide  of  1930,  goods  may 
be  shipped  to  Denmark  by  parcel  post  provided  that  the  parcels  do  not  exceed 
?>\  feet  in  length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  and  that  the  length  plus  circumference 
does  not  exceed  6  feet.   The  weight  of  parcels  must  not  exceed  15  pounds. 

The  only  documents  the  Danish  customs  authorities  require  are  the  declara- 
tion forms  issued  by  the  Canadian  Post  Office.  These  should  be  made  out  in 
triplicate  by  the  Canadian  exporter  in  order  that  one  copy  may  remain  with  the 
parcel  after  its  arrival  in  Denmark,  since  the  other  two  copies  are  usually  sent 
to  the  importer  by  the  Danish  postal  officials  as  an  advice  that  the  parcel 
has  arrived.  It  is  further  suggested,  however,  that  ordinary  commercial  invoices 
should  be  sent  as  usual  to  the  importer,  since  the  declaration  form  for  parcels 
does  not  provide  much  space  for  details. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  URUGUAY 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Montevideo  reports  that  the  total  value  of 
imports  into  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930 
was  66,455,307  gold  pesos  (official  values),  while  exports  reached  a  value  of 
79,384,098  gold  pesos  (market  values).  The  adverse  trade  balance  of  1,964,067 
pesos,  which  was  a  feature  of  the  year  1929,  was  thus,  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1930,  transformed  into  an  apparent  favourable  balance  of  no  less  than 
12,928,791  pesos.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  period  under 
review,  145,839,405  pesos,  was  5,397,556  pesos  or  4  per  cent  more  than  that 
achieved  during  the  same  period  of  1929  (140,441,849  pesos). 

As  compared  with  the  whole  year  1929,  the  share  in  the  import  trade  secured 
by  the  United  States  decreased  by  5-6  per  cent  (i.e.,  from  31-4  per  cent  to  25-8 
per  cent),  while  Great  Britain  improved  her  position  by  1-4  per  cent  (i.e.,  from 
16  per  cent  to  17-4  per  cent) .  With  regard  to  exports.  Great  Britain's  purchases 
of  Uruguayan  produce  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  (34-1  per  cent  of  the 
total)  were  11  per  cent  more  than  for  the  year  1929  (23-1  per  cent),  while 
American  purchases  in  the  same  periods  decreased  by  3-4  per  cent,  from  12-1 
per  cent  to  8-7  per  cent. 

Uruguay's  main  articles  of  imports  during  the  nine  months  under  review 
in  order  of  value  were:  petrol,  fuel  oil,  coal,  refined  sugar,  olive  oil,  potatoes, 
motor  vehicles,  kerosene,  yerba  mate,  bar  iron  sections,  motor  car  tires  and 
tubes,  industrial  machinery,  pine  wood,  and  pure  silk. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

French  Certificate  of  Origin 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  that, 
effective  from  February  16,  1931,  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance  has  given 
notice  to  importers  that  chilled  pork  meat  (item  16A) ,  frozen  pork  meat  (item 
16B),  eggs  of  poultry,  birds  and  game  (item  34),  resinous  woods  in  logs,  etc. 
(item  135  bis),  and  flax,  raw,  scutched,  combed  or  torn  (item  142),  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  when  imported  into  France,  from  any 
country  except  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  So  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned  the  certificate  of  origin  was  already  required  for  all  these  product- 
except  flax  on  account  of  a  tariff  rate  lower  than  the  general  tariff  being 
applicable. 

France  Requires  Certificate  for  Bees  and  Honey 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes 
under  date  January  22  that,  as  a  result  of  the  inclusion  in  the  official  contagious 
list  of  certain  diseases  to  which  bees  are  subject,  the  French  Government  has 
passed  a  regulation  stipulating  that  from  now  on  a  sanitary  certificate  must 
be  submitted  with  all  shipments  containing  bees,  queen  bees,  honey  and  wax. 
There  is  no  set  form  for  this  certificate,  but  it  must  be  made  out  by  an  officially 
recognized  veterinary  and  vised  by  a  Government  official.  It  should  state  that 
for  the  past  six  months  the  bees  of  the  locality  from  which  the  shipment  origin- 
ates have  not  been  known  to  suffer  from  any  contagious  disease.  This  certificate 
may  be  submitted  in  the  English  language. 
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Hongkong  Regulations  Favour  British  Motor  Vehicles 

W.  .1.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Hongkong,  writes 
thai  only  motor  cars  or  motor  vehicles  of  British  manufacture  may  operate  as 
motor  buses  or  baxicabs  in  Hongkong,  Kowloon,  and  the  New  Territories.  Motor 
cos  and  motor  vehicles  manufactured  in  Canada  are  considered  as  of  British 
origin  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  and  are  therefore  available  for  use 
in  the  territories  in  question  as  taxicabs  and  omnibuses.  There  is  no  customs 
on  motor  vehicles  of  any  kind  entering  Hongkong. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  2,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  26,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 

of  comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 


in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  26 

Feb.  2 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1408 

$  .1409 

5 

 Belga 

.1390 

.  1396 

.  1396 

21 

.0072 

.  0072 

.0072 

9 

.0297 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2677 

.2677 

 Markka 

.0252 

.  0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

2 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2381 

.  2379 

5 

4.8660 

4.8617 

4.8621 

3 

..  ..Drachma 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.  4030 

.  4023 

2\ 

.1749 

.1749 

.1751 

5l 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

5% 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5$ 

.2680 

.  2677 

.2676 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.  0450 

74 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.  1035 

.1021 

6 

.2680 

.2681 

.2680 

3i 

.1930 

.  1938 

.1934 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0012 

1.0010 

21 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3053 

.  3065 

.1196 

.0901 

.0875 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1207 

.1211 

7 

.9733 

.9087 

.9685 

7 

.4985 

.4613 

.  4623 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.  3003 

.  3003 

7 

.1930 

.1777 

.1852 

1.0342 

.  6683 

.  6682 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0004 

1 . 0003 

 Dollar 

.2450 

.  2390 

.3650 

.3610 

.3610 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4956 

.  4955 

5.11 

.4020 

.4030 

.  4029 

 Tael 

.3178 

.3128 

Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.  4405 

.4404 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5632 

.5631 

 $1 

 %\ 

1.013 

i:  oof— l.oif 

1.001— 1.01| 

 $j 

4.8666 

4.8610 

4.8628 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1. 00|— 1.  on 

1.001— 1.01 1 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
■which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1468.  Bottled  Soft  Drinks. — A  West  African  indent  house  in  the  North  of  England 
wish  to  obtain  c.i.f.  Liverpool  and  West  African  prices  and  samples  of  bottled  soft  drinks. 

1469.  Sugar, — Commission  agent  in  Belize  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  sugar 
refinery  or  exporter. 

1470.  Milk.— Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  agency  for  canned,  evaporated, 
condensed,  and  dried  milk  for  Peru.  C.i.f.  Callao  prices  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner.  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1471.  Canned  Herring.— A  West  African  trading  house  in  the  North  of  England  wish 
to  receive  c.i.f.  West  African  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  on  canned  herring,  together  with 
samples. 

1472.  Canned  Salmon.— Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  an  agency  for  Peru. 
C.ii.  Callao  prices  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima, 
Peru. 

1473.  Potatoes.— A  firm  in  Trinidad  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian 
potatoes. 

1474.  Flour. — Commission  agent  in  Belize  would  like  to  represent  &  Canadian  flour 

mill. 

Miscellaneous 

1475.  Drugs,  etc — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  imperil  from  Canada  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  raw  materials  for  leather  and  boot  and  textile  industries. 

1476.  Screen  Cloth. — A  Trinidad  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  on  monel-metal 
screen  cloth. 

1477.  .Sacking. — A  Barbados  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  on  sacking  for  filtering 
sugar-cane  liquor.   Width  of  tiller  should  be  27  to  30  inches. 

1478.  Phonographs  and  Parts. — Manufacturers*  sales  representative  in  Peru  desires 
agency  for  a  made-dn-Canadia  phonograph  and  pants,  including  motors.  Prices  c.i.f.  Callao. 
Peru,  and  f.o.b.  New  York,  together  with  catalogues,  desired  by  Canadian' Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1479.  Kraft  Wrapping  Paper.— Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  agency  for 
Peru.  C.i.f.  Callao,  Peru,  prices  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla 
1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1480.  Egg  Crate  Fillers  and  Flats. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  house  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  egg  crate  tillers  and  flats. 

1481.  Light  Maple  Wood. — Good  furniture  factory  in  Barcelona  desires  to  import  Cana- 
dian maple  and  other  woods. 

1482.  Zinc  Sheets. — One  of  the  oldest  and  lapjesi  firms  in  China,  dealing  in  machinery, 
wish  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connect  ion  for  the  supply  of  zinc  sheets  for  boilers. 
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NEW  CARGO  SERVICE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  SCANDINAVIA 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  of  January  19,  1931,  that  an  agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
Swedish  America  Mexico  Line,  Gothenburg,  and  the  Norwegian  America  Line, 
Oslo,  bo  inaugurate  a  direct  regular  cargo  service  between  Canada  and  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  vice  versa,  beginning  in  April  of  this  year.  This  new 
joint  line  will  during  the  first  season  operate  four  steamers  with  sailings  every 
eighteenth  day  from  both  sides.  During  the  summer  the  vessels  will  call  at 
Montreal,  and  in  the  winter  at  Halifax. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(  TIic  soiUng  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Ant wcrp.— Beaverdale,  Feb.  27;  Beaverford,  March  20— -both  Canadian  Pacific, 
Evanger,  Feb.  28;  Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Ton*  Head,  Feb.  21;  Vardulia,  March  13;  Con- 
cordia, March  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin—  Mdnnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Montclare,  March 
13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  Melmore  Head,  Feb.  17;  Dunaff  Head, 
March  6 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  13;  Grey  County,  Feb.  14;  Brant 
County,  March  16 — (both  County  Hamburg- American  Line;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  March  19. 

To  Rotterdam. —Evanger,  Feb.  28;   Hada  County,  March  13— -both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Feb.  14;  Brant  County,  March  16 — ibotih  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Sendee,  Feb.  9. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb. 
27;  Melita,  March  6;  Montclare,  March  13 — tall  Canadian  Pacific;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  21; 
Yardulda,  March  13 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  13;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  20;  Beaver  date,  Feb.  27;  Beaver- 
brae,  March  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Feb.  19;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  5 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Feb.  23. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Clunepark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Drake,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National;  Manpesia,  Fob.  21;  Italia,  March  7;  Agnate 
Maersk,  March  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— San  Gil,  Feb.  14  and  March  14;  San  Bias,  Feb.  28— both.  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London— London  Exchange,  Feb.  9;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  23 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  March  2;  Samland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  2; 
Aurania,  Feb.  9;  Ausonia,  Feb.  23;  Alaunia,  March  9— all  Cunard  Line;  Maryland,  Feb.  16; 
Mississippi,  March  16 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  14;  Newfoundland,  March  3 — both  Furness  Line; 
Adriatic,  Feb.  16;  Dakarian,  March  2;  Cedric,  March  16— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Dakarian,  WThite  Star  Line,  March  2. 

To  Antwerp—  Westemiand,  Feb.  8  and  March  8;   Samland,  March  2— both  Red  Star 

Line. 

To  Glasgoiv.—Ahthriz,  Feb.  10;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  24— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg.— Gripsholm,  Feb.  23;  Drottningholm,  March  16— both  Swedish- 
American  Line.  ,  M 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Feb.  17  and  March  3  (also  calls 
at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Rosalind,  Feb.  14  and  28;  Silvia,  Feb.  21— both  Furness-Red  Gross 
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Line:  Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  14;  Newfoundland,  March  3 — both  Fumess  Line;  Sambro,  Feb. 
11  and  25  and  March  11;  Far-north,  Feb.  17  and  March  3 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call 
at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson.  Feb.  18;  Lady  Hawkins.  March 
1 — both  Canadian  National;  Agnate  Maersk,  Feb.  13;  Marpesia,  Feb.  27;  Italia,  March  13 
— all  Ocean  Dominon  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Feb.  12;  Cornwallis  (also 
calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26;  Champlain  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March 
12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Somers,  Feb.  13  and  March  13;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  20;  Lady 
Rodney,  Feb.  27;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  6— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Feb.  18;  Andalusia  (calls  at 
Montego  Bay  and  other  .Jamaica  outports),  March  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttclton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Con- 
structor, Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Feb.  28;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  March  14— -both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Mam  (also  calls  at  Mo.ji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  17; 
Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  1 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Ixion,  Feb.  24; 
Tyndareus,  March  17 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong)  ;  Bellingham  (also  calls 
at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai.  Hongkong  and  Manila),  Feb.  12;  Shelton  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  26;  Grays  Harbour  (also 
calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai.  Hongkong  and  Manila),  March  12 — all  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Hiye  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong).  Feb.  10; 
Shidzuoka  Maru.  Feb.  27;  Hikawa  Main  (also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong), 
March  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line.  Feb.  18  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Jamboanga) ;  Pleasantville,  Klaveness  Line,  Fob.  23  (also  calls  at 
Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singa.pore). 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  about  Feb.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
March  5. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Modjokerto,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  March  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttclton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
March;   Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  March  2  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Napier). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney.  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  March  4;  Annie  Johnson,  March  12 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Peter  Kerr,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  15. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  11;  Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25; 
Delftdyk,  March  15 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Feb.  19;  Portland,  March  12 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Libera 
Line,  March  4. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  March. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  Feb.  16;  San  Diego  (or  sub- 
stitute), March  4 — both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hollywood,  Feb.  16;  West  Nilus,  March  8 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Cusseta,  first  half  of  February;  West  Honaker,  March — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Gisla,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd.,  about  February  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  informalion  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bermuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1W6).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  arc  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Contincnt  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  *ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shad  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  itho  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Cunnell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuDDIMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territotry  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

o:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Canadian. 

Richard  Grew.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.    Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territo-ry  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Caipe  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Xew  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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CATALOGUES,  PRICES,  AND  SAMPLES  FOR  THE  CAIRO  OFFICE 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes 
requesting  Canadian  exporters  to  furnish  him  with  copies  of  their  catalogues 
and  price  lists;  prices  should  be  quoted,  wherever  possible,  c.i.f.  Alexandria. 
Samples  are  also  requested,  and  for  these  there  is  ample  space  available  in  the 
office  for  displaying  to  good  advantage. 

The  territory  assigned  to  the  Cairo  office  includes  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Pales- 
tine, Cyprus,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia. 


AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  7,  1931. — The  decision  on  January  5  of  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales — the  largest  and  oldest  trading  bank  in  Australia — to  increase 
the  exchange  rates  on  London  has  caused  all  the  banks  to  fall  into  line.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  "  pegged  "  exchange  rates  would 
require  revision,  because  the  banks  were  losing  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
exchange  business  through  exporters  selling  their  drafts,  at  much  more  remunera- 
tive figures,  to  importing  houses  requiring  funds  in  London. 

The  increase  on  telegraphic  transfers  from  £109  to  £115  10s.  (for  every 
£100  made  available  in  London)  was  imposed  in  an  endeavour  to  restore  the 
exchange  business  to  the  usual  banking  channels. 
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It  is  contended  that  if  the  increase  to  15-2-  Per  cen^  on  telegraphic  transfers 
is  maintained  throughout  1931  it  will  cost  the  Commonwealth  about  £5,400,000 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  on  a  par  basis  on  the  funds  required  in  London. 

The  list  of  rates  under  the  new  schedule  of  the  associated  banks  of  Aus- 
tralia was  issued  yesterday  as  follows:  — 

Exchange  on  London 


Buying  (On  basis  of  £100)  Selling 

£     s.  d.  £     s.  d. 

116    0  0    Telegraphic  transfer   115  10  0 

114    7  6    On  demand   115    5  0 

114    6  0       3  davs  

114    2  6     15  days   

113  18  9     30  days   115    0  0 

113  11  3     60  days   114  15  0 

113    3  9     90  days   

112  16  3    120  days   

112    8  9    5  months  

112    13    6  months  


As  indicated  in  the  above  schedule,  some  of  the  selling  rates  have  not  been 
arranged  at  the  closing  of  this  mail 

In  recent  months,  importing  houses  which  usually  import  raw  materials 
for  Australian  industries,  or  manufactured  goods  and  made-up  articles  for  the 
trade,  have  been  operating  on  an  exceedingly  conservative  basis  owing  to  high 
exchange  rates  and  other  factors.  Now  they  will  have  every  cause  to  be  more 
cautious  than  ever  in  placing  orders  oversea  for  the  reason  that  they  might  be 
caught  with  stocks — bought  under  the  high  exchange  rates — which  might  have 
to  compete  with  similar  goods  purchased  when  exchange  rates  may  be  easier. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  exchange  rates  is  further  depressing  business.  On 
reliable  authority  it  was  stated  to-day  that  exchange  rates — independent  of  the 
banks — had  advanced  to  £118  to  £119,  with  the  expectation  of  even  higher 
quotations. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  large  and  wealthy  importing  houses  had  been 
buying  Australian  primary  products  for  exportation  oversea — chiefly  to  London 
— to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  their  purchases  abroad,  and  the  increased 
transactions  in  this  regard  influenced  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  to  take  the 
lead  in  protecting  banking  interests. 

With  an  obligation  to  find  from  £35,000,000  to  £36,000,000  a  year  in  interest, 
chiefly  in  London,  and  wTith  an  export  trade  of  much  decreased  values,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Australian  banks  could  not  long  defer  the  action  precipitated 
by  the  senior  and  strongest  financial  institution  in  the  country. 

The  manager  of  the  Victorian  wheat  pool  has  expressed  the  view  that  the 
advance  in  exchange  should  increase  the  net  returns  to  growers  of  approximately 
lfd.  (3J  cents)  per  bushel.  The  advantage  in  the  case  of  wheat  will  obviously 
be  applicable  to  exports  of  Australian  goods  and  products  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  countries. 

Inversely,  importers  are  at  the  moment  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  advance  in  exchange,  as,  if  the  rates  continue  for  some  time,  their  present 
stocks  have  advanced — on  a  replacement  basis — from  15  to  20  per  cent.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  importations,  at  least  for  some  time  hence,  will  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  minimum,  and  stocks  depleted  if  the  exchange  rates  are  not  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

AUSTRALIAN  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  figures  illustrating  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  for  the  first  five  months  (July  to  November  inclusive)  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  given  in  the  appended  schedule: — 
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Five  Months  to  November  30,  1930 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £24,049,000  £30.084,000       £  6,035,000 

New  South  Wales   15,427,859  20,747,040  5,319,181 

Victoria   6,194,520  10,124,979  3,930,459 

South  Australia   2,951,639  4,801,425  1,849,786 

Queensland   5.070.972  5,832,678  761,706 

Western  Australia   2,920.620  3,920,454  999,834 

Tasmania   935,109  1,203,487  268,378 

Combined  deficiency  for  five  months   £19,164,344 

AUSTRALIAN    ( INTERNAL)    LOAN  OVER-SUBSCRIBED 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  Acting  Federal  Treasurer  appealed 
to  the  people  of  Australia  to  subscribe  to  a  loan  of  £28,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  and  converting  the  balance  of  the  Commonwealth  loan  of  £18,- 
000,000  on  December  15,  as  well  as  £10,000,000  of  State  loans  falling  due  in  the 
near  future.  The  terms  offered  were  6  per  cent  at  par  for  two  years,  5f  per  cent 
for  ten  years,  or  5^  per  cent  for  twenty  years. 

Financial  conditions  were  particularly  stringent,  besides  which  considerable 
publicity  was  given  to  repudiation  and  inflation  propaganda  by  a  section  of  the 
people.  The  task  of  inducing  subscriptions  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  better 
terms  offering  on  existing  issues  on  the  stock  exchanges.  By  vigorous  adver- 
tising and  public-spirited  effort  the  whole  community  realized  the  reflection  on 
the  country  if  the  required  amount  was  not  subscribed,  hence  their  united  effort 
assured  the  success  of  the  loan,  and  many  personal  sacrifices  were  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  issue.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  loan  was  the  large  number 
of  new  subscribers  who  lodged  cash  applications  to  assure  that  Australia  would 
meet  her  obligations  to  bondholders  on  their  due  date.  When  the  loan  closed 
on  December  22  the  figures  disclosed  that  £25,178,610 — or  nearly  85  per  cent  of 
the  total — was  invested  at  6  per  cent  maturing  in  two  years.  For  the  ten-year 
period  £4,325,380  was  invested,  while  only  £246,290  was  subscribed  for  the 
twenty-year  period  paying  54-  per  cent. 

The  conversion  indicated  that  the  loan  was  over-subscribed  by  £1,750,280 
made  up  by  subscriptions  from  the  various  States  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  Amounts 

State                                                               Applications  Received 

Victoria                                                                          55,018  £13,648,160 

Xe^v  South  Wales                                                           32,612  9.062.430 

Queensland                                                                      11,597  2D42.330 

South  Australia                                                                8,793  2,369,940 

Western  Australia                                                            4,945  S75,030 

Tasmania                                                                       4,041  852,390 

Totals   117,006  £29,750,280 

DECREASE  IN   COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE 

The  Commonwealth  customs  revenue  for  the  six  months  ended  December 
31  was  £15,442,083,  which  was  £4,407,017  short  of  the  estimate  of  £19,850,000. 
The  receipts  were  £7,672,684  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929, 
when  the  collections  were  £23,115,677. 

Postal  revenue  (stamps,  telegrams  and  telephones)  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31  was  £6,620,632,  which  was  £875,413  below  the  estimate  of 
£7,496,045.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  increased  postal  charges  would  augment 
the  revenue,  but  there  was  a  decrease  of  £163,154  from  the  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Both  export  and  domestic  business  in  Australian  wheat  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  last  three  to  four  weeks.    The  reason  of 
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the  cessation  has  been  mainly  on  account  of  legislation  passed  (at  the  closing 
of  the  session  in  December)  by  the  Federal  Government  which  guaranteed 
farmers  3s,  (73  cents)  per  bushel  on  the  basis  of  "  free  on  board"  steamer  at 
wheat -exporting  ports. 

Prior  to  that  legislation  the  Commonwealth  Bank  announced  that  it  was 
prepared  to  advance  2s.  6d.  (Gl  cents)  per  bushel  on  the  f.o.b.  steamer  basis  for 
f.a.q.  wheat.  The  bank  has  not  yet  announced  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
go  beyond  their  original  offer,  but  should  they  decline  to  do  so  the  extra  6d. 
1 12  cents!  per  bushel  will  be  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  finance. 

As  this  mail  closes,  a  conference  is  being  held  in  Melbourne  between  the 
Department  of  Markets  and  exporters  and  millers  with  the  objective  of  arrang- 
ing mutually  satisfactory  procedure  in  respect  to  regulations  covering  purchase 
and  shipment  of  the  1930-31  wheat  crop.  Up  to  this  date  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  guaranteed  price  are  so  obscure  that  exporters  have  suspended  trading, 
and  farmers  have  made  little  attempt  to  offer  wheat  for  sale. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  outcome  of  the  guarantee  will  be  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  system  of  storing  wheat,  as  the  amount  to  be  advanced  to  farmers — 
viz.  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  bushel  on  delivery  at  their  nearest  railway  station — 
is  so  large  that  no  growers  obtaining  that  advance  would  be  desirous  of  selling 
stored  wheat  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose  in  waiting,  and  a  prospective  gain  if 
wheat  should  advance  in  price,  the  extra  6d.  (12  cents)  per  bushel  being  retained 
for  railway  freight  and  other  incidental  shipping  expenses. 

Leading  shippers  state  that  Australian  wheat  is  to-day  worth  2s.  6d.  (61 
cents!  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  farmers  are  apparently  withholding  their 
supplies  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  prices,  though  later  on,  to  meet  their 
liabilities,  they  may  be  compelled  to  realize  to  the  best  advantage. 

Repeated  rains  have  seriously  interfered  with  harvesting  over  a  wide  area 
of  country,  and  the  f.a.q.  standard  will  not  be  up  to  that  of  previous  years, 
which  is  a  further  handicap  to  traders,  but  more  particularly  to  flour  millers. 
One  result  of  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  will  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  official  estimate  of  a  crop  of  215,000,000  bushels,  which  is  now  esti- 
mated will  yield  about  180,000,000  bushels. 

Advance  booking  of  cargo  space,  and  sales  made  oversea,  resulted  in  the 
following  shipments  of  Australian  wheat  having  been  made  since  the  opening 
of  the  new  season  on  December  1  down  to  January  3,  in  comparison  with  similar 
periods  of  recent  years:  1928-29,  9,988,915  bushels;  1929-30,  4,199,421;  1930-31, 
7,485,367  bushels. 

Flour. — Despite  the  uncertain  conditions  in  the  wheat  market,  exports  of 
Australian  flour  have  been  well  maintained  in  recent  weeks  in  execution  of  sales 
made  for  forward  delivery.  Millers  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  flour  until  the 
marketing  regulations  governing  the  purchase  of  wheat  are  definitely  arranged. 
Some  milling  companies  which  had  booked  space  for  January  shipment  have  in 
the  meantime  cancelled  their  shipments. 

Comparatively  limited  supplies  of  flour  are  at  this  date  available  for  export. 
To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  main  Australian  ports: — 


Details  of  shipments  of  flour  since  December  1 — the  beginning  of  the  new 
season — to  January  3  compare  with  the  similar  period  of  previous  years  as  fol- 
lows: 1928-29,  38,037  tons;  1929-30,34,457;  1930-31,  45,368  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — Space  is  practically  unobtainable  for  January  and  early 
February  for  shipments  of  parcels  (part  cargoes)  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  as  the  few  steamers  and  sailing 


£   s.  d. 


Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross.  .  .  . 
Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross 
Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross  


5  12  6  ($27  37) 

5  17  6  (  28  59) 

6  7  6  (  31  02) 
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vessels  available  were  fully  booked  some  months  ago.  Full  cargoes,  however, 
were  chartered  some  time  ago  at  as  low  a  rate  as  18s.  ($4.38)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  to  South  Africa  and  about  20s.  ($4.87)  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
rates  vary,  however,  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  capacity  of  the  steamer, 
and  to-day's  quotations  are  somewhat  firmer  for  full  cargoes,  but  there  are  no 
steamers  available.  This  dearth  in  shipping  is  accounted  for  by  the  marked 
decrease  in  imports  caused  by  exceedingly  high  customs  duties,  embargoes,  sur- 
taxes, and  bank  exchange. 

Chartering  of  steamers  to  load  the  Australian  wheat  harvest  has  been  almost 
suspended,  because  merchants  have  been  unable  to  operate  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  position  created  by  the  Wheat  Advances  Act.  The  voluntary  pools 
of  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  been  able  to  continue  chartering  vessels, 
as  they  have  ample  stocks  of  wheat  with  which  they  can  load  the  steamers  they 
have  booked.  Other  shippers,  however,  have  been  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
chartering  vessels  to  find  that  they  have  no  wheat  with  which  to  load  them,  and 
therefore  they  have  not  only  ceased  to  charter,  but  in  some  cases  have  cancelled 
charters  already  made.  The  unusual  position  has  so  checked  business  that  rates 
current  are  little  more  than  nominal  and  are  little  guide  to  the  conditions  of  the 
charter  market. 

To-day's  quotations  on  wheat  and  flour  for  part  cargoes  for  February  ship- 
ment are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said.  U.K.     Egypt.  South 
and  Europe     Alexandria  Africa 

Wheat   32s.  6d.  35s.  Od.  32s.  6d. 

($7.91)  ($8.52)  ($7.91) 

Flour   35s.  Od.  37s.  6d.  35s.  Od. 

($8.52)  ($9.12)  ($8.52) 

Wheat  and  flour  to  the  above  ports  are  on  the  basis  of  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

Main  Ports 

in  Japan  Hong  Kong  Shanghai  Manila  Java 

Wheat  .  .   .  .        20s.  Od.          22s.  6d.  20s.  Od.  25s.  Od.   

($4.87)          ($5.48)  ($4.87)  ($6.08)   

Flour   .  .    .  .       22s.  6d.          25s.  Od.  25s.  Od.  25s.  Od.  35s.  Od. 

($5.48)          ($6.08)  ($6.08)  ($6.08)  ($8.52) 

Wheat  to  Java,  Japan,  etc.,  is  on  the  basis  of  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  but 
flour  (which  constitutes  the  principal  line  to  the  Orient)  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
short  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1930 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II  j 
Overseas  Trade 

Although  the  figures  issued  by  the  British  Government  relating  to  overseas 
trade  for  the  calendar  year  1930  are  again  very  disappointing,  they  must  be 
read  with  the  knowledge  that  wholesale  prices  fell  almost  continually  through- 
out the  year  and  by  the  end  of  December  were  approximately  20  per  cent  below 
the  level  of  twelve  months  ago. 

While  this  position  accounts  for  a  marked  proportion  of  the  reduced  valua- 
tion, the  features  which  are  most  unsatisfactory  and  discouraging  are  the  heavy 
declines  in  quantity  which  are  associated  with  items  of  such  vital  importance 
to  British  industry  and  export  trade  as  purchases  of  raw  materials  for  use  in 
British  factories,  and  in  the  export  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  which  are 
produced  in  these  factories.  Reference  to  this  subject  and  its  causes  has  bulked 
so  largely  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  review  that  any  further  elaboration  of  the 
theme  here  seems  superfluous. 
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The  tables  which  follow  not  only  elaborate  the  nature  of  the  trade  (import, 
export,  and  re-export)  during  the  year,  but  also  include  the  groupings  adopted 
by  the  British  Government  Board  of  Trade,  which  indicate  the  happenings  iri 
particular  sections  of  trade,  and  in  certain  cases  in  particular  commodities. 

Consequently,  in  reproducing  the  totals,  by  valuation,  of  the  aggregate  over- 
seas trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1930,  in  comparison 
with  the  two  preceding  years,  it  suffices  to  offer  few  general  comments:  — 

1928  1929  1930 

Imports                                     £1.195,598.413  £1/220,765,300  £1,044,840,194 

Exports   (British)                         723,579.089  729,349,322  570,552,946 

Re-exports                                   120,283,244  109,701,828  86,980,279 


Total   £2,039,400,746       £2,059,816,450  £1,702,373,419 


The  only  at  all  favourable  feature  which  emerges  is  that  in  comparison 
with  1929  the  1930  excess  of  imports  over  exports  (£387,307,000)  is  only 
65,593,000  greater. 

The  drop  in  the  value  of  imports  is  mainly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
table,  concentrated  on  the  groups  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco"  and  "  raw 
materials."  The  heavy  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  grain,  flour,  and  sugar  alone 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  in  the  first  item.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials,  the  phenomenal  slump  in  the  value  of  both  raw  cotton  and  raw 
wool  by  themselves  contribute  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  decrease  which  is 
altogether  out  of  comparison  with  the  reduction  in  quantities.  The  compara- 
tively slight  fall  in  the  receipts  of  "  wholly  manufactured  articles  "  is  obviously 
an  unfavourable  feature,  in  so  far  that  when  prices  are  considered,  the  quan- 
tities appear  to  be  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  Indeed,  a  substantial 
cause  of  the  fall  in  valuation  is  the  contraction  in  "  metals  and  manufactures," 
quotations  for  which  have  in  some  instances  almost  collapsed  during  the  twelve 
months. 

It  is,  however,  the  heavy  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  goods  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  is  the  most  unfavourable  feature  of 
an  unfavourable  year  and  gives  much  cause  for  apprehension.  Although  in  this 
case  also  a  considerable  drop  in  two  items — i.e.  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  and 
piece  goods — are  the  chief  factors,  the  decline  extends  to  every  item  on  the 
selected  list  with  the  exception  of  vehicles,  for  which  a  slight  but  welcome 
increase  in  exports  of  locomotives  and  a  substantial  advance  in  ships  are  respon- 
sible. 

As  the  reproduced  tables  deal  with  values  only,  it  seems  interesting  to 
publish  the  particulars,  as  respects  quantities  of  some  of  the  leading  commodi- 
ties, as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years  and  with  1924. 


British  Exports  by  Quantity 

(000's  omitted) 


1924 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Coal  

61,651 

50,052 

60,267 

54,879 

Total  iron  and  .steel  manu- 

,  tons 

3,851 

4,261 

4,379 

3.15S 

463 

566 

562 

481 

.  .lbs. 

163,050 

169,207 

166.637 

136.710 

Cotton  piece  goods.  . 

.sq.  yds. 

4.443,959 

3,866,500 

3,671,687 

2,406,767 

.centals 

411 

344 

327 

288 

164,740 

128,339 

108.185 

79.042 

Worsted  tissues  . . 

sq.  yds. 

56,843 

42,111 

47,281 

34.711 

Linen  piece  goods.  .. 

sq.  yds. 

110.786 

66,135 

71.540 

61.450 

Paper  and  cardboard 

.  .cwts. 

4,757 

4,539 

5,047 

4,259 

24 

41 

40 

51 

Motor  cars  and  chassis  . .  no. 

15 

33 

42 

30 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1928,  1929,  AND  1930 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1928  1929  1930 

Food,  chink  and  tobacco  ...    £   530,908,709  £   535,474,835  £  475,551,761 

Haw  materials   and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                 334,678,022  339,576,992  250,808,124 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                317,816,055  334,361,564  307,499,02o 

Animals,  not  for  food                                   3,069,025  3,527,125  3.678,723 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles...           9,126,602  7,824,784  7,302,561 

Total                                       £1,195,598,413  £1,220,765,300  £1,044,840,194 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1928  1929  3930 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                        £     54,257,545  £     55,656,069  £  48,252,296 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                    70,146,008  78,900,638  63,815,024 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                578,869,321  573,799,489  439,751,039 

Animals,  not  for  food                                  1,999,433  2,025,272  1,502,029 

Parcel  post                                               18,306,782  18,967,854  17,232,558 

Total                                       £  723,579,089  £   729,349,322  £  570,552,946 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1928  1929  1930 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                       £     27,539,789  £     26,012,567  £  23,807,749 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                   60,143,701  54,202,732  38,375,668 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                 26.019.220  28.897.295  24,161,770 

Animals,  not  for  food                                     280.534  499,234  635,092 

Total                                       £   120,283,244  £   109,701,828  £  86,980,279 


Imports  from  Canada 

In  reviewing  these  figures  a  year  ago,  attention  was  directed  to  the  con- 
tinual heavy  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  Canada  supplies  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  indicate  some  of  the  prob- 
able reasons. 

Prominent  among  them  stands  out  inability  to  compete  upon  a  profitable 
basis  at  the  low  level  to  which  prices  have  fallen  in  Europe  generally,  and  the 
resultant  diversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  Canadian  export  surplus  of  certain 
articles  of  food  to  the  more  attractive  markets  of  the  neighbouring  United  States. 
In  the  former  connection  it  was  hazarded  that  Canada  is  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  having  so  far  adopted  to  the  same  extent  as  several  of  her  rivals  the 
standardized  mass  production,  together  with  perfected  methods  of  co-operation 
and  selling  organization,  which  have  been  established  by  certain  other  countries 
in  recent  years. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1930  indicates  no 
recovery,  but  upon  the  contrary  a  further  decline  in  all  of  what  were  formerly 
our  staple  lines:  bacon,  hams,  cheese,  butter  and  eggs,  as  wrell  as  in  all  cereals 
— flour  being  the  one  exception. 

The  continued  drop  in  wholesale  prices  and  the  general  trend  of  affairs 
wThich  characterized  a  disastrous  year,  however,  provided  a  logical  explanation 
of  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  recovery  in  our  export  trade  to  Great  Britain 
last  year. 

21837-2.V 
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The  results  are  disappointing  because  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  United  States  import  duties  on  foodstuffs  would  be  the  signal  for  - 
Canada  to  regain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
she  had  temporarily  ceded  to  other  suppliers. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  aggregate  results  are  rendered 
much  less  satisfactory  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  owing  to  the  disas- 
trous course  of  wheat  prices,  and  the  consequent  shrinkage  in  the  quantity,  and 
more  especially  in  the  value,  of  Canada's  outstanding  export  product  to  Great 
Britain. 

THE  WHEAT  QUESTION 

The  wheat  question  generally,  and  Canada's  own  particular  wheat  prob- 
lem-, have  been  so  exhaustively  discussed  throughout  the  year  that  any  further 
reference  to  the  subject  is  uncalled  for.  One  might  be  permitted  to  suggest, 
however,  that  many  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  appear  to  have  gone  unheeded 
when  one  perceives  the  wholly  disproportionate  position  which  the  growing  of 
wheat  occupies  in  Canada's  figures  of  production  and,  moreover,  in  Canada's 
export  trade.  Indeed,  wheat  and  its  by-product  flour  are  at  present  practically 
i he  only  two  commodities  which  Canada  is  able  to  export  upon  a  world-trade 
basis,  and  when  as  in  recent  times  an  era  of  highly  profitable  prices  has  resulted 
in  overproduction  of  wheat  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  countries,  Canada 
is  left  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  position  of  having  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket. 
It  is  proverbially  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  one  permanent  outcome  of  the  present  dilemma  will  be  to  force  farmers 
to  appreciate  the  vital  need  of  taking  up  mixed  farming  instead  of  devoting 
their  activities  exclusively  to  the  raising  of  wheat. 

PROVISIONS 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  annexed  tables  of  imports  indicates  the  degree 
to  which  Canada  has  fallen  back  as  a  supplier  of  dairy  products  and  other  items 
of  food  to  Great  Britain  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well 
as  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  the  shrinkage,  if  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  seri- 
ously handicaps  the  organized  efforts  which  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  and 
also  the  publicity  and  exhibition  organization  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  are  carrying  on  in  this  country  to  induce  not  only  the  individual 
consumer,  and  incidentally  the  trade,  but  also  public  bodies  and  institutions, 
to  give  a  voluntary  preference  to  Canadian  products  in  their  purchasing.  Bacon 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  this  difficulty.  As  a  result  of  long-drawn-out 
spade  work  and  propaganda,  Canadian  bacon  had  firmly  established  itself  in 
popular  favour,  and  in  1925  supplies  to  the  extent  of  1,266,861  cwts.  were  avail- 
able to  this  country.  In  consequence,  a  number  of  public  institutions  decided, 
largely  on  sentimental  grounds,  to  stipulate  that  orders  which  they  placed  with 
these  contractors  should  be  exclusively  filled  by  Canadian  bacon. 

In  the  interval,  the  sensational  slump  in  prices  which  followed  Continental 
overproduction  rendered  the  business  so  unprofitable  to  Canadian  packers  that 
they  gradually  withdrew  supplies  to  the  degree  that  the  quantity  shipped  in 
1930  fell  to  the  beggarly  total  of  99,122  cwts.  As  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  was  earmarked  for  a  particular  account,  Canadian  bacon  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  market,  and  contractors  have,  for  reasons  of  force 
majeure,  been  obliged  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  institutions  to  substitute 
foreign  bacon. 

Under  the  circumstances,  blame  cannot  be  attached  to  Canadian  packers 
in  refusing  trade  that  had  become  unprofitable.  If,  however,  Canadian  bacon 
is  allowed  virtually  to  vanish  from  the  market,  a  great  part  of  the  good  work 
of  the  past  must  be  lost,  and  even  when  conditions  become  favourable  again, 
the  trade  can  only  be  regained  with  a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  money. 
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For  the  moment,  although  propaganda  work  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
increased  export  trade  is  futile,  it  has  been  decided,  after  thorough  consideration 
of  all  factors,  to  continue  to  include  bacon  in  the  Canadian  displays  at  selected 
exhibitions  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  public  gaining  the  impression  that 
Canada  has  gone  out  of  the  bacon  industry  altogether. 

A  similar  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  butter  and  eggs,  and  also  of 
certain  other  products  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  present  import 
returns.  Indeed,  it  seems  interesting  for  purposes  of  perspective  to  contrast  the 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  Canadian  provisions  five  years 
ago  with  the  shrunken  receipts  of  1930,  even  if  the  figures  for  the  year  1925 
were  unusually  large: — 


1925  1930 

Bacon  ewts.       1.266,861  99,122 

Hams  cwts.          188,499  85.006 

Butter  cwts.          162,523  * 

Cheese  cwts.       1.252,783  678,122 

Eggs  gt.  tads.         244,537  15,025 


*  Quantity  too  insignificant  to  be  shown  separately. 

LIVE  CATTLE 

Otherwise,  the  only  item  which  appears  to  merit  special  notice  is  a  definite 
attempt  to  revive  the  shipment  of  Canadian  live  cattle.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  high  anticipation  held  that  a  large  and  regular  business  would  follow 
the  cancellation  of  the  British  embargo  in  1923  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  considerable  shipments  which  inaugurated  the  business  proved  to  be  a 
mere  "  flash  in  the  pan,"  because  when  it  was  shown  that  the  United  States  still 
offered  a  more  profitable  outlet,  the  quantities  sent  over  speedily  diminished 
until  by  1929  the  trade  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  consignments  of  Cana- 
dian cattle  were  shipped  in  the  concluding  months  of  the  year,  and  are  largely 
of  an  experimental  nature,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether,  under  altered 
circumstances  and  with  the  additional  experience  gained,  Canadian  shippers 
can  develop  a  market  which  will  encourage  them  to  re-embark  in  a  trade  which 
should  be  important  to  Canada. 

FISH 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  imports  of  Canadian  canned  salmon  showed  a 
welcome  increase,  although  the  importation  of  canned  lobster  (formerly  prac- 
tically a  Canadian  monopoly)  fell  away  by  about  one-fifth.  As  will  be  gener- 
ally known,  the  cause  is  the  aggressive  competition  of  canned  crab  supplied 
from  Japan  at  prices  sufficiently  cheaper  than  Canadian  lobster  to  appeal  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  explanation  that  the  import 
returns  which  are  the  subject  of  review  here  are  restricted  to  those  included  in 
the  monthly  trade  returns  published  by  the  British  Government  in  advance  of 
the  complete  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1930,  which  will  not  appear  until 
the  late  autumn. 

The  advance  figures,  more  especially  in  cases  where  details  of  origin  are 
given,  relate  mainly  to  articles  of  food  and  certain  raw  materials. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  for  the  first  time  imports  from  Canada  appear 
separately  under  the  headings  of  "  pig  and  sheet  lead  "  and  "  crude  zinc,"  an 
indication  that  the  authorities  consider  that  the  trade  has  now  become  suffi- 
ciently important,  both  in  quantity  and  regularity,  to  be  regarded  as  having 
become  permanent. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE 
l  tTITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1929  AND  1930 


1929  1930 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

M  heat — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

111,767,398 

57,784,498 

105,006,857 

43,129,303 

27,190,852 

14,162,371 

26,196,334 

11,378,539 

45,3/8,4/4 

22,906,500 

15,205,188 

6,792,878 

2z,ZOd,voi.) 

11    l"7  /|  O  ATI 

11,742,051 

ni    AT/?  OA/"» 

21,076,306 

9,141,739 

Australia  

1  O  TO1?  A  AO 

1  /,402 

6,840,517 

1  O   1701     ,4  OO 

12,721,482 

5,648,738 

11*1,    ,  _  ±  „_    _  _  J      _        J  ITT 

Win  anneal  and  r  lour — 

9,703,446 

6,333,433 

11,738,527 

6,652,038 

3,723,966 

2,563,214 

4,492,227 

2,727,344 

T T  ;i  ^  J  Oi,„i„„ 

2,536.495 

T   OCA  o  r/i 

1,850,850 

3,178,100 

2,011,386 

O  O  OO  A  On 

2,332,439 

OF70  AAA 

878,280 

1,713,105 

949,675 

758,779 

330,840 

586,728 

1  r\ c%  TAO 

192,728 

7  >  (/  vie  y — 

1 1  08fi  9/ii 

^  ^99  1  Q7 
0,OZZ,lo  / 

1  l?  9ft8  1  Ofi 

A  f50Q  9.10 

1  378  963 

^08  740 

*}47  1  ^4. 

/  ,1 

111  ^4.7 

1 1  1,04:  / 

1  "nit  ,>d  R+»+e»S 

4  351  89° 

w .  1  UOji/OO 

3  fil  7  8A8 
o,o  j.  /  ,ouo 

1  4.48 

R  mini  51  Til  si 

1,480,415 

9  991  Q8A 

^40  ^7°. 

Chile 

0«f$  - 

473,359 

253,659 

564,756 

234,310 

TV^ftl  niin,o.vt<2 

6  Q°Q  801 

2  747  518 

9  659  74*1 

9  4.1  4.  1 1^ 

(    i  tin  fin 

906  996 

334856 

9AQ  Al  1 

38  843 

A  riTpn  f"  i  n  ( * 

756  473 

9  937  356 

^A  A^l 

Tvi*ili    Vvnn  Ssfn'i'A 

fi^l  2^7 

244  893 

381,723 

1 A7  9^1 

/Vv7.f,  wo£  fresh — 

1,681,720 

1,627,567 

1,349,867 

1,038,622 

4,525 

7,935 

4,617 

8,060 

K  A  O  O  O  O 

523,258 

347,345 

274,925 

Netherlands  

495,830 

524,024 

OAT    1  OA 

391,182 

O  A  A  OO/? 

340,836 

Ho  con — 

I V\f  'il    i  in  ti  a.t*4"  c* 

8  278  121 

4**  74.9  9QQ 

4:0,  /  *±*J ,jL/du 

A  IRQ  7^7 

4.1  1  48  A8A 

19&491 

1.027,975 

QO  199 

4.88  907 

4,977,026 

27,229.516 

6,117,866 

27,635,729 

Vp+ li  or*l  *i  n  rl  c 

901  480 

4  631  106 

842  848 

3  758  266 

TTnitpcl  Statps 

634,594 

2,879,414 

478.342 

2,093,635 

Swndpn 

379  S66 

°  008  803 

550  699 

2  419922 

If  0  MS — 

Total  imports 

1  028  788 

5,473,269 

1.005.693 

4,972,394 

C\st  ti  a  i\  a 

98,252 

539,447 

85,006 

452,887 

United  States  

84l',669 

4,484*879 

821J69 

4,063J39 

Cottle,  Live — 

Number 

Number 

Total  imports  .   

750,262 

13,014,625 

840,561 

14,332,302 

Canada  . 

5,193 

122,077 

Irish  Free  State 

749,570 

12,997,788 

834,962 

14,200,326 

f  ',h  ortp — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Total  imports  

2,994,038 

13,912,535 

3,112,433 

12,602.571 

723,487 

3,413,155 

678,122 

2.698,955 

1,801.189 

8,299,734 

1.960,901 

7,821,634 

195,766 

777,549 

183,076 

673,741 

Italy  

132,021 

646,082 

144,650 

692,022 

Eggs  in  Shell — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

24,964,393 

17,856,167 

26,560.914 

16,390.735 

79.157 

66,541 

15,025 

10.214 

5,572.629 

4,697,634 

6.728.383 

4,698,356 

Irish  Free  State  

5,015,072 

3.325,S81 

4,781,198 

2,711,038 

3,169,330 

2,516,539 

3,680,696 

2,634,118 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

859,576 

4,424,099 

937,518 

4,584,199 

Canada   

90,815 

415,834 

101,284 

492,412 

272,546 

1,286,921 

195,882 

989,184 

Canned  Lobster — - 

26.799 

386,622 

21.758 

300,868 

22,583 

328,162 

17,648 

244,061 

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

1,440 

20,035 

1,128 

14,392 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy — 

638.977 

1,114,938 

738.714 

1,180.406 

204 

1,049 

103 

417 

Czechoslovakia  

581,855 

383,363 

638.102 

342.062 

276,975 

186,579 

302,257 

163.597 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1929  AND  1930 — Continued 


1929 


1930 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Asbestos,  raw — ■ 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

  30,977 

991,951 

25,187 

727,341 

  5.288 

105,995 

5,544 

85,426 

  10,611 

449,134 

9,363 

361,871 

Copper  Ore — 

  39.051 

1,613,664 

46,329 

1,803,139 

  14,146 

664,467 

22,386 

1,040,671 

  12,042 

795,689 

'  12,527 

613,219 

Leather,  Undressed — 
Hides- 
Total  imports  . . 
Canada  . . 
British  India 
Germany  . .  . 
France  . . 


Leather,  Dressed,  Pate 
Total  imports  . . 
Canada  . . 
United  States 
Netherlands  . 


Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

Labrador   

Finland  

Norway  

Germany  

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  including  Tissue  Paper — ■ 


Cwts. 

473,260 
3,283 

250.526 
75,800 
22,849 


19,145 
3.423 
9,988 
3,546 

J 'a  per  in  Large 
7,728,606 
3,121,055 

1,776,218 
1.023,042 
932,095 
257,320 


3,853,076 
32,061 

2,345,407 
495,298 
245,852 


Total  imports  

Canada  

Sweden  

Norway  

Germany  

Ph  o  t  ogra  p  h  ic  A  p  p  Ma  n  ces — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Germany  

France   

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  Other  than 


3.782.994 
41,741 

1,790,659 
720.790 
497,305 


Total  imports  . . 
Canada  . . 
United  States 
British  India 


Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Soviet  Union  

United  States  

Sweden  

Norway  

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard,  other 


than 


Total  imports  .  . 
Canada  . . 
United  States 
British  India 


Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Soviet  Union  

Finland  

Sweden  


Mahogany- 
Cub.  Ft. 
4.749.294 
373.197 
499,600 
186,783 

Loads 
427,191 
9,619 
153,325 
32,766 
92,067 
42,411 

Mahogany 
Cub.  Ft. 
30.381.877 
4.431,948 
17.711,441 
]  .786,930 

Loads 
5,224.082 

222,453 
1,673,292 
1,403,651 

862,524 


Cwts. 

558,207 
5,376 

259,071 
85,627 
34,600 


987,835 

20,465 

166,381 

3,271 

541,886 

11,471 

178,174 

3,299 

Sheets— 

5;778,494 

7.863,784 

2,098,946 

2,477,094 

1.284,751 

2,099,924 

760,325 

1,199,573 

737.253 

1,070.368 

316  902 

219.877 

4,065,765 

3,703.071 

45,733 

44,627 

1.858.172 

1,740,405 

797,668 

689,682 

554,891 

475,366 

1,505.131 

339,693 

655,768 

228,439 

189,459 

Cub.  Ft. 

944,542 

4.019,859 

85,985 

283,854 

108.523 

622,871 

78,687 

213,626 

Loads 

1.223,813 

496,652 

62,151 

15,659 

287,824 

271,815 

237,939 

42,960 

204,583 

33,016 

174,669 

39,698 

Cub.  Ft. 

7,559,748 

31,258,344 

710,701 

3,648.907 

4.226.78!) 

18,017,810 

965,056 

1.522.841 

Loads 

23,772,307 

4,852.072 

1,229,221 

230,884 

7,720,796 

1,752,686 

5,942,393 

1.106,347 

3,534,421 

673,971 

3,948,780 
44,839 

2,075,450 
538,676 
342,994 

880,478 
134.377 
492,757 
154,183 


5,828,840 
1,732,383 

1,505,527 
857,059 
791,541 
273,372 

3,702,603 
43,745 

1,654,494 
703,016 
506,690 


1.374.107 
391,377 
438,173 
239,959 
207,499 


857,962 
68.977 
118,784 
112,940 


1,419,847 
89,070 
452,567 
293,135 
117,667 
179,165 


7,188,874 
550,074 

3.882.482 
809,742 


20,675,064 
1,184.4."".  I 
7,429,847 
4,278,325 
2,674,401 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICI'LTCRAL  PRODUCTS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  the  calendar  years  1929  and  1930 — Concluded 

1920  1930 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

3,066,671 

874,771 

2,821,857 

145.947 

35.581 

131,925 

1.491,834 

477,038 

1,475,269 

Sweden  

"292,270 

991,084 

240,645 

815,168 

J. rail.  Pig  and  Sheet — 

297.282 

6,923,545 

335.016 

6,209,234 

46,515 

1.083.528 

42,854 

798,509 

1,576,817 

103,667 

1,906,086 

2,114,084 

102,307 

1,873,365 

Zinc,  ('rude — 

Total  imports  

142,430 

3.656.639 

135,584 

2,462,551 

516,194 

39,172 

684,869 

33.817 

856,716 

31.144 

558,619 

Belgiiux)  

42,252 

1 .086.908 

19,423 

373,436 

United  States  

17,339 

431.752 

16,458 

285,51S 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  19,  1931. — The  year  just  ended  has  left  behind  it  few 
pleasant  impressions  in  the  North  of  England,  where  nearly  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  suffered  from  a  continuous  state  of  poor  trade.  The 
Board  of  Trade  figures  for  1930  are  regarded  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  trade 
returns  for  many  years,  as  they  show  not  only  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  exports 
of  the  staple  products  of  this  district,  but  also  a  substantial  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  materials  imported.  Early  in  the  year  it  became  apparent  that  the 
increased  activity  in  business  which  had  stimulated  a  number  of  important 
trades  in  1929  was  falling  away,  and  from  March  onwards  a  marked  decline 
set  in  which  steadily  became  more  pronounced  as  the  year  progressed.  It  also 
seems  worth  recording  that  while  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  was  seri- 
ously affected  during  the  past  twelve  months  by  the  slump  in  trade,  in  the  case 
of  some  countries  the  falling  off  has  been  comparatively  recent,  whereas  the 
North  of  England  has  been  more  or  less  continually  suffering  for  the  past  eight 
to  nine  years.  Nearly  half  of  the  registered  workers  out  of  employment  in  this 
country  during  the  year  were  located  in  the  four  counties  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Staffordshire,  and  Durham.  Both  commercial  and  purely  financial  trans- 
actions suffered  a  heavy  fall  during  the  year,  and  this  situation  is  to  some  extent 
illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  bank  clearings  in  this  area 
during  1930:— 

£        Percentage  Decrease 

Bradford   43.243.000  27.2 

Hull   40,359,000  8.2 

Leeds   46,426.000  8.4 

Liverpool   325.729,000  19.1 

Manchester   531,751.000  17.9 

Newcastle  on  Tyne   71,390,000  7.7 

Nottingham   29,798,000  7.0 

Sheffield   44,747,000  12.9 

Further  evidence  of  the  difficult  conditions  prevailing  in  1930  is  provided 
in  the  reduced  profits  of  all  of  the  larger  banking  institutions.  One  of  the 
smaller  banks  more  closely  identified  with  the  North  of  England  showed  a 
decline  of  slightly  over  5  per  cent  in  profits  earned  in  1930  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

The  growing  control  of  London  over  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  the  gradual  movement  of  certain  industries  to  the  south,  is  natur- 
ally affecting  the  trade  of  Liverpool.   While  opinions  are  conflicting  with  regard 
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to  this  trend  and  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  laid  upon  it,  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  issued  during  the  year  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gives  some  indication  of  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  this  port: — 

In  the  severe  iredistrbntion  of  trade  which  is  taking  place  nationally,  (the  demands  on 
Liverpool  as  an  import  and  marketing  centre,  in  relation  to  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  are  undergoing  a  considerable  change.  It  is  clear  that  Liverpool  is 
losing  touch  wMi  several  commodities  the  import  of  which  over  a  long  period  were  of  out- 
standing importance  to  trade.  Other  points  of  ingress  are  being  used,  and  giving  rise  to 
marketing  organization  of  a,  competitive  kind.  Although  this  tendency  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, there  has  been  a  definite  indication  in  the  past  two  years  that  the  falling  away  has 
been  checked. 

LANCASHIRE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

Twelve  months  ago  the  situation  in  the  .Lancashire  cotton  industry  was 
acute,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  various  schemes  in  contemplation  for  the 
reorganization  of  this  trade  might  result  in  at  least  some  improvement  during 
1930.  Unfortunately,  conditions  became  decidedly  worse  as  the  year  progressed 
with  restriction  of  output  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  and  increased  unemploy- 
ment among  the  workers.  One  authority  estimates  that  over  the  whole  year 
approximately  half  of  the  looms  of  Lancashire  were  idle  and  that  output  has 
not  been  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  is  significant  that  the  depression  has  now 
spread  from  the  users  of  American  cotton,  which  constituted  the  largest  section 
of  the  industry,  to  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  finer  goods  using  Egyptian 
and  other  similar  varieties  of  raw  material. 

English  cotton  goods  have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  Indian  boy- 
cott, and  although  there  have  been  times  during  the  year  when  an  improved 
demand  set  in  from  the  important  Chinese  market,  the  trade  with  that  country 
was  comparatively  limited  and  was  adversely  affected  by  the  fall  in  silver  values. 
Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  last  three  years  were:  1928,  3,866,499,700 
square  yards  (£107,298,462) ;  1929,  3,671,586,500  (£99,263,987) ;  1930,  2,406,- 
766,700  square  yards  (£61,305,421).  Exports  of  cotton  yarns  were:  1928. 
19,044,700  pounds  (£2,204,472);  1929,  19,679,600  pounds  (£2,207,407);  1930. 
13,654,200  pounds  (£1,407,978). 

Nothing  could  indicate  more  clearly  the  deplorable  state  of  the  cotton 
trade  of  this  country  than  the  above  record  of  the  decline  in  overseas  business. 
Meanwhile,  efforts  are  continuously  being  made  to  find  some  method  of  improve- 
ment. One  of  the  developments  during  the  past  year  was  the  progress  made 
toward  rationalization  by  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation  in  absorbing  a 
large  number  of  mills. 

Unfortunately  the  new  year  has  brought  with  it  a  serious  dispute  in  the 
weaving  section  of  the  industry,  where  the  operatives  have  protested  against 
the  system  of  more  looms  to  the  weaver.  Discussions  have  been  taking  place 
almost  daily  for  the  past  two  weeks  between  representatives  of  employers  and 
weavers,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  negotiations  have  broken  down  and  a  lock- 
out has  just  been  announced  by  the  employers,  involving  about  200,000  workers. 
The  closing  down  of  the  weaving  section  will  necessarily  affect  the  spinning 
mills  almost  immediately,  and  unless  this  stoppage  is  quickly  terminated  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  will  be  further  crippled. 

WOOL 

A  combination  of  adverse  conditions  affected  the  Yorkshire  wool  industry 
in  1930.  A  disastrous  wages  dispute  resulted  in  a  partial  stoppage  in  a  number 
of  areas  for  several  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  machinery  was  operat- 
ing around  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  instead  of  increasing  as  the  year 
advanced,  as  happens  under  normal  conditions,  it  declined  month  by  month. 
The  usual  seasonal  spurt  took  place  in  September,  but  along  restricted,  lines, 
although  towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  indications  of  better  employ- 
ment in  certain  departments. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufactures 
fell  from  £52,883,047  in  1929  to  £36,956,234  in  1930.  In  the  Bradford  district 
the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  the  worsted  industry  has  fallen  from  over 
43,500  in  the  early  pari  of  1926  to  around  32,000'  in  November,  1930. 

SHIPBUILDING 

While  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  output  the  shipbuilding  yards  of 
Northern  England  have  not  fared  so  badly  during  the  past  year,  the  general 
lack  of  demand  resulted  in  a  very  small  number  of  new  orders  being  placed  in 
1930,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Lloyd's  Register  showed  a  serious  decline  in 
the  tonnage  under  construction  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1929. 

(hit nut  on  the  Tyne  showed  an  increase  of  72,000  tons  over  the  previous 
year,  and  is  considered  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  existing  conditions.  One 
teat  tire  of  the  year  on  the  Northeast  Coast  was  the  large  proportion  of  oil 
tankers  under  construction,  many  of  them  being  for  Norwegian  firms.  A  greater 
volume  of  tonnage  was  also  launched  from  the  yards  of  Cammell  Laird  &  Com- 
pany Limited  at  Birkenhead  during  1930  than  in  the  previous  year.  Three  of 
the  vessels  completed  at  this  yard  were  twin-screw  liners  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
service  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  Limited. 

ENGINEERING 

On  the  whole  unemployment  increased  during  the  past  year  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades  of  this  area,  although  certain  branches,  particularly  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  electrical  apparatus,  marine  engines,  etc.,  were  fairly  busy. 
In  previous  years  of  poor  trade  in  the  domestic  market  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible for  many  engineering  firms  to  compete  successfully  for  imported  overseas 
orders,  but  the  general  decline  in  world  demand  caused  a  substantial  falling  off 
in  business  from  foreign  markets.  Early  in  1930  the  majority  of  machine  tool 
makers  were  busier  than  they  had  been  for  several  years  past,  but  there  was 
a  slackening  off  later  in  the  year.  The  electrical  trades,  on  the  other  hand, 
again  benefited  from  the  orders  placed  in  connection  with  the  Central  Electricity 
Scheme,  and  in  addition  obtained  several  important  overseas  contracts. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Among  the  important  trades  of  the  North  of  England  which  showed  signs 
of  improvement  in  1929,  only  to  suffer  a  severe  setback  in  1930,  was  iron  and 
steel.  It  is  estimated  that  the  year's  output  for  the  whole  country  will  show 
a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  pig  iron  and  of  20  per  cent  in  steel — the  lowest  in 
the  last  four  years.  The  Northeast  Coast  pig  iron  trade  was  faced  with 
extremely  keen  continental  competition  and  a  number  of  furnaces  were  closed 
down.  The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
pig  iron  on  the  Northeast  Coast  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom:  — 

Northeast  Other 

Coast  Districts  Totals 

1,000  Tons     1,000  Tons      1,000  Tons 


1913    3,869  6,391  10.260 

1920    2,638  5,396  8.034 

1922    1,495  3,407  4.902 

1923    2.117  5,322  7,440 

1924    2,240  5.078  7.318 

1925   1.905  4,330  6.326 

1926    813  1.628  2,441 

1927    2.284  5,009  7.293 

1928    1,939  4,672  6.611 

1929    2,347  5,232  7.579 

1930  (Est.)   1,875  4.455  6.330 
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The  Sheffield  district  suffered  in  common  with  other  steel-producing  areas, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  of  119  acid  and 
open-hearth  furnaces  only  33  were  in  commission.  Unemployment  in  the  Shef- 
field area  increased  from  30,000  in  January  to  46,000  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 


Coal  mining  went  through  another  difficult  period,  both  from  a  financial 
and  production  point  of  view.  This  industry  was  faced  with  diminished  home 
consumption  and  keen  competition  from  Continental  producers  in  export 
markets.  Added  to  these  problems  was  the  difficulty  shippers  were  faced  with 
in  quoting  prices  for  forward  contracts  on  account  of  uncertainty  over  the 
operation  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act. 


In  1930  exports  of  pottery  showed  a  substantial  decline  compared  with  1929, 
shipments  for  the  year  ended  being  valued  at  £5,131,044  compared  with 
£6,292,895  in  the  previous  year.  Trade  with  several  of  the  Dominions,  includ- 
ing Canada,  was  fairly  well  maintained,  but  orders  from  the  United  States  and 
Australia  were  most  disappointing. 


MARKET  FOR  CONCENTRATED  MILK  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 


Liverpool,  January  22,  1931. — There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  during 
the  past  few  years  in  the  importation,  as  well  as  local  manufacture,  of  full- 
cream  condensed  milk,  and  an  increase  in  the  use  of  machine-skimmed  con- 
densed milk,  until  among  the  working  classes  it  averages  about  three-quarters 
of  the  condensed  milk  trade.  Dutch  brands  receive  the  major  share  of  the  busi- 
ness; there  is  little  competition  from  Denmark  or  Belgium. 

A  few  years  ago  quotations  were  based  on  a  case  of  forty-eight  16-ounce 
tins  containing  a  net  weight  of  13^  ounces,  but  this  basis  of  quotation  has  prac- 
tically disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  tin  equivalent  to  1-J  or 
If  pint  of  milk.  The  lf-pint  equivalent  is  the  more  popular,  with  a  general 
net  weight  per  case  of  about  33  pounds  to  34  pounds,  or  11  to  11  j  ounces  per 
tin.  The  1^-pint  tin,  which  is  usually  sold  at  3d.  (6  cents)  per  case  less  than 
the  lf-pint  tin,  averages  about  31  pounds  net  per  case,  or  10^  ounces  per  tin 
net.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  net  weight  of  the  tins  has  been  made  to  permit 
of  price  cutting;  the  1^-pint  tin  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

The  following  comparison  of  average  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  per  case  of 
skimmed  sweetened  condensed  milk  (Dutch)  for  the  years  1930  and  1929  shows 
a  lower  level  during  past  season: — 


COAL 


POTTERIES 


Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


1930 


1029 


C.i.f.  per  Case 


C.i.f.  per  Case 


s.  (1.  s.  cl. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

8  0  ($1  94) 

7  9  (  1  88) 

7  6  (  1  82) 

7  0  (  1  82) 


January . .  . 
February.  . 
March  . . 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  .  . 
September  .  . 
October .  . 
November   .  . 
December   . . 


8  2  ($1  98) 

7  5(1  80) 

7  5(1  80) 

7  5  (  1  80) 

6  5  (1  56) 


7  3  (1  76)  to  7  0  ($]  70) 

7  0  (  1  70)  to  7  6  (  1  82) 

7  6  (  1  82)  to  8  6  (2  06) 

8  4  (  2  02)  to  8  0  (  1  94) 
8  0  (  1  94)  to  7  9  (1  88) 

7  6  (  1  82)  to  8  6  (  2  06) 

8  9  (  2  12)  to  8  6  (  2  06) 
8  6  (2  12)  to  8  0  (  1  94) 


6    5     (  1  56)  to  6  11     ($1  68) 


6  11  (1  68) 

6  11  (  1  68) 

6  6£  (  1  59) 
6    8(1  62) 

6  11  (1  68) 

6  11  (1  68) 
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Duty-paid  prices  may  be  arrived  at  by  adding  Is.  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  case 
for  duty  and  landing  charges. 

The  trade  in  full-cream  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  well-known  A.nglo-Swiss  organization.  Danish  and  Dutch  brands  have 
not  had  a  wide  sale.  Dutch  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  prices  fell  from  17s.  ($4.13) 
per  case  in  January,  1930,  to  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  in  December.  There  has  also  been 
.  fair  outlet  for  condensed  milk  in  5-CWt.  barrels  among  confectioners,  Holland 
securing  most  of  the  trade. 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

In  the  expanding  market  for  evaporated  milk  Canadian  and  American 
1  n  ands  are  the  most  popular,  although  there  are  steady  offerings  from  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  price  quoted  on  one  American  brand  for  January, 
L931,  was  20s.  ($4.86)  ex  store  Liverpool  per  case  as  compared  with  23s.  ($5.59) 
ex  -ton1  lor  January,  1930.  Dutch  and  Danish  full  cream,  priced  at  about 
1 9s.  6d.  ($4.74)  ex  store  last  January,  have  declined  to  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  ex  store 
lor  January,  1931. 

American  and  Canadian  brands  are  frequently  quoted  ex  quay  with  an 
allowance  of  6d.  (12  cents)  to  buyers  who  pick  up  their  own  goods,  and  an  extra 
discount  of  1  per  cent  to  large  buyers  for  payment  within  fifteen  days  from  date 
of  invoice.  This  1  per  cent  discount  is,  it  is  understood,  not  allowed  by  Danish, 
Dutch,  or  Belgian  packers,  who  usually  have  their  own  agents  and  send  stock 
on  the  terms  of  net  cash  within  one  month. 

The  practice  of  quoting  ex  quay  meets  the  case  of  large  buyers  such  as 
chain  stores,  to  whom  c.i.f.  terms  are  not  acceptable,  and  are  thereby  enabled 
to  ascertain  if  the  milk  is  up  to  standard  before  accepting  the  shipment.  An 
extra  charge  of  about  4^d.  (9  cents)  per  case  covers  landing  charges. 

The  market  for  milk  powder  is  keenly  competitive,  though  of  a  different 
nature  from  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  that  its  sale  is  largely  to  bakers 
and  confectioners,  and  not  to  the  general  public.  Skim-milk  spray  process  is  the 
most  popular  type,  and  is  supplied  by  New  Zealand,  Holland,  and  Canada. 
Canadian  milk  powder  has  a  good  reputation,  and  is  in  steady  demand  at  com- 
petitive prices,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Prices  for  Dutch  milk  powder  for  January,  1931,  have  been  as  follows  per 
cwt.  ex  warehouse: — 

Roller  Process.— Full  cream,  26  per  cent  fat,  63s.  ($15.33);  24  per  cent 
fat,  60s.  ($14.60).   Skimmed,  28s.  ($6.80). 

Spray  Process.— Full  cream,  26  per  cent  fat,  74s.  6d.  ($18.12) ;  skim,  37s. 
($8.99). 

New  Zealand  spray  skim  is  about  40s.  ($9.73)  to  41s.  ($9.97)  per  cwt,  c.i.f. 
Prices  vary  according  to  the  type  of  packing  used. 

Milk  powder  is  packed  in  various  quantities,  such  as  two  56-pound  tins  to 
a  crate,  or  in  single  56-pound  tin-lined  cases,  parchment  paper  or  tin-lined  1-cwt, 
cases,  and  paper-lined  200-pound  barrels. 

Interested  Canadian  shippers  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  26,  1931.— The  first  few  months  of  1930  showed  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  general  demand  for  imported  flour  at  Liverpool, 
and  the  imports  for  the  year  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  1929.  As 
the  year  progressed,  however,  steadily  falling  wheat  prices  created  a  serious 
lack  of  confidence  among  buyers,  with  a  resultant  falling  off  in  demand  for 
practically  all  grades  of  flour. 
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It  will  be  generally  known  that  English  millers  have  been  suffering  from 
serious  over-capacity  ever  since  1921,  and  the  consequent  extreme  competition 
has  forced  a  number  of  firms  out  of  business.  This  state  of  affairs  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  imported  flour  in  Liverpool,  where  several  large  domestic 
port  mills  are  located.  The  community  of  importers  had  been  steadily  dwindling 
until  by  the  end  of  1929  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  important  firms  were  left 
in  the  trade.  In  the  summer  of  1929  the  Mutual  Millers'  Association  was 
formed  with  the  object  of  rationalizing  the  flour  industry  of  this  country  along 
lines  similar  to  those  adopted  in  other  trades.  On  the  whole  importers  welcomed 
this  development,  as  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  bring  domestic  flour  prices  more 
in  line  with  market  conditions  and  eliminate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  chaotic 
situation  that  had  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  the  intense 
competition  among  home  millers. 

During  the  early  part  of  1930  these  hopes  were  realized  in  that  there  was 
less  overproduction  and  price-cutting.  Consequently,  importers  of  Canadian 
flour  were  in  a  better  position  than  for  some  time  past,  and  were  able  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  business.  Another  factor  that  operated  in  favour  of 
Canadian  flour  was  the  heavy  proportion  of  Argentine  wheat  being  used  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  by  English  port  millers  at  the  expense  of  Canadian,  owing 
to  the  relatively  high  cost  of  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  bakers  looked  to 
Canadian  hard  wheat  flours  to  obtain  the  desired  strength. 

From  June  onwards,  however,  Canadian  flour  was  faced  with  heavy  com- 
petition from  home  millers,  particularly  when  Russian  wheat  became  available 
at  extremely  low  prices.  In  August  a  number  of  large  forward  purchases  of 
domestic  and  imported  flour  were  made  by  bakers  who  felt  that  it  was  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  buy.  This  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  demand  in  September,  and 
from  then  to  the  end  of  the  year  this  market  suffered  from  hand-to-mouth 
buying  influenced  by  steadily  declining  values.  During  this  period,  in  addition 
to  cheap  offerings  from  home  millers,  Australian  flour  was  also  a  serious  factor 
as  the  exchange  situation  in  that  country,  plus  high  prices  for  offals  obtained 
in  their  own  domestic  market,  enabled  Australian  mills  to  quote  very  cheaply 
throughout  the  season.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  prices  were  down  to  from 
17s.  6d.  to  18s.  ($4.25  to  $4.38)  per  sack  of  280'pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  cargo  space  for  Australian  shipments,  particularly  for 
Liverpool,  but  in  spite  of  this  importers  have  been  able  to  obtain  considerable 
supplies  from  that  source,  and  while  this  is  a  different  type  of  flour  from  Cana- 
dian, it  is  nevertheless  a  factor  in  imports  into  this  district. 

Although  American  flour  made  an  effort  to  compete  early  in  the  season,- 
prices  later  became  non -competitive  and  very  little  business  was  placed  in  this 
market  apart  from  some  flours  that  are  in  special  demand  and  have  a  more  or 
less  regular  outlet  among  certain  customers.  One  recent  offer  of  Kansas  hard 
winter  flour  was  made  to  a  Liverpool  importer  at  23s.  6d.  ($5.70)  c.i.f.,  which 
was  completelv  out  of  line  with  Manitoba  Quotations  then  offering  at  19s  3d 
($4.68). 

Following  an  abundant  wheat  crop,  large  quantities  of  French  flour  were 
sold  early  in  1930  at  very  low  prices,  and  these  to  some  extent  affected  the  sale 
of  English  country  made  flour,  but  shipments  from  France  fell  away  from  July 
onwards. 

IMPORTS  INTO  LIVERPOOL 

The  enormous  drop  in  flour  values  in  this  market  during  the  year  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  quotations: — 

During  January,  1930,  Canadian  export  patents  were  quoted  at  around  36s. 
($8.75)  per  sack  of  280  pounds  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Toward  the  close  of  May  t hex- 
were  on  the  approximate  basis  of  30s.  6d.  ($7.41)  to  32s.  6d.  ($7.90),  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  had  dropped  to  about  from  19s.  ($4.62)  to  20s.  ($4.86). 
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English  straight  run  flour  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  valued  at  around 
37s.  ($9)  ox  mill,  and  in  December  could  be  purchased  at  20s.  ($4.86).  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Corn  Trade  News  of  this  city,  statistics  covering  the  imports 
of  flour  into  Liverpool  during  the  past  three  years  are  submitted  as  follows: — 


1930             1929  1928 
Sacks  of  280  Pounds 

  102,700          04,739  56,504 

  61,100          42,071  58,120 

  71,700          39,074  14,096 

  880 

  112.100 

47,033 

.  .  . .  13,000 

31,267 

20,929 

  33,100 

38,628 

1,144 

Argentine  and  Uruguay  

....  80,600 

94,554 

97,258 

664 

1.216 

Chile  

784 

East,  South  and  West  Africa  

1,300 

9,2  i  6 

6,792 

Total  

368,120 

268,143 

During  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the  market  has  continued  quiet  for 
Canadian  flour  as  buyers  are  still  reluctant  to  place  orders.  The  general  position 
has  shown  no  material  improvement  since  the  new  year  opened,  but  with  prices 
on  such  a  low  level  compared  with  any  period  over  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  market  only  requires  confidence  to  put  trade  on  a 
much  better  basis.  Meanwhile,  hand-to-mouth  buying  is  the  general  policy 
among  bakers. 

ELECTRICITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  27,  1931. — The  task  of  the  Central  Electricity  Board  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  is  to  transform  a  series  of  individual, 
unrelated  and  unrelatable  supply  undertakings  into  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated, standardized  national  scheme,  covering  the  requirements  of  practically 
95  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  great  undertaking  has  made  smooth  and 
rapid  progress,  and  is  spreading  out  the  lines  of  the  "  grid,"  which  is  to  collect 
electricity  from  the  generating  stations  and  supply  it  in  bulk  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, who  will  distribute  it  in  town  and  country. 

CENTRAL  SCOTLAND  SCHEME 

The  Central  Scotland  scheme,  which  will  be  the  first  to  be  completed,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  last  April.  It  includes  the  thickly- 
populated  industrial  area  lying  between  Kilmarnock,  Greenock,  and  Dumbarton 
in  the  West,  and  Edinburgh  and  Dundee  in  the  east,  as  well  as  the  fringes  of 
that  region. 

The  existing  generating  stations  in  this  area  are  as  follows:  Clyde  Mill, 
Yoker,  Stonebyres,  and  Bonnington,  owned  by  the  Clyde  Valley  Electrical  Power 
Company;  one  station  each  owned  by  the  Corporations  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dundee;  and  one  each  by  the  Fife,  Ayrshire,  and  Scottish  Central  Electric 
Power  Companies.  For  the  purposes  of  this  new  scheme,  extensions  and  altera- 
tions will  be  required  as  undermentioned: — 

At  Clyde  Mill,  an  addition  of  100,000'  kilowatts  of  3-phase,  50-cycle  gener- 
ating plant  and  equivalent  boiler  plant,  for  operation  by  the  winter  of  1935-36; 
and  at  Dalmarnock,  Yoker,  and  Portobello,  additions  of  80,000,  75,000,  and 
30.000  kilowatts  respectively.  These  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  at  various 
stages  from  1932  to  1937,    In  addition  to  the  above  extensions,  new  stations 
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for  the  Western  and  Eastern  areas  are  being  designed  to  comprise  an  installa- 
tion of  not  less  than  100,000  kilowatts  each.  All  extensions  and  new  plant  are 
of  the  same  frequency — 3-phase,  50-cycle — and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
all  be  in  full  operation  by  the  winter  of  1937-38. 

The  central  control  of  the  "  grid  "  is  to  be  located  in  Dalmarnock  Power 
Station,  which  is  owned  by  Glasgow  Corporation.  In  addition  to  the  steam- 
power  stations,  the  River  Clyde  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station,  and  the  Rannoch 
Station  of  the  Grampian  Power  Company,  are  already  connected  to  the  "  grid." 

SOUTH  SCOTLAND  SCHEME 

It  is  understood  that  the  scheme  for  South  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Elec- 
tricity Commissioners,  has  been  lodged  with  the  board,  and  that  it  contemplates 
utilizing  as  an  auxiliary  the  water-power  available  in  the  southwest  region.  As 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water-power  available  in  southern  Scotland,  and 
the  population  of  the  area  is  not  large,  it  is  planned  to  export  electricity  south 
to  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  while  another  line  will  run  north  linking  up  with 
the  Central  Scottish  scheme  at  Kilmarnock.  The  scheme  for  North  Scotland 
has  not  yet  been  formed. 

The  six  schemes  that  are  to  cover  England  are  already  planned.  The  south- 
eastern has  been  in  partial  operation  for  eighteen  months,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  principal  contracts  have  been  placed  for  at  least  three  of  the  others, 
and  the  work  is  in  active  progress.  The  total  borrowing  powers  of  the  board 
amount  to  £33,500,000,  and  contracts  to  the  value  of  £15,000,000  have  already 
been  placed.  The  plant  and  equipment  are  to  be  wholly  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  FREQUENCY 

The  national  standard  of  frequency  is  to  be  50  cycles  per  second.  The 
fact  that  the  Glasgow  Corporation  and  also  the  Clyde  Valley  Company's  fre- 
quency is  25  cycles  necessitates  changes  or  alterations  in  a  large  proportion  of 
all  the  electric  motors  at  work  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  In  effecting  the  change 
domestic  consumers  are  not  subjected  to  much  inconvenience,  but  some  degree 
of  disturbance  is  unavoidable  in  industry.  The  change-over,  which  in  the 
Central  Scotland  scheme  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  eighteen  months, 
is  in  progress.  The  Glasgow  Corporation  has  finished  about  half  its  share  of 
the  work,  and  the  Clyde  Valley  Company,  which  has  a  more  difficult  and  com- 
plex problem  to  face,  has  completed  about  one-third.  The  main  benefits  in 
economy  of  operation  to  be  gained  by  inter-connection  of  the  generating  stations 
through  the  "  grid  "  will  not  be  realized  until  the  frequency  change  has  been 
completed.  Apart  from  the  effect  standardization  should  have  on  the  price  of 
electricity,  the  economies  and  conveniences  alike  to  manufacturers  and  users 
will  be  great  and  far-reaching. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Notwithstanding  the  deepening  trade  depression  and  the  great  increase  in 
unemployment,  the  records  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation's  electricity  department, 
whose  financial  year  ended  on  May  31,  show  progress  all  along  the  line.  As 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  amount  of  electricity  generated  is  greater 
by  about  per  cent,  the  units  sold  for  industrial  purposes  by  about  6|  per 
cent,  and  for  domestic  purposes  by  about  12  per  cent.  All  houses  constructed 
under  the  new  housing  scheme  are  wired  for  electric  light,  and  the  corporation's 
hire-purchase  wiring  scheme  is  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  cost  of 
wiring  old  houses.  During  the  department's  last  year  under  the  scheme  8,531 
new  houses,  mostly  of  two  and  three  rooms,  were  wired,  and  the  total  to  date  is 
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over  23.000.  The  scheme  has  thus  brought  the  benefits  of  electricity  to  the 
inhabit  am  -  of  the  smaller  houses,  and  it  has  added  over  8  per  cent  to  the  domes- 
tic load. 

The  Clyde  Valley  Electrical  Power  Company,  which  depends  more  on 
industrial  than  domestic  load,  suffered  a  slight  reduction  in  output  (about  2  per 
cent)  m  L930  as  compared  with  1929. 

ELECTRIC  MARINE  PROPULSION 

This  a  new  and  interesting  development  in  the  further  use  of  electricity. 
The  success  of  the  electric  ship  Viceroy  of  India  induced  the  P.  and  0.  Company 
las1  year  to  order  two  additional  vessels  of  the  same  type,  but  of  greater  size — 
each  is  to  be  27,000  tons,  and  of  28,000-shaft  horse-power.  In  addition,  four 
electrically-driven  ships  are  now  under  construction,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  when  shipbuilding  revives  an  increasing  number  of  the  orders 
placed  will  be  for  electrically-propelled  vessels. 


SCOTLAND   AND   CANADIAN  CATTLE 

A.  J.  Tinglev,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  28,  1931. — There  has  been  a  renewed  interest  during  the 
past  year  among  importers  in  Scotland  regarding  the  possibilities  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Canadian  cattle  trade.  This  trade  flourished  a  few  years  ago,  just 
after  the  embargo  was  removed.  In  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  other  ports,  in 
anticipation  of  steady  business  considerable  money  was  spent  in  erecting  cattle 
wharfs  and  sheds  with  special  landing  and  lairage  facilities,  so  that  the  sudden 
(  in ling  of  the  trade  in  1928  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those  interested  in 
this  development. 

During  the  past  season  there  have  been  several  enquiries  from  Canadian 
exporters  regarding  the  resumption  of  this  trade,  and  a  special  report  has  been 
prepared  covering  comparative  port  charges,  landing  and  lairage  charges  at 
Dundee  and  Glasgow,  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

The  assurance  that  the  cattle  will  be  forthcoming  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations to  give  impetus  to  this  trade.  Importers  here  like  Canadian  cattle; 
they  are  healthy,  small-boned,  and  feed  up  well;  but  the  shipping  companies 
will  not  recondition  their  boats  for  this  trade  unless  the  Canadian  exporter  is  in 
earnest  about  this  market.  Young  animals,  1,000  to  1,100  pounds  in  weight, 
are  preferred,  and  are  in  excellent  condition  after  a  few  weeks. 

Irish  have  been  the  only  cattle  imported  into  Scotland  during  the  past 
year.  The  trade  has  been  fairly  steady,  although  the  business  in  "  chilled  meat  " 
has  been  large,  and  this  has  tended  to  restrict  live  cattle  shipments.  Prices 
have  remained  fairly  firm  considering  the  depression  in  most  commodities. 
Irish  cattle  ranged  from  40s.  ($9.73)  to  50s.  ($12.16)  per  cwt.  live  weight 
delivered,  although  special  Scottish  cattle  bring  as  high  as  55s.  ($13.38)  to  60s. 
($14.60).  The  prevailing  price  for  Irish  cattle  is  now  40s.  ($9.73)  to  45s. 
($10.94)  per  cwt.;  this  is  the  class  against  which  Canadian  firms  must  compete. 

An  experimental  shipment  of  223  head  of  Canadian  cattle,  arranged  for  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  arrived  in  Glasgow  early  in  December,  and 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  The  price  which  these  cattle  brought  was  stated 
to  be  about  43s.  ($10.46).* 

The  Donaldson  Line  have  three  boats  in  condition,  and  some  importers  in 
Scotland  look  for  a  resumption  of  the  trade  in  the  spring. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  January  7,  1931. — In  the  coastal  districts  of  the  Cape  Province 
and  Natal  farming  conditions  remain  good,  but  inland,  particularly  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Western  Transvaal,  weather  conditions  have  been 
unfavourable.  Ploughing  and  planting  of  maize  have  been  handicapped  by 
drought,  and  prospects  for  this  crop  are  not  good.  In  connection  with  crop 
reports,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  wheat  production  in  South  Africa  the 
third  preliminary  estimate  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  1930-31 
season  is  3,082,000  bags,  which  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  45  per  cent 
over  the  average  production  for  1910  to  1915.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely 
that  production  would  reach  an  even  greater  figure,  as  the  area  under  wheat 
this  season  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  previous  one,  but  damage  by  rust 
and  the  lack  of  spring  rains  up-country,  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
yields.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  this  season's  production  will  supply  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements,  and  in  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  wheat,  and  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  flour 
during  the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  it  appears  probable  that  the  present 
acreage  under  wheat  will  be  maintained,  if  not  increased,  in  the  future. 

The  chief  centres  in  the  Union — Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Johannesburg — 
report  increased  seasonal  business  activity,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  improve- 
ment is  considerably  below  normal.  Industrial  conditions  in  Johannesburg  show 
little  change.  The  engineering  industry  is  fairly  well  employed,  but  conditions 
in  the  clothing  and  furniture  trades  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  tem- 
porary decline  in  building  activity  following  upon  the  approach  of  the  annual 
trade  holiday  has  resulted  in  increased  unemployment  in  Cape  Town.  With  the 
exception  of  the  boot  and  shoe,  clothing,  and  furniture  industries,  industry  gener- 
ally is  very  quiet.  The  motor  trade  in  Port  Elizabeth  remains  sluggish,  and 
East  London  tinware  and  sheet  metal  workers  report  a  decline  of  15  per  cent 
in  turnover  of  heavier  metal  products  compared  with  six  months  ago. 

MINING 

The  Transvaal  gold  mining  industry  reports  an  output  for  the  eleven  month- 
ended  November,  1930,  of  9,811,268  fine  ounces  valued  at  £41,675,618,  compared 
with  9,562,932  fine  ounces  valued  at  £40,620,754  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1929.  The  output  of  alluvial  diamonds  in  the  Western  Transvaal  during 
October,  1930,  was  57,046  carats,  compared  with  108,650  carats  in  October,  1929. 
the  value  per  carat  decreasing  from  43s.  lid.  (in  October,  1929)  to  35s.  6d. 

RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND 

The  general  conditions  of  Rhodesian  live  stock  is  fair,  features  of  the 
slaughter  stock  market  being  keen  competition  and  firm  prices.  Retail  and 
wholesale  merchants,  particularly  in  provisions,  soft  goods,  and  novelty  lines, 
are  doing  good  business,  but  firms  in  the  southern  colony  interested  in  mining- 
machinery  and  supplies  have  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  owing  to  direct 
importers  having  established  themselves  in  the  copper  belt  of  the  north. 

Business  conditions  in  Nyasaland  show  little  improvement.  Stocks  remain 
heavy  and  requests  for  the  extension  of  bills  are  frequent.  The  sisal  position 
is  bad,  with  present  prices  barely  equal  to  cost  of  production. 

EAST  AFRICA 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  the  Kenya  coffee-growing  area  are  mosl  encour- 
aging and  prospects  for  a  high-grade  crop  are  excellent.  The  bazaar  trade  con- 
tinues at  a  low  level,  and  prices  have  shown  no  sign  of  improvement.  In  Uganda 
also  business  conditions  remain  quiet,  extreme  caution  featuring  indenting  by 
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merchants.  The  condition  of  the  coming  cotton  crop  is  reported  to  be  good  and, 
given  continued  favourable  weather  conditions,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
output  is  expected  to  be  well  maintained.  In  common  with  bazaar  trade  in 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  that  in  Tanganyika  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Favourable 
harvesting  conditions  are  being  experienced  by  coffee  growers,  however,  and  the 
maintenance  of  export  shipments  as  compared  with  last  year's,  coupled  with 
indications  of  a  slight  rise  in  prices,  make  the  outlook  a  little  brighter. 

BAHAMAS   TOMATOES   FOR  CANADA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  28,  1931. — The  first  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  tomato  growers  in  the  Bahamas  to  ship  tomatoes  in  quantities  to  Canada 
was  made  in  November  of  last  year,  wdien  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  a  ship- 
ment of  2,600  crates  was  made  via  the  Lady  Rodney,  followed  by  a  further 
shipment  of  4,600  crates  via  the  Canadian  National  steamer  Cathcart  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  Since  then  regular  shipments  have  been  made  weekly,  and  it  was 
expected  that  about  10,000  crates  would  go  forward  each  week  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season — that  is,  up  to  the  beginning  of  April.  This  figure  has  already 
been  exceeded,  howrever,  the  Lady  Somers  on  January  4  having  taken  almost 
1  .VOOO  crates  of  tomatoes  to  the  Canadian  consumer. 

The  Bahamas  have  during  the  past  few  years  been  endeavouring  to  build 
up  a  tomato  trade  with  the  United  States,  with  but  indifferent  success  from  the 
point  of  view  of  profits  to  the  grower.  An  impetus  was  given  this  industry  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  which  on  December  23  last  removed  all  import  duties 
on  tomatoes  from  the  British  West  Indies.  As  a  further  incentive  to  the 
Bahamas  producer,  the  Canadian  National  Steamship  Company  have  agreed  to 
provide  a  weekly  sailing  from  Nassau  to  Canada  throughout  the  season,  so  long 
as  3,000  crates  are  available  for  shipment. 

This  latest  venture  in  trade  development  between  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Canada  has  made  an  excellent  beginning,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  with  careful  attention  being  given  to  grading,  packing,  and  shipping,  a 
regular  trade  will  be  established  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer. An  indication  of  its  success  is  already  given  in  the  recently  published 
Bahamas  trade  returns,  which  show  an  increase  in  tomato  exports  from  91,000 
crates  valued  at  £47,759  in  1929  to  169,000  crates  valued  at  £89,336  in  1930. 
A  significant  feature  is  that  the  increased  exports  took  place  almost  entirely 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

Bahamas  tomatoes  are  recognized  as  being  among  the  finest  obtainable 
from  any  source,  and  have  found  immediate  favour  on  the  Canadian  market. 
The  bulk  of  the  shipments  have  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  and  Marine 
Products  Board  on  behalf  of  growers  throughout  the  islands.  Great  care  has 
been  exercised  in  packing  and  grading,  each  individual  tomato  being  paper- 
wrapped,  packed  in  four-quart  baskets,  six  to  a  crate,  presenting  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Three  standard  grades  have  been  adopted,  according  to  size. 
Prices,  it  is  reported,  have  remained  firm  in  Montreal  at  $4,  $3.50,  and  $3.25 
per  crate,  according  to  grade.  While  it  is  possible  to  produce  tomatoes  in  the 
Bahamas  throughout  the  entire  year,  production  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  Canadian  off  season — that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  first  of  December  to 
the-  first  of  April. 

Great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  due  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Bahamas,  who  have  consistently  urged  the  revival 
of  agriculture  in  the  colony  as  the  surest  road  to  economic  prosperity.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made,  with  every  hope  of  success,  to  interest  the  farmer  in  pro- 
ducing vegetables  for  Canadian  consumption  such  as  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots, 
and  radishes. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT-PACKING  PLANT  IN  TRINIDAD 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  21,  1931 —Trinidad— following  the  example  of 
Jamaica,  which  was  fully  reported  on  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1400  (November  29,  1930) — has  found  it  advisable  to  make  provision  for  more 
adequate  premises  for  the  housing  of  machinery  and  offices  for  the  fruit-packing 
establishment.  While  no  definite  plans  have  yet  been  completed  for  construc- 
tion, it  is  anticipated  that  the  building  will  be  120  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide 
with  a  wall  height  of  15  feet.  It  is  to  be  constructed  preferably  on  a  steel  skele- 
ton, and  in  this  connection  Canadian  firms  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
business.  The  building  is  to  consist  of  the  ground  floor  for  the  packing  depart- 
ment and  an  upper  floor  for  offices.  Canadian  firms  who  would  be  interested  in 
such  an  opening  are  requested  to  forward  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  catalogues  or  illustrations  of  build- 
ings which  might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1504  in 
this  issue,  page  202.)  The  initial  cost  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
repayment  to  be  made  by  the  owners  by  means  of  amortization  over  a  long 
period.  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  materials  for  con- 
struction will  be  permitted  entry  free  of  customs  duties  from  any  source  of 
supply. 

CRATES 

One  of  the  requirements  of  this  trade  which  Canadian  exporters  should  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  supply  is  that  of  containers  for  the  fruit.  It  is 
intended  that  the  fruit  should  be  shipped  entirely  in  cases  of  the  type  now  used 
in  the  United  States  for  the  packing  of  citrus  fruit  known  as  the  standard  Florida. 
Quotations  have  already  been  received  on  these  from  American  sources  and  the 
lowest  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  has  been  36  cents  per 
crate  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  k.d.  in  carload  lots.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1495  in 
this  issue,  page  202.)  A  full  description  of  the  crate  referred  to,  with  an  illus- 
tration, was  published  in  the  report  on  the  citrus  industry  in  Jamaica,  already 
referred  to,  and  published  in  No.  1400  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

WRAPPERS 

There  will  also  be  a  great  demand  for  wrappers  for  the  packing  of  fruit. 
Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  manufacture  this  type  of  material  should 
quote  on  size  10  inches  by  10  inches,  and  16  inches  by  '16  inches.  (See  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  1491  in  this  issue,  page  202.) 


GERMAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FINAL  CROP  ESTIMATES 

Hamburg,  January  22,  1931.— The  final  official  estimates  of  the  yields  of 
the  1930  German  grain  crops  show  an  increase  over  the  provisional  estimates 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  a  small  decrease  in  the  case  of  rye.  The  total  yield  of 
wheat  is  estimated  at  3,789,000  metric  tons  (139,182,600  bushels),  which  is  an 
increase  of  219,000  metric  tons  (8,044,600  bushels)  over  the  provisional  estimate 
and  an  increase  of  439,000  metric  tons  (16,126,000  bushels)  over  the  yield  of 
the  previous  year.  The  total  yield  of  rye  is  estimated  at  7,679,000  metric  tons 
(302,223,500  bushels),  whereas  the  provisional  estimate  had  been  slightly  larger. 
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The  total  yield  of  rye  was  5*8  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Similarly  the  barley  yield  represented  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  from  that  of 
1929  and  the  yield  of  oats  a  decline  of  as  much  as  23-4  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  total  yield  of  potatoes.  The 
following  table  compares  the  final  estimates  of  the  yields  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man crops  in  1930  with  the  yields  in  the  previous  year: — 


L929 

1030 

1  n  Metric  r. 

Dons  (2,204  lbs.) 

Winter  wheat  

.   3.007,000 

3.446.000 

  283.000 

343,000 

Spelt  «j '  J  m*»  

  .151.000 

138,000 

  8.052,000 

7.593,000 

Summer  rye  

  103,000 

86,000 

W  inter  barley  

.  .   381,000 

475,000 

  2.800,000 

2,385,000 

5,656.000 

Early  potatoes  

  2.826,000 

2,868.000 

Late  potatoes   

  37.251,000 

44.232,000 

INCREASE  IN  WHEAT  AREA 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  German  Government  to  reduce  the  surplus  of 
rye  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  wheat  would  appear  to  be  having  the 
desired  effect.  An  official  preliminary  estimate  of  the  German  Statistical  Office 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  winter  wheat  of  271,700  acres 
or  6*9  per  cent  of  the  total  area  cultivated  with  this  grain,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  area  cultivated  with  winter  rye  of  1,111,500  acres,  representing  a  reduction 
of  9-6  per  cent.  An  increase  of  1-6  per  cent  is  also  indicated  in  the  area  culti- 
vated with  winter  barley.  The  German  Agricultural  Council  have  also  published 
an  estimate  showing  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  winter  wheat  of 
16-7  per  cent  and  a  decrease  in  the  area  cultivated  with  winter  rye  of  18  per 
cent,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  correspondents  reporting  to  the  Council  are 
more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  market  considerations  than  the  average  German 
tanner.  Nevertheless,  this  estimate  helps  to  confirm  the  existence  of  a  tendency 
in  Germany  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  wheat  at  the  expense  of  rye. 

DECLINE  IN  WHEAT  STOCKS 

The  Markets  Reports  Bureau  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  have 
published  their  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on 
December  15, 1930.  These  estimates  show  that  on  this  date  there  remained  for 
disposal  a  total  of  1,741,000  metric  tons  (63,952,700  bushels)  as  compared  with 
1,646,000  metric  tons  (60,463,000  bushels)  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 
The  high  compulsory  milling  ratio  for  domestic  wheat  and  the  greatly  increased 
customs  duty  on  wheat  have  resulted  in  around  300,000  metric  tons  (11,020,000 
bushels  )  more  having  entered  into  consuming  channels  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  crop  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  greater  crop  yield  more  wheat  remains  for  disposal  than  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1929. 

ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS 

The  compulsory  milling  of  80  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat  has  been  fixed 
until  the  end  of  January.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  ratio  will  be 
in  force  for  February  and  the  remaining  months  of  the  crop  year.  Assuming 
that  the  stocks  on  farmers'  hands  will  be  reduced  by  another  300,000  metric 
tons  during  the  month  ending  January  15  and  that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade  suffice  for  half  a  month,  it  is  calculated  that  1,400,000  metric  tons 
(51,426,000  bushels)  of  domestic  wheat  are  available  for  German  milling  require- 
ments during  the  six  months  from  February  to  July,  1931.    The  total  milling 
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wheat  requirements  of  Germany  for  this  period  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
around  2,000,000  metric  tons  (73,460,000  bushels).  Accordingly  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  requirements,  or  600,000  metric  tons  (22,040,000  bushels) ,  will 
require  to  be  covered  by  importations  of  wheat  from  abroad.  The  opinion  is 
conservatively  expressed  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  German  wheat  imports 
in  this  crop  year  will  be  comprised  of  Canadian  wheat,  since  the  compulsory 
milling  of  domestic  wheat  requires  the  millers  to  use  mostly  wheat  of  high  gluten 
content  for  the  limited  proportion  of  foreign  wheat  which  they  are  permitted  to 
grind.  The  very  high  duty  of  $1.62  per  bushel  also  compels  the  millers  to  con- 
fine imports  to  wheat  of  good  milling  quality,  and  for  this  reason  German  pur- 
chases are  now  only  being  confined  to  the  higher  grades  of  Canadian  wheat. 


MARKET  IN  FRANCE  FOR  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  January  29,  1931. — France,  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  con- 
sumes an  enormous  quantity  of  fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  The  production  of 
certain  classes  of  chemical  fertilizer?,  however — namely  phosphated  fertilizers, 
mineral  superphosphates,  and  slags — is  very  important,  and  leaves  a  surplus  for 
export  over  the  requirements  of  the  home  market.  It  is  only  in  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  that  France  offers  a  market  to  the  relatively  new  chemical  fertilizer 
industry. 

PHOSPHATED  FERTILIZERS 

France  is  the  most  important  European  producer  of  phosphated  fertilizers, 
and  the  second  most  important  in  the  world,  her  annual  production  being  sur- 
passed only  by  that  of  the  United  States.  In  1929  the  total  production  of  France, 
Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  reached  5,000,000  metric  tons.  Of  this  total 
1,700,000  tons  were  consumed  in  France,  and  the  remainder  was  exported, 
mainly  to  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium.  England  and  Spain. 

M IN ER AL  SU PERP HOSPH ATES 

The  French  production  of  mineral  superphosphates  amounted  in  1929  to 
2,430,000  tons.  The  total  production  is  consumed  in  France  and  imports  are  not 
large. 

BASIC  SLAGS 

The  production  of  slags  varies  according  to  the  activity  of  the  metallurgical 
industry,  and  usually  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  production  of  Thomas 
steel.  At  present  production  exceeds  consumption,  about  700,000  tons  were 
available  for  export  last  year. 

POTASH  FERTILIZERS 

France  and  Germany  produce  between  them  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output  of  potash  fertilizers,  and  this  country  is  consequently  only 
interested  in  developing  export  markets  for  this  product. 

NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS 

Because  of  the  increased  consumption  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  due  to  the 
synthetic  manufacture  of  these  products,  France  has  made  a  great  effort  during 
the  last  few  years  to  increase  her  production  and  bring  it  nearer  the  volume  of 
consumption.  The  production  of  nitrogen  in  France  in  1929  amounted  to  79,000 
metric  tons  compared  with  65,000  in  1928  and  51,000  in  1927.  In  spite  of  this 
increase,  however,  production  is  still  much  lower  than  consumption  which 
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amounted  ill  1929  to  175,000  metric  tons  compared  with  137,000  in  1928  and 
125,000  in  1927.  The  above  figures,  expressed  in  terms  of  commercial  products, 
represent  a  production  in  France  of  368,000  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  made 
up  of  275,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  50,000  tons  of  cyanamide,  26,000 
tons  of  nitrate  of  lime,  and  15,000  tons  of  various  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
Consumption  of  the  same  products  amounted  in  1929  to  988,000  tons,  made  up  of 
111). 0(H)  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  398,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  70,000  tons 
of  cyanamide,  45.000  tons  of  nitrate  of  lime,  and  40,000  tons  of  various  others. 

The  above  figures  show  an  increase  over  1924  of  150  per  cent  in  production 
and  SO  per  cent  in  consumption. 

There  are  about  twenty  important  factories  in  France  producing  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  by  various  processes,  and  many  of  these  have  greatly  increased  their 
capacity  (hiring  the  past  few  years.  The  "  Claude  "  and  11  Casale  "  processes  are 
used  in  most  of  these  plants.  The  largest  producer,  however — the  "  Office 
National  de  I'Azote  "  at  Toulouse — whose  1929  production  amounted  to  57,000 
tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  uses  the  "  Haber-Casale  "  process,  while  a  few 
others  use  the  N.E.C.  process. 

This  industry  continued  its  expansion  in  1930,  and  new  factories  have  been 
completed  notably  at  Rouen,  Lens  and  Madeleine-Lille,  where  production  will 
be  on  a  large  scale. 

To  make  up  the  difference  between  production  and  consumption,  France 
imported  in  1929  approximately  100,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  At  present  Germany,  Chile  and 
Norway  are  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  No 
doubt  Canada  could  obtain  a  share  of  the  market  if  prices  and  quality  were 
competitive. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

The  following  table  shows  current  prices  in  France  for  various  kinds  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  quantities  of  10,000  kilograms: — 


Guaranteed  %  Price  per 

Product  of  Nitrogen  100  Kg. 

Nitrate  of  lime   15.5  106-109  frs. 

(Norwegian)   13.0  94 . 50-102  frs. 

Nitrate  of  soda   15.5  110-113  frs. 

(Chile)   15.5  111 . 50-114 . 50  frs. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   20.40  112-117  frs. 

Cyanamide   (oily  powder)    18.0  100-103  frs. 

Cyanamide  (in  granules)   20.0  115-118  frs. 


C.i.f.  Dunkirk. 

Franco 
C.i.f.  Dunkirk. 
C.i.f.  West,  port 

Franco 
According  to 
point  of  delivery 
According  to 
point  of  delivery 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  following  products  enter  France  free  of  duty: — 

Natural  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  guano  and  others;  basic  slags;  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  (only  if  used  for  agricultural  purposes  mixed  or  not  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia.) ;  nitrate  of  lime  and  calcium  cyanamide. 

The  following  are  subject  to  an  intermediate  rate  of  1-28  frs.  per  100  kg. 
gross  weight,  when  imported  into  France  from  Canada,  the  general  rate  being 
1-70  frs.  and  the  minimum  0-43  frs.  mineral  superphosphates;  bone  phosphates 
and  superphosphates;  miscellaneous  phosphatic  fertilizers  such  as  mineral  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  and  phosphate  of  alumina. 

Manufactured  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  subject  to  a  general  rate 
of  1-28  frs.  per  100  kg.  gross  weight,  when  imported  into  France  from  Canada. 
The  minimum  rate  is  0-43  frs. 
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The  following  are  subject  to  an  intermediate  rate  of  2-55  frs.  per  100  kg. 
gross  weight  when  imported  into  France  from  Canada,  the  general  rate  being 
3-40  frs.,  and  the  minimum  rate  0-85  frs.:  double  superphosphates,  superphos- 
phates of  ammonia  and  superphosphates  of  potash. 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  and  analysis  from  Canadian 
producers  with  a  view  to  placing  their  products  on  the  French  market. 


MARKET  FOR  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  20,  1931. — The  comparative  ease  with  which  water-power 
has  been  developed  in  Norway  has  made  for  a  parallel  development  of  an 
advanced  electro-chemical  industry,  and  one  which  is  now  of  international 
importance. 

The  latest  returns  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  in  1927 
seven  plants  were  operating  in  this  group,  employing  2,736  persons.  The  share 
capital  of  these  plants  was  $33,500,000,  and  in  producing  carbide  and  fertilizers 
to  the  value  of  $13,750,000  water-power  of  307,610  h.p.  was  required. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  1927, 
and  the  exports  of  these  commodities  for  the  calendar  years  1928  and  1929  and 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1930: — 

Production  Total  Exports 

1927  1928  1929      1930  (Jan.-Oct.) 

In  Metric  Tons 

Norwegian  saltpetre   159,120  111,730  207,548  220,836 

Sodium  nitrate   29.921  34,568  28,269  13,869 

Sodium  nitrite   3,726  2,050  866  46 

Ammonium  nitrate   10,230  6,363  5,574  3,504 

However,  Norwegian  agriculture  requires  other  fertilizers  than  those  pro- 
duced locally,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  these: — 

1929    1930  (Jan.-Oct.) 
Metric  Tons 

Superphosphate   33,274  29,628 

"Cainnite"  and  other  potash   19,438  23,853 

Others   1,183  2.246 


SELLING  CONDITIONS  IN  NORWAY 

Practically  all  of  the  fertilizers  distributed  in  Norway  are  sold  through 
farmers'  organizations,  and  the  largest  of  these  is  "  Felleskjopet,"  which  being 
literally  translated  means  "  joint  buying."  This  co-operative  society  operates 
from  their  own  store-houses  which  they  maintain  in  important  centres.  "  Fel- 
leskjopet" can  offer  long  terms  to  farmers.  Their  latest  bulletin,  from  which 
the  following  information  has  been  gleaned,  states  that  payment  can  be  extended 
to  June  25,  1931,  for  current  purchases  of  fertilizers.  It  is  the  general  practice 
to  sell  on  soluble  contents,  and  the  price  list  shows  what  percentable  is  soluble, 
and  the  price  per  "per  cent"  of  such  solubility.  In  the  following  notes  the  prices 
are  shown  as  paid  by  the  farmers  at  the  store-houses: — 


Per  Kr.  per  $  per  Kr.  per    Cents  per 

Cent  100  Kg.  100  lbs.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Superphosphate                             18  5.75  0.70  0.32  8£ 

"Cainnite"                                     14  6.75  0.82  0.48  13 

Calcium  nitrate                              151,  16.70  2.03   

"Nitrophoska"   28.60  3.40   

Nitrogen                                  16A  ....  ....  ....  .... 

Phosphoric  acid                        16£  ....  ....  ....  .... 

Potash   2l|       
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"Nit  rophoska" 


Per  Kr.  per 
Cent         LOO  Kg. 


28.60 


$  per      Kr.  per    Cents  per 
100  lbs.    Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
3.40   


L53  14.90 

20l  20.50 

16  14.70 

20. t  18.30 

20|  21.50 


"Nitamonkalk"  ..  .. 
"Kalkainnionsalpoter" 
Lime  nitrogen  "Odda" 
Lime  nitrogen  "Odda" 
Ammonia  sulphate  . . 

Crude  phosphate  . . 


26  phosphoric  acid 


1 .82 
2.50 
1.79 
2 . 13 
2.02 


0.96 


0.92 
0.89 
0.95 


26 


25 
24 
26 


6 . 75 


0.82 


0.22 


6 


These  fertilizers  are  generally  delivered  to  the  farmers  in  parcels  of  100 
kilos,  and  1  kroner  per  100  kilos  is  added  to  the  unit  price  if  50-kilo  parcels  are 

needed. 

There  are  no  customs  duties  on  fertilizer  imports  into  Norway. 


A.  Dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  .Janeiro,  January  31,  1931. — During  the  last  quarter  of  1930  business 
in  Brazil  was  very  stagnant.  The  month  of  October,  during  which  the  revolu- 
tion occurred,  was  especially  one  of  absolute  inactivity,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  imports  made  during  that  period  as  a  result  of  the  exemption  from 
duties  granted  by  the  late  Government  on  a  number  of  food  products.  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  when  peace  was  again  restored,  the 
depression  still  continued:  imports  fell  from  £4,525,000  in  October  to  £2,969,000 
during  November. 

Besides  the  revolutionary  movement  and  the  consequent  change  of  Govern- 
ment, the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  exchange  bills  prevailing  here  during  Novem- 
ber contributed  considerably  to  the  falling  off  in  business. 

Furthermore,  the  Provisional  Government  decreed  a  moratorium,  which 
has  already  been  twice  extended.  The  last  moratorium  period  extends  to  forty- 
five  days  from  the  maturity  date  of  obligations  due  up  to  November  30.  Only 
a  few  of  the  better-class  houses  took  advantage  of  this  moratorium;  the  weaker 
firms  generally  availed  themselves  of  this  concession. 


One  of  the  most  important  measures  taken  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  the  reopening  of  the  issue  and  rediscount  department  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil.  The  reopening  of  this  department  will  be  an  aid  to  commerce,  relieving 
the  crisis  from  which  business  is  suffering. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  announced  that  the  Provisional  Government 
has  invited  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  in  association  with  Brazilian  exports  who  are 
yet  to  be  nominated,  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  finances  of  Brazil. 
The  projected  reforms  include  the  transformation  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  as  an 
independent  central  emission  institution,  currency  reform  and  stabilization  of 
exchange,  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  the  periodical  publication  of  public 
revenue  and  expenditure,  the  limitation  of  foreign  loans  both  direct  and  indirect, 
and  of  borrowing  by  the  federal,  states,  and  municipal  authorities.  As  Sir  Otto 
Niemeyer  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  financial  experts,  this  decision  of  the 
Provisional  Government  has  been  favourably  received  by  the  press  and  in  com- 
mercial circles. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 


banking 
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The  Brazilian  Stabilization  Bureau  was  abolished,  its  function  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  outstand- 
ing gold  notes. 

imports 

Statistics  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930  give  imports  at  £50,275,000 
against  £79,879,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929 — a  reduction  of 
£29,604,000. 

Due  to  exemption  from  duties  granted  by  the  late  Government  during  the 
revolution  on  a  number  of  foodstuffs,  imports  during  October,  1930,  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  month  of  the  previous  quarter,  and  amounted  to  887,774,800 
pounds  valued  at  £4,525,000. 

The  following  table  shows  total  imports  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  years  1926-30.  From  a  comparison  it  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  imports 
in  1930  was  the  least  in  the  five-year  period. 

1926  1927  1928  1929  1930 

Equivalents  of  Imports  in  £1,000 
73,057  72,397  81,580  79,879  50,275 

Statistics  up  to  September,  specifying  countries  of  origin,  show  that  imports 
from  the  United  States  suffered  most— £10,375,000  against  £20,775,000  during 
the  same  period  of  1929 — a  decrease  of  £10,400,000  or  approximately  50  per 
cent.  This  reduction  is  higher  than  the  total  value  of  the  purchases  made  by 
Brazil  during  the  period  in  South  American  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  automobile  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1930 
were  only  1,573  cars  valued  at  £299,000,  against  51,650  cars  (£5,235,000)  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  decline  in  imports 
from  the  United  States.  Quantities  and  values  of  automobile  accessories,  rubber 
goods,  and  kerosene  also  fell  sharply.  These  three  commodities  show  imports 
during  the  period  valued  at  £1,777,000  against  £3,690,000,  a  reduction  of 
£1,913,000. 

The  decrease  in  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £4,717,000,  as 
imports  during  the  period  were  £8,465,000  against  £13,182,000  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1929.  This  reduction  was  due  to  diminished  imports  of 
textiles  and  other  cotton  goods,  in  which  Great  Britain  has  always  been  the 
principal  source  of  supply.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  Brazil  imported 
cotton  textiles  valued  at  £573,000  as  compared  with  £2,403,000  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1929,  while  imports  of  other  cotton  goods  fell  to  £203,000 
against  £444,000.  Shrinkages  also  took  place  in  imports  from  the  Argentine. 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Sweden. 

According  to  Brazilian  statistics,  the  total  imports  from  Canada  from 
January  to  September,  1930,  were  valued  at  £113,000  against  £260,000  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1929. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1929  and  1930  imports  into  Brazil,  by 
countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: — 

£1,000  £1.000 

Countries  1929  1930  Countries  1929  1930 

United  States   20,775  10,375              Mexico   478  634 

Great  Britain   13,182  8,465              Newfoundland   616  529 

Argentine   7,088  6,009              Norway   432  472 

Germany   8,341  4,958              British  Indies   439  423 

France   3,501  2.107              Switzerland   638  397 

Belgium   3,041  1.709               Sweden   671  393 

Italy   1,961  1.509              Spain   390  302 

Holland   1,191  1.062               Finland   219  208 

Portugal   975  798              Denmark   275  204 

Venezuela   298  648              Canada   260  113 

Uruguay   473  516             Japan   138  75 
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Statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  specifying  imports  by  products 
show  that  foodstuffs  is  the  only  classification  under  which  a  relatively  small 
decrease  is  shown.  Imports  of  foodstuffs  for  the  period  were  valued  at 
£10,609,000  against  £12,274,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  The 
principal  reductions  were  in  beverages  (£730,000  against  £1,083,000),  grain  of 
wheat  (£4,998,000  against  £5,560,000),  and  flour  of  wheat  (£1,651,000  against 
CI  ,912,000). 

CODFISH 

Imports  of  codfish  for  the  period  were  60,781,600  pounds  valued  at  £1,286,000 
against  58,797,200  pounds  valued  at  £1,366,000  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929. 

EXPORTS 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  October  last  involved  nearly  all  of  the 
Brazilian  States,  reacted  most  seriously  on  the  movement  at  the  ports  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  and  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  exports.  The  volume 
of  exports  during  October  and  November  was  very  small,  amounting  to  674,- 
742.200  pounds  valued  at  £8,240,000.  Statistics  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1930  show  exports  of  4,604,727,600  pounds  (£61,109,000)  against  4,360,283,400 
pounds  (£87,881,000)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  At  the  end  of 
September  exports  had  exceeded  imports  by  £11,814,000,  but  at  the  end  of 
November  this  difference  had  fallen  to  £10,834,000  due  to  the  small  export  move- 
ment during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

Statistics  available  up  to  November,  1930,  specifying  the  articles  of  export 
show  a  notable  increase  under  the  heading  of  animals  and  their  products — 
462,220,000  pounds  valued  at  £9,143,000  against  344,979,800  pounds  worth 
£8.089,000 — surpassing  the  figures  for  the  period  of  the  last  five  years.  Exports 
of  minerals  and  their  products  fell  off— 429,099,000  pounds  (£959,000)  against 
648,709,600  pounds  (£1,019,000);  those  of  vegetables  and  their  products 
increased  in  volume,  but  decreased  in  value — 3,713,408,600  pounds  (£51,007,000) 
against  3,366,594,000  pounds  (£78,773,000).  Under  the  last-named  heading 
sugar,  rice,  and  fruits  show  the  largest  increase:  sugar,  184,602,000  pounds 
(£571,000)  against  24,796,200  pounds  (£191,000);  rice,  82,920,200  pounds 
i  £550,000)  against  13,380,400  pounds  (£130,000);  fruits,  283,855,000  pounds 
i  £901 ,000)  against  241,940,600  pounds  valued  at  £836,000. 

COFFEE 

Exports  of  coffee  increased  in  volume  but  diminished  in  value.  During  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1930  exports  amounted  to  13,735,000  bags  valued  at 
£37,835,000  against  13,083,000  bags  (£63,463,000)  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929.  This  decrease  in  value  was  due  to  a  difference  in  quotation,  which  up 
to  October,  1929,  had  been  approximately  £5  per  bag,  and  from  then  on  £2  16s. 
per  bag. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Reduced  Butter  Duty  in  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  effective  from  January  23,  1931,  the  customs  duty  on  butter  imported  into 
the  Irish  Free  State  is  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound.  As  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1400  (November  29,  1930),  the  tariff  on  butter  was  at 
that  time  placed  on  a  temporary  basis  of  £5  per  cwt.,  pending  an  investigation 
by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  present  revision  in  the  rate  is  the  result  of  the 
commission's  report.  No  British  preferential  rate  is  provided  for,  but  the  regu- 
lations permit  the  free  importation  of  butter  by  manufacturers  and  exporters 
using  this  article  in  the  production  of  their  goods. 
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United  States  Flexible  Tariff  Changes 

The  President  of  the  United  iStates  on  February  5  proclaimed  a  reduction  in 
duty  on  wood  flour  from  33 j  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on 
pigskin  leather  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  straw  hats  from 
$4  per  dozen  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  $3  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  duty  on  woven  wire  fencing  and  netting  was  increased  from  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fencing  and  netting  galvanized 
before  weaving,  and  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fencing  and  netting  galvanized 
after  weaving. 

All  the  new  rates  of  duty  become  effective  on  March  7,  1931. 

United  States  Duty  on  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar  Reduced 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  February  5  issued  a  proclamation 
under  Section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  (Flexible  Provision)  reducing  the  duty  on 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar.  The  new  rates  compared  with  the  two  former 
tariffs  are  as  follows: — 

Tariff  Act  Tariff  Act  Proclamation 

Sept.  21,  1922     June  18,  1930      Feb.  5,  1931 

Maple  syrup,  per  pound   4  cents  cents  4  cents 

Maple  sugar,  per  pound   4  cents  8    cents  6  cents 

The  new  rates  are  to  become  effective  on  March  7,  1931. 

Argentine  Duty  on  Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  Fish 

An  Argentine  decre  of  January  3,  1931,  made  effective  on  February  6, 
imposes  duty  of  25  per  cent  basic  duty  plus  a  surtax  of  7  per  cent  levied  on  the 
declared  value,  inclusive  of  cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  on  fresh  fruit,  fresh  fish, 
and  fresh  vegetables,  imported  in  cold  storage  chambers  or  preserved  by  other 
artificial  means.  In  1924  a  decree  had  been  issued  providing  that  such  articles 
were  not  to  benefit  from  exemption  from  duty  applicable  to  fresh  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  fish.  The  1924  decree,  however,  was  suspended  after  a  few  months. 
The  new  decree  reimposes  duty. 

Fiji  Tariff  Changes 

The  Fiji  Royal  Gazette  of  October  27,  1930,  contains  notice  of  amendments 
to  the  customs  tariff  of  that  colony  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  on 
October  20,  1930.  Duties  are  increased  on  playing  cards,  flour,  matches,  meats, 
motor  spirits,  salt,  biscuits,  tobaccos,  and  some  minor  articles.  Details  of  these 
changes  may  be  learned  by  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Wheat,  Rye,  and  Wheat  Flour  Duties  in  Sweden 

Mr.  Frederic  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Norway,  writes 
that  in  his  report  on  "  Marketing  of  Canadian  Grain  and  Flour  in  Scandinavia," 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1398  (November  15,  1930), 
page  705,  the  Swedish  duties  on  imported  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour  were  incor- 
rectly quoted.    The  rates  are:  — 

Wheat—  Kr.  3.70  per  100  kilos  or  27-05  ©ents  per  bushel  of  60  (pounds. 
Rye—  Kr.  3.70  per  100  kilos  or  25-23  oents  per  bushel  of  56  (pounds. 
Wheat  Flour.— Kr.  6.50  per  100  kilos  or  $1.55  per  barrel. 
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Egyptian  Wheat  and  Flour  Duties  Increased 

An  Egyptian  Decree  Law  of  December  14,  1930,  made  effective  next  day, 
increased  the  duty  on  wheat,  spelt  and  meslin  from  150  milliemes  per  100  kilo- 
gram- to  300  mil  hemes,  that  is  to  say  from  33-2-  cents  per  100  pounds  to  67  cents 
per  UK)  pounds.  The  duty  on  Hour  at  the  same  time  was  increased  from  300 
milliemes  to  480  milliemes  or  from  67  cents  to  $1.07  per  100  pounds. 

A  new  duty  of  500  milliemes  per  100  kg.  ($1 .12  per  100  pounds)  is  imposed 
on  groats,  semolina  and  decorticated  or  pearled  cereal  grains  of  wheat,  spelt  and 
meslin,  and  700  milliemes  ($1.57  per  100  pounds)  on  alimentary  pastes  such  as 
vermicelli  and  macaroni,  which  were  formerly  400  milliemes  or  89-6  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

Colombian  Duties  on  Foodstuffs  Increased 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade' Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  under 
date  January  20,  1931,  that  under  Tariff  Law  No.  4,  enacted  on  January  4, 
1931.  not  yet  in  force,  the  import  duties  on  certain  foodstuffs  entering  Colombia 
have  been  increased.  A  decree  of  June  7,  1927,  known  as  the  "  emergency  law," 
which  reduced  import  duties  on  foodstuffs,  is  repealed  by  this  new  law.  The 
President  of  Colombia,  under  the  new  law,  is  given  authority  for  a  period  of 
two  years  subsequent  to  enactment  to  reduce  or  abolish  temporarily  these  import 
duties  should  this  be  deemed  expedient.  The  new  tariff  rates  include  surtaxes 
imposed  under  the  previous  tariff  of  17-81  per  cent  of  the  duty  and  the  consular 
tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  principal  articles  affected  are: — 

Centavos  per  Kg.  Gross 
Former  New 


Rates  Rates 

Wheat   1  4 

Wheat  flour   4  9 

Oats                                 . .  'v.'   2  5 

Maize   1  5 

Malt  (barley)   2  5 

Potatoes   Free  2 

Butter   20  40 

Lard  (pork)   5  15 

Lard  (artificial)   35  40 

Meats  and  fish  prepared  in  oil,  sauce,  etc   17  30 

Meats  and  fish,  not  prepared,  dried   ,5  30 

Condensed  milk   5  10 

Confectionery  and  sweets  without  chocolate  and  crystallized 

fruits   20  50 

Chocolate  in  paste  or  in  confectionery   20  25 


The  centavo  equals  0-976  Canadian  cents  and  the  kilogram  2-204  pounds. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington,  as  follows:  600'  receivers,  bell,  British  Post 
Office  Xo.  1A,  Mark  4001,  to  latest  British  Post  Office  Specification  No.  D.218. 
Tenders,  which  close  March  12,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores 
Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 
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EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  TENDERS  FOR  PAPER  AND  BOARD 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  has  for- 
warded specifications,  with  samples,  relating  to  tenders  for  large  quantities  of 
paper  and  board  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
grades  include  paper  of  the  tissue,  writing,  gummed,  wrapping  and  other  varie- 
ties, to  paper  board  and  straw  board,  and  the  quantities  are  extensive.  Tenders 
close  on  April  7. 

Canadian  firms  who  may  wish  to  quote  on  this  contract,  and  who  desire  to 
inspect  the  samples,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Cadman,  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  3420  University  street,  Montreal. 

FUTURE  OF  WHALING 

The  enormous  profits  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  whaling  com- 
panies have  naturally  drawn  attention  to  the  possibility  of  their  prey  being 
exterminated,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  As  Norway  is  the 
country  most  closely  concerned  with  the  business,  in  operation  and  in  finance, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  Norwegian  authorities,  and  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  whaling  concerns,  should  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  more  adequate 
control  is  not  necessary,  and  whether  some  means  cannot  be  devised  to  stabilize 
the  industry  and  to  extend  the  present  period  of  prosperity.  It  is  fully  realized 
that  any  measures  to  control  the  whalers,  particularly  the  smaller  and  less 
scrupulous  companies,  will  be  very  difficult.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  catch 
was  "  tried  out "  either  at  a  shore  station  or  alongside  a  mother  ship  in  some 
sheltered  bay,  there  were  no  great  difficulties  in  regulating  the  number  of  whales 
caught  and  enforcing  a  close  season.  The  advent  of  the  pelagic  whaler,  how- 
ever, which  works  and  carries  out  all  the  necessary  operations  at  sea,  has  changed 
this,  and  the  chances  of  establishing  efficient  control  do  not  seem  to  be  promising. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  ithe  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1483.  Foodstuffs. — A  South  Wales  agent  would  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  food- 
stuffs in  'that  area,  including  canned  goods,  lard,  and  biscuits.  Would  not  object  to  sub- 
agency  for  South  Wales  of  firms  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1484.  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  codfish  and  herrings  on  a  coimimission  basis. 
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1485.  Potatoes.— A  commission  agent  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 

1486.  BEANS.  A  commission  agent  in  Santiago  dc  Cuba  is  interested  in  ittoe  sale  of 
beans  for  Canadian  exporters  on  a  commission  basis. 

1487.  Flour.— A  firm  of  wholesale  provision  merchants,  with  branches  in  Prague  and 
r  consuming  centres,  wish  to  get  in  'touch  with  Canadian  milling  companies  not  repre- 

sented  in  Czechoslavakia. 

Miscellaneous 

1488.  Specialty  Links.— A  Trinidad  house  desires  to  import  from  Canada  infants'  and 
children's  speciality  linos,  including  clothing  of  all  descriptions,  socks,  shoes,  and  nursery 
requirements. 

L489.  Sterilizers,  etc. — A  Trinidad  house  desires  to  import  from  Canada  sterilizers, 
bottles,  and  hygienic  infants'  necessities. 

1490.  Bousehold  Articles. — A  consulting  engineer  and  comimission  agent  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  with  connections  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  would  be  inter- 
est d  111  receiving  otters  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  articles  saleable  in  the 
above  markets. 

1491.  Wrappers. — Wrappers,  sizes  10  by  10  inches  and  16  by  16  inches,  are  desired  for 
th<  packing  of  citrus  fruit  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1492.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  newsprint,  writing  paper,  and  wrapping  paper. 

1493.  Xkwsprint. — Importing  and  exporting  firm  located  in  Madrid  and  Coruna,  Spain, 
d<  -ire  bo  act  as  general  agent  for  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  newsprint. 

1494.  Cardboards. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  cardboards,  especially  for  the  match  industries. 

1495.  Chates. — Offers  are  wanted  for  Trinidad  for  crates  for  the  packing  of  citrus  fruit. 
(See  page  191  of  this  issue.) 

1496.  Wood-pulp. — Importing  and  exporting  firm  located  in  Madrid  and  Coruna,  Spain, 
d<  sire  10  act  as  general  agent  for  a  Canadian  firm  exporting  wood-pulp. 

1497.  Furs. — Barcelona  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  firm  exporting  furs. 

1498.  Horse  and  Mule  Hides. — A  London  firm  are  desirous  of  being  placed  dn  touch 
with  Canadian  tanners  of  horse  and  mule  hides  wrho  are  not  already  represented  in  the 
United  States. 

1499.  Radio  Sets. — A  West  of  England  agent,  engaged  in  the  wireless  trade,  desires  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian  radio  receiving  sets. 

1500.  Office  Equipment. — A  consulting  engineer  and  commission  agent  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, with  connections  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  would  be  interested 
in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  office  equipment  saleable  in  the  above 
markets. 

1501.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  consulting  engineer  and  commission  agent  dn  Berlin, 
Germany,  with  connections  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  accessories  saleable  in 
the  above  markets. 

1502.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  consulting  engineer  and  commission  agent  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  with  connections  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  saleable  in 
the  above  markets. 

1503.  Industrlu,  Machinery. — A  consulting  engineer  and  commission  agent  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  with  connections  in  Poland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  would*be  inter- 
ested in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  industrial  machinery  saleable  in 
the  above  markets. 

1504.  Structural  Steel  Building.— A  structural  steel  building  120  feet  by  50  feet  and 
15  feet  wall,  as  a  fruit  depot  in  Trinidad,  is  shortly  to  be  erected.  (See  page  191  of  this 
issue.) 

1505.  Fencing. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  washes  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hog,  poultry,  and  general  farm 
wire  fencing. 

1506.  Canadian  Agencies. — An  agent  in  South  Wales  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  South  Wales.  Is  not  particular  as  to  type  and  is  prepared 
to  push  any  suitable  article  offered.  Would  not  object  to  sub-agency  for  South  Wales  of 
firm  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  9,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  2,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

unici;i  i 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
Feb.  2            Feb.  9 

i>anic  ivate 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1409 

.$  .1405 

5 

.  1390 

.1396 

.  1396 

2  2 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

9 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

 Krone 

!2680 

.2677 

.2677 

U 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

2 

.2382 

.  2379 

.2378 

5 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.8666 

4.8621 

4.8631 

3 

 Drachma 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.  4023 

.4017 

2| 

.1749 

.1751 

.1750 

5| 

.0526 

.0524 

.0523 

51 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5h 

.2680 

.2676 

.2677 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0460 

7| 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1021 

.1010 

6 

.2680 

.2680 

.2679 

3 

.1930 

.1934 

.  1932 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0010 

1.0000 

21 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3065 

.3056 

.1196 

.0875 

.0875 

Chile  

.1217 

.1211 

.1206 

7 

.9733 

.9685 

.9675 

7 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.  4623 

.4608 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3003 

.2900 

7 

.1930 

.  1852 

.1800 

1.0342 

.6682 

.  6675 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0007 

 Dollar 

.2390 

.2245 

.3650 

.3610 

.3600 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4955 

.4945 

5.11 

.4020 

.4029 

.4020 

4£ 

 Tael 

.3128 

.  2900 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4404 

.4412 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5631 

.  5625 

 $1 

 $1" 

1.013 

1.001— 1. 01| 

L.OOf— 1. 011 

 $J 

4.8666 

4 . 8628 

4.8650 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

l.OOf— 1.011 

l.OOg— 1.0U 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

I  The  sailing  dates  arc  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  27;    Beaverford,  March  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific, 
1\  inger,  Feb.  28;  Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31— all  County  Line. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Tow  Head,  Feb.  21;  Vardulia,  March  13;  Con- 
rdia,  March  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— -Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Momtclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
.  March  27— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);   Melmore  Head,  Feb.  17; 
Bead,  March  6 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 
To  Hamburg >. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27;   Brant  County,  County  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  March  16;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  RotU  rdam. — Evanger,  Feb.  28;  Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31 
all  County  Line. 

To  Havn  . — Branl  County,  March  16;  Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  March  24. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Melita,  March  6; 
Montclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  York,  March  20;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Torr  Head,  Feb.  21;  Vardulia,  March  13; 
( /onoordia,  March  21 ;  Airthria,  April  3 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  ait  Liver- 
pool). 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  20;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  27;  Beaverbrae,  March  6;  Beaver- 
ford,  March  20;  Beaverhill,  March  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line.  March  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Feb.  19;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  5;  a 
r.  March  19  and  April  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  Feb.  20;  Canadian  Pathfinder,  March  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta, — City  of  Auckland,  Feb.  23;  a  steamer,  March  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Clunepark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
/.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Drake,  March 
10;  Lady  Nelson,  March  24 — all  Canadian  National;  Marpesia,  Feb.  21;  Italia,  March  7; 
Agm  te  Maemsk,  March  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— San  Bias,  Feb.  28;  San  Gil,  March  14— .both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  23;  Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line,  March  2;  Samland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  2;  Ausonia,  Feb.  23;  Alaunia,  March 
9;  Ausonia,  March  30 — all  Cunard  Line;  Maryland,  Feb.  16;  Mississippi,  March  16 — both 
White  Star  Line;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  March  3;  Nova  Scotia,  March  21 — both  Furness  Line; 
Adriatic,  Feb.  16;  Delilian,  March  2;  Cedrie,  March  16;  Nortonian,  March  30— all  White 
St  ar  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Delilian,  March  2;   Nortonian,  March  30— both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Antwerp— Samland,  March  2;    Westemland,  March  8;    Pennland,  March  22— all 
Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Ton-  Head,  Feb.  24;  Vardulia,  March  16;  Concordia,  March  24— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg—  Grips-holm,  Feb.  23  and  March  30;  Drottningholm,  March  16— both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Xfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Feb.  17  and  March  3,  17  and  31 
sails  ul  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;   Silvia,  Feb.  21  and  March  7;   Rosalind,  Feb.  28  and 
.1     i    14  —tooth  Fumess-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  3;  Samlbro, 
Feb.  25  and  March  11;  Farnorth,  Feb.  17  and  March  3— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at 
St.  Pieare-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  18;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
4;  Lady  Drake,  March  18 — all  Canadian  National;  Marpesia,  Feb.  27;  Italia,  March  13; 
Agnete  Maersk,  March  27— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26;  Champlain  (also  calls 
St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  12;  Colborne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  March  26 — 
all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cat-heart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Feb.  20  and  March  20;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  27  and 
March  27;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  6;  Lady  Somers,  March  13 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Feb.  18  and  March  18;  Anda- 
lusia (calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  March  4 — 'both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Britisher,  March  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor  (also  calls 
at  Napier),  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  25 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Feb.  28;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  March  14;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  March  28— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  19; 
Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  8 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Ixion,  Feb.  24; 
Tyndareus,  March  17 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  SheLton  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  26;  Grays  Harbour  (also 
calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila),  March  12;  Olympia  (also 
calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao.  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  March  27 — all  Taeoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Hiye  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  Feb.  19;  Shid- 
zuoka  Maru,  Feb.  27;  Hikawa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  March 
19;  Heian  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Moji),  March  28 — all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Sha?ighai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  18  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Jamboanga) ;  Pleasantville,  Feb.  21;  Nansenville,  March  21 — both 
Klaveness  Line  (also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  5;  Niagara,  April  1 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Modjokemto,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  March  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
March;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  15;  Golden  Cross  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  17 — both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  March  2  (also  calls1  at  Papeete  and  Napier). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  March  4;  Annie  Johnson,  March  12 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Peter  Kerr,  Feb.  15;  San  Julian,  March  12 — both  Canada  Shipping 
Co.  Ltd.;  Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  21;  Pacific  Ranger,  March  7— -both  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25;  Delftdyk,  March  15; 
Nebraska,  March  30 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Feb.  19;  Portland,  March  12;  Tacoma, 
April  2 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  March  4; 
Cellina,  April  1 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Vill anger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  March. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  Feb.  16;  San  Diego  (or  sub- 
stitute), March  4;  Oregon,  March  17;  Wisconsin,  March  31— nail  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — Hohywood,  Feb.  16;  West  Nilus,  March  8; 
West  Cactus,  March  29^— all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lpurenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetomi  (Barbados) .— Gdsl a,  about  Feb.  20;  Lycia 
(also  calls  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  about  March  28— both  Cana- 
dian Transport  Co.  Ltd. 


]\ote. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Prico  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1WS).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela,  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922),  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  wst  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letter*— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua,    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasir  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

\    B    Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Canary  [stands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
( '<!/>/(•  address,  ( Canadian. 

Japan 

J<  A.  Lanqley,  Comimercia]  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Offic< — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Ko\  :  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Con> 
merer  Building.  Kobe,    ('able  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

I  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Landres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Caneoma. 

Netherlands 

r.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  H.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casdlla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  nnd 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  .covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B-  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meapa,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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"GREECE  AS  A  MARKET  " :  NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Athens,  Greece,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  that  country,  which 
have  been  published  recently  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  are  about 
to  be  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter 
geographical,  economic,  and  commercial. 

The  new  section  includes  chapters  on  geography;  economic  wealth;  import 
and  export  trade  (including  Canada's  trade  with  Greece) ;  the  centres  of  trade 
with  a  description  of  the  ports  and  of  the  principal  provincial  towns;  repre- 
sentation, methods  of  payment,  standard  of  living,  and  commercial  languages. 
The  series  of  chapters  on  the  import  market  are  considered  under  the  following 
headings:  wheat  and  flour;  provisions;  building  materials;  paper  and  wood- 
pulp;  rubber  goods;  agricultural  machinery  and  implements;  machinery  and 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies;  aircraft,  motor  vehicles  and  seacraft;  sports 
goods;  and  miscellaneous  products.  A  special  section  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  documentation  and  consular  requirements. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Journal  is 
25  cents.   This  publication  extends  to  112  pages  and  is  fully  indexed. 
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WEST   OF   ENGLAND   AND   SOUTH   MIDLANDS   TRADE  REVIEW, 

1930 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Qommissioner 

Bristol,  January  27,  L931. — The  most  disturbing  factor  in  1930  has  been 
the  resumption  of  exportation  on  a  large  scale  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  situation 
as  affecting  main  is  familiarly  known,  but  it  is  not  generally  realized  that  in 
at hln ion  to  wheat,  coal,  pulpwood,  timber  and  other  basic  commodities,  confec- 
tionery, canned  tomatoes,  and  canned  fish  are  also  being  shipped. 

MIDLANDS  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  year  opened  briskly,  but  demand  flagged  early  and  production  in  excess 
of  demand  followed  in  the  spring.  Output  was  curtailed.  With  occasional 
fluctuations,  the  downward  tendency  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Large  quantities  of  foreign  iron  and  steel  are  used  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  Midland  area.  Common  strip  and  similar  products,  which  can  be  cheaply 
rolled,  were  offered  at  such  low  rates  by  big  organizations  abroad,  however,  that 
local  mills  turned  their  attention  to  special  lines  for  the  automobile  and  cycle 
trades  and  other  local  products  in  which  careful  finish  finds  fair  remuneration. 

Selling  prices  opened  better  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  were  well 
maintained  until  the  end  of  March.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  they 
receded  substantially.  Wages  advanced  by  5  per  cent  early  in  the  year,  but 
fell  off  by  2J-  per  cent  later. 

An  invasion  of  continental  pig-iron  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  was 
met  by  reductions  in  home  prices  of  7s.  6d.  ($1.82),  conceded  in  three  stages. 

ENGINEERING  TRADES  OF  THE  MIDLANDS 

Hardware  and  Light  Metal. — In  Birmingham  rolled  brass  products  have 
been  in  poor  demand.  Exports  have  been  little  more  than  half  those  of  1929, 
and  the  position  is  by  no  means  improving.  The  wire  mills  are  also  having 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  exports,  these  having  dropped  by  20  per 
cent.  The  Australian  market  continues  to  decline,  and  trade  with  the  Far  East 
has  been  difficult.    South  African  business  was  fairly  good. 

Home  trade  in  brass  products  has  been  variable,  but  has  been  helped  by 
activity  in  the  building  trades.  Electrical  brass  fittings  have  been  in  good 
demand,  particularly  from  South  Africa.  Competition  from  Germany  and  Japan 
remains  acute. 

The  manufacture  of  metallic  bedsteads — meeting  with  strong  competition 
from  the  wooden  variety — is  still  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  employment  in 
Birmingham.  Exports  of  bedsteads,  whether  of  metal  or  wood,  have  fallen  off 
by  about  40  per  cent  this  year.  American  competition  in  Africa  has  been  suc- 
cessfully met. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  South  American  hardware  business  is 
still  held  by  manufacturers  in  the  Midlands;  political  disturbances  during  the 
latter  half  of  1930  reacted  on  this  trade. 

Machinery  and  Heavy  Equipment. — Textile  equipment  has  not  been  in 
such  active  demand  as  in  1928  and  1929.  European  sales  have  dropped  off, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Russia  and  France,  both  of  these  countries  taking  larger 
consignments  this  year  than  last.  China  also  has  maintained  the  progress  that 
was  noted  last  year.  India  has  kept  her  place  as  the  largest  buyer  of  textile 
machinery.  Makers  of  boilers  and  boiler-house  equipment  report  somewhat 
better  overseas  trade. 
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Hollow-ware  Trades. — Manufacturers  have  had  a  poor  year  generally, 
although  aluminium  hollow-ware  makers  are  inclined  to  regard  the  situation 
more  hopefully.  Enamelled  goods  from  the  Continent,  principally  Germany, 
continue  to  cut  into  the  home  market  despite  the  protective  tariff. 

ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURES 

Unlike  most  branches  of  engineering  in  the  Midlands,  the  electrical  trade 
is  moderately  busy  and  looks  forward  to  making  steady  progress.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  country's  electricity  supply,  under  the  "  grid  "  system,  has  increased 
the  demand  for  large  generating  plants,  switchgear,  transformers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  technical  material.  The  home  demand  for  small  turbo-generating 
sets  is  rapidly  falling,  industrial  concerns  now  finding  it  more  economical  to 
draw  their  supplies  of  power  from  public  undertakings  rather  than  make  their 
own. 

The  year  has  shown  a  decrease  in  engineering  activities,  but  this  has  been 
balanced  by  increased  business  in  switchgears  and  transformers.  Overseas  trade 
in  electrical  machinery  improved.  Australia's  economic  difficulties,  and  a  tariff 
increase,  have  reduced  exports  to  that  country.  New  Zealand  still  offers  an 
unhampered  market,  and  sales  are  good.  South  African  and  Indian  trade  has 
been  quiet. 

There  is  heavy  unemployment  in  the  electrical  railway  equipment  section 
of  the  industry,  but  the  trade  in  light  electrical  fittings  is  fairly  brisk.  Manu- 
facturers of  radio  sets  are  finding  business  moderate,  and  electrical  equipment 
for  the  motor  trade  is  in  fair  demand.   Telephonic  supplies  are  also  selling  well. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  CYCLE  TRADES  OF  THE  MIDLANDS 

The  British  industry  is  chiefly  centred  in  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Wol- 
verhampton. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  a  varied  one.  Whereas 
some  Birmingham  and  Coventry  firms  have  done  well,  others  have  been  by  no 
means  so  fortunate.  The  automobile  industry  has  always  been  subject  to  vogues, 
and  the  firms  who  do  well  during  one  season  may  see  the  business  go  to  a  com- 
petitor the  next.  Definite  technical  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made,  and 
improvement  in  power-weight  ratio  is  very  evident  in  the  later  productions  of 
leading  firms.  The  industry  has  felt  the  prevailing  depression  less  than  many 
others  so  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned,  and  in  some  overseas  markets 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  British  cars. 

Fewer  new  cars  were  registered  by  licensing  authorities,  but  the  loss  fell 
largely  on  imported  makes.  There  was  a  further  substantial  drop  in  the  number 
and  value  of  cars  imported.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1930,  the  imports 
were  7,468  against  11,867  for  the  same  period  of  1929,  the  delivered  c.i.f.  value 
being  £1,324,202  (approximately  $6,621,010)  against  £2,189,916  (approximately 
$10,949,580) . 

Further  declines  in  the  importation  of  commercial  vehicles  from  abroad 
make  the  importations  under  this  head  now  almost  negligible.  The  displace- 
ment was  not  less  pronounced  in  chassis  parts  and  accessories,  the  total  value 
of  imports  under  this  heading  for  the  eleven  months  being  £5,310,460  (approxi- 
mately $26,552,300)  as  compared  with  £8,705,932  (approximately  $43,529,660). 
Imports  of  tractors,  however,  showed  an  increase  this  year,  the  figures  being 
25,099  for  1930,  against  18,739  for  the  previous  year. 

Export  Trade. — Adverse  world  conditions  have  checked  the  exports  of 
English  motor  vehicles,  the  total  value  of  which  for  the  eleven  months  was 
£8,222,385  (approximately  $41,111,925)— roughly  the  same  as  in  1928,  but 
£1,700,000  (approximately  $8,500,000)  less  than  in  1929.  While  the  continental 
manufacturers  are  making  a  determined  bid  for  overseas  markets,  the  most 
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powerful  competition  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  British  firms 
are  well  represented  at  the  forthcoming  Buenos  Aires  Exhibition,  and  a  co- 
operative  effort  bo  secure  a  share  in  South  African  business  is  bearing  some 
fruit.  The  continental  market  is  more  promising;  Belgium  is  showing  a  more 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  use  of  British  cars.  It  is  believed  that  the 
industry  will  make  further  advances  overseas  during  1931.  Having  in  the  past 
lew  years,  under  the  safeguarding  duties,  regained  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  it  is  felt  that  as  soon  as  world  conditions  return  to  something 
like  normal,  Greal  Britain  will  again  be  able  to  continue  her  advance  in  the 
export  Held. 

In  the  home  market  there  is  a  much  wider  acceptance  now  of  the  standard 
model,  which  gives  so  much  better  value  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  individu- 
ality. Thanks  to  bold  expenditure  which  has  been  undertaken  in  installing 
engineering  and  production  improvements,  unprecedented  car  value  is  offered 
to-day.  The  long-cherished  complete  car  for  $500  is  at  last  in  production  by 
the  largest  manufacturer. 

Motor  Cycle  and  Cycle  Trades. — Increased  home  sales  were  secured  by  the 
motor  cycle  and  cycle  manufacturers  centred  around  Birmingham  and  Coventry, 
who  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market.  Renewed  activity  in  the 
home  market,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  exports.  Exports 
of  motor  cycles  and  cycles  fell  during  1930  by  over  30  per  cent — those  of  cycles 
from  59,628  to  40,588  and  those  of  pedal  machines  from  339,290  to  233,174. 
Parts  and  accessories  (excluding  tires)  brought  the  value  of  motor  cycle  exports 
to  £2,765,746  (approximately  $13,828,730)  against  £3,808,234  (approximately 
$19,041,170)  in  the  previous  year;  that  of  pedal  cycles  was  £2,036,365  (approxi- 
mately $10,181,825)  against  £2,821,149  (approximately  $14,105,745).  Germany 
is  taking  considerably  fewer  motor  cycles  than  formerly,  due  partly  to  her  finan- 
cial conditions  and  partly  to  efforts  to  establish  her  own  industry.  Holland  and 
Denmark  are  still  good  customers,  notwithstanding  continental  competition. 
Sales  to  Sweden  are  also  well  maintained,  and  Russia  is  taking  large  consign- 
ments of  fittings. 

Rubber  Tires. — Exports  of  United  Kingdom  motor  and  motor  cycle  tires 
and  tubes,  which  are  largely  manufactured  in  the  Midlands,  amounted  to  over 
£4,000,000,  exceeding  the  previous  year's  value  by  between  £300,000  and  £400,000. 
Apart  from  American  and  Canadian  tires  imported  as  original  equipment  on 
imported  cars,  Great  Britain  has  established  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
trade.  Under  the  protective  tariff,  several  large  American  firms  have  opened 
branch  factories  in  England,  the  latest  of  which  has  been  established  in  Wilt- 
shire. 

BIRMINGHAM  JEWELLERY  TRADE 

For  generations  Birmingham  has  been  the  centre  of  the  jewellery  trade. 
Some  countries  are  refusing  imports  of  luxury  goods,  and  others  are  raising 
prohibitive  tariffs.  Exports  of  this  class  of  goods  have  shrunk  by  more  than 
25  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  turnover  for  gem-set  and  other  jewellery  to 
the  end  of  September  was  £21,315  (approximately  $106,575)  against  £40,195 
(approximately  $200,975)  in  the  comparative  period  of  1929.  Goldsmiths'  and 
silversmiths'  wares  were  despatched  abroad  to  the  value  of  £743,918  (approxi- 
mately $3,719,590)  against  £1,070,156  (approximately  $5,350,780)  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Conditions  at  home  have  been  no  better  than  abroad,  although  sales  to 
visitors  from  overseas  have  been  well  maintained.  Diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires  are  in  favour;  rubies  appear  to  have  lost  their  market,  and  pearls 
are  in  declining  demand.  Ring-makers  have  done  well,  and  there  is  some  revival 
in  the  chain  factories.  There  are  said  to  be  encouraging  signs  for  the  jeweller 
in  the  trend  of  feminine  fashion. 
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Silver  and  Electro  Plate. — The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  had  a  disturb- 
ing effect  on  silver  sets,  which  are  sold  by  weight.  With  silver  at  the  present 
low  level  it  is  thought  there  will  be  a  revival  in  the  use  of  this  metal  in  place 
of  electro-plate.  The  overseas  markets  have  been,  without  exception,  most  dis- 
appointing. 

Canada  purchased  well  in  the  early  year  but  trade  fell  off  later.  The  United 
States  tariff  forms  a  wall  that  exporters  are  finding  difficult  to  scale.  The 
principal  Eastern  markets  are  entirely  crippled,  and  the  falling  off  from  India 
and  China  is  being  heavily  felt. 

HOSIERY  TRADES 

The  year,  which  opened  with  moderately  good  prospects,  has  proved  a 
time  of  almost  continuous  apprehension  among  hosiery  manufacturers,  and  an 
early  improvement  is  not  anticipated.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  retention  of 
the  safeguarding  duties  on  silk  badly  dislocated  business  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  Real  silk  goods  were  finding  a  healthy  demand  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  but  are  now  suffering  equally  with  the  rayon  and  other  branches. 
While  a  year  ago  manufacturers  were  increasing  their  plant  for  the  production 
of  silk  stockings,  development  has  since  been  suspended. 

The  knitwear  sections  have  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  year,  the  summer  trade 
being  particularly  satisfactory.  The  year  has  closed  with  a  less  pleasing  pros- 
pect, however,  and  the  flood  of  imported  goods  is  growing. 

Christinas  business  was  considerably  below  normal  this  season,  knitted 
pullovers  and  sports  coats  selling  very  badly.  Ties  and  handkerchiefs  were  in 
better  demand.  The  trade  in  bathing  costumes  has  been  good,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  increase,  as  manufacturers  are  effecting  sales  throughout  the  world. 

NORTHAMPTON  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADES 

While  business  was  poor  during  the  early  part  of  1930,  it  improved  consider- 
ably in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  demand  for  both  women's  and  men's  foot- 
wear has  on  the  whole  been  fairly  steady,  the  "  reptile  "  varieties  continuing 
their  long  vogue  with  women,  while  men  have  adhered  to  their  well-established 
types.  Attempts  to  introduce  "  brighter  "  footwear  for  men  failed.  The  quality 
of  Northampton  goods  is  world-known,  and  the  overseas  trade  was  steady  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  general  depression  set  in.  The  larger  factories  have 
had  a  better  year  than  the  small. 

The  need  of  increased  export  markets  resulted  in  many  efforts  being  made 
to  open  satisfactory  business  with  Russia,  who  undoubtedly  would  be  a  large 
buyer  of  the  heavier  grades  as  made  in  Northampton  and  Bristol  if  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements  could  be  made. 

Trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  remained  quiet  but  steady,  with 
export  on  normal  lines  for  the  season  despite  world  depression  and  increased 
overseas  tariffs.  The  industry  had  certain  labour  troubles  to  meet  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  although  the  situation  is  regarded  as  serious  by  manufacturers, 
it  is  felt  that  the  prospects  of  an  amicable  settlement  are  good.  With  receding 
retail  prices,  and  the  growing  world  depression^  the  industry  has  on  the  whole 
had  an  unprofitable  year. 

YEOVIL  GLOVE  INDUSTRY 

Until  the  middle  of  1930  the  glove  industry  at  Yeovil  has  been  one  of  the 
few  prosperous  trades  in  the  West  of  England,  with  no  unemployment  and  a 
steadily  growing  and  profitable  trade  year  after  year,  but  the  removal  of  the 
safeguarding  duties  has  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  industry,  and  unemploy- 
ment has  not  been  so  high  for  many  years. 

WEST  COUNTRY  AGRICULTURE 

The  year  1930  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  cereal  producers  in  the  West  of 
England,  prices  falling  by  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  yields  of  wheat 
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and  barley  being  well  below  the  ten-year  average.  While  separate  figures  for 
this  area  are  nol  available,  the  situation  is  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
0a1  production  declined  by  12-5  per  cent,  and  wheat  was  reduced  by  16  per 
cent.    The  prices  obtained  for  potatoes  were  ruinous. 


BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  returns  of  the  bankers'  clearing  houses  for  1930  show  a  substantial 
falling  off.  It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  contraction  is  unexpectedly 
small  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  falling  off  in  business  and  for  the  fact 
that  wholesale  prices  fell  very  heavily.  The  provincial  clearings  are  more 
depressing  than  those  for  the  country,  Leicester,  for  example,  falling  by  11-4 
per  cent  on  the  year,  Birmingham  by  7-9  per  cent,  and  Bristol  by  5-5  per  cent. 

The  positions  in  the  main  provincial  centres  included  in  the  territory  covered 
by  this  office  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  are  given  below: — 

Bank  Clearings:   Quarterly  Analysis 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th 

Quarter  Quarter  Quarter  Quarter 

Birmingham                   £33,126,000  £30,991,000  £27,669.000  £29,988,000 

9.2%  2.5%  13.3%  6.6% 

Bristol                             14,984,000  13,649,000  14,663,000  13,889,000 

8.9%  4.2%  0.2%  8.7% 

Leicester                          10.106,000  8,660.000  8.357,000  8,898.000 

8.1%  12.1%  16.0%  9.6% 


COST  OF  LIVING 

According  to  official  figures  there  has  been  a  heavy  fall  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  1930.  While  the  year  opened  with  the  figure  at  66  per  cent  above  that 
of  1914,  it  dropped  to  54  per  cent  in  June,  in  July  and  August  rose  to  57,  but 
dropped  again  to  55  per  cent  above  1914  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  retail  prices  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  dropped  heavily,  and  are  now 
in  many  cases  below  those  of  1914.  The  pound  sterling  to-day  is  worth  26s. 
in  actual  food-purchasing  power  as  against  a  year  ago,  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  11-4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1924.  Retail  food  prices  alone  have  dropped  by 
17-2  per  cent  since  that  year.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  reductions 
in  the  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs  are  chiefly  in  the  cheaper  qualities. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  in  1929,  a  small  net  reduction  in  rates  of  wages  was  recorded,  but  the 
reduction  was  the  lowest  in  any  year  since  1926.  Wages  in  the  railway  and 
shipbuilding  industries  rose  slightly,  while  wages  in  the  textile  and  building 
industries  dropped.  The  year  was  comparatively  free  from  industrial  disputes 
resulting  in  loss  of  time  by  employees. 

During  1930  the  Southwestern  Division  (which  includes  Bristol)  has  suf- 
fered increased  unemployment,  the  figure  rising  from  85,189  to  129,372. 
Unemployment  in  the  Midland  Division  has  increased  from  192,895  to  379,851, 
whilst  the  Welsh  division  has  increased  from  117,844  to  195,155. 

The  percentages  of  unemployed  among  insured  workpeople  in  this  area  on 
December  22  were:  Southwestern  Division,  13-2  per  cent;  Midlands,  18-6;  and 
Wales,  31-2  per  cent. 

BRISTOL  DOCKS 

The  trade  of  the  dock  undertakings  controlled  by  the  Bristol  Corporation 
at  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy  one,  and  considering 
the  condition  of  world  trade  the  year  has  been  most  satisfactory.  While  the 
financial  year  for  the  port  does  not  end  until  March  31,  special  figures  prepared 
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for  the  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  giving  the  tonnage  using  the  port, 
both  foreign  and  coastwise,  for  the  calendar  year  are: — 

1929  1930 

Vessels         Tonnage  Vessels  Tonnage 

In  foreign  trade                           1,087          2,633,409  1,160  2,661,949 

In  coastwise  trade                       6,049             796,394  5,846  806,158 


7,136  3,429,803  7,006  3,468,107 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  again  an  increase  in  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise tonnage,  and  the  year  forms  another  high  record  for  the  port — a  most 
pleasing  condition  for  a  year  of  such  general  trade  difficulty. 

Ships'  cargoes  have  been  better  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage,  and  the 
increase  in  trade  has  been  general,  with  particular  increases  in  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, cocoa,  flour,  and  zinc  concentrate.  Enlarged  facilities  are  to  be  provided 
for  the  growing  petroleum  imports,  while  Avonmouth's  position  in  the  grain 
and  flour  trade  is  well  established;  the  best  equipment  is  provided  for  handling 
and  storing. 

The  fruit  trade  is  also  firmly  established,  Avonmouth  being  the  main  port 
for  banana  imports.  Huge  consignments  of  oranges,  apples,  and  pears  have 
been  reaching  the  port  recently.  One  ship  carrying  the  largest  consignment  of 
fruit  ever  sent  to  this  country,  loaded  at  Vancouver,  Portland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco with  168,154  cases  of  apples,  45,833  cases  of  pears,  and  3,625  kegs  of  grapes, 
while  two  days  later  a  second  ship  arrived  from  Pacific  ports  carrying  164,582 
cases  of  apples,  38,729  cases  of  pears,  and  2,500  kegs  of  grapes.  These  two  ships 
carried  between  them  90,000,000  apples  and  pears. 

CANADIAN  TONNAGE 

The  general  falling  off  of  world  trade  has  had  its  influence  on  Canadian 
shipments  direct  to  the  port  of  Bristol,  42  ships  of  a  registered  tonnage  of  141,924 
having  arrived  as  compared  with  46  ships  of  a  tonnage  of  156,390  in  1929. 


PROVISION   TRADE   OF  NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  30,  1931. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  provision 
trade  of  Northern  England  during  the  past  twelve  months  was  the  heavy  drop 
in  prices,  and  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  a  still  further  falling  off  in  bacon 
and  cheese  shipments  to  this  market. 

bacon 

Lower  retail  prices  encouraged  the  consumption  of  bacon  during  the  past 
year  and  imports  reached  the  highest  total  ever  recorded.  Throughout  the  year 
the  British  market  was  dominated  by  Denmark;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  were 
obtained  from  that  country,  and  shipments  increased  by  approximately  23  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Holland,  the  second  largest  source 
of  supply,  fell  away  by  about  6  per  cent.  Swedish  exports  increased  45  per  cent, 
and  displaced  the  United  States  as  the  third  largest  supplier:  shipments  from 
the  latter  country  were  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  Considerable  quantities  were 
again  brought  in  from  several  Baltic  countries,  which  of  course  had  a  bearing 
on  the  general  market  position,  but  the  main  factor  was  always  Denmark,  and 
it  was^the  competition  from  this  source  that  so  seriously  affected  Canadian  and 
American  shipments.  An  indication  of  the  increase  in  the  weekly  hog  killings 
in  Denmark  and  the  trend  of  prices  during  the  past  two  years  is  shown  by  the 
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following  bable  taken  from  a  recent  survey  of  the  bacon  market  appearing  in 
the  Empire  Marketing  Board  Weekly  Produce  Notes: — 

Pig  Killings  and  Prices  of  Danish  Bacon 

1929  1930 

Average  Average 

Weekly  Prices  Weekly  Prices 

Month                                            Danish  at  Danish  at 

Killings  London*  Killings  London* 

Cwts.  PerCwt.  Cwts.  Per  Cwt. 

S.  d.  s.  d. 

January                                        S7.600  97  0  92,700  111  2 

February                                      67.300  105  6  90,000  112  0 

March                                                 87.200  113  7  90.800  112  0 

April                                                  82.200  125  0  95,200  112  0 

May                                                  85.700  115  2  98,700  100  0 

•Line                                                 81,500  113  7  95,600  103  0 

July                                                80,000  125  0  99,600  93  6 

August                                              86,000  124  5  103,400  94  0 

September                                         90.500  106  6  115,700  82  9 

October                                             89,500  108  0  115,800  71  7 

November                                          89,600  108  9  128,600  75  0 

December                                          84,000  110  0  131,200  68  8 

Average   84,250  112  8  104,800  94  8 

*  No.  1  sizeable. 

The  top  London  Provision  Exchange  quotation  for  No.  1  sizeable  is  the 
basis  used  in  the  above  table.  The  quotations  shown,  of  course,  are  the  official 
prices  announced,  but  on  the  average  discounts  of  several  shillings  have  been 
allowed  from  these  prices,  and  during  the  month  of  December  Danish  bacon 
was  obtainable  at  Liverpool  at  as  low  as  60s,  ($14.60)  per  cwt.  on  spot. 

Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  and  other  cured  meats  into  Liverpool  by  regular 
liners  during  1930  are  estimated  at  11,406  boxes  and  2,043  bales,  as  compared 
with  16,697  boxes  and  9,302  bales  in  1929  and  16,098  boxes  and  15,796  bales  in 
1928.  Canadian  baled  bacon  exports  have  thus  shown  a  very  serious  reduction 
even  in  comparison  with  the  limited  exports  of  the  two  previous  years,  and 
during  the  closing  months  of  1930  shipments  to  this  port  ceased  altogether,  when 
the  drop  in  all  quotations  was  intensified  owing  to  the  huge  supplies  that  were 
coming  in  from  Denmark  and  other  continental  countries. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  present  outstanding  position  of  Denmark 
in  the  British  bacon  market.  The  large  production  of  butter  provides  immense 
quantities  of  by-products  suitable  for  pig-feeding,  and  her  geographical  situation 
further  helps  to  place  goods  on  this  market  in  excellent  condition.  In  addition, 
constant  efforts  are  being  made  by  a  well-organized  industry  to  produce  an 
article  particularly  suited  to  the  English  taste. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Danish  supplies  will  continue  on  a  heavy  scale  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months  at  least.  Beyond  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  develop- 
ments in  this  trade.  In  addition  to  Denmark,  relatively  heavier  supplies  are 
expected  from  other  continental  shippers,  including  Holland  and  Sweden,  as  well 
as  Baltic  countries  such  as  Poland  and  Lithuania,  who  have  been  expanding 
their  production  of  mild-cured  bacon  in  recent  years  and  are  looking  to  the 
British  market  to  absorb  their  exports. 

Despite  keen  continental  competition  in  gammons  cut  from  Wiltshire  sides, 
there  was  a  good  inquiry  during  most  of  the  year  for  Canadian  hams  at  the 
usual  premium  over  American,  although  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  move  stocks 
when  price  competition  was  particularly  fierce  and  imports  from  Canada  showed 
a  further  decline. 

CHEESE 

Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  into  Liverpool  in  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929,  and 
1930  via  regular  liners  are  estimated  as  follows: — 

1930  1929  1928  1927  1926 

Boxes                                    92,624  119,104  173,339  164,321  222,765 

Bundles                                 10,815  17,733  33,546  41,417  70,954 

Cases  and  cartons  ..   ..         5,372  7.890  10,380  11,135   
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Canada  and  New  Zealand  are  the  two  main  sources  of  supply  of  imported 
cheddar  cheese,  but  whereas  Canadian  exports  showed  a  further  serious  decline, 
New  Zealand  registered  a  substantial  increase  in  1930'.  Depressed  economic 
conditions  brought  keen  competition  from  retailers,  particularly  the  chain  stores, 
to  supply  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  as  New  Zealand  cheese  was 
a  cheaper  article  it  captured  the  largest  share  of  the  business  at  the  expense  of 
Canadian  makes.  There  was  also  an  ample  production  of  English  cheese  due 
to  the  large  quantities  of  milk  available,  and  these  varieties  were  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  A  small  percentage  of  the  trade  continued  to  pay  the  premium 
demanded  for  Canadian  cheese,  which  is  admittedly  of  superior  quality,  but 
even  those  firms  who  have  for  years  regularly  handled  Canadian  at  higher 
values  were  forced  to  increase  their  purchases  of  New  Zealand  cheese  in  order 
to  meet  competition  from  the  chain  stores.  An  additional  factor  was  the  con- 
tinued heavy  sale  of  processed  cheese  highly  advertised  and  put  up  in  con- 
venient packages. 

In  January  of  1930  Canadian  white  and  coloured  varieties  were  being  quoted 
at  from  96s.  ($23.35)  to  100s.  ($24.33)  per  cwt.  on  spot  Liverpool.  Values 
remained  at  approximately  these  figures  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  price  of  the  old  season's  make  advanced  to  from  104s.  ($25.30)  to  106s. 
($25.79).  The  new  season's  production  opened  in  early  June  at  from  82s. 
($19.94)  to  84s.  ($20.43)  on  spot,  and  prices  gradually  receded  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Throughout  the  early  fall  spot  values  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  74s.  ($18)  to  76s.  ($18.49),  including  August  and  September  makes. 
Toward  the  closing  months  of  the  year  the  increasing  pressure  to  sell  the  com- 
paratively heavy  arrivals  of  New  Zealand  cheese,  on  top  of  a  poor  consumptive 
demand,  seriously  affected  the  market,  and  early  in  December  New  Zealand 
prices  slumped  to  below  60s.  ($14.60) ,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  were  more 
or  less  neglected.  New  Zealand  cheese  has  in  recent  weeks  been  offering  at  from 
58s.  ($14.11)  to  59s.  ($14.35)  on  spot.  Canadian  has  been  at  a  premium  of 
from  13s.  ($3.16)  to  15s.  ($3.65)  over  this  figure,  and  consequently  the  demand 
has  been  extremely  limited,  one  firm  of  agents  reporting  that  they  are  selling 
lots  of  ten  to  twenty  cheese  at  a  time  to  buyers  who  would  normally  be  placing 
orders  for  several  hundred.  Viewing  the  position  as  a  whole,  while  the  trade 
in  this  area  recognizes  its  superior  quality,  it  would  appear  that  unless  prices 
can  be  brought  more  in  line  with  New  Zealand,  to  meet  the  call  for  a  cheaper 
article,  the  consumption  of  Canadian  cheddar  is  not  going  to  be  maintained  at 
the  same  volume  as  in  former  years. 

EGGS 

During  1929  there  was  a  moderate  revival  in  the  shipments  of  Canadian 
cold-stored  eggs  to  Liverpool  resulting  from  sales  made  to  this  port  from  Western 
Canada,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  good  volume  of  business  might  be  developed 
in  1930.  Market  values,  however,  showed  a  considerable  decline  during  the  past 
season,  averaging  from  Is.  to  2s.  (24  to  48  cents)  per  great  hundred.  No  Cana- 
dian shipments  of  any  importance  came  to  this  district. 

The  egg  trade  as  a  whole  went  through  an  uneventful  period  in  1930.  Owing 
to  mild  winter  conditions  arrivals  of  fresh  eggs  were  earlier  than  usual  and 
by  the  end  of  March  the  full  flood  of  the  season  was  reached.  The  quantities 
of  Irish  put  into  cold  storage  were  considerably  less  than  in  1929,  as  speculative 
buyers  lost  money  owing  to  falling  prices  during  the  winter  months. 

In  the  fall  months  most  of  the  wholesale  buyers  who  had  small  contracts 
of  cold  stores  were  able  to  move  them  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  for  other 
supplies  turned  to  shipments  of  Australian,  South  African,  and  Argentine  eggs. 
Low  c.i.f.  offers  of  Australian  eggs  were  made  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, but  very  few  direct  purchases  were  made  by  local  distributors  in  the 
North  of  England,  as  they  preferred  to  purchase  on  arrival  from  larger  operators 
who  risked  the  market. 
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In  the  early  autumn  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  rapidly  diminished,  and  there 
was  a  keen  demand  for  Australian  and  South  African  varieties.   As  earlier  ship- 

-  were  light,  prices  advanced,  but  with  further  arrivals  and  keener  com- 
petitioD  these  fell  away  again. 

[rish  cold-stored  eggs  were  put  into  storage  last  spring  at  an  average  of 
1-.  (24  (am-)  per  120  below  the  previous  year.  The  value  for  these  eggs  in 
selected  grades  of  about  15  pounds  per  120  in  the  middle  of  September  w'as 
around  13s.  6d.  to  14s.  ($3.28  to  $3.40)  ex  store  Liverpool.  Irish  fresh  eggs  were 
then  averaging  from  15s.  9d.  ($3.83)  to  16s.  ($3.89),  and  imported  fresh  eggs 
from  other  sources,  in  order  to  compete  with  Irish,  had  to  sell  to  the  wholesale 
trade  at  prices  ranging  from  12s.  to  14s.  6d.  ($2.92  to  $3.52)  per  120.  Imported 
eggs  of  larger  weights — e.g.  16  pounds  per  120 — realized  about  Is.  3d.  (30  cents) 
more.  Mild  open  weather  was  again  a  factor  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
shipments  arriving  in  December  were  kept  moving  in  spite  of  a  declining 
market,  rather  than  risk  holding  the  eggs  in  the  hope  of  colder  conditions. 

The  smaller  varieties  of  Polish  eggs  sold  steadily  during  1930  at  slightly 
lower  priees  than  the  previous  year.  Spring  eggs  from  this  source  were  readily 
disposed  of  to  retail  at  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  dozen,  and  the  quality  was  con- 
siderably improved.  There  was  no  evidence  of  Russian  eggs  on  the  Liverpool 
market  last  season. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TIMBER  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  28,  1931.— The  year  1930  was  a  difficult  and  trying 
one  for  the  North  of  England  timber  trade.  The  consumption  of  most  woods 
declined  owing  to  the  grave  depression  in  the  leading 'industries,  and  in  soft- 
woods particularly  business  was  severely  hampered  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
over  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  wood  allotted  to  the  British  market,  as  the 
Soviet  authorities  wished  to  sell  a  greater  quantity  than  importers  felt  could  be 
absorbed.  Following  the  experiment  in  1929,  when  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
export  of  timber  to  this  country  was  handled  by  one  concern,  efforts  were  made 
to  effect  a  similar  arrangement  for  1930,  when  it  was  intended  to  ship  approxi- 
mately 750,000  standards  to  England.  Negotiations  fell  through  early  last 
spring,  even  although  by  that  time  the  Russians  had  decided  that  they  would 
not  export  more  than  650,000  standards  to  this  market.  Several  large  importers 
left  the  syndicate  that  had  handled  the  1929  output,  and  along  with  other 
smaller  firms  undertook  individual  purchasing.  As  the  season  dragged  along 
and  the  Russians  found  they  could  not  find  a  sufficient  outlet  through  such 
channels,  they  commenced  shipping  in  cargoes  on  consignment,  with  the  result 
that  trading  as  a  whole  was  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  thus  affecting 
the  marketing  of  most  softwoods.  The  deadlock  between  the  Russian  authori- 
ties and  the  larger  importers  continued  until  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
when  an  agreement  was  finally  reached  between  the  company — representing 
from  sixty  to  seventy  of  the  larger  importers  throughout  the  country  known  as 
the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Corporation — and  the  Soviet  authorities,  resulting 
in  the  purchase  of  the  total  1931  production  of  sawn  softwood  destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom  amounting  to  approximately  600,000  standards.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  also  arranged  to  take  over  from  the  Russians  about  120.000 
standards  of  stock  lying  in  British  ports  which  had  been  shipped  on  consignment 
during  1930.  It  was  estimated  early  in  January,  1931,  that  the  approximate 
stocks  in  the  North  of  England  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30,000  standards, 
of  which  about  16,000  were  whitewood.  A  scheme  has  also  been  drawn  up  under 
which  the  buyers  who  repurchase  the  goods  from  the  corporation  are  to  sign 
agreements  to  maintain  fixed  reselling  prices.  The  specifications  of  Russian 
stock  which  have  been  issued  to  the  trade  are  understood  to  be  much  improved 
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over  the  previous  year,  containing  in  both  red  and  white  wood  more  of  the 
smaller  dimensions — i.e.  scantling  sizes — and  fewer  of  the  unsaleable  specifica- 
tions submitted  in  1929  and  again  last  year. 

EASTERN  CANADIAN  SPRUCE 

Eastern  Canadian  spruce  was  naturally  badly  hit  owing  to  the  Russian 
situation  in  1930.  During  the  first  few  months  Nova  Scotia  spruce  was  sold  in 
about  the  same  quantities  as  in  the  previous  year.  However,  as  the  season 
advanced  prices  began  to  fall  away  and  efforts  to  market  one  or  two  consign- 
ment cargoes  combined  with  the  decline  in  quotations  of  other  woods  seriously 
reduced  sales.  The  total  business  in  Nova  Scotia  spruce  during  the  year,  in 
the  opinion  of  brokers  connected  with  this  trade,  has  been  estimated  at  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  1929.  Most  of  the  trade  was  in  scantlings,  which  sizes 
were  better  able  to  withstand  Russian  competition  than  deals.  New  Brunswick 
better-quality  spruce  was  in  even  less  demand  than  in  1929,  when  only  limited 
quantities  reached  this  market,  and  although  quotations  were  reported  at  from 
30s.  ($7.29)  to  £2  ($9.73)  per  standard  less  for  average  specifications,  little 
interest  was  taken  in  them.  The  continuous  shipments  of  cargoes  of  Russian 
woods  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  ruined  the  market  for  Canadian 
spruce,  as  although  Russian  prices  could  not  be  reduced  under  the  guarantee 
until  the  1st  of  January,  buyers  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  anything  from  ten 
standards  and  up  from  the  landed  cargoes.  There  was  accordingly  no  induce- 
ment to  purchase  ahead  excepting  for  requirements  that  could  not  be  obtained 
from  Russian  consignments. 

As  anticipated  in  an  earlier  report,  Polish  whitewood  shipments  to  the 
British  market  also  showed  an  increase  during  1930,  as  the  onslaught  made  by 
Russia  in  continental  markets,  added  to  tariff  difficulties  with  Germany,  caused 
Poland  to  look  once  more  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  an  outlet,  and  it  is  reported 
that  almost  any  specifications  of  Polish  whitewood  with  an  average  length  of 
15/16  feet  can  be  bought  at  £11  ($53.53)  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  in  quantities  of  ten 
standards  and  upwards.  Imports  of  Norwegian  sawn  whitewood  declined. 
Recent  values  for  this  wood  in  good  quality  unsorted  3-inch  by  7-inch  averaging 
14/15  feet  were  around  £12  15s.  ($62)  c.i.f.,  with  little  business  offering.  Sweden 
and  Finland  also  suffered  very  seriously  from  the  Russian  competition  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  it  is  understood  that  drastic  curtailment  of  output 
is  planned  in  both  of  these  countries.  Good-class  Finnish  unsorted  7-inch  battens 
were  available  at  around  £13  ($63.26)  per  standard  f.o.b.  early  in  1930.  Values 
declined  gradually  throughout  the  importing  season,  and  toward  the  end  they 
were  from  £11  ($53.53)  to  £11  5s.  ($54.74).  Swedish  prices,  although  a  little 
higher,  showed  a  similar  decline  during  the  year.  In  the  new  price  list  for  Rus- 
sian woods,  3-inch  by  7-inch  unsorted  whitewood,  in  cargoes  of  900  standards 
and  upwards,  is  on  a  basis  of  £11  lis.  3d.  ($56.26)  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  with  3  by  9 
second  quality  at  £12  13s.  9d.  ($61.74),  all  in  average  lengths  of  16/17  feet. 
This  shows  a  substantial  reduction  of  approximately  £1  10s.  ($7.29)  below  last 
year's  price.  The  quotations  for  fifth-quality  Russian  redwood,  however,  are 
much  less— £9  13s.  9d.  ($47.14)— and  for  fourth  quality  whitewood  are  £10 
3s.  9d.  ($49.57). 

Summing  up  the  outlook  for  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  this  year,  the  situation 
is  not  encouraging.  Stocks  are  reported  as  being  very  little  heavier  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  but  the  longer  lengths  and  low  prices  of  certain  other  woods 
render  them  difficult  to  sell.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  stocks  in  hand  are 
moved  there  will  be  a  limited  inquiry,  but  unless  prices  are  brought  more  in  line 
relatively  with  Russian  and  Polish  supplies,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  sub- 
stantial volume  of  spruce  can  be  disposed  of  on  this  market  during  1931. 
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EASTERN  CANADIAN  BIRCH 

Considering  general  market  conditions,  the  demand  for  Nova  Scotia  birch 
planks  was  remarkably  steady  during  the  past  year,  and  consumption  on  the 
whole  was  good,  particularly  among  manufacturers  of  cheaper  grades  of  furni- 
ture. Liner  lots  from  Nova  Scotia  brought  from  £16  ($77.86)  to  £16  5s.  ($79) 
per  standard  c.i.f.  during  the  season,  with  cargoes  about  10s.  ($2.43)  less.  Values 
receded  about  10s.  ($2.43)  per  standard  over  the  year.  Superior-grade  Nova 
Scotia  birch  realized  around  £3  ($14.60)  per  standard  more  than  ordinary  hard- 
wood lots.  There  was  only  a  limited  trade  in  New  Brunswick  birch.  European 
beechwood  was  again  competitive.  This  wood  is  imported  in  nicely  sawn,  square- 
edired  and  dried,  average  merchantable  specifications,  and  is  obtainable  at  around 
£16  ($77.86)  c.i.f.  Small  quantities  of  Quebec  birch,  both  in  planks  and  logs, 
were  also  sold  during  the  year. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Imports  of  Douglas  fir  into  the  North  of  England  were  considerably  heavier 
in  1930  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  consumption  showed  a  corresponding 
increase.  This  wood,  which  continues  to  grow  in  popularity,  has  been  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  all  types  of  house  construction.  Unfortunately,  values  experi- 
enced a  further  precipitous  drop  during  1930.  In  January  clears  were  selling  at 
around  £21  10s.  ($104.63)  per  standard  c.i.f.,  and  merchantable  grades  at  about 
£16  ($77.86).  Bv  December  clears  were  quoted  at  from  £15  10s.  ($75.43)  to 
£16  ($77.86)  and  merchantable  at  from  £9  10s.  ($46.23)  to  £9  15s.  ($47.45). 
Common  grades,  mostly  surfaced  four  sides,  came  in  extensively  in  scantling 
sizes  2  by  3  and  2  by  4,  at  prices  ranging  from  £9  ($43.80)  per  standard  c.i.f.  to 
£7  15s.  ($37.70)  toward  the  close.  Unplaned  lots  were  valued  at  £1  ($4.86) 
more.  Douglas  fir  timbers  12  by  12  up  to  24  by  24  were  also  in  demand  in  place 
of  pitch  pine  for  constructional  work. 

The  growing  tendency  in  favour  of  Empire  trading  further  developed  interest 
in  Canadian  Douglas  fir  during  1930,  and  it  is  accordingly  hoped  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  British  Columbia  exporters  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  supply  Canadian  wood  to  this  market,  and  to  see  that 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  have  specifications  and  grading  up  to  requirements. 
In  viewr  of  the  growing  demand  for  Canadian  Douglas  fir,  this  office  is  from 
time  to  time  approached  by  Liverpool  agency  houses  wishing  to  establish  con- 
nections with  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  for  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Any  interested  firms  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

SITKA  SPRUCE  AND  WESTERN  HEMLOCK 

Sitka  spruce  enjoyed  a  fairly  regular  if  limited  market  during  the  year  at 
widely  fluctuating  prices,  values  ranging  from  £28  ($136.26)  to  £29  ($141.13) 
per  standard  c.i.f.  early  in  the  season  to  from  £19  ($92.46)  to  £20  ($97.33)  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Apart  from  aeroplane  stock,  which  is  in  restricted  use  com- 
pared with  former  years,  Sitka  spruce  is  in  demand  for  high-class  joinery, 
pattern-making,  and  yacht  construction. 

The  imports  of  Western  hemlock  were  reasonably  well  maintained,  but  the 
reduction  in  high-class  building  work  requiring  this  wood  for  interior  finish 
limited  the  demand.  Prices  fell  in  sympathy  with  other  woods,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  boards  in  clear  grades  were  reported  at  around  £16  ($77.86)  per 
standard  c.i.f. 

OTHER  WOODS 

There  was  a  small  amount  of  trade  in  this  market  in  Eastern  Canadian 
basswood  during  the  year,  for  use  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  piano  key- 
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boards.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  limited  demand  for  Canadian  rock  elm  logs, 
which  are  used  in  the  construction  of  rowing  boats,  other  small  craft,  and  as 
buffers  or  rubbing  pieces  on  wharves,  etc.  Various  sizes  are  in  demand,  ranging 
from  as  low  as  12  inches  in  diameter  up  to  16  and  18  inches.  Quotations  last 
year  averaged  from  6s.  8d.  ($1.62)  to  6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool for  winter  shipment:  summer  arrivals  were  from  4d.  (8  cents)  to  6d.  (12 
cents)  less. 

Apart  from  the  general  falling  off  in  consumption  resulting  from  industrial 
depression,  the  demand  for  Eastern  Canadian  white  pine  (pinus  Strobus)  was 
further  curtailed  during  the  past  twelve  months  owing  to  increased  competition 
from  Siberian  white  lumber,  which  arrived  in  several  large  cargoes  and  sold  at 
prices  very  much  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  particularly  in  third  and 
fourth  grades.  Californian  sugar  pine  and  Western  pine  were  also  available  in 
the 'superior  grades  at  lower  prices  than  pinus  Strobus. 

As  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  1930,  exports  of  Eastern  Canadian 
red  pine  showed  a  serious  falling  off,  resulting  from  the  extremely  low  prices  at 
which  Northern  European  redwood  was  sold  on  this  market,  and  as  long  as 
present  conditions  exist  it  is  expected  that  the  consumption  of  Canadian  red  pine 
will  remain  very  restricted. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  WALES  IN  1930 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SOUTH  WALES  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Bristol,  January  29,  1931. — The  past  year  has  been  fraught  with  greater 
difficulties  than  ever  before  in  the  coal  industry,  habituated  as  it  is  to  vicissi- 
tudes. Not  only  have  foreign  contracts,  upon  which  South  Wales  so  largely 
depends,  become  increasingly  hard  to  obtain,  and  depression  at  home  seriously 
affected  demand,  but  there  have  been  constant  threats  of  labour  trouble,  and  the 
year  closed  with  a  strike  which  has  since  ended  under  a  temporary  agreement. 

Very  few  colliery  companies  have  been  able  to  pay  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders during  the  year,  and  several  have  given  up  business  with  complete  loss 
of  the  capital  involved.  Mr.  Shinwell,  the  Minister  of  Mines,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  since  1926  no  fewer  than  54  colliery  undertakings  in  South  Wales  have 
gone  into  liquidation,  involving  97  pits.  Of  this  number  23,  which  formerly 
produced  580,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  had  to  be  abandoned  and  will  never 
be  opened  again;  18  are  still  closed  but  are  being  kept  in  repair;  and  56  have 
been  reopened  after  having  been  taken  over  by  new  companies,  usually  with 
loss  of  capital  to  the  original  owners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  about  181,800  men  employed  at 
the  South  Wales  pits,  and  this  number  fell  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  161.000. 
Production  fell  from  49,000,000  tons  to  46,000,000  tons;  large  contracts  for  South 
America  and  Scandinavia  were  lost  to  Poland  and  Germany.  Production  was 
nearly  11,000,000  tons  below  that  of  1913. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  continental  undercutting  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  railway  contract  was  given  to  Polish  exporters  at 
8s.  3d.  ($2)  below  Welsh  quotations,  while  Germany  secured  the  Argentine  and 
Brazilian  contracts,  that  had  previously  been  held  by  South  Wales  for  many 
years,  by  undercutting  to  the  extent  of  2s.  (48  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  per 
ton. 

While  South  Wales  claims  that  its  coal  can  command  a  somewhat  higher 
price  than  continental  coal,  due  to  its  superior  qualities,  it  is  pointed  out,  as 
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regards  one  of  us  principal  competitors,  that,  by  subsidizing  the  coal-carrying 
rates  on  the  railways  in  Poland,  the  Government  of  that  country  is  in  effect 
bonusing  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  6s.  ($1.46)  per  ton,  and  that  wages  in 
Poland  work  our  at  approximately  4s.  3d.  ($1.03)  per  ton,  against  from  10s. 
12.43)  to  10s.  3d.  ($2.40)  in  South  Wales. 

RUSSIAN  COMPETITION 

Something  Like  500,000  tons  of  Russian  anthracite  were  sold  to  the  United 
States  ami  Canada  in  the  early  year  at  prices  below  the  lowest  possible  Welsh 
quotations.  It  is  stated  that  the  production  in  the  Russian  Donetz  Basin  coal 
area  will  reach  52,500,000  tons  in  1932,  as  compared  with  27,000.000  in  1923 
and  29.000,000  in  1913. 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  PRICES 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  still  further  reduce  production  costs  in 
this  field  by  improved  pit  and  pithead  equipment.  The  following  are  typical 
production  costs  for  Welsh  coal  in  1930: — 


Per  Ton  of  2,240  Lbs, 
s.  d. 

  10  3.03 

  2  0.40 

  2  5.12 

  0  1.07 

  0  8.22 

$2  49 
0  48 
0  58 
0  02 
0  16 

Total  costs  v; 

  15  5.84 

$3  73 

Per  Cwt.of  112  Lbs. 
Gwts. 

  19.86 

s.  d. 

  9  5.94 

  0  2.39 

$2  31 
0  05 

  9  8.33 

$2  36 

The  monthly  output  of  all  grades  of  coal  from  pits  in  South  Wales,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  past  four  years,  are  given  below, 
as  compared  with  1913: — 


Persons  Output  per 

Year                                                                  Output  Employed  Person 

Tons  Numbers  Tons 

1913                                                                  56,830,072  233,091  243 

1927                                                                  46,256,363  194,260  238 

1928                                                               43,311,966  165,570  261 

1929                                                                  49,125,716  170,640  287 

1930                                                                  45,500.000  171,000  266 


Of  the  total  output  of  45,500,000  tons  in  1930,  approximately  50  per  cent 
was  shipped  abroad,  the  total  exports  being  about  5  per  cent  below  those  of 
1929. 

The  average  prices  of  all  coal  (steam  and  anthracite)  f.o.b.  Cardiff  for  the 
past  three  years  are  as  follows: — 

Small  Sized 
s.     d.        s.  d. 

1930   13    71       19  4 

$3.31  $4.70 
s.     d.        s.  d. 

1929   12    7*       19  4 

$3.07  $4.70 
s.     d.       s.  d. 

1928   11  111       IS  1 

$2.90  $4.40 


Through 

Large 

Total 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

18  2| 

19  5 

18  01 

$4.44 

$4.72 

$4.39 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

17  3 

19  - 

17  §| 

$4.19 

$4.62 

$4.25 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

16  2 

18  8i 

17  1 

$3.93 

$4.54 

$4.15 
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SWANSEA  ANTHRACITE  TRADE 

The  anthracite  section  of  the  South  Wales  coal  industry  shows  a  brighter 
picture,  and  exports  have  been  generally  well  maintained  despite  competition 
from  Germany  and  "  dumping  "  by  Russia.  The  export  of  Welsh  anthracite  to 
Canada  was  very  satisfactory  during  the  season,  particularly  the  late  season, 
and  the  future  is  anticipated  with  considerable  confidence.  Prices  during  1930 
for  Welsh  anthracite  were  steady,  and  averages  are  given  below  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  years: — 


Small 

Sized 

Largo 

Total 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1930  

  10  2i| 

31  1 

31  H 

25  - 

$2.49 

$7.55 

$7.56 

$6.07 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1929  

  8  9 

30  10i 

30  Of 

23  If 

$2.12 

$7.50 

$7.31 

$5.63 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1928..  ..   

  8  4J 

31  21 

28  01 

22  51 

$2.03 

$7 . 57 

$6.80 

$5.44 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SITUATION 

With  a  free  home  market  South  Wales  producers  of  iron  and  steel  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  continental  price  fluctuations  and  dumping  of  surplus 
foreign  stocks.  During  the  year  continental  quotations  have  been  most  erratic, 
due  largely  to  the  various  attempts  to  control  prices.  The  "  cartel  "  formed  in 
February  was  broken  in  July,  and  later  attempts  to  control  prices  of  semi- 
finished steel,  while  leaving  finished  steel  to  find  its  own  levels,  resulted  in  con- 
tinental works  offering  finished  steel  at  prices  lower  than  they  were  allowed  to 
quote  for  semi-finished  products  such  as  billets  and  blooms.  However,  the  con- 
trol of  prices  was  finally  abandoned  in  September,  when  quotations  fell  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.   The  present  level  of  prices  is  below  pre-war. 

Effect  on  the  South  Wales  Industry. — The  year  1930  opened  with  only  seven 
blast  furnaces  out  of  nineteen  in  operation,  and  the  year  closed  with  only  two 
furnaces  in  blast  and  stocks  still  above  normal. 

The  great  Ebbw  Vale  works  closed  in  1929,  and  the  equally  famous  Dowlais 
works  shut  down  in  1930  with  no  probability  of  reopening  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  Western  Mail  in  a  review  states  that  the  margin  that  separates 
this  long-established  industry  from  extinction  is  alarmingly  small.  Not  only  has 
the  present  condition  been  the  cause  of  much  unemployment  in  itself,  but  the 
effect  has  lessened  the  use  of  coal  and  caused  further  depression  in  that  industry. 
The  closing  of  Welsh  furnaces  has  thrown  not  less  than  three  million  tons  of 
coal  on  an  already  dull  market. 

PITWOOD  FOR  SOUTH  WALES  MINES 

Importers  of  wooden  props  and  other  wood  for  the  pits  have  had  a  difficult 
year.  With  the  increasing  depression  in  the  mines  and  the  growing  use  of  steel 
props,  sales  have  been  hard  to  negotiate.  The  situation  has  been  complicated 
by  large  arrivals  of  Russian  pitwood,  which,  being  offered  at  Cardiff  at  prices 
considerably  below  the  market  average,  have  dislocated  the  market  for  Scan- 
dinavian and  French  wood. 

It  was  difficult  for  importers  to  estimate  the  requirements  of  the  pits  during 
1930.  Market  selling  prices  were  fairly  steady,  from  24s.  3d.  ($5.89)  to  29s. 
($7.05)  per  ton  ex  ship  at  South  Wales  ports.  This  compared  with  the  widely 
fluctuating  prices  of  from  24s.  9d.  ($6.01)  to  42s.  6d.  ($10.33)  in  1929. 
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Sources  of  supply  for  South  Wales  pitwood  during  the  past  four  years  are 
n  below: — 

1927  1928  1929  1930* 

1'  itwood                                         Londs  Loads  Loads  Loads 

France                                  1.138.082  1,033,686  1,056,115  890,089 

Portugal                                     71.938  69,350  107,242  104,707 

Spain                                           4,419  2,880  138   

Irish  Free  State                      15,523  4,992  6,652  5,633 

Pit  props — 

Sweden                                     2,656  5,928  8,525  8,372 

Norway                                        13.545  4,402  1,114  1,886 

Finland                                    98,796  112,608  107.139  122,176 

Russia     14,753  25,794 

Poland..    ..    :                         20,028  7.466  4,656   

Latvia                                          9,017  4,6S6  5,637  6,278 

Germany     2,168  4,438 

Belgium                                       1,312      2,880 

January  to  November. 


SWANSEA  TINPLATE  INDUSTRY 


In  an  annual  review  by  the  Western  Mail  it  is  stated  that  the  year  hasi 
been  a  bad  one  in  the  South  Wales  tinplate  industry  and  its  allied  industry  of 

steel  bars. 

While  business  has  never  been  brisk  during  the  year,  the  early  spring  found 
a  fair  demand,  prices  then  being  18a  ($4.38)  to  18s.  3d.  ($4.44)  per  box,  but 
as  the  world  economic  depression  spread  foreign  buyers  began  to  hold  off  in 
anticipation  of  the  Swansea  prices  being  lowered.  The  Welsh  manufacturers, 
however,  through  their  "pool"  arrangement  stood  firmly  by  their  price  of  18s. 
($4.38)  until  September,  when  as  business  had  practically  come  to  a  standstill 
despite  curtailed  production,  they  were  forced  to  lower  the  11  pool  "•  price  to 
17s.  ($4.13).  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  Swansea  production  1st  exported,  and 
owing  to  world  depression  manufacturers  were  ultimately  forced  to  abandon 
"pool"  prices  entirely  and  the  year  closed  with  quotations  around  15s.  9d. 
(S3. 83) .  Even  at  this  reduced  price,  with  lowered  demand  from  overseas  canners, 
business  was  very  quiet  and  the  huge  stock  of  211,736  boxes  was  held  in  ware- 
house at  Swansea  awaiting  shipment  in  the  New  Year.  The  industry  is  only 
working  at  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Welsh  tinplate  makers  are  hopeful  that  the  growing  industry  in  canned 
foodstuffs  in  England  will  increase  sales,  and  are  urging  the  establishment  of 
a  local  plant  for  canning  fish  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  Swansea  and  Cardiff. 


STEEL  BAR  INDUSTRY 

Throughout  the  year  makers  of  steel  bars  for  the  tinplate  industry  have 
laid  stress  on  the  growing  importation  of  bars  from  France  and  Belgium  and 
are  agitating  for  protection.  Tinplate  makers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that 
production  costs  in  South  Wales  are  necessarily  high  and  that  the  resulting 
prices  quoted  for  South  Wales  bars  would  kill  the  tinplate  trade,  which  is  now 
faced  with  a  very  low  margin  of  profit  in  overseas  markets.  Again,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  are  large  buyers  of  South  Wales  tinplates,  their  com- 
bined importation  being  approximately  70,000  tons  per  annum,  and  any  attempt 
to  put  a  tariff*  on  continental  steel  bars  would,  it  is  affirmed,  provoke  a  reciprocal 
tariff  on  Welsh  tinplates  entering  the  continental  markets. 

Tinplate  makers,  on  their  part,  are  urging  steel  bar  manufacturers  to  put 
their  house  in  order  by  uniting  the  fourteen  small  producers  under  one  control 
and  by  the  adoption  of  the  basic  Bessemer  method  of  production,  which  is  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  the  open-hearth  method.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while 
the  former  process  saves  the  continental  steel  bar  manufacturers  approximately 
15s.  ($3.65)  per  ton,  and  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent,  it  is  not  utilized  at 
all  in  South  Wales,  despite  the  fact  that  this  process  was  invented  in  England. 
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While  in  1928  Germany  produced  6.548,000  tons,  France  6,586,000  tons,  and 
Belgium  3,192,000  tons  of  this  cheap  steel  by  the  basic  Bessemer  process,  no 
steel  was  produced  by  this  method  in  England. 

SOUTH  WALES  SHIPPING 

During  1929  South  Wales  ship-owners  became  optimistic  and  orders  were 
placed  for  fifteen  new  vessels,  totalling  124,000  tons  dead  weight.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Western  Mail  that  world  conditions  have  been  so  bad  during  1930  that 
some  of  the  vessels  ordered,  though  launched,  have  never  been  put  into  com- 
mission, as  the  rates  offered  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  working  costs. 
The  heavy  European  crops  of  1929.  resulting  in  reduced  transatlantic  grain 
shipments  and  a  lowered  demand  for  coal,  are  two  of  the  factors  that  have 
caused  the  slump  in  South  Wales  shipping.  At  rates  that  were  often  below 
running  costs,  many  Cardiff  ships  were  chartered  by  Russia  for  her  annual 
trading  exhibition  to  the  Kara  Sea.  taking  from  Europe  the  requirements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  bringing  back  the  products  of  the  North.  The 
Australian  grain  trade  required  very  few  vessels,  and  so  scarce  did  freight 
become  that  by  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  shipping  represent- 
ing a  dead-weight  capacity  of  5,000.000  tons  had  been  withdrawn  from  service 
throughout  the  world,  yet  the  demand  for  shipping  was  so  low  that  even  then 
the  available  tonnage  could  not  secure  rates  sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  As  at 
October  1,  368  ships  with  a  net  tonnage  of  885.418  were  laid  up  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  number  in  South  Wales  ports  was  43  with  a  net  tonnage  of  103,051. 

Result  of  Russian  Activity. — At  the  height  of  the  depression,  when  hundreds 
of  ships  were  idle  in  British  and  European  ports,  Russia  intensively  entered  the 
field  with  wheat  and  other  commodities.  The  first  effect  was  the  wholesale  char- 
tering of  Mediterrean-owned  shipping,  due  to  its  nearer  geographical  position  to 
the  Black  Sea.  This  movement  brought  South  American  and  Canadian  grain 
export  business  to  a  practical  standstill.  South  Wales  coal  exporters  took  advan- 
tage of  the  position  by  forcing  down  outward  rates  for  shipment  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  owners  in  the  movement  of  their  ships  towards  the  Black  Sea  were 
forced  to  accept  nominal  rates  rather  than  send  ships  out  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  ballast. 

In  September  vessels  to  carry  984.000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea 
were  chartered.  The  magnitude  of  the  sudden  flood  of  Russian  wheat  will  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  previous  year  658.000  quarters  of 
Russian  cereals  only  were  shipped,  in  1930  this  jumped  to  18.000.000  quarters, 
and  simultaneously  shipments  from  the  Danube  jumped  from  9,500,000  quarters 
in  1929  to  15.000,000  quarters  in  1930.  South  American  shipments,  which  more 
particularly  interest  South  Wales  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  from 
54,000.000  quarters  in  1929  to  32.000.000  quarters  in  1930. 

Coal  rates  outwards  in  November  touched  the  lowest  levels  in  twenty  years. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  PORTUGAL 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  Italy,  writes 
under  date  February  3.  1931,  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  Portugal  for  1930 
totalled  376.049.440  kilograms  with  a  value,  expressed  in  the  Canadian  equiva- 
lent, of  $259,640.  The  value  per  hectare  of  the  area  sown  was  $58.11,  and  the 
value  per  capita  of  population  85.60.  The  average  production  of  wheat  per 
hectare  of  land  sown  is  lower  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Based  on  an  index  figure  of  100  for  the  five  years  from  1922  to  1926,  production 
in  1930  was  represented  by  123-43.  as  against  97-02  in  1929  and  68-83  in  1928. 
During  1930  production  was  841  kilograms  per  hectare,  compared  with  784  kilo- 
grams in  1929,  an  increase  which  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  more  suitable  fer- 
tilizers. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Shipping  Trade  of  Sydney 

Sydney,  January  8,  1931. — The  Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment department,  controlling  the  whole  of  the  shipping  trade  and  wharfage  of 
Sydney,  has  just  issued  its  annual  report  to  June  30  last.  The  number  of  vessels 
entering  the  port  was  6,192,  with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  8,940,535  and  a 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  15,410,047.  There  were  870  fewer  vessels  than  during 
\\w  preceding  year,  but  the  decrease  in  gross  tonnage  was  only  218,558.  Many 
of  these  vessels,  which  in  ordinary  times  would  carry  full  cargoes,  carried  only 
part  cargoes. 

Imported  goods  (inclusive  of  transhipment)  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity 
compared  with  the  previous  year — 4,035,466  tons  as  against  4,416,606  tons. 
Exports  totalled  2,026,000  tons  and  showed  a  considerable  decrease,  the  main 
ans  being  coal  and  wheat.   Wheat  exports  were  only  33,579  tons,  as  compared 
with  304,444,  327,422,  and  500,817  tons  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

Decrease  in  Imports  into  New  South  Wales 

The  shrinkage  in  imports  into  New  South  Wales  still  continues.  During 
November  the  value  was  £2,396,016  compared  with  £2,569,372  in  the  previous 
month  and  £5,915,250  in  November,  1929.  During  the  five  months  from  the  end 
of  June  last  to  November  30  imports  were  valued  at  £13,720,852  against  £27,- 
698,732  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  representing  a  drop  of  over  50  per 
cent.  Prohibition  of  some  imports,  and  tariff  increases,  together  with  restricted 
national  purchasing  power,  are  the  main  causes  of  the  extraordinary  decrease. 

The  decreases  in  the  November  imports  are  spread  over  practically  the 
entire  list,  and  are  particulary  pronounced  in  apparel,  piece  goods,  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  timber,  and  paper.  Increases  were  shown  in  two  items  only. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  November,  tobacco  increased  from  £99,601  to 
£193,722,  and  bags  and  sacks  from  £93,023  to  £110,896,  the  latter  item  being 
due  to  the  bumper  harvest  of  wheat. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  five  months  showed  a  decrease  of  £2,663,- 
557,  at  £11,933,942.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  £1,736,910  com- 
pared with  £13,041,233  for  the  July-November  period  last  year,  thus  indicating 
considerable  progress  toward  trade  equilibrium. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Trade 

Conditions  with  regard  to  the  wheat  trade  in  New  South  Wales,  owing  to 
lowr  prices  and  the  glut  of  wheat,  are  rather  chaotic.  There  are  99  silos  through- 
out the  State,  51  of  which  are  full,  and  the  balance  will  be  filled  in  a  few  days. 
Farmers  will  then  have  no  option  but  to  bag  their  wheat  and  store  it.  The  grain 
terminal  at  Sydney  is  also  full  of  bulk  wheat,  and  all  available  accommodation 
at  the  various  stores  of  bagged  wheat.  Only  five  or  six  vessels  have  been  char- 
tered to  load  the  newr  season's  crop,  as  compared  with  twenty  or  thirty  in  normal 
times. 

Building  Trade  at  Sydney 

New  buildings  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  in  1930  were  valued  at  £9,201,000, 
in  comparison  with  £16,438,000  in  1929 — a  record  year.  The  figures  are  the 
lowest  since  1919,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  current  year  will  show  a  further 

decrease. 
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Egg  Exports  from  Australia,  1930  Season 

The  record  total  of  70,740,000  eggs,  or  196,500  cases,  each  containing  30 
dozen,  has  been  shipped  from  Australia  this  season.  Shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  export,  the  greater  part  of 
which  arrived  in  time  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  substantial  export  has 
relieved  the  local  market  of  a  large  surplus,  which  if  no  outlet  had  been  found 
abroad,  would  have  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  prices  in  Australia.  Rigid 
supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Department  of  Markets  over  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  eggs  sent  abroad. 

Record  Pack  of  Canned  Fruits  in  Australia 

The  1930  season  produces  a  record  pack  of  1,785,000  cases  of  canned  apri- 
cots, peaches,  and  pears,  and  this,  together  with  an  appreciable  drop  in  con- 
sumption of  canned  fruits  in  Australia  throughout  the  year,  has  resulted  in  record 
shipments  aggregating  530,000  cases  (as  compared  with  350,000  cases  in  1929) 
to  Great  Britain. 

Australian  Attempt  at  Motor  Record 

A  speed  car  is  now  being  built  in  -Sydney  with  the  view  of  breaking  the 
record  established  by  the  late  Major  Seagrave.  The  car  will  make  the  attempt 
next  month  on  the  Ninety  Mile  beach  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
During  neap  tides  the  water  recedes  1,000  feet,  and  gives  a  surface  stated  to  be 
almost  as  smooth  as  glass  and  quite  straight  for  36  miles.  The  car  engine  has 
been  loaned  by  the  British  Government  for  the  purpose,  and  is  a  replica  of  the 
Napier  engine  which  won  the  Schneider  Trophy  race.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
car  will  cost  £14,000,  and  be  capable  of  a  speed  of  300  miles  per  hour.  It  will 
be  very  similar  to  the  Golden  Arrow  in  design,  but  will  only  be  3  feet  2  inches 
high  overall  as  against  the  Golden  Arrow's  height  of  3  feet  6  inches. 


MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  29,  1931. — Cuba  is  a  large  honey-producing  country  and, 
when  prices  are  good  and  there  is  a  shortage  abroad,  has  some  export  trade  to 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
Morocco.  The  honey  is  packed  for  export  in  50-gallon  barrels.  The  extent  of 
the  importation  of  bees  and  of  beekeepers'  supplies  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $15,000  per  annum.  The 
system  of  bee-keeping  followed  in  the  republic  is  known  as  the  "  American," 
and  is  in  the  form  of  colonies  contained  in  hives  of  certain  sizes,  the  size  varying 
according  to  the  district,  and  each  "  bee-farm  "  owning  from  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  hives. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Practically  all  beekeepers'  supplies  in  Cuba  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  sales  being  effected  through  commission  agents  and  distributors.  A  few 
wooden  hives  are  made  locally.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  these  products,  but 
they  must  be  declared  as  "  beekeepers'  supplies."  There  are  three  importing 
houses,  the  names  of  which  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  27250) . 
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SUPPLIES  IN  USE 

The  supplies  most  commonly  sold  in  Cuba  are  hives  and  sections  as  illus- 
trated:— 


The  hives,  as  sold  locally,  comprise  bases,  bodies,  and  covers,  each  body 
having  a  capacity  of  from  eight  to  ten  sections.  The  hives  are  generally  double, 
the  lower  story  being  the  breeding  chamber,  while  the  upper  is  devoted  to  the 
storing  of  honey.  Weaker  colonies  of  bees  are  supplied  with  single  hives  only. 
The  sections  said  to  be  most  in  use  here  are  known  as  the  "Hofmann,"  although 
some  beekeepers  use  the  "  Triangular "  and  others.  The  first-mentioned  has 
the  reputed  advantage  of  being  filled  with  laminated  wax,  which  facilitates  the 
storage  of  honey.  In  addition,  the  undernoted  articles,  as  detailed  with  prices, 
are  all  saleable  here. 

PRICES 

The  prices  quoted  by  a  local  representative  of  an  American  firm  exporting 
beekeepers'  supplies  to  Cuba  are  given  as  follows: — 


Bodies  of  hives,  10  in  a  case  .   $  6  40  per  case 

Bodies  of  hives,  8  in  a  case   6  08  per  case 

Covers   60  each 

Section  frames   4  06  per  100 

Wire  in  spools  of  1  lb.  each   36  each 

Comb  foundations   55  each 

Hive  scrapers   30  each 

Xickelled  hive  tool   50  each 

Smokers  (Standard,  Si  in.  thick)   1  00  each 

Brushes   40  each 

Knives   1  40  each 

Extractors,  for  2  frames,  not  automatic   22  00  each 

Extractors,  for  4  frames,  automatic   64  00  each 

Gloves   1  00  per  pair 

Veils,  all  cotton,  no  silk  in  use   90  each 


These  prices  are  f.o.b.  factory  New  York. 

There  is  no  sale  for  staples,  traps,  comb  buckets,  feeders,  presses,  tanks, 
honey  boards,  etc.,  which  are  not  generally  in  use  here.  In  addition,  at  intervals 
a  few  Italian  queen  bees  are  imported  for  breeding  purposes.  These  are  also 
bought  in  the  United  States.  _ 

GENERAL 

The  honey  season  in  Cuba  is  during  the  winter  months — i.e.  from  November 
to  April. 

At  present  two  United  States  manufacturers  are  represented  here,  and 
secure  most  of  the  business. 
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One  importing  firm  in  Havana  dealing  in  these  supplies,  the  name  of  which 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  state  that  they 
would  like  to  see  some  Canadian  catalogues,  with  best  c.i.f.  Havana  prices  and 
terms  of  payment.  They  would  prefer  to  do  business  on  thirty  to  sixty  days' 
draft  against  documents  terms;  and  if  the  prices  and  terms  are  right  would  be 
prepared  to  place  orders.  The  majority  of  sales  are  now,  however,  made  on 
cash  terms  with  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF   SHIPMENTS   TO  BOLIVIA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  issued  a  leaflet  on  the  Docu- 
mentation of  Shipments  to  Bolivia.  Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  a 
copy  an  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


CHANGE   IN  THE   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  advises  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  William  E.  Chapman  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 


NEW   CHINESE   CUSTOMS   DUTIES:   DETAILED  RATES 


The  new  Chinese  customs  tariff  which  went  into  force  on  January  1,  1931 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1400,  of  January  31,  1931,  page  129) 
changes  rates  of  duty  on  many  articles  of  interest  to  Canada.  Some  of  these 
changes  are  shown  in  the  appended  table.  In  the  case  of  specific  duties  the 
Chinese  gold  tariff  unit  (40  cents  Canadian)  has  been  converted  into  Canadian 
dollars  and  the  picul  (133J  pounds)  into  hundredweights  of  100  pounds. 


Former 

Goods  Tariff 

Biscuits  ad  val.  17|% 

Butter  100  lb.  $5.88 

Cheese  ad  vai.  172% 

Condensed  milk  100  lb.  $1.97 

Jams  and  jellies  ad  val.  12|% 

Confectionery  ad  val.  17J% 

Apples,  fresh  100  lb.        52  cents 

Table  and  pie  fruits  100  lb.  $1.15 

Bacon  and  hams,  in  bulk  100  lb.  $5.15 

Bacon  and  hams,  other  than  in  bulk  ad  val.  17|% 

Canned  salmon  ad  val.  12|% 

Salt  herring  100  lb.        12  cents 

Dried  codfish  100  lb.        1G  cents 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour   Free 

Laths  up  to  4  feet  1,000       36  cents 

Round,  hardwood,  logs,  rough  hewn  M  ft.  $2.66 

Round,  softwood  logs,  rough  hewn  M  ft.  $1.96 

Hardwood  timber,  sawn  M  ft.  $3.36 

Softwood  timber,  sawn  M  ft.  $2.66 

Softwood  timber,  clear,  dressed  M  ft.  $4.20 

Softwood  timber,  merchantable,  dressed  M  ft.  $3.22 

Railway  sleepers  ad  val.  10% 

Wooden  barrels  and  casks  ad  val.  10% 

Shooks  ad  val.  H% 

Wood-pulp,  chemical  100  lb.        32  cents 

Wood-pulp,  mechanical  100  lb.        12  cents 

to 

16  cents 

Printing  paper,  chiefly  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  in 

rolls  100  1b.       38  cents 

or 
63  cents 

Printing  paper,  chiefly  of  mechanical  wood  pulp 

other  than  in  rolls  100  lb.       38  cents 

or 

63  cents 


New 
Tariff 

25% 
$10.20 

25% 

$2.19 

25% 

35% 
78  cents 

$2.31 

$8.40 

25% 

15% 
16  cents 
28  cents 

Free 
40  cents 
10%  ad  val. 

10% 

$3.72 

$2.56 

$4.40 

$2.92 
5% 

n% 

18  cents 
5  cents 

to 
10  cents 


36  cents 


48  cents 
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New  Chinese  Customs  Duties — Concluded 


Former 

Goods  Tariff 
Wrapping  paper  mule  of  sulphate  or  unbleached 

sulphite  pulp  100  lb.  38cents 

to 

63  cents 

Other  wrapping  paper  100  lb.  38  cents 

to 

63  cents 

Wallpaper.  .  ad  val.  224% 

Motor  vehicles  for  12  or  more  passengers,  trucks 

over  one-ton  capacity,  tractors,  trailers,  and 

chassis  for  any  of  these  ad  val.  12£% 

Other  motor  vehicles,  motor  cycles,  chassis,  also 

parts  and   accessories    (except  tires)    of  any 

kind  of  motor  vehicle  ad  val.  224% 

Bicycles  ad  val.  12$% 

Aircraft  ad  val.  12  J  % 

Agricultural  machinery  and  parts  ad  val.  10% 

Engines,  steam  boilers,  and  parts  ad  val.  10% 

Machine  tools  ad  val.  10% 

Hand  tools  ad  val.  74% 

Electric  motors,  dynamos,  transformers  and  parts.. ad  val.  10% 

Electric  batteries  ad  val.  124% 

Electrical  appliances  ad  val.  124% 

Typewriters,  cash  registers,  calculating  machines  ..ad  val.  12|% 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  ad  val.  224% 

Iron  or  steel  pipe  and  tubing  ad  val.  10% 

Iron  or  steel  wire  100  lb  38  cents 

to 

40  cents 

Lead  in  pigs  or  bars  100  lb.  36  cents 

Lead  sheets  100  lb.  55  cents 

Aluminium  plain  foil  ad  val.  10% 

Aluminium  sheets  and  plates  ad  val.  10% 

Zinc  spelter  100  lb.  48  cents 

Zinc  sheets  and  plates  100  lb.  85  cents 

£.°al   per  ton  20  cents 

Oliver  bullion   Free 

Asbestos  millboard  .VlOO  lb.  57  cents 

Asbestos  sheets  and  packing  100  lb.  $3.15 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  100  lb!  22  cents 

Cobalt  oxide  ad  val.  124% 

*llmf--   •  ad  val.  174% 

Leather  belting  ad  val.  124% 

Sole  leather  100  lb.  $1.60  to  $3.28 

Other  leather  ad  vaL  12i%  to  174% 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  ad  val.  224% 

Rubber  footwear                                              .           a(j  va] '  174% 

Rubber  tires  '.;ad  val*.  224% 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber  ad  val  124% 

Wool  clothing  ad  val.  174% 


New 
Tariff 


60  cents 


48  cents 

25% 


15% 


30% 
15% 
5% 
5% 
74% 
5% 
5% 
74% 
15% 
20% 
15% 
25% 
15% 


10%  ad  val. 
63  cents 
75  cents 

$7.20 
per  100  lb. 

74% 
10%  ad  val. 
90  cents 
36  cents 

Free 
51  cents 

$3.00 
22  cents 

124% 

20% 

124% 

$3.00 

15% 

25% 

174% 

20% 

20% 

35% 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Motor  Car  Duties 

The  Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Commission  has  presented  majority  and  minority 
reports  on  the  application  made  in  1927  to  increase  duties  on  motor  vehicle 
bodies  and  to  impose  a  tariff  on  the  bodies  of  certain  other  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles,  as  well  as  on  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  majority  report  was 
against  the  application.  The  minority  report  favoured  an  increase  in  the  present 
general  tariff  on  motor  vehicle  bodies  from  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  45  per 
cent  and  from  22%  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff  to  35  per  cent  for  bodies 
completely  produced  within  the  Empire.  It  also  recommended  that  no  change 
be  made  in  the  existing  rates  of  33 J  per  cent  general  tariff  and  22%  per  cent 
preferential  on  chassis. 
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St.  Lucia  Prohibits  Importation  of  Solid  Tires 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  reports  that  the  importation  into  the  colony  of  St.  Lucia,  B.W.I. ,  of 
all  solid  rubber  tires  for  attachment  to  any  mechanically  propelled  vehicle  is 
prohibited  by  a  Customs  Amendment  Ordinance  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
January  12  and  gazetted  on  January  24,  1931. 

Soap  Materials  to  Enter  British  Honduras  Duty  Free 

By  Order  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  dated  December  17,  1930,  a  number 
of  articles  imported  into  British  Honduras  for  use  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  customs  duty  for  a  period  of  three 
years  as  from  December  1,  1930.  The  list  includes  carbonate  of  soda,  sala- 
moniac  and  washing  soda,  powdered  sulphur,  concentrated  lye,  lime,  colourings, 
carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  turpentine,  wooden  and  carton  boxes  and  labels,  bismuth, 
boric  acid.  The  ordinary  rates  of  duty  on  these  articles  are  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canadian  products  ) 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Egyptian  Wheat  and  Flour  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  concerning  Egyptian  wheat  and  flour  duties,  Mr.  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  cables  that  these  duties 
have  now  been  placed  on  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on  Australian  wheat  and 
flour  prices  in  London  and  the  "  cost,  insurance,  freight  "  prices  at  Egyptian 
ports.  This  information  is  based  on  telegraphic  advice  and  is  subject  to  ampli- 
fication and  verification. 

Importation  of  Fur-bearing  Animals  into  Finland 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  January  29,  1931,  that  he  has  been  advised  by  the  Finnish  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  persons  in  Finland  who  desire  to  import  fur-bearing 
animals  of  any  description  must  receive  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  Each  application  is  treated  separately,  and  if  permission  to  import 
be  granted,  the  conditions  under  which  the  importation  will  be  permitted  will 
be  specified,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  May  16,  1926. 

The  information  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  adds  that  as  a  rule 
the  importer  would  be  required  to  produce  an  official  certificate,  issued  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  district  where  the  animals  come  from,  attesting  that 
the  animals,  as  well  as  the  farm  from  which  they  come,  are  free  from  contagious 
disease.  Tariff   Changes   in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Valencia  Juarez,  of  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City,  writes  under  date  January  14  that  numerous  changes  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  Mexican  tariff.  Among  the  amendments  which  were 
made  effective  on  December  14,  1930,  are  the  following: — 

Centavos  per  Kg.  Gross 
Former  Rate    New  Rate 


Fresh  eggs   16  40 

Frozen  eggs   35  50 

Preserved  or  powdered  eggs   35  70 

Apples,  fresh   10  35 

Dried  plums   20  60 

Potato  starch   5  9 

Wood  tar   2  1 

White  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium   3  1 

Black  alkaline  cyanide,  in  flakes   1.3  0.5 

Carbide  of  calcium   7  3 


The  centavo  equals  approximately  one-half  the  Canadian  cent  and  the  kilo- 
gram 2-204  pounds. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
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Italian  Duty  Exemptions  for  Iiulustries 

Mr,  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
an  Italian  Royal  Decree  Law  of  January  27,  1931,  affords  the  means  to  indus- 
trial concerns  contemplating  new  lines  of  manufacture  of  importing  special 
machinery  and  material  for  that  purpose  free  of  duty.  The  privilege  extends 
also  to  linns  who  have  the  intention  of  carrying  out  new  industrial  operations 
of  economic  importance.  The  aforementioned  privilege  of  free  importation  must 
be  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Corporations  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  products  to  be  manufactured  are 
not  already  being  produced  in  Italy. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  16 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  16,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  9,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  ,VLev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

Fiance  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siara  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}■ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

OuadelouDe  Franc 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ral 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  16 

.1407 

$  .1405 

$  .1405 

5 

!l390 

.1396 

.1393 

*0072 

.0072 

.0072 

9 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

9fi77 

.2674 

H 

.0252 

09^9 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.  yjovA 

.0392 

2 

.2382 

9Q7R 

9^7fi 

5 

4.8666 

4.8631 

4.8582 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4017 

.4013 

.  1749 

.1750 

.1746 

5h 

!o526 

.0523 

.0523 

5J 

.1930 

.0177 

.0176 

54 

.2680 

.2677 

.2675 

4 

1.0805 

.0460 

.0460 

7* 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1010 

.1000 

6 

.2680 

.2679 

.2677 

3 

.  1930 

.  1932 

.1930 

2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0001 

.4244 

.3056 

.3162 

.1196 

.0875 

.0875 

.1217 

.1206 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9675 

.9676 

7 

.4985 

.4608 

.4611 

6-7 

.40 

.2900 

.2850 

7 

.1930 

.1800 

.1800 

1.0342 

.  6675 

.6676 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0007 

.2245 

.2200 

.3650 

.3600 

.3600 

7 

.4985 

.4945 

.4945 

5.11 

.4020 

.4020 

.4010 

4A 

.2900 

.2850 

.4424 

.4412 

.4412 

.5678 

.5625 

.5625 

1.013 

L.  001— 1.01|  1 

.00%*— 1.01*^ 

4.8666 

4.8650 

4.8582 

1.013 

l.OOg— l.Olf  1 

.003%4— 1.014%4 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

0?92 

.0392 

.  0392 

4.9431 

4.9820 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Ciiambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorlv,  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1507.  Tinned  Foodstuffs. — Athens  agent  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
tinned  salmon,  shrimps,  clams,  crabs,  .apricots,  pineapples,  blackberries,  as  well  as  oatmeal, 
health  foods,  and  infant  foods.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  should  be  sent  with  first  letter. 

1508.  Milk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  firm  engaged  in  the  animal  foodstuffs  trade 
wish  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations,  as  buyers,  on  skimmed  milk  powder. 

1509.  Milk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  wish  to  receive  offers  for 
and  samples  of  milk  powder. 

1510.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  firm  of  Liverpool  agents  in  the  canned  goods  trade  wish  to 
receive  e.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  and  samples  of  Canadian  evaporated  milk. 

1511.  Evaporated  Apples. — Swiss  importer  in  Berne  wishes  to  receive  samples  of  and 
quotations,  preferably  c.ii.  Basle  or  Antwerp,  on  rings  and  quarters. 

1512.  Grain. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  agency  for  Belgium  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or 

rye. 

Miscellaneous 

1513.  Rubber  Bathing  Shoes. — Manufacturing  sales  representative  in  Peru  desires 
agency.  Prices  c.i.f.  Callao,  Peru,  together  with  samples,  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1514.  Skins. — A  representative  in  Milan  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  fine  skins  for 
footwear,  for  Canadian  exporters. 

1515.  Box  Shooks. — A  London  firm  of  importers  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  box  shooks.    Specification  on  file  at  Department. 

1510.  Millboard. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  obtaining  quotations  on 
Canadian  millboard  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cap  peaks.  Samples  of  material 
required  on  file  at  Department. 

1517.  Sanitary  Fixtures. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  receive,  c.i.f.  prices 
on  and  catalogues  of  ships'  sanitary  fixtures. 

1518.  Oil  Burners. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f. 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oil  burners. 

1519.  Motor  Launch. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  manufacture  a  motor  launch 
having  approximately  70  horsenpower  and  an  over-all  length  of  from  17  to  19  feet,  with 
approximately  a  5  feet  6  inches  ibeam,  to  develop  speed  up  to  30  miles  per  hour,  should 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, immediately. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  arc  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  27  and  April  3;  Bcaverford,  March  20 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Evanger,  Feb.  28;  Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31 — 'all  County 
Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  13;  Salacia,  March  21;  Kas- 
t.ilia,  April  3 — all.  Anchor-Dona klson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Montclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond. March  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  DunafT  Head,  March  3 
not  call  at  Belfast! )  ;  Fanad  Head,  April  5 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27;  Brant  County,  County  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  March  16;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Feb.  28;  Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31; 
Grey  County.  April  7 — all  County  Line. 

To  liar  re. — Brant  County,  March  16;  Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Yallarsa,  March  24;  Valfiorita,  April  5-— both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Melita,  March  6;  Montclare,  March 
13;  Duchess  of  York,  March  20;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27;  Duchess  of  AHholl, 
2— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Vardulia,  March  13;  Salacia,  March  21;  Kastalia,  April  3 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Liverpool!) . 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  27  and  April  3;  Beaverbrae,  March  6;  Beaverford, 
March  20;  Beaverhill,  March  27 — all  Canadian-Pacific;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  19; 
Manchester  Brigade,  April  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  March  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports.— Cochrane,  Feb.  25;  Mattawin,  March  25— both 
Elder  Dempster  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  Feb.  23;  City  of  Kobe,  March  23 — both  American  and  Indian 

SS.  .  yy{mu 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Cluneipark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  24  and  April  7;  Lady 
Drake,  March  10;  Lady  Nelson,  March  24— all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  March  7;  Man- 
hem,  March  21;  a  steamer,  April  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Mont- 
serrat) . 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  Feb.  28;  San  Gil,  March  14 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  23;  Minnetonka,  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line,  March  2;  Samland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  2;  Ausonia,  Feb.  23  and  March  30; 
Alaunia,  March  9 — both  Cunard  Line;  Mississippi,  March  16;  Maryland,  April  6 — both 
White  Star  Line;   Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  March  3;  Nova  Scotia,  March  21 — both  Furness  Line; 
Delilian,  March  2;  Cedric,  March  16;  Nortonian,  March  30— all  White  Star  Line;  Scythia, 
Cunard  Line,  March  23. 

To  Manchester. — Delilian,  March  2;   Nortonian,  March  30 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Samland,  March  2;  Wes'ernland,  March  8  and  April  5;  Pennland, 
March  22— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Tore  Head,  Feb.  24;  Vardulia,  March  16;  Concordia,  March  23— all 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg.— Gripsholm,  Feb.  23  and  March  30;  Drottningholm,  March  16— both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  March  3,  17  and  31  (also  calls 
at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon)  ;  Rosalind,  Feb.  28  and  March  14;  Silvia,  March  7 — bath  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  3;  Samlbro,  Feb.  25  and  March  11; 
Farnorth,  March  3  and  17 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  L/ucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  4;  Lady  Drake,  March 
18;  Lady  Nelson.  April  1 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Feb.  27;  Italia,  March  13; 
Manhem,  March  27 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 
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To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Feb.  26;  Champlain  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  12;  Colborne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  March  26 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  27  and  March  27;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  6  and  April 
3;  Lady  Somers,  March  13;  Oath  cart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  20 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  oubports),  March  4;   Calabria,  March  18 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Britisher,  March  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Commander  (also  calls 
at  Napier),  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  25 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  Fob.  28;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  March  14;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  March  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Paris  Mam  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  8;  Arabia  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Dairen,  Moji  and  Shanghai),  April  2 — fooi'jh  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha ;  Ixion,  Feb. 
24;  Tyndareus,  March  17;  Protesilaus,  April  7 — all  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong); 
Shelton  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Feb.  26; 
Grays  Harbour  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila),  March 
12;  Olymipia  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  March 
27— all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Shidzucka  Maru,  Feb.  27;  Hikawa  Mam  (also  calls  at 
Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong),  March  19;  Heian  Mam  (also  calls  at  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong and  Moji),  March  28 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Nansenville,  Klaveness  Line  (also  calls  at  Soura- 
baya,  Rata  via  and  Singapore),  March  21. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  5;  Niagara,  April  1 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Modjokerto,  March  5;   Silverash,  April  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  March;  a  steamer,  April — 
both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross  (also  calls  at  Timairu),  March  17;  Golden 
Cloud,  aboujt  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  March  2  (also  calls  at 
Papeete  and  Napier)  ;  a  steamer,  April  2  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin) — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd,  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.— Canada,  March  4;  Annie  Johnson,  March  12— both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Manchester.— -San  Julian,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  March  12;  Pacific  Ranger, 
Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Feb.  25;  Delftdyk,  March  15; 
Nebraska,  March  30 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  March  12;  Tacoma,  April  2 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line . 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  March  4; 
Cellina,  April  1 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  March;   Taranger,  April — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  Feb.  16;  San  Diego  (or  sub- 
stitute), March  4;  Oregon,  March  17;  Wisconsin,  March  31 — tall  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  March  8;  West  Cactus,  March 
29 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  L;d.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) . — Lycia  (also  calls  at  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  about  March  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1),  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Gaile  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  *  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address,. 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chima.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East,. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A  B.  MUDMMAN,  Via  Maiuoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  [stands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

•  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office  [imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

:    Richard  Grew.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.    Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C,  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126^bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Landres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

r.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Maky  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colo'mJbia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Camilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.) 

Liverpool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sam  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian- 
Glasgow:   Gordon  B..  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.    (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  S'ftreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette.  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  February  10,  1931. — The  year  1930  has  closed  with  the  Nether- 
lands bearing  her  full  share  of  the  universal  business  depression,  which  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  period  following  the  crisis  of  1921  when,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  prosperity  of  the  East  Indian  colonies,  the  mother  country  escaped 
all  the  worst  effects  of  the  economic  storm. 

A  factor  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  present  position  is  the 
low  level  of  the  prices  which  arc  ruling  for  East  Indian  products,  especially  sugar 
and  rubber  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  coffee  and  tea.  On  the  one  hand,  this  has 
the  effect  of  seriously  diminishing  the  income  of  the  Netherlands,  while 'on  the 
other  it  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
which  is  reflected  by  decreased  imports  from  Holland.  This  is  felt  with  special 
force  by  the  textile  industry  and  by  the  producers  of  structural  iron  works  and 
machinery. 

Apart  from  her  dependence  on  colonial  trade,  the  fortunes  of  Holland  are 
closely  wrapped  up  in  agriculture  and  shipping,  with  the  former  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  buying  power  of  Gcrmunj  and  the  United  Kr        a,  both  of 
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which  are  important  export  markets.  The  acute  depression  in  both  of  these 
countries  has  consequently  left  its  mark  in  the  Netherlands,  while  owing  to  the 
general  business  depression  the  shipping  industry  is  in  the  doldrums. 

Manufacturing  with  but  few  exceptions  is  feeling  the  pressure  of  hard  times, 
this  becoming  more  serious  and  more  general  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Those  industries  which  have  been  less  seriously  affected  include  the  production 
radio  apparatus  and  glow  lamps,  chocolate,  ready-made  clothing,  superphos- 
phates, sulphuric  acid,  and  glass.  The  ship  repair  yards  have  also  been  reason- 
ably well  employed.  In  the  margarine  industry  the  amalgamation  movement 
which  began  three  years  ago  is  still  continuing.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies 
provide  the  principal  market  for  many  of  the  miscellaneous  lines  of  Dutch 
manufactured  goods,  and  as  a  result  of  the  situation  there,  manufacturing  in 
general  apart  from  the  larger  textile  and  metal  works — is  in  a  far  from  satis- 
factory condition. 

Both  retail  and  wholesale  trade  have  been  slow  with  dealers  showing  a 
tendency  to  buy  from  hand-to-mouth  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  A  wet 
and  cold  summer  together  with  a  mild  winter  adversely  affected  seasonal  retail 
trade  and  slowed  up  the  turnover  of  merchandise.  Despite  lower  wholesale 
prices,  middlemen  and  retailers  have  not  passed  the  benefit  of  these  along  to 
the  public,  and  consequently  business  has  not  received  the  stimulation  which 
it  very  much  needs. 

The  receipts  of  the  Dutch  railways  amounted,  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1930,  to  161.000,000  fl.  as  compared  with  167,000,000  fl.  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1929,  being  per  day-kilometre  130-27  fl.  and  135-17  fl. 
respectively. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  during  1930  amounted  to  3,186,  as  against 
2.853  during  the  previous  year. 

The  banking  position  is  healthy,  but  earnings  have  been  curtailed  by  the 
low  rate  of  interest  and  the  languishing  state  of  commerce  and  industry. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although  industry  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  decade,  Holland 
remains  fundamentally  an  agricultural  state.  Dairying  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  followed  by  market-gardening,  animal-raising,  root- 
growing,  the  production  of  bulbs  and  nursery  stock,  and  seed-  and  grain- 
growing.  The  prices  of  most  of  these  products  have  fallen  to  a  level  which, 
although  not  always  involving  an  actual  loss,  means  that  the  margin  of  profit 
is  extremely  low.  The  cause  of  this  is  in  the  first  place  overproduction,  and  in 
the  second,  loss  of  foreign  markets  through  trade  restrictions. 

As  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  for  tariff  protection  or  some  other  form  of  state  aid.  By  way  of 
granting  such  assistance,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  help  the  potato-flour 
industry  by  giving  it  a  suitable  loan  at  a  low  rate. of  interest.  Another  measure 
has  already  passed  the  Lower  House  of  the  States  General,  and  is  meant  to 
assist  the  producers  of  wheat.  If  it  secures  the  ratification  of  the  Upper  House, 
it  will  be  made  compulsory  for  Dutch  millers  to  mix  a  certain  percentage  of 
inland  wheat  with  foreign  wheat,  and  similarly  Dutch  flour  will  have  to  be 
mixed  with  foreign  flour  before  it  can  be  offered  for  sale. 

While  the  wheat-growers  are  now  undoubtedly  forced  to  accept  unremu- 
nerative  prices,  the  production  of  this  crop  is  limited  and  is  confined  geographic- 
ally to  certain  clay  sections  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  the  Haarlemmermeer 
and  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  annual  production  approximates 
150.000  tons. 

In  the  potato-flour  industry  the  depression  is  largely  due  to  a  succession 
of  large  harvests  combined  with  the  general  trade  slump.    There  are  about 
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thirty  factories  engaged  in  the  making  of  this  product,  many  of  which  are 
owned  by  co-operative  societies,  and  these  are  in  a  bad  plight  financially.  On 
the  other  hand,  growers  of  potatoes  which  go  into  ordinary  consumption  have 
been  obtaining  fairly  good  prices. 

As  far  as  mixed  farming  is  concerned,  the  situation  is  better  and  the  low 
prices  of  feedstuff's  have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  costs  of  cattle-raising. 
In  the  sandy  districts  in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye  goes  hand-in-hand  with  hog-raising,  the  high  price  of  pork — although 
it  has  fallen  recently — has  meant  comparative  prosperity.  The  price  level  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  also  kept  at  a  high  plane  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  when  they  too  began  to  recede. 

Should  the  decline  in  meat  and  dairy  produce  prices  continue,  the  general 
position  of  the  farmer  will  be  obviously  worse.  Despite  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
eggs,  poultry  farming  remains  relatively  prosperous. 

Market  gardening  has  been  spotty.  Cultivation  under  glass  has  continued 
to  bring  fairly  satisfactory  prices,  but  cultivation  in  the  open  has  not  been 
profitable,  principally  owing  to  the  situation  in  Germany.  Bulb-growers  are 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  position,  and  so  is  Aalsmecr  with  its  large  cut-flower 
trade.  The  sugar-beet  areas  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  world  sugar  situation 
and  are  suffering  from  low  prices  and  lack  of  markets. 


MIXING 

The  Dutch  coal  mines  are  divided  into  three  groups,  and  are  all  situated 
in  the  province  of  Limbing  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  country  near 
Heerlen  and  Kcrkrade. 

First  there  are  the  State  mines  owned  and  worked  by  the  Government. 
The  "  Dominiale  Mijnen n  are  also  Government  property,  but  operated  by 
private  corporations.  Finally,  there  are  the  three  private  companies  owning 
and  operating  the  Oranje-Nassau  mines,  the  Laura  and  Vereeniging,  and  the 
Maatschappy  tot  Exploitatie  van  Limburgsche  Steenkolenmijnen. 

The  total  production  from  the  State  and  privately  owned  mines  increased 
from  10,600,000  tons  in  1929  to  11,200,000  tons  in  1930.  The  quantity  of  coal 
available  for  consumption  in  the  country  rose,  from  11,900,000  tons  in  1929  to 
12,000,000  tons  in  1930.  The  number  of  labourers  in  the  coal  mines  was  on 
December  I,  1930,  37,405  as  against  37,440  on  the  same  day  in  1929. 


FISHERIES 

The  total  herring  catch  in  1930  was  711,500  barrels  as  against  768,000 
barrels  in  1929  and  716,110  barrels  in  1928.  The  tendency  to  replace  the 
sailing  vessels  by  those  with  mechanical  power  has  continued  during  the  year; 
the  number  of  sailing  luggers  engaged  in  the  industry  were  65  in  1928,  9  in  1929, 
and  2  in  1930. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  catch  and  value  thereof  of  each  type 
of  vessel  during  the  years  1930  and  1929: — 

1030  1920 
Barrels  Fl.  Barrels  Fl. 

Steam  lugger  and  motorboats .    ..        3,112  52,900  3,900  60  300 

Motor  lugger   2.240  38,180  2.560  43^520 

Sailing  lugger   846  14,380  1,375  23,375 

The  average  price  of  herring  in  1930  was  17  fl.  per  barrel,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  in  1929.  The  total  value  of  the  herring  catches  during  1930  was 
approximately  12,095,500  fl.  as  against  about  13,000,000  fl.  in  1929. 

The  quality  of  the  herring  in  1929  was  excellent,  but  in  1930  this  was  not 
the  case,  so  that  thousands  of  barrels  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  prices  which  were 
as  low  as  from  4  to  5  fl.  per  barrel.  Despite  a  further  mechanization  of  the  fleet, 
the  catches  of  1930  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  they  were  in  J929. 
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\-  regards  fresh  fish,  no  figures  are  available  for  the  whole  year.  During 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1930  the  quantity  of  fresh  fish  supplied  by  Dutch 
vessels  amounted  to  11,929,000  kilos  valued  at  3,288,000  fl.  as  against  12,041,000 
kilos  valued  al  3,586,000  fl.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1929. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  total  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  constructed  in  the  Netherlands  during 
L930  amounted  to  153.072  as  against  200,340  in  1929. 

The  former  figure  includes  three  motor  vessels  of  more  than  10,000  tons  each 
and  nine  motor  vessels  of  more  than  6,000  tons.  The  motor  ship  Dempo,  of  the 
Rotterdam  Lloyd,  measuring  17,000  tons,  was  the  largest.  The  total  number  of 
motor  ships  constructed  during  1930  was  51  with  a  total  tonnage  of  128,195,  or 
83*75  per  cent  of  all  ships  constructed.  The  percentage  of  motor  ships  is  the 
highest  among  all  shipbuilding  countries.  In  this  total  three  tankships  are 
included  with  a  total  tonnage  of  18.093,  and  among  the  steamships  are  included 
two  tankers  with  a  total  tonnage  of  5,209. 

Tonnage  under  construction  on  December  31,  1930,  was  103,500  as  against 
approximately  150,000  on  December  31,  1929. 

SHIPPING 

At  the  beginning  of  1930  the  prospects  for  ship  operators  were  far  from 
favourable,  and  throughput  the  whole  year  no  improvement  could  be  noticed. 
Occasionally  there  were  slight  increases  in  freight  rates,  but  these  were  all  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  decreases;  1930  was  probably  the  worst  year  in  the 
history  of  most  of  the  Dutch  shipping  companies.  This  precipitated  a  marked 
drop  in  the  value  of  shipping  corporation  stock. 

The  number  of  small  motorboats  engaged  in  coasting  trade  has  increased. 
It  seems  that  these  vessels,  which  collect  the  cargo  at  place  of  production  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  place  of  consumption  without  transhipment  being  necessary, 
can  be  operated  remuneratively.  The  number  of  Dutch  ships  increased  during 
1930,  but  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  1930  a  great 
number  of  vessels  were  being  constructed  and  these  were  launched  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  ships  which  are  now  being  constructed  is  consider- 
ably smaller,  so  that  in  the  future  the  Dutch  mercantile  fleet  will  probably  lose 
strength  numerically.  In  spite  of  the  general  slackness  in  shipping,  the  East 
Indian  lines — Stoomvaart  Maatschappy  11  Nederland  "  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Rotterdam  Lloyd  at  Rotterdam — have  done  fairly  well.  Passenger  traffic  from 
the  Indies  to  Europe  was  not  satisfactory,  however,  and  prospects  for  1931  are 
not  encouraging. 

Tramp  shipping  suffered  severely  and  Dutch  tramp  owners  have  laid  up  a 
number  of  their  vessels. 

PORT  TRAFFIC  OF  ROTTERDAM 

In  1930,  12,409  vessels  measuring  20,412,917  tons  arrived  at  Rotterdam  as 
against  12,635  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  21,316,853  in  1929,  there  being 
thus  a  decrease  of  226  vessels  with  a  total  of  903,936  tons. 

Based  on  the  figures  given  above,  Rotterdam  was  the  second  port  on  the 
continent  during  1930,  being  led  by  Hamburg  and  followed  by  Antwerp.  The 
figures  for  these  two  ports  were  respectively  20,985  vessels  with  22,438,257  tons 
and  11,002  vessels  with  19,471,384  tons. 

The  total  traffic  on  the  New  Waterway,  on  which  Rotterdam  is  situated, 
was  15,277  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  25,442,822  as  compared  with  15,297  vessels 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  25,461,866  during  1929. 
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Loaded  seagoing  vessels  which  arrived  at  and  sailed  from  Rotterdam  during 
the  past  three  years  numbered  as  follows: — 

1930  1929  1928 

10.130  10.530  10,401 

9,276  9,332  9,352 

DUTCH  WATERWAYS 

Amsterdam  during  the  past  year  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  locks  at  Ymuiden,  which  are  described  as  being  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  first  of  the  three  Ymuiden  locks,,  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1876, 
together  with  the  North  Sea  Canal,  which  forms  the  link  between  Amsterdam 
and  the  North  Sea,  had  a  length  of  119  metres.  The  second  lock,  opened  in  1896, 
had  a  length  of  225  metres,  but  as  ships  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  the  new  locks  were  built  on  a  scale  which  allows  the 
safe  handling  of  vessels  up  to  a  maximum  of  100,000  tons,  if  ever  they  are  con- 
structed. 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  has  passed  a  bill  designed  to 
connect  Amsterdam  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  lack  of  such  a 
communication  has  been  felt  as  a  severe  handicap  for  many  years,  but  financial 
as  well  as  technical  obstacles  prevented  the  putting  into  effect  of  plans  which 
had  been  gradually  evolved.  Within  ten  years  connection  will  be  established  by 
means  of  the  proposed  canal.  It  is  estimated  the  canal  will  cost  the  sum  of 
65,000,000  fl.,  towards  which  Amsterdam  itself  will  contribute  27%  per  cent,  the 
balance  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

In  September  of  last  year  Flushing  officially  opened  its  new  locks.  These 
locks,  which  are  of  large  size,  are  not  only  of  great  importance  to  the  town  of 
Flushing  itself,  but  also  particularly  to  the  "Schelde"  Shipbuilding  Company, 
which  has  its  works  at  that  port,  inasmuch  as  these  locks  enable  the  yard,  which 
is  not  located  at  tide-water,  to  construct  ships  of  even  the  largest  size. 

During  the  past  year  the  port  of  Dordrecht  installed  modern  equipment. 
For  the  purpose  of  allowing  larger  ships  to  dock  there,  a  canal  is  in  course  of 
construction  which  will  connect  it  with  the  sea  and  which  will  have  a  draft  of 
7  metres.  It  is  hoped  that  this  canal  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a  revival  in 
the  shipping  of  this  once  busy  city. 

AIR  TRAFFIC 

Air  navigation  in  the  Netherlands  is  in  the  hands  of  one  corporation — The 
Koninklyke  Luchtvaart  Maatschappy  (Royal  Air  Company).  During  1930  it 
conveyed  17,456  passengers,  55,764  kilos  of  letters,  27,672  kilos  of  parcel  post, 
and  992,625  kilos  of  merchandise.  The  figures  for  1929  were: — 19,129  passengers, 
64,300  kilos  of  letters,  35,500  kilos  of  parcel  post,  and  864,000  kilos  of  mer- 
chandise. 

The  number  of  persons  who  made  short  so-called  "joy"  flights  amounted  to 
11,556  as  against  10,400  in  1929.  The  merchandise  conveyed  during  1930 
includes  approximately  675,000  kilos  of  horticultural  products,  principally  cut 
flowers.  The  amount  of  horticultural  produce  conveyed  during  1929  amounted 
to  approximately  500,000  kilos.  The  freight  rates  arc  necessarily  high,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  ship  such  merchandise  as  cut  flowers  to  nearly  all 
European  markets  with  a  minimum  of  delay  justifies  the  higher  rates.  Shipping 
by  aeroplane  has  opened  new  possibilities  for  Dutch  exporters,  and  is  very  good 
propaganda  for  Dutch  products  in  the  principal  European  centres. 

The  K.L.M.  states  that  1930  was  of  great  importance  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Dutch  air  traffic,  especially  by  the  opening  on  September  25  of  a  regular 
fortnightly  service  between  Amsterdam  and  Batavia  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  regularity  of  this  service  has  been  about  100  per  cent  so  far.  During  1930 
eight  outward  and  six  homeward  flights  were  completed. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  DURING  1930 

J,  C,  MacGillivr.-vy,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  February  9,  1930. — The  general  economic  depression  which  is 
prevailing  throughout  the  world  lias  affected  Switzerland,  although  not  with  the 
same  degree  of  intensity  as  in  many  other  European  countries.  Except  in  the 
e  and  watchmaking  industries,  the  crisis  did  not  make  itself  fully  felt 
until  towards  the  fourth  quarter  of  1930,  when  the  combined  effects  of  a  poor 
summer  tourisi  season,  increasing  tariffs,  and  lowered  purchasing  power  in 
foreign  countries  had  their  inevitable  results  and  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  foreign 
immerce  and  a  slowing  up  of  many  industries,  particularly  those  catering  to 
export  trade. 

The  had  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
adversely  affected  the  grain  and  potato  crops  and  the  fruit  crop  was  an  almost 
complete  failure,  although  in  the  eastern  cantons  there  was  a  fair  production 
of  certain  lines  of  soft  fruits. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  Switzerland  for  a  general  seasonal  improvement  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  during  the  period  under 
review  this  failed  to  materialize.  Since  the  beginning  of  July  the  number  of 
industries  which  were  classified  as  "well  occupied"  fell  from  346  to  305,  and  the 
number  of  workers  employed  by  them  decreased  from  42,0-55  to  33,380. 
Simultaneously,  the  number  of  establishments  with  a  low  degree  of  occupation 
increased  from  548  to  746,  and  the  employees  in  these  from  65,839  to  97,509. 
During  1930  the  number  of  new  manufacturing  plants  which  came  into  exist- 
ence was  702  as  compared  with  783  in  1929. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  index  figures  representing  wholesale  prices 
by  about  12  per  cent,  but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  recession  in  retail 
prices,  and  business  has  not  received  the  stimulation  which  it  needs. 

STATE  OF  INDUSTRY 

The  principal  industry  of  Switzerland  is  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  In 
1929  it  experienced  a  good  year,  and  the  first  seven  months  of  1930  also  left 
little  room  for  serious  complaint.  During  these  periods  it  was  well  occupied, 
i  specially  in  connection  with  orders  for  foundry  work,  steam  machinery,  steam 
boilers  and  Diesel  motors.  Since  the  beginning  of  August,  however,  there  has 
been  a  marked  slowing  up,  particularly  as  regards  orders  received  from  foreign 
countries,  and  owing  to  the  severity  of  competition  prices  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  low  point  that,  even  when  business  has  been  secured,  the  margin  of 
profit  has  been  very  low.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  fair  and  continued 
demand  for  central  heating  equipment  and  other  products  required  by  the 
domestic  building  industry. 

The  production  of  agricultural  machinery  and  woodworking  machinery  may 
be  described  as  being  not  far  below  normal.  The  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  has 
also  held  its  own  with  increased  sales  in  the  home  market,  offsetting  losses  of 
business  which  have  been  sustained  abroad.  The  shoe  industry  is  feeling  the 
effect  of  foreign  competition  at  home  and  restricted  sales  in  foreign  countries, 
whereas  the  woollen  industry  is  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  chemical  trade,  which  is  in  a  relatively  satisfactory  position 
despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  half  of  the  year  has  witnessed  a  general  slack- 
ening in  its  activities. 

The  textile  and  watchmaking  industries  are  the  darkest  spots  in  the  Swiss 
industrial  horizon,  due  principally  to  the  loss  of  profitable  export  markets  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  practically  two-thirds  of 
the  factories  are  working  part  time,  while  similar  restrictions  have  also  been 
introduced  in  the  silk  and  cotton  industries. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Despite  the  foregoing  the  volume  of  unemployment  remains  at  a  relatively 
low  level,  with  only  18,354  unemployed  registered  in  November,  although  this 
figure  compares  unfavourably  with  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  unemployment  cipher  stood  at  8,657. 

TOURIST  AND  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 

The  tourist  industry  occupies  second  place  in  Switzerland.  With  economic 
conditions  abroad  even  worse  than  at  home,  the  tourist  trade  has  also  suffered 
and  has  shown  a  decrease  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year.  Notwithstanding  this  the  passenger  traffic  receipts  of  the 
State  railways  rose  from  144,775,000  frs.  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1920  to 
147,180,000  frs.  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1930.  Freight  receipts,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  decrease,  the  respective  figures  for  1930  and  1929  being 
224,558,000  frs.  and  210,549,000  frs. 

Rhine  traffic  in  Basle  harbour  shows  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  comparison 
with  1929— 1,097,141  tons  as  against  618,590,  and  472,077  in  1928. 

FINANCES 

Money  has  been  abundant  but  has  not  been  in  great  demand.  The  Swiss 
National  Bank  rate  was  reduced  from  3^  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  on  April  3,  and 
on  July  10  from  3  per  cent  to  2t  per  cent.  As  far  as  the  issue  market  is 
concerned  the  value  of  new  issues  during  1930  was  28,681,000  frs.  against 
507,685,000  frs.  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  stock  markets  in  Zurich 
and  Geneva  were  much  less  active  in  all  lines  than  in  1929. 

State  finances — which  have  shown  a  small  surplus  during  1929  and  1930 — 
according  to  the  budget  for  1931,  are  anticipated  to  show  a  deficit  of  7,700,000 
frs.  for  the  current  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  great  economy  must  be 
exercised.  The  total  tax  bill  of  Switzerland  for  the  Federal  Government,  cantons 
and  parishes  will  not  be  far  short  of  a  milliard  francs,  a  burden  which  cannot  be 
anything  but  oppressive  during  the  present  depression. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

As  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  exports 
amounting  to  over  300,000,000  francs  in  comparison  with  1929,  while  imports 
have  decreased  by  approximately  119,000,000  francs.  The  total  imports  and 
exports  for  1929  and  1930  were  as  follow-:-  T 

1  In  Millions  of  b  rancs 

1929  1930 

Swiss  imports   2,783  2.664 

Swiss  exports   2,104  1,767 

Imports  from  Canada  have  decreased  from  81,215,000  frs.  in  1929  to 
70,230,000  frs.  in  1930,  while  exports  to  Canada  have  similarly  fallen  from 
37,175,000  frs.  to  28,635,000  frs.  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  also  been 
adversely  affected,  imports  going  down  from  291,179,000  frs.  to  204,807,000  frs. 
Swiss  exports  to  that  country  declined  from  207,506,000  frs.  to  144.176,000  frs. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  only  two  important  countries  from 
whom  Switzerland  has  made  increased  purchases.  On  the  other  hand  both,  and 
particularly  the  former,  have  bought  much  less  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous 
year. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  the  economic  situation  of  Switzerland  at  present  is  not 
particularly  bright,  and  the  future  is  regarded  with  considerable  pessimism.  At 
the  same  time  the  position  should  be  regarded  as  a  depression  and  not  as  a 
orisis.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  Swiss 
industries.  Basic  conditions  in  the  country  are  sound,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  initiative  and  skill  of  the  people,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  present 
difficulties  will  be  rapidly  overcome  as  soon  as  world  conditions  begin  to  show 
signs  of  improvement. 
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REALIZATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  CROP 

1).  II.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  22.  1931. — Commonwealth  wheat  legislation  (passed 
on  the  concluding  days  of  the  last  session)  enacted  that  the  Government  would 
advance  shillings  (73  cents)  per  bushel  on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  on  the 
basis  of  f.o.b  steamer,  contingent,  however,  on  the  Commonwealth  Bank  under- 
taking to  finance  the  scheme.  The  bank  board  announced  on  January  19  that 
it  was  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  financial  responsibility,  and  then  the 
Department  of  Markets  also  notified — in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  bank — that 
all  interested  in  wheat  could  proceed  with  their  marketing  arrangements  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  if  the  Act  did  not  exist. 

Wheat  exporters  emphasize  that  farmers  have  incurred  considerable  loss 
through  the  delay  in  marketing  wheat,  arising  from  the  expectation  of  receiving 
3  shillings  per  bushel  f.o.b.  Growers  were  reluctant  to  sell  their  wheat  at 
current  market  prices.  During  the  last  two  months  prices  receded  involving 
loss  to  growers  who  were  unwilling  to  sell,  and  merchants  were  neither  able  to 
buy.  nor  arrange  loading  charters,  during  the  period  of  stagnation. 

As  the  result  of  further  negotiation  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  it  was  to-day  decided  to  make  available  to  voluntary 
wheat  pools  in  the  various  states  2  shillings  and  4  pence  (57  cents)  a  bushel 
for  f.a.q.  wheat  on  the  basis  of  free  on  board  steamer  at  port  of  shipment.  This 
advance  is  subject  to  the  right  of  the  bank  to  reduce  the  payment  on  wheat 
delivered  after  any  given  date  in  accord  with  any  fall  in  f.o.b.  values. 

Queensland  does  not  grow  sufficient  wheat  for  the  requirements  of  the 
State,  but  the  crop  within  its  borders — as  well  as  all  flour  in  local  mills — has 
been  purchased  by  the  State  Government.  The  price  at  which  locally  grown 
wheat  was  purchased  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  is  stated  to  be  4  shil- 
lings (97  cents)  per  bushel.  The  Government  also  fixes  the  price  on  flour 
acquired  according  to  place  of  delivery.  Negotiations  are  now  proceeding 
between  the  State  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  formulate 
a  somewhat  similar  scheme  whereby  wheat  required  for  flour  mills  will  be  pur- 
chased at  higher  rates  than  export  parity,  and  also  to  fix  prices  at  which  flour 
will  be  sold  to  bakers. 

With  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  140,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  the 
existing  exchange  rate  premium  should  result  in  an  increase  in  the  return  of 
approximately  12  to  14  cents  per  bushel  to  Australian  growers. 


AUSTRALIAN  BANK  EXCHANGE  RATES 

D.  TT.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  22,  1931. — Since  January  5  two  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  bank  exchange  rates,  and  those  ruling  as  this  mail  closes  are  as 
follow: — 

Buying  Exchange  on  London  Selling 

£     s.  d.  (On  Basis  of  £100)  £     s.  d. 

125    0  0  Telegraphic  transfer  125  10  0 

125    7  6  On  demand  125    5  0 

123  18  9  30  days  sight  125    0  0 

123  11  3  60  days  sight  124  15  0 

(Rates  to  Montreal,  in  each  case,  about  Is.  3d.  less  than  above.) 

Obviously  the  first  effect  of  a  high  exchange  rate  is  to  stimulate  exports, 
while  inversely  discouraging  imports.  Commercial  houses  and  speculators 
desirous  of  increasing  their  credits  abroad  have  purchased  Australian  products 
and  exported  them  for  that  purpose,  hence  the  advance  in  the  bank  rates  of 
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exchange.  It  is  claimed  by  the  usual  wool-exporting  firms  that  the  price  of 
wool  (and  likely  of  other  products)  has  thus  been  adversely  affected  by  forced 
sales  in  oversea  markets. 

Independent  of  the  banks,  exchange  brokers  have  this  week  arranged  con- 
siderable oversea  credits  on  the  basis  of  £28  ($136.27)  per  cent  and  even  higher. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Australian  pound  in  the  world's  markets  is 
only  14  shillings  and  11  pence  ($3.63)  compared  with  20  shillings  ($4.87)  of  the 
British  pound  sterling,  whereas  the  purchasing  power  of  the  British  pound  in 
the  Australian  market  is  equivalent  to  25  shillings  and  1  penny  ($6.08)  in 
Australian  money. 

Indeed,  stranger  things  have  occurred  than  a  further  advance  in  exchange 
rates  which,  on  the  present  basis,  are  merely  nominal  as  banks  ration  their 
oversea  funds  to  their  customers  on  a  very  conservative  basis. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  PREMIUM  ON  EXPORTS 

Substantial  premiums  have  been  added  to  the  value  of  Australian  products 
for  export  by  the  exceptional  exchange  rates  now  ruling.  Producers  will  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  increased  rates,  as  exporters  will  be  able  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  the  produce.  The  free-on-board  steamer  price  quoted  to  buyers 
abroad  will  be  unchanged,  and  as  exporters  will  receive  that  price  plus  25  per 
cent  exchange,  they  will  thus  be  able  to  pay  more  to  farmers  and  other 
producers. 

At  current  prices  for  some  of  the  principal  products  exported,  the  exchange 
premium  will  increase  payments  to  producers  of  approximately  2d.  (4  cents) 
per  pound  on  wool;  6id.  (13  cents)  per  bushel  on  wheat;  and  £1  ($4.87)  per 
ounce  on  gold  from  alluvial  fields  and  mines. 

The  associated  banks  (including  the  Commonwealth  Bank)  have  arranged 
to  provide  £36,000,000  per  annum  for  £3,000.000  per  month)  in  London  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  Federal  and  State  loans,  and  the  discharge  of  other 
national  obligations, 

To  meet  these  obligations,  it  is  obvious  that  another  £9,000,000 — under 
existing  rates  of  exchange — will  be  required,  thus  aggregating  the  total  com- 
mitments of  the  banks  this  year  in  London  to  £45,000,000  on  Government 
account  alone. 

A  number  of  large  importing  companies — with  headquarters  oversea — have 
immense  credits  (estimated  at  from  £5,000,000  to  £10,000,000)  in  Australia 
which,  under  present  conditions,  they  arc  unable  to  transfer.  Considerable 
collections  covering  shipments  made  by  Canadian  manufacturers  are  thus  held 
up.  The  temptation  to  purchase  Australian  wool,  meats,  butter,  etc.,  for  reali- 
zation abroad  in  adjustment  of  these  credits  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 


DECLINE  IN  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 

I).  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  22,  193L — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 

for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
of  last  year,  is  submitted  thus: — 

Merchandise  Merchandise 

July  1  to  November  30 —                                          Imports  Exports 

1920-30                                                               £64.020.204  £39.738,264 

1930-31                                                                 33.108,224  34,496,518 

Decrease  1930-31    £30,911,980  £  5,241,746 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  aggregated  £6,824,376, 
or  a  decrease  of  £1,135,806  in  comparison  with  the  first  five  months  of  1929-30. 

The  decrease  in  imports  was  general  to  most  items  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  reduction   in   values   of   merchandise   imported— in  comparison  with  the 
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previous  similar  period — of  no  less  than  £30,911,980.  It  requires  no  prophetic 
intuition  to  express  the  view  that  this  decline  will  generally  be  continued 
throughout  1931. 

COMMONWEALTH   VI  N  \  N  CE,  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

During  1931  no  external  loans  mature,  beyond  treasury  bills  approxi- 
mating £10,000,000,  but  during  the  year  the  Commonwealth  will  require  to 
arrange  For  conversion  or  redemption  of  £46,250.267  of  internal  Federal  and 
State  loans. 

The  following  return  indicates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  and  the  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

Six  Months  ended  December  31,  1930 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £20.127.000  £38.030.000       £  9,503,000 

South  Wales   19.923,944  25,277,783  5.353.839 

Victoria   8.298,622  11.653,406  3.354,784 

South  Australia   4,113,086  5,976,320  1,863.234 

Queensland   6.512,602  8.054.219  1.541,617 

Western  Australia   3.957.261  4.859,622  902,361 

Tasmania   1,243.519  1,445,412  201,893 

Combined  deficiency  for  six  months   £22,720,728 

Proposals  are  now  receiving  consideration  under  which  it  is  hoped  to 
gradually  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  and  thus  balance  the  national  ledger 
within  three  vears. 


GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS  IN  1930 

Douglas  S.  Cole.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  6,  1931. — The  grain  and  milling  trades  experienced 
another  depressing  year  with  values  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1894.  World- 
wide in  its  activities,  the  trade  is  actually  sensitive  to  every  change  in  economic 
conditions. 

Russian  wheat  has  been  selling  in  this  country  at  from  20s.  ($4.86)  to  25s. 
($6.07)  per  quarter;  and  British  farmers  cannot  produce  profitably  at  double 
the  price.  The  impoverishment  of  British  agriculture  is  a  serious  blow  to  the 
millers  who  rely  upon  the  local  farmers  to  buy  their  by-products  for  cattle  feed. 

IMPORTS  INTO  AVONMOUTH 

The  following  table  gives  the  grain  imports  into  Avonmouth  by  principal 
countries  of  shipment  for  1930,  with  comparative  figures  in  long  tons  for  1928 
and  1929  inclusive:  — 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Countries  of  Shipment 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

806,306 

774.665 

825,809 

2.065 

2,122 

Southern  Europe  

4.582 

36,549 

270,485 

Northern  Europe  

7.802 

18.377 

45.187 

71.105 

52.642 

50.072 

27.874 

24,242 

773 

Canada — 

230.160 

120,935 

89.364 

126,392 

95,033 

74.260 

United  States— 

56,476 

50.801 

35.987 

25.860 

10.010 

24.808 

241.976 

320.147 

108.801 

6.411 

34.864 

20.94S 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  Russian  shipments  from  Southern 
European  ports  have  increased  from  the  small  tonnage  of  4,582  in  1928  to  over 
270,000  tons  in  1930.  A  smaller  increase  is  noted  in  Russian  shipments  from 
Northern  European  ports.  There  has  been  a  fall  in  tonnage  from  every  other 
country  growing  wheat  and  exporting  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wheat. — Trading  conditions  in  the  wheat  market  during  1930  have  been 
very  difficult.  Values  have  experienced  a  continuous  decline,  which  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  volume  of  business  and  the  last  few  months  of  the 
year  have  been  entirely  dominated  by  Russian  shipments. 

On  January  1,  1930,  No.  3  Northern  Manitobas  were  worth  around  54s. 
($13.13)  per  quarter  ex  store  Bristol,  but  on  December  31  the  value  had  fallen 
to  25s.  6d.  ($6.19)  per  quarter,  showing  a  depreciation  of  practically  30s. 
($7.29)  per  quarter  in  the  twelve  months. 

The  decline  commenced  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  persisted 
with  hardly  a  break  until  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  there  was  a  slight 
recovery  lasting  a  few  weeks.  Markets  were  about  steady  during  April,  but 
by  this  time  there  was  little  confidence  and  the  volume  of  business  did  not  show 
any  great  increase  on  the  rise. 

A  further  possibility  of  a  rise  appeared  in  May,  but  this  petered  out  and 
the  fall  of  prices  again  set  in.  By  the  end  of  the  half-year  No.  3  Northern 
Manitobas  had  a  market  value  of  only  40s.  3d.  ($9.79)  ex  store — a  loss  of 
nearly  14s.  ($3.40)  per  quarter  in  six  months.  In  August  there  wras  a  Father 
brighter  period,  and  for  a  time  42s.  ($10.21)  was  touched  for  this  grade,  but 
the  shipments  of  wheat  from  Russia  then  made  themselves  felt  and  a  severe 
slump  set  in  bringing  prices  back  7s.  ($1.70)  per  quarter  by  the  middle  of 
September. 

Prices  continued  to  fall  until  30s.  ($7.29)  per  quarter  was  reached,  and  for 
a  time  this  appeared  to  be  about  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  Business,  however, 
was  then  in  such  a  depressed  state  that  there  was  little  support  and  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  year  saw  a  further  depreciation  in  values.  The  year  ended  on 
the  low  level  record  of  25s.  6d.  ($6.19)  per  quarter  ex  store  for  No.  3  Northern 
Manitobas  arrived  via  Vancouver. 

Buyers  during  this  disastrous  decline  followed  a  hand-to-mouth  policy 
very  closely,  but  even  so  almost  every  purchase  has  turned  out  badly.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  Russian  wheats  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  done  in  these 
grades  simply  on  the  question  of  price  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  short  buying 
policy.  Any  recent  business  done  in  Manitoba  wheats  has  been  for  Vancouver 
shipments,  as  a  premium  has  been  requested  on  shipments  from  the  Atlantic 
ports. 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  Port  of  Bristol 


1928 

1929 

U)30 

Countries  of  Shipment 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

431.171 

402.608 

362.818 

4,679 

8.512 

15.557 

976 

6.618 

73.073 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  

9,194 

418 

16,699 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  

172.192 

93.649 
92.294 

82,785 

123,436 

74,260 

United  States- 

35,645 

29.739 

35.719 

7.488 

1.067 

4.071 

South  America  

73,010 

136.255 

34.403 

4.551 

34.056 

26.251 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  West  of  England  grain  situation  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  the  decrease  in  tonnage  to  the  port  of  Bristol.  Canada 
has  retained  her  position  as  the  chief  shipper  of  wheat  despite  the  great  change- 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  trade.    Shipments   from   the   river   Plate  have 
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dropped  by  over  100.000  tons,  partly  owing  to  the  bad  crop  last  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years  shipments  from  United  States  ports  showed  a  small 

increase. 

The  flour  trade  in  Bristol  during  1930  has  not  been  profitable 
either  to  the  English  miller  or  to  the  flour  importer.  English  flours  have  fol- 
lowed  the  wheat  markets  down  to  the  extent  of  18s.  ($4.38)  per  sack  (280 
pound-)  in  the  twelve   months,   and   imported   flours  have   followed  almost 

identically. 

With  values  declining  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  sack  per  month 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  any  purchase  show  a  profit.  Conditions  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  hardly  warranted  a  policy  of  selling  short,  and  after 
ilu1  first  sharp  declines  every  one  was  afraid  to  gamble  on  any  further  reces- 
sion-. At  the  same  time,  whilst  not  actually  on  the  short  side  of  the  market, 
importers  have  been  working  very  close  to  actual  requirements  and  losses  are 
not  so  heavy  as  might  have  been  expected. 

It  would  appear  that  the  demand  for  strong  Canadian  flours  has  increased 
somewhat  in  the  area  served  by  the  Bristol  Channel  ports,  and  in  view  of  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  this  is  satisfactory.  Australian  flours  have  not 
been  offered  very  freely  in  Bristol  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  freight 
space.  The  question  of  price  has  affected  the  sale  of  Ontario  flours,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  American  flours  have 
been  off  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  All  these  factors  have  caused 
importers  to  concentrate  on  the  sale  of  Manitobas,  slightly  increasing  the  total 
quantity  imported. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  English  bakers  to 
buy  imported  flours  in  smaller  quantities  than  heretofore,  forward  booking  in 
bulk  being  done  in  the  home  product.  This  hand-to-mouth  method  has  been, 
to  some  extent,  advantageous  to  bakers,  but  it  would  have  been  even  more 
profitable  if  carried  out  in  both  the  home  and  the  imported  article. 

Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  reported  to  be  low,  although  there  wTere 
some  heavy  arrivals  just  before  the  end  of  December.  Most  of  the  stocks  of 
Manitoba  flour  are  already  sold  awaiting  delivery  to  bakers,  so  that  an  early 
replenishing  should  be  necessary. 

Now  that  flour  prices  are  at  such  low  levels  a  better  all-round  trade  is 
anticipated,  particularly  in  Manitobas,  provided  that  prices  from  Canada  are 
kept  in  line  with  quotations  on  this  side. 

Importations,  of  Whcaten  Flour  into  Bristol 

1928  1929  1930 

Countries  of  Shipment                             Tons  Tons  Tons 

From  Canadian  ports                                          11,410  7.535  11.416 

From  all  sources                                                17.020  16,454  26,963 

I  )ne  of  the  reasons  for  increased  flour  imports  into  the  West  of  England  is 
that  the  rationalization  scheme  brought  into  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  year  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  market  for  imported  brands. 
Importers  affirm  that  tire  increased  tonnage  into  the  port  has  been  at  unre- 
munerative  prices.- 

Mane. — There  has  been  a  fairly  good  trade  in  maize  during  the  past  year, 
and  although  there  has  not  been  much  money  made  out  of  the  business,  the 
long  weeks  of  idleness  which  characterized  the  wheat  and  flour  markets  have 
been  absent.  Values  fluctuated  considerably.  Imports  totalled  195,923  tons 
_  inst  185,657  tons  in  1929,  Argentina  being  credited  with  155,647  tons  as 
compared  with  178.366  tons  in  1929,  and  Southern  Europe  With  35,934  tons  as 
against  nil  in  1929. 

Barley. — There  has  been  practically  no  trade  for  Canadian  barley  in  Bristol 
during  1930,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  having  been  done  in  Russian,  Danubian  and 
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Persian  barleys,  with  fair  importations  also  from  Morocco.  Canadian  feed 
barley  was  quoted  in  January  around  23s.  6d.  ($5.71)  per  quarter  ex  store,  but 
after  the  first  month  of  the  year  further  offers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made. 

The  low  levels  ruling  in  this  product  have  to  some  extent  brought  out  an 
increasing  demand,  but  even  so  prices  during  the  year  fell  by  about  10s.  ($2.43). 
Russian,  Danubian  and  Persian  barleys  were  all  available  by  the  end  of 
December  at  around  14s.  ($3.40)  per  quarter  ex  store,  this  being  Is.  (24  cents) 
over  the  lowest  point  touched. 

The  drop  in  values  in  the  ca<e  of  barley  was  not  so  heavy  as  in  that  of 
other  commodities;  dealers  have  not  suffered  from  adverse  trading  conditions 
to  the  same  extent,  and  the  reductions  have  led  to  a  larger  trade  for  fattening 
purposes. 

Importations  of  Barley  into  Bristol 

1928  1929  1930 

Countries  of  Shipment  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total   166,158  158,634  223,543 

Southern  Europe  ..   ..   ?   3.596  29,914  158,816 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   56.247  48.771  36.831 

Northern  Africa  ..   ..   1   24,285  23,847  773 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   42,403  18,809  2,579 

Pacific  ports   364  2,739   

United  States — ■ 

Atlantic  ports   19,182  14,310  268 

Pacific  ports   18,363  17,943  20,737 

South  America     1,791  2,652 

In  a  report  from  the  Bristol  office  which  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1401  (December  6,  1930),  the  West  of  England  barley 
situation  was  fully  reviewed.  Russian  exports  have  increased  by  150,000  tons 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  all  other  exporting  countries  show  a  decreased  tonnage 
to  the  West  of  England.  Canadian  shipments  have  been  made  possible  only 
owing  to  their  diastatic  qualities  for  distillery  purposes  and  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  malted  foods. 

Oats. — The  import  trade  in  oats  appears  to  'be  diminishing  year  by  year. 

Mixed  Canadian  oats  have  been  quoted  fairly  frequently,  and  in  January 
were  worth  20s.  ($4.86)  per  quarter  ex  store.  When  these  were  cleared  out, 
Canadians  were  off  the  market  for  some  time,  to  be  revived  in  June,  when  14s, 
($3.40)  was  the  value,  and  fairly  regular  offers  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  had  fallen  to  around  12s.  ($2.92)  per 
quarter,  or  about  6d.  (12  cents)  above  the  lowest  of  the  year.  The  balk  of  the 
trade  has  been  done  in  Plate  oats  and  in  the  home-grown  product.  In  addition, 
white  German  oats  have  attracted  some  attention  owing  to  their  high  quality,, 
and  Russian  oats,  with  Scotch  and  Irish,  have  shared  in  the  slow  general  trade. 

Importations  of  Oats  into  Bristol 

Countries  of  Shipment 

Total  

Irish  Free  State  

Northern  Europe  

Southern  Europe  

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  

Pacific  ports  

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

South  America  

Wheatfeeds  for  Mill  Offals) .—On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  good 
trade  in  wheatfeeds  in  1930,  but  millers  complain  that  the  price  has  not  been 
remunerative.    Within  quite  recent  memory  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton  was  a  recog- 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

28.532 

22,387 

39,587 

3,982 

2.065 

2,122 

1.286 

6,712 

25,029 

2,377 

15,452 

8,451 

3,960 

2,592 

646 

1,421 

2,701 

3,734 

6.099 
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nized  average  price  for  wheatfeed,  but  sharps  have  not  reached  much  over 
£6  15s.  ($32.85)  per  ton  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Broad  bran  has 
been  up  bo  nearly  £8  ($38.93),  but  these  higher  figures  were  quoted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  and  values  have  since  dropped  consider- 
ably. Sharps  at  one  time  fell  to  almost  £4.  ($19.46),  with  broad  bran 
at  almost  the  same  price.  With  the  quickening  in  demand  for  Christmas 
fattening  purposes,  values  improved  appreciably,  sharps  running  up  to  £5  10s. 
($26.76),  and  broad  bran  to  £7  ($34.0(i)  per  ton  ex  mill.  At  the  end  of  the 
attening  period,  demand  eased  slightly,  and  prices  have  fallen  by  about  5s. 
I  $1 .21 1  per  ton. 

PROPOSED  ICE  RINK  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  0,  1931. — During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  a  boom  in  roller  skating  in  the  north  of  England.  Numerous  rinks  were 
erected,  and  a  large  sale  in  roller  skates  resulted,  but  recently  the  enthusiasm 
for  this  form  of  sport  has  lessened  considerably,  and  certain  owners  are  looking 
to  some  other  way  of  utilizing  their  rinks.  One  direct  result  of  the  change  of 
interest  in  Liverpool  is  the  nearly  completed  plans  to  change  the  Casino,  a 
former  roller  skating  palace,  into  an  artificial  ice  rink.  Ice  Rinks,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don, who  operate  the  Golders  Green  rink  of  that  city,  have  taken  it  over,  and 
plans  have  been  made  to  have  the  Casino  ready  for  ice  skating  on  September  1. 
This  rink,  which  is  175  feet  by  180  feet,  will  be  devoted  to  general  skating,  club 
skating,  and  hockey. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  same  company  which  now  controls  the  new  Liver- 
pool rink  intend  to  erect  a  chain  of  rinks  in  various  parts  of  England.  Once 
they  are  opened,  it  is  hoped  that  a  professional  hockey  team  will  be  brought  over 
from  Canada  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  in  the  game  in  this  country,  as  the  number 
of  rinks  would  then  allow  a  fairly  good  hockey  league  to  be  organized.  Follow- 
ing the  practice  of  most  ice  rinks,  the  Liverpool  rink  wTill  rent  skates  to  the 
public. 

While  skates  for  outdoor  skating  may  be  bought  in  this  country  from  2s.  6d. 
1 60  cents)  upwards,  a  popular  line  retails  at  about  10s.  6d.  ($2.55).  However, 
the  better  class  of  trade  to  which  the  new  rinks  will  cater  should  open  a  new 
market  for  ice  skates  such  as  are  in  general  use  in  the  Dominion.  Figure 
skating  provides  a  good  market,  with  the  result  that  retailers  are  well  stocked 
with  a  wide  range  of  skates  of  this  type,  both  of  English  and  Continental  manu- 
facture.   One  Swedish  brand  is  greatly  favoured. 

Canadian  firms  interested  are  invited  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

GROCERS'  AND  CATERERS'  EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM 

G.  H.  Ward,  Acting  Chief  Commercial  Division,  Exhibition  Commission 

The  Grocers',  Bakers',  Confectioners  and  Caterers'  Exhibition  was  held  at 
Bingley  Hall.  Birmingham,  from  January  13  to  24,  1931. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Mr.  William  C.  Noxon,  Agent  General  for 
Ontario,  who  deputised  for  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Mr. 
Lucien  Pacaud,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  indisposition.  Mr. 
Noxon  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  and  President  of  the  Exhibition  and  other  officials. 

The  Canadian  Section  occupied  approximately  1,555  square  feet  in  a  small 
hall  known  as  the  Annexe,  this  area  representing  one-half  of  the  Annexe,  the 
other  half  being  occupied  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (which 
displayed  its  National  Mark  for  Produce),  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  and  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand.    Individual  booths  were  provided  for  those 
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companies  desirous  of  making  individual  displays  and  having  their  own  repre- 
sentatives in  attendance;  the  companies  which  availed  themselves  of  this  offer 
were: — the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company  Limited;  the  H-0  Cereal  Company; 
Messrs.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Ltd.;  and  the  O-Pee-Chee  Company,  Limited. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Canadian  Section  a  display  of  foodstuffs  was  arranged, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  meats,  soups  and  milk, 
together  with  packages  and  bottles  of  cereals,  flour,  macaroni,  honey,  maple 
syrup,  fruit  juices,  tomato  catsup  and  cheese. 

SALE  OF  SAMPLES 

Following  the  usual  procedure,  a  sale  of  samples  was  conducted  in  the 
Canadian  section.  This  stand  occupied  a  20-foot  frontage  and  twenty-five 
different  commodities  were  demonstrated  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  Id. 
to  6d.  This  policy  is  proving  entirely  satisfactory,  and  it  presents  a  useful 
medium  of  introducing  to  the  purchaser  the  value  of  the  product  purchased. 
Considerable  interest  was  demonstrated  !by  the  retailers  of  the  city,  as  it  was 
felt  that  this  medium  of  advertising  would  materially  assist  in  the  creation  of  a 
demand  for  Canadian  products.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commodities  of 
which  samples  were  sold: — macaroni  (alphabets  and  shelloni),  "Force/'  grape 
nuts,  muffets,  Quaker  oats,  canned  milk,  canned  pears,  canned  beans  with  pork, 
soups,  spaghetti,  fresh  apple?,  honey,  cheese,  peanuts,  maple  syrup,  and  maple 
sugar  fondant.    The  total  number  of  samples  distributed  amounted  to  6,455. 

INQUIRIES 

During  the  period  of  the  Exhibition,  quite  a  large  number  of  general 
inquiries  were  made,  especially  by  members  of  the  general  public,  as  to  wmere  it 
was  possible  to  purchase  certain  goods  in  which  they  were  interested.  The 
general  policy,  upon  selling  samples,  is  wrherever  possible  to  advise  the  purchaser 
where  similar  goods  can  be  purchased  in  Birmingham  or  elsewhere.  Another 
important  feature,  in  so  far  as  the  trade  aspect  of  the  Exhibition  was  concerned, 
was  the  fact  that  a  considerable  numher  of  retailers  sought  information  as  to 
where  they  could  obtain  certain  commodities  displaj-ed.  In  each  case,  the  officer 
in  charge  was  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  local  agent  or  importer.  One  of  the 
exhibitors  reported  the  sale  of  2,000  bags  of  flour  at  the  Exhibition  and  other 
exhibitors  have  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  number  of  trade 
orders  and  inquiries  received. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Exhibition  was  112,000. 

ROAD   COMPETITION  WITH  RAILWAYS 

Road  competition  with  the  railways  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  as 
presenting  particularly  difficult  problems  in  Britain,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
question  is  one  that  affects  practically  every  country,  and  a  very  interesting 
view  of  the  general  position  and  it<  implications  is  given  in  a  report  submitted 
by  Dr.  Paul  Silverberg  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Rail  Transport  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  According  to  World  Trade,  Dr.  Silver- 
berg stressed  particularly  the  fact  that  motor  transport  selects  the  goods  it 
carries,  and  that  effective  competition  with  railways  has  become  possible  only 
by  confining  its  activities  to  the  carriage  of  valuable  goods  over  moderate  dis- 
tances, though  these  distances  are  constantly  being  increased.  By  working  on 
these  line-,  motor  traffic  affects  the  very  basis  on  which  the  rate  schedules  of 
all  railways  are  drawn  up,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  railways 
will  be  obliged  to  increase  their  rates  for  goods  in  bulk,  and  raw  materials,  for 
want  of  compensation  for  the  losses  incurred.  This,  he  says,  constitute^  a 
grave  menace  not  only  to  the  equilibrium  of  national  industry  and  trade  as 
regards  cost  price-,  but  also  to  the  position  of  countries  producing,  and  more 
particularly  exporting,  raw  materials. 
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TRADE  OF  INDIA,  1929-30 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(1  rupee  =  36  cents  Canadian) 

Calcutta,  January  22,  1931. — The  Government  of  India  fiscal  year  ends 
on  March  31,  as  a  consequence  of  which  official  reports  are  usually  somewhat 
belated  in  being  made  public.  Such  is  the  case  as  regards  the  official  review  of 
trade  of  India  L 929-30,  the  more  important  points  of  which  concerning  Canada 
are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs:  — 

PRICE  MOVEMENT 

Industrial  conditions  in  1929  showed  little  improvement  over  the  previous 
year,  general  strikes  throughout  the  cotton  and  jute  industries  being  major 
incidents.  Price  movements  in  the  country  were  unprecedented.  Taking  the 
index  number  of  July,  1914,  to  equal  100,  in  September,  1929,  the  Calcutta 
nnlex  number  stood  at  143.  By  March,  1930,  it  had  fallen  to  125,  a  drop,  of 
18  points  or  about  13  per  cent,  while  up  to  July,  1930,  it  had  dropped  to  115 — 
that  is,  from  September,  1929,  to  July,  1930,  there  had  been  a  drop  in  price  of 
nearly  20  per  cent.  As  in  many  other  countries  price  movement  was  more 
aggravated  in  agricultural  commodities  and  raw  materials  than  in  manufactured 
goods. 

The  greatest  decline  in  prices  was  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton  and  jute  manu- 
factures, both  of  which  had  fallen  by  27  per  cent  by  March,  1930,  as  compared 
with  September,  1929.  Raw  jute  and  cereals  each  showed  a  decline  of  20  per  cent, 
and  oilseeds  of  19  per  cent.  Compared  with  this,  the  decline  in  the  cases  of 
cotton  manufactures  was  only  7  per  cent,  metals  10  per  cent,  sugar  6  per  cent, 
so  that  the  prices  of  India's  exports  fell  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of 
her  imports. 

Comparing  the  decline  of  prices  in  July,  1930,  with  September,  1929,  on  a 
percentage  basis  the  result  is  much  more  unfavourable  particularly  in  the  case 
of  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  oilseeds,  hides  and  skins.  The  decline  in  raw  cotton 
up  to  July,  1930,  as  compared  with  September,  1929,  amounted  to  over  40  per 
cent,  that  of  jute  to  35-5  per  cent,  Between  March  and  July,  1930,  the  fall  in 
prices  of  oilseeds  increased  from  19  to  31  per  cent,  and  hides  and  skins,  wdiich 
up  to  March  had  only  shown  a  drop  of  8  per  cent,  had  by  July  declined  to- 
nearly  25-5  per  cent, 

Other  export  groups  also  showed  further  declines  during  this  period,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  while  jute  manufactures  actually  showed  a  slight 
increase  in  July  as  compared  with  the  March  figure.  The  index  numbers  of 
metals  and  sugar  were  in  July  almost  on  the  same  level  as  in  March,  1930. 
whereas  cotton  manufactures  declined  due  mainly  to  the  subsequent  political 
agitation. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  British  India  in  1929-30 
was  Rs.2,408,000,000,  and  that  of  exports  at  Rs.3. 179,000,000.  Compared  with 
1928-29  imports  showed  a  decrease  of  Rs. 125,000,000  or  5  per  cent,  while  exports 
were  down  by  Rs. 201, 000,000  or  6  per  cent.  The  outstanding  feature  of  imports 
during  the  year  was  the  decline  under  cotton  manufactures  of  Rs. 37,600,000. 
Cotton  piece  goods  alone  accounted  for  a  drop  of  Rs.35,600,000  or  a  decline  of 
17-3  million  yards,  the  actual  receipts  being  6,919-3  million  yards  with  a  total 
declared  value  of  Rs. 502,500. 000.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  piece 
goods  trade  was  the  rapid  penetration  of  the  Indian  market  by  Japanese  manu- 
facturers from  which  source  there  was  an  increase  of  152  million  yards  or  63 
per  cent  under  greys,  8-4  million  yards  or  154  per  cent  under  whites,  and  44 -5> 
million  yards  or  40  per  cent  under  coloured. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  IMPORTS 

Another  retrograde  movement  in  the  import  trade  of  the  country  was 
shown  in  motor  vehicles,  the  total  value  of  which,  contrary  to  expectations, 
declined  from  Rs. 77,200,000  to  Rs. 75.200,000.  This  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  motor  cars  imported  from  19,600  to  17,400,  and 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  consignments  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  cars  imported  numbered  8,969  as  against  7,744 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  it  appeared  as  though 
the  record  figures  of  that  year  would  be  attained  if  not  exceeded.  However, 
due  to  financial  troubles  in  the  United  States  during  the  latter  half  of  1929-30. 
imports  began  to  decline,  falling  in  March,  1930,  to  816  cars,  the  lowest  in  any 
month  for  the  last  three  years.  Cars  imported  during  the  period  numbered 
17.399  valued  at  Rs.37.600.000.  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1928-29  when  the  figures  were  19,567  valued  at  Rs.42, 100,000. 

More  than  68  per  cent  of  the  cars  imported  came  from  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  21  per  cent  from  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  74  and  19 
per  cent  respectively  in  the  preceding  year.  The  average  declared  value  of 
English  cars  during  the  year  was  Rs.2,569  as  against  Rs.2.676  in  the  preceding 
period,  American  Rs.2,030  as  against  Rs.2.150,  while  Canadian  cars  showed  an 
increase — Rs. 1,800  as  compared  with  Rs. 1.640.  Imports  of  English  cars  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  number  from  3,645  to  3,758,  but  declined  in  value  from 
Rs.9.750.000  to  Rs.9.650,000.  while  the  number  imported  from  United  States 
fell  from  10,145  to  9,620,  and  their  value  from  Rs.21,700.000  to  Rs.19.500,000. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cars  numbered  2.318  valued  at  Rs.4,200,000,  as  against 
4.366  valued  at  Rs.7,200.000  in  1928-29.  This  drop  is  accounted  for  by  the 
establishment  in  Bombay  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of  an  assembly 
plant  for  Chevrolet  and  Buick  cars,  which  prior  to  September,  1928,  were 
imported  "  set  up  "  from  the  Canadian  plant,  but  are  now  imported  "  knocked 
down  "  from  their  United  States  factories. 

The  following  table  shows  details  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries 
for  the  past  six  years: — 


United  United  Total,  all 

Year                                Kingdom  States  Canada  France  Italy  Countries 

1924-  2.5                                   1.682  3  106  3.956  215  235  9.380 

1925-  26                                   2.399  4.143  4,775  367  860  12.757 

1926-  27                                   2.546  4.030  4.476  607  1.416  13.197 

1927-  28                                   3.600  6.031  3.400  538  1.367  15.122 

1928-  29                                   3,645  10.145  4.366  277  967  19.567 

1929-  30                                  3,758  9.620  2,318  364  1,150  17.399 


The  total  number  of  motor  omnibuses,  vans  and  lorries,  etc.,  imported  in 
1929-30  was  15,306  valued  at  Rs. 24. 200, 000  as  compared  with  12,790  valued  at 
Rs.21, 700,000  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  imported  in  the  period  under 
review  4.965  of  the  vehicles  were  with  bodies,  of  which  4,898  were  from  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  importations  of  chassis  dropped  from 
10.838  to  10,341.  Approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  omnibuses, 
vans  and  lorries  came  from  the  United  States,  and  2-6  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  95  and  3-7  per  cent  respectively  in  1928-29. 
Importations  from  Canada,  owing  to  changes  in  manufacturing  methods  already 
referred  to  dropped  from  4,610  valued  at  Rs.6,100,000  in  1928-29  to  2,799  valued 
at  Rs. 4,600, 000.  The  average  declared  value  of  chassis  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  Rs.4,291  as  compared  with  Rs. 1,653  for  American  types. 

Due  to  trade  and  economic  depression,  the  motor  vehicle  trade  outlook 
does  not  appear  promising,  but  with  the  road-building  program  which  is  now 
in  hand  there  is  no  doubt  a  better  future  for  the  sale  of  motor  cars  in  this 
country. 
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RUBBER  MAX UF ACT URES 

Imports  of  rubber  manufactures  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  Rs.33,000,000 — 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  preceding  period,  due  almost  entirely  to 
importations  of  tires.  The  number  of  pneumatic  tires  imported  during  the 
year  was  487,000  valued  at  Rs.22,600,000.  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
manufacturers  increased  their  consignments,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  lost 
ground  heavily.  Imports  from  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
rose  from  117,000  and  82,000  to  132,000  and  113,000  respectively,  while  those) 
from  Canada  dropped  from  144,000  to  117,000.  Importations  from  France 
dropped  from  48,000  to  to  33,000,  while  Italv  and  Germany  increased  theirs 
from  45,000  and  19,000  to  49,000  and  36,000  respectively.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  181.000  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pneumatic  motor  tubes 
as  compared  with  147.000  or  32  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  shares 
of  Canada  and  France  fell  from  171,000  and  78,000  to  98,000  and  56,000 
respectively.    On  the  other  hand,  increased  supplies  came  from  the  United 

s — 68,000  as  against  46,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in 
importations  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  keen  competition,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  tire  manufacturers  have  since  1927 

ilished  plants  in  that  country,  and  are  thus  in  a  position  to  supply  this 
market  more  economically. 

HARDWARE 

Total  imports  of  hardware  were  valued  at  Rs. 50, 700,000,  a  decline  of 
Rs.  1.600.000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  period.  This  was  principally  due 
to  smaller  imports  of  implements  and  tools  other  than  agricultural,  enamelled 
ironware  and  metal  lamps.  Metal  lamps  and  parts  constitute  the  main  item  in 
imports  under  hardware  and  were  valued  at  Rs.9,000,000,  a  drop  of  Rs.200,000 
from  the  previous  period.  The  number  of  lamps  imported  totalled  6  million, 
valued,  exclusive  of  parts,  at  Rs. 7,800,000,  as  compared  with  6*5  million  valued 
at  Rs.8,200,000  in  1928-29.  These  came  principally  from  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  during  the  period  under  review  the  United  States  increased 
her  -hare  of  the  trade  to  Rs. 1,600. 000,  while  German  consignments  were  valued 
at  Rs.5,650,000. 

Imports  of  agricultural  implements  showed  no  change  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  value  being  Rs.  1,400,000,  of  which  Rs.  1,200,000  represented  the  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  types  of  these  implements  arc  now  manufac- 
tured in  India  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  trade  will  show  any  increase. 
Imports  of  other  implements  and  tools  dropped  from  Rs. 7, 700,000  to  Rs. 7, 100,000. 
accounted  for  mainly  by  decreased  supplies  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Under  enamelled-ware  there  was  also  a  decline  in  imports  due  to  locally 
manufactured  products  which  are  able  to  meet  in  competition  the  cheaper 
grades  from  Japan  and  Germany,  while  the  higher  grade  in  enamelled-ware. 

irted  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  remained  at  almost  the 
same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  imports  under  hardware,  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  35  per  cent,  Germany  33  per  cent,  the  United  States 
12  per  cent,  and  Japan  5  per  cent. 

KEROSENE  OIL 

Imports  of  this  commodity  have  steadily  increased  since  1927-28,  and  those 
of  the  period  under  review  broke  all  previous  records  when  106^  million  gallons 
as  compared  with  1044  million  gallons  in  1928-29,  and  94  million  gallons  in 
1927-28,  were  imported  from  countries  other  than  Burma,  which  is  considered 
a  domestic  source  of  supply.   When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  India 

a-t  90  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  scattered  villages,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  conditions  arc  particularly  favourable  for  the  use  of  kerosene  for  lighting 
purposes.  After  the  United  Kingdom  and  China,  India  ranks  third  as  a  world 
importer  of  kerosene,  and  these  requirements  are  to  a  large  extent  met  from 
the  oil-fields  in  Burma.  In  the  period  reviewed  imports  from  that  area  amounted 
to  125  million  gallons  as  compared  with  93^  million  gallons  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Foreign  supplies  arc  drawn  principally  from  the  United  States, 
which  contributed  23  million  gallons  as  against  14  million  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  receipts  from  Russia  (which  include  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan)  dropped 
from  43  to  37  million  gallons.  Supplies  from  Persia  also  showed  a  decline — 
from  32  to  29  million  gallons — while  imports  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Celebes  Island  (including  consignments  from  the  Straits  Settlements)  totalled 
17  million  gallons,  an  increase  of  one  million  gallons  over  the  preceding  period. 

Imports  of  fuel  oil  were  110  million  gallons  as  against  .104  million  gallons 
and  constitute  a  record.    These  supplies  come  mostly  from  Persia. 

Lubricating  oils  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  16  million  gallons,  divided 
between  Borneo  and  the  United  States. 

PAPER  AND  PASTEBOARD 

The  volume  of  paper  and  pasteboard  imports  amounted  to  137,000  tons 
(2,240  pounds),  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  when  115,600 
tons  were  imported.  The  values  were  Rs.33,000,000  and  Rs.  37,200,000  respec- 
tively. Of  these  quantities,  printing  paper  accounted  for  40,300  tons  valued  at 
Rs.12,300,000  as  compared  with  34,600  tons  valued  at  Rs.  10,600,000  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  increase  was  entirely  in  newsprint,  the  imports  of  which 
were  24,300  tons  (Rs.6,300,000)  as  against  17,000  tons  (Rs.4,250,000)  in  1928-29, 
while  other  kinds  of  printing  paper  recorded  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  in  quantity 
(from  17,600  tons  to  16,000*  tons) ,  and  of  6  per  cent  in  value  (from  Rs.6,400,000 
to  Rs.6,000.000 ) .  Norway  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  printing  paper  of 
all  descriptions,  furnishing  12.900  tons  (Rs.3.400,000)  'as  against  9,900  tons 
(Rs.2,300,000)  in  1928-29.  Next  came  Austria  with  7,800  tons  (Rs.2,100,000) ; 
the  United  Kingdom  with  4,900  tons  (Rs.2,100,000)  as  against  6,300  tons 
(Rs.l, 700,000)  in  1929-30,  and  5,800  tons  (Rs.2,400,000)  in  1928-29.  Imports 
from  Sweden  showed  an  increase  from  1,600  tons  to  2,500  tons,  while  those  from 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  showed  small  variations,  imports 
amounting  to  4,500,  2,200  and  700  tons  respectively.  Imports  of  writing  paper 
and  envelopes  were  12,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.6,900.000—  an  increase  of  1,000 
tons  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  other  sources  of  supply  were  the 
United  Kingdom  (4.800  *  tons) ,  Norway  (3,300  tons),  the  Netherlands  (1.200 
tons),  and  Germany  (1,100  tons). 

PACKING  PAPER 

Imports  of  this  commodity  were  14,300  tons  valued  at  Rs.5,000,000 — an 
increase  of  3.900  tons  and  Rs. 800, 000  over  the  preceding  year.  Sweden  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  5,300  tons  valued  at  Rs.l, 900,000. 
Germany  increased  her  contribution,  while  supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  a  slight  decline. 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS 

Imports  under  this  item  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  import  trade 
of  India  in  paper.  Under  the  general  heading  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  45,600 
tons  of  old  newspapers  wore  imported  during  1929-30,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  period  when  37,500  tons  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  41,100  tons.  While  the  share  of  the  United  States  dropped 
from  11  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1928-29  to  9  per  cent  in  1929-30,  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  from  89  per  cent  to  90  per  cent. 
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OTHER  PAPER  MANUFACTURES 

These  wire  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,200  tons,  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  while  the  value  increased  slightly.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply.  Millboard  and  pasteboard  accounted  for  18,900 
tons  valued  at  Rs.3,700,000 — an  increase  of  2,600  tons  over  the  preceding  year, 
quantity  strawboard  accounted  for  13,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.  1,700,000. 

Ten  paper  mills  were  in  operation  in  India  in  1929 — four  in  Bengal,  three 
in  Bombay,  and  one  each  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Travancore 
State.  The  mill  in  the  Punjab,  which  began  operations  early  in  1929,  ran  only 
for  a  lew  months  during  the  year,  and  it  has  ceased  to  operate  owing  to  lack 
of  capital.  The  aggregate  production  of  all  paper  mills  in  1929  amounted  to 
10,800  tons  as  compared  with  38,100  tons  in  1928  and  33,900  tons  in  1927.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard. 

1913-H  1925-26  192G-27  1927-28  1928-29  1929-30 

PerCent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom. .  ..      56.2  41.5  35.5  36.4  37.3  32.8 

Norway                             5.1  9.0  10.1  11.4  11.3  14.2 

United  States                    0.8  4.7  4.8  4.4  2.5  2.2 

Sweden                           3.2  7.2  7.1  9.3  7.4  10.3 

Netherlands                        2.5  9.0  7.8  8.4  7.6  7.0 

Japan                                1.0  1.6  1.6  2.4  2.3  2.8 

Germany                        17.3  12.1  16.2  11.7  13.2  12.0 

\ustria  Hungary.    ..       8.3  6.3  7.6  6.5  9.2  9.1 

Other  countries  ....       5.6  8.6  9.3  9.5  9.2  9.6 

Total   100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


PROVISIONS 

The  value  of  total  imports  of  provisions  was  Rs. 56, 400 ,000 — a  decrease  of 
Rs. 5, 700, 000  from  the  preceding  period  due  mainly  to  smaller  importations  of 
vegetable  products — a  result  of  growing  prejudices  throughout  the  country 
against  these  commodities,  which  have  in  certain  sections  led  to  the  enactment 
of  local  regulations  prohibiting  importation  within  the  area.  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  imported  provisions  consisted  of  canned  and  bottled  goods, 
and  was  valued  at  Rs.22,600,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of 
Rs. 5, 300,000.  On  the  other  hand,  canned  fruits  and  fish  showed  an  increase  of 
over  Rs.200,000  from  the  preceding  year,  while  imports  of  vegetable  products 
fell  by  30  per  cent,  and  were  valued  at  Rs.12,000,000,  being  Rs.5,7O0,0O0  less 
than  in  1928-29.  The  principal  source  of  supply  for  this  commodity  was  as 
usual  the  Netherlands.    Other  sources  were  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Imports  of  farinaceous  foods  in  bulk  were  valued  at  Rs.4,100,000 — a 
decrease  of  Rs.400,000.  Milk  food  for  infants  and  invalids,  imported  princi- 
pally from  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  from  Rs.3,250,000  in  1928-29  to 
Rs.3,650,000.  Imports  of  condensed  milk  amounted  to  243,000  cwts.  (112  pounds) 
valued  at  Rs. 8,800,000 — a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  period.  Principal 
sources  of  supply  were  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland, 
while  Norway,  France  and  Denmark  were  among  the  other  contributors. 
Biscuits  and  cakes  were  imported  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  72  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  these  products.  Bacon  and  ham  decreased  from 
15,400  cwts,  valued  at  Rs.1,650,000  to  14,500  cwts.  valued  at  Rs. 1,600,000.  As 
usual,  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  Jams  and  jellies  were 
imported  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  Cheese  came 
mostly  from  the  Netherlands,  with  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  period  and  were  valued 
at  Rs.1,125,000. 
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MILK-CONSUMING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Norway 

Oslo,  January  19,  1931. — Numerically  there  are  fewer  milk-using  establish- 
ments in  Norway  to-day  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In 
1900  there  were  845  factories  using  milk  for  condensing,  for  butter,  for  cheese, 
or  for  pasteurization  and  resale.  In  1928,  when  the  last  statistics  were  collected, 
there  wTere  645  of  these  meiericr,  which  is  properly  translated  "dairies."  Of 
these,  541  operated  all  the  year,  and  consumed  the  bulk  of  the  393,457  tons  of 
milk  delivered  to  the  whole  industry — milk  which  had  an  average  fat  content  of 
3-58  per  cent,  the  butter  production  being  estimated  at  3,299  tons.  In  1900, 
184,024  tons  of  milk  were  produced;  the  tonnage  of  butter  production  was  3,580. 
Cheese  production  in  1928  totalled  15,171  tons  against  4,313  tons  in  1900.  Dur- 
ing 1927  there  was  a  considerable  diversion  of  milk  to  the  production  of  casein 
and  1,393  tons  were  made,  but  this  declined  considerably  in  1928,  when  produc- 
tion fell  to  1,076  tons. 

There  appear  to  be  five  milk-condensing  factories  in  Norway,  while  only  in 
one  plant  does  there  seem  to  be  equipment  for  drying  milk.  In  1928  these  plants 
paid  on  the  average  16-90  ore  per  kilo  for  the  milk  they  used.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  official  statistics  available  regarding  the  production  of  the  condensed 
milk  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  such  products  as  could 
be  made  in  the  condensing  plants,  and  indicates  the  importance  of  the  local 
industry  in  the  main  products  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  condensed  milk:  — 

Imports 

1028  1929  1930 

(Jan.-Nov.) 

In  Kilograms 

Milk,  sweetened,  condensed   Gf>.207  12,285  6,710 

Milk,  unsweetened   227,898  134,002  37,056 

Milk  powder   54,342  58,364  Not  shown 

Exports 

1928  1929  1930 

(Jan.-Nov.) 

In  Kilograms 

Milk,  sweetened,  condensed   7.470,938  5.701.938  4.450,647 

Milk,  unsweetened   1,032.909  1,350,572  1,024,026 

Milk  powder   30,  HO  35,939  22,269 

The  imports  of  milk  products  are  so  limited  that  the  official  trade  statistics 
give  no  indication  of  countries  of  origin,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  bulk  have 
been  shipped  from  Holland,  and  smaller  quantities  from  Denmark. 

The  approximate  average  c.i.f.  values  of  the  imported  milk  products  men- 
tioned above  during  1929  were  as  follows:  — 

Kr.  Cents 
per  Kg.,         per  Lb. 

Milk,  sweetened,  condensed   0.92  11.2 

Milk,  unsweetened,  condensed   0.70  8.5 

Milk  powder   1.50  18.2 

Denmark 

The  great  importance  which  the  dairying  industry  of  Denmark  occupies 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  kingdom  is  generally  realized,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  co-operative  movement  within  this  industry  has  developed  is  historic. 

The  statistics  of  Danish  industry  for  the  year  1925,  the  latest  available, 
show  that  in  that  year  1,777  dairies  and  20  milk  condensing  plants  were 
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operating,  with  9,937  employees.  The  products  of  this  labour  were  valued  at 
1,019,638,000  kroner,  of  which  40,609,000  kroner  was  for  condensed  milk  pro- 
ducts. 

Last  year  it  was  officially  estimated  that  there  were  over  5,000,000,000  kilos 
of  milk  produced  in  Denmark,  and  that  the  bulk  of  this  was  used  in  1,665  dairies 
for  the  production  of  butter.  The  butter  production  of  1929  was  estimated  to 
have  reached  the  total  weight  of  179,000,000  kilos,  of  which  only  11  per  cent 
was  consumed  in  Denmark.  In  the  same  year  26-5  million  kilos  of  cheese  were 
manufactured. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  great  change  that  occurred  in  Danish 
agriculture  alter  the  great  declines  in  grain  prices  about  1880.  Prior  to  this 
period  Denmark  was  almost  exclusively  interested  in  grain  production,  but  the 
drop  in  world  prices  for  grain  stimulated  a  great  activity  in  other  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  great  change  was  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  a  policy  to 
export  the  usually  good  cereal  crops  in  the  form  of  animal  products;  and  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  dates  from  this  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  of  this  development,  and  reveals  not  only  the  increases  effected 
in  the  numbers  of  milk  cattle  kept  and-  the  increases  made  in  quantities 
of  butter  exported,  but  it  shows  the  attention  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
cattle  as  milk  producers:  — 

1870  1900  1929 

Number  of  cows*   808.000       1.075,000  1,579,000 

Yield  per  cow  kg.  1.350  2.200  3,250 

Total  milk  production  Million  kg.  1.100  2,500  5,100 

Butter  exported  Million  kg.  10  61  159 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  milk-collecting  and  butter-making  on  a  co- 
operative basis  was  in  1882.  Of  the  1,665  dairies  now  operating  in  Denmark, 
over  82  per  cent  are  co-operatively  organized,  and,  it  is  reported,  handle  89  per 
cent  of  the  milk. 

It  has  been  estimated  officially  that  about  92-4  per  cent  of  the  skimmed 
milk  from  these  dairies  is  returned  to  the  farmers,  who  use  it  for  feeding  pur- 
poses principally.  However,  about  56,000,000  kilos  of  skimmed  milk  were  used 
in  the  twenty-four  milk-condensing  factories— an  industry  which  also  consumed 
about  14,000,000  kilos  of  whole  milk  in  1929  in  the  production  of  condensed  milk 
and  dried  milk. 

The  products  of  the  condensed  milk  factories  in  1929  totalled  in  weight 
over  25,000,000  kilos,  and  the  exports  from  Denmark  for  1929  and  other  periods 
were  as  follows: — 

1928  1929      1930  (Jan.-Xov.) 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Milk  powder   419,700  366,400  224,500 

Milk,  condensed   23,857,900       24,917,500  21,751,500 

During  the  last  two  years  for  which  complete  and  detailed  trade  statistics 

are  available — 1928  and  1929 — the  following  kinds  of  condensed  milk  products 
were  exported: — 

1928  1929 
Kg.  Kroner  Kg.  Kroner 

Cream,  unsweetened   1.666.500       4.012.000         1,931.800  3.673,000 

Whole  milk,  sweetened.  .  ..  4,727.300  4,341,000  4.805.200  4.098,000 
Whole  milk,  unsweetened .  .  1.122.000  956,000  1.894.300  1.475,000 
Skimmed  milk   16,341,900       7,814,000       16,286,000  6.652,000 

Denmark  imports  very  small  quantities  of  milk  products  except  dried  milk, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  1928  and  1929.  The  preliminary  figures 
for  1930  do  not  mention  these  commodities. 

192S  1929 
Kg.  Kg. 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened   3,600  6,400 

Milk,  condensed,  unsweetened   6.400  9,400 

Dried  milk,  hermetically  sealed   300  800 

Dried  milk,  not  hermetically  sealed   32,900  57.200 
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Sweden 

Before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Sweden  nearly  2,000,000 
cows,  but  by  1919  this  number  had  declined  to  1,607,060.  However,  the  resump- 
tion after  the  war  of  a  normal  interest  in  agriculture  has  made  for  a  gradual 
increase  in  these  numbers,  and  by  1927  there  were  1,874,114  cows  in  the  king- 
dom. 

From  official  statistics  collected  during  1928,  it  can  be. learned  1,673  dairies 
in  Sweden  were  operating,  of  which  692  were  owned  by  share  companies.  To 
these  institutions  1,780,022  tons  of  milk  were  delivered.  The  larger  dairies 
received  70  per  cent  of  this  quantity.  At  these  larger  dairies  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  41,289  tons  of  butter  made  in  Sweden  was  produced,  but  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  cheese,  which  totalled  24,777  tons..  The  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  live  stock  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  although  there  are  still 
fewer  cattle  in  Sweden  than  there  were  in  1913,  butter  production  exceeds  the 
1913  total  by  some  25  per  cent,  wdiile  cheese  production  is  almost  doubled. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  milk-condensing  companies  operating 
in  Sweden,  and  there  is  only  one  producer  of  dried  milk.  Some  of  the  dried  milk 
is  exported.   In  1928  exports  were  3,475  kilos;  and  in  1929,  1,125  kilos. 

The  imports  into  Sweden  of  condensed  and  dried  milk  products  were: — 

1028  1929 
Kg.  _  Kg. 

Condensed  milk  or  cream   32,587  25,695 

Dried  milk   179,261  224,105 

These  items  are  not  shown  in  the  preliminary  trade  statistics  of  Sweden, 
which  are  issued  monthly,  and  the  1930  trend  cannot  therefore  be  indicated. 

From  the  detailed  statistics  for  1929,  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly  76  per  cent 
of  the  imports  both  of  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  have  come  from  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  balance  of  the  imports  of  the  milk  powder  Norway  supplied 
29,263  kilos,  Denmark  13,272  kilos,  Great  Britain  6,814  kilos,  while  of  the 
remainder  2,538  kilos  came  from  Germany. 

The  average  c.i.f.  price  of  the  milk  powder  imported  during  1929  was  1,164 
kroner  per  kilo,  or  14-2  cents  per  pound. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duties  which  are  levied  and  collected  on  con- 
densed milk  and  on  powdered  milk  when  imported  into  Norway,  Sweden,  and 


Denmark: — 

Kate  per     Cents  per 
Norway  Kg.  Lb. 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened   30  ore  3.65 

Milk,  condensed,  unsweetened   18  (ire  2.19 

Milk  powder   45  ore  5.5 

Sweden — 

Milk  or  cream,  condensed   10  (ire  1.2 

Milk  powder   15  ore  1.8 

Denmark — 

Milk  and  cream,  condensed,  sweetened  as  well  as 
unsweetened,  in  hermetically  sealed  containers, 
without  regard  to  size,  or  in  bottles,  glasses,  jars, 

etc.,  for  retail  trade   40  ore  4.8 

In  other  packing — 

Sweetened..   24  (ire  2.9 

Unsweetened   Free  from  duty 

Milk  powder   (without  admixture  of  sugar  or  other 

substances)  in  hermetically  sealed  containers  or 

in  packings  for  retail  trade  as  mentioned  above        10    ore  4.8 
In  other  packing   Free  from  duty 
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MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

Although  all  three  countries  in  this  northern  territory  import  annually  small 
lantities  of  condensed  milk  and  powdered  milk,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
great  opportunity  offers  for  further  market  development.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity always  to  sell  some  powdered  milk  in  Denmark  and  in  the  south  of  Sweden 
for  the  same  purpose  that  is  for  stock  food — but  the  matter  of  price  is  always 
an  important  one  for  stock  raisers.  The  only  interest  that  Denmark  has  shown 
has  been  in  powdered  buttermilk. 

A  general  demand  for  ice  cream  made  from  a  powdered-milk  base  is  still 
largely  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  price  of  milk,  and  the  availability  of 
ample  supplies  of  fresh  sweet  milk  throughout  the  year,  have  not  made  it  neces- 
sary for  bakers  to  develop  recipes  based  on  milk  powTder  which  has  to  be  used 
in  count  t  ies  where  milk  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  be  sweet  when  it 
is  added  to  the  baker's  dry  ingredients.  Again,  with  respect  to  bakers  the  con- 
sumption of  light,  fluffy  white  bread  is  nothing  like  so  universal  as  in  Canada — 
fact  which  may  possibly  be  affecting  the  market  for  milk  powder  in  this 
industry. 

Milk  powder,  like  other  foodstuffs  and  stock  foods,  is  distributed  through- 
out the  Scandinavian  countries  by  importers  who  sell  to  wholesalers,  although 
they  themselves  may  also  be  wholesalers.  The  importer's  interest  is  kept  active 
by  agents  who  represent  the  foreign  exporter,  and  on  the  agent  the  exporter 
must  depend  for  his  success. 

Business  is  usually  transacted  on  a  cash-against-documents  basis,  and  until 
the  exporter  has  complete  confidence  in  the  agents  and  in  the  importers  to  whom 
the  agent  has  sold  goods,  and  to  whom  the  goods  will  be  billed,  the  bills  of  lading 
should  be  made  out  to  the  order  of  a  bank,  with  instructions  to  release  after  the 
importer  has  made  the  expected  arrangements  regarding  payment. 

TIMBER  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  BALTIC 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Swedish  Shipowners'  Association  a  meeting  has 
been  held  in  Helsingborg  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  organized  laying-up 
of  tonnage  so  as  to  stiffen  the  freight  market,  writes  a  Stockholm  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  Norwegian, 
and  Latvian  shipowners  participated,  and  the  manager  of  the  Baltic  and  Inter- 
national Maritime  Conference  was  also  present.  It  was  stated  that  timber 
exports  in  1931  would  probably  be  some  20  per  cent  below  those  for  1929.  As 
the  tonnage  available  in  1929  to  handle  this  timber  was  quite  adequate,  tonnage 
supplies  this  year  would  be  at  least  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  requirements. 

Timber  exports  from  the  Baltic  were  estimated  at  2,338,000  standards, 
which  would  provide  employment  for  668  vessels  of  700  standards  each,  on  the 
basis  of  five  voyages  each  between  May  and  November.  It  was  proposed  that 
half  of  the  tonnage  destined  for  the  Baltic  trade  be  laid  up  in  May- July.  A 
similar  suggestion  was  made  with  regard  to  the  White  Sea  trade.  In  order  to 
make  a  success  of  the  plan  90  per  cent  adherence  is  desired. 

CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  I.  A.  Christenson  has  been  appointed  as  Acting  Vice-Consul  of  Norway 
at  Camrose,  Alberta,  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Nordbye;  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Hunter  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Windsor,  Ontario;  Mr.  Stratton 
P.  Demetre  as  Acting  Consult  General  of  Greece  at  Montreal;  and  Mr.  James  W. 
Brittain  as  Vice-Consul  of  Brazil  at  Saint  John,  N.B. 
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SOVIET  FUR  COMPETITION  WITH  LEIPZIG 

The  Leipzig  fur  trade  considers  the  Soviet  proposal  to  hold  auctions  in 
Moscow  to  be  a  feeler  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  European  and 
American  buyers  can  be  induced  to  buy  Russian  furs  direct,  writes  a  special 
correspondent  in  Berlin  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  As  up  to  the 
present  only  small  quantities  of  fur  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  Moscow,  the 
leading  Leipzig  firms  have  not  felt  justified  in  sending  biryers  there,  especially 
as  the  railway  fare  and  the  cost  of  the  stay  in  the  Soviet  capital  are  very  high. 

According  to  reports  from  Leipzig,  the  Russians  have  declared  that  they 
do  not  desire  the  elimination  of  the  Leipzig  fur  auctions,  but  the  Leipzig  dealers 
are  already  anxious,  especially  as  they  foresee  that  the  Russians  will  become 
serious  competitors  in  the  making-up  trade.  The  Leipzig  makers-up  and  dyers 
of  furs  maintain  that  the  Soviet  productions  are  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  but 
they  declare  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  prices  at  which  the  Russians 
offer  their  wares,  and  they  have  to  admit  that  they  are  receiving  fewer  orders 
from  the  Leipzig  fur  dealers. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Admits  Films  Free  of  Duty 

A  New  Zealand  Order  in  Council  of  January  13,  1931,  suspended  the  cus- 
toms duty  leviable  on  "  films  for  cinematographs  and  similar  instruments  "  as 
from  January  1,  1930.  These  films  have  been  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  but  dutiable  at  1  penny  the  lineal  foot  under  the  general 
tariff. 

Egyptian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Cairo,  cables  that  an  Egyptian  Government  Decree  of  February  16,  which 
became  operative  next  day,  modified  import  duties  on  200  items  of  the  Egyptian 
tariff  which  consists  altogether  of  897  items. 

German  Compulsory  Milling  of  Domestic  Wheat 

Air.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  February  3.  1931,  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a 
decree,  dated  January  30,  1931.  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  July  4,  1929,  regard- 
ing the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat.  This  decree  fixes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  year  the  minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat  which 
the  mills  must  grind.  It  is  stipulated  that  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  the  mills  have  to  grind  domestic  wheat  to  the  extent  of  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  milled.  For  the  months  of  April  and  May 
the  minimum  percentage  is  fixed  at  65  per  cent,  and  for  June  and  July  at 
50  per  cent. 

From  August  1  to  15,  1930,  the  minimum  percentage  of  4,0  per  cent  was  in 
force  under  the  above  law.  This  was  increased  to  60  per  cent  for  the  period 
from  August  15  to  September  30,  1930,  while  during  the  months  of  October. 
November,  December  and  January  the  mills  have  been  compelled  to  grind 
domestic  wheat  to  the  extent  of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  milled. 
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Cuban  Tariff  Changes:   Duty  Rates 

Two  Cuban  Presidential  decrees  were  gazetted  on  February  4,  1931,  and 
effective  from  February  5,  under  which  the  Cuban  duties  on  many  foodstuffs 
were  increased.    Among  the  changes  are  the  following: — 

Former  New 


General  General 

Tariff  Tariff 
Per  100  Kg.  (220.4  Lbs.) 

Coi  n                                                                             $     80  $  3  00 

Rye,  barley  and  oats                                                      50  1  00 

Flour  and  meal  of  corn                                                   1  60  4  00 

Flour  and  meal  of  oats                                                        1  00  1  25 

Apples,   pears,   plums,   peaches,   cherries,   grain's,  and 

other  similar  fruits,  fresh                                              1  00  1  50 

Hay                                                                                 1  00  1  50 

Peed  for  live  stock,  in  pulp  form                                       2  00  Free 

Beef  and  mutton,  fresh  t  10  00  15  00 

Pork,  fresh                                                                    10  00  16  50 

Beef,  mutton  and  pork,  salted  or  in  brine                          12  00  18  00 

Bacon  or  salted  or  smoked  pork                                         15  00  21  00 

Hams  or  shoulders,  cured  or  smoked                                   16  00  24  00 

Hams  or  shoulders,  sugar  cured  or  otherwise  prepared      20  00  30  00 
Butter,  manufactured  exclusively  from  milk,  with  or 

without  vegetable  colouring                                          25  00  38  00 

Cheese                                                                                12  00  16  00 

plus  10%  plus  10% 

ad  val.  adval. 

Powdered  milk                                                                       8  00  37  50 

Codfish  and  hake                                                                  3  00  4  00 

Salted  skate  and  haddock,  and  sardines  dried  or  com- 
pressed                                                                          2  50  3  50 

Stock  fish  and  other  similar  fish,  not  specially  mentioned 

in  the  complete  tariff,  dried  or  salted                           3  00  4  00 


On  hay  there  is  in  addition  to  the  above  duty  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
duty,  and  on  hams  or  shoulders,  sugar-cured  or  otherwise  prepared,  a  surtax  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  new  duties  on  corn,  oats,  and  flour  and  meal  thereof 
are  to  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  each  year  for  five  years  beginning  July  1, 
1931,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  total  increase  will  amount  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  initial  duty  at  which  it  is  to  remain  fixed. 

Increases  of  duty  have  also  been  made  on  beans;  peas  and  chick  peas; 
pulse  flour;  fresh  fruits,  other  than  citrus  fruits;  dried  or  evaporated  fruits; 
some  seeds;  certain  animal  feeds;  coffee;  hogs,  other  than  for  breeding;  sheep 
and  goats;  lard  and  lard  compounds;  jerked  beef;  and  margarine  and  oleo- 
margarine. 

The  foregoing  rates  of  duty  apply  to  all  countries  except  the  United  States, 
which  receives  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  cheese;  30  per  cent  on 
corn,  flour  and  meal  of  corn,  and  butter;  25  per  cent  on  fish;  and  20  per  cent 
on  the  other  goods  enumerated  above. 

Cuban    Consular    Invoice   Fee  Increased 

Under  a  Cuban  emergency  tax  law  which  went  into  effect  on  January  30. 
1931,  the  fee  for  the  certification  of  consular  invoices  for  shipments  to  Cuba 
«  established  at  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Consul-General  for  Cuba  in 
Ottawa  advises  that  the  fee  is  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods  plus  all  expenses 
to  the  port  of  shipment,  but  not  on  insurance,  consular  fees  or  ocean  freight.  The 
fee  formerly  on  shipments  valued  at  less  than  $5  was  10  cents;  valued  from 
So  to  $50,  50  cents;  valued  from  $50  to  $200,  $2;  and  for  each  additional  $100 
or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  $200,  25  cents. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Bellevhle,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Ciiambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1520.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  wish  to  receive  quota! ions  on,  prefer- 
ably c.i.f.  Basle  or  Antwerp,  and  if  possible  samples,  of  canned  peaches,  pears,  com,  -and 
gallon  apples. 

1521.  Canned  Salmon, — Importer  in  Berne.  Switzerland,  would  be  glad  to  have  samples 
and  prices  c.i.f.  Basle  or  Antwerp  of  Canadian  salmon. 

Miscellaneous 

1522.  Patent  Leather. — Firm  of  leather  importers  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  who  sell  in 
Switzerland  and  also  re-export  to  a  number  of  European  countries,  wish  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  patent  leather. 

1523.  Rubber  Accumulator  Boxes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  i<> 
secure  representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  hard  rubber  accumulator  boxes  for 
automobiles,  etc. 

1524.  Shellac. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Singapore  are  interested  in  receiving 
samples  and  prices  of  gasket  shellac. 

1525.  OvEBSOCKS. — Direct  importer  in  Mexico  City,  with  wide  connections,  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  on  and  samples  of  men's  woollen  oversocks  for  golf,  size-  10'.  to  12,  in 
assorted  colours  of  simple  design. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
Using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  23 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  23,  1931.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  16,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  .  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}• 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  Franc 

C-uadelouDe  Franc 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to -change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverford,  March  20;  Beaverdale,  April  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Bada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  13;  Salacia,  March  21;  Kas- 
talia,  April  3 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast. — Montclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27;  Minnedosa, 
April  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kenbane  Head,  March  22;  Fanad  Head,  April  3 — both 
Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin.— Dunaff  Head,  March  3;  Lord  Londonderry,  March  17— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27;  Brant  County,  County  Ham- 
burg-American  Line,  March  16;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31;  Grey  County, 
April  7 — all  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  March  16;  Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  March  24;  Valfiorita,  April  5 — both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Melita,  March  6;  Montclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  York, 
March  20;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  2;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford (does  not  call  at  Glasgow),  April  10— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Vardulia,  March  13; 
Salacia,  March  21;  Kastalia,  April  3 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Liver- 
pool). 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  6;  Beaverford,  March  20;  Beaverhill,  March  27; 
Beaverdale,  April  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  5;  Manchester  Commerce,  March  19; 
Manchester  Brigade,  April  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  March  19. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  March  23;  a  steamer,  April  23-  -both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga, 
Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Clunepark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St, 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  9;  Lady  Nelson,  March 
23;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  7— all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  March  7,  Manhem,  March  21; 
a  steamer,  April  4— nail  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserral ) . 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  United  Fruit  Line,  March  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Samland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  2;  Alaunia,  March  9  and  April  13; 
Ausonia,  March  30 — both  Ctinard  Line;  Mississippi,  March  16;  Maryland,  April  6 — both 
White  Star  Line;  Concordia.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23;  London  Exchange,  Ful- 
ness Line,  March  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  March  3  and  April  7;  Incemore,  March  24 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line;  Delilian,  March  2;  Cedric,  March  16;  Atlantian,  March  30;  Laurentic,  April  13; 
Adriatic,  April  20— all  White  Star  Line;  Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  March  23. 

To  Manchester.— Delilian,  March  2;  Atlantian.  March  30— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kas- 
talia, April  6 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Antwerp.— Samland,  March  2;  Westemland,  March  8  and  April  5;  Pennland, 
March  22— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— -Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kastalia,  April  G— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drot  Lninghdm,  March  16  and  April  13;  Griipsholm,  March  30— -both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS..  March  3,  17  aind  31  (also  calls 
at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon)  :  Silvia.  March  7  and  21  and  April  4;  Rosalind,  March  14  and  28— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  3  and  April  7;  Incemore,  March  24 
-4>oth  Furness  Line;  Farnorth,  March  3  and  17;  Sambro,  March  11— both  Farquhar  Line 
(also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelcn). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  SI.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  ami  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  4  and  April  15; 
Lady  Drake,  March  IS;  Lady  Nelson,  April  1— all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  March  13; 
Manhem,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April  10— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or 
Montserrat) . 
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To  Porto   Rico,  St.  Kit  Is,   Antigua,    Guadeloupe,   Martinique,    Barbados,  Grenada, 
•   and  Derm  ara    Qhamplain   (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  12; 
Colborae  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  March  26;  Cornwaliis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges' 
Bermuda),  April  i) — nil  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). 
Cavelier  (calls  al   Kingston  only),  March  (>  and  April  3;  Lady  Somers,  March  13  and 
\     I  10;  Cat  heart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  20;  Lady  Rodney,  March  27— all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
th  r  Jamaica  outports),  March  4;  Calabria,  March  18— both  Pick  ford  &  Black. 

To  Havana,  Cuba.    Karlsruhe,  March  22;  Yorck,  April  26— both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  March  30;  Canadian  Leader,  April  30— both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin  — Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at 
Timaru),  March  25;  Canadian  ('miser  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  25— both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
\  igasaki),  March  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  March  28;  Empress 

Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  April  11— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  and  Cefou),  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co..  April  12. 

To  Yokohama  and,  Kobe. — Paris  Mam  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  March  8;  Arabia  Mam 
(also  calls  at  Dairen,  Moji  and  Shanghai),  April  2;  Manila  Maru  (also-  calls  at  Moji  and 
Shanghai),  April  5— all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Tyndareus,  March  17;  Protesilaus,  April  7 
—both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong);  Grays  Harbour  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Shanghai.  Hongkong  and  Manila).  March  12;  Olvmpia  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao, 
Dairen,  Taku  Bar.  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  March  27— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.; 
Hikawa  Maru  (also  culls  at  Moji.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong);  March  19;  Heian  Mam  (also 
calls  at  Shanghai,  Hong-kong  and  Moji).  March  28;  Yokohama  Mam,  April  10— all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Nansenville,  Klaveness  Line  (also  calls  at  Soura- 
baya,  Batavia  and  Singapore),  March  21. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  5;  Niagara,  April  1 — both 
( Janadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Modjokerto,  March  5;   Silverash,  April  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  March;  a  steamer,  April — 
both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  17;  Golden 
Cloud,  about  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  March  2  (also  calls  at 
Papeete  and  Napier)  ;  a  steamer,  April  2  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin) — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd,  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  March  7;  Annie  Johnson,  March  12;  Margaret 
Jo  hnson,  April  11 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — San  Julian,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  March  12;  Pacific  Ranger, 
Furaess  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  March  15;  Nebraska,  March  30; 
Loch  Goil,  April  12— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp—  Portland,  March  12;  Tacoma,  April  2— both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  March  4; 
Cellina,  April  1 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  R>o  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Yillangcr,  March;   Taranger,  April — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk.  Bordeaux  and,  Antwerp. — San  Diego "  (cr  substitute),  March  4; 
Oregon,  March  17 ;  Wisconsin,  March  31 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  March  8;  West  Cactus,  March 
29 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  oj  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia  (also  calls  at  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  about  March  2S. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Depaitment. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers    Jamaica,    Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palesitine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10.  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable'  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office.  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzani  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
braltwr,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

.1.  A.  Lanqley,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Richard  Grew.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.    Office— Chamber  of  Coin- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

( ' .  Noei  Wilde.  Addiress  for  letters— Atpartado  Num.  126^bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Landres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

F.  C.  Macgillivray,  Boursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Firuit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Gtasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sitreet,  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM  IN  1930 

V.  E.  Dtjclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  17,  1931. — In  the  official  overseas  trade  returns  for  the 
month  of  January,  1931,  a  special  table  showing  the  value  of  United  Kingdom 
trade  with  individual  countries  is  included.  This  enables  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
make  its  usual  analysis  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Britain's  international 
commerce.  The  light  which  these  figures  throw  upon  the  proportion  of  Empire 
and  foreign  trade  respectively  renders  them  of  particular  importance  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  problem  of  expanding 
the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  general  situation  last  year  contrasted 
with  1929  and  1913.  Palestine,  the  Sudan,  Southwest  Africa  Territory,  Tangan- 
yika, Nauru,  and  Western  Samoa  have  been  treated  as  foreign  countries,  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  been  disregarded  throughout  in  order  to  preserve  com- 
parability with  pre-war  times: — 

1913            1929  1930  1913  1929  1930 

Imports  from—                           £1,000          £1,000  £1,000  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Foreign  countries                577,544         869,828  746,799  75.13  73.99  74.54 

British  countries                 191,191         305..850  255,088  24.87  26.01  25.46 

All  countries                        768,735  1,175.678  1.001.887  100.00  100.00  100.00 
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L913  1929  1930  1913  1929  1930 

Exports  (British  produce)  to  -£1,000  £1,000  £1,000  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Foreign  countries               329.941  408,955  326,955  62.82  58.99  60.99 

British  cowiries                 195.310  284,316  209,100  37.18  41.01  39.01 

All  countries                       525,254  693,271  536,055  100.00  100.00  100.00 

Biports  (imported  merchandise)  to — 

Foreign  countries                 95,957  86,741  66,552  87.58  87.19  86.23 

British  countries                  13,610  12,741  10.629  12.42  12.81  13.77 

AH  countries                      ]()!>. 567  99,482  77,181  100.00  '100.00  100.00 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  imports  from  British  countries 
in  1930  (25*46  per  cent)  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1929  although  greater  than 
in  1913.  A  similar  tendency  is  apparent  in  exports  to  British  countries  of 
domestic  produce,  the  1930  proportion  being  39-01  per  cent.  Exports  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  throughout  greater  in  value  than  the  imports  therefrom. 

The  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  British  Empire  is  mainly  due  to  a  decline  in  trade  with  India 
and  Australia.  In  the  case  of  Canada  and  South  Africa,  there  was  an  increase 
a-  regards  British  exports,  but  a  small  decrease  in  imports.  New  Zealand's 
share  on  both  the  import  and  export  sides  showed  a  satisfactory  advance. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  the  actual  figures  of  United  Kingdom  trade 
1  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports)  with  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  during 
1928,  1929,  and  1930  are  reproduced  in  the  appended  table: — 

TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE 
PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH 
THE    COUNTRIES    INDICATED,    FOR   THE   CALENDAR   YEARS    1928,    1929,  AND 

1930:  — 

British  Empire 

1928  1929  1930 


Canada —  £  £  £ 

Imports..  ..  ..   57,142,860  46,410,075  38,159,688 

Exports   34,466,279  35,007,873  28,903,802 

Re-exports   2,563,133  2,502,700  2,109,624 


Total..*   94,172,272  83,920,548  69,173,114 

Australia — 

Imports   54,413,289  55.648,097  46,494,914 

Exports   55,654,186  54,235,261  31,660,913 

Re-exports   2,283,531  2,104,871  1,391,645 


Total   112,351,006  111,988,229  79,547,472 

Neiv  Zealand — 

Imports   47,274,188  47,726,597  44,939,282 

Exports   19,287,825  21,393,411  17,867,997 

Re-exports   762,668  792,654  763,956 


Total   67,324,681  69,912,662  63,571,235 

Irish  Free  State — 

Imports   45,147,443  45,087,212  42,953,135 

Exports   35,079,584  36,078,090  34,497,513 

Re-exports   9,640,799  10,219,607  9,799,750 


Total   89,867,826  182,384,909  87,250,398 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   24.146,119  24,308,747  20,233,934 

Exports   31,502,577  32,536,441  26,463,924 

Re-exports   1,604,257  1,573,608  1,241,795 


Total   57,252,953  58,418,796  47,939,653 

West  Africa — 

Imports   11,458,155  11,386,457  8,173,379 

Exports   14,827,022  12,316,182  10,729,885 

Re-exports   1,651,573  1,633,703  1,183,510 


Total   27,936,750         25,336,342  20,086,774 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  Continued 


British  Empire — Concluded 


1928 

1929 

1930 

South  West  Africa — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

P.Q  1R9 

108  223 

108,844 

"FT!  vn>r*T  fid 

202  811 

249  136 

198,708 

Re-exports 

4  043 

2*419 

2,475 

Total  

  296,016 

359,778 

310,027 

East  Africa — 

Pj  Q3fi  QQ 1 

4,944,317 

4,470,031 

E  xpor  ts 

5  048  377 

4'989  169 

4',525j248 

Re-  e  x  poir  ts 

133,380 

133,362 

111,430 

Total  

  11,118,148 

10,066,848 

9,106,709 

British  India — 

fil  479  70*? 

62  844  796 

51  0^7  730 

E  xp  o  r  ts 

11  355  864 

9,315,818 

8,545,862 

Re-exports  . 

111,462 

210,917 

126,309 

Total  

  75,940,119 

72,371,531 

59,729,907 

British  West  Indies — 

  5,343,659 

5,327,408 

5,139,178 

..    ..  5,110,913 

5,042,858 

4,748,814 

  324,099 

310,862 

297,517 

Total  

10,778,671 

10,681,128 

10,185,509 

Straits  Settlements — 

1  O  1  R7  4P.R 

14  179  7fift 
14,1  /  Z,  /  UU 

y,ioo,  /  oo 

.  .    . .  11,434,233 

12,271.821 

7,463,980 

  294,196 

327,353 

239,591 

o  i  ons  nnn 

OR  771  Q7  1 
ZD,  /  /  1,0  /  4 

lo,oo  /,OZO 

Foreign  Countries 

United  States — 

  188,447.519 

195,979,919 

153,610,374 

A(i  ««K  7HR 

40,000,100 

OQ  71  K  QflO 

zo,  /  io,yyz 

99  fVR'3  70.Q 

1  R  4KQ  TO*} 
10,400, lUo 

1  1  94R  Q77 
1 1,Z40,0  /  / 

Total  

  257,177,018 

257,996,175 

193,573,243 

France — 

56,549,289 

A(\   1  OK  COT 

49,185,587 

OKI  Kft  7Kfi 

Q1  fiftQ  QOI 

ol,ooo,ozl 

oo  cno  a  oo 

zy,oyz,4oz 

r?  O-OYTVD'f  L' 

1 8  kro  n  l  q 

17  K17  nno 
1  /  ,01  /  ,uuz 

1  A  K.QO  i  on 
14,0oz,10y 

Total  

.  .    .  .  104,337,926 

105,729,612 

93,410,258 

Germany — 

68,817,686 

65,341,079 

Tv,  y  r\  A  T'  i~  o 

4n  oj  r  Q7n 

Id  Ci.RR  7(11 

oo,yoo,  /  y  1 

qoo  o i  rc 

zo,ozy,oio 

9R  '}G9  *?no 

Zo, Zoo, loo 

17  Q 1  i  non 

i  /,oii,oyu 

Total  

  131,064,995 

129,037,633 

109,482,484 

It  alp — 

1     7RR  4^.9 

1  R  800  HQ Q 
10,OUU,Uoo 

1  K  no  K  O  O  Q 
10,UU0,ZZo 

Exports . 

14  353  1  30 

1  <i  QQQ  R01 

1  ^  P.^9  347 

  2.1 16,181 

1,578,819 

957,095 

Total  

. .    .  .  32,235,763 

34,378,453 

29,794,670 

Belgium — 

Imports  , 

  43,400,977 

44,019,077 

38,347,641 

.  .    .  .  17.002,370 

19,412^970 

15i06i;554 

  10,348,182 

9,205,338 

6,540,2  IS 

Total  

  70,751,529 

72,637,385 

59,949,413 

Netherlands — 

42,372.186 

39,542,932 

..    ..  21,801.930 

21,818,198 

18,848,396 

  4,843,059 

5,212,003 

4,154,409 

Total  

69,402,387 

62,545,737 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TR  \DE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — Concluded 


Foreign  Countries — Concluded 


Den  mark — 

1  G9fi 
.1  VZo 

£ 

53,057,529 
9,759,926 
781,851 

1  Q9Q 

£ 

56,177,745 
10,670,084 
829,150 

1  Q^ft 

£ 

54,121,007 
10,248,663 
741,880 

Total  

63,599,306 

67,676,979 

65,111,550 

X  or  tray— 

12,012,691 
7,927,686 
448,738 

14,149,095 
9,858,202 
469,010 

11,97  b, 165 
12,932,588 
342,286 

Total  

20,389,115 

24,476,307 

25,251,039 

Sweden — 

22.049,869 
9,711,817 
1,239,304 

25,709,087 
10,547,903 
1,156,405 

22,584,520 
10,072,812 
868,813 

TV>f  ol 

ft  AO  QQft 

Q7  d.1  *?  QQf> 
o  i  ,^tio,oyt) 

00!OZ\),LltO 

Soviet  TJnion  (Russia)  — 

21,576,107 
2,715,990 
2,084,762 

26,487,499 
3,743,489 
2,798,544 

34,245,419 
6,789,844 
2,556,478 

Spain — 

9fi  ^7fi  R^Q 

18,270,212 
9,803,956 
644,915 

ft9Q  H39 

19,074,280 
12,055,289 
485,580 

43  5Q1  741 

16,645,118 
9,320,648 
527,518 

Total  

28,719,083 

31,615,149 

26,493,284 

Argentina — 

76,788,817 
31,209,978 
563,533 

82,446,943 
29,074,250 
603,132 

56,743,658 
25,270,022 
443,658 

Brazil — 

4,685,075 
16,034,408 
390,665 

112,124,325 

7,292,865 
13,383,059 
321,993 

82,457,338 

8,132,090 
7,955,253 
172,490 

Total  

China — 

21,110,148 

11,973,885 
15,723,992 
134,675 

20,997,917 

12,156,627 
14,028,983 
116,793 

16,259,833 

9,913,663 
8,571,957 
85,755 

Total  

Japan — 

27,832,552 

8,731,671 
14,536,038 
264,792 

26,302,403 

9,131,663 
13,434,656 
207,227 

18,571,375 

8,063,627 
8,228,881 
168,305 

Total  

23,532,501 

22,773,546 

16,460,813 

Expressed  in  percentages,  imports  from  Canada  represented  3-81  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1930,  compared  with  3-95  per  cent  in  1929.  The  United  States, 
which  is  Britain's  largest  supplier  of  goods,  also  experienced  a  decline,  the  figure 
being  15-33  per  cent  in  1930  against  16-67  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  The 
Soviet  Union's  proportion  went  up  from  2j*26  per  cent  in  1929  to  3-42  per  cent 
in  1930. 

Canada  took  5-39  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  total  exports  in  1930 
compared  with  5-05  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States  was 
responsible  for  only  5-35  per  cent  against  6-57  per  cent  in  1929,  while  the  Soviet's 
proportion  advanced  from  0-54  per  cent  to  1-27  per  cent. 
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An  interesting  innovation  this  year  is  the  compilation  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  statistics  indicating  the  value  of  the  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce  and 
manufactures  consigned  to  certain  countries  per  head  of  the  population  of  those 
countries  in  1930. 

Upon  this  basis  New  Zealand  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  £12  Is.  2d. 
expended  on  purchases  from  Britain.  The  Irish  Free  State  is  a  close  second  with 
£11  14s.  3d.,  followed  by  Australia  with  £4  18s.  4d.,  Norway  with  £4  lis.  8d., 
Denmark  with  £2  18s.  3d.,  and  Canada  is  in  the  sixth  position  with  £2  18s.  2d. 
per  head.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  spent  4s.  7d.  per  capita  on 
British  goods,  and  Soviet  Russia  lOd. 

The  British  self-governing  dominions  have  always  been  recognized  as  Great 
Britain's  best  customers  per  head  of  the  population.  This  position  remains  true 
for  1930,  although  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  reductions  were  pretty 
general  throughout  the  list. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1930 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SHIPBUILDING 

Glasgow,  February  14,  1931. — The  year  1930  has  demonstrated  in  a  remark- 
able fashion  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole  outlook  of  the  British  ship- 
building industry  may  be  completely  changed  by  circumstances  which  are 
almost  entirely  outside  the  industry,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control.  At  the 
end  of  March,  1930,  the  British  industry,  largely  owing  to  a  large  volume  of 
orders  for  Norwegian  tankers,  reached  peak  figures  of  work  under  construction 
for  the  post-war  period  with  over  1,600,000  tons  in  hand,  and  with  the  amount 
of  tonnage  commenced  and  launched  in  normal  balance. 

Unfortunately,  the  disturbed  state  of  world  trade,  with  its  immediate 
reaction  on  shipping  cargoes  and  freights,  has  rapidly  created  in  the  interven- 
ing months  an  altogether  different  situation.  Since  the  end  of  the  March 
quarter  the  tonnage  launched  has  been  more  than  double  the  tonnage  com- 
menced, the  volume  of  orders  has  decreased  alarmingly,  and  the  industry  has 
begun  1931  with  fewer  orders  in  hand  than  at  any  time  since  the  worst  of  the 
previous  post-war  depression  of  1922-23. 

As  a  comparison  between  the  output  figures  of  1930  and  those  of  1929  sug- 
gests no  difference  in  the  industry's  experience,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  briefly 
certain  vital  statistics  of  the  year  to  prevent  the  real  position  being  misunder- 
stood, namely: — 

(1)  The  amount  of  new  tonnage  ordered  during  1930,  including  the  big  Cunarder,  was 
only  half  of  ithe  tonnage  ordered  in  1920. 

(2)  The  merchant  tonnage  commenced  was  also  only  half  of  the  tonnage  launched. 

(3)  The  merchant  tonnage  under  construction  has  fallen  from  1,600,000  tons  in  March 
to  1,000,000  at  the  end  of  December,  and  the  warship  tonnage  ha©  also  decreased  seriously. 

(4)  The  British  percentage  of  world  shipbuilding  has  fallen  from  50  per  cent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3^ear  down  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  indicating  that  the  slump  is  hitting  British 
shipbuilders  more  severely  than  foreign  shipbuilders. 

(5)  Shipping  laid  up  in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  lack  of  cargoes,  has  nearly 
trebled  within  the  year,  the  figures  being  350,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1930  as  against 
885,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  last  quarter,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available. 

(6)  Shipping  unemployment  has  been  practically  doubled,  the  percentage  having  risen 
from  23  in  January  to  over  40  towards  the  end  of  December,  1930.  In  the  largest  ship- 
building districts— ithe  Clyde  and  the  Northeast  Coast — every  second  man  is  now  unem- 
ployed. 

(7)  Unemployment  in  shipbuilding  was  twice  as  severe  as  the  general  average  for  all 
insured  occupations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  figures  were  23-3  per  cent  for 
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shipbuilding,  against  11-1  per  pemt  for  all  insured  occupations.    At  the  (beginning  of  Novem- 
ber foe  Dorrespondong  figures  were  40*1  per  cent  and  1.8-7  per  cent  respectively.  *  This 
s  that  the  trade  depression  is  being  felt  with  greater  severity  in  British  shipbuilding 
than  m  British  industry  generally. 

The  British  shipbuilding  industry  is  relatively  worse  off  than  other  British 
industries  a1  the  present  time,  because  of  fundamental  changes  which  have 
resulted  from  the  Great  War.  These  briefly  amount  to  (1)  an  enormously 
expanded  industry  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the  nation  during 
thai  time  of  stress;  and  (2)  as  a  result  of  international  agreements,  an  enormous 
reductiou  of  demand  tor  warship  tonnage.  Thus  a  problem  of  excess  capacity 
unknown  to  any  other  British  industry  has  been  created  for  British  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Apart  from  these  war-time  consequences,  general  trading  conditions  in  the 
post-war  period  have  also  been  of  the  most  difficult  character,  and  in  spite  of 
its  seriously  weakened  condition,  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  stood  up  man- 
fully to  competition  which  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  competitors  is  maintained 
by  subsidies.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  National  Shipbuilders'  Security, 
Limited,  came  into  existence,  and  inaugurated  its  policy  of  rationalization  by 
the  closing  down  and  dismantling  of  redundant  building  berths. 

SCOTTISH  PRODUCTION 

In  so  far  as  launching  output  is  concerned,  the  Clyde  can  record  a  fairly 
satisfactory  year  in  1930,  new  shipping  being  only  36,000  tons  less  than  last 
year's  total.  Production  at  various  Scottish  rivers  (with  number  of  vessels 
launched)  was: — 

1930  1929 
No.  Tons  No.  Tons 


The  Clvde   248  529,844  234  565,798 

The  Tay   7  41,037  5  17,424 

The  Forth   54  28,463  48  36,379 

The  Dee   53  10,569  51  7,857 


Total  for  Scotland   362  609,913  338  627,458 


STEEL 

The  year  1930  was,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  year,  a  disappointing  one 
as  far  as  the  steel  industry  was  concerned.  Steadily  contracting  demand,  cur- 
tailed output,  and  steadily  falling  prices  are  responsible  for  the  present  unsatis- 
factory position,  while  lack  of  confidence,  political  and  economic  upheavals,  and 
previous  over-production  were  contributory  causes  of  the  decline. 

With  the  Clyde  shipyards  only  partially  occupied  by  new  ships,  the  outlook 
for  1931  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  fusion  of  the  several  steel  interests 
is,  however,  a  move  of  first-class  importance  in  the  direction  of  rationalization, 
and  during  the  next  few7  years  Scotland  should  be  able  to  surmount  the  dis- 
advantages from  which  the  steel  industry  now  suffers. 

COAL 

The  coal  industry  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  one  upon  whose  prosperity  the  success  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  that  district  largely  depend.  In  spite  of  cherished 
hopes,  the  year  1930  will  go  down  as  another  of  the  uneconomic  years  of  the 
past  decade.  In  1926,  when  operations  were  suspended  for  nearly  seven  months, 
the  loss  was  colossal,  and  even  in  1929,  when  a  considerable  improvement  was 
recorded  in  the  export  trade,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  collieries  in 
Scotland  were  able  to  pay  a  limited  return  on  their  share  capital. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  Scottish  output  for  the  year  1930  be  Hbout 
32,400,000  tons  as  against  34,175,000  tons  in  1929,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  99,700  as  compared  with  103,700.  In  1913  the  production  was 
42,456,000  tons,  with  140,834  persons  employed. 

TEXTILES 

The  past  year  was  one  of  the  most  depressing  the  cotton  trade  has  experi- 
enced for  a  long  period.  The  trend  of  raw  material  prices  since  January  last 
was  consistently  downward,  while  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  last  season  was 
the  largest  over  a  number  of  years. 

In  wool  textiles  the  year  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  past  decade, 
especially  in  Scottish  tweeds,  and  the  volume  of  business,  especially  with  the 
United  States,  suffered  a  slump.  Purchases  from  the  dominions  and  colonies 
also  fell  considerably,  chiefly  owing  to  Competition  from  Central  European 
countries. 

The  jute  trade  had  another  year  of  disastrous  trading  results — the  worst 
in  fifty  years.  From  January  to  September  the  decline  went  on  unchecked,  best 
first  marks  falling  from  £32  10s.  ($158.16)  to  £19  ($92.46).  These  not  only 
are  the  lowest  points  for  the  year  and  post-war  years,  but  also  constitute  a  very 
low  pre-war  value.  No  matter  how  cheaply  jute  was  bought,  spinners  could 
not  make  a  profit. 

Prospects  of  a  trade  revival  in  the  linen  industry  did  not  materialize  in 
1930.  To-day  the  price  of  flax  in  the  Irish  markets  is  £40  ($194.66)  per  ton, 
as  against  £72  ($350.40)  exactly  a  year  ago  and  £120  ($583.99)  in  1925.  With 
declining  raw  material  values,  business  has  been  on  a  restricted  basis. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CRUSHED  SHELL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  '• 

Liverpool,  February  11,  1931. — For  many  years  there  has  been  a  regular 
outlet  in  this  country  for  imported  crushed  oyster  shell  which  is  used  for  poultry 
feeding,  and  the  demand  appears  to  be  growing.  Lancashire,  one  of  the  most 
important  poultry-rearing  counties  in  England,  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of  the 
supplies. 

Although  several  countries  have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  cater  to 
this  market,  practically  all  of  the  crushed  shell  used  in  the  Lancashire  area 
comes  from  the  United  States.  Small  shipments  have  been  made  from  one  or 
two  other  countries,  including  France,  and  it  is  understood  that  limited  sup- 
plies from  English  oyster  sources  have  been  offered,  but  the  main  factor  is 
undoubtedly  the  United  States,  where  the  crushed  shell  trade  has  become  well 
established. 

American  oyster  shell  is  produced  in  several  grades,  but  the  chief  demand 
in  this  market  is  for  what  is  described  as  medium.  There  is  a  limited  Outlet 
only  for  the  chick  grade,  which  is  more  finely  ground.  The  medium  grade  is  a 
fairly  coarse  shell.  Importers  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  even  grinding, 
absence  of  dust,  and — most  important  of  all — whiteness  in  colour.  Importance 
is  also  attached  to  the  lime  content,  which  importers  state,  in  the  case  of  oyster 
shell,  averages  from  95  to  98  per  cent.  It  is  understood  that  two  varieties  of 
shell  are  crushed  in  the  United  States,  one  being  described  as  live  and  the  other 
as  dead  shell.  The  former  is  the  raw  material  from  the  oyster-canning  industry 
and  the  latter  is  the  shell  obtained  from  river  and  ocean  beds.  The  live  shell  is 
harder,  but  the  supplies  are  reported  to  be  limited  in  comparison  with  the  dead 
shell,  and  the  latter  is  also  understood  to  have  a  white  colour,  which  is  decidedly 
in  its  favour.   Crushed  oyster  shell  is  packed  in  112-pound  bags,  and  sold  mainly 
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on  brands  to  importers  who  distribute  among  local  poultry  food  dealers.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  but  the  heaviest  demand  exists  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  possibility  of  Canadian  exporters  competing  for  a  share  of  this  business 
depends  on  whether  or  not  a  crushed  shell  of  sufficiently  white  colour  could  be 
offered  at  competitive  prices.  Owing  to  the  extremely  low  value  of  American 
crushed  shell,  the  chances  of  competing  would  appear  remote  unless  Canadian 
shell  could  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  obtained  as  a  by-product.  Previous 
efforts  to  locate  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  have  resulted  in  small  samples  of 
clam  and  lobster  shell  being  submitted,  but  no  progress  has  been  made  owing  to 
lack  of  definite  supplies  and  quotations.  Importers  in  this  market  are  not 
optimistic  about  lobster  shell,  as  it  is  feared  that  its  colour  would  prove  a  handi- 
cap. At  the  same  time,  if  any  variety  of  crushed  shell  could  be  offered,  there 
arc  firms  in  this  district  who  are  prepared  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
Canadian  source  of  supplies. 

Any  interested  Canadian  firms  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool.  It  is,  howrever,  essential  to 
have  samples,  analysis,  and  c.i.f.  quotations  to  put  before  distributors,  as  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  for  them  to  make  an  adequate  comparison  with  American 
oyster  shell.  Confidential  details  on  prices,  along  with  samples  of  American 
crushed  oyster  shell,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms. 


LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  MARKET 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  11,  1931. — Although  imports  of  dressed  poultry  into 
this  country  in  1930  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  6  per  cent,  and  were 
20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1928,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  Cana- 
dian birds  in  North  of  England  markets  owing  to  competition  from  low-priced 
continental  supplies,  particularly  Russian.  Arrivals  from  Russia  showed  a  further 
increase  over  the  previous  season,  and  displaced  the  Irish  Free  State  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  to  the  British  market. 

Fresh  English  and  Irish  chickens  were  very  plentiful  in  the  fall  of  1929, 
with  the  result  that  heavier  stocks  than  usual  were  put  into  cold  storage. 
Arrivals  could  not  be  cleared  from  day  to  day  and  home-killed  and  Irish  frozen 
chickens  were  consequently  forced  on  the  market  in  larger  quantities  and  for 
a  longer  period  than  usual  in  the  early  part  of  1930.  Russia  produced  more 
poultry  than  was  expected.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  shipments  reached  the 
English  market  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  stocks  accumulated 
through  lack  of  demand,  owing  to  the  relatively  high  prices  asked,  as  during  the 
early  wrinter  quotations  for  Russian  chickens  averaged  from  Is.  Id.  (26  cents) 
to  Is.  2d.  (28  cents)  per  pound  ex  store  port  of  arrival,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  business  was  possible  at  these  figures.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  these  large  Russian  arrivals  had  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  decline  in 
values  was  very  heavy,  prices  going  to  as  low  as  7d.  (14  cents)  per  pound.  These 
in  June  and  July,  before  the  last  shipments  were  cleared  away,  averaged  from 
8d.  (16  cents)  to  9d.  (18  cents),  with  a  consequent  depressing  effect  on  all  other 
classes  of  poultry. 

Only  small  quantities  of  American  chickens  reached  this  market  during 
1930.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  quotations  were  reported  at  from  30  cents 
to  32  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  but  the  collapse  in  Russian  values  ren- 
dered any  volume  of  business  impossible. 
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The  current  outlook  is  regarded  somewhat  more  hopefully  inasmuch  as 
frozen  stocks  in  this  district  are  not  considered  heavy.  If  Canadian  birds  could 
be  obtained  at  from  Is.  2d.  (28  cents)  to  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.,  it 
should  be  possible  to  negotiate  orders  during  the  next  few  months.  A  demand 
seems  to  be  increasing  for  the  small  variety  of  chicken,  namely  from  1^  to  2\ 
pounds.  Plentiful  supplies  of  these  weights  from  Hungary  and  Russia  have 
been  sold  recently  at  from  lid.  (22  cents)  to  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound  ex  cold 
store  London.  The  most  popular  size  for  Canadian  shippers  of  chickens  to  com- 
pete in,  however,  ranges  from  3  to  4^  pounds.  Fresh  chickens  are  now  becoming 
scarce,  and  good-quality  birds  are  worth  from  Is.  2d.  (28  cents)  to  Is.  3d.  (30 
cents)  per  pound.  These  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  before  long, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  develop  for  superior-quality  imported 
frozen  poultry.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  are  accordingly  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

In  1930  there  was  a  steady  trade  throughout  the  North  of  England  for 
imported  Long  Island  ducks  from  the  United  States.  Importers  were  able  to 
buy  at  as  low  as  lid.  (22  cents)  to  lHd.  (23  cents)  per  pound  delivered,  and 
the  prices  were  considered  good  value  as  the  quality  was  reported  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  1931  shipments  will  be  on  a  higher  price 
level. 

HOP  SITUATION  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  12,  1931. — Since  the  report  on  the  "  Hop  Industry  in  the 
West  of  England"  was  published  [Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1333: 
August  17,  1929)  the  situation  has  radically  changed  and  drastic  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  marketing.  At  the  period  referred  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  hops  grown  in  this  country  was  being  marketed  through  the  co-opera- 
tive selling  agency  of  English  Hop  Growers  Limited,  but,  as  was  foreshadowed 
in  that  report,  after  a  drastic  reduction  in  prices  of  the  1928  stock,  the  co-opera- 
tive selling  agency  closed  down  at  the  end  of  August,  1929,  and  as  a  result  the 
English  crops  grown  in  1929  and  1930  have  been  handled  on  a  free  market. 
While  the  result  has  been  disastrous  to  the  grower,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  only  the  severity  of  economic  pressure  could  have  effected  the  necessary 
reduction  in  acreage  to  bring  production  down  to  the  level  of  consumption. 

FALL  IN  PRICES 

In  September,  1929,  the  market  for  main  crop  Fuggle  hops  opened  at  £5 
($24.33)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds,  but  fell  rapidly,  so  that  within  three  or  four 
weeks  from  picking  merchants  were  able  to  make  their  own  choice  at  about  £2 
10s.  ($12.16)  per  cwt.   From  this  point  onwards  the  market  slowly  fell  away. 

At  January  1,  1930,  the  average  price  paid  to  growers  was  not  more  than 
£2  ($9.73)  per  cwt.,  while  it  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  of  production 
was  £4  ($19.46)  per  cwt.  Brewers  bought  heavily,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  weight 
of  the  crop,  which  was  estimated  at  400,000  cwt.,  caused  prices  to  sink,  until  at 
the  commencement  of  picking  of  the  1930  crop  the  standard  price  for  1929  hops 
was  not  more  than  20s.  ($4.86)  to  25s.  ($6.07)  per  cwt.  At  the  elate  of  writing 
there  still  remains  unsold  in  growers'  hands  not  less  than  60,000  cwt.  These 
hops  are  of  no  value  whatever.  Nominal  quotations  are  from  15s.  ($3.65)  to 
20s.  ($4.86)  per  cwt. 

With  the  lesson  of  the  1929  crop  in  view,  merchants  were  very  reluctant  to 
commence  buying  the  1930  crop  and  the  market  opened  at  the  ridiculously  low 
level  of  from  £2  ($9.73)  to  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  per  cwt.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
low  prices,  many  growers  decided  to  let  their  hops  blow  away,  as  the  figure  in 
question  did  not  more  than  cover  the  bare  cost  of  picking  and  curing.    It  is 
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\  that  on  Borne  3,000  acres,  with  a  yield  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  cwt., 
the  hops  vtere  allowed  to  blow  away.  As  a  result  the  market  took  a  sharp 
upward  turn,  and  the  bulk  of  the  1930  crop  has  been  disposed  of  at  prices  around 
L'  l  i SI 9.40)  per  cwt.  In  the  case  of  choice  Golding  varieties  prices  have  ranged 
as  hmh  as  L'S  (S38.93)  per  cwt,  to  the  grower.  Without  doubt  many  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  growers  have  lost  very  heavily  and  will  probably  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

REDUCED  ACREAGE 

A  further  reduction  in  acreage  was  effected  in  1930,  to  the  extent  of  about 
1. 0U0  acres.  This  coming  season  the  acreage  will  probably  be  reduced  by  a 
further  2.000  to  3.000  acres,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  English  hop  acreage 
has  been  brought  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  insufficient  to  grow  the  normal 
requirements  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  as  .several  growers  have 
grubbed  their  existing  acreage  they  have  in  many  cases  started  young  work, 
which  will  come  into  bearing  in  about  two  years'  time.  In  the  intervening 
period,  in  the  opinion  of  a  director  of  a  large  Worcester  firm  of  hop  merchants, 
prices  will  range  considerably  higher  for  1931-32  crops. 

DUTIES 

In  1925  a  duty  of  £4  ($19.46)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  was  imposed  for  a 
four-year  period  on  imported  hops  from  foreign  sources,  and  of  £2  13s.  4d. 
i  >  12.97)  per  cwt.  in  the  case  of  Empire  productions.  The  duty  on  hops  was 
imposed  following  the  discontinuance  of  the  control  of  hops,  which  began  in  1917 
with  the  Hops  (Restriction)  Order,  under  which  hop-growers  were  compelled  to 
curtail  by  one-half  their  acreage  under  hops  without  compensation.  The  duty 
was  not  allowed  to  lapse  in  August,  1929,  and  was  continued  for  another  period 
of  four  years. 

The  production  in  Hereford  and  Worcester  in  1930  of  66,100  cwt.  compares 
with  the  total  production  of  the  country  of  253,000  cwt.  The  districts  of  Here- 
ford and  Worcester  are  the  biggest  growers  of  hops  outside  the  Kent  district. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Recently  samples  from  British  Columbia  have  been  submitted  to  large 
brewers  in  the  Bristol  district,  who  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  these  hops. 

At  the  moment  English  hops  are  selling  around  £5  ($24.33)  per  cwt.  of  112 
pounds  delivered  Bristol,  and  German  hops  are  being  placed  on  this  market  at 
£7  ($34.06)  delivered.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  duty  of  £4  ($19.46) 
per  cwt.  on  foreign  hops,  the  German  growers  must  be  receiving  less  than  £3 
($14.60)  per  cwt.  Oregon  prices  are  around  £9  ($43.80)  per  cwt.  duty-paid, 
and  it  is  approximately  this  price  which  Canadian  shippers  to  the  Bristol  market 
might  expect  to  receive,  but  from  this  price  the  duty  to  be  paid  is  £2  13s.  4d. 
($12.97)  under  the  British  preferential  rates. 

The  brewers  in  the  Bristol  district  purchase  chiefly  in  the  early  fall,  and 
immediately  samples  of  the  Canadian  1931  crops  are  available,  it  is  suggested 
that  they  should  be  sent,  with  full  information  as  to  the  stocks  available  and 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations,  to  the  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  actively  taken  up  in  this  market. 

Canada's  exports  of  hops  to  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  843,162  pounds 
valued  at  $226,175  in  1928  to  232,273  pounds  valued  at  $62,704  in  1930.  But 
in  view  of  the  new  situation  outlined  above — the  anticipated  shrinkage  in  Eng- 
lish production  coupled  with  rising  prices — there  should  be  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  British  Columbia  growers,  whose  hops  have  a  high  reputation  on  this 
market. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1930 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  13,  1931. — Imports  of  cheese  into  Bristol  totalled  7,766 
tons  as  compared  with  8,434  tons  in  1929.  The  trade  is  divided  between  New 
Zealand  and  Canada,  the  former  supplying  4,524  tons  as  compared  with  5,012 
tons  in  1929,  and  the  latter  3,239  tons  as  against  3,399  tons.  Recent  shipments 
of  Canadian  cheese  have  been  highly  praised  for  their  quality.  The  manager 
of  one  leading  firm  of  retail  chain  stores  states  that  he  has  never  known  the 
quality  better.  The  recently  adopted  method  of  waxing  the  cheese  ds  much 
appreciated  and  is  considered  a  step  forward.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  this  com- 
ment, as  several  complaints  had  been  received  in  the  previous  year  as  to  quality 
and  flavour. 

Butter. — Imports  of  butter  have  shown  a  pronounced  general  increase,  sup- 
plies from  New  Zealand  gaining  heavily.  After  having  been  off  the  market 
since  1926,  a  small  amount  of  Canadian  butter  was  imported  direct  into  the 
port  of  Bristol  last  year.   This,  it  is  hoped,  augurs  a  revival  of  this  trade. 

BACON  AND  HAM 

In  1923  imports  totalled  11,000  tons.  In  1929  the  figure  had  dropped  to 
1,130  tons,  and  in  1930  to  715  tons.  With  general  imports  falling  at  such  a  rate, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  Canadian  supplies  have  receded  from  226  tons 
in  1929  to  105  tons  in  1930.  The  huge  Danish  imports  consumed  in  this  area 
are  shipped  into  other  ports  for  distribution  by  rail. 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS 

In  the  case  of  lard,  imports  through  Canadian  ports  show  a  slight  increase 
(1,474  tons  against  1,415  tons  in  1929) ;  fresh  apples  a  substantial  increase 
(116  tons  against  35  tons) ;  and  canned  fish,  due  to  Russian  competition,  a 
decline  (104  tons  as  compared  with  171  tons). 


TIMBER 


Importations  into  Bristol  were: 


From  Canadian  ports, 
From  all  sources  . .  . 


1928 
Loads 

12.443 
112,286 


1929 
Loads 

3,421 
127,521 


1930 
Loads 

10,240 
122,758 


It  will  be  noted  that,  in  comparison  with  1929,  there  has  been  a  healthy 
increase  in  Canadian  shipments.  Imports  from  all  sources  declined  by  approxi- 
mately 5,000  loads. 

OTHER  GENERAL  COMMODITIES 

Other  commodities  brought  in  through  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  year 
were  as  follows: — 


1929 


1930 


Wood  goods  .  .  . 
Metals — 

Iron  

Lead  .  . 

Spelter  .  .  . 

Aluminium.  , 

Phosphorus . 

Paper  .  . 

Tobacco   .  . 

Wood-pulp.  . 

Other  goods. 


From 

From 

Canadian 

From  all 

Canadian 

From  all 

Ports 

Sources 

Ports 

Sources 

Loads 

Loads 

Loads 

Loads 

3,421 

127,521 

10.240 

122,758 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

366 

28,209 

336 

36,882 

225 

6,464 

366 

7,060 

10,828 

4,570 

5.243 

1,7  ii 

2,301 

1,529 

3.883 

433 

433 

442 

442 

1,380 

51,892 

1,750 

49,302 

41 

28,090 

71 

26,728 

744 

39,816 

8,484 

581 

909,811 

'608 

1,050,123 
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Heavy  increases  are  shown  in  the  importation  of  Canadian  wood  goods  and 
paper,  and  there  has  been  an  improvement  under  the  headings  of  miscellaneous 
tenuis  and  tobacco. 

While  do  shipments  of  spelter  were  previously  made  from  Canadian  ports, 
and  the  total  imports  were  less  than  half  those  of  1929,  the  major  portion  of  all 
imports  under  this  head  is  credited  to  the  Dominion. 

SOUTH  WALES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  of  copper  matte  into  South  Wales  ports  rose  from  1,661  tons  in 
1929  to  20.389  tons  in  1930;  those  of  grain  and  flour  remained  stationary;  timber 
tell;  cheese  increased  by  approximately  40  per  cent;  and  hay  dropped  from  a 
total  in  1929  of  1,679  tons  to  193  tons,  and  evaporated  milk  from  92  tons  to 
21  tons. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL 

Practically  all  classes  of  exports  to  Canada  from  Bristol  declined  heavily 
in  1930 — 8,864  tons  as  against  22,450  tons  in  1929.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  appear 
in  the  list  for  the  year;  no  shipments  were  made  in  1929.  This  is  clearly  due  to 
shipments  now  being  made  direct  from  the  Bristol  factories  instead  of  through 
other  ports.  The  great  fall  from  15,114  tons  to  6,724  tons  in  iron  goods  illus- 
trates the  depression  suffered  by  the  Midlands,  the  port  of  Bristol  being  one  of 
the  main  outlets  for  that  area. 


FISH  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  11,  1931. — The  principal  of  a  leading  firm  of  Birmingham 
indent  agents,  who  tours  the  West  African  Coast  each  year,  has  supplied  the 
following  information  with  respect  to  fish  market  conditions  in  that  area: — 

Price  is  very  largely  the  principal  consideration  in  these  markets.  The 
native  adheres  strictly  to  the  brands  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful any  new  brand  must  be  attractively  labelled  and  show  some  marked 
advantage  in  price  or  packing,  and  quality  equal  to  the  one  which  he  has  pre- 
viously been  purchasing.  Attractive  coloured  labels  make  a  strong  appeal,  and 
these  should  bear  some  pictorial  representation  indicative  of  the  contents  of  the 
can. 

canned  salmon 

The  packs  are  48/1 's  talis  and  96/i's  flats,  "Chum"  quality.  Prices  at 
present  are  very  low,  being  around  18s.  ($4.38)  per  case  of  48/1's  c.i.f.  main 
West  African  ports.  The  label  must  illustrate  the  fish — the  larger  the  better. 
The  trade  is  quite  substantial,  one  Birmingham  indent  firm  handling  from  5,000 
to  10,000  cases  per  annum. 

canned  pilchards 

This  is  a  large  trade  in  West  Africa,  probably  as  large  or  larger  than 
that  in  canned  salmon.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  Californian 
firm,  who  shipped  some  18,000  cases  to  one  house  alone  during  1929,  this  repre- 
senting about  50  per  cent  of  the  existing  trade.  Shipments  are  confined  mainly 
to  smoked  pilchards  in  natural  fish  sauce,  200  5-ounce  tins  per  case  (tall  tins) ; 
the  present  price  is  $7.25  per  case  c.i.f.  West  African  ports. 

sardines 

There  is  a  large  trade  also  in  this  line,  but  mainly  from  Portugal,  the  demand 
being  for  the  cheapest  lines  in  olive  oil  only,  packing  being  J-Club,  30  mm., 
eight  to  ten  fish,  and  ^-Club,  30  mm.,  six  to  eight  fish. 
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The  above  notes  refer  to  the  native  trade.  There  is  also  a  fair  business  to 
be  done  for  the  European  community,  who  comprise  the  higher  grades  of  Govern- 
ment administration  and  the  commercial  houses  throughout  West  Africa.  The 
European  trade  demands  the  same  class  of  goods  as  is  sold  in  good  stores  in 
Great  Britain  or  Canada.  The  following  varieties  might  sell  for  European  trade: 
mackerel,  shrimp,  oyster,  lobster,  and  haddie. 

Tuna  and  Maine  sardines  are  not  at  present  sold  in  this  market.  West 
African  buyers,  through  Birmingham  indent  firms,  often  order  through  their 
European  or  United  States  offices.  Purchases  are  chiefly  cash  against  documents 
in  Europe,  or  when  orders  emanate  from  the  United  States,  in  New  York.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  excellent  houses  which  do  a  substantial  trade,  but  who  pay 
at  ninety  days,  documents  against  acceptance  in  England. 

A  trade  inquiry  in  this  connection  is  published  in  this  issue  (page  308). 
Canadian  firms  interested  should  make  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Bristol. 

MARKET  FOR  SULPHITE  PULP  IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =$0-2382;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =  220  pounds.] 

Hamburg,  February  12,  1931.— In  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  waste- 
ful competition,  and  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  prices  at  a  profitable  level,  the 
German  producers  of  sulphite  pulp  towards  the  end  of  last  November  formed  a 
cartel  or  a  price  and  sales-quota  fixing  association,  which  took  the  form  of  a 
limited  company  with  a  capital  of  R.M.750,O0O.  The  name  of  the  company  is 
the  Zellstoff-Syndikat  G.m.b.H.,  and  the  headquarters  are  in  Berlin.  The  lead- 
ing producing  factors,  such  as  the  Zellstoff-Fabrik  Waldhof,  Feldmuhle-Koholyt, 
A.-G.  fur  Zellstoff  und  Papierfabrikation  in  Aschaffenburg,  Hoesch  and  Com- 
pany and  Zellstoffverein,  are  included  in  the  cartel,  which  comprises  about  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  German  producers  of  sulphite  pulp. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  cartel  fixed  the  selling  prices  of  sulphite 
pulp  which  would  be  effective  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1930,  to  March 
31,  1931.  These  prices  per  100  kg.  f.o.b.  factory  in  air-drying  ratio  of  88:100 
are  as  follows:  secunda  unbleached,  R.M.20;  IB  unbleached,  R.M.21.50;  prima 
normal,  R.M.22.50;  1A  bleachable,  R.M.23.75;  secunda  bleached,  R.M.26.50; 
and  prima  bleached,  R.M.27.50.  On  these  prices  quantity  discounts  are  allowed 
of  1  per  cent  for  the  first  249  tons,  2  per  cent  for  250  tons  to  499  tons,  3  per  cent 
for  500  tons  to  749  tons,  4  per  cent  for  750  to  999  tons,  and  5  per  cent  for  over 
1,000  tons.  Special  kinds  of  sulphite,  especially  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  silk,  are  not  affected  by  the  above  prices  fixed  by  the  cartel. 

The  above  price  for  prima  bleached  pulp  of  R.M.27.50  per  100  kg.  is  equiva- 
lent to  $66.66  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds).  This  price  represents  a  decrease 
from  R.M.33  per  100  kg.,  which  was  the  price  previously  in  force,  but  in  view 
of  the  reduction  of  prices  on  the  world  markets  it  is  believed  that  an  opening 
might  now  be  presented  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  sulphite  pulp  to  German  paper 
mills.  A  great  deal  is  said  to  depend  on  quality.  Canadian  sulphite  pulp  for 
paper-making  is  little  known  on  the  German  market,  and  Hamburg  firms  would 
require  to  receive  samples  before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  prices  obtain- 
able. It  is  believed,  however,  that  at  £11  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f. 
Hamburg  business  would  be  possible  in  Canadian  No.  1  bleached  sulphite  pulp, 
and  that  if  the  quality  were  very  satisfactory  a  price  of  £12  might  be  obtain- 
able. 

The  duty  on  sulphite  pulp  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada  is  R.M. 3 
per  100  kg.  or  $7.27  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds),  whereas  sulphite  pulp  from 
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Scandinavian  and  other  countries  having  a  trade  treaty  with  Germany  is  sub- 
ject bo  a  duty  of  R.M.1.50  per  100  kg.  or  $3.64  per  long  ton. 

Ded  ucting  the  duty  oi  $7.27  from  the  German  basic  price  of  $66.66  per 
long  ton,  a  price  of  $59.39  is  arrived  at,  which  is  $1  more  than  the  quotation  of 
B12,  but  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  quantity  discounts  granted  by  the 
German  factories. 

The  total  output  of  the  German  producers  of  sulphite  pulp  amounts  to 
around  1.000,000  tons  a  year.  Imports  into  Germany  in  1930  of  chemically 
prepared  pulp  of  all  kinds  totalled  143,826  metric  tons  (2,204  pounds)  valued 
ai  18,367,600,  of  which  Sweden  supplied  45,487  tons,  Czechoslovakia  40,921  tons, 
Finland  26,976  tons,  Norway  10,944  tons,  and  Canada  5,490  tons.  In  the  same 
year  287,509  metric  tons  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  were  exported  from  Ger- 
many bo  various  parts  of  the  world;  the  total  value  of  this  export  amounted  to 
$17,266,000.  The  imports  of  chemically  prepared  pulp  from  Canada  last  year 
consisted  exclusively  of  sulphite  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY  IN  1930 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Oslo,  February  14,  1931. — Norway  entered  1930  with  high  hopes  tempered 
with  the  almost  certain  knowledge  that  a  country  which  must  to  a  very  large 
extent  export  the  products  of  her  fisheries,  and  of  her  pulp,  paper,  and  other 
wood-using  industries,  and  which  is  dependent  on  a  great  mercantile  marine 
for  the  ultimate  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  her  unfavourable  import  surplus, 
must  sooner  or  later  feel  the  effects  of  a  slowing  down  in  the  distribution  and 
consumption  processes  elsewhere. 

While  Norwegian  steamship  owners  felt  the  depression  almost  immediately, 
a  general  atmosphere  of  depression  was  not  apparent  until  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  With  the  approach  of  autumn  and  a  continuance  of  the  period  of 
depression  into  and  beyond  the  harvest,  throughout  North  America  and  in 
Europe,  the  export  trades  and  shipping  began  to  be  hard  hit. 

banking  and  finance 

Although  the  discount  rate  of  Norges  Bank — the  State  bank  of  issue — has 
long  been  consistently  higher  than  in  most  Western  countries,  the  lasting  boom 
condition  in  the  New  York  stock  market  towards  the  end  of  1929  kept  an  appre- 
ciable sum  of  Norwegian  money  in  that  market  on  "  call."  Towards  the  end 
of  1929,  this  New  York  demand  declined  and  the  Norwegian  official  discount 
rate  was  reduced  on  December  28  to  5  per  cent.  On  March  21,  1930,  the  rate 
was  again  reduced  to  per  cent  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  money  in 
Norway.  The  continuing  decline  and  uncertainty  in  business  affected  any 
demand  there  might  have  been  for  money  at  this  rate,  and  on  November  8  the 
rate  was  again  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 

Very  little  new  financing  was  done  in  1930,  although  some  refunding  opera- 
tions wrere  successfully  carried  out.  The  continuing  failure  of  the  home  and 
New  York  markets  to  utilize  the  balances  of  Norwegian  funds  which  regularly 
are  maintained  abroad  created  not  a  little  interest  in  lucrative  high-grade  short- 
term  Canadian  issues,  and  Norwegian  interest  in  these  issues  may  be  expected 
to  increase. 

The  fact  that  the  depression  was  reaching  Norway  early  made  itself  visible 
in  the  reports  of  Norges  Bank,  which  showed  that  the  note  circulation  was 
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remaining  stationary  or  declining  slightly,  and  that  the  lack  of  demand  for 
financial  support  in  business,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  banks  to  grant  assist- 
ance, was  reflected  in  the  stationary  or  declining  loans  and  rediscounts.  Both 
these  indicators  showed  an  upward  tendency  in  March — a  movement,  however, 
which  was  the  usual  seasonal  one.  By  May  a  recession  to  even  lower  figures 
than  in  the  earlier  months  was  completed.  At  the  end  of  June  rediscounts  were 
down  to  228  million  kroner  as  compared  with  275  millions  at  the  New  Year. 

By  September,  rediscounts  had  been  still  further  liquidated  to  217  millions, 
while  the  continuous  checking  of  the  flow  of  business  had  reduced  the  note  cir- 
culation from  318  millions  at  the  New  Year  to  309  millions  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  to  the  "  right  "  of  the  political  thought 
of  the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  the  general  election  of  October  20, 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  interior  economic  situation,  and  to  some 
degree  offset  the  continued  pressure  that  was  being  exercised  by  the  general 
world  depression.  On  November  8  the  official  discount  rate  was  reduced  to  4 
per  cent.  Business  continued  to  decline  throughout  November  and  December. 
Rediscounts  and  loans  declined  to  200  millions  at  the  end  of  November,  and  to 
slightly  below  that  total  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  gold  cover  continued  at  practically  the  same  level  throughout  the 
year,  at  about  146-5  million  kroner,  weekly  variations  being  negligible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  Bank  of  Norway  during  the  year: — 

Dec.  30,1930    Dec.  29,  1929 
(In  Million  Kroner) 

146.4  146.7 
311.6  317.7 

16.2  27.2 

1.3  2.2 

46.4  58.5 

63.9  87.9 

200.0  239.7 

16.2  19.4 

24.0  31.2 

12.0  26.1 
4.1  1.2 

31.1  7.5 


Total  gold  stock  

Notes  in  circulation  

Deposits — ■ 

Public  

Foreign  banks  

Other   

Total  deposits  

Loans  and  discounts  

Domestic  bonds  

Balances  held  with  foreign  banks 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  

Foreign  exchange  on  delivery  .  . 
Foreign  bonds  


JOINT  STOCK  BANKS 

The  following  table  compares  the  monthly  statements  of  October,  1929, 
and  October,  1930,  of  conditions  in  the  joint  stock  banks  of  Norway — state- 
ments which  are  prepared  by  the  State  Bank  inspectorate: — 


Assets 

Total  Total 

October,  1930  October,  1929 

91  Banks  96  Banks 
1,000  Kr. 

Cash                                                                               31,300  52,368 

Internal  banks                                                                  133,800  116,511 

Foreign  banks                                                                    46,600  98,104 

Advances  in  foreign  exchange                                             38,000  43,463 

Bonds  and  shares                                                              356,100  342,260 

Discount  and  advances                                                    1,212,600  1,338,994 

Other  assets                                                                   619,500  578,255 

Total                                                                    2,437,900  2,569.955 
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Liabilities 


October,  1930  October,  1929 
Total  Total 
91  Banks         96  Banks 
1,000  Kr. 


Shaii'  capital  and  funds  .  . 

Deposits  

Internal  banks   

Foreign  banks  

Creditors  in  foreign  currency 

Other  creditors  

Rediscounts,  etc  

Other  liabilities  


1,441,200  1,545,094 

346,600  331,303 

56,500  61,437 

15,200  23,710 

82,500  70,001 

75.100  121,286 

144,600  141,887 


276,200  274,737 


Total 


2,437,900 


2,569,955 


These  above  statistics  cover  ninety-one  joint-stock  banks,  of  which  sixty- 
live  are  "  free  "  of  Government  control,  and  represent  total  resources  of  1,645 
million  kroner.  The  statistics  relative  to  banks  under  public  administration  or 
in  liquidation  include  final  losses  of  approximately  400  million  kroner,  by  which 
amount  the  above  "  total  resources  "  should  be  reduced. 


The  estimated  total  expenditure  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 
1929,  to  June  30,  1930,  was  388-4  million  kroner.  The  State  finance  operations 
during  that  year  were  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus  of 
14-7  million  kroner  resulted.  For  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  the  total  of  the  budget 
was  reduced  to  375-2  million  kroner,  but  for  1931-32  the  budget,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Storting,  proposes  an  increase  to  376-5  million  kroner. 

The  Government,  however,  proposes  also  to  reduce  rates  on  State  railways, 
both  for  freight  and  for  passengers,  to  remove  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  meals 
taken  in  restaurants,  and  to  continue  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Debt, 
refunding  at  lower  interest  rates  where  possible. 

At  the  end  of  1930  the  National  Debt  stood  at  1,540  million  kroner,  includ- 
ing a  reduction  of  24-8  million  kroner  effected  during  the  last  half  of  1930. 


On  June  30,  1930,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  that 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  municipalities  amounted  to  1,449-5  million  kroner, 
a  reduction  of  11-8  million  kroner  compared  with  the  total  of  the  year  before. 
This  reduction  in  the  total  is  due  to  the  repayments  that  have  been  made  by 
some  of  the  municipalities,  but  the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  some  municipali- 
ties could  do  nothing  in  this  direction — in  fact  were  forced  to  default  payments 
— and  with  respect  to  such  municipalities  the  liability  shows  an  increase,  which 
represents  the  amounts  not  paid  when  due,  but  added  to  the  capital. 

This  municipal  indebtedness  is  almost  equally  divided  between  cities  and 
rural  communities,  and  compares  with  the  small  total  of  220-9  million  kroner 
which  obtained  in  1914.  The  greater  part  of  the  marked  increase  was  due  to  the 
employment  of  funds  in  the  construction  of  electricity  plants  during  and  after 
the  war. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  there  was  very  little  borrowing  by  muni- 
cipalities, and  the  bulk  of  the  borrowing  that  was  done  was  for  conversion  pur- 
poses. As  explained  in  a  former  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1363  (March  15,  1930),  most  of  this  financing  is  arranged  through 
the  Norges  Kommunalbank.  The  total  of  advances  made  by  this  bank  to  muni- 
cipalities amounted  to  73,982,121  kr.  at  the  end  of  1929,  and  by  the  end  of  1930 
the  total  amounted  to  122,634,730  kr. 


STATE  FINANCE 


MUNICIPAL  FINANCE 
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GENERAL  FINANCE 

The  lowering  of  general  rates  of  discount  made  for  an  increasing  movement 
in  bond  prices  in  Norway.  The  declining  interest  rate  prompted  the  State  to 
offer  conversion  issues,  the  first  in  June  for  100,000,000  kroner.  In  November 
bond  issues  totalled  35  million,  and  in  December  the  total  was  10-1  million. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  Norwegian  loan  of  40  million  kroner  was 
issued  abroad,  but  since  then  all  issues  have  been  subscribed  entirely  in  Norway. 

With  respect  to  stock  issues,  the  total,  amounting  to  112-6  million  kroner, 
greatly  exceeded  the  total  for  1929,  which  aggregated  46-3  million  kroner.  Of 
the  new  issues  in  1930,  25-1  million  were  for  steamship  companies,  14-1  million 
for  fur  farms,  and  13-5  million  for  whaling  companies. 

The  law  of  Norway  forbids  "  marginal  "  sales  of  stocks,  etc.,  on  the  recog- 
nized bourses,  and  every  offer  and  purchase  made  at  the  Bourse  must  be  com- 
pleted and  include  the  actual  transfer  of  the  stock.  This  regulation  naturally 
makes  for  small  volumes  of  sales.  During  1930  the  increased  demand  for  bonds 
was  reflected  in  the  increased  sales  of  this  type  of  security  at  the  Oslo  Bourse. 
The  total  sales  were  20  millions  in  1930  compared  with  10  millions  in  1929. 

The  sales  of  ordinary  shares  during  1930  totalled  13-5  million  compared 
with  the  sales  of  20-1  million  in  1929.  The  following  table  shows  the  groups  of 
shares  in  which  the  sales  were  principally  effected: — 


1929  1930 

1,000  Kr.  1,000  Kr. 

Banks                                                                                   1,186  1,015 

Insurance                                                                                    84  55 

Industrial                                                                                4,537  3,024 

Shipping                                                                                 979  359 

Whaling                                                                              13,353  9,129 


Total   20,139  13,582 

Price  Index  of  Shares  in  1930 

•January  June  December 

Banks                                                                   91.8  92.3  95.9 

Insurance                                                                98.9  97.3  102.8 

Industrial                                                               140.6  138.4  131.8 

Shipping                                                                113.0  112.5  110.4 

Whaling                                                              135.8  145.5  120.5 


Total   120.2  120.8  116.6 


The  stock  market  was  well  supported  during  the  first  nine  months,  but 
declines  in  the  usual  indices  have  occurred  since  then.  The  declines  were  first 
apparent  in  the  shares  of  industrial  and  whaling  companies,  and  in  these  groups 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

During  1929  there  was  a  certain  stability  in  price  indices,  although  the 
index  for  "  cost  of  living  "  declined  2-2  per  cent  to  179  during  the  year.  In 
January,  1930,  the  same  index  had  declined  to  178;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
next  eleven  months  it  had  dropped  to  172,  or  a  decline  of  3-9  per  cent  during 
the  year. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  cost  of  living  index  from  176  in  March  to  only 
174  in  October  shows  how  little  prices  or  conditions  were  changed  or  affected 
in  Norway  by  the  depression  generally  obtaining  elsewhere. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  improvement  in  conditions  reported  in  1929  continued  well  into  1930, 
and  until  June  the  unemployment  totals  maintained  a  steady  improvement 
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over  similar  periods  for  many  previous  years.  However,  the  general  depression 
then  commenced  to  exert  its  influence  in  Norway,  and  the  comparison  ceased  to 
be  favourable  bo  1930.  Hie  situation  continued  to  grow  steadily  worse  as  the 
drew  bo  a  close,  and  by  December  there  were  more  unemployed  in  Norway 
than  at  any  other  time  since  1927,  the  figures  being  27,157  as  compared  with 
21.265  at  i he  corresponding  period  of  1929  and  28,187  in  1927. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  farm  operations  in  Norway 
in  the  form  of  percentages  compared  with  the  percentage  of  100  for  the  average 
year,  and  the  harvest  in  tons: — 

Harvest  in  Tons 
1929         1930  1929  1930 


Potatoes   87  98  900,019  765,951 

Wheat   94  96  20,421  21,123 

Rye   100  103  13,659  14,904 

Barley   96  101  98,685  109,706 

Oats   90  105  176,296  203,894 

Hay   96  110  2,347,452  2,680,581 


In  1930  a  much  larger  area  was  actively  cultivated  than  in  1929,  the  respec- 
tive figures  being  1,930,000  and  1,921,000  acres. 

Milk  production  continued  to  increase  during  the  year — a  fact  which  is 
making  for  a  greater  interest  in  live  stock  and  for  larger  importations  of  stock 
foods.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  milk  is  handled  through  central  dairies,  the 
need  was  felt  for  closer  organization.  To  this  end  steps  were  taken  during 
1930  to  organize  a  National  Milk  Association,  which  has  now  begun  to  function. 
The  success  with  which  this  organization  meets  will  determine  whether  or  not 
subsequent  movements  will  be  developed  for  other  branches  of  agriculture  which 
lend  themselves  to  closer  control  by  those  interested  in  them. 

In  sympathy  with  the  lowering  of  prices  in  general,  there  was  a  similar 
general  decline  in  the  prices  which  Norwegian  farmers  received  for  their  pro- 
ducts. These  diminished  returns  were  in  some  measure  offset  by  lower  prices 
for  raw  materials.  Farm  workers'  wages  were  not  uniformly  affected  during 
1930,  although  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom  shows  a  decline  of  about 
2  per  cent.  The  average  daily  wage  for  a  man  during  1928-29  was  5-20  kr. 
per  day  if  he  kept  himself,  and  for  a  woman  3-49  kr.  The  averages  for  1929-30 
were  5-06  and  3-40  kr.  per  day.  The  net  profits  of  farmers  continue  to  decline, 
and  the  price  of  farms  are  wTeaker. 

Exports  of  butter  declined  considerably  in  1930  (107  tons  against  540  tons) ; 
those  of  cheese  went  up  slightly  (626  against  610  tons) ;  and  those  of  eggs  were 
larger  (718  tons  against  677  tons). 

SILVER  FOX  FARMING 

The  year  witnessed  the  climax  of  the  development  of  fur-farming  in  Nor- 
way. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  new 
fur-farming  companies  were  organized  to  which  subscriptions  to  stock  issues 
were  invited,  issues  which  aggregated  14-1  million  kroner  (approximately 
$3,850,000).  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  many  evidences  of  great 
disappointment  among  farmers  and  shareholders  that  their  hopes  for  maintained 
and  perhaps  increasing  demand  and  prices  for  breeding  stock  were  not  likely 
to  be  realized.  There  now  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  continuing 
solvency  of  the  industry  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  pelt  production,  and  steps 
to  secure  marketable  pelts  are  now  being  made  by  those  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Early  in  1931  the  first  shipment  of  pelts  from  a 
newly  organized  co-operative  organization  will  be  made  to  the  London  auction 
—a  shipment  of  some  9,000  pelts. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Teade  Commissioner 

II 

NETHERLANDS  BANK 

The  operations  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  during  the  year  were  influenced 
by  three  chief  factors — the  state  of  the  foreign  rates  of  exchange,  the  easy  money 
market,  and  the  condition  of  home  trade  and  industry. 

The  following  table  gives  the  position  of  the  bank  at  different  periods 
throughout  the  year.   The  figures  are  in  thousands  of  guilders: — 


Cover  Bills  Advances  on 

1930  Other      Per-  Dis-  Securities  Foreign  Miscel- 

Circulation  Debts  centage  counted  and  Goods      Bills  laneous 

January  6                               845,023  23,805       54  72,048  94,175  219,271  37,505 

March  31                                830,501  14,119       54  51,593  119,000  204,207  29,950 

June  30                                   843,171  32,117       52  50,100  108,527  237,082  34,241 

September  29                          831,055  21,053       48£  48,702  91,134  242,912  57,045 

December  29                            842,974  30,700       51$  49,501  98,550  240,821  40,005 


A  striking  feature  has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bank  in  relation  to  foreign  countries.  This  is  indicated  by  the  gold 
reserves,  the  total  amount  of  foreign  bills  held,  and  the  item  "  miscellaneous 
accounts,"  which  includes  the  credits  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  foreign  bank- 
ing institutions. 

The  gold  reserve  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
was  as  follows  (in  florins):  January  6,  447,455,000;  March  31,  431,962,000; 
June  30,  431,915,000;  September  29,  390,579,000;  and  December  29,  426,163,000. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1930  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation 
rose  slightly,  but  this  was  chiefly  due  to  meeting  normal  end-of-year  demands. 
Owing  to  the  general  depression,  industry  has  made  hardly  any  appeals  to  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  amount  of  bills  discounted,  which 
decreased  from  72,648,000  fl.  on  January  6  to  49,501,000  fl.  on  December  29. 

The  cover  precentage  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  approximately  51^  per 
cent.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  only  gold  and  silver  are  legal 
cover;  foreign  bills  and  credits  in  foreign  countries  are  not  reckoned  as  such. 
The  statutory  cover  is  40  per  cent. 

MONEY  MARKET 

The  easiness  of  the  money  market  was  reflected  in  the  quotations  for  private 
discounting.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1930  these  reached  an  unusually  low  level, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Private  Discount  Bates 

Lowest  Highest 
Quotations  Quotations 
Per  Cent 


January   2£  3f 

February   2%  2| 

March  ..  2\U  2Wxq 

April   23/ie  23 

May   2  21%e 

June   If  .2* 

July   lHie  2Vi6 

August   If  l£ 

September  .   Jdfte  2| 

October                           .  .  .  ;   l5/i6  l15/i6 

November   Ik  1£ 

December   l£  If 
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The  demand  for  prolongations  gradually  declined  throughout  the  period 
under  review,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  liquidation  proceedings.  The  rise  in 
rates  which  marked  the  end  of  the  period  was  not  the  result  of  greater  activity 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  was  caused  by  measures  which  are  always  adopted 
in  the  money  market  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  prolongation  rates  for  the 
past  three  years  were:  1928,  4-1595  per  cent;  1920,  4-9003;  1930,  2-1825  per 
cent.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  interest  paid  by  banks  for  deposits 
has  greatly  diminished.  As  a  rule,  the  interest  on  money  which  can  be  with- 
drawn without  notice  is  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent  per  annum. 

STOCK  MARKET 

Business  on  the  stock  market  in  1930  has  reacted  with  the  general  depres- 
sion. In  almost  all  groups  there  was  a  steady  deflation  of  values,  interrupted 
on  rare  occasions  by  short  periods  of  recovery.  Furthermore,  on  December  30, 
1930.  the  prices  of  stocks  were  in  many  cases  lower  than  they  had  been  at  any 
time  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  losses  on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange 
from  January  1  to  November  15,  1930  (the  number  of  issues  under  each  group 
is  placed  within  parentheses).  Prices  continued  to  fall  after  this  date,  but  the 
general  tendency  was  not  affected: — 


Loss  from 

Loss  of 

Capital 

Jan.  1  to 

Capital 

Group 

Issues 

issued 

Nov.  15 

issued  in 

(Fl.) 

(Fl.) 

Per  Cent 

..(6) 

276,500,000 

45,290,000 

18 

Industrial  concerns  

(28) 

511,152,080 

447,899,102 

87 

Electricity  and  gas  companies. 

..(2) 

27,329,000 

12,088,460 

44 

Commercial  concerns  

..(9) 

52,825,000 

18,599,250 

35 

..(4) 

20,750,400 

13,580,216 

67 

..(2) 

507.224,000 

455,061,600 

90 

•  •do) 

45,477,800 

22,155,918 

50 

..(5) 

108,500,000 

41,970,000 

39 

..(19) 

100,100,800 

103,716,916 

103 

..(  7) 

54,134,000 

40,043,360 

74 

Tea  concerns   

..(9) 

6,960,000 

4,012,700 

57 

Various  colonial   concerns    .  . 

..(6) 

7.824,000 

5,510,580 

70 

•  •(5) 

14,950,000 

1,902,500 

12-J 

1,733,727,080 

1,211,830,602 

69 

Among  the  various  issues  in  the  Amsterdam  exchange,  attention  was  chiefly 
focussed  on  industrials.  The  drop  in  prices  has  been  most  marked  in  the  stocks 
of  Philips  Electric  Lamp  Works.  After  a  period  during  which  satisfactory 
reports  of  operations  were  circulated,  a  prospectus  was  issued  by  the  company 
at  the  beginning  of  November  concerning  the  issue  of  30,000,000  fl.  5  per  cent 
bonds,  of  which  10,00,000  fl.  were  placed  abroad.  This  confirmed  the  current 
rumours  that  for  1930  a  lower  dividend  would  be  declared.  The  dividend  paid 
on  ordinary  shares  in  1929,  1928,  and  1927  was  21  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  two 
preceding  years  16  per  cent. 

In  the  explanatory  remarks  in  this  prospectus,  it  was  stated  by  the  board 
of  directors  that  the  first  months  of  the  year  had  been  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  but  later  on  the  general  trade  slump  had  affected  business.  In  par- 
ticular, the  prices  of  certain  articles  had  been  lower  than  in  previous  years. 
Although  sales  were  still  increasing  and  the  total  turnover  for  1930  would  be 
larger  than  that  of  1929,  yet  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  profits  of  1930 
would  be  lower  than  those  of  1929. 

In  the  artificial  silk  companies  the  highest  quotation  for  shares  was  135  per 
cent  and  the  lowest  44  per  cent.  Little  comment  is  needed.   The  fall  was  caused 
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by  the  general  trade  slump,  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  public,  and  in  some 
cases  also  the  effect  of  forced  sales.  The  export  figures,  based  on  the  weights 
exported,  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  the  price  is  so  low  that  there  can  hardly 
be  any  profit  left. 

Shares  in  sugar  concerns  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  There 
have  been  great  fluctuations  in  prices,  which  finally  culminated  in  a  heavy  fall. 

Tobacco  shares  also  have  declined  considerably.  There  are  various  con- 
tributing causes,  but  one  of  the  chief  is  the  raising  of  the  import  duty  on  tobacco 
in  Germany  from  80  to  200  marks  per  100  kilograms.  Besides  this,  the  crop  of 
1929,  which  was  sold  in  1930,  was  by  no  means  a  good  one. 

The  rubber  market  has  been  fairly  quiet.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  the 
commodity  there  has  been  a  decline  in  Dutch  East  Indian  production,  both 
plantation  and  native-grown. 

Oil  shares  have  seen  great  fluctuations,  the  Royal  Dutch  shares  taking  the 
lead.   During  the  last  quarter  of  1930  they  dropped  from  336  to  280f. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  current  low  ebb  of  business  activity  is  well  illustrated  by  the  apathy 
of  the  Dutch  issue  market  during  1930.  This  applies  to  stocks.  The  bond  issues 
increased.  The  situation  as  far  as  the  stock  issues  are  concerned  is  as  follows, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1928  and  1929:  — 


1930 

1929 

1928 

(Thousands  of  Guilders) 

445 

2,450 

10,471 

6,68? 

4,358 

6,800 

7,587 

114;888 

48,990 

Cultivation  and  trading  companies;  mining  com- 

2,165 

9,610 

107,016 

12,000 

11,000 

4,846 

4,325 

6,605 

21,730 

147,631 

190,882 

18,202 

233,410 

224,744 

Owing  to  the  twin  evils,  overproduction  and  under-consumption,  which  were 
evident  in  most  branches  of  industry,  no  important  extensions  took  place  during 
the  period,  and  as  a  result  the  amount  of  new  shares  issued  during  1930  was 
only  7,587,000  fl.  This  compares  unfavourably  with  1929  and  1928,  when  the 
amounts  involved  were  115,000,000  fl.  and  49,000,000  fl.  respectively.  The  prin- 
cipal industrial  issues  in  1930  were:  Van  Gelder  paper  factories,  4,500,000  fl. 
(actually  paid,  6,200,000  fl.) ;  Chamette  factories,  450,000  fl.  (actually  paid, 
517,000  fl.);  Heemaf,  675,000  fl.  at  par;  and  the  Alg.  Ned.  Ind.  Electriciteits 
Maatschappy,  1,042,000  fl.  at  102^. 

The  cultivation,  trading,  and  mining  companies  issued  new  shares  to  the 
amount  of  only  2,165,000  fl.,  owing  to  distressed  economic  conditions  in  the 
tropics.  The  principal  issues  were:  Bandar  Rubber,  425,000  fl.;  Cultuur  Mij. 
Ponok  Gedeh,  540,000  fl.;  and  Societe  Franco-Javanaise,  The  Hague,  800,000  fl. 
The  group  "others"  includes:  Insurance  Company  "  De  Nederlanden  van 
1845,"  300,000  fl.;  Eerste  Levensverzekerings  Mij.,  133,000;  Nederl.  Indische 
Levensverzekering  Mij.,  878,000  fl. 
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Provincial  and  municipal  loans  . 

1)] 

[22,209 

3357,807] 

C 

54,287 

L  13,352  > 

F 

10.000 

F  ....J 

Banking  and  credit  institutions. 

D 

11,000 

1)  400) 

F 

F  1,0005 

D 

D  1,0001 

Industrial  enterprises  , 

C 

C  1,0005 

D 

26,352 

D  7,5751 

C 

3,258 

C  4,000  y 

F 

25,250 

F  8,3  50 j 

Cultivation,  trading  and  mining 

companies  

D  21,500 

D  11,3801 

C 

1,000 

C  .... 

F 

26.500 

Railway  companies  

D 

10,000 

Fo  :::: 

F 

2,000 

F  5,000{ 

Shipping  companies  

D 

10,000 

D  1251 

F 

2,500 

F 

Others  . .  

D 

4.742 

D  2,1901 

F 

1,250 

F  ...J 

BONDS 

The  position  regarding  bond  issues  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

(P=Dutchj  F=Foreign;  and  C  =  Conversion) 

1930            1929             1930  1929 

Total  Total 
In  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Government  loans   D  65,830      D   ] 

C                   C  69,020  \       152,430  69,020 

F  86,600       F  ....J 
57,8671 

186,496  71,219 

11,000  1,400 
....  2,000 

54,860  19,725 

49,000  11,380 

12,000  5,000 

12,500  125 

5,992  2,190 

Total                                                                              484,278  182,059 

Conversions                                                                    58,545  87,372 

New  money   425,733       .  94,687 

Represented  by  484,278,000  fl.  in  1930  as  against  182,000,000  in  1929,  bond 
issues  form  a  marked  contrast  with  stocks.  If  the  conversions  are  not  taken  into 
consideration,  the  difference  as  compared  with  1929  is  even  still  larger,  and  the 
respective  amounts  are  426  million  and  95  million,  or  in  1930  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  in  1929.  Dutch  State  loans  appear  with  65*8  million  guilders. 
They  include  two  Dutch  East  Indian  loans.  As  far  as  foreign  State  loans  are 
concerned,  86,600,000  fl.  were  issued  during  1930,  but  none  in  1929.  The  loan 
to  Germany  under  the  provisions  of  the  Young  Plan,  which  amounted  to 
73.000,000  fl.  per  cent  bonds  at  90,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  amount.  Only 
40  per  cent  of  the  Young  Plan  loan  was  taken  by  the  private  public,  however. 
The  balance  was  distributed  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

Dutch  provinces  and  municipalities  issued  securities  worth  122,000,000  fl. 
in  1930  as  against  58,000,000  fl.  in  1929,  and  they  converted  54,300,000  fl.  in 
1930  compared  with  13,400,000  fl.  in  1929.  Among  the  larger  issues  the  city  of 
Rotterdam  took  up  31,700,000  fl.;  Amsterdam,  19,000,000  fl.;  The  Hague, 
10,000,000  fl. ;  and  the  Province  of  North  Holland,  18,000,000  fl. 

As  regards  industrial  enterprises,  26,352,000  fl.  shown  on  the  foregoing  table 
is  largely  made  up  by  an  issue  of  20,000,000  fl.  5  per  cent  bonds  by  Philips 
Glowlampworks  at  Eindhoven. 

As  far  as  the  plantation,  trading,  and  mining  companies  are  concerned,  the 
largest  issue  was  that  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company  with  16,500,000 
fl.  4  per  cent  bonds.  Others  included  the  Dutch  State  Railways  (10,000,000  fl.) 
and  the  Steamship  Company  "  Nederland,"  Amsterdam  (10,000,000  fl.). 

SAVINGS  BANKS 

Notwithstanding  the  crisis,  the  private  savings  banks,  judging  by  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  deposits  and  of  the  number  of  depositors,  are  flourishing.  This 
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is  to  no  slight  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  investor,  lacking  confidence 
in  the  future,  puts  his  money  in  the  bank  rather  than  directly  into  some  form 
of  speculative  enterprise. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  period  being  dealt  with  deposits  exceeded 
withdrawals  in  the  private  savings  banks  by  nearly  30,000,000  fl.  This  is  in 
comparison  with  a  surplus  of  11,000,000  fl.  in  136  banks  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1929.  The  number  of  depositors  increased  by  more  than  5,800. 
On  January  1,  1930,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  savings 
banks  was  about  300,000,000  fl. 

The  balance  at  the  end  of  November  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  also 
rose  from  343,000,000  fl.  to  364,000,000  fl.  The  number  of  savings  certificates 
issued  rose  by  40,000  fl.  to  2,147,106  fl.  Farmers'  loan  banks  too  report  an 
increase  in  the  sums  deposited,  which  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  agricul- 
tural turnover,  by  which  money  becomes  temporarily  free. 

STATE  REVENUES 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  sources  from  which  the  State  derives 
its  revenue,  together  with  the  amounts  involved  during  1929  and  1930: — 

Returns  in  1930  Returns  in  1929 


Name  of  Taxes 

Fl. 

Fl. 

21,921,150 

21,355,730 

29,571,094 

28,114,393 

92,901,005 

87,414,393 

Wealth  tax  

15,235,291 

14,399,993 

20,230,094 

22,377,885 

07,120,125 

07,370,253 

4,029,942 

4,055,202 

Salt  

2,150,100 

1,979,773 

11,345,782 

12,380,848 

..  ..Excise 

2,580,817 

2,059,345 

Spirits  

.  .   .  .Excise 

30,820,750 

35,491,157 

15,034,018 

14,908,120 

53,301,003 

48,027,702 

28,818,011 

20,457,922 

1,081,302 

1.078,092 

24,070.012 

27.582,750 

23,024,754 

33,974,008 

43,970.143 

50,407,041 

Domains,  etc  

4,578,420 

4,125,250 

053,800 

053,837 

4,887,338 

5,143,098 

Total  .-.  ..  '^r'-r  il  Jli  .'. 

504,552,749 

511,223,274 

The  revenues  for  the  road  fund  were:  road  tax,  10,887,490  fl.;  and  bicycle  tax, 
6,797,280  fl.— a  total  of  17,684,770  fl. 

The  difference  between  the  total  returns  in  1930  and  those  in  1929  is  due 
partially  to  the  decline  of  10,900,000  fl.  in  registration  duties.  This  in  turn  was 
due  to  the  establishment  of  fewer  corporations,  and  to  the  lack  of  expansion  on 
the  part  of  those  already  established. 

The  receipts  from  stamp  duties  were  2,900,000  fl.  lower  than  during  1929, 
and  clearly  show  the  depression  which  prevailed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
1930. 

The  returns  from  succession  duties  also  show  a  decline  of  approximately 
6,500,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  1929.  The  high  returns  during  1929  were  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  extremely  cold  winter  of  1928  and  1929  many 
persons  died.  The  decreased  income  from  pilotage  dues  reflects  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  shipping. 

The  returns  from  dividend  and  royalty  taxes  were  over  2,000,000  fl.  less 
than  in  1929.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  1930  few  extra  dividends  were 
paid  and  many  East  Indian  companies  paid  no  dividends  at  all.    The  decrease 
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in  the  returns  from  import  duties  is  approximately  250,000  fl.  and  reflects  the 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  Dutch  public.  The  fall  in  value  of  foreign 
trade  was  also  demonstrated  by  a  decrease  of  the  income  from  statistical  duties 
amounting  to  over  000,000  fl. 

Receipts  from  income  tax  decreased  by  5,400,000  fl.,  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  returns  are  for  the  financial  year  1929-30.  For  the  year 
L 930-31  the  figure  will  be  much  lower.  Returns  from  the  excise  duty  on  sugar 
show  an  increase  of  approximately  4,700,000  fl.  This  is  due  to  the  compensating 
import  duty  which  was  levied  on  sugar  in  1930.  Despite  the  bad  business  con- 
ditions, the  amount  realized  from  excise  duties  on  tobaccos,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
has  increased  by  more  than  2,300,000  fl. 

The  total  State  revenue  during  1930  was  approximately  6,600,000  fl.  less 
than  in  1929.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated,  however,  that  1929  was  a 
record  period. 

BUDGET  FOR  1931 

The  budget  for  1931  is  as  follows: — 

Ordinary  Service  Capital  Service 

Florins  Florins 

Revenues                                                                 603.447,281  53,859,115 

Expenditures                                                         612,543,367  155,356,920 

Debit  balance   9,096,086  101,497,805 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  for  the  financial  year  1931  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  approximately  9,000,000  fl.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  the  Minister  of  Finance  states  that  it  may  be  possible  to  effect 
a  saving  of  approximately  3,000,000  fl.  on  the  expenditures,  A  bill  to  increase 
the  excise  duty  on  spirits,  which  has  been  recently  passed  by  the  States  General, 
will  also  mean  an  additional  revenue  of  4,000,000  fl.,  so  that  accordingly  the 
deficit  for  1931  may  be  as  low  as  2,000,000  fl.  The  minister  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  taxation,  and  that  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  uneasiness. 


COST  OF  LIVING 

Although  there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the  index  figures  of  whole- 
sale prices,  the  general  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  very  small.  The  general 
wholesale  figure  index  cipher  for  a  total  of  forty-eight  articles  based  on  1913 
prices  dropped  from  131  in  January  to  107  in  December  as  against  a  decrease 
from  146  in  January,  1929,  to  135  in  December,  1929. 

Taking  twenty-eight  articles  of  foodstuffs  alone,  and  comparing  again  on 
the  1913  wholesale  basis,  the  index  figure  decreased  from  134  in  January  to  111 
in  December  as  against  a  decrease  from  153  in  January,  1929,  to  140  in  Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

Wages  and  rents  also  remain  at  their  previous  levels,  and  until  such  time  as 
the  cost  of  living  begins  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  lower  prices  ruling  for 
many  of  the  country's  basic  agricultural  commodities,  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tress is  inevitable. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  common  with  most  other  countries,  the  burden  of  a  growing  amount  of 
unemployment  has  made  itself  felt,  although  it  has  not  reached  the  same  serious 
proportions  as  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  com- 
paratively small  importance  of  industry  in  the  Netherlands.  The  diamond  trade 
is  the  most  seriously  affected  with  68  •  7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
out  of  work  in  November.   The  other  principal  sufferers  are  the  ceramic,  build- 
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ing,  woodworking,  and  metal  industries.  The  total  percentage  of  unemployment, 
which  in  November  stood  at  10-2,  compared  unfavourably  with  4-2  during 
November,  1929. 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  preceding  notes  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  Netherlands  is 
feeling  the  depression,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  optimism  that  the  situation 
will  not  become  worse,  although  it  is  appreciated  that  no  immediate  and  rapid 
recovery  can  be  looked  for.  Conditions  locally,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  to 
a  high  degree  dependent  on  world  conditions,  and  the  one  will  not  improve  with- 
out the  other. 

In  the  meantime  trade  is  handicapped  by  price  instability,  and  all  classes 
of  purchasers  have  cut  their  requirements  to  a  minimum  in  the  belief  that  there 
may  be  further  reductions.  The  contraction  of  purchasing  power  has  also  affected 
business,  particularly  in  luxury  and  semi-luxury  articles.  At  the  same  time,  the 
turnover  of  these  commodities  for  which  a  more  or  less  inelastic  demand  exists 
remains  pretty  close  to  normal,  and  no  change  in  this  respect  need  be  antici- 
pated, although  competition  from  all  sources  is  becoming  increasingly  severe. 

CHAIN  STORE  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Canadian  firms  supplying  chain  stores  in  Canada,  and  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  shipping  products  suitable  for  this  purpose  to  the  Netherlands,  are 
requested  to  send  c.i.f.  prices  and,  wherever  possible,  samples  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mac- 
gillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
The  products  referred  to  are  retailed  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,  and  include  various 
lines  of  foodstuffs,  garment  hangers,  shopping  bags  (paper) ,  rubber  balls,  framed 
pictures  and  mirrors,  fancy  boxes,  pennants,  leather  novelties,  stationery,  wire 
goods,  bibs,  hardware,  textiles,  household  accessories. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  write  to  Mr.  Macgillivrary  on  the  sub- 
ject are  requested  to  send  duplicates  of  letters  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  19548)  for  follow-up  purposes. 

FRUIT-PRESERVING  AND  TINSMITHING  MACHINERY  FOR 

BELGIUM 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Brussels,  on  behalf  of  a  firm  who  wish  to  purchase  machinery  used 
in  the  tinsmithing  trade,  as  well  as  equipment  suitable  for  the  treatment  of 
fruits  either  in  the  form  of  preserves  or  dried,  desiccated  or  dehydrated.  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  are  requested  to  send  illustrated  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices 
direct  to  Mr.  Guay. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  David  Willet  Ledingham  has  been  appointed  as  Vice-Consul  of  Sweden 
at  Saint  John,  N.B. ,  and  Mr.  Walter  M.  Walsh  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  PERU  AND  ECUADOR 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  published  a  leaflet  on 
"  Documentation  of  Shipments  to  Peru,"  superseding  one  issued  in  1926,  and  a 
leaflet  dealing  with  the  same  subject  for  Ecuador.  Interested  Canadian  firms 
may  obtain  copies  of  these  leaflets  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE   OF  TURKEY 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  Turkish  pound  is  equal  to  approximately  48-5  Canadian  cents.] 

Athens,  February  5,  1931. — Statistics  issued  by  the  Customs  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  external  trade  of  Turkey  during  the  ten  months  ended  October 
31,  1930,  compare  as  follows  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1929: — 

Jan.-Oct.,  1930     Jan.-Oct.,  1929  Difference 
Figures  in  Turkish  Pounds 
117,838,937  231.063.056  -113,224,119 

120,499,925  119,575,313       +  924,612 

Trade  balance   -f    2,660,988  —111,487,743 

The  above  figures  for  1930  show  a  heavy  regression  in  imports,  a  slight 
increase  in  exports,  and  the  substitution  of  a  favourable  for  an  unfavourable 
trade  balance. 

FALL  IN  IMPORTS 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  average 
prices  of  all  world  commodities  within  the  past  year  have  decreased  by  about 
15  per  cent.  The  fall  in  imports  is  partly  explained  by  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  necessary  absorption  of  the  large  accumulation  of 
stocks  made  in  the  summer  of  1929  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  customs 
tariff  on  October  1.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1361,  March  1, 
1930,  page  336.)  In  anticipation  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  new  cus- 
toms tariff,  merchants  rather  ill-advisedly  placed  orders  far  in  excess  of  their 
requirements.  The  consequence  was  that  imports  of  merchandise  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1929,  alone  rose  to  Ltqs. 123,000,000 
against  Ltqs.63,000,000  for  the  same  period  in  1928,  an  increase  of  Ltqs.60,- 
000,000.  The  upsetting  of  the  Turkish  exchange  by  these  excessive  purchases 
necessitated  at  the  beginning  of  1930  the  close  regulation  of  operations  in 
foreign  currencies,  and  this  in  itself  had  the  effect  of  limiting  purchases  abroad. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  as  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  modifi- 
cation in  the  control  of  exchange  operations  and  the  probability  of  a  gradual 
diminution  of  stocks,  no  upward  tendency  in  imports  has  been  seen  throughout 
the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  1930.  To  the  purely  temporary  reasons,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  add  that  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
consequent  upon  a  series  of  bad  crops  and  the  general  economic  crisis. 

progress  in  exports 

Turkey  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  it  consequently  follows  that 
crops  have  an  important  bearing  upon  her  exports,  not  to  mention  her  entire 
economy.  In  1930  crops  were  generally  favourable,  but  a  considerable  fall  took 
place  in  the  prices  of  the  majority  of  Turkey's  principal  articles  of  export,  with 
the  result  that  if  the  tonnage  of  exports,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  nuts,  and  tobacco,  was  sensibly  greater  during  the  ten  first 
months  of  1930  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  the  excess 
in  value— and  the  export  season  is  not  entirely  covered  by  the  returns  under 
review— amounted  to  only  924,612  Turkish  pounds. 

To  illustrate  the  situation,  comparisons  of  the  crop  estimates  for  1930  and 
1929,  and  of  prices  obtaining  for  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  September  of 
these  years,  are  given: — 


Imports 
Exports 
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Crop  Estimates 

Products                                                       Units  1930  1929 

Cotton  Bales  135,000  150,000 

Sultanas  Metric  tons  35,000  58,000 

[8  Metric  tons  25,000  32,000 

Opium  Cases  7,500  2,000 

\  alonia  Metric  tons  35,000  55,000 

Cocoons  Kilos  1,500,000  2.000,000 

Tobacco  Kilos  45,000,000  35,000,000 

Olive  oil  Metric  tons  25,000  15,000 

N"t*  Kantars1  1,000,000  80,000 

Wheat  Metric  tons    2,000,000 

Prices  of  Principal  Commodities  of  Export 

September,  September, 
Products  1930  1929 

In  piastres  per  oke  (2) 

Shelled  nuts   67.68  150 

>s  uts  in  shell   32  70 

Maife  6  13 

g*fley   5*  ioi 

JJ  *eat                                                                                  H  16M8J 

*  otton                                                                              68-70  80-82 

Opium  (druggist's)                                                               15-19  33.40 

Silk                                                                                    14-15  20-21 

Olive  oil                                                                      .           67-68  80-85 

Cocoons                                                                             250-260  350-400 

Wool                                                                                   57-6O  104-105 

Mohair — Ankara  1                                                                   110  175 

C  urrants— Prices  from  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  1929. 
Tobacco.— Good  qualities  (Izmir  and  Samsun).    Prices  10  to  20  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  1929.    Lower  prices  for  other  products. 

I  One  kantar  is  equal  to  44  okes;  one  oke  is  equal  to  2-8264  pounds. 
-  One  Turkish  pound  is  equal  to  100  piastres. 

The  slight  progress  observed  in  Turkey's  exports  for  the  ten  months  ended 
October  31,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1929,  in  no  way  weakens 
the  impression  of  a  lessening  in  the  economic  wealth  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
total  sales  abroad,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  authoritative  sources, 
have  since  1925  been  steadily  falling. 

FAVOURABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  with  respect  to  both  imports  and 
exports,  the  favourable  trade  balance  of  Ltqs.2,660,988  for  the  period  under 
review,  although  in  contrast  to  the  usual  deficit  both  before  and  since  the  war, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  an  improvement  in  the  external  trade  of  Turkey. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  general  features  of  Turkey's  external  trade  have 
not  in  the  last  two  months  of  1930  brought  about  changes  of  any  importance. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 

Some  data  are  given  below,  from  the  Turkish  official  statistics  for  1927  and 
1928 — the  latest  detailed  statistics  available — of  imports  and  exports,  value  only 
being  taken  into  consideration: — 

Imports  Exports 

Classification 

Live  animals  (heads)  

Animal  products  and  fish  

Cereals  and  products  thereof..  .. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Colonial  goods  and  sweets  

Fermented  drinks,  spirits,  vinegar 
and  mineral  water.  .  .  .  .  .   .  . 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

In  Turkish  Pounds 

In  Turkish  Pounds 

3.298,779 

4,830,618 

4,337,486 

2,707,476 

1,482,729 

1,381,537 

7,137,433 

7,601,853 

4.065,676 

8,763,576 

9,016,200 

6,147,023 

1,440,866 

2.785,598 

25,571,396 

34,321,343 

20,374,482 

20,453,661 

118,316 

106,609 

664,021 

474,615 

113,760 

1,072 

3,779.790 

3.550,433 

7,717,868 

1,473,485 
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principal  imports  and  exports  of  ttrkey — Concluded 

Imports  Exports 


Classification 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

In  Turkish  Pounds 

In  Turkish  Pounds 

138,464 

896,233 

44,007,177 

54,197,143 

Seeds,  plants,  fodder  and  vegetable 

219.180 

240,631 

2.788.072 

4.709.310 

Raw  hides  and  animal  -waste  . . 

3.0S8.156 

3.176.461 

3.185.160 

6,237.613 

Tanned  hides,  leather  and  furs.. 

5.753.658 

6,121.256 

3,237.242 

3,503.683 

72,930 

76,312 

24,933 

22,840 

Timber,      -\voodemvare,  baskets, 
sieves  and  brushes  

2.989.638 

1,963,000 

2.637.296 

3.189.564 

5,064.837 

5.385,532 

314.893 

296,765 

50,829,574 

52,449.271 

10,675,441 

10,320,475 

Flax,  hemp   and  other  vegetable 

material  excepting  cotton .    .  . 

5,252,912 
4.424.430 

5,051,593 

109,833 

167.491 

Silk,  silk  yarn  and  fabrics  .  . 

3.960.818 

1.641,400 

2,294.349 

Wool,  woollen  yarn  and  fabrics.. 

18,743,626 

15,767,238 

17,082,021 

18,500,063 

Ready-made      suits,  fashionable 

2.165.931 

1.980.990 

119.634 

67.948 

Rubber,  rubber  goods  and  oil  cloth 

3.599.830 

4.497.140 

17,601 

22.746 

Combustibles  

2,265,243 

1,094,639 

1,555,543 

1,650,450 

Glass,  stones,  porcelain  and  glass- 

6.784.918 

6,001,316 

311.583 

210,155 

Metals   

22.502.531 

26.326.745 

4.743.504 

3,738.871 

9,488.127 

10.462.524 

152.773 

229.978 

Vehicles,  lorries,  boats  

5,827,074 

8,128,376 

85,847 

128,063 

Watches,  clocks,  and  musical  in- 

5,042,525 

4,050,031 

93,504 

95,279 

Industrial  oil  and  grease,  candles 

9,708.117 

11.185.352 

171.105 

91,781 

875,253 

572,281 

745 

50 

Colours,  dyes  and  chemicals,  drugs, 

6.172.463 

7,187,835 

9.823,855 

10,613.225 

Articles  not  otherwise  designated 

5,282.394 

4,716,163 

1,629,377 

890,786 

The  total  value  of  Turkish  imports  for  1927  and  1928  respectively  amounted 
to  Ltqs.211,398,154  and  Ltqs.223.53L775,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
$102,528,105  and  $108,412,291:  whilst  that  of  exports  for  the  same  vears  stood 
at  Ltqs.158,420,998  and  Ltqs.  173,53  7,489  or  $76,834,185  and  $84,165,682.  "The 
principal  imports  for  the  foregoing  period  were  as  follows:  food  products,  cereals 
and  their  derivatives;  colonial  goods  and  sweets;  cotton  and  cotton  cloth; 
metals  and  metal  manufactures;  and  wool,  woollen  yarn,  woollen  goods,  and 
ready-made  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  exports  were 
represented  by  tobacco,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

For  the  past  few  years  and  up  to  1926  inclusive  Italy  has  obtained  the 
largest  share  of  the  import  trade  of  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  was 
Turkey's  best  customer.  In  1927 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  share  of  each  country  in  Turkey's  external  trade — Italy 
remained  Turkey's  best  customer,  but  fell  to  fourth  place  in  imports.  Germany 
held  first  place  in  the  import  trade  in  1927  with  14-19  per  cent,  followed  by 
France  (13-81),  United  Kingdom  (13-60),  and  Italy  (12-33).  In  that  year 
exports  to  Italy  were  23-37  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  United  States 
(15-52),  France  (10-70),  the  United  Kingdom  (10-63),  and  Germany  (9-29). 

In  1927  and  1928  the  articles  of  import  contributed  by  Great  Britain  were 
principally  cotton  yarn,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  cutlery,  machinery,  and 
provisions.  The  products  originating  in  France  comprised  ready-made  clothes, 
woollen  cloth,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  goods,  rubber  articles,  rice,  and  foodstuffs. 
Germany  sent  forward  machinery,  metal  manufactures,  tools,  manufactures  in 
general,  chemicals,  food  products,  and  leather.  The  largest  item  in  the  Italian 
export  trade  to  Turkey  was  represented  by  cotton.  Automobiles,  motor  vehicle 
accessories,  rubber  goods,  provisions,  flour,  wheat,  etc.,  formed  the  principal 
commodities  exported  by  the  United  States  to  this  country.  Since  1928  the 
situation  has  been  sensibly  the  same  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  products 
shipped  by  the  above  countries  to  Turkey. 
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Canada's  trade  with  turkey 

Statistics  issiu-il  by  the  Turkish  Customs  Administration  do  not  record  the 
trade  effected  with  Canada.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Ottawa,  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  give  the  principal  Canadian 
exports  to  and  imports  from  Turkey  as  follows:  — 

Principal  Canadian  Exports  to  Turkey 

Fiscal  Year  ended  March  31 


Commodities 

1930 

1929  . 

Difference 

il  

$  82.079 

$146,953 

-$64,274 

Wheat  

13,000 

59,894 

—  46,894 

17,505 

6,606 

+  10,899 

Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  ..  .. 

1,178 

2,066 

-  888 

2,776 

85 

+  2,691 

317 

2,853 

-  2,536 

Internal  combustion  engines  

290 

290 

11.285 

5,418 

+  5,867 

3.429 

8,961 

-  5,532 

Other  farm  implements  and  parts.  . 

6,091 

4,509 

+  1,582 

4,140 

-  4,140 

22,659 

46,051 

-  23,392 

Principal  Canadian  Imports  from  Turkey 


Total   $496,156  $574,178  -$78,022 

Dates   569  1,450  -  12,419 

Figs   214,408  199,682  +  14,726 

Raisins   27,709  59,785  —  32,076 

Nuts   4.248  10.082  -  5,834 

Wool  carpets   243,321  298,292  —  54,971 

Musical  instruments   752  132  +  620 


Canada's  trade  with  Turkey  has  always  been  very  limited,  and  under 
present  circumstances  no  hope  can  be  held  for  an  appreciable  development  of 
the  Dominion's  export  trade  with  this  country.  In  fact,  besides  adverse  condi- 
tions at  present  prevailing  in  the  Turkish  market,  the  absence  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment and  lack  of  direct  communications  with  Turkey  put  Canada  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  However,  in  the  event  of  these  hindrances  disappearing  and  con- 
ditions becoming  better,  this  market  should  be  worthy  of  close  attention  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  exporters. 

For  information  on  the  trade  centres,  trade  methods,  and  opportunities  of 
trade  in  Turkey  reference  is  made  to  the  reports  which  were  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1346,  1347,  1348,  1349. 


INSURANCE  OPENINGS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes  under 
date  January  31,  1931,  that  a  large  insurance  firm  in  Shanghai,  with  excellent 
connections  throughout  the  interior,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  representation 
of  Canadian  companies  for  life,  marine,  burglary,  accident,  and  other  classes  of 
insurance.  This  firm  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  memorandum  outlining 
insurance  methods  in  China,  together  with  examples  of  insurance  contracts  and 
of  the  forms  used  in  Central  and  North  China. 

Interested  Canadian  insurance  companies  can  refer  to  this  memorandum 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  February  7,  1931. — The  outlook  for  trade,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  throughout  China  is,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  extremely 
uncertain  and  is  the  occasion  of  grave  concern.  The  chaotic  state  of  silver  is 
probably  the  primary  cause  of  China's  difficulties  and  directly  affects  trade  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  shrinkage  of  foreign  markets. 

With  the  cessation  of  civil  warfare  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  energetic  measures  by  the  Central  Government  of  Nanking  to  suppress 
banditry  in  the  interior  provinces,  it  was  expected  that  China  would  at  last 
be  enabled  to  put  in  hand  a  number  of  reconstruction  schemes,  to  improve  and 
expand  her  internal  transportation  systems,  and  to  establish  the  many  industries 
which  are  required  to  utilize  her  great  natural  resources.  The  immediate  effect 
of  this  situation  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  a  great  expansion  of  the 
import  trade. 

The  steady  and,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  accelerated  decline  in  silver 
values  has,  however,  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
China  importers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  orders  for  even  essential 
replacements  of  machinery  and  stocks.  Retrenchment  .in  all  groups  of  trade 
and  industry  dependent  on  foreign  products  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  imposition  of  a  new  national  tariff  on  January  1,  under  which  heavy 
increases  were  made  in  practically  all  classes  of  commodities,  has  added  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  low  silver,  and  in  many  products  the  combination  of 
these  two  factors  has  practically  excluded  imports.  In  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned, however,  the  new  tariff  should  not  operate  as  adversely  as  in  the  case 
of  some  other  countries,  as  the  duties  imposed  on  the  chief  imports  into  China 
from  the  Dominion  have  been  either  left  as  they  were  or  with  increases  that 
should  not  be  restrictive  in  their  operation. 

Such  important  exports,  however,  as  wheat,  flour,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  exchange  problem  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
by  the  serious  drop  in  the  Australian  pound  which,  despite  the  low  price  of 
Canadian  wheat,  has  made  Australian  quotations  from  12  to  14  per  cent  under 
ruling  Canadian  prices. 

1930'  CUSTOMS  REVENUE 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China  has  just 
released  an  official  statement  of  customs  revenue  collections  for  1930,  which, 
in  view  of  the  almost  universal  decreases  shown  in  Western  countries,  again 
indicates  the  remarkable  resilience  of  China's  trade,  and  its  ability  to  function 
despite  warfare  over  a  wide  area  and  disorganization  of  internal  traffic  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  total  receipts  are  shown  as  180,570,000  Haikwan  taels  as  compared 
with  152,830,000  Haikwan  taels  in  1929.  These  figures  represent  import  duties, 
export  duties,  coast  trade  duties,  transit  dues,  and  tonnage  dues.  The  wide 
fluctuation  which  took  place  in  silver  values  during  1930  renders  a  comparison 
in  gold  dollars  practically  impossible,  but  the  definite  increase  in  local  currency 
is  the  main  factor  of  importance. 

Of  the  main  Treaty  Ports  through  which  foreign  imports  passed,  the  follow- 
ing showed  increases,  viz:  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Tsingtao,  New- 
chwang,  Harbin,  and  Antung,  with  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Tsingtao  showing 
the  greatest  increases.   On  the  other  hand,  Dairen,  Tientsin,  and  Hankow  show 
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decreases:  Tientsin  from  15,000,000  to  13,000,000  Haikwan  taels,  this  being 
primarily  due  to  the  cessation  of  imports  of  flour  following  heavy  over-buying 
in  the  previous  year. 

Of  particular  interest,  and  indicative  of  the  stability  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, is  the  fact  that  all  foreign  loan  and  indemnity  obligations  secured  by  the 
customs  revenue,  including  the  service  of  the  Reorganization  Loan,  have  been 
met  in  full,  despite  the  fact  that  the  service  of  these  loan  obligations,  which  were 
payable  in  gold,  amounted  to  91,000,000  Shanghai  taels  as  compared  with 
65,000,000  Shanghai  taels  in  the  previous  year. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  Nationalist  Government  at  the  present  time  are 
concentrated  on  internal  reorganization  designed  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the 
various  provinces  following  the  abolition  of  provincial  transit  dues  known  as 
"  likin."  and  the  centralizing  of  the  country's  finances  under  the  Central 
( rovernment  in  Nanking.  If  the  Government  meets  with  even  fair  success  in 
this  endeavour  during  1931  an  important  step  forward  will  have  been  taken, 
and  many  new  markets  throughout  the  interior  will  be  opened  as  a  result  of 
the  freer  movement  of  products,  and  cessation  of  the  numerous  provincial  taxes 
which  made  the  cost  of  goods,  on  arrival  in  the  internal  markets,  prohibitive. 

Generally  speaking  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  with  any  improvement  in 
the  silver  situation  and  stabilization  of  world  trading  China  should  be  amongst 
the  first  countries  to  show  rapid  improvement,  and,  despite  her  growing  indus- 
trialism, will  continue  to  present  a  large  potential  market  for  Canadian  products. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE  IN  1930 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  January  30,  1931. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Kobe  in  1930  has  fallen 
off  by  nearly  30  per  cent  in  value  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  The 
figures  are  $543,410,499  as  against  $762,112,181— a  decrease  of  $248,701,686. 
The  lower  prices  realized  on  imports  were  partly  responsible  for  the  decrease, 
but  importers  have  been  buying  only  to  supply  their  immediate  needs  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  further  reduction  in  price,  and  the 
volume  is  far  below  that  of  last  year.  Declines  in  exports  can  be  traced  to 
the  smaller  demand  abroad.  There  has  been  little  apparent  effort  made  in  Japan 
towards  rationalization  and  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  only 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  in  the  restriction  of  output  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  all  the  existing  industries,  large  and  small,  from  going  to  the  wall. 
Imports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $281,824,323  as  against  $441,165,654  for 
the  previous  year,  while  exports  totalled  $261,586,176  as  against  $350,946,526. 
The  excess  of  imports  amounted  to  only  $20,238,147,  compared  with  $90,219,128 
for  the  previous  year,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  favourable  factor  in 
the  year's  trade. 

Customs  revenue  has  also  shown  a  considerable  slump,  totalling  37,232,000 
yen  as  against  50,603,000  yen  for  1929. 

In  spite  of  the  decreased  volume  of  trade,  the  number  of  boats  calling  at 
this  port  have  increased— 4,323  as  against  4,214  in  1929.  Of  this  total  3,015 
were  Japanese  and  1,308  foreign.  Vessels  clearing  from  Kobe  numbered  4,312 
as  against  4,180  for  the  previous  year.  Those  of  Japanese  registry  numbered 
3,007  in  1930  against  1,305  of  foreign  registry.  With  the  very  low  freight  rates 
prevailing,  and  the  lessened  volume  of  trade,  many  of  these  boats  are  operating 
at  a  distinct  loss. 
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Trade  of  the  Port  of  Kobe 


Exports 

Import? 

1930 

1929 

1930 

'  1929 

Values  in  Thou 

ands  of  Dollars 

19,590 

21.688 

24,556 

31,892 

9,738 

15,131 

173,092 

279,690 

Semi-manufactured  goods.  . 

.  77,116 

121,148 

41,700 

67,863 

.     ]  40,274 

172,278 

41,433 

60,156 

Others  

14,868 

20,721 

1,043 

1,564 

EXPORTS  V 

During  the  year  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  decreased  by  $2,078,000  from 
1929,  though  for  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  practically  the  same  as 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  that  year.  The  decreases  occurred  in  wheat 
flour,  sake,  colle,  and  dried  mushrooms,  while  a  slight  improvement  is  noted  in 
refined  sugar,  beans  and  peas,  and  comestibles  in  tins. 

Exports  of  raw  products  show  a  decrease  of  $5,393,000,  made  up  chiefly  of 
waste  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  bamboo,  and  pyrethrum  flowers,  while  a  slight 
increase  was  recorded  in  waste  silk. 

Exports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  fell  by  $44,032,000,  colza  oil  and  fish 
oil  being  the  only  items  to  show  increases.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  raw  silk, 
though  in  volume  this  commodity  has  shown  some  improvement  in  the  last  six 
months. 

Manufactured  goods  decreased  by  $32,004,000.  The  decline  for  the  last 
six  months  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  main  shrinkage  was  in  silk  piece  goods,  but  practically  all  items  recorded 
a  falling  off  both  in  value  and  quantity.  Cottons,  striped  tissue,  drills,  jeans, 
cotton  crepe,  grey  shirting,  and  handkerchiefs  were  among  the  items  that  showed 
decreases;  the  only  increases  were  in  cotton  prints  and  dyed  shirtings.  Most 
of  the  other  items  under  this  heading  also  showed  decreases. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  in  1930  declined  to  the  extent  of  $7,336,000  from  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of  beef,  raw  sugar,  and  wheat 
flour,  decreases  wTere  shown  in  all  the  major  items  such  as  rice,  wheat,  soya 
beans,  and  condensed  milk;  wheat  imports  fell  off  from  $5,626,000  in  1929  to 
$2,476,000  in  1930,  although  imports  for  the  last  three  months  have  exceeded 
slightly  the  imports  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1929. 

Raw  material  imports  recorded  a  decrease  of  $106,598,000,  and  the  declines 
covered  practically  all  the  items — crude  oil,  india-rubber,  nitrate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  cotton  (ginned),  wool,  timber,  cake  and  phosphorite  being 
among  the  number. 

Imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  fell  off  by  $26,163,000.  The  only  item 
showing  an  increase  in  value  was  volatile  oil;  petroleum,  mineral  oil,  dyes, 
cotton  yarn,  artificial  silk,  pulp,  aluminium,  lead,  zinc,  and  nickel  were  all 
imported  in  smaller  amounts. 

A  decrease  of  $18,723,000  was  shown  on  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
such  as  woollens,  packing  paper,  printing  paper,  dynamos,  metal  and  wood- 
working, and  spinning  and  other  machinery. 

Canada's  trade  with  the  port  of  kobe 
Exports  to  Canada  from  the  port  of  Kobe  in  1930  were  valued  at  $3,510,000 

as  against  $4,844,000  in  1929.   These  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  rice  ($82,- 

500),  beans,  peas  and  pulse  ($72,000),  silk  vrepe  ($585,500),  Fuji  silk  ($405,- 

500),  shell  buttons  ($91,500),  and  brushes  ($60,500). 

Imports  from  Canada  during  1930  were  valued  at  $3,897,500  as  against 

$6,295,000  in  1929.   In  order  to  show  Canada's  share  in  the  Kobe  trade  in  the 
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following  imports,  the  Kobe  totals  are  inserted  in  brackets  for  each  of  the 
items.  Imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  for  1930  were  valued  at  $1,508,500 
($4,285,000)  as  againsl  $1,115,000  ($4,574,000')  for  1929.  Lead  ingots  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $178,500  ($286,500)  as  against  $286,500  ($588,500)  in 
L929.  Imports  of  zinc  amounted  to  $102,000  ($196,000)  for  1930  and  $101,000 
($233,000)  tor  1929.  Wheat  imports  amounted  to  $1,255,000  ($3,150,000)  as 
againsl  $3,293,500  for  1929.  Other  imports  into  the  port  of  Kobe,  coming  in 
regular  shipments  and  which  arc  not  shown  in  the  Japanese  statistics,  are  motion 
picture  films,  papermakers'  felts,  nickel,  automobile  tires,  kraft  paper,  cheese, 
butter,  lettuce,  celery,  and  grapefruit. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Jamaica  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
cables  that  a  bill  amending  the  customs  tariff  of  Jamaica  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislative  Council  on  February  25,  1931,  and  passed  into  law  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  following  changes  of  duties  became  effective  as  from  Feb- 
ruary 25: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Cordage  per  lb.  l£d.  2d.  2£d.  3£d. 

Whisky  proof  gal.      £1  4s.  9d.  £1  13s.  Od.         £1  8s.  3d.  £2  Is.  Od. 

With  minimum  rate. liquid  gal.      £1  Is.  Od.         £1  7s.  lOd.         £1  4s.  Od.         £1  12s.  2d. 
Alcohol  and  spirits  of  wine 

proof  gal.      £1  4s.  9d.  £1  7s.  6d.  £1  8s.  3d.         £1  14s.  4d. 

With  minimum  rate. liquid  gal.      £1  Is.  Od.  £1  3s.  8d.         £1  4s.  Od.  £1  9s.  8d. 

(  Min'ectionery  ad  val.  15%  20%  15%  25% 

Glucose  per  lb.         2|d.  3d.  Free  Free 

The  duties  on  beer,  wines,  and  cigarettes  were  also  increased. 

Increase  in  Duty  on  Motor  Spirits  in  Grenada 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  writes  under  date  February  5,  1931,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Grenada  (No.  25  of  1930),  which  was  assented  to  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1930,  the  customs  duties  were  amended  in  so  far  that  under  item  No.  73 
the  duty  on  motor  spirits,  including  benzine,  benzoline,  gasolene,  naphtha,  and 
petrol  spirits  generally,  have  been  increased  from  6d.  per  gallon  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  9d.  per  gallon  general  tariff  to  8d.  and  Is.  per  gallon  respec- 
tively. 

Importation  of  Muskrats  into  Holland  Prohibited 

J.  C.  MACGILLIVRAY,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Rotterdam,  February  12,  1930. — The  Netherlands  Government  has  recently 
published  a  decree,  effective  from  January  19,  1931,  which  prohibits  the  keep- 
ing, breeding,  or  importation  of  live  muskrats.  This  applies  to  both  imports 
intended  to  remain  in  Holland  and  to  shipments  destined  for  re-export. 

An  exception  is  made  to  the  above  regulations  in  the  case  of  muskrats  in 
transit,  which  may  be  moved  through  the  kingdom  if  they  are  confined  in 
securely  fastened  containers  which  must  be  kept  sealed. 

This  law,  which  has  been  anticipated  for  some  time,  will  have  little  bearing 
on  possible  business  with  Canada,  as  under  any  circumstances  there  is  no  land 
in  Holland  wmich  could  be  profitably  used  for  muskrat  farming.  Its  object  is 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  animals  being  imported  and  then  escaping  from 
captivity,  to  the  injury  of  the  many  dykes  and  artificial  waterways  which 
abound  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Similar  regulations  are  in  force  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
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Chinese  Duty  Drawback  to  Cease 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  advises 
that  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  on  February  3  notified  the  public  that  draw- 
backs on  duty-paid  foreign  imports,  whether  re-exported  abroad  or  coastwise, 
is  to  cease  on  April  1,  1931.  These  drawbacks  have  been  granted  on  foreign 
goods  re-exported  within  three  years  and  under  certain  other  conditions,  one 
being  that  the  goods  remain  in  their  original  packages  with  marks  and  numbers 
thereon  unchanged.  Large  quantities  of  cargo  have  in  the  past  been  re-exported 
from  Shanghai  to  fill  demands  in  other  places. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  2 


for 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  2,  1931,  with  the  official  b 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  23,  1931,  are  also  given 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  ..  ..Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}■ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

C-uadeloune  Franc 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


furnished 
principal 

ink  rate, 
the  sake 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Oflicia 

rai  1  iy 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Its 

jc  eo.  Lo 

Mir  9 

.1407 

%  .1405 

$  .1406 

0 

.1390 

.  1394 

.1394 

91 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

a 

.0296 

.0296 

A 

4 

.2680 

.'2673 

.2675 

3i 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

2 

.2382 

.2376 

.2377 

5 

4.8666 

4.8580 

4.8575 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4012 

.4011 

24 

.1749 

.  1750 

.1750 

52" 

.0526 

.0523 

.0524 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

o? 

.2680 

.2674 

.2675 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.  1046 

.1047 

6 

.2680 

.2676 

.2679 

3 

.1930 

.1927 

.1924 

2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2 

.4244 

.3287 

.3325 

.1196 

.0860 

.0835 

.1217 

.1212 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9675 

.9675 

7 

.4985 

.4662 

.4739 

6-7 

.40 

.2800 

.2800 

7 

.1930 

.1800 

.1750 

1.0342 

.6675 

.7125 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0007 

.2330 

.2280 

.3650 

.3600 

.3600 

7 

.4985 

.4945 

.4945 

5.11 

.4020 

.4010 

.4015 

.2900 

.2975 

.4424 

.4412 

.4412 

.5678 

.5625 

.5625 

1.013 

1.001— 1.01  J 

1.001— 1.01| 

4.8666 

4.8575 

4.8575 

1.013 

l.OOi— ]  oil 

l.OOi— 1. 01| 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

0?92 

.0392 

.0392 

4.9431 

4.9817 

4.9820 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
ok  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Fort  ace  ia  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
Bent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1526.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  Brussels  importer  wishes  to  receive  c.ii.  Antwerp  quotations 
on  frozen  salmon. 

1527.  Pickled  Halibut. — A  Brussels  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations  for  Cana- 
dian pickled  fillets  of  halibut.    Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1528.  Canned  Fish. — Antwenp  importers  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon  and  lobsters. 

1529.  Canned  Fish. — Indent  firm  in  Birmingham,  doing  extensive  business  with  West 
Africa,  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  Canadian  firm  prepared  to  export  canned  salmon, 
pilchards,  sardines,  and  lobster  to  West  Africa.   See  page  284  of  this  issue  for  further  details. 

1530.  Canned  Goods. — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  seek  connections  with  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1531.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Antigua  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  pota- 
toes. 

1532.  Potatoes, — A  firm  of  eommission  agents  in  Havana  wrish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  potatoes. 

Miscellaneous 

1533.  Crushed  Shell. — A  North  of  England  firm  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  poultry 
foods,  with  long  experience  in  the  handling  of  American  crushed  oyster  shell,  would  like  to 
receive  samples  of  Canadian  'crushed  shells,  along  with  analyses  and  c.i.f.  quotations. 

1534.  Crushed  Shell. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  invite  samples  and  c.i.f.  offers  of 
crushed  shells  suitable  for  poultry  feeding. 

1535.  Crushed  Shell, — A  Liverpool  firm  engaged  in  the  .poultry  food  trade  would  be 
interested  in  having  samples,  analyses,  and  c.i.f.  prices  from  Canadian  exporters  of  crushed 
shells,  similar  in  quality  to  American  crushed  oyster  shell.  ^ 

1536.  Raw  Products. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  are  desirous  of  acting  as 
representatives  for  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  raw  products  suitable  for  the  Central 
European  markets. 

1537.  Skins  and  Furs. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  French 
ports  on  the  above  commodities. 

1538.  Tin  Cans. — Quotations  are  desired  for  St.  Vincent  for  1-pound  tins  f.o.b.  Saint 
John  and  Halifax  and  'cii.  St,  Vincent  in  lots  of  5,000.  Interested  firms  should  com- 
municate direct  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad. 

1539.  Brushes. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian  brushes 
of  all  descriptions. 

1540.  Corn  Brooms. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  Canadian 
corn  brooms. 

1541.  Minerals. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  established  in  the  trade  in  metals, 
are  desirous  of  acting  as  representatives  for  Canadian  exporters  of  aisbestos  and  other 
minerals. 

1542.  Mica  and  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.ii. 
French  ports  on  the  above  commodities. 

1543.  Chemical  Products. — A  Milan  representative  wishes  to  secure  the  agency  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  bromide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  synthetic  camphor 
for  the  whole  of  Italy. 

1544.  Chemical  Products. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  ivory  black  and  bone  black,  arsenic  oxide,  copper  sulphate,  nickel  oxide  and  sulphate, 
and  cobalt  oxide,  with  a  view  to  representation  in  Italy. 

1545.  Clothes  Wringers. — An  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  receive  prices  for  Canadian^made 
clothes  wringers. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  March  20;  Beaverdale,  April  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hiada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31;  Evanger,  April  21 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  13;  Salacia,  March  21;  Kas- 
talia, April  3 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast. — Montclare,  March  13;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27;  Minnedosa, 
April  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kenbane  Head,  March  22;  Fanad  Head,  April  3 — both 
Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  March  17  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27;  Brant  County,  County  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  March  16;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  March  13;  Kings  County,  March  31;  Grey  County, 
April  7 — all  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  March  16;  Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  March  24;  Valfiorita,  April  5 — both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montclare,  April  13;  Duchess  of  York,  March  20;  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  March  27;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford  (does  not  call 
at  Glasgow),  April  10;  Montrose.  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Vardulia,  March  13; 
Salacia,  March  21 ;  Kastalia,  April  3— all  Anohor-tDonaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Liver- 
pool) . 

To  London. — Beaverford.  March  20;  Beaverhill,  March  27;  Beaverdale,  April  3; 
Beaverburn,  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  19; 
Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  March  19;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  2; 
Manchester  Citizen,  April  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  March  19 ;  Canadian  Skirmisher, 
April  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  March  23;  a  steamer,  April  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  9  and  April  20;  Lady 
Nelson,  March  23;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  6 — all  Canadian  National;  Manhem,  March  21; 
a  steamer,  April  4;  Italia,  April  18 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Mont- 
serrat) . 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  United  Fruit  Line,  March  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Alaunia,  March  9  and  April  13 ;  Ausonia,  March  30' — both  Cunard  Line ; 
Mississippi,  March  16;  Maryland,  April  6— -both  White  Star  Line;  Concordia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  March  23;  London  Exchange,  Furness  Line,  March  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7 — both  Furness  Line; 
Cedric,  March  16;  Atlantian,  March  30  ;  Laurentic,  April  13;  Adriatic,  April  20 — all  White 
Star  Line;   Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  March  23. 

To  Manchester. — Atlantian,  White  Star  Line.  March  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kas- 
talia, April  6 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  March  8  and  April  5;  Pennland,  March  22  and  April  19 — 
both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kastalia,  April  6 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottninghclm,  March  16  and  April  13;  Gripsholm,  March  30— both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  AW.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  March  17  and  31  and  April  14 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Rosalind,  March  14  and  28;  Sylvia,  March  21  and 
April  4 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7 — both 
Furness  Line;  Sambro,  March  11;  Farnorth,  March  17 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  17;  Lady  Nelson,  March 
31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  14 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  March  13  and  April  24;  Man- 
hem,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April  10 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Mont- 
serrat). 
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Kills.  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada.  Trinidad 
/)  Ohampkrin  (also  calls  a.1  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  11;  Colboirne  (also 

calk  :.    Santo  Doaoodttgo),  March  25;    Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda), 

\     I  s;   ( •'•  .mi-lain  (also  calls  al  Santo  Domingo) ,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

'/'<>  /        ida,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kings/on  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). 
Lady  Somers,  March  12  and  April  9;  Cafchcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  March  19;  Lady 

R  i  Iney,  March  26;   Oavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  2 — tall  Canadian  National. 
To   Santiago   (Cuba)   and   Kingston   (Jamaica). — Calabria,  March  18  and  April  15; 

\       nsda  i al>o  calls  at  Montego  Bay  ami  other  Jamaica  outporte) ,  April  1 — both  Canadian 

National. 

To  Havana,  Cuba.— Karlsruhe,  March  22;  Yorek,  April  25 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 
'/'<>  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  March  29;  Canadian  Leader,  April  29 — both 

Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly  licit  on  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at 
Timaam),  March  24;    Canadian   Cruiser    (also  calls   at   Bluff),  April  24 — both  Canadian 

National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  ama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 

\  gasaki),  March  14;  Em-press  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  March  28;  Empress 
of  Russia  (.also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  April  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  call's  at  Honolulu), 
April  25— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu),  Tacoma 
Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  April  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Paris  Maru  (also  calls  ait  Dairen),  March  8;  Arabia  Maru 
<als0  calls  al  Dairen,  Moji  and  Shanghai),  April  2;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and 

ghai),  April  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Tyndareus,  March  17;  Protesilaus,  April  7 
— 'both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  Grays  Harbour  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila),  March  12;  Olympia  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao, 
a,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  March  27— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.; 
Hikawa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong);,  March  19;  Heian  Maru  (also 
calls  it  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Moji),  March  28;  Yokohama  Maru,  April  10 — all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Nansenville,  March  21 ;  Corneville,  April  19 — 
both  Klavf  ness  Line  (also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Saimarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Si/dncy. — Niagara,  April  1 ;  Aorangi,  April  28 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  April  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Boren,  March;  a  steamer,  April — 
both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  17;  Golden 
Cloud,  about  April  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  April  2  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  March  12  ;  Margaret  Johnson,  April  11 — both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — San  Julian,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  March  12;  Pacific  Reliance, 
March  21 ;  Pacific  Shipper,  April  4 — both  Furmess  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  IAverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  March  15;  Nebraska,  March  30; 
Loch  Goil,  April  12 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  March  12;  Tacoma,  April  2;  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  23 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  1; 
Leme,  April  29 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Villanger,  March;   Taranger,  April — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  March  17;  Wisconsin,  March  31 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  March  11;  West  Cactus,  March 
29;  West  Notus,  April  17 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  about  March  25. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Topeka,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  L/td.,  about  March  24. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Miffare  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noi'te,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasir  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  MlJDDIMAN,  Via  Manzomi  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Oiliee  Imperial  Lif<  Assurance  Building,  Maiimouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-ibis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Landres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office' — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantr acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner^  Century  Bldgs,,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  -covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet,  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TENDERS  FOR  THE  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT:  GENERAL 

CONDITIONS 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  February  11,  1931. — Since  the  opening  of  this  office  in  December, 
several  inquiries  have  been  received  from  local  firms  as  to  whether  or  not  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  would  be  interested  in  submitting  tenders 
for  certain  materials  and  supplies  required  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  which  are  amongst  the  largest  customers  in  the  Egyptian 
market. 

compliance  with  regulations 

There  are  a  number  of  regulations  which  must  be  complied  with  in  sub- 
mitting these  tenders,  which  at  first  sight  might  cause  exporters  to  be  reluctant 
in  taking  any  interest  in  them.  However,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
business,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  Canadian  firms  to  follow  these  regu- 
lations to  the  letter  and  to  make  a  real  attempt  to  secure  some  of  these  orders. 
A  few  Canadian  firms  have  already  been  successful  in  securing  such  contracts 
and  others  should  be  able  to  follow  their  example.  The  railways  in  Egypt  are 
State-controlled,  and  the  Department  of  Railways  annually  contracts  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  railway  ties.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  pur- 
chases considerable  quantities  of  hospital  furniture  and  supplies  every  year. 
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The  quantity  of  paper  (bond,  writing,  printing,  etc.)  required  annually  by  the 
different  departments  is  enormous.  As  Egypt  does  not  manufacture  on  a  large 
Bcale,  but  is  dependent  on  foreign  countries  to  a  very  great  extent  for  finished 
products,  the  magnitude  of  this  field  can  be  realized. 

Moreover,  the  State  is  a  good  client,  and  orders  are  repeated  yearly. 

PRICE  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

A  won  I  about  price  and  quality.  Unfortunately,  in  Egypt  people  have  not 
been  educated  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  quality  goods.  In  most  cases  the 
quality  of  Canadian  products  would  be  too  high,  and  consequently  the  prices 
would  be  prohibitive.  Certain  European  countries,  with  their  low  wages,  and 
having  the  additional  advantage  of  comparative  proximity,  are  in  a  position 
bo  quote  considerably  lower  prices  than  Canada.  Some  of  them,  working  on 
the  principle  that  quality  has  less  influence  than  appearance  in  this  country, 
do  not  hesitate  to  alter  their  methods  to  manufacture  products  which  are 
inferior  to  those  which  they  usually  supply  to  markets  where  quality  goods 
are  appreciated.  In  Egypt  it  would  appear  that  the  first  cost  of  an  article  (i.e. 
cheapness)  frequently  has  greater  weight  with  purchasers  than  its  quality  or 
ability  to  withstand  use.  Canadian  tenderers  must  remember  this,  and  conse- 
quently pay  special  attention  to  prices,  while  making  a  point  of  stressing  the 
particular  merits  of  their  goods. 

SAMPLES 

Samples  should  be  submitted  wherever  possible;  if  not  the  whole  article, 
then  some  part  of  it  by  means  of  which  comparison  may  be  made  by  the  depart- 
ment interested.  These  should  be  dated  and  sealed  or  signed  by  the  tenderer 
and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  serial  number  noted  on  the  tender. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

The  general  conditions  of  contracts  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

(1)  Tenders  must  be  submitted  on  the  form  supplied  by  the  department 
[see  paragraph  (d)  under  Notes]. 

(2)  Quotations  must  be  made  for  each  article  according  to  the  number, 
weights,  and  measurements  stated  in  the  specification  and  must  include  customs 
duties  and  free  delivery  into  the  stores  of  the  department  [see  paragraph  (a) 
under  Notes]. 

(3)  The  tenderer  must  be  a  person  residing  in  Egypt  or  having  a  repre- 
sentative in  Egypt  to  act  for  him;  an  address  must  be  given  in  his  offer  at 
which  notices  may  be  served  [see  paragraph  (a)  under  Notes]. 

(4)  Every  tender  submitted  in  the  name  of  an  incorporated  company  must 
be  accompanied  by  authenticated  copies  of  documents  defining  the  constitution 
of  the  company.  Every  tender  submitted  in  the  name  of  a  commercial  firm 
belonging  to  one  person  or  to  a  partnership  must  be  accompanied  by  extracts 
showing  what  persons  are  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
firm  or  partnership  and  can  give  valid  receipts  on  its  behalf. 

(5)  Tenderers  must  deposit  with  the  Treasury,  as  a  provisional  caution 
money,  a  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  their  tenders  [see  para- 
graph (a)  under  Notes].  All  letters  of  guarantee  and  cheques  on  approved 
local  banks  are  accepted;  cheques  must  bear  the  acceptance  of  the  bank  on 
which  they  are  drawn  [see  paragraph  (b)  under  Notes]. 

(6)  Within  ten  days  after  the  notification  of  the  acceptance  of  the  tender, 
a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  contract  will  be  deposited 
by  the  successful  tenderer  as  security  for  its  due  execution;  this  final  deposit 
may  be  replaced  by  a  letter  of  guarantee  from  an  approved  bank  in  Egypt. 

(7)  The  department  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender  [see 
paragraph  (c)  under  Notes]. 
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NOTES 


(a)  Except  in  a  few  instances  where  c.i.f.  quotations  may  be  accepted,  .as  in  the  case 
of  certain  goods  required  by  the  Department  of  Railways,  quotations  submitited  must  include 
customs  duties  and  transport  charges  to  depar'tmemt  stores  in  Cairo.  The  caution  would 
then  amounit  to  approximately  2>i  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  price.  It  is 
usual  for  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  to  provide  this  caution  by  cheque  or  letter  of  guar- 
antee on  a  Cairo  bank.  In  this  connection  Barclays  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Ottoman  Bank  may  foe  mentioned.  Canadian  banks  should  foe  prepared  to  grant 
special  facilities  in  this  connection. 

The  fact  that  prices  must  include  transport,  etc.,  to  Cairo  calls  for  the  co-operation 
with  a  representative  in  Cairo.  Such  an  agent,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  foe  carefully 
chosen  if  he  is  to  properly  look  after  {the  interests  of  the  tenderer. 

Quotations  should  be  in  Egyptian  currency. 

The  Egyptian  Railways  keep  lists  of  approved  suppliers  for  machinery  and  other  manu- 
factured articles,  and  before  foreign  firms  may  quote  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  their 
names  included  in  this  list. 

In  view  of  possible  increases  in  duty,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  against  such  an 
eventuality  foy  means  of  a  special  clause. 

(6)  Letters  of  guarantee  and  cash  deposits  are  returned  to  unsuccessful  tenderers. 

(c)  Following  recent  regulations,  locally  made  articles  conforming  to  specifications  are 
given  a  preference  within  a  spread  of  10  per  cent  in  price.  As  previously  remarked,  however, 
this  regulation  is  without  effect  in  a  great  many  cases. 

(d)  The  form  of  tender  is  as  follows: — 

We,  the  undersigned,  thereby  offer  to  supply  the  goods  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion attached  hereto  and  signed  by  us  in  accordance  with  the  said  specification  and 
at  the  prices  therein  quoted  by  us  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  in  the 
present  general  conditions  of  contract. 

The  provisional  deposit  required  by  article  .  . .  . ,  amounting  to  £E    mills 

(in  writing   ),  has  been  paid  by  us  by   

Our  address  in  Egypt  for  the  service  of  notice  is   

Date   


(Signature  of  tenderer) 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  firms  who  would  be  interested  in  submitting  tenders  for  Egyptian 
Government  supplies  so  as  to  keep  them  posted  in  respect  to  tenders  which  are 
asked  for  products  on  which  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  quote. 


MARKET  FOR   CANNED   AND   PRESERVED  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST* 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  January  20,  1931.— It  is  popularly  believed  that  tropical  countries 
provide  a  large  market  for  canned  and  preserved  foods  of  all  kinds.  While  the 
Middle  East  countries  are  all  tropical,  there  are  several  factors  which  definitely 
limit  the  extent  of  the  market.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  consumers  are 
limited  m  number.  The  population  figures  are  large,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  unable  to  buy  imported  canned  foods.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  a 
recent  census  places  the  total  population  at  around  61,000,000.  Of  this  total  a 
little  over  200,000  are  Europeans,  all  of  whom  might  be  considered  as  consumers 
Wealthy  Chinese  and  better-class  natives— the  latter  situated  mostly  in  Sumatra 
where  large  incomes  accrue  from  the  sale  of  native-grown  products— would 
bring  the  potential  consumers  up  to  a  total  of  possibly  1,000,000  for  the  entire 
.Netherlands  East  Indies. 

no  ^ritishr. Mala^a  has  a  total  population  of  about  4,000,000,  of  whom  about 
23,000  are  Europeans  and  16,000  are  Eurasians.   Adding  to  these  a  more  or  less 

East^die^Bril^  ^SiLZ? ^  ^  ^  meaIW  the  *etherl^ 
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arbitrary  figure  to  represent  the  possible  consumers  among  the  Chinese  and 
wealthier  natives,  the  total  market  might  be  estimated  at  around  500,000. 

Siam  has  a  total  population  of  approximately  10,000,000,  of  which  only 
about  5,000  are  Europeans.  The  large  number  of  Chinese  might  augment  that 
number  to  about  100,000.  At  best  only  rough  estimates  are  possible,  the  object 
of  making  them  being  to  indicate  that  total  population  figures  are  not  an  index 
of  the  probable  market. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Local  production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  also  a  very  important 
limiting  factor.  All  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  are  capable  of  producing 
certain  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  it  is  only  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  especially  Java,  that  production  reaches  any  significant  proportions.  The 
fruits  are  all  tropical  varieties,  including  bananas,  mangoes,  mangosteens,  pine- 
apples, soursop,  and  similar  types,  which  are  grown  on  native  lands  or  in  a  more 
or  less  wild  state.  Java  produces  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable,  with  the 
exception  of  celery,  in  such  abundance  as  to  permit  of  her  having  an  export- 
able surplus.  Production  in  Sumatra  and  the  other  islands  is  smaller,  but  enough 
to  satisfy  the  local  demand.  British  Malaya's  production  of  vegetables  is  almost 
negligible,  although  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  which  aims  at  the  encourage- 
ment of  market  gardening.  At  the  present  time  this  country  is  dependent  upon 
imports  from  Java,  Sumatra,  British  India,  and  China  for  its  vegetables.  The 
one  single  fruit  of  importance  is  pineapple,  which  is  produced  and  canned  in 
very  large  quantities.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  cultivated  crop,  since 
a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is  grown  on  the  rubber  estates  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  rubber  trees  are  ready  for  tapping:  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years 
elapses  from  the  time  of  planting  until  maturity.  During  the  present  slump 
in  rubber  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  the  production  of  pine- 
apples on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Other  fruits  such  as  bananas  are  grown,  but 
there  again  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  important.  In  Siam 
there  is  practically  no  production  of  fresh  vegetables  and  imports  are  largely 
depended  upon.   The  usual  tropical  fruits  are  produced. 

There  is  some  canning  done  locally,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  canned 
pineapple  of  British  Malaya,  there  is  no  industry,  as  such,  in  the  Middle  East. 
Two  plants  in  Java  can  local  fruits  and  vegetables  and  make  soups,  jams,  pre- 
serves, and  certain  condiments,  most  of  which  is  sold  to  the  army  and  to  the 
Chinese.  In  British  Malaya  small  quantities  of  condiments  are  made  by  Chinese 
firms  for  sale  to  their  own  countrymen.  In  Siam  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  no  production  of  any  sort. 

Actually,  as  far  as  the  European  is  concerned,  the  local  fresh  or  canned 
fruits  and  certain  of  the  vegetables  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  his  demand  for 
imported  goods.  Tropical  fruits  are  disappointing  to  the  average  foreigner; 
they  lack  the  acidity  and  flavour  of  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Thus,  while 
he  eats  the  local  fruits,  he  supplements  them  with  canned  fruits.  Similarly  with 
vegetables,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent,  while  most  varieties  can  be  grown 
locally,  some  lack  the  flavour  of  those  to  which  one  is  accustomed  in  the 
Northern  countries.  The  wealthy  Chinese  and  a  few  of  the  wealthy  natives 
recognize  these  points  of  superiority  and  are  able  to  pay  the  price  to  vary  their 
diet.   The  mass  of  the  natives  cannot  afford  such  luxuries  in  any  case. 

The  following  remarks  as  to  the  character  of  the  demand  for  various  lines 
will  be  of  some  value  since  they  apply  to  almost  every  canned  or  preserved 
fruit  or  vegetable  that  Canada  produces. 

CANNED  FRUITS 

The  canned  fruits  in  syrup  enjoying  the  largest  demand  are,  in  order  of 
importance:  grapes,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  apricots,  fruit  salad,  apples,  and 
plums.    In  these  lines  the  California  Packers'  Corporation  has  about  50  per 
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cent  of  the  business;  Libby's  about  30  per  cent;  all  others,  including  Aus- 
tralian, Dutch,  and  other  continental  packs,  make  up  the  balance.  The  usual 
pack  is  the  2i-tin:  the  present  season's  c.i.f.  prices  per  case  of  two  dozen  tins 
are  as  follows:  Grapes,  first  quality  $4.20,  second  quality  $3.70;  peaches,  $4.25; 
cherries,  $6.40;  pears,  $5;  apricots,  $4.70;  fruit  salad,  $6.70;  apples,  $4.70; 
plums,  $3.85.  To  these  prices  must  be  added  duties  (if  any) ,  landing  charges, 
and  the  importer's  profit  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  to  arrive  at  the  wholesale 
price.  It  is  estimated  that  between  35  and  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  market 
for  canned  fruits  in  syrup  consists  of  canned  grapes.  The  United  States  enjoys 
the  bulk  of  this  business;  a  smaller  quantity  comes  from  Australia.  This  is 
a  line  that  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canadian  canning 
interests. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

The  biggest  sellers  are  canned  peas  and  asparagus.  Concerning  the  former, 
locally  grown  peas  lack  the  quality  and  flavour  of  imported  ones  and  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  the  canned  article.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Dutch 
packs  such  as  Tielman  &  Dros  and  the  Swiss  Lenzbourg  have  the  biggest  sale. 
French  and  Californian  varieties  share  in  the  balance  of  the  market.  Current 
c.i.f.  quotations  for  early  garden  variety  No.  3  sift  are  $6.20  per  case  of  four 
dozen  No.  1  tins,  and  $5  for  the  second  qualities.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  very 
limited  quantities  in  the  highlands  of  Java,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality.  This  is 
the  largest  single  item  of  canned  vegetables  imported  from  the  United  States: 
Libby's  and  the  California  Packers'  Corporation  have  virtually  a  monopoly 
of  the  market,  although  French  and  Dutch  packs  are  seen.  Present  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions are  $7.25  per  case  of  two  dozen  No.  square  tins.  Tips  are  quoted  at 
$6.50  per  case  of  two  dozen  No.  1  tins.  Such  articles  as  baked  beans  and  canned 
pumpkins  have  a  very  small  sale,  especially  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
where  they  have  no  appeal  to  the  Dutch  taste. 

PRESERVED  FRUIT 

The  demand  for  jams,  jellies,  and  marmalades  is  quite  good,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Dutch  preserves  are,  of  course,  most  favoured. 
Such  Dutch  lines  as  Tielman  &  Dros,  Beverwyksche  Conservenfabriek,  de 
Betuwe,  van  Hoogenstraten  and  the  Swiss  Lenzbourg  enjoy  good  sales.  The 
British  makes,  Crosse  &  Blackwell  and  Chivers,  have  a  smaller  sale  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  but  in  British  Malaya  and  Siam  they  take  the  lead. 

OTHER  FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

The  heading  "  fruit  juices  and  syrups  "  includes  in  British  Malayan  statis- 
tics chiefly  flavours  for  the  making  of  drinks.  In  Netherlands  East  Indian 
figures  juices  and  syrups  for  this  purpose  are  under  the  heading  "  drinks  and 
ingredients  therefor,"  and  the  articles  included  under  "  juices  and  syrups  "  are 
for  such  purposes  as  pudding  flavours.  In  a  climate  such  as  this  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  new  drinks.  Coca  Cola,  Orange  Crush,  and  other  American  syrups 
have  recently  been  introduced,  but  with  only  indifferent  success.  The  big  seller 
is  a  lemon  drink  called  "  Lemos  "  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Brookes  &  Co.  of 
Australia.  This  sells  wholesale  at  $5.20  per  dozen  26-ounce  bottles.  The  sale 
of  the  orange  drink  of  the  same  company  is  small,  since  it  is  about  $6  per  dozen 
against  the  English  and  Dutch  products  which  sell  as  low  as  $4.80.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  syrups  are  imported  to  make  cheap  drinks  which  are  peddled 
about  the  streets  and  sold  to  natives  and  Chinese. 

There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  crystallized  and  glace  fruit.  Such 
things  as  maraschino  have  a  small  sale  for  cocktails.  Ciders  are  in  no  demand 
since  they  will  not  keep  in  this  climate. 
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DRIED  FRUITS 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  dried  apples  and  prunes,  and  a  fair  sale  for  dried 
apricots.  Dried  apples  offer  Canadian  packers  some  possibilities.  One  Cana- 
dian exporter  has  been  introduced,  and  two  trial  orders  have  already  been 
passed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  strong  foothold  will  be  gained,  however, 
in  the  face  of  the  competition.  Del  Monte  from  California  is  the  standard 
quality  and  enjoys  the  bulk  of  the  trade;  Libby's  also  has  a  fair  sale.  In  order 
to  break  in,  Canadian  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  quote  the  same  or  a  little 
lower  price  if  possible.  The  pack  chiefly  in  favour  is  the  5-pound  tin,  six  tins 
to  the  ease.  The  slices  must  be  white,  of  good  flavour,  size,  and  aroma,  and  be 
thoroughly  cored.  Prices  for  the  new  pack  are  quite  low;  Del  Monte  brand 
Is  being  quoted  c.i.f.  at  the  following  prices:  5-pound  tins,  $6  per  case;  1-pound 
tins,  twenty-four  to  the  case,  $5.60;  this  size  has  a  smaller  sale.  Dried  prunes 
are  being  quoted  c.i.f.  at  $3.20  per  case  of  six  5's  and  $4.70  per  case  of  twenty- 
tour  l's.  Apricots  are  packed  in  4-pound  tins,  six  to  the  case,  and  are  quoted 
at  $5.40  c.i.f. 

DRIED  VEGETABLES 

Canned  dehydrated  vegetables  have  practically  no  sale  because  of  the 
local  production  of  fresh  varieties.  The  large  dried  onion  enjoys  a  good  market 
and  comes  from  Egypt,  British  India,  and  China  chiefly. 

SAUCES  AND  RELISHES 

There  is  a  local  production  of  sauces  and  relishes,  but  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  imported  articles.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  tomato  catsup  in  14- 
and  8-ounce  bottles.  Heinz,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Del  Monte,  Libby's,  and  others 
are  all  sold.  In  sauces  Lea  &  Perrins,  Worcestershire,  and  others  have  a  ready 
sale  in  British  Malaya  and  among  the  English-speaking  communities  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Siam.  The  Dutch  prefer  a  soup  flavouring  of 
Swiss  make  called  "  Maggi."  Large  quantities  of  this  are  sold.  Relishes  have 
a  small  sale  except  for  curries  with  which  chutney  and  others  are  eaten.  Heinz 
pickles  are  the  standard  quality,  while  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Libby's,  and  many 
Dutch  lines  are  also  on  the  market. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

The  usual  channel  of  distribution  for  canned  foods  is  through  the  large 
European  importers  who  reach  the  retail  trade  through  their  own  branch  organi- 
zation or  through  the  large  Chinese  wholesalers.  A  few  of  the  latter  are  now 
importing  direct,  but  in  the  main  the  European  house  is  still  the  original  pur- 
chaser. In  the  secondary  distribution,  however,  the  Chinese  business  com- 
munity is  so  closely  interrelated  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  Chinese 
wholesaler.   Most  of  the  retail  shops  {tokos)  are  owned  by  Chinese. 

The  sale  of  American  canned  goods  is  through  a  combine  of  large  European 
importers  who  unite  to  keep  out  new  competitive  lines. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  cash  against  documents,  although  the  importer 
must  be  prepared  to  grant  quite  generous  terms  to  his  clients;  three  months  is 
the  usual  period. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  SHIPPERS 

The  openings  for  Canadian  canned  goods  are  limited  in  number.  Most 
of  the  larger  importers  have  connections  of  long  standing  and  cannot  consider 
a  new  line.  This  restricts  the  openings  to  the  smaller  import  houses  and  to  some 
of  the  firms  who,  due  to  the  pressure  of  present  conditions,  have  been  forced 
to  take  on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  agencies.  Several  large  firms  which  were 
formerly  devoted  almost  entirely  to  piece  goods,  for  instance,  are  now  forming 
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provision  departments  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  agencies.  Some  of  these  are 
quite  strong,  and  although  unfamiliar  with  the  provision  trade  have  wide  dis- 
tribution, so  that  given  a  competent  department  manager  should  be  able  to 
make  a  success  of  canned  goods.  In  any  case  they  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  to  break  into  these  markets 
against  the  established  lines  is  no  easy  task,  and  an  exporter  must  be  prepared 
to  sell  at,  or  preferably  below,  the  competitor's  prices,  spend  some  money  on 
samples  and  advertising,  and  support  his  agent  to  the  limit. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

There  are  no  seasonal  fluctuations  in  demand;  standard  Canadian  tins 
and  packing  are  satisfactory  so  long  as  the  cases  are  wire-bound  and  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  rough  handling.  The  import  duty  for  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  is  13-2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  canned  goods  and  22  guilders  ($8.80) 
per  100  bottles  for  fruit  juices  and  syrups  containing  no  alcohol,  a  statistical 
duty  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  and  a  port  duty  of  50  cents  (Canadian)  per 
metric  ton.  The  ports  of  British  Malaya,  Singapore  and  Penang,  are  free  ports. 
Siam's  import  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Import  and  export  figures  follow  for  the  two  chief  markets  of  this  territory. 
Unfortunately,  Siam's  statistics  include  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  under  "  all 
other  foodstuffs  unenumerated,"  which  is  too  general  to  be  of  any  use  in  thisj 
report.  The  notes  under  each  table  list  the  most  important  countries  of  origin 
with  the  average  percentages  of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  each  case. 
Imports  from  Canada  of  these  lines  are  practically  nil,  according  to  both  local 
and  Canadian  statistics. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  British  Malaya 

(Values  in  Canadian  Currency) 

1927  1928  1929 

Imports      Exports      Imports      Exports      Imports  Exports 

Fruits,  canned  or  bottled, 

n.o.p   $  449,371    $     89,473    $  327.482    $     86,934    $  374,229    $  81,100 

Pineapples,  canned   4,646,212    4,715,969    5,170,890 

Jams,  jellies  and  marma- 
lades  91,524  4,521         78.937  3,227         82,398  5,104 

Vegetables,  canned1   362,603  53,554 

Fruit  syrups  and  juices. .  17,687  1,374         30,133  4.216         28,844  3,013 

Fruit,  dried  and  preserved      1,975,914        687,729      1,661,378        575,396     1,626,630  490,595 

Sauces2    161,708        230,350        290,610  261,075 

Pickles   196,095         23,485        210,223         35,695        198,596  49,645 

1  Years  1927  and  1928  figures  are  included  under  "vegetables,  preserved  in  salt  or  vinegar." 

2  Year  1927  figures  are  included  under  "provisions  other." 

Fruits,  Canned  or  Bottled,  n.o.p. — China,  45  per  cent,  United  States,  25; 
Hongkong,  23  per  cent.  Imports  from  China  consist  of  logans,  pears,  and  cheap 
fruit  packs  for  the  Chinese  trade  chiefly.  It  will  be  noted  that  Hongkong  is 
given  credit  in  statistics  as  a  source  of  supply;  this  is  a  transhipment  port  and 
the  supplies  credited  to  it  are  probably  partly  from  China  and  partly  from  the 
United  States. 

Pineapples,  Canned. — As  noted  previously,  this  is  a  large  industry  and  the 
value  of  exports  is  considerable.  Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  (Canadian) 
$503,204  in  1929,  $534,897  in  1928,  and  $368,156  in  1927. 

Vegetables,  Canned. — China,  over  40  per  cent;  28  per  cent  from  European 
countries  (chiefly  Holland,  Switzerland  and  France) ;  12  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  and  7  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades. — Great  Britain,  80  per  cent,  and  Australia 
most  of  the  balance. 

Fruit  Syrups  and  Juices. — The  United  Kingdom,  40  per  cent;  Germany,  30; 
Australia.  20;  and  the  United  States,  10  per  cent. 

Fruit,  Dried  and  Preserved. — Hongkong,  30  per  cent;  China,  20;  British 
India.  L5  per  cent.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies,  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  follow  in  importance. 

Sauces. — Netherlands  East  Indies  (Sumatra),  40  per  cent;  China,  20  per 
cent.  These  two  comprise  the  large  import  of  these  articles  for  Chinese  and 
native  consumption.  The  United  Kingdom,  Hongkong  and  the  United  States 
fellow  with  8,  7,  and  5  per  cent  respectively. 

Pickles. — China,  75  per  cent;  Hongkong,  12;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  5 
per  cent.    Again  the  large  quantities  for  the  Chinese  and  native  trade  are  evident. 

The  export  side  of  the  table  indicates  the  importance  of  the  ports  of  British 
Malaya,  chiefly  Singapore  and  Penang,  as  re-export  points.  The  destinations  of 
bhese  re-exported  goods  are  chiefly  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Siam  and  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  East. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
(Values  in  Canadian  Currency) 

Imports1 

1927  1928  1929  Java  and  Madura  Only 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports     1927        1928  1929 

Fruits,  canned  in  water,  syrup 

or  wine   $507,039    $464,080    $536,009    $213,169   $222,445  $278,909 

Vegetables,  canned   547,339   $544,593     602,702   $359,261     247,339     286,248  330,811 

.lams,   jellies  and   marmalades    172,521    189.298    118,878     133,185  144,100 

Fruit  syrups  and  juices   10,019    22,471    3,969       2,825  6,557 

Fruit,  dried,  n.o.p   390,114   $159,787     341,447     177,738     366,156     277,109     205,548     177,336  187,219 

Fruit  glace,  crystallized,  etc   102,349    119,015    39,669      39,724  43,012 

Sauces,  condiments  and  chutney    177.184    185,625    95,490     122,440  124,743 

Pickles   35,921    32,605    24,034      23,643  25,938 

1  The  statistics  for  the  years  prior  to  and  including  1927  are  compiled  under  different  headings  and  are 
therefore  not  comparable  with  the  years  1928  and  1929.  For  this  reason  imports  for  Java  and  Madura  which 
constitute  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  are  also  shown.  This  indicates  the  general  trend  for  the  three 
years  as  well  as  demonstrating  the  importance  of  the  Java  market  alone.  The  difference  between  the  Nether- 
land-  East  Indies  totals  and  those  for  Java  only  will  give  the  imports  into  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Indies; 
of  these  Sumatra  is  the  most  important. 

Fruits  C aimed  in  water,  syrup  or  wine. — The  United  States  has  increased 
her  share  in  this  trade  from  71  per  cent  in  1927  to  over  80  per  cent  in  1928. 
China,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  follow  with  11,  4,  and  4  per  cent  respectively. 
These  figures  are  significant  of  the  character  of  the  demand  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  as  against  that  in  British  Malaya,  where  Chinese  constitute  some 
35  per  cent  of  the  population.  As  indicated  previously,  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  demand  comes  largely  from  European  consumers  who  favour  the 
American  products  and  can  afford  to  buy  them.  The  Chinese  population  is 
relatively  small  and  does  not  have  the  influence  on  the  market  that  it  has  in 
Malaya.  While  they  do  purchase  American  canned  goods,  still  they  favour  the 
Chinese  products  because  of  the  lower  price. 

Vegetables,  Canned. — Holland  over  65  per  cent.  Singapore  is  credited  with 
around  40  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Sumatra  and  other  islands,  but  this  is 
largely  re-exported  goods  from  Holland  and  other  European  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Direct  imports  from  China  are  between  12  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Other  sources  of  minor  importance  are  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  and  Belgium. 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades. — Holland,  65  per  cent;  Switzerland,  16  to 
20;  Australia,  12;  Great  Britain,  17  per  cent. 
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Fruit  Syrups  and  Juices. — Holland's  share  dropped  from  35  and  36  per  cent 
in  1927  and  1928  to  17  per  cent  in  1929.  Switzerland's  average  for  the  three 
years  is  around  40  per  cent.    Other  countries  of  origin  are  France  and  Germany. 

Fruit,  Dried,  n.o.p. — United  States,  35  to  40  per  cent;  Australia  has  come 
up  from  14  per  cent  in  1927  to  25  per  cent  in  1929;  China,  15  per  cent;  Singapore 
and  Penang,  50  and  12  per  cent  respectively,  but  these  imports  consist  of  re- 
exported United  States  and  Chinese  products. 

Fruit  Glace,  Crystallized,  Etc. — Holland,  France,  and  China  have  most  of 
this  comparatively  small  item. 

Sauces,  Condiments,  Chutney,  Etc. — Switzerland,  35  per  cent;  China,  21; 
Great  Britain,  13;  United  States,  10  per  cent. 

Pickles. — United  States  sales  have  come  up  in  the  three  years  from  23  per 
cent  to  45  per  cent,  while  Holland's  have  fallen  off  from  50  to  35  per  cent;  Great 
Britain's  share  remains  fairly  constant  at  18  per  cent.  Switzerland,  China, 
Germany  and  Singapore  also  compete. 


EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  INDIA  IN  1930: 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  report  entitled  "  Distribution  of  the  Overseas  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1930 99  by  Mr.  V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commisioner  in 
London,  which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  the  figures  quoted  in  the  table  on  page  275  of  exports  and  re-exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  were  incorrect.  The  figures  as  quoted  repre- 
sent exports  to  Bombay  via  Karachi  only,  and  not  to  British  India. 

During  the  calendar  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  British  India  were  as  follows: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Exports   £83,900,440       £78.227,208  £52,944,437 

Re-exports   1,167,625  1,145,431  1,314,132 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1930 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Dublin,  February  18,  1931. — The  year  1930  has  been  a  difficult  one  in  many 
respects,  and  although  the  Irish  Free  State  has  suffered  economically  in  common 
with  most  other  countries,  her  position  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  better  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  them.  The  adverse  weather  conditions  seriously  affected 
the  year's  harvest,  but  the  basic  industry  of  the  country,  the  live  stock  trade, 
maintained  its  position  very  well,  exports  of  cattle  being  in  excess  of  those  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Wholesale  trade  receded  from  1929  on  an"  average  of  10  per  cent,  and 
imports  were  smaller  by  a  substantial  margin.  However,  exports  held  up  well 
in  both  value  and  volume,  resulting  in  a  substantial  decline  in  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade. 

Bank  clearances  showed  an  improvement;  bank  deposits  increased  slightly; 
and  public  investment  in  Government  savings  certificates  expanded  consider- 
ably. Government  revenues  to  the  end  of  the  year  were  greater  than  in  1929, 
income  tax,  corporation  profits  tax,  and  customs  receipts  all  being  larger.  On 
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the  other  hand,  expenditure  was  down  by  over  $500,000.  Government  financing 
during  the  year  was  extremely  successful,  indicating  the  faith  of  investors  in 
the  country.  An  unfavourable  factor  in  the  economic  outlook  is  the  continued 
tall  in  rail  receipts. 

Speaking  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "National  Bank  in  Dublin, 
the  chairman  stated:  — 

It  is  satisfactory  bo  be  able  'to  point  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
he  steady  progress  it  continues  to  make  even  in  face  of  world-wide  depression.  It  is 
practically  tiree  from  war  debt  settlements,  and,  though  mainly  agricultural,  is  not  exempt 
M  om  the  slump  in  commodity  prices.  Still,  its  National  Debt  is  small,  and  its  three  national 
lo  in-  stand  in  the  market  at  very  substantial  premiums.  Further,  income  and  other  taxes 
are  low  when  compared  with  other  countries.  The  majority  of  the  loans  have  been  wisely 
uxul  for  productive  purposes,  as  exampled  by  the  Shannon  scheme,  which  can  provide  for 
the  camjple>te  electrification  of  the  country  and  Which  will  shortly  furnish  a  good  return  on 
the  capital  invested.    This  will  undoubtedly  make  for  further  prosperity. 

The  latest  external  trade  statistics  afford  much  satisfaction.  Exports  are  on  the  increase 
and  imports  show  a  substantial  reduction,  the  significance  of  which  is  emphasized  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  reduced  prices  prevailing.  The  morale  of  the  people  is  high  and 
i heir  standard  of  living  well  maintained,  thus  bearing  testimony  to  a  high  degree  of 
economic  self-sufficienc}'. 

Although  a  certain  and  increasing  volume  of  agitation  has  been  apparent 
during  the  past  year  from  the  farming  community  in  particular  for  greater 
assistance  and  higher  protection,  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Bank  have  been  reiterated  by  many  of  the  leading  trade  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  and  may  be  considered  as  being  substantially  representative 
of  the  business  community. 

Generally  speaking  therefore,  trade  conditions  may  be  considered  fair,  with 
prospects  of  a  quick  recovery  as  soon  as  an  improvement  is  recorded  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State's  principal  export  market. 

INDUSTRY 

The  Shannon  hydro-electrification  scheme,  which  came  into  operation  just 
over  a  year  ago,  has  more  than  justified  itself  in  the  fourteen  months  of  its 
operation,  the  rapidly  increasing  sales  of  electric  current  being  a  year  at  least 
ahead  of  the  most  optimistic  estimates.  As  a  result,  it  is  likely  that  a  further 
development  and  enlargement  of  the  scheme  will  take  place  in  1931,  and  it  is 
understood  that  legislation  will  be  promoted  in  the  Irish  Dail  in  the  near  future 
to  this  effect. 

The  brewing  industry  more  than  maintained  its  place  in  exports  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  value  of  porter,  beer,  and  ale  exported  being 
in  excess  of  the  corresponding  1929  period.  Whisky  exports  have  similarly 
shown  a  slight  improvement. 

The  Ford  tractor  works  at  Cork,  which  a  year  ago  were  employing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  7,000  men,  have  been  partially  closed  down  for  some  months 
due  to  the  lack  of  orders.  The  year's  export  shipments,  however,  more  than 
doubled  those  of  1929. 

In  addition,  many  smaller  industries  are  reported  to  be  working  on  short 
time. 

In  Northern  Ireland  the  two  leading  industries — linen  and  shipbuilding — 
have  been  passing  through  a  severe  crisis.  Linen  manufacturing,  after  agri- 
culture the  second  industry  in  the  north,  has  appreciably  declined  over  the  past 
few  years,  but  towards  the  close  of  1930  showed  some  signs  of  improvement- 
Shipbuilding,  while  still  very  depressed,  had  the  largest  tonnage  output  in  1930 
since  the  year  1919,  the  total  being  168,201  tons.  The  outlook  for  1931  is  not 
favourable,  however,  and  both  industries  continue  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
heavy  unemployment  in  Ulster. 
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AGRICULTURE 

A  review  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  1930  shows  that,  while  the  agri- 
cultural community  have  had  many  adversities  to  contend  with,  conditions  are 
now  such  that  they  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the  year  were  reflected  in  a  bad 
harvest.  Low  grain  prices  necessitated  feeding  live  stock  with  home-produced 
grains,  and  though  a  satisfactory  cash  remuneration  would  have  been  welcomed, 
the  fact  that  the  meat  produced  met  with  a  good  demand  brightened  conditions 
considerably.  The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
cattle  trade.  A  steady  business  at  remunerative  prices  was  carried  on,  and  both 
demand  and  supply  were  good.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  pigs  was  compensated 
for  by  the  lower  price  of  Indian  meal  for  feeding  purposes.  The  main  develop- 
ment in  this  trade  was  the  extension  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeding  Act  to  pigs, 
which  will  result  in  the  production  of  a  uniform  breed  suitable  for  bacon  or 
pork.  The  sheep  trade  also  had  its  adversities,  but  while  wool  prices  fell  sharply, 
those  for  mutton  were  well  maintained. 

Proposals  to  assist  the  farmers  of  the  Saorstat,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
being  examined  by  a  special  Inter-departmental  Committee  which  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Government.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  direct  scheme  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial form  of  derating,  for  which  the  sum  of  £1, 000,000'  will  probably  be 
available.  This  would  roughly  relieve  the  farmer  of  half  his  present  obligations 
in  respect  of  poor  law  charges. 

The  imposition  of  a  temporary  tariff  of  £5  per  hundredweight  (20  cents 
per  pound)  on  imports  of  butter,  which  was  later  reduced  to  4d.  (8  cents)  per 
pound,  has  had  the  effect  of  restricting  imports,  and  of  raising  the  domestic 
price  of  butter  and  presumably  benefiting  the  farmer  producers. 

Acreage  under  Crops. — The  statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  acreage  under  crops  on  June  1,  1930',  shows,  with  the  exception  of  sugar 
beet,  decreases  in  every  item.  The  following  figures  give  the  acreage  of  the 
principal  crops  under  cultivation  in  1930,  those  of  1929  being  placed  within 
parentheses:  oats,  643,910  (666,233);  barley,  116,195  (117,591) ;  wheat,  26,740 
(28,583);  rye,  3,559  (4,100);  potatoes,  346,770  (362,854);  turnips,  178,721 
(187,944);  mangels,  80,436  (83,333);  sugar  beet,  14,388  (13,039);  flax,  3,950 
(6,283);  fruit,  7,903  (7,822);  hay,  2,295,726  (2,334,064).  The  total  area  under 
crop  was  3,754,191  acres  as  compared  with  3,855,527  acres  in  1929. 

LIVE  STOCK 

As  has  been  stated,  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  agricultural  returns 
for  1930  was  the  steady  trade  in  cattle  at  remunerative  prices  all  through  the 
year.  There  was  a  large  export  of  young  cattle  at  very  good  prices.  Trade 
was  particularly  keen  for  young,  well-coloured  shorthorn  heifers,  for  which 
there  is  almost  unlimited  demand  in  England  for  breeding  purposes.  Prices 
remained  fairly  steady,  and  both  supply  and  demand  were  good. 

In  all  the  main  classes  of  live  stock,  with  the  exception  of  cattle,  the  num- 
bers increased  in  1930  over  the  previous  year.  In  cattle,  however,  a  decrease 
of  98,503  head  was  shown;  the  total  for  the  year  was  4,038,344.  Over  70  per 
cent  of  this  decrease  was  in  calves,  which  fell  in  number  from  1,009,971  to 
938,139.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  live  stock  census  of  1930,  with 
the  figures  for  1929  within  parentheses:  cattle,  4,038,344  (4,136,847);  sheep, 
3,515,147  (3,375,437);  pigs,  1,052,217  (945,182);  horses,  447,699  (436,088); 
poultry,  22,899,596  (22,088,686). 

RAJL  AND  ROAD  TRAFFIC 

Further  sharp  decreases  are  recorded  in  the  total  receipts  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal railways  in  Ireland,  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  revenue  being  con- 
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siderably  below  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Almost  continuous  declines  have 
been  recorded  each  year  since  1925,  the  figures  for  1930  being  less  by  £176,595 
for  the  Great  Southern  Railway  and  £78,169  for  the  Great  Northern.  As  com- 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  the  total  receipts  of  the  former  company  were 
£3,777,398  in  1930  and  £3,9(53,993  in  1929,  while  for  the  Great  Northern  the 
figures  wore  £1,436,731  in  1930  and  £1,514,900  in  1929.  In  1925  the  revenues 
of  these  companies  totalled  £3,770,774  and  £1,619,690  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  road  motor  traffic  continued  to  increase,  the  gross 
receipts  for  all  passenger  services  totalling  £888,309  as  compared  with  £851,686 
in  1929,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  rose  by  over  3,500,000  to  a  total 
of  51.660,000. 

BANKING 

The  balance  sheets  and  figures  published  by  the  ten  Irish  banks  for  the 
year  1930  are  of  particular  interest  in  analysing  the  state  of  business,  particu- 
larly as  these  relate  to  a  period  of  continued  industrial  depression,  combined 
with  a  severe  summer  and  autumn,  which  materially  affected  the  harvest  in 
Ireland. 

The  notes  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £17,320,796  as  com- 
pared with  £17,548,698  in  1929;  deposit  and  credit  accounts  were  £174,773,764 
as  against  £176,298,736;  while  advances  and  bills  discounted  totalled  £93,575,- 
091 — a  decrease  of  £2,304,911  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  Dublin  bank  clearings  for  the  year  show  an  increase  of  £550,000,  total- 
ling £248,303,000.  In  comparison,  the  clearings  for  the  year  1922  were  £320,- 
390,600;  1925,  £260,108,300;  1928,  £251,630,500;  and  1929,  £247,752,800. 

Steady  progress  has  been  recorded  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  national 
savings  movement  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  movement  was  begun  in  1923 
by  the  organization  of  savings  associations,  and  the  following  figures  of  amounts 
invested  in  savings  certificates  show  the  growth  of  the  scheme,  the  figures  being 
for  January  1  in  each  year:  1924,  £543,652;  1926,  £1,751,476;  1928,  £8,241,- 
044;  1930,  £5,755,994;  and  1931,  £7,472,607. 

STATE  FINANCES 

The  feature  of  the  year  1930  as  regards  State  finances  was  the  success  of 
the  floating  of  the  Third  National  Free  State  Loan  for  £6,000,000.  The  fact 
that  the  loan  was  placed  at  per  cent,  was  fully  taken  up,  and  that  since  the 
issue  it  has  almost  constantly  stood  above  par,  is  evidence  of  the  stability  of 
the  country's  finances  and  of  faith  in  the  future.  Additional  financing  by  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  5  per  cent  Government-guaranteed  mort- 
gage bonds  at  1  per  cent  above  par  was  quickly  over-subscribed,  and  gives  a 
further  indication  of  a  fundamentally  sound  condition  of  affairs. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Free  State's  exchequer 
returns  show  a  decline  in  revenue  of  £5,844  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
1929  period,  and  a  drop  in  expenditure  of  £176,967.  Increases  in  revenue  are 
showm  for  the  period  in  customs,  excise,  motor  vehicle  taxes,  estate  duties,  and 
income  and  corporation  profits  taxes,  while  decreases  are  recorded  in  stamp 
duties  and  excess  profits. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

No  statistics  are  published  showing  accurately  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  who  are  unemployed  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but,  answering  a  question  recently  in  the  Dail  Eireann  (Parliament),  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  regis- 
tered under  the  Government  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  on  November  3, 
1930,  totalled  22,990,  as  compared  with  18,945  on  June  30,  1930. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  average  number  of  persons  registered  fell  in  1930 
by  50  per  cent  from  the  1922  figures.   As  the  Unemployment  Fund  has  a  rela- 
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tively  small  debt  and  is  approaching  solvency,  the  Government  has  reduced 
employers'  and  employees'  contributions  under  the  unemployment  insurance 
scheme.  The  above  unemployed  figures,  however,  are  not  comparable  with 
those  published  for  Northern  Ireland,  where  the  British  unemployment  insur- 
ance scheme  is  in  operation,  and  where  there  are  reported  to  be  over  80.000 
unemployed  at  the  present  time. 

EMIGRATION 

A  continued  and  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Irish 
Free  State  to  countries  outside  of  Europe  is  recorded  for  the  calendar  year 
1930.  For  the  period,  emigration  totalled  15.966  as  compared  with  20.802  in 
1929.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  continue  to  go  to  the  United  States,  14,072 
having  departed  in  1930  as  compared  with  1.0-17  to  Canada  and  398  to  Aus- 
tralia. Owing  to  the  recent  restrictions  placed  on  further  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  leaving  this  country  during  the 
year  1931  will  be  less  than  10.000. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

Although  wholesale  commodity  prices  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world 
declined  during  the  year  1930  on  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  the  official  cost-of- 
living  figures  for  this  country  indicate  a  reduction  of  only  five  points  from  the 
previous  year.  The  average  1930  figure  for  Saorstat  Eireann  is  reported  at 
170-7,  as  compared  with  158-5  for  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  third  quarter 
of  1930 — i.e.  October — the  relative  figures  were  168  for  the  Free  State  and  156 
for  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  As  the  figures  in  the  two  countries 
are  based  on  comparative  information,  they  indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  average  family  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  some  twelve  points  higher  than 
in  Great  Britain. 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  EV  SCOTLAND  IN  1930 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Grain  and  Flour 

WHEAT 

Glasgow,  February  14.  1931. — Ordinarily.  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of 
wheat  into  Scotland  are  of  Manitoba.  Although  Russia  has  been  the  chief  com- 
petitor as  far  as  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned.  Cana- 
dian wheat  has  maintained  its  hold  in  Scotland,  but  shipments  have  been  some- 
what reduced.  Scottish  bakers  have  always  preferred  a  strong  flour,  such  as 
Manitoba  wheat  supplies.  Limited  quantities  of  wheat  were  also  received  from 
California.  Australia.  Argentina  (Plate),  and  Russia. 

Top-grade  Russian  has  been  offering  at  21s.  6d.  (S5.22)  per  quarter  c.i.f. 
(this  is  equal  to  Xo.  2  [Manitoba),  while  average  Russian  has  been  quoted  as  low 
as  19s.  ($4.62)  per  quarter.  Australian  Western  at  21s.  6d.  (15.22)  has  been  in 
use  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  favourable  exchange  rate,  which  reduces  the 
price  between  5s.  ($1.21)  and  6s.  ($1.46)  per  quarter.  Plate  (Rosafe),  guaran- 
teed 63  pounds  per  bushel  (qualitv  between  Xo.  2  and  No.  3  Manitoba),  is 
19s.  6d.  ($4,74)  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

Xo.  1  Manitoba  is  offering  at  25s.  3d.  ($6.13)  per  quarter  for  February 
shipment,  and  Xo.  2  Manitoba  at  24s.  9d.  ($6.01).  These  quotations  are  from 
Atlantic  ports;  from  Vancouver  they  are  about  Is.  (24  cents)  per  quarter  less. 
In  1930  most  of  the  Canadian  grain  arrived  from  Vancouver,  owing  to  the  high 
Atlantic  liner  rates. 
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RYE 

Owing  to  the  decreased  operations  of  the  Scottish  whisky  distilleries,  there 
has  been  a  Large  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rye  used  in  Scotland  during  the 
past  year.  The  restricted  demand  has  been  mostly  for  continental:  very  little 
Canadian  rye  has  been  used. 

BARLEY 

The  demand  for  barley  has  been  restricted.  Danubian  is  perhaps  in  most 
demand,  with  Danish  (and  Danish  Island)  a  close  second.  Calif ornian  barley 
has  been  used  for  brewing  purposes  as  it  is  too  dear  for  distilling,  while  old- 
crop  Scottish  barley  has  been  used  by  both  the  grain  and  malt  distillers.  A  trial 
shipment  of  No.  3  Canada  Western  barley  received  early  in  the  year  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

OATS 

Plentiful  supplies  of  oats  are  grown  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  any  imports  from  Canada,  although  a  fair  business  was  done  in  1928. 
There  have  been  few  imports  during  the  past  two  years.  Plate  oats  have  been 
offering  at  £4  10s.  ($21.89)  per  ton  ex  quay  Glasgow,  and  recently  touched  the 
Low  figure  of  £3  12s.  6d.  ($17.64). 

FLOUR 

The  low  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  year,  together  with  liberal  terms  of 
payment,  has  tended  to  react  against  the  use  of  Canadian  flour.  Millers  in 
Scotland,  due  to  the  variety  of  cheap  wheats  available,  are  now  mixing  various 
grades,  with  the  result  that  to-day  there  are  several  qualities  of  flour,  and  the 
price  of  bread  varies  from  4-Jd.  (9  cents)  to  TJd.  (15  cents)  for  a  4-pound  loaf, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  halfpenny  was  the  maximum  difference.  Moreover, 
as  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  loaf  increases,  the  use  of  Canadian  flour  is  further 
restricted. 

Cheap  Australian  patent,  quoted  at  16s.  ($3.89)  c.i.f.  per  280-pound  sack, 
is  reacting  against  Canadian  winter  wheat  flour,  which  is  quoted  at  24s.  ($5.83) 
c.i.f.,  best  grade. 

The  home  miller  is  enlarging  his  output,  and  it  is  becoming  difficult  for 
Canadian  mills,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  to  compete  in  this  market.  Many 
have  been  operating  at  a  loss  during  the  past  year. 

French  flour  has  been  competing  successfully  against  English  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  now  quoted  at  16s.  ($3.89)  c.i.f.  Leith,  as  against  24s. 
($5.83)  for  the  local  product. 

Another  tendency  of  the  past  few  years  is  the  increasing  dominance  of  a 
few  bakeries.  Large  city  bakers  are  to-day  monopolizing  the  trade,  and  have 
practically  cut  out  the  smaller  country  bakers,  who  were  formerly  large  users 
of  Canadian  flour. 

All  these  influences  have  tended  to  restrict  the  use  of  Canadian  flour, 
although  it  is  still  the  flour  in  greatest  use  in  Scotland. 

Other  Food  Products 
butter 

Up  until  a  few  yars  ago  large  quantities  of  Canadian  butter  were  shipped 
to  Scotland,  and  were  well  received  by  the  trade.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  shipments  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  years.  In  the  meantime 
Denmark  and  New  Zealand  have  been  consolidating  their  position;  shipments 
have  also  been  arriving  from  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Australia. 

Prices  have  declined  during  the  year.  Recent  quotations  (wholesale)  per 
cwt.  for  choicest  quality  are  as  follows:  Danish  (unsalted),  149s.  ($36.25); 
Danish,  143s.  ($34.79);  Swedish,  130s.  ($31.63);  Finnish,  125s.  ($30.41);  New 
Zealand,  123s.  ($29.93);  Australian,  119s.  ($28.95). 
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CHEESE 

Canadian  cheese  is  well  liked  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  known  for 
forty  years.  Competition  has  been  increasing  steadily  from  continental  and 
other  sources  of  supply,  but  the  Canadian  product  still  retains  a  fair  share  of 
the  trade.  Cheddars  and  Dunlops  (Scotch  cheese)  are  in  most  demand.  New 
Zealand,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Gorgonzola  have  also  a  steady  sale.  A  feature  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  kraft  cheese. 

Latest  quotations  (wholesale)  are  as  follows: — 


Per  Cwt. 
s.   d.  s.  d. 

Scotch  Cheddars,  finest                                85    0    to    98    0  ($20  67— $23  84) 

Scotch  Dunlops,  finest                                 80    0    to    90    0  (  19  46—  21  89) 

Canadian  (spot  prices)                                74    0    to    82    0  (  18  00—  19  94) 

Xew  Zealand                                               54    0    to    62    0  (  13  13—  15  08) 

Australian                                                  54    0    to    60    0  (  13  13—  14  60) 

Kraft                                                           1    H  (27  cents)  per  lb. 

Gorgonzolas                                                  0  ll£  (23  cents)  per  lb. 


EGGS 

During  1929  Great  Britain  imported  eggs  to  the  unprecedented  value  of 
over  $89,000,000  as  against  $73,000,000  in  1924.  The  Irish  Free  State  and 
Denmark  are  the  two  principal  sources  of  supply.  More  or  less  regular  ship- 
ments, however,  are  also  received  from  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  China,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  Russia.  Canadian  shipments  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  1926,  and  have  practically  ceased  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Canadian  storage  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  second-grade  egg,  excel- 
lent for  cooking,  and  is  much  preferred  to  the  so-called  "  pickled  "  egg.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  shipments  will  be  resumed  next  fall.  Their  chief  com- 
petitors will  be  Irish  Free  State  cold-store  eggs,  which  last  fall  came  in  at 
Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  to  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  dozen.  During  the  spring  of  1930 
the  price  of  eggs  was  the  lowest  since  the  war. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  dressed  poultry  in  Scotland.  Ireland  has 
been,  and  remains,  the  chief  source  of  supply;  home-bred  birds  supply  most 
of  the  remaining  demand.  Irish  supplies  arrive  chiefly  from  Nocember  to  May, 
while  home  supplies  are  used  almost  exclusively  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months.  A  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
poultry  farms  in  Scotland,  which  are  operated  primarily  for  egg  production. 

Very  few  Canadian  poultry  have  ever  found  their  way  into  Scotland, 
although  some  trial  shipments  have  been  made.  As  all  Canadian  offerings  must 
be  considered  as  chilled,  they  would  find  more  chance  of  a  market  during  the 
winter  when  fresh  supplies  are  not  so  plentiful.  Poultry  prices  have  declined 
somewhat  during  the  year,  but  are  still  considerably  above  pre-war  values. 

CANNED  GOODS 

In  company  with  other  products,  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  have  been 
reduced  in  price  during  the  past  year.  In  many  cases,  old  stocks  are  still  on 
hand,  and  business  has  been  transacted  at  a  lean  margin  of  profit.  Californian 
fruits  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  although  Canadian  canned  pears  have  a  fair 
sale.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  English  canning  factories  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  year,  although  their  influence  is  not  yet  felt  to  any  extent  in  Scot- 
land 
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CANNED  SALMON 

Sales  al  a  profit  have  been  difficult  owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  prices  in 
almost  all  varieties.  British  Columbia  red  sockeye  is  preferred  in  this  market, 
but  cheap  offerings  from  Russia  and  Japan  have  rendered  any  volume  of  Cana- 
dian business  very  difficult. 

Timber 

The  timber  trade,  along  with  all  other  industries,  has  had  a  year  of  excep- 
tional difficulties,  and  results  could  scarcely  be  of  a  profitable  nature.  The  fall 
in  most  commodity  values  applied  also  to  the  majority  of  woods  used  in  Scot- 
land. During  the  first  six  months  a  moderate  demand  for  most  classes  of 
material  was  maintained,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  consumption 
fell  away  steadily.  In  addition,  pronounced  weakness  developed  in  the  price  of 
tun  tain  classes  of  material,  particularly  those  of  American  and  Canadian  origin, 
while  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  Russian  situation  seriously  affected 
the  softwood  market.  A  tendency  towards  excessive  price-cutting  was  a  feature 
of  business  generally,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  orders,  and  to  the 
fact  that  traders  were  working  on  a  falling  market.  There  is  no  visible  sign 
of  improvement,  but  conditions  would  change  rapidly  for  the  better  if  ship- 
builders were  successful  in  securing  substantial  orders  for  new  vessels,  as  tim- 
ber, as  well  as  most  of  the  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  shipbuilding  yards. 

QUEBEC  YELLOW  PINE 

There  is  really  no  substitute  for  this  wood,  but  consumption  has  been  much 
lower  than  usual  owing  to  quietness  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
The  demand  has  been  chiefly  for  third  and  fourth  regulars,  which  are  used  for 
pattern-making.  Prices  for  these  have  been  steady.  First-quality  deals  and 
sidings  have  been  in  poorest  demand,  and  values  have  touched  a  lower  level  than 
for  some  years  past. 

PITCH  PINE 

The  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  growing  scarcity  of  40-cube  average 
timber,  suitable  for  conversion  into  ships'  decks.  Shippers  are  quoting  higher 
prices  on  the  specification,  but  the  demand  from  the  shipbuilders  has  been  light. 

PACIFIC  COAST  WOODS 

While  the  consumption  for  the  year  has  been  less,  this  market  still  used 
important  quantities,  of  which  the  main  item  was  Douglas  fir.  Prices  have 
moved  downward  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  merchants  have  found  it 
difficult  to  make  a  profit.  Douglas  fir  clears,  which  sold  at  £21  ($102.20)  c.i.f. 
in  January,  fell  to  £15  115s.  ($76.65)  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  are  now  quoted, 
around  £16  10s.  ($80.29).  Port  Orford  cedar  has  not  fallen  to  the  same  extent, 
and  is  being  used  increasingly  for  high-class  furnishings,  as  it  is  becoming 
better  known  and  appreciated. 

AMERICAN  HARDWOODS 

Prices  have  come  down  substantially  since  last  year.  This  market  is  now 
consuming  Southern  hardwoods  mainly,  and  considerable  quantities  of  1-inch 
red  oak  No.  1  common  and  select  have  been  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Northern 
woods  have  not  fallen  to  the  same  extent,  but  the  demand  has  been  limited. 
The  outlook  for  hardwoods  is  not  promising,  as  the  chief  consuming  industries 
are  poorly  employed. 
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CABINETMAKING  AND  FURNITURE 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  industries,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  is  much  reduced.  School  furniture  factories,  however,  have 
been  well  employed,  and  the  prospects  for  the  next  few  years  seem  bright  owing 
to  projected  new  construction.  No  pronounced  change  in  the  fashions  for  fur- 
niture woods  have  developed,  oak  and  mahogany  forming  the  bulk  of  the  demand, 
with  walnut  to  a  more  limited  extent.  The  American  market  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  the  requirements  in  oak  and  other  materials,  but  Quebec  birch 
and  Austrian  beech  were  also  in  demand.  The  increasing  use  of  plywood  was 
a  feature  of  the  year. 

CAR-BUILDING 

Car-building  requirements  were  very  limited  in  1930.  The  orders  placed 
by  the  railway  companies  for  car  building  in  their  own  works  have  been  mostly 
for  karri  and  jarrah  woods.  Only  a  limited  number  of  cars  have  been  built  of 
American  oak,  but  repair  work  has  absorbed  a  fair  quantity  of  standard-sized 
specifications.  A  good  many  steel  cars  are  being  built,  and  this  has  helped  to 
keep  some  of  the  works  well  employed,  while  others  have  been  practically  idle 
for  the  whole  year. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

The  building  trades  provided  the  market  with  the  steadiest  outlet  for 
timber.  Large  quantities  of  Baltic  goods,  chiefly  whitewood,  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  erection  of  houses  by  local  authorities,  and  also  by  private  builders. 
Prices  have  fallen  considerably  throughout  the  year,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  pre- 
vent unremunerative  competition.  For  finishings,  Pacific  Coast  woods  were 
largely  used,  especially  Douglas  fir  (Oregon  pine),  clear  spruce,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Port  Orford  cedar.  For  Quebec  yellow  pine  a  limited  outlet  existed, 
chiefly  in  the  lower-quality  deals  and  sidings.  For  first  and  second  qualities 
the  demand  was  restricted,  their  use  being  supplanted  by  cheaper  substitutes. 
In  hardwood  flooring  a  moderate  demand  existed  for  maple,  oak,  and  other 
materials.  The  large  number  of  alterations  to  shop  fronts,  and  the  continuance 
by  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  of  the  erection  of  fine  new  buildings, 
have  been  features  of  the  year. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  CROPS  IN  1930 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  February  19,  1931. — During  the  year  1930  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  the  prices  of  all  the  principal  crops  of  Northern  Ireland,  those  of  live 
stock  only  being  well  maintained.  In  addition,  a  general  decline  took  place  in 
most  of  the  principal  crop  acreages  and  yields.  However,  the  reduced  prices  for 
feeding  stuffs  counteracted  in  large  measure  the  drop  in  crop  values  and  enabled 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  live  stock  trade,  which  remained  relatively  steady. 
On  the  whole  therefore,  the  year  1930  is  reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  have  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  one  for  Northern  Ireland  farmers.  The 
department  is  recommending  farmers  that  they  maintain  or  increase  their  live 
stock  holdings  in  view  of  the  expected  continuance  of  good  prices  for  cattle, 
pigs,  and  sheep,  and  of  low  prices  for  all  grain  crops. 

Wheat. — The  estimated  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Northern  Ireland 
in  1930  was  20*2  cwt.  of  112  pounds  per  statute  acre,  as  compared  with  21  cwt. 
in  1929  and  18-4  cwt.  in  the  ten-year  period  1920-29.  The  extent  of  land  under 
wheat  for  1930  was  4,523  acres  as  against  3,617  acres  in  1929  and  a  ten-year 
average  of  5,611  acres.  The  estimated  production  was  91,450  cwt.  (approxi- 
mately 170,700  bushels)  in  1930,  76,062  cwt.  in  1929,  and  101,705  cwt.  for  the 
ten-year  average.   This  is  a  reduction  from  1929  of  15,388  cwt. 
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Oats.  The  estimated  production  of  oats  was  5,543,712  cwt.  as  against 
5,734,927  cwt,  in  1929,  both  years  being  slightly  above  the  ten-year  average. 
The  average  yield  per  statute  acre  stood  at  18-1  cwt.  in  1930,  18-3  cwt.  in  1929, 
and  16*4  cwt.  over  the  past  ten  years.  The  area  under  oat  production  was 
lower  in  1930  at  306,809  acres  as  compared  with  314,087  acres  in  1929. 

Barley. — The  barley  crop  was  favourable  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage, 
production,  and  yield  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The 
area  under  crop  totalled  2,14(5  acres  as  against  1,874  acres  in  1929,  the  estimated 
total  production  was  42,441  cwt.  as  compared  with  36,322  cwt.,  and  the  average 
yield  per  statute  acre  19-8  cwt.  in  1930  and  19-4  cwt.  in  1929. 

Potatoes. — The  estimated  average  yield  of  the  potato  crop  was  6-3  tons 
per  ai  re  as  compared  with  7-4  tons  in  1929.  The  total  production  of  sound 
tubers  was,  however,  considerably  less  at  856,435  tons  than  in  1929,  when  the 
figure  stood  at  1,124,056  tons.  For  the  year  1920  the  area  under  potatoes  was 
136,294  acres  as  compared  with  151,804  acres  in  1929  and  159,568  acres  for  the 
ten-year  period  1920-29. 

Hay. — The  total  yield  of  hay  was  estimated  to  be  835,912  tons,  including 
first,  second,  and  third  years'  hay  and  permanent  meadow.  The  average  yield 
per  statute  acre  was  1*7  tons,  which  is  the  same  as  for  1929,  but  less  than  for 
the  past  five-year  average,  when  the  yield  was  2  tons. 


WEST   OF   ENGLAND   TRADE   AND   ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


Bristol,  February  17,  1931. — The  new  year  opened  without  any  marked 
change  in  the  trading  position  in  this  territory,  and  no  definite  signs  of  early 
improvement  are  yet  apparent.  Certain  labour  crises  have  been — at  all  events 
temporarily — surmounted,  but  it  is  obvious  that  many  adjustments  to  the 
industrial  organization  have  yet  to  be  made. 


During  the  recent  strike  stocks  of  coal  were  reduced,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  business  was  lost  to  other  districts.  Prices  are  now  steady  again.  Export 
demand  shows  no  sign  of  expanding,  and  the  continued  mild  weather  reacts  on 
domestic  consumption. 

The  Times  Trade  Supplement  points  out  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
South  Wales  will  not  maintain  in  full  employment  more  than  130,000  men,  as 
compared  with  233,000  in  1913.  If  larger  numbers  remain  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  collieries,  a  big  proportion  must  fail  to  secure  full  work  regularly. 

Current  values  for  coal  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.o.b.  Cardiff  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


SOUTH  WALES 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


Best  admiralty  smokeless,  large  steams. 

Seconds  

Ordinaries  .  .  •  

Drys  

Dry  nuts  

Monmouthshires  

Duffs  

Coking  smalls  

Bunker  smalls  

Cargo  smalls  . .  .  .  '.  

Special  foundry  cokes  

Foundry  cokes  

Furnace  cokes  

Patent  fuel  "Crown"  

Arrow  (loading  Newport)  


20  0 


20  0 


18  9—19  9 
18  3—18  9 
17  6—19  0 

20  0—23  0 
17  3—18  6 

11  0—12  0 
14  0—14  3 
13  0—13  6 

12  0—12  6 
32  0—36  6 
25  0—30  0 
17  0—21  0 

21  6 


$4  86) 


4  56— $4  80) 
4  44—  4  56) 
4  25—  4  62) 
4  86—  5  59) 
4  19—  4  50) 

2  67—  2  92) 

3  40—  3  46) 

3  16—  3  28) 
2  92—  3  04) 
7  78—  8  87) 
6  07—  7  29) 

4  13—  5  10) 

5  22) 


4  86) 
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SWANSEA 

Spain  seems  to  be  feeling  the  world  depression  less  than  most  countries, 
and  is  the  only  market  that  is  absorbing  Welsh  tinplates  in  considerable  quan- 
tities.  The  South  American  market  has  been  quite  inactive  generally. 

Tinplate  mills  are  working  at  slightly  over  50  per  cent  capacity  and  prices 
tend  to  weaken.  Early  in  January  they  ranged  from  15s.  6d.  to  15s.  9d.  ($3.77 
to  $3.83)  per  box,  but  are  now  quoted  at  15s.  3d.  to  15s.  6d.  ($3.71  to  $3.77) 
f.o.b.  Stocks  in  warehouse  are  still  high,  and  early  in  February  stood  at  234,544. 
Galvanized  sheets  are  very  depressed  at  £11  ($53.53)  per  ton  f.o.b.  Welsh  steel 
bars  remain  at  £5  ($24.33)  per  ton,  and  foreign  bars  at  £4  5s.  ($20.67)  per  ton 
ci.f. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  the  best  qualities  of  anthracite,  par- 
ticularly from  France;  trade  in  the  lower  grades  is  poor. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The  Birmingham  Post  in  its  weekly  review  of  trade  conditions  states  that 
instead  of  the  gradual  reabsorption  of  labour  which  was  looked  forward  to  as 
the  old  year  was  left  behind,  the  Midlands  are  faced  with  increased  unemploy- 
ment in  Birmingham  and  throughout  the  district.  The  improvement  which  a 
few  Midland  towns  are  able  to  show  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
deepened  depression  among  neighbouring  communities. 

COVENTRY 

Automobile  manufacturers  in  Coventry  and  Birmingham  are  reasonably 
busy  for  the  time  of  year.  The  demand,  however,  is  restricted  by  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  people  at  home  and  abroad..  Generally,  an  optimistic  tone 
predominates  in  the  motor  manufacturing  industry  at  Coventry,  and  increased 
efforts  to  secure  overseas  trade  are  being  made  in  many  markets. 

NOTTINGHAM   AND  LEICESTER 

The  Leicester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  monthly  report  states  that  busi- 
ness in  the  hosiery  trades  has  opened  during  the  new  year  very  slowly  in  all 
classes  of  goods,  and  that  the  decline  in  prices  is  now  making  itself  fully  felt 
in  decreased  turnover  per  dozen  sold:  this  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  manu- 
facturers' greatest  difficulty  during  1931. 

NORTHAMPTON 

While  business  remained  very  quiet  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  North- 
ampton during  the  greater  part  of  January,  which  is  often  a  poor  month  for 
the  trade,  the  last  week  showed  some  improvement.  A  few  firms  who  had  been 
working  restricted  hours  are  now  on  full  time  and  there  is  generally  a  more 
cheerful  tone  in  the  industry. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  in  this  area  as  at  December  29,  1930,  are  as 
follows: — 

Southwestern  Division. — 129,372,  an  increase  of  13,857  over  the  previous  month. 
Midland  Division. — 376.851,  an  increase  of  79,561. 
Wales  Division.— 195,155,  an  increase  of  23,021. 
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BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  arc  the  latest  available  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the 
important  centres  of  this  territory: — 


.Month  of  January  Aggregate,  Jan.  1-Feb.  7 

1930  1031       Inc.  or  Dec.  1930  1931 

£  £                 %  £  £ 

Birmingham                     1  1.940,000  11,245,000  -  5.8  15,977,000  14,304,000 

Bristol.                               5.120.000  4,702,000  —  6.9  6,494,000  5,983,000 

Leicester                             3j5li,000  3,254,000  —  7.3  4,431.000  4,044,000 

Nottingham                       2,999,000  2,360,000  -21.3  4,051,000  3,194,000 


Total   23,570,000       21,621,000       -10.3       30.953,000  27,525,000 


BRITISH  SHIPPING  TRADE  IN  1930 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  24,  1931. — The  port  of  Liverpool  on  the  average  deals 
with  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  overseas  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners' 
A>>ociation  stated  that  their  members  owned  at  the  end  of  1930  5,174,066  tons 
gross  of  steamers  and  motor  shipping,  comprising  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
British  steamer  and  motor  tonnage  afloat.  Some  35  per  cent  of  the  vessels  had 
a  speed  of  12  knots  and  upward,  and  29  per  cent  of  the  number  were  of  over 
5,000  tons. 

In  its  annual  summary  of  conditions  in  the  British  shipping  trade  this  asso- 
ciation clearly  indicates  the  unfortunate  plight  of  this  industry  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  year,  owing  to  lack  of  demand  for  tonnage,  being  regarded 
as  the  worst  the  trade  has  experienced  since  1920.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  659  ships  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  over  2,250,000  tons  laid  up,  of  which  95 
per  cent  represented  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  upwards.  The  number  of  vessels 
of  this  size  laid  up  represented  15  per  cent  of  British  ocean-going  tonnage  as  a 
whole.  The  increase  of  laid-up  tonnage  that  took  place  during  the  year  amounted 
to  1,750,000  tons.  So  bad  was  the  position  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
that  shipowners  found  it  difficult  to  even  find  laying-up  accommodation  for 
idle  vessels.  Of  the  ships  that  remained  in  commission,  the  great  majority  were 
run  at  a  loss  in  an  effort  to  keep  together  established  trades. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
tramp  freight  rates  were  seriously  below  pre-war  averages,  the  lowest  being  27 
per  cent  below  1913,  and  the  highest  10  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  year  was 
23  per  cent  less  than  in  1929.  The  fall  in  time  charter  rates  was  even  greater, 
and  by  December  they  were  from  40  to  50  per  cent  below  pre-war. 

The  present  position  of  the  shipping  trade  is  of  course  due  to  an  excess  of 
world  tonnage  and  a  serious  falling  off  in  international  commerce.  During  1930 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  declined  in  weight,  in  comparison  with 
1929,  by  1,800,000  tons.  There  was  an  increase  of  800,000  tons  in  imports  of 
manufactures,  which  in  1930  were  83  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  heading  "  manufactures  "  the  imports 
of  refined  petroleum,  which  in  1930  amounted  to  over  6,900,000  tons  and  in 
1913  to  over  1,700,(XX)  tons,  are  included,  and  if  these  very  large  items  be 
omitted,  the  approximate  increase  over  1913  is  26  per  cent.  The  disquieting 
feature  in  the  import  figures  is  the  drop  of  2,400,000  tons  in  the  imports  of  raw 
materials. 

The  volume  of  general  cargo  such  as  is  carried  by  liners  from  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  during  the  year  by  11  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1929.  In  the 
case  of  iron  and  steel,  exports  dropped  from  4-4  to  3-2  million  tons,  machinery 
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from  562,000  tons  to  481,000  tons,  and  cotton  yarn  from  6,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hundredweights.  During  1930  the  United  Kingdom  exports  of  coal,  which  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  tramp  vessels,  was  5,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1929. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  shipping  earnings  showed  a  still  further  decrease 
during  1930.  Whereas  in  1929  few  tramp  companies  were  able  to  show  a  return 
on  capital  and  make  provision  for  depreciation,  in  1930  many  show  a  direct  loss. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  gross  revenue  of  tramp  shipowners  in 
1930  was  at  least  20  per  cent.  Many  liner  companies  have  also  failed  to  balance 
income  and  expenditure  on  their  shipping  business.  The  result  is  unemploy- 
ment of  ships,  seamen,  and  dock  workers.  While  this  state  of  affairs  has  affected 
the  whole  country,  it  has  particularly  hit  the  port  of  Liverpool,  where  such  a 
large  number  of  firms  are  engaged  in  the  shipping  and  allied  trades. 

The  Chamber  of  Shipping  report  gives  an  indication  of  the  value  of  ship- 
ping to  the  country's  overseas  trade  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  that 
during  the  last  decade  shipping  services  have  been  "exported"  (in  payment 
for  the  imports)  to  a  total  of  £1,463,000,000,  representing  31-5  per  cent  of  the 
total  invisible  exports  for  the  period: — 


Invisible  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 

£1,000,000  Shipping 

1920   ;   595  340 

1922    325  110 

1923    373  133 

1924   435       '  140 

1925    449  124 

1926    484  120 

1927    504  140 

1928    510  130 

1929    517  130 

1930  (estimated)   450  100 

4,642  1,463 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  contribution  to  the 
national  budget  from  invisible  shipping  exports  is  estimated  to  have  fallen 
from  130  million  pounds  sterling  in  1929  to  approximately  100  million  last  year. 


PRICE  CONSIDERATION  IN  SALES   TO  EAST  AFRICA 

Apart  from  the  European  population,  writes  Colonel  W.  H.  Franklin, 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  East  Africa,  it  has  always  been  reasonably  held 
that  any  national  bias  in  purchasing  was  non-existent  in  East  Africa  and  that 
cheapness  was  essentially  the  ruling  factor  in  deciding  whence  purchases  would 
come.  To-day  that  generalization  seems  to  be  subject  to  a  minor  process  of 
modification.  For  instance,  the  United  States  has  regained  trade  with  quality 
artisans'  tools  from  Germany,  whose  corresponding  prices  and  qualities  were 
much  inferior.  This  point  of  view  is  also  particularly  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Japanese  competition,  for,  if  price  alone  counted,  Great  Britain  would 
inevitably  have  been  driven  out  of  the  market  in  many  lines  of  imported  cotton 
piece-goods,  yet  the  total  loss,  though  severe,  has  not  been  so  bad  as  might  have 
been  feared. 
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AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER,  1930 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  4,  1931. — Official  figures  of  Australian  oversea  trad- 
ing during  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1930,  being  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  disclose  lower  imports  and  exports  than  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  decreased  by  the  large  amount 
of  £36,403,757,  and  exports  by  £9,915,855.  A  comparison  of  the  two  trading 
periods  is  as  follows: — 

Imports 

July-Dec,  1929     July-Dec,  1930 

Merchandise   £74,670,492  £38,248,111 

Gold  bullion  and  specie   146,030  164,660 


£74,816,528  £38,412,771 


Exports 

July-Dec,  1929  July-Dec,  1930 

Merchandise                                                          £49.539,070  £43,243,466 

Cold  bullion  and  specie                                             10,682,611  7,062,360 


£60,221,681  £50,305,826 


Excluding  gold  bullion  and  specie,  and  comparing  merchandise  only,  the 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  £4,995,355  (say  $24,277,425) ,  representing  a  favour- 
able Australian  trading  balance  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  1930-31. 

The  decrease  in  imports  during  the  six  months  under  review,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  is  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  goods. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  all  goods  of  particular  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  Australia.  Canned  fish  imports  decreased  from  £747,572  to 
£275,433;  dressed  furs  from  £152,686  to  £57,675;  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  from  £304,197  to  £135,640;  rubber  tires  from  £145,124  to  £19,366; 
motor  chassis  and  parts  from  £4,042,919  to  £770,026;  motor  bodies  and  parts 
from  £504,305  to  £12,445;  player  pianos  from  £62,376  to  £1,977;  dressed  timber 
from  £532,555  to  £114,751;  undressed  timber  from  £1,807,011  to  £428,474;  paper 
pulp  from  £151,816  to  £106,897;  printing  paper  from  £1,706,006  to  £1,020,579; 
wrapping  paper  from  £177,689  to  £93,358;  writing  and  typewriting  paper  from 
£350,338  to  £226,995;  and  millboards  from  £235,198  to  £116,779. 

Total  exports  for  the  same  period  show  a  considerable  decline,  but  there 
was  an  increase  in  many  items  of  primary  produce.  Exports  of  dried  fruits 
increased  from  £836,359  to  £928,700;  canned  fruits  from  £199,838  to  £215,014; 
eggs  from  £254,842  to  £320,413;  and  wheat  from  £3,219,380  to  £4,083,528.  The 
principal  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  importers  showing  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  were:  butter  from  £3,479,000  to 
£3,211,482;  sugar  from  £2,053,845  to  £1,607,663;  flour  from  £2,527,098  to 
£1,982,795;  wine  from  £320,181  to  £241,626;  hides  and  skins  from  £4,788,425 
to  £2,596,202;  greasy  wool  from  £16,395,049  to  £15,647,846;  and  scoured  wool 
from  £2,060,999  to  £1,441,742.  Gold  bullion  and  specie  to  the  value  of  £7,062,- 
360  showed  a  decrease;  the  figure  for  the  first  half  of  the  previous  fiscal  year 
was  £10,682,611. 

The  values  of  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifications, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1929-30  and  1930-31  are  appended 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 
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Im 

Julv-Dec, 
1029-30 


Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   £  1,197,8*4 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   3,406,829 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  .  .   .  .  912.295 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof..   ..  1,194,468 

Live  animals   102.565 

Animal  substances  not  foodstuffs  ..  ..  1.062.239 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   1 .496.520 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc   19.800.796 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   6.002.299 

Paints  and  varnishes   393,213 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc   915.607 

Metals,  machinery,  etc                        ..  21,209,879 

Rubber,  leather,  and  mfrs.  thereof  .  .  1.3S8.247 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures  .  .   .  .  2.719.662 

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc   1.341.402 

Paper  and  stationery   4.399.740 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   1.492.040 

Optical  and  surgical  instruments  .  .  .  .  766.110 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers  .  .   .  .  2.831,853 

Miscellaneous   2,033,947 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   148.973 


£74.816.528 


•its  Exports 


Julv-Dec. 

Julv-Dec, 

Julv-Dec. 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1930-31 

£  508.174 

£  7,732,333 

£  7,339,429 

2.104.375 

9.363.968 

9.458.304 

307.796 

404,245 

284.411 

880.888 

260.680 

189.677 

21.659 

223,179 

136,040 

539.528 

23.773.166 

20.031.069 

750.192 

335.666 

126,114 

10.547.513 

305,839 

244.626 

3.981.606 

625,805 

375.4S2 

158.105 

27,018 

23.534 

273.915 

1.062.954 

800.594 

8.620.051 

3.321.480 

2,452.215 

442,518 

281.937 

287.423 

735.995 

695.238 

498,4S3 

603.101 

54.704 

38.291 

2.794.556 

132.131 

123.113 

695.091 

74.250 

54.234 

521.559 

188.223 

178,795 

1.846.644 

315.123 

248.737 

1.914.84.-) 

361.131 

352.895 

164,660 

10,682,611 

7.062,360 

£38.412.771 

£60,221,681 

$50,305,826 

TRADING  OUTLOOK   FOR  1931 

In  a  review  of  Australian  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  previous 
financial  year  (1929-30)  the  prospective  reduction  in  the  value  of  importations 
was — for  the  reasons  given — clearly  indicated,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
figures  for  the  recent  period. 

Under  the  existing  trading  depression  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the 
outlook  for  1931  is  that  the  contraction  in  the  value  of  imports  will  become 
even  more  accentuated,  from  which  conditions  there  are  no  immediate  signs  of 
alleviation.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  landing  oversea  goods  are  formid- 
able, and  to  name  them  is  to  explain  them,  viz:  increased  customs  duties;  pro- 
hibition entirely  from  importing  a  large  schedule  of  items;  a  surtax  of  50  per 
cent  on  existing  duties  on  other  lines  of  merchandise;  4  per  cent  primage  duty; 
a  sales  tax  of  2J  per  cent;  and  the  graduated  advance  in  the  bank  exchange 
rate,  which  is  now  over  30  per  cent. 


SWITZERLAND'S   FOREIGN   TRADE   IN  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  February  16,  1931. — The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  Switzer- 
land in  1930  was  valued"  at  4,431,700.000  frs.  in  comparison  with  4,888,300,000 
frs.  in  1929.  Both  imports  and  exports  showed  a  decrease,  with  the  decline  in 
the  latter  more  severe  than  in  the  former.  Whereas  imports  fell  from  2,783,- 
800,000  frs.  to  2,664,200,000  frs.,  or  approximately  6  per  cent,  exports  dropped 
from  2,104,500,000  frs.  to  1,767,500.000  frs.,  or  by  roughly  16  per  cent.  The 
figure  for  exports  is  lowest  since  1923,  and  is  well  below  the  ten-year  average. 
It  is  accounted  for  by  diminished  shipments  to  most  of  the  more  important 
markets,  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


IMPORTS 

The  principal  commodities  which  account  for  the  decreased  value  of 
imports  are  cereals,  colonial  wares,  cotton  and  raw  cotton,  silk  and  raw  silk, 
mineral  products  and  coal.  The  only  marked  increase  to  be  noted  is  in  the  case 
of  live  animals. 
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The  principal  groups  of  commodities  imported,  together  with  their  weights 
and  values,  with  comparative  values  for  1929  and  1930,  were  as  follows: — 


1929  1930  1929  1930 

Weight  in  Tons  Value  in  1,000  Francs 

Cereals                                           908,239  988,801  259,194  224,486 

I  m  l.  wheat                                 460,727  479,843  134,718  119,396 

Colonial  wares                                 196,709  200,852  121,323  99,977 

Animal  products                                 55,733  59.465  124,090  124,480 

Units 

Live  animals                                      134,542  233,657  13,400  43,943 

Weight  in  Tons 

Wood                                               771,103  700,144  85,121  81,352 

Incl.  firewood  and  pulpwood      399,154  325,524  17,946  14,219 

Paper                                                  10,586  11,466  13,595  14,042 

Cotton                                                 41,915  39,106  162,759  123,765 

Silk                                                    6,671  6,319  168,190  132,929 

Mineral  products                           4,487,049  4,166,620  185,358  173,193 

Incl.  coal                                  3,462,467  3,147,601  151,118  138,139 

Copper  and  products                     26,435  26.655  62,966  57,247 

Automobiles                                         14,451  13,488  72,515  68,059 

Chemicals                                       310,212  336,732  119,008  115,829 

Tobacco                                               7,737  7,733  24,822  25,868 


The  greater  part  of  Switzerland's  foreign  trade  is  distributed  geographic- 
ally between  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Imports  from  Germany  increased  from  698,135,000'  frs.  in  1929  to  709,- 
094,000  frs.  in  1930.  Imports  from  France  decreased  from  489,510,000  frs.  to 
451,879,000  frs.,  and  from  Italy  from  202,685,000  frs.  to  185,151,000  frs.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  climbed  from  167,821,000  frs. 
to  231,933,000  frs.,  while  those  from  the  United  States  fell  from  291,179,000  frs. 
to  204,807,000  frs. 

While  there  are  many  fluctuations,  there  are  no  other  changes  of  conse- 
quence in  connection  with  the  forty  countries  and  geographical  districts  with 
which  Switzerland  trades  that  are  marked  enough  to  merit  special  comment. 
Imports  from  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  China,  Japan, 
Canada,  and  the  Argentine  fell  off;  those  from  Sweden,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
Russia,  and  India  increased. 

In  recapitulation,  the  falling  off  of  Swiss  imports  can  be  credited  to  the 
decreased  use  of  foreign  raw  materials  owing  to  a  slackening  of  industrial 
activities  and  the  greater  use  of  domestic  foodstuffs  in  the  home  market.  Apart 
from  this,  the  normal  shifting  of  trade  currents  has  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  diversion  in  business  in  favour  of  countries  which  had  previously  occupied 
a  less  prominent  position. 

EXPORTS 

Swiss  products  which  enter  world  markets  are  essentially  highly  specialized 
and  luxury  articles,  and  these  are  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  any  slump 
which  diminishes  purchasing  power.  Export  trade  has  also  received  a  setback 
due  to  the  upward  movement  of  customs  tariffs  in  a  number  of  buying  countries. 

Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  machines,  embroideries,  articles  of  ready-made 
clothing,  and  watches  are  among  the  principal  commodities  affected.  Watches 
are  easily  the  most  important,  with  a  decline  of  68,000,000  frs.  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  all  important 
groups  of  commodities  show  a  decrease. 

Comparative  export  figures  for  1929  and  1930  of  the  principal  groups  of 
merchandise  are  as  follows: — 


1929  1930  1929  1930 

Weight  in  Tons  Value  in  1,000  Francs 

Condensed  milk                                      35,595  32,958  39,735  34,269 

Cheese                                                   31,627  30,002  103,661  92,837 

Cotton  yarns                                             7,094  6,506  50,394  39.250 

Cotton  fabrics                                          4,841  3,941  90,922  70,786 

Embroideries                                           2,570  1,830  92,513  68,695 
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1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Weight  in  Tons 

V alue  in  1,000  Francs 

3.926 

4,276 

38,794 

40,700 

Silk  

2.370 

2,208 

174,265 

144,050 

1,343 

1,023 

59,662 

45,790 

Aluminium  and  aluminium  ware..  . 

.  19,719 

15,037 

55,673 

43,530 

77,249 

71.699 

241,256 

223,508 

276 

233 

30,590 

24,781 

6,768 

6,232 

68,550 

67,158 

39,704 

45,852 

36,091 

33,077 

Turning  to  the  countries  which  took  fewer  Swiss  exports  during  the  period 
under  review,  the  United  States  alone  is  responsible  for  a  decline  of  163,330,000 
frs.,  or  33  per  cent.  Exports  to  Germany  fell  from  354,826,000  frs.  in  1929  to 
282,534,000  frs.  in  1930.  Exports  to  France  increased;  .but  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Italy  declined,  these  being  the  only  other  countries  taking  Swiss 
merchandise  in  excess  of  a  hundred  million  francs.  Among  the  buyers  of  lesser 
importance,  1930  exports  are  below  the  1929  level  to  Austria,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  India,  Canada,  the  Argen- 
tine, and  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan  increased. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

No  detailed  statistics  are  as  yet  available  of  Swiss-Canadian  trade  during 
the  past  year,  but  the  totals  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Comparative  figures  for  the  past  five  years 
were  as  follows: — 


1926        1927        1928        1929  1930 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Francs 

Imports   109.3       88.7       101.2       81.1  70.2 

Exports   46.5       41.6        40.5       37.2  28.6 


The  principal  product  imported  from  Canada  is  wheat,  and  although 
Canada  has  held  her  place  as  the  leading  source  of  supply,  a  contraction  of 
values  is  to  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the  lessened  imports.  In  1929  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  wheat  imports  was  71,670,000  frs.;  in  1930  it  had  fallen 
to  63,581,000  frs.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller 
value  does  not  represent  a  corresponding  decrease  in  quantity,  which  remained 
much  closer  to  its  old  level. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY  IN  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

FISHERIES 

The  great  diversification  of  the  fisheries  of  Norway  tends  always  to  make 
for  a  good  average  year,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Some  sections  of  this 
important  economic  activity  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  net  results 
were  a  "  good  average." 

The  value  of  the  cod  fisheries  declined  from  31-4  million  kroner  to  30-3, 
while  the  number  of  fish  caught  decreased  from  78-6  million  pieces  in  1929  to 
61-6  million  in  1930.  The  decline  in  the  cod  fishing  was  more  than  offset  in 
the  larger  catch  of  large  and  spring  herrings,  but  the  catch  of  small  and  fat 
herring  was  disappointing,  as  was  that  of  brisling  sardines.  Prices  in  each  case 
declined. 

whaling 

The  whaling  industry  of  Norway  operated  during  1930  with  a  greater 
profit  than  in  any  previous  year.    The  production  of  oil  by  Norwegian  com- 
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panies  alone  increased  from  1,206,400  barrels  worth  105  million  kroner  to 
1.791.000  barrels  valued  at  127-8  million  kroner.  The  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  floating  factories  and  in  the  number  of  whaling  boats,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  companies  operating,  all  tended  towards  a  higher  production. 

This  industry  is  of  increasing  importance  to  the  internal  economic  welfare 
of  Norway,  in  thai  most  of  the  Norwegian  whaling  companies  outfit  for  each 
season  in  the  home  port.  Some  twenty-two  whaling  companies  are  now  in 
operation,  with  three  land  stations  and  twenty-eight  floating  factories,  and  146 
whaling  boats.   Last  year  10,888  men  were  employed  in  this  industry. 

The  season  for  whaling  extends  into  two  years,  and  the  results  for  the  part 
of  the  1930-31  season  up  to  the  end  of  1930  were  much  greater  than  the  pro- 
duction for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  season.  The  comparative  statistics 
were,  for  those  companies  who  publish  their  returns  regularly,  826,000  barrels 
for  the  present  season,  and  624,050  barrels  for  the  previous  period. 

It  is  now  generally  appreciated  that  steps  must  soon  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  additions  to  the  annual  production,  and  the  whaling  interests  of  each 
country  are  giving  considerable  thought  as  to  how  this  can  fairly  and  equitably 
be  arranged.  Informal  discussions  are  proceeding  with  this  object  in  view,  and 
the  League  of  Nations  is  displaying  an  interest  to  the  extent  that  member 
nations  have  been  asked  to  present  their  views. 

SHIPPING 

The  commercial  fleet  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Norway  was  increased  during 
1930  by  180  vessels  of  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  491,583.  This  addition 
raised  the  total  number  of  ships  under  the  Norwegian  flag  to  3,952  with  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  3,884,039  tons. 

The  most  marked  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  is  in 
"  tankers."  At  the  turn  of  the  year  158  tankers  "  of  1,008,000  tons  were  owned 
by  Norwegian  companies,  so  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  fleet  were 
"  tankers." 

The  report  for  1929  noted  the  difficulties  which  would  confront  the  ship- 
ping interests  in  1930,  and  unfortunately  the  past  year  was  perhaps  even  worse 
than  was  anticipated.  The  sharp  decline  in  freight  rates  noted  towards  the 
end  of  1929  continued  well  into  1930,  so  that  the  index  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  which  was  25  in  September,  1929,  and  19-6  in  January,  1930,  reached 
17-1  by  May.  The  index  for  "time  charters"  shows  an  even  worse  situation. 
This  index  was  at  27-6  in  September,  1929;  at  19-2  in  January,  1930;  and 
by  June  it  had  dropped  to  15-4.  Both  these  indices  showed  a  slight  improve- 
ment towards  the  autumn,  but  approaching  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  both 
declined  again.  These  continued  low  freights  made  it  necessary  for  Norwegian 
shipowners  and  operators  to  lay  up  tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels  laid  up  in 
January,  1930,  was  11  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  20,000;  in  Julv  75  (261,000  tons) ; 
and  January,  1931,  238  (859,000  tons). 

The  freight  earnings  of  Norwegian  ships  will  show  a  decline  for  1930  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  receipts  for  1929  were  432  million  kroner,  and  the  first  estimates  for  1930 
show  a  total  of  415  million  kroner.  In  explanation  of  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  decline,  it  should  be  remembered  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  fleet 
are  tl  tankers,"  which  have  been  built  chiefly  for  long-term  contracts,  and  that 
declines  in  traffic  would  not  affect  their  returns  to  the  Norwegian  owners. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  of  these  freight  receipts  about  215  million 
kroner  would  return  to  Norway  in  the  form  of  imported  merchandise,  wThile 
the  balance  would  be  spent  abroad  for  supplies  or  for  investment  purposes. 
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INDUSTRY 

The  depression  which  began  towards  the  end  of  1929  had  no  marked  imme- 
diate effect  on  Norwegian  industry,  and  the  rate  of  production  during  the  first 
half  of  1930  showed  little  slackening.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
the  effects  of  the  continued  depression  began  to  be  felt,  particularly  in  those 
industries  whose  products  largely  must  be  exported.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  price  level  for  goods  to  be  consumed  in  Norway  began  to  decline,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  that  it  did  in  other  countries.  Hence  the  production  of 
Norwegian  goods  for  home  consumption  did  not  slacken  to  any  great  extent, 
there  were  few  labour  disputes,  and  wages  remained  almost  unchanged,  at  levels 
higher  than  in  most  countries. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  home  industries  maintained  their  rates  of 
production,  and  how  the  production  of  exporting  industries  declined,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  prepared  the  following  table  of  indices,  changes  in  which  would 
reflect  approximate  proportionate  changes  in  volume  of  production.  The  indices 
cover  the  first  nine  months  of  each  year,  and  for  the  exporting  industries  are 
based  largely  on  export  statistics  of  manufactured  goods,  while  the  index  for 
the  home  industries  are  based  in  the  main  on  imports  of  raw  materials: — 

Exports  of     Imports  of  Raw 

Products  Materials 
of  Industry       for  Industry 


1913   100  100 

1924   110  104 

1925   129  103 

1926   136  89 

1927   134  97 

1928   140  111 

1929   164  125 

1930   157  130 


The  continuance  of  the  campaign  to  encourage  the  buying  of  Norwegian 
goods  is  being  felt  in  many  ways.  Despite  the  depression,  certain  Norwegian 
industries,  especially  the  flour-milling,  textile,  shoe,  cosmetic,  margarine,  paint, 
rubber,  tobacco,  and  confectionery  industries,  have  all  passed  through  1930  with 
increasing  production  and  entered  the  new  year  with  lower  unemployment  figures 
than  ever. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

The  metal-using  industry  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  "  home  "  industries 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  depression,  although  it  did  not  make  any  real  impres- 
sion until  the  autumn,  when  ship  building  and  repairing  work  began  to  decline. 

The  progress  the  textile  industry  has  made  in  1930  is  difficult  to  appraise, 
even  from  the  increased  imports  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  wool,  in 
view  of  the  large  volume  of  Norwegian  wool  at  present  being  consumed.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  believed  that  production  during  1930  exceeded  that  of  1929. 
This  industry  has  no  doubt  made  great  strides  forward  in  knitted  goods  and  in 
the  heavier  grades  of  woollen  cloth. 

The  shoe  industry  is  producing  goods,  both  in  leather  and  rubber,  which 
satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  profitable  demand  in  Norway.  Progress  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked  in  men's  leather  footwear;  imports  are  now  restricted  to  the 
highest  grades.  In  women's  leather  shoes,  the  Norwegian  factories  cannot  pro- 
duce the  infinite  varieties  of  styles  required,  and  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
in  this  field  continues  to  be  imported. 

With  respect  to  rubber  footwear,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Norwegian 
manufacturers  are  now  turning  out  a  range  of  low-priced  goods  in  a  variety 
of  designs  sufficient  for  the  market,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  shoes 
suit  the  purchaser  as  to  price,  quality,  and  style,  as  well  as  being  Norwegian, 
the  two  Norwegian  factories  making  this  line  are  obtaining  and  holding  an 
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increasing  share  of  the  business  in  these  goods.  For  the  time  being  this  is  per- 
haps  true  only  of  overshoes  and  rubbers,  but  as  the  fisherman  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  rubber  boots,  and  as  the  farmer,  woodsman,  and  miner  also  are  weaned 
away  from  leather,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Norwegian  factories  will  enter 
the  field  which  has  been  so  carefully  cultivated  by  Canadian  and  American 
manufacturers. 

The  brewing,  confectionery,  tobacco,  and  margarine  industries  all  report 
good  progress  in  1930.  An  English  tobacco  company  has  decided  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  this  market  as  manufacturers,  and  the  business  and 
factory  have  been  taken  over  by  a  new  company,  in  which  the  English  company 
will  hold  45  per  cent  of  the  stock.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  consolidate 
the  margarine  industry  along  the  lines  followed  in  Holland  and  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

SUMMARY 

The  preceding  brief  notes  regarding  Norway's  economic  activity,  and  especi- 
ally the  principal  industries,  show  that  in  the  main  the  domestic  activities  were 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  world-wide  depression  during  the  first  half  of  1930. 
Again,  it  may  have  been  noted  that,  while  most  of  the  domestic  industries  felt 
the  depression  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  some  which  had  only 
been  slightly  affected. 

While  most  countries  experienced  great  declines  in  prices  during  1930,  the 
reduction  in  Norway  was  relatively  less  in  proportion.  At  the  same  time  the 
prices  of  most  of  the  exportable  products  of  Norway  were  less  affected  than 
those  of  other  exporting  countries.  These  factors  made  for  a  maintained  wage 
scale  and  better  maintained  employment  during  the  year. 

The  report  for  1929  from  the  Oslo  office  emphasized  the  possible  effect  of 
the  unsatisfactory  debt  situation  of  the  municipalities  on  a  further  improve- 
ment of  Norway's  economic  position.  During  the  budget  year  1929-30  the  total 
of  these  debts  was  reduced  by  some  11-8  million  kroner,  compared  with  a  reduc- 
tion during  the  previous  period  of  2-2  million  kroner.  Since  conditions  during 
the  first  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  1930-31,  were  not  entirely  unfavourable, 
another  reduction  in  the  total  may  be  found  possible.  But  in  the  future  the 
effect  of  these  heavy  debts  will  continue  to  exercise  a  great  pressure  on  Norway 
— a  pressure  which  will  become  even  more  severe  as  prices  continue  to  decline, 
as  unemployment  tends  to  increase,  as  emigration  remains  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, and  as  economic  activities  continue  to  decelerate,  which  they  must  for 
some  few  months  at  any  rate,  and  then  be  restricted  to  a  movement  forward 
at  slow  speed  until  world  conditions  in  general  emerge  from  the  trough  of 
depression. 

NORWEGIAN  PULP   AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Pulp 
mechanical  pulp 

Oslo,  February  20,  1931. — Mechanical  pulp  prices  during  1929  continued 
almost  regularly  to  rise  until  October,  so  that  certain  buyers  placed  some  of 
their  1930  orders  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  1929.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  1930  prices  continued  to  rise  slightly,  and  in  February-March  orders 
were  placed  for  1931  delivery.  For  the  balance  of  the  year,  although  prices  did 
not  decline  seriously,  little  new  business  was  transacted. 

chemical  pulp 

The  following  table  shows  the  declines  in  prices  of  four  chief  chemical  pulp 
products : 
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January,  1930    December,  1930 

Bleached  sulphite   Kr.  250  Kr.  200 

Unbleached  sulphite   215  170 

Strong  sulphite   205  155 

Kraft   180  105 

The  general  depression  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  great  declines  in 
the  prices  recorded  above.  Two  other  factors  affected  prices,  one  being  the 
failure  of  buyers  to  take  up  deliveries  which  had  been  arranged  in  1929,  and 
the  other,  but  much  more  important,  the  additional  equipment  which  came  into 
production  during  the  year.  Great  additions  were  made  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  both  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  manufacturers,  and  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  sulphite  branch  was  partly  prevented  by  the  decision  of 
practically  all  European  producers  to  reduce  their  production  15  per  cent.  It 
is  believed  that  a  further  reduction  will  be  necessary.  The  reduction  which  was 
effected  was  to  be  based  on  the  1929  production,  and  amounts  to  about  300,000 
tons. 

The  following  table  gives  estimates  of  production  during  1930  in  tons: —  . 

Production  Shipments 

1930              1929  1930  1929 

Tons              Tons  Tons  Tons 

Sulphite,  bleached                       160.000           150.740  146,000  133,999 

Sulphite,  unbleached                    127.000           133.000  105.000  136,000 

Sulphate,  unbleached   .  .    .  .         22.000            24,870  22,000  25,000 

This  table  does  not  include  production  for  consumption  within  the  produc- 
ing plant.  If  this  additional  production  be  considered,  the  total  production  of 
chemical  pulp  amounts  to  434.000  tons  in  1930  and  443,730  tons  in  1929. 


Paper 

The  general  depression  which  set  in  during  October,  1929,  affected  the  paper 
industry  more  than  any  other.  For  several  years  there  was  over-production, 
but  consumption  also  was  rising  steadily,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
equilibrium  would  be  reached.  When  the  depression  began  in  October,  1929, 
consumption  immediately  eased  up,  while  the  tools  of  production  remained 
at  their  usual  capacity.  With  this  fact  before  both  producer  and  consumer, 
there  was  more  than  a  mere  tendency  for  price  reduction.  While  newsprint 
prices  remained  stable  in  Canada  and  shipments  declined,  in  Europe  there  was 
not  the  same  organization  in  this  trade  to  permit  a  maintenance  of  prices,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  producers  to  prevent  it,  prices  gradually  declined  during 
1930.  At  the  beginning  of  1930  newsprint  was  sold  for  between  £11  and  £10  15s. 
f.o.b.,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  had  declined  to  £9.  As  usual,  pro- 
ducers tried  to  sell  for  forward  delivery,  but  during  the  autumn  of  1930  sales 
did  not  materialize.  This  will  increase  the  difficulties  in  the  present  year,  since 
in  addition  to  the  absence  of  forward  orders  there  is  also  a  scarcity  of  prompt 
sales. 

KRAFT 

Only  those  manufacturers  who  specialized  in  paper  for  cement  sacks  seem 
to  have  made  any  progress  in  1930.  Firms  who  usually  could  depend  on  China 
as  a  market  for  their  product  complained  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  heavy 
competition  from  North  America.    Prices  for  kraft  paper  also  declined. 


GREASEPROOF 


The  demand  for  this  product  declined  throughout  the  year,  and  the  year 
ended  with  a  total  price  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent,  with  little  or  no  demand. 
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THIN  PRINTING  AND  M.G.  CAP 

Norway's  principal  market  for  these  papers  is  China,  and  the  great  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  silver,  together  with  the  strength  of  the  competition 
from  Japan,  have  made  19,50  a  difficult  year  for  Norwegian  producers  of  these 
grades. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

The  Norwegian  Pulp  Association  points  out,  in  a  review  of  the  industry, 
t hat  while  prices  for  raw  materials  for  this  industry  have  declined  by  about  18 
per  cent  since  1925,  the  selling  prices  of  pulp  have  dropped  50  per  cent.  The 
most  important  raw  material  is  pulp-wood,  and  in  this  industry  the  situation 
is  most  serious.  During  1929  the  price  demanded  for  Norwegian  pulp-wood 
was  from  16  to  16.50  kr.  per  cubic  metre.  The  1930  cut  was  sold  for  from  13 
to  13.50  kr.  To-day  the  mills  cannot  or  will  not  offer  more  than  13  kr.,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  exerted  by  pulp-wood  owners,  contractors,  pulp 
mills,  and  the  Government  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  of  securing  a  raw 
material  for  an  important  industry  at  a  fair  price  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer. 

COMPETITION  AND  THE  WAGE  SCALE 

This  entire  industry  in  Norway  is  looking  to  the  future  with  anxious  eyes. 
It  must  meet  its  employees  in  March  to  discuss  wage  scales,  a  matter  which 
should  have  been  considered  in  October,  but  which  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  impending  general  election.  It  must  operate  this  year  without  the  cus- 
tomary sheet-anchor  of  sales  ordinarily  effected  during  the  previous  year.  It 
must  expect  a  continuance  of  competition  from  Finland  and  Sweden  in  some 
fields,  from  North  America  in  others,  and  from  Japan  in  the  China  market. 
It  must  try  to  meet  competition  in  times  of  depression  from  countries  where 
wage  scales  have  now  been  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions,  with  goods  pro- 
duced in  Norway — a  country  which  insists  on  maintaining  as  high  a  standard 
of  living  as  there  is  in  Europe,  and  which  avoids  introducing  the  changes  which 
have  always  accompanied  a  prolonged  period  of  widespread  depression — a 
depression  which  is  so  seriously  affecting  the  ability  of  her  customer  countries 
to  purchase  her  products. 

NEW  CUBAN  DUTIES   ON  POTATOES 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  10,  1931. — A  Presidential  Decree  increasing  the  tariff  on 
importations  of  both  seed  and  table  potatoes  became  effective  to-day,  and 
further  restrictions  were  imposed  on  certification  and  on  the  varieties  which  may 
be  imported  free  as  seed. 

increase  of  duties 

The  present  low  prices  of  Cuban  potatoes — about  2-1  cents  per  pound — 
is  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.  At  this  time  last  year  they  were  more  than  double 
that  price,  and  the  heavy  importation  of  table  stock  this  winter,  and  the  carry- 
over of  the  surplus  in  cold  storage,  are  likely  to  encroach  on  the  market  when 
the  Cuban  potatoes  appear.  Up  to  the  present  table  potatoes  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  have  been  dutiable  at  $1.50  per  100  kilos  for  the 
period  from  July  1  to  October  31 — i.e.  the  months  when  no  Cuban  potatoes  are 
normally  in  the  market — in  each  year.  Under  the  new  decree  they  are  dutiable 
So  per  100  kilos  all  the  year  round — i.e.  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty  which  applied 
formerly  to  the  other  eight  months  (November  1  to  June  30)  of  the  year  when 
they  competed  with  local  crops. 

DATES  OF  IMPORTATION  AND  VARIETIES  OF  SEED 

Formerly  seven  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  were  admitted  to  Cuba  free  of 
duty  from  September  15  to  February  15 — i.e.  during  the  planting  seasons  for 
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the  two  local  crops.  The  new  law  sets  no  dates  for  the  free  importation  of  seed, 
and  they  can  therefore  enter  as  such  all  the  year.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  only  three  of  the  former  varieties — viz.  Bliss  Triumph,  Green  Mountain, 
and  Irish  Cobbler — can  be  admitted  as  seed.  These  varieties  are  regarded  as 
best  suited  to  agriculture  in  Cuba. 

NEW  CERTIFICATION 

Seed  potatoes  were  admitted  as  such  if  certified.  In  practice  the  certifica- 
tion could  be  made  by  Government  officials  and  by  u  any  competent  agricul- 
tural authority."  This  last  category  was  construed  widely  by  the  Cuban  Con- 
sulates in  Canada  who  legalized  them,  and  by  the  customs  officials  here.  The 
new  law  provides  now  that  only  inspectors  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the 
countries  of  origin  shall  sign  potato  certificates  for  free  entry  to  Cuba  as  seed. 
The  writer  understands  that  to  mean  only  Dominion  Government  inspectors. 

PROBABLE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CHANGE 

The  increase  in  duties  on  table  potatoes  will  affect  their  price  and  natur- 
ally restrict  both  consumption  and  imports,  the  more  so  as  there  is  now  no 
period  under  which  modified  duties  are  imposed.  The  keeping  qualities  of 
Cuban  potatoes  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and  cold  storage  facilities  are 
insufficient  to  carry  them  over  the  whole  year. 

Seed  potatoes,  however,  will  be  imported  in  greater  quantities,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  Canada  will  supply  most  of  these.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore 
that  farmers  will  arrange  to  have  their  fields  and  crops  Government-inspected 
in  accordance  with  the  decree,  which  is  printed  hereafter  for  guidance,  and  that 
certified  Bliss  Triumph,  which  is  popular  for  the  large  first  Cuban  planting,  will 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  During  the  period  of  October  to 
December,  1930,  Cuba  imported  seed  through  Havana  to  the  extent  of  117,507 
barrels  (170  pounds  gross  weight)  and  8,626  sacks  (150  pounds  gross  weight) 
of  Red  Bliss  for  first  crop,  and  in  January  and  February  4,326  barrels  of  Red 
Bliss  and  9,164  barrels  and  23,574  sacks  of  "  whites  "  for  the  second  crop.  The 
total  for  the  other  ports  was  17,000  barrels — mostly  Red  Bliss — for  the  whole 
season. 

PRECIS  OF  THE  NEW  DECREE 

(A)  Potatoes  certified  for  seed,  of  approved  varieties,  imported  exclusively  for  seed 
purposes  according  to  the  formalities  required  by  the  Treasury  Department: — 

Max.  Tariff  Gen.  Tariff  U.S.  Tariff 

Free  Free  Free 

(B)  Potatoes  not  specially  classified,  imported  from  1st  November  to  30th  January 
inclusive,  gross  weight,  unit  100  kilos: — 

Max.  Tariff  Gen.  Tariff  U.S.  Pref .  U.S.  Tariff 

$10.00  $5.00  20%  $4.00 

(C)  Potatoes  not  specially  classified  imported  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  October 
inclusive,  gross  weight,  unit  100  kilos: — 

Max.  Tariff  Gen.  Tariff  U.S.  Pref .  U.S.  Tariff 

$10.00  $5.00  20%  $4.00 

Note  I. — Only  those  potatoes  shall  enter  under  "  A  "  which  are  certified  to  have  come 
from  fields  where  the  plants  have  been  inspected  twice  at  least  during  their  growth  and 
once  at  their  harvesting,  packing  and  shipment  by  inspectors  named  by  the  Government, 
by  the  State,  or  by  Growers'  Associations  affiliated  to  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  countries  of  origin.  Each  package  that  is  imported  must  have  an  official 
tag  on  which  must  be  stated  the  locality  and  variety  of  the  potatoes,  the  number  of  the 
certificate  and  the  grower's  number  or  identification. 

Note  II. — The  variety  of  potatoes  for  such  purposes  now  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  whose  importation  can  be  made  under  "  A,"  according  to  the  formalities 
provided,  and  admitted  free  of  duty,  are  Bliss  Triumph,  Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Gobbler. 

All  previous  provisions,  laws  and  decrees  on  this  subject  are  hereby  cancelled. 

This  decree  will  commence  on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the  official  Gazette  (March 
10,  1931).  but  will  not  be  applied  to  merchandise  shipped  on  or  before  its  publication. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  ORDERS 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  19,  1931. — Five  Merchandise  Marks  orders  have  just 
received  final  confirmation  by  Parliament,  all  of  which  become  effective  on 
May  12.  1931.  Four  of  them  relate  to  articles  which  are  of  direct  interest  to 
Canadian  export  trade,  and  although  the  terms  of  the  suggested  marking  regu- 
lations have  been  previously  referred  to  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
it  seems  advantageous  to  repeat  them: — 

ICE  SKATES 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1  Order,  1931,  requires 
imported  ice  skates  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  when  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  marking  must  be  applied  to  each  skate  by 
die-stamping  or  other  mode  of  impressing,  etching,  engraving,  or  casting. 

WALLBOARD 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  2  Order,  1931,  requires 
imported  wallboard  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  when  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  indication  must  be  given  by  stamping,  print- 
ing, branding,  or  stencilling  in  letters  of  a  distinctive  size  and  colour  as  fol- 
lows:— 

A.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  crates: — 

(1)  Where  the  wooden  crate  is  exposed: 

(a)  on  each  of  the  two  longer  edges  of  the  crate;  and  also 

(b)  on  both  exposed  surfaces  of  the  paper  or  other  wrapping  or  on  labels 
securely  affixed  thereto. 

(2)  Where  the  wooden  crate  is  not  exposed: 

(a)  on  the  paper  or  other  wrapping  covering  the  two  longer  edges  of  the  crate 
or  on  labels  securely  affixed  thereto  ;  and 

(b)  as  in  (1)  (b)  above. 

B.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  wrapped  bundles. — As  in  (1).  (b)  above. 

C.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  otherwise  than  in  a  crate  or  wrapped  bundle. — On 
each  wallboard  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  thereto. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS,  PROPELLING  PENCILS,  ETC. 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  3  Order,  1931,  requires 
imported  fountain  pens,  stylographic  pens,  propelling  pencils,  and  gold  pen  nibs 
to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  marking  must  be  applied  in  the  following  manner: — 

(1)  Fountain  pens,  whether  fitted  with  a  nib  or  not,  stylographic  pens,  or  propelling 
pencils: 

(a)  Die-stamped,  incised,  or  engraved  on  the  barrel  of  the  pen  or  pencil.  The  indica- 
tion of  origin  to  be  in  a  contrasting  colour  except  in  the  .case  of  metal  pens  and 
pencils ;  or 

(b)  stamped  or  printed  on  a  label  securely  affixed  to  the  barrel  of  the  pen  or  pencil. 

(2)  Gold  nibs. — Die^stamped,  incised  or  engraved  upon  the  back  or  upper  surface  of 
the  nib. 

ENAMELLED  HOLLOW- WARE 

The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  5  Order,  1931,  requires 
imported  wrought  enamelled  hollow-ware  of  iron  and  steel  to  bear  an  indica- 
tion of  origin  on  importation  or  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  indication  of  origin  must  be  durably  applied  to  each  article  in 
a  contrasting  colour  by  means  of  printing  before  fusing,  sand-blasting,  or  stamp- 
ing with  acid  or  silicate  of  soda;  provided  that  the  lid  or  cover  accompanying 
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a  pot,  bowl,  or  dish  or  other  article  need  not  be  marked  when  the  article  itself 
bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

STEEL  SHAFTS  FOR  GOLF  CLUBS 

The  remaining  order,  which  is  designated  The  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported 
Goods)  No.  4  Order,  1931,  requires  imported  steel  shafts  for  golf  clubs  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  recommend  that  imported  air  and  gas 
compressors  and  exhausters  and  pneumatic  tools  and  appliances,  including 
mining  coal  cutters  operated  by  compressed  air,  whether  imported  complete  or 
in  parts,  should  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure 
for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  indication  of  origin  being  cast,  die-stamped, 
or  engraved  on  the  article  itself  or  on  a  plate  securely  attached  thereto. 

TEA  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

In  comparison  with  most  other  commodities,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  tea  has  had  a  steady  market  during  the  long 
period  of  general  trade  depression,  but  since  the  opening  of  this  year  consider- 
able irregularity  has  occurred,  caused  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  leaf  submitted  to  auction  has  been  of  a  plain,  uninteresting  kind.  Con- 
sequently there  has  been  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  Many  thousands  of  chests  are 
being  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  scheme  for  the  restriction  of  production  was  not 
drastic  enough,  for  it  has  done  little  to  reduce  the  heavy  stocks  which  have  for 
so  long  burdened  the  London  market.  India  and  Ceylon  have  agreed  to  con- 
tinue restriction  for  another  year,  with  certain  modifications,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  growers  will  also  maintain  the  scheme  subject  to  the  buying  of 
native  tea  being  no  longer  restricted.  It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  this  tea 
will  be  of  only  medium  qualit}%  thus  serving  to  prolong  the  period  of  glut  in 
London.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  finer  qualities  of  leaf,  but  in  present 
circumstances  growers  get  little  encouragement  to  produce  the  best  qualities. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Tariff  Increases  in  India 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  cables  that 
under  the  new  Indian  budget,  effective  March  1,  1931,  increased  customs  duties 
are  imposed  on  various  articles.  Many  rates  previously  10  per  cent,  15  per  cent, 
or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  have  been  increased  to  12-J  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  or 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively.  Following  are  some  of  the  changes 
reported: — 


Former 

New- 

Rates 

Rates 

15% 

20% 

.per  112  lb. 

$1.98  or  $2.16 

$2.43  or  $2.61 

20% 

30% 

15% 

20% 

13  cents 

18  cents 

5  cents 

6|  cents 

9  cents 

13£  cents 

15% 

20% 

15% 

20% 

15% 

20% 

15% 

20% 

m% 

10% 

The  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 

are  also  increased. 
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New  French  Duties  on  Fish 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  advises 
that  under  a  French  tariff  law  effective  February  17,  1931,  duties  on  certain 
fish  products  imported  into  France  were  increased.  The  former  and  new  rates 
of  the  minimum  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to  Canada,  are  as  follows: — 


Former  New  New 

Minimum     Minimum  Minimum 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Francs  per  100  Kg.    $  per  100  Lb. 

Saltwater  fish,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  of  the 

following  species:  Catfish,  bass,  sturgeon, 

mullet,  gurnet,  soles,  surmullet  and  turbot 
Fillets  of  cod  (including  klipfish),  dried,  salted 

or  smoked  

Other  cod,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  

Fillets  of  halibut,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  .. 

Other  halibut  dried,  salted  or  smoked  

Stockfish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  

Haddock,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  

Fillets  of  herring  dried,  salted  or  smoked  . . 

Herring  other  than  fillets,  salted  

Herring  other  than  fillets,  dried  or  smoked  .  . 
Kippers  

The  new  general  tariff  is  four  times  as  high  as  the  new  minimum.  The 
former  margin  between  the  two  tariffs  was  much  less. 


34 

00 

100 

1  78 

SI 

60 

300 

5  34 

8] 

60 

150 

2  67 

42 

50 

300 

5  34 

42 

50 

150 

2  67 

25 

50 

100 

1  78 

42 

50 

200 

3  56 

25 

50 

95 

1  70 

25 

50 

25.50 

0  45 

25 

50 

45 

0  80 

25 

50 

60 

1  07 

Egyptian  Tariff  Changes 


With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1413  (February  28,  1931),  page  265,  concerning  Egyptian  tariff  revision, 
Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  cites  the 
appended  list  of  Canadian  products  as  being  affected.  Former  and  new  rates 
are  shown. 

The  Egyptian  millieme  equals  approximately  one-half  of  a  Canadian  cent; 
100  kilograms  equals  220-4  pounds;  N.  signifies  net  weight;  G.  signifies  gross 

weight. 


Milk,  preserved,  in  powder,  unsweetened.. 

Same,  sweetened  

Milk,  preserved  in  lumps  or  condensed 
(syrupy),  unsweetened  

Same,  sweetened  

Fruits,  whole  or  divided,  and  pulp,  pre- 
served in  their  own  juice,  or  with  sugar 
or  vinegar   

Common  wrapping  paper,  even  coloured, 
varnished  or  waxed,  weighing  from 
35  to  300  grams  exclusively  per  square 
metre  (approximately  1  to  9  ounces 
per  square  yard)   

Newsprint  and  magazine  paper  

Paper  and  board,  glazed  or  enamelled  in 


Former 

New 

Equivalent  of 

Tariff 

Tariff 

New  Rates 

Milliemes 

Milliemes 

$per 

100  Kg. 

100  Kg. 

100  Lbs. 

600  G. 

1500  N. 

$3.40 

600  G. 

1800  N. 

$4.10 

600  G. 

600  N. 

$1.35 

600  G. 

900  N. 

$2.05 

15%  ad  val. 

850  G. 

$1.90 

15%  ad  val. 

200  G. 

$0.45 

30  G. 

80  G. 

$0.18 

15%  ad  val. 

600  G. 

$1.35 

Calendars  and  calendar 

or  printed  

Rubber  tires,  solid  .  . 
Pneumatic  rubber  tires 


blocks,  illustrated 


20%  ad  val. 
2000  N. 
4000  N. 


50  N. 
2000* 
4000* 


*  Immediate  wrapper  is  included  in  weight  for  duty. 


$0.11 
$4.50 
$9.00 
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CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Fletcher  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal;  Mr. 
Herve  J.  L'Heureux  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Windsor,  Ont. ;  and 
Monsieur  E.  L.  Martheleur  as  Vice-Consul  of  Belgium  at  Sydney,  N.S. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  9,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  2,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  9 

Schilling 

.1407 

$  . 1406 

<j>   .  14U0 

5 

.  .Belga 

.1390 

.1394 

.1394 

2i 

"  2 

.Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

9 

Czechoslovakia  •  • 

Krone 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.Krone 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

3* 

"2 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

,  Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2377 

.  2380 

5 

4.8666 

4.8575 

4.8581 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

.4020 

!4011 

^4009 

2  A 

.1749 

.1750 

.1744 

5* 

.0526 

.0524 

.0523 

5 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

H 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

4 

1.0805 

.  0450 

.0448 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0059 

9 

-  .1047 

.1088 

6 

.2680 

.2679 

.2678 

3 

.1930 

.1924 

.1924 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0000 

2 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3325 

.3389 

.1196 

.0835 

.0830 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9675 

.9655 

7 

.4985 

.4739 

.4756 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2800 

.2725 

7 

.1930 

.1750 

.1700 

1.0342 

.7125 

.7325 

Cuba  

 Peso 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0010 

 Dollar 

.2280 

.2445 

.3650 

.3600 

.3600 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4945 

.4938 

5.11 

.4020 

.4015 

.4010 

4£ 

 Tael 

.2975 

.3125 

..Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4412 

.4400 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5625 

.5625 

1.013 

1.001-1.01! 

1.001— l.Olf 

4.8666 

4.8575 

4.8575 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.00*— l.Olf 

1. 00  i— l.Olf 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.  0?92 

.0392 

.0392 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9820 

4.9826 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
Bupplied  villi  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
i>  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
fchi  91  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  'be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  spective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Shkrbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterlog 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trabe 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1546.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  dried  codfish  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1547.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
flour  desiring  representation  in  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 

1548.  Potatoes. — A  commission  .agent  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

Miscellaneous 

1549.  Fruit-canning  Machinery. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  canning, 
preserving,  and  evaporating  fruit  are  requested  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Brussels  on  behalf  of  a  Belgian  firm.  Quotations  preferably  c.i.f.  Antwerp  or  at 
least  f.o.b.  Atlantic  ports. 

1550.  Machinery  for  Tinsmithing. — Canadian  manufacturers  are  requested  to  com- 
municate direct  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels  on  behalf  of  a  Belgian  firm. 
Quotations  preferably  c.i.f.  Antwerp  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Atlantic  ports. 

1551.  Wood. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  timber  brokers,  at  present  engaged  in  the  American 
hardwood  and  European  red  and  white  wood  trade,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  shippers, 
specially  of  British  Columbia  woods. 

1552.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  La  Havre,  France,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  shippers  of 
pitch  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  maple,  interested  in  that  territory  but  who  •  'have  not  already 
appointed  agents  there. 

1553.  Scrap  Metal. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Vienna,  Austria,  established  in  the  trade  in 
metals,  are  desirous  of  acting  as  the  agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  scnap  metal. 

1554.  Sole  Leather.— A  Liverpool  firm  of  leather  importers;  long  established  in  the  sole 
leather  trade,  are  open  to*  consider  offers  from  Canadian  tanners  on  light  bellies  and  shoulders. 

1555.  Paper.— A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  toilet  paper. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  March  20;  Beaverdale,  April  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Kings  County,  March  31 ;   Evanger,  April  21 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  21;  Kastalia,  April  3 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  March  18;  Fanad  Head,  April  5 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  March  17  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27;  Brant  County,  County  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  March  16. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  March  31 ;   Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  March  16;  Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  March  24;  Valfiorita,  April  5 — both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17;  Salacia,  March  21;  Kastalia,  April 
3 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford.  March  20;  Beaverhill,  March  27;  Beaverdale,  April  3; 
Beaverburn,  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  20  and  April  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27  and 
April  24;  Duchess1  of  Atholl,  April  2  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10 — all  Canadian  Paciific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  March  19;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  2; 
Manchester  Citizen,  April  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports, — Canadian  Challenger,  March  19;  Canadian  Skirmisher, 
April  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  March  23;  a  steamer,  April  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  23;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
6;  Lady  Drake,  April  20 — all  Canadian  National;  Manhem,  March  21;  a  steamer,  April  4; 
Italia,  April  18— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  March  28  and  April  25;  San  Gil,  April  11 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ausonia,  March  30;  Alaunia,  April  13 — both  Cunard  Line;  Mississippi, 
March  16;  Maryland,  April  6 — both  White  Star  Line;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
March  23;  London  Exchange.  Furness  Line;  March  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7 — both  Furness  Line; 
Cedric,  March  16;  Atlanitian,  March  30  ;  Laurentic,  April  13;  Adriatic,  April  20 — all  White 
Star  Line ;   Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  March  23. 

To  Manchester. — Atlantian,  White  Star  Line,  March  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and,  Swansea. — Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kas- 
talia, April  6 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Antwerp. — Fennland,  March  22  and  April  19;  Western-land,  April  5 — both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  March  16;  Salacia,  March  24;  Kastalia,  April  6— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drottninghclm,  March  16  and  April  13;  Gripsholm,  March  30-^both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  March  17  and  31  and  April  H 
and  28  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-M'iquelon) ;  Sylvia,  March  21  and  April  4  and  18;  Rosalind, 
March  28 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Farnorth,  March  17  and  31  and  April  14  and  28;  Sambro,  March  25 
and  April  8  and  22 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  17;  Lady  Nelson,  March 
31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  14 — all  Canadian  National;  Manhem,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April 
10;  Italia,  April  24 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Colborne,  March  25;  Cornwall  is  (also  -calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  8; 
Champlain,  April  22^— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  B(  tnuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Oathcaii  (calls  at  Kington  only),  March  10;  Lady  Rodney.  March  26  and  April  2S;  Oavelier 
(calls  at  Kingston  only).  April  2;   Lady  Somers.  April  0 — oM  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calaibria,  March  18  and  April  15; 
Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Moiltego  Hay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  1  and  20 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Havana,  Cuba.— -Karlsruhe,  March  22;  Yorek,  April  25— both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Australiini  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  March  20;   Canadian  Leader,  April  29 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at 
TimanO.  March  24;  Canadian  Cruiser  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  24 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress)  of  Canada  (also  callis 
at  Honolulu),  March  28 ;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  callsi  at  Nagasaki),  April  11;  Empress  of 
Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  April  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle  (also  •calls  at  Iloilo, 
Osaka  and  Cebli),  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,,  April  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  April  2;  Manila  Maru, 
April  5;  Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Daiiren),  April  '26 — all  Osaka  iS'hosen  Kaisha  (also  call 
il  Moji  and  Shanghai);  Tyndareus,  March  17;  Protesilaus  (also  calls  at  Miike),  April  7; 
Tt  mvr  (also  calls  at  Miike),  April  28 — all  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  Olympia, 
March  27;  Tacoma.  April  27 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao, 
Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai);  Hikawa  Maru,  March  10;  Heian  Maru,  March 
2S;  Yokohama  Maru,  April  10;  Hive  Maru,  April  30 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call 
ar  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Nansenville,  March  21;  Corneville,  April  19 — 
both  Klaveness  Line  (also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  1 ;  Aorangi,  April  28 — 'both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  April  5. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — iBoren,  March;  a  steamer,  April — 
both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  March  17;  Golden 
Cloud.  April  16 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  April  2  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.  March  (also  calls  at  Devonport-Launceston) . 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  April  11. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  March  21 ;  Pacific  Shipper,  April  4 — both  Fumessj 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liver-pool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  March  15;  Nebraska,  March  30; 
Loch  Goil,  April  12;   Dneehtdyk,  April  27— ^all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  April  2;  San  Francisco,  April  23 — botth 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  1; 
Leme,  April  20 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Yillanger,  March;   Taranger,  April — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  March  17;  Wisconsin,  March  31 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  March  20;  West  Notus,  April 
17 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnov,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  about  March  28. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Topeka,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  March  24;  Point 
Montara,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  April  15  (also  calls  at  Puerto  Colombia). 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deiposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua,    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Gaile  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  itihe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A  B,  MnuHM.vx,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central,  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouehi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Landres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  6.  BissETT,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West,  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:   H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.    (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioi  w 
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REVIEW   OF   TRADE    CONDITIONS    IN   GERMANY    DURING  1930 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  February  14,  1931. — Germany  during  the  past  year  experienced 
all  the  throes  of  a  severe  economic  crisis.  Te  repercussions  of  the  worldwide 
depression  of  trade  reacted  violently  on  the  German  economic  structure,  which 
was  already  rendered  sensitive  to  outside  influences  by  the  great  dependence 
of  German  trade  and  industry  on  foreign  finance.  The  exodus  of  capital  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  by  creating  a  financial  stringency  served  to  further 
aggravate  the  situation  and  helps  to  explain  why  Germany  has  been  affected 
by  the  economic  prices  even  more  acutely  than' other  industrial  countries. 

The  further  depression  of  trade  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Germany, 
since  contrary  to  the  experience  of  many  other  countries  business  in  the  pre- 
vious two  years  had  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  year 
1930  would  bring  about  an  improvement. 

The  chief  features  of  the  economic  crisis  in  Germany  have  been  the  large 
volume  of  unemployment,  the  low  level  of  industrial  production,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  a  great  part  of  agriculture.  The  unemployment  has  forced  to  idleness 
about  a  sixth  of  the  German  workers,  and  by  reducing  the  total  income  from 
labour  has  severely  depressed  the  consuming  power  of  the  domestic  market. 
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Industrial  production  has  been  reduced  by  a  fifth,  and  in  some  branches  by 
over  a  third  of  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year.  The  distress  of  agriculture 
derived  from  the  low  prices  for  agricultural  products  and  the  heavy  burden  of 
debt  has  also  served  to  further  restrict  the  consuming  power  of  the  German 
market. 

On  the  financial  side  the  prevailing  shortage  of  capital  became  more 
marked  during  the  past  year,  when  political  and  financial  circumstances 
weakened  the  confidence  in  German  investments  and  led  to  a  withdrawal  of 
funds.  The  firm  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  checked  this  movement 
and  served  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  confidence  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
year.  While  the  interest  on  short-term  loans  decreased  during  1930  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slump  in  business,  there  was  no  corresponding  decline  in  the 
interest  payable  on  long-term  loans,  which  still  ranges  between  8  and  10  per 
cent  and  is  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  large  amount  of  short-term 
indebtedness.  This  constitutes  a  burden  on  industry  and  on  agriculture  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  leading  trading  countries.  Although  the  banks 
of  issue  in  other  countries  were  able  to  reduce  their  rates  of  discount  to  low  levels 
during  the  past  year,  the  Reichsbank  after  progressively  reducing  its  discount 
rate  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  was  .compelled  to  increase  the  rate  in  the 
autumn.  The  stringency  in  the  capital  market  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
factor  differentiating  the  existing  economic  crisis  in  Germany  from  that  in  other 
leading  countries. 

On  the  legislative  side  a  number  of  important  measures  affecting  the 
economic  sphere  were  passed  in  Germany  during  the  year.  Of  these  the  chief 
may  be  said  to  be  the  thorough-going  reform  of  the  State  finances  and  the  exten- 
sive protection  accorded  to  agriculture.  The  first  was  rendered  essential  by  the 
decline  in  revenue  consequent  on  bad  trade  and  the  increase  in  expenditure, 
especially  that  occasioned  by  the  growing  need  for  unemployment  relief.  The 
protective  measures  for  agriculture  largely  took  the  form  of  restrictions  on  the 
importations  of  agricultural  products.  By  reducing  the  volume  of  imports  these 
measures  are  bound  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  Germany's  trade 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries. 

The  brightest  feature  of  the  German  economic  situation  in  the  past  year 
is  found  in  the  foreign  trade  returns,  particularly  in  the  figures  of  export  trade. 
Although  exports  declined  both  in  respect  to  value  and  to  volume,  the  decrease 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  general  reduction  of  world  trade,  so  that  Germany 
may  be  said  not  only  to  have  consolidated  the  gains  made  in  previous  years, 
but  even  to  have  gained  fresh  ground  in  the  world  markets.  From  another 
point  of  view  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  corollary  of  Germany's  external  indebt- 
ness  through  reparation  liabilities  and  through  the  foreign  loans  raised  in  recent 
years.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  Germany  had  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade,  the  surplus  of  exports  amounting  to  $403,474,500.  For  the  first  time 
German  exports  exceeded  in  total  value  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
took  second  place  after  the  United  States  among  the  exporting  countries  of  the 
world. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It  has  been  in  the  unemployment  figures  that  the  effects  of  the  economic 
crisis  in  Germany  have  been  most  clearly  seen.  In  some  respects  these  figures 
exaggerate  the  depression  of  trade,  since  in  some  lines  the  reduction  of  output 
has  exceeded  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  consumers.  This  applies  to 
most  of  the  articles  of  general  consumption,  the  demand  for  which  in  the  home 
market  has  greatly  declined,  but  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  reduced 
figures  of  production.  Consequently  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  are  very  small. 

Throughout  the  past  year  unemployment  in  Germany  has  been  at  record 
levels.   There  was  the  usual  seasonal  decrease  in  the  spring,  but  not  nearly  to 
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the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  July  the  figures  of  unemployment 
commenced  again  to  increase  and  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  established 
further  record  figures,  so  that  at  the  end  of  December  there  were  over  50  per 
cent  more  unemploved  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  number  of  persons  in  search 
of  employment  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  last  two  years',  and  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  the  unemployment  in  1930  was  greater  than  in  the  previous 

Number  of  Unemployed 

1929  1930 

3,003,000  3,217,000 

3,230,000  3,365,800 

2,671,000  3,040,800 

1,951,000  2,786,900 

1,603,000  2,634,700 

1.495,000  2,640,700 

1,467,000  2,765,300 

1,476,000  2,882,500 

1,527,000  3,004,300 

1,761,000  3,253,000 

2,035,700  3,698,900 

2,850,800  4,383,800 

On  January  15,  1931,  the  number  of  unemployed  had  further  increased  to 
4,765,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figure  will  exceed  five  million  before 
the  usual  seasonal  decline  sets  in  after  the  month  of  February. 


year: — 

End  of 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  .  .  . 
April  .  .  . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August  . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  prices  of  industrial  raw  materials  and  imported  food  products  declined 
on  the  average  between  20  and  25  per  cent  during  the  year,  but  so  far  there 
has  been  little  corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
particularly  in  the  retail  prices.  The  organization  of  German  industry  into 
cartels  or  price-fixing  associations  has  helped  to  retard  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  Government  have  sought  and  obtained  exceptional 
powers  to  deal  with  the  situation  and  to  force  down  prices  concurrently  with 
the  movement  for  the  reduction  of  wages. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  official  price  indices  (1913 — 100)  for 
December,  1929,  and  December,  1930,  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  industrial  products  is  lagging  behind  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products:  — 

Official  Price  Index  Numbers 
(1913—100) 
Average  for    Average  for 
Dec,  1929      Dec,  1930 


Wholesale  price  index  ,  134.3  117.8 

(1)  Agricultural  products   126.2  110.4 

(2)  Industrial  raw  materials   129.3  109.9 

(3)  Industrial  finished  goods   156.2  142.9 

(a)  Means  of  production   139.6  135.1 

(&)  Consumption  goods  ..   168.7  148.8 

Cost  of  living  index — - 

(a)  With  rent   152.6  141.6 

(6)  Without  rent  ..   ..  159.2  144.1 


The  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  industrial  raw  materials,  which  Ger- 
many requires  to  import  from  abroad,  is  proving  a  great  advantage  to  German 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  revival  of  the  home  market  for  manufactured 
goods  can  only  take  place  when  prices  have  been  adequately  reduced,  since  the 
consuming  public  and  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  have  only  been  buying 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  the  expectation  of  further  general  price  reductions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  determined  movement  towards  wage  reduc- 
tions set  in  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  serious  disputes,  but  in  no  case  to  a 
strike  of  prolonged  duration.   A  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in  the  basic  wage  pay- 
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able  in  the  coal  industry  was  introduced  through  compulsory  arbitration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1931.  The  wages  in  other  important  industries  have  been 
reduced  by  from  4  to  8  per  cent,  mostly  through  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
Government  have  also  set  the  example  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  officials  by 
6  per  cent. 

Until  the  autumn  there  was  little  change  in  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  the 
average  in  September  of  the  wage  rates  per  hour  for  skilled  labour  being  $0-2664, 
or  the  same  as  in  January,  1930. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

There  was  a  general  decline  in  German  industrial  production  during  the  past 
year.  This  decline  became  particularly  marked  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
when  the  heavy  industries  commenced  to  experience  the  full  effects  of  the  general 
depression  of  trade.  The  general  index  of  production. showed  a  reduction  of  about 
20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  total  output  of  coal  in  1930  amounted  to  140,019,000  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  164,440,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  daily  production  of  coal 
in  the  Ruhr  area  declined  from  426,000  tons  in  January  to  320,000  tons  in  July. 
Then  followed  a  seasonal  recovery  to  345,000  tons  in  December.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  decreased  from  13,401,000  metric  tons  in  1929  to  9,694,000  tons 
last  year,  while  11,538,000  metric  tons  of  ingot  steel  were  produced  as  against 
16.246,000  tons  in  1929.  The  decline  in  steel  production  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  was  37  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929. 

The  decrease  in  output  last  year  was  most  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel,  coal, 
machinery,  automobile,  cement,  furniture,  paper,  and  leather  industries.  The  pro- 
duction of  those  goods,  such  as  textiles  and  boots  and  shoes,  intended  for  general 
consumption  in  the  home  market  did  not  decline  to  the  same  extent,  as  the 
industries  in  question  already  had  begun  to  experience  a  falling  off  in  demand 
during  the  previous  year.  Building  activity  was  very  much  restricted  last  year, 
particularly  by  the  contraction  in  the  borrowing  powers  of  public  bodies.  The 
total  value  of  new  construction  was  reported  to  be  20  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  This  adversely  affected  the  demand  for  the  products  of  many 
industries. 

The  important  electrotechnical  and  chemical  industries  were  able  to  com- 
pensate for  the  falling  off  in  home  trade  by  export  sales.  Exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  also  showed  a  marked  increase  as  compared  with  1929.  The  pulp  and 
paper  industry  was  well  occupied  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  decline 
in  production  only  setting  in  after  the  summer.  The  trade  depression  severely 
affected  the  German  porcelain  and  glass  industries,  exports  falling  off  as  well 
as  home  sales.  Very  few  branches  of  German  industry  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain production  at  the  level  of  the  previous  two  or  three  years,  and  in  the  last 
half  of  1930  a  falling  off  in  output  was  reported  from  practically  all  branches 
of  industry. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Germany  in  1930  had  a  satisfactory  harvest  for  the  third  year  in  succes- 
sion. The  yield  of  bread  grains  was  above  the  average  for  the  preceding  five 
years  and  the  wheat  crop  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  only  marked 
decrease  was  in  the  yield  of  oats.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  record  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  yields  of  the  principal  crops 
in  Germany  for  the  last  two  years,  together  with  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years: — 


Five-year  Average 
1929  1930  1924-29 

In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

Rye   8,155,000        7,679,000  7.285.000 

Wheat  and  spelt   3,500,000         3.927,000     "  3.264,000 

Barlev   3.181.000         2.860,000  2.788.000 

Oats   7,383,000         5,656,000  6.381,000 

Potatoes   40.077.000       47.100.000  37.841.000 

Sugar  beets   11,091,000       14,919,000  10.674.000 
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In  spite  of  the  favourable  harvests  the  position  of  the  German  agricul- 
turists was  very  unsatisfactory  during  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  for  farm  products  and  the  oppressive  burden  of  debt.  This  debt,  con- 
tracted at  high  rates  of  interest  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  were 
high,  precludes  the  profitable  operation  of  farms  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 
The  position  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  in  Eastern  Germany,  where  large 
estates  predominate  and  where  rye  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops. 

The  Government  during  the  past  year  introduced  a  further  series  of  com- 
prehensive measures  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  situation.  Most  of  these 
measures  were  designed  to  promote  the  consumption  of  rye,  of  which  Germany 
has  a  large  surplus.  Every  effort  was  made  to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign 
farm  products,  and  a  number  of  successive  increases  in  the  customs  duties  on 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products  were  introduced.  The  attempt  to  main- 
tain prices  was  successful  in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rye 
was  only  checked  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  increase  the  wheat  acreage  at  the  expense  of  rye  have  now  begun  to  meet 
with  success.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  extensive  protection  to  agriculture 
has  been  to  substantially  curtail  the  importation  of  agricultural  products.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  involved  difficulties  in  respect  to  trade  arrangements  with 
countries  exporting  these  products.  This  has  led  to  serious  conflicts  of  interest 
between  German  agriculture  and  industry,  the  latter  protesting  against  the 
disturbance  of  export  channels. 

INSOLVENCIES 

Business  failures  during  the  past  year  were  relatively  frequent,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  period  of  trade  depression.  Altogether  there  were  11,341  bank- 
ruptcies and  7,362  official  receiverships  as  compared  with  9,846  bankruptcies 
and  4,889  receiverships  in  1929.  The  bankruptcies  were  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  but  the  first  five  months  showed  the  largest  number  and 
September  the  least. 

MONEY  MARKET 

The  situation  on  the  German  money  markets  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1930  reflected  the  easy  money  conditions  prevailing  in  other  countries.  The 
slump  in  business  reduced  the  demand  for  money  and  the  rates  for  short-term 
loans  fell  rapidly  from  7  per  cent  in  January  to  around  4  per  cent  in  the  autumn. 
The  Reichsbank  also  was  able  to  successively  lower  its  official  discount  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inadequacy  of  capital  accumulation  in  Germany  pre- 
vented any  alleviation  of  the  stringency  of  funds  available  for  long-term  invest- 
ment. Even  in  the  summer  of  1930  the  rate  of  interest  for  long-term  industrial 
loans  and  mortgages  was  8  per  cent. 

The  steadily  easing  conditions  in  the  German  money  market  received  a 
temporary  check  in  September  when  the  results  of  the  Reichstag  elections  pre- 
cipitated a  withdrawal  of  foreign  funds  and  a  flight  of  capital  from  Germany. 
In  one  month  the  Reichsbank  was  obliged  to  pay  out  nearly  1,000  million  reichs- 
marks  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  its  hold- 
ings. In  spite  of  the  very  low  rates  prevailing  abroad  the  bank  was  compelled 
on  October  9  to  raise  its  discount  rate  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  at  which  figure  it 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Subsequently  the  firm  measures  of  the 
Government  and  the  negotiation  of  a  foreign  loan  served  to  restore  confidence 
and  to  check  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  Germany,  but  only  at  the  end  of 
December  did  the  rates  for  short-term  loans  again  show  a  tendency  to  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1930  the  official  discount  rate  of  the  Reichs- 
bank was  7  per  cent.  The  following  were  the  changes  in  the  rate  during  the 
year:  January  13,  per  cent;  February  4,  6  per  cent;  March  24,  5  per  cent; 
May  20,  44  per  centf  June  21,  4  per  cent;  October  9,  5  per  cent. 
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In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  changes  the  central  banks  of  other  leading 
countries  have  been  able  to  retain  their  rates  of  discount  at  2^  or  3  per  cent 
since  last  Spring. 

The  note  circulation  at  the  end  of  December,  1930,  amounted  to  4,930 
million  reichsmarks,  which  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  previous  year.  The  gold  reserve  at  the  end  of  December  amounted  to 
2,729  million  reichsmarks,  and  the  foreign  exchange  reserve  to  155  million 
reichsmarks.  Together  these  two  items  were  more  than  the  combined  figures 
for  the  end  of  December,  1929,  so  that  the  Reichsbank  has  been  able  to  recover 
from  the  strain  imposed  by  the  exodus  of  capital  in  the  autumn. 

There  was  little  activity  on  the  German  stock  markets  last  year,  the  Ger- 
man public  showing  no  interest  in  stocks.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year 
values  were  well  maintained,  but  in  the  last  six  months  there  was  a  very 
heavy  decline  in  the  quotations  of  all  shares.  This  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  political  developments  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  funds.  The  official 
index  of  share  quotations  on  the  Berlin  Exchange,  based  on  the  average  for 
1924-26,  averaged  115-2  for  December,  1929;  rose  to  120  for  January,  1930; 
then  remained  fairly  steady  until  June,  the  average  for  which  month  was  116-4. 
After  that  the  index  showed  a  steady  decline  and  the  figure  for  December  was 
87-3.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  rate  of  yield  from  the  quotations  of  many 
shares  was  10  per  cent  or  over. 

SUPPLY  OF  CAPITAL 

Savings  bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  1930  amounted  to  a  total  of 
10.345  million  reichsmarks — an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,330  million  reichs- 
marks as  compared  with  an  increase  of  2,027  million  reichsmarks  during  1929. 
This  indicates  a  slowing  down  in  the  internal  accumulation  of  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  investments  in  mortgages,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  part  of  the  year.  The  total  sales  of  mortgages  in  1930 
amounted  to  1,537  million  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  661  million  reichs- 
marks in  1929.  The  issues  of  domestic  bonds  totalled  359  million  reichsmarks 
as  against  585  million  reichsmarks  in  the  previous  year,  wrhile  domestic  share 
issues  aggregated  118  million  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  513  million  reichs- 
marks in  1929. 

The  total  amount  of  foreign  capital  received  during  the  year  1930  is  esti- 
mated to  have  amounted  to  2,220  million  reichsmarks,  but  this  includes  the 
proceeds  of  the  Young  loan  and  another  State  loan,  and  the  balance  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  short-term  credits.  Apart  from  the  two  loans  mentioned,  Germany 
in  1930  received  very  little  capital  from  foreign  loans,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  great  influx  of  foreign  capital  in  1927  and  1928. 

The  total  net  private  indebtedness  of  Germany  to  foreign  creditors  is  now 
estimated  at  16,000  million  reichsmarks,  or  nearly  4,000  million  dollars.  The 
annual  interest  on,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of,  this  private  indebtedness  is  an 
important  factor  in  Germany's  balance  of  payments. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  very  great  difficulty  for  the  finances  of  the 
German  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments.  As  a  consequence  of  dull 
trade  the  revenue  of  the  Reich  from  taxation  fell  considerably  below  the  esti- 
mate, while  at  the  same  time  expenditure  increased,  due  chiefly  to  the  larger 
sums  which  were  required  for  the  relief  of  unemployment.  Accordingly,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abandon  the  plan  of  applying  to  the  reduction  of  tax  bur- 
dens the  savings  in  reparation  annuities  resulting  from  the  Young  Plan.  Not 
only  did  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  close  with  a  considerable  deficit,  but  a  still 
larger  deficit  appeared  probable  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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In  the  autumn  the  Government  took  the  situation  in  hand  and  energetically 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  policy  of  perpetuating  the  existing  deficit.  A 
foreign  short-term  loan  of  500,000,000  reichsmarks  was  negotiated  in  October 
and  the  Budget  was  relieved  by  increasing  the  private  contributions  to  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Finally,  on  December  1  a  presidential  decree  was  issued 
providing  for  an  extensive  reform  of  the  public  finances.  This  decree  included 
measures  for  meeting  the  deficits  and  for  balancing  future  budgets.  A  maxi- 
mum was  fixed  for  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  in  future  must  not  exceed 
10,687  million  reichsmarks.  A  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  officials  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the  simplification  and  unification  of 
taxes. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  March,  1931,  the  deficits  from  the  two 
fiscal  years  will  amount  to  about  1,550  million  reichsmarks.  Cover  has  already 
been  arranged  for  most  of  the  deficit,  but  further  credits  will  be  required  to 
the  amount  of  between  150  and  300  million  reichsmarks.  The  reform  measures 
adopted  are  intended  to  place  the  public  finances  of  Germany  on  a  sound  basis 
within  two  to  four  years. 

The  total  National  Debt  of  Germany  amounted  on  September  30,  1930, 
to  11,029,900,000  reichsmarks.  This  represents  an  increase  of  2,164,800,000 
reichsmarks  over  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year,  due  chiefly  to  the  issue 
of  Young  International  Loan  for  the  sum  of  1,473,700,000  reichsmarks.  Of 
the  total  debt,  international  loans  issued  since  April,  1924,  aggregated  2,815,- 
300,000  reichsmarks.  Reparation  liabilities  under  the  Young  Plan  were  met 
fully  and  promptly  during  the  past  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  returns  have  been  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
German  economic  situation  during  the  year  1930.  In  spite  of  the  world-wide 
depression  of  trade,  the  volume  of  exports  has  been  well  maintained.  Imports 
were  considerably  reduced  in  value,  due  chiefly  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  industrial 
raw  materials  and  the  diminished  requirements  as  a  consequence  of  the  decline 
in  production.  Tariff  measures  also  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  importations  of 
foodstuffs,  while  the  import  of  luxuries  was  adversely  affected  by  the  trade 
depression.  As  a  result  the  year  closed  with  a  fairly  considerable  favourable 
balance  of  trade. 

Exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  the  surplus  of  exports  amounted  to  1,642,- 
444,000  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  35,877,000  reichsmarks  in  1929  and  rather 
heavy  unfavourable  balances  of  trade  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Inclusive  of 
precious  metals,  the  surplus  of  exports  last  year  amounted  to  1,694,593,000 
reichsmarks  as  compared  with  458,160,000  reichsmarks  in  1929.  These  figures 
are  inclusive  of  reparation  deliveries  in  kind,  which  in  1930  were  valued  at  a 
total  of  707,349,000  reichsmarks  as  against  819,327,000  reichsmarks  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Total  exports  of  merchandise,  inclusive  of  reparation  deliveries  in  kind, 
were  valued  in  1930  at  12,035,593,000  reichsmarks,  a  decrease  from  the  total  in 
the  previous  year  of  1,447,077,000  reichsmarks,  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  average  export  prices  were  reduced  by  about  9  per  cent,  so  that 
there  was  little  decrease  in  the  volume  of  German  exports.  A  decline  in  exports 
to  overseas  countries  was  compensated  for  by  increased  sales  of  German  goods 
to  European  countries,  particularly  to  those  countries  which  had  not  yet  begun 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  trade  depression.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
these  countries  also  commenced  to  be  affected  by  the  prevailing  depression  and 
a  falling  off  in  their  purchases  of  German  goods  became  noticeable.  Exporters 
also  complained  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  goods  abroad 
at  prices  which  yield  a  profit.   On  the  whole,  it  is  claimed  that  the  maintenance 
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of  exports  during  1930  lias  only  been  rendered  possible  by  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  profits. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1930  were  valued  at  9,037,523,000  reichs- 
marks, a  decrease  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year  of  795,343,000  reichs- 
marks. Most  branches  of  German  export,  trade  showed  a  reduced  value,  but 
generally  the  volume  of  exports  was  well  maintained.  Exports  of  machinery 
increased  in  respect  to  both  value  and  volume.  The  shipments  of  electro- 
technical  products  were  only  slightly  below  the  high  figures  of  the  previous  year. 
All  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods  were  exported  in  considerably  reduced  quan- 
tities, but  the  total  value  of  this  branch  of  export  was  only  slightly  below  the 
figure  for  1928.  There  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  exports  of  chemicals  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  the  shipments  of  dyes,  paints,  and  varnishes  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  textiles  declined, 
the  only  groups  to  show  small  increases  being  silk  and  artificial  silk  cloth  and 
clothing.  Hoots  and  shoes  were  exported  in  larger  quantities  than  in  1929.  The 
same  applied  to  furniture  and  other  wToodenware.  Exports  of  porcelain  and 
china  were  considerably  reduced,  while  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  glassware 
mm-  exported  from  Germany  in  1930. 

The  following  table  compares  the  imports  and  exports  by  main  groups  in 
the  last  two  years: — 

German  Imports  and  Exports,  1929  and  1930 

Imports  Exports 

1929           1930  1929  1930 

In  Thousands  of  Reichsmarks 

149,724        118.342  22,011  68,666 

3,822,715     2,968,991  701,510  479,842 

7,205.057  5,508.114  2,926,283  2,449,562 
2,269,297      1,797.702      9,832,866  9,037,523 


13,446,793    10,393,149    13,482,670  12.035,593 
Precious  metals   551,566        491,224        973,849  543,373 

Total   13.998,359    10,884,373    14,456,519  12,578,966 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  inclusive  of  reparation  deliveries  in  kind. 

Imports  of  merchandise  only  exceeded  the  value  of  merchandise  exports 
in  the  month  of  January,  but  inclusive  of  the  precious  metals  there  was  also  an 
increase  of  imports  in  February.  Including  the  precious  metals  but  excluding 
reparation  deliveries  in  kind,  the  months  of  April  and  July  also  showed  an 
excess  of  imports.  Owing  to  higher  prices  the  values  of  merchandise  exports 
were  high  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  and  in  May,  but  there  was  a 
particularly  heavy  export  of  merchandise  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October. 

Great  Britain  again  occupied  first  place  as  a  market  for  German  merchan- 
dise exports,  supplanting  Holland,  which  in  the  previous  year  had  been  the  chief 
market  for  the  first  time.  Third  place  was  taken  by  France,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Den- 
mark. There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  exports  to  France,  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  shipped  to  that  country  being  23  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929. 
Exports  to  Soviet  Russia  increased  from  353,900,000  reichsmarks  in  1929  to 
430,600,000  reichsmarks  last  year.  There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  to  Sweden.  Exports  to  most  other  European  markets  were  maintained 
at  nearly  the  same  volume  as  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
wras  a  marked  decline  in  the  value  of  German  exports  to  overseas  countries. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  in  value  by  nearly  30  per  cent;  those 
to  Australia  were  only  a  little  over  half  the  value  of  the  exports  to  that  country 
in  1929.  There  was  a  similar  decline  in  the  case  of  exports  to  Brazil.  The 
values  of  the  exports  to  such  markets  as  Argentina,  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  were  also  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Live  animals  
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Wheat 

INTRODUCTORY 

Rotterdam,  February  20,  1931. — Although  Holland  is  an  agricultural 
country,  the  production  of  wheat  is  limited  and  the  quality  is  poor.  Conse- 
quently the  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  is  high,  with  average  imports  during 
the  past  five  years  amounting  to  621,276  metric  tons,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  domestic  production  of  approximated  150,000  tons,  thus  making  a  total  of 
771,276  tons  or  28,537,212  bushels.  With  a  population  of  roughly  8,000,000, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  per  annum  is  accordingly  about  96-4  kilos 
or  slightly  more  than  3 J  bushels. 

Apart  from  wheat,  there  are  substantial  importations  of  foreign  flour,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  studying  the  wheat  situation.  During 
the  same  five-year  period  the  purchases  of  flour  averaged  153,245  metric  tons, 
which  works  out  at  about  40  pounds  per  person. 

In  addition  to  being  an  importer  of  grain  and  flour,  the  Netherlands  is  also 
the  seat  of  an  important  transit  trade  in  both  of  these  products.  Rotterdam — 
situated  at  the  geographical  centre  of  the  edge  of  the  European  land  mass  and 
with  water  communications  leading  to  thickly  populated  and  highly  industrial- 
ized interior — is  the  leading  grain  port  of  the  Continent.  Dutch  flour  importers 
also  resell  this  commodity  throughout  the  larger  part  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  although  during  recent  years  the  transit  flour  trade  has  declined  in 
importance. 

Apart  from  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  are  the  other  principal 
European  ports  importing  cereals  and  flour.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  grain  trade  in  all  of  these  cities,  the  following  table 
shows  the  quantities  of  wheat,  other  coarse  grains,  and  flour  which  were  received 
at  each  of  them  during  1928,  1929,  and  1930.   Figures  are  in  metric  tons: — 

ARRIVALS  OF  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR 

Rotterdam 

1928  1929  1930 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 


Wheat   2,211,923  1,737,060  1,658,226 

Maize   1,075,907  859,167  1,079,084 

Rye   203,719  206,840  453,642 

Barley   553,562  546.325  672,540 

Oats   186,195  226,604  229,609 

Wheat  flour   154,711  112,538  154,708 


Total   4,386.017       3,688,534  4,247,809 


Hamburg 

Wheat   1,137,979  873,872  535,465 

Maize   969.147  537,827  347,579 

Rye   293.407  60,987  90,691 

Barley   670,094  746,388  611,911 

Oats   24,567  13,947  17,969 

Wheat  flour   212,766  150,685  189,114 


Total   3,307,960       2,383,706  1,792,729 
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Antwerp 

1928  1929  1930 
Figures  in  Metr  ic  Tons 

Wheal                                                         1,958,304  2,092,511  1,690,376 

Maize                                                              874,997  S53,287  772,015 

Rye                                                                15,392  33,653  69,019 

Barley                                                           398,103  361,421  500,395 

Oats                                                                191,872  267,914  312,379 

Wheat  flour                                                         7,650  8,244  10,569 


Total   3,446,318       3,617,030  3,354,753 


In  connection  with  the  above,  the  only  comment  necessary  is  in  regard 
to  the  sharp  decrease  which  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Hamburg.  This  was 
caused  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  on  grain  imported  into  Germany,  as 
well  as  restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  other  countries  which  normally  import 
through  that  centre. 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADES 

A  law  which  passed  the  Lower  House  on  December  23,  1930,  and  secured 
the  ratification  of  the  Upper  House  on  February  19,  1931,  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  trade  in  both  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  with  the  latter  likely  to  be 
more  seriously  influenced  than  the  former.  This  law,  which  is  known  under  the 
title  "  Regulations  in  the  Interest  of  Domestic  Wheat  Production,"  is  intended 
to  assist  domestic  wheat-growers  who  are  suffering  from  the  prevailing  agri- 
cultural depression  by  making  it  necessary  for  Dutch  millers  to  use  a  certain 
fixed  percentage  of  home-grown  wheat  in  their  milling  mixtures.  By  the 
same  measure  flour  importers  are  to  be  required  to  mix  a  percentage  of  flour 
milled  from  Dutch  wheat  with  the  foreign  product. 

The  law  met  with  spirited  opposition,  particularly  from  the  flour-importing 
interests  and  the  bakers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  millers  as  a  group  look  upon 
it  with  favour.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  early  in  November, 
1930,  and  after  considerable  controversy  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  Upper  House  it  was  still  hampered  by  opposition,  and  passed  by  a  majority 
of  only  three  votes.  No  information  is  yet  available  as  to  when  the  law  will 
be  put  into  force  and  no  particulars  are  obtainable  regarding  the  percentages 
which  will  be  required,  but  they  may  be  as  high  as  25.  While  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  millers  to  mix  wheat,  it  is  a  much  more  complicated  and  costly  pro- 
cess as  far  as  flour  is  concerned,  and  it  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  the 
trade  in  foreign  flour  will  suffer  severely. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION   OF  WHEAT 

The  total  area  of  Holland  is  12,610  square  miles,  or  approximately  8,070,053 
acres.  The  last  year  for  which  statistics  dealing  with  cultivation  are  available 
is  1928,  and  during  this  period  2,202,302  acres  were  shown  as  arable  land,  267,535 
acres  as  truck  gardens,  and  1,062,533  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of  grain, 
with  which  were  included  148,059  acres  in  wheat  (10,646  acres  in  spring  wheat 
and  137,413  acres  in  winter  wheat). 

The  provinces  of  Zeeland  and  Groningen,  which  are  in  the  extreme  south 
and  north  of  the  country,  between  them  account  for  48  per  cent  of  the  Dutch 
production. 

Regarding  the  acreage  of  the  different  field  crops  in  Holland  during  the 
same  period,  rye  came  first  with  484,453  acres,  potatoes  second  with  442,484, 
and  oats  third  with  376,502  acres.  Following  wheat,  sugar  beets,  forage  beets, 
and  barley  were  the  next  most  important  crops  as  far  as  area  is  concerned. 

As  noted  previously,  the  annual  production  of  wheat  is  roughly  150,000 
tons  or  6,000,000  bushels,  wTith  the  comparatively  small  fluctuations  between  the 
different  years  depending  on  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  and  harvest 
periods. 
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Through  the  intensive  use  of  fertilizers  in  all  branches  of  Dutch  agriculture, 
the  yield  per  acre  is  high  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  wheat,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Average  Dutch  Wheat  Production  in  Bushels  per  Acre 

Winter  Wheat  Spring  Wheat 

Year  Acres  Acres 

1924    40.8  34.6 

1925   40.0  37.7 

1926   43.1  34.6 

1927    41.1  37.1 

1928    50.5  47.6 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  production  is  winter 
wheat.  The  10,646  acres  in  spring  wheat  represent  only  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  area.  The  principal  winter  variety  is  known  as  the  "  Wilhelmina," 
and  although  there  are  several  others,  they  are  for  the  most  part  closely  related 
to  this  one.  All  are  white  in  contrast  to  the  reds,  which  are  not  well  liked  in 
the  Netherlands.   The  chief  variety  of  spring  wheat  is  the  "  Japhet." 

UTILIZATION  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

Home-grown  wheat  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  white  bread  owing  to  its  softness  and  consequent  general  unsuitability. 
Out  of  the  total  production  the  largest  portion,  or  roughly  about  3,500,000 
bushels,  are  used  by  bakers  for  the  making  of  brown  bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  and 
other  similar  products  which  do  not  require  a  flour  with  a  high  gluten  content. 
Another  portion,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,000,000  bushels,  is  used 
for  feeding  purposes.  There  are  small  exports  to  Germany  and  Belgium  which 
can  account  for  approximately  300,000  bushels,  while  the  balance  is  used  as 
seed. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

Holland  secures  its  requirements  of  wheat  from  all  the  important  exporting 
countries,  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina,  and  latterly  Russia, 
as  the  principal  countries  of  origin.  Price  and  not  quality  is  the  leading  factor 
in  determining  who  the  sellers  will  be,  although  continuity  of  supply  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  entirely  overlooked  by  consumers.  Particulars  regarding  the 
importation  of  wheat  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  during  the  past  three 
years  are  as  follows: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Tons       1,000  Fl.        Tons       1,000  Fl.       Tons       1,000  Fl. 

Total   570,241       71,644       654,664       74,492      704,027  64,866 

Germany   22,960         2.503         15,839         1,802  3,520  244 

Belgium   18,016        2,317         10.664         1,230         19,750  1,927 

France   ...  5  5        45,665  4,355 

United  States.   .  .   ..    125,511       15,724       128,786       15,122       214,362  20,051 

Eur.  Russia   253  35      126,015  8,896 

Roumania   2,149  272        41,883        4,621         40,441         3  918 

Argentina   195,045       25.069       343,521       38,625       172,460  17,724 

Canada   195,285       24,165       102,016       11,648         60,692  5,562 

Australia   10,476         1,404  8.398         1,016         15,761  1,569 

Poland,  Dantzig.  .    ..      ....    2,178  194 

Colombia         3^83  336 

All  European  wheat  is  sold  in  Holland  on  sample,  in  contrast  with  the 
Canadian  and  American  products,  which  are  covered  by  official  certificates. 
Plate  wheat  is  sold  on  natural  weight  and  fair  average  quality,  and  Australian 
wheat  on  fair  average  quality.  New-crop  Danubian  wheat  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  late  in  the  summer,  while  arrivals  from  Argentina  and  Australia 
commence  in  February  or  March. 

Roughly  90  per  cent  of  the  Argentinian  wheat  used  in  the  Netherlands 
comes  under  the  heading  of  Barusso,  with  the  balance  made  up  of  Rosafe  and 
Entre  Rios.  Nos.  1  and  2  hard  winter  wheat  from  the  United  States  make  up 
the  bulk  of  American  imports. 
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fMPOETS  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

Prior  to  1914  there  was  very  little  Canadian  wheat  imported  into  the 
Netherlands,  but  since  the  war  the  quantities  have  been  large  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1929  and  1930.  In  the  first-named  year  a  large  crop  and  low  prices  in 
the  Argentine  adversely  affected  Canadian  imports,  while  in  1930  the  pressure 
of  Russian  selling  caused  a  further  contraction  of  arrivals  from  Canada.  The 
appended  figures  will  illustrate  the  trend  of  Canadian  wheat  imports  into  the 
Netherlands  during  the  past  eight  years,  in  comparison  with  similar  arrivals 
From  the  other  leading  exporting  countries  and  with  the  total  imports:  — 

Wheat  Imports  into  the  Netherlands 


1923                   1924  1925  1926 

Countrj                Metric     1,000  Metric     1,000  Metric     1,000  Metric  1,000 

Tons       Fl.        Tons        Fl.  Tons  Fl.       Tons  Fl. 

United  States..    ..    280,530    33,970  283,133    38,530  224,630    36,471  248,640  37,925 

Argentina                   157.617    18,691  158,384    .19,198  104,555    17,417     96,184  13,966 

Canada                        73,123     8,909  109.473    15,399  104,048    15,858  103,632  16,054 


Total                    513,270    61.570  550,990    73,127  433,233    69,746  448,456  67,945 

1927                   1928                   1929  1930 

United  States..    ..    230,421    33.045  125,512    15,724  128,786    15,122  214,362  20,051 

Argentina                    152,915    21,295  195,045    25,069  343,521    38,625  172,460  17,724 

Canada                       138,562    19,039  195,285    24,165  102,016    11,648  60,692  5,562 


Total   521,898    73,379    515,842    64,958    574,323    65,395    447,514  43,337 


A  comparison  between  Canadian  statistics  showing  the  exports  of  wheat 
to  the  Netherlands  and  the  foregoing  Dutch  figures  show  a  wide  divergence, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  transit  trade  handled 
through  Rotterdam  is  shown  in  the  former  as  exports  to  Holland.  According 
to  Canadian  authority,  shipments  of  wheat  to  the  Netherlands  amounted  to 
6.134,829  bushels  during  the  fiscal  year  1930  in  comparison  with  22,885,033 
bushels  in  1929,  15,693,557  bushels  in  1928,  9,884,239  bushels  in  1927,  and 
7,246,747  bushels  in  1926. 

Dutch  millers  use  principally  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  wheat — num- 
bers 3,  4,  5,  and  6 — all  of  which  they  use  for  blending  with  other  imported  wheat, 

IMPORTS  OF  RUSSIAN  WHEAT 

Imports  of  Russian  wheat  into  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  21,011  tons 
in  1924,  22,322  tons  in  1925,  40,852  tons  in  1926,  and  48,607  tons  in  1927.  Only 
253  tons  of  Russian  wheat  arrived  during  1928  and  in  1929  there  were  none;  but 
in  1930,  126,015  tons  were  received.  Imports  of  Russian  wheat  by  month,  except 
January,  May,  and  June,  when  there  were  no  arrivals,  were  as  follows: — 

Value 

Metric  Tons  in  Dollars 

500  21,600 

8,231  317,200 

800  32,000 

1,366  50,800 

940  34,400 

25,141  831,200 

32,990  896,800 

34,575  902,000 

21,471  508,400 


Month,  1930 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April .  . 
July  .... 
August  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 


Total 


126,014 


3,594,400 
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The  above  figures  take  into  consideration  only  the  Russian  wheat  which 
is  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  but  during  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year  there  have  been  additional  large  quantities  lying  unsold  in  Rotter- 
dam. No  figures  are  available  showing  the  destination  of  this,  but  probably 
the  largest  part  will  ultimately  be  shown  as  Dutch  imports,  while  there  is  also 
a  voluminous  re-export  trade  going  on  to  points  on  the  East  Coast  of  England. 

The  total  quantities  of  grain  in  storage  at  Rotterdam  began  to  mount 
steadily  from  the  middle  of  September.  On  December  30  it  reached  230,100 
tons,  of  which  quantity  208,200  tons  were  of  Russian  origin.  The  peak  was 
reached  on  January  12,  when  these  figures  climbed  to  255,320  tons  and  239,000 
tons  respectively.  In  addition,  there  was  an  overflow  of  39,980  tons  of  Russian 
wheat  in  Amsterdam,  making  a  total  of  278,890  tons  or  10,225,983  bushels  of 
wheat  from  that  country  held  in  storage  in  Holland.  Apart  from  wheat  there 
have  also  been  large  quantities  of  Russian  rye,  oats,  and  barley  lying  in  the 
country. 

OTHER  CEREALS  IMPORTED 

In  addition  to  wheat,  the  Netherlands  imports  other  coarse  grains,  the 
principal  use  of  which  is  for  animal  feedstuff's.  Particulars  regarding  these,  with 
comparative  imports  in  tons  during  the  past  three  years,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Grain  other  than  Wheat 

Corn  Rye         Barley         Oats  Buckwheat 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1928   1,211,638        83,759       334,489        96,001  24.246 

1929   994.091       105.152       318,604       134.965  25,698 

1930   1,125,788       183,776       535,140       158^47  24,141 

In  the  trade  statistics  Canada  is  shown  as  a  minor  contributor  of  barley, 
oats,  and  rye. 

TRANSIT  TRADE  IN  WHEAT 

No  statistics  are  as  yet  available  showing  the  ramifications  of  the  transit 
trade  in  wheat  during  1930,  but  the  total  was  approximately  1,066,044  tons  in 
comparison  with  1,227,174  tons  in  1929.  Included  in  this  figure  are  large  quan- 
tities of  German  wheat  grown  in  East  Prussia  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Baltic  sea,  which  are  transported  to  the  consuming  areas  in  Western  Germany 
by  sea  to  Rotterdam  and  by  barge  up  the  Rhine.  In  1929  foreign  wheat  was 
distributed  via  Rotterdam  to  thirteen  different  countries,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  destinations  will  show  much  change  for  1930.  In  the  course  of  the 
former  year,  after  Germany  appreciable  quantities  of  wheat  were  shipped  in 
transit  to  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  France,  as  well  as 
such  countries  as  Latvia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Portugal. 

In  1929  Canada  shipped  317,155  tons  of  wheat  to  Holland  in  transit,  in 
comparison  with  actual  Dutch  imports  from  Canada  of  102,016  tons.  Of  the 
quantity  in  transit,  292,994  tons  went  to  Germany,  8,775  tons  to  Belgium.  6,796 
tons  to  Switzerland,  6,192  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  small  remaining 
balance  was  divided  between  France,  Sweden,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Latvia. 

While  the  total  volume  of  the  foreign  transit  trade  to  Germany  will 
undoubtedly  show  a  decrease  for  1930,  when  figures  become  available,  owing 
to  the  present  high  import  duty,  Canada  will  not  be  so  adversely  affected  as 
other  countries,  owing  to  the  tendency  this  has  had  to  influence  buyers  to  take 
only  the  best  quality. 

The  leading  countries  shipping  wheat  in  transit  to  the  Netherlands  are  the 
United  States,  the  Argentine,  and  Canada,  with  Germany  in  all  cases  the  prin- 
cipal destination. 
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The  volume  of  transit  trade  from  these  countries  during  the  period  from 
1023  to  1929  was  as  follows:  — 

1929  1928  1927        1926        1925  1924  1923 

Country  ni  (  >rigin  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

United  State*..   ..      206,025  244,354  508,319    436,984    224,309  382,516  177,439 

Argentina                     487,845  513,975  418.188    115.127    171.991  234,648  113,286 

I    nada                         317,155  883.61  1  497.087    336,258    191,293  64,284  36,332 

Iota]   1,011,025    1,641,940    1,423,594    888,369    587,593    681,448  327,057 

GRAIN  STORAGE  FACILITIES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

A  new  grain  elevator  was  opened  in  Rotterdam  in  the  late  summer  of  1930, 
which  brought  the  elevator  storage  capacity  of  the  port  up  to  approximately 
120.000  tons,  and  which  was  extremely  timely  owing  to  the  influx  of  Russian 
gram  which  began  shortly  afterwards.    Apart  from  the  elevators,  the  storage 

ities  can  be  extended  indefinitely  by  employing  barges,  as  has  been  the  case 
during  the  congestion  of  the  past  six  months,  when  despite  low  charges  the 
owners  found  this  use  of  their  craft  profitable  during  a  period  of  shipping  inac- 
tivity, when  most  of  them  would  otherwise  have  been  earning  nothing. 

There  is  no  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for  storing  grain  in  barges  and  lighters, 
the  costs  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  condition  of  the 
barge  freight  market.  At  the  present  time,  however,  quotations  are  as  follows: — 

l  a  pa  ci  ty  of  Lighter  Schedule  of  Charges 

Tons  Dollars  per  Day 

300—400    3  60—4  00 

500   4  40—4  80 

600—700    5  60—6  00 

800   .   6  40—7  00 

1,000    7  60—8  00 

1,200   8  40—8  80 

1.300—1.400  .   8  80—9  20 

1,500    9  20—9  60 

1,600—1,700   10  40-11  20 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  set  tariff  for  storage  in  the  elevators  of  0-40  fl. 
per  last  per  wreek.  The  weight  of  a  last  depends  on  the  kind  of  grain.  It  con- 
sists of  2,400  kilograms  of  wheat  or  corn,  2,100  kilograms  of  rye,  1,950  kilo- 
grams of  barley,  or  1,500  kilograms  of  oats. 

HANDLING  EQUIPMENT  AND  CHARGES 

Twenty-seven  floating  pneumatic  elevators,  each  with  a  capacity  of  from 
250  to  300  tons  an  hour,  are  available  in  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam  for  dis- 
charging cargoes  of  grain  from  incoming  steamers  to  river  barges  or  smaller 
coasting  vessels.  A  large  cargo  of  say  9,000  tons  is  invariably  unloaded  wTithin 
three  days.  Apart  from  the  floating  elevators,  the  storage  elevators  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  have  their  own  facilities  for  discharging  steamers, 
which  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  between  600  and  700  tons  an  hour. 

The  costs  of  handling  grain  in  Rotterdam  depend  on  the  type  as  well  as 
on  whether  or  not  it  is  destined  for  the  interior  of  Holland  or  for  a  foreign 
country.  For  transferring  cither  wheat  or  corn  from  steamer  to  lighter  the 
charges  are  0-45  fl..  (18  cents)  per  1,000  kilos.  If  the  wheat  is  in  sacks,  it  costs 
0-55  fl.  (22  cents)  per  1,000  kilos.  For  rye  and  barley  the  charge  is  0-60  fl.  (24 
cents),  and  for  oats,  0-65  fl.  (26  cents). 

The  foregoing  figures  apply  only  when  the  grain  is  being  transhipped  to  a 
destination  within  the  Netherlands.  If  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Germany,  Bel- 
gium or  some  other  foreign  country,  the  schedule  is  higher.  Wheat  costs  0-50  fl. 
(20  cents)  per  1,000  kilos  if  in  bulk,  and  0-60  fl.  (24  cents)  if  in  bags.  For  corn 
it  is  the  same,  while  rye,  barley,  and  oats  cost  0-60  fl.  (24  cents)  per  1,000  kilos. 

For  transferring  grain  from  lighter  to  lighter  the  charge  is  2-55  fl.  ($1.02) 
per  last,  and  from  steamer  or  lighter  to  storage  elevator  it  costs  2-65  fl.  ($1.06) 
per  last. 
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RUSSIAN  COMPETITION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  March  5,  1931. — During  the  latter  half  of  1930,  when  Soviet 
Russia  began  exporting  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  Rotterdam 
was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  consignment.  With  the  turn  of  the  year  the 
movement  of  grain  began  to  slacken,  although  recent  reports  of  heavy  ship 
chartering  for  South  Russian  ports  may  mean  that  there  will  be  increased  activi- 
ties in  this  direction. 

Apart  from  grain,  Russia  is  becoming  an  exporter  of  many  other  articles, 
a  number  of  which  are  directly  competitive  with  similar  products  made  in 
Canada.  A  study  of  the  contents  of  cargoes  of  ships  from  Russian  ports  which 
are  discharged  in  the  Netherlands  indicates  an  increasing  diversification  of  the 
merchandise  handled.  It  also  shows  that  while  a  short  time  ago  Russia  was 
only  regarded  as  an  exporter  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  she  is  now  a 
potential  competitor  in  many  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year,  forty-four  ships  arrived 
in  Rotterdam  from  different  ports  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
came  in  January  and  the  remaining  fifteen  in  February.  Of  the  first  twenty- 
nine,  nineteen  were  loaded  with  grain  from  the  Black  Sea.  One  brought  general 
cargo  from  Odessa.  Another  brought  3,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  from 
Leningrad,  while  there  were  five  loads  of  pulpwood  and  lumber  from  the  same 
port.   There  were  also  three  vessels  with  mixed  cargoes  from  Vladivostok. 

In  February  the  grain  cargoes  dwindled  to  seven.  There  were  two  ships 
with  lumber  from  Archangel,  two  with  general  cargo  from  Leningrad,  three  with 
general  cargo  from  Vladivostok,  and  one  with  general  cargo  from  Odessa. 

While  fish  meal  has  already  been  arriving  in  Holland  in  small  quantities 
from  both  Leningrad  and  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  now  appearing  from  Vladivostok, 
there  having  been  one  arrival  alone  of  1,120  sacks.  Vladivostok  is  also  ship- 
ping sardine  oil,  rubber,  cotton  clothing,  metalware,  hemp,  porcelain,  canned 
salmon,  tobacco,  and  ground  nuts  as  well  as  many  other  articles. 

A  review  of  the  manifests  of  ships  arriving  from  Leningrad  include  such 
articles  as  brushes,  calcium  carbide,  oak  staves,  dried  apricots,  matches,  raisins, 
plywood,  caustic  soda,  glycerine,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  turpentine,  flax,  canned 
peas,  horsehair,  ready-made  clothing,  pencils,  preserves,  embroidery,  wooden- 
ware,  and  window  glass.  A  sprinkling  of  samples  of  other  materials  such  as 
brassware  and  ores  and  druggists'  supplies  indicates  that  Russia  is  also  in  the 
market  with  these  products.  Rubber  footwear  of  Russian  origin  is  being  sold 
in  the  Netherlands  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  at  which  Canada  can  quote. 

Potato  flour  from  Russia  has  also  been  causing  some  disquietude  in  Hol- 
land, which  is  itself  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  this  material.  At  the 
present  time  producers  are  suffering  acutely  from  lack  of  markets,  but  despite 
this  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  ship  to  the  Netherlands. 


TRACTOR   IMPORTS   INTO  LITHUANIA 

Although  Lithuania  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country — over  82  per  cent 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture — the  market  for  tractors  at  present 
is  limited.  Several  factors,  however,  give  indications  that  a  good  market  should 
develop,  not  only  for  tractors,  but  for  other  agricultural  implements.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Lithuania  arc  from  24  to  48  acres  in  size,  and  31  per 
cent  are  less  than  24  acres  in  area.  Imports  of  tractors  during  1927  amounted 
to  135  metric  tons;  in  1928  they  increased  to  204-5  tons,  but  in  1929  imports 
fell  off  to  90-4  tons,  due  to  a  poor  crop  year  in  1928.  There  is  no  local  manu- 
facture. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  12,  1931. — The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial  year  ended  in 
December  was  that  the  exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  the  imports  by 
£4.995,35.")  (or  £24,277,425).  This  was  the  first  period  for  several  years  that 
exports  exceeded  imports,  to  which  can  be  attributed  legislation  restricting 
importations  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  bank  exchange  rates  to  their  present 
level. 

Concurrently  with  the  contraction  in  imports  has  been  the  marked  decrease 
in  customs  revenue,  which  is  likely  to  fall  far  short  of  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1931. 

During  the  last  week  a  very  important  conference  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  has  been  in  session  at  Canberra  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  financial  experts  upon  the  financial  position  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  These  deliberations  are  still  in  progress,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  for  a  few  days  before  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  are 
announced. 

The  Commonwealth  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  revenue  received  in  the 
first  seven  months  (July  to  January  inclusive)  of  the  fiscal  year  by  nearly 
£12,000,000,  but  the  position  may  be  improved  to  some  extent  by  collections 
from  income  tax,  from  land  taxation,  and  from  the  post  office,  which  are  greater 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Every  branch  of  revenue  shows  a  serious  falling 
off  in  comparison  with  the  estimates.  The  combined  deficiency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  States  for  January  alone  was  £4,579,237. 

The  appended  preliminary  return  indicates  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  as  follows: — 


Seven  Mouths  ended  January  31, 1931 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth                                      £32.548,000  £44,361,000  £11,813,000 

New  South  Wales                                  23.410,733  20.484,388  6,073,655 

Victoria                                                  9,592.859  14,126,840  4,533,981 

Queensland                                              7.418,958  8,983,061  1,564,103 

South  Australia                                       4,983,750  7,023,125  2,039,375 

Western  Australia                                   4.597,172  5.664.880  1,067,708 

Tasmania                                                 1.469,133  1,677,276  208,143 


Combined  deficiency  for  seven  months   £27.299,965 


INCREASE  IN  AUSTRALIAN  BANK  EXCHANGE  RATES 

In  each  successive  week  in  January  advances  were  made  in  the  bank 
exchange  rates,  and  those  which  became  operative  on  January  29  are  ruling 
as  this  mail  closes,  as  follows: — 


Exchange  on  London 

Buying  (On  Basis  of  £100)  Selling 

£     s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

130    0  0..   Telegraphic  transfer  130  10  0 

129    7  6    At  sight  130  5  0 

128  18  9    30  days  sight  130  0  0 

128  11  3    60  days  sight  129  15  0 

128    3  9    90  days  sight  129  10  0 

127  16  3    120  davs  sight  129  5  0 


(Rates  to  Montreal  in  each  case  about  Is.  3d.  less  than  above.) 

Oversea  firms — including  many  manufacturers  in  the  United  States — in 
order  to  hold  their  established  trading  connections  are  shipping  their  goods  to 
Australian  importing  houses  and,  when  their  drafts  are  paid,  placing  the  col- 
lections at  fixed  deposit  in  Australian  banks,  at  arranged  terms,  with  the  hope 
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that  the  exchange  rates  will  improve  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  deposits 
can  be  made  for  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  months,  at  interest  rates  vary- 
ing from  4^  to  5£  per  cent  per  annum,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  fixed. 

While  it  may  be  accepted  that,  on  account  of  the  continued  trading  depres- 
sion in  Australia,  only  comparatively  limited  orders  are  being  placed  oversea, 
yet  the  confidence  of  these  British  and  United  States  manufacturers  in  the  future 
of  the  Commonowealth — and  in  retaining  their  trade  connections — is  evidenced 
by  their  recognition  of  the  inability  of  buyers  to  remit  payments,  and  in  under- 
taking their  own  responsibility  during  the  existing  adverse  exchange  situation. 

AUSTRALIAN  STANDARD  WHEAT  AVERAGES 

The  weight  of  the  standard  of  fair  average  quality  of  wheat  grown  in  the 
State  of  Victoria  in  the  season  of  1930-31  has  been  fixed  at  58^  pounds  to  the 
imperial  bushel,  which  is  the  lowest  weight  per  bushel  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  While  the  standard  sample  was  cleaner  than  usual,  the  gluten  content 
was  low  owing  to  bleaching  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  in  December, 
and  some  pinched  wheat  was  also  evident. 

Through  the  same  cause — an  exceptionally  wet  season — the  New  South 
Wales  standard  has  been  fixed  at  59J  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

PROPOSED  BOUNTY  ON  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  EXPORTS 

At  a  recent  conference  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Premiers 
of  the  Australian  States,  at  Canberra,  it  was  decided  to  float  an  internal  loan 
of  £6,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  granting  assistance  to  wheat-growers.  Of  the 
loan  to  be  raised,  £3,500,000  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  in  paying  a  bounty  of 
6d.  (12  cents)  a  bushel  on  all  wheat  of  the  1930-31  season  exported,  and 
£2,500,000  to  be  made  available  as  a  loan  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing necessitous  wheat-growers.  A  bill  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  submission 
to  the  Federal  Parliament  with  this  end  in  view. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bounty  would  be  paid  direct  to 
growers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  procedure  likely  to  be  adopted  in  payment 
of  the  bounty,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  a  grower  produced  (say)  2,000  bushels 
and  the  whole  of  his  wheat  was  used  in  domestic  consumption,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  bounty  of  sixpence  a  bushel  on  1,500  bushels,  that  being  his  pro- 
portion of  export  wheat  to  the  total  production. 

The  effect  of  the  bounty  would  mean  that  the  price  of  wheat  for  home 
consumption  would  also  automatically  increase  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty, 
and  hence  growers  of  wheat  for  domestic  requirements  would — in  the  proportion 
indicated — be  entitled  to  sixpence  per  bushel  above  the  world's  parity. 

[Mr.  Ross  cabled  on  March  11  that  the  bill  to  provide  the  bounty  had  not 
yet  been  introduced,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  proposal  can  be  enacted 
owing  to  the  uncertain  financial  position.] 

At  a  conference  of  Victorian  wheat-growers  held  last  week  delegates  stressed 
that  their  financial  position  was  so  parlous  that  the  State  Government  should 
emulate  the  precedent  made  by  the  Government  of  Queensland  to  ensure  4s. 
(97  cents)  per  bushel  being  paid  for  wheat  used  for  home  consumption.  Similar 
legislation  is  being  pressed  for  by  growers  in  other  States. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Substantial  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  shipped  from  Australia 
during  the  last  fortnight,  caused  by  growers  selling  freely,  and  the  wheat  pools 
and  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  have  been  actively  operating,  so  that  the  rate 
of  shipment  has  been  well  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years.  Despite  the 
low  prices,  buyers  have  been  accepting  wheat  freely  and  cargoes  afloat  have 
been  sold  without  difficulty. 
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The  demand  from  fche  Far  East  has  been  of  great  value  recently  to  Aus- 
tralian exports,  as  it  has  kepi  selling  pressure  off  the  European  market.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  rate  of  export  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  and — if 
charters  can  ho  arranged — the  shipment  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  should  be  well 
in  hand  early  in  April. 

Despite  the  increase  in  exchange  rates  (to  £30  10s.  on  every  £100)  which 
provides  a  substantial  premium  on  exports,  prices  have  not — so  far — been 
increased,  as  the  fall  in  competitive  prices  abroad  has  to  a  great  extent  counter- 
balanced the  advantage  of  the  exchange. 

Leading  exporters  state  that  Australian  wheat  is  to-day  worth  2s.  4^d. 
(58  cents)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  ports  of  shipment. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  season  on  December  1  down  to  February  7,  the 
Following  shipments  of  Australian  wheat — in  comparison  with  the  similar  period 
of  previous  years — have  been  made: — 

Bushels 

1920    29,027,958 

1930   ,  .  ..  11,449,569 

1931   28,084,029 

[Wheat  shipments  as  at  March  11  aggregated  46,600,000  bushels,  of  which 
one-third  was  from  Western  Australia.] 

Flour. — During  the  last  month  there  has  been  little  or  no  animation  in 
exports  of  Australian  flour  as  oversea  buyers  have  been  offering  prices  not 
acceptable  to  milling  companies.  With  the  higher  exchange  premium  now  ruling 
business  may  be  somewhat  stimulated,  but  freight  space  is  limited  as,  owing 
to  the  curtailment  of  imports  into  Australia,  there  are  fewer  steamers  available 
and  millers  report  that  some  business  has  been  lost  on  that  account.  While  some 
sales  have  been  made  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  milling  companies  advise  that 
the  business  left  them  no  margin  of  profit. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o  b. 
steamer  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5  10  0     ($26  76) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5  15  0     (  27  98) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   6    5  0    (  30  42) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  flour  since  the  opening  of  the  season 
on  December  1  down  to  February  7  compare  with  the  similar  period  of  previous 
vears  as  follows:  — 

Tons 

1928-  29    96,445 

1929-  30    78,231 

1930-  31    81,428 

[Mr.  Ross  cables  on  March  11  that  exports  of  flour  to  date  totalled  136,800 

tons.] 

Freight  Rates—  Practically  all  the  cargo  space  available  for  February 
shipments  of  part  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour  was  booked  in  January.  At  this 
date  there  is  a  lack  of  tonnage  for  forward  engagement  and,  while  the  present 
rates  are  firm,  shipping  companies  express  the  view  that  the  rates  to  some  over- 
sea ports  will  probably  be  increased  in  the  near  future,  hence  those  now  ruling 
are  (without  engagement)  nominally  as  follows: — 

Port  Said,  U.K.,      Egypt.  South 

and  Europe  Alexandria  Africa 

Wheat   32s.  6d.  35s.  Od.  32s.  6d. 

($7.91)  ($8.52)  ($7.91) 

Flour    35s.  Od.  37s,  6d.  35s.  Od. 

($8.52)  ($9.12)  ($8.52) 
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Wheat  and  flour  to  the  above  ports  are  on  the  basis  of  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

Main  ports 

in  Japan  Hong  Kong  Shanghai  Manila  Java 

Wheat                20s.  Od.  22s.  6d.  22s.  Od.  27s.  6d. 

($4.87)  ($5.48)  ($5.48)  ($6.69) 

Flour                   22s.  6d.  30s.  Od.  25s.  Od.  30s.  Od.  35s.  Od. 

($5.48)  ($7.30)  ($6.08)  ($7.30)  ($8.52) 

Wheat  to  Java,  Japan,  etc.,  is  on  the  basis  of  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  but 
flour  (which  constitutes  the  principal  line  to  the  Orient)  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
short  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 


BRITISH    INDUSTRIES  FAIR   (BIRMINGHAM),  1931 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  3,  1931. — The  British  Industries  Fair,  held  from  February 
16  to  27,  has  once  again  proved  the  most  comprehensive  and  ambitious  of  national 
exhibitions. 

The  Fair  is  now  held  in  four  sections,  the  main  portion  being  at  Olympia, 
London  (with  a  Cotton  Exhibition  at  the  White  City,  London,  and  the  Artificial 
Silk  Section  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London),  the  Hardware  and  Engineering  sections 
being  held,  as  formerly,  at  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham. 

The  exhibits  in  London  and  Birmingham  together  occupied  a  space  of 
610,000  square  feet,  representing  the  displays  of  2,000  firms — an  increase  of 
approximately  30  per  cent  on  last  year. 

The  Fair  has  become  a  national  institution,  and  its  international  influence 
is  growing  yearly.  It  has  now  become  representative  of  nearly  every  phase  of 
British  industry,  and  visitors  are  attracted  to  it  from  practically  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  event,  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
in  February  last  appointed  a  committee  of  leading  industrialists,  known  as  the 
Chelmsford  Committee,  to  report  upon  it.  In  their  recently  published  report, 
the  Committee  urge  the  development  of  the  Fair,  so  that  it  may  remain  a  "  truly 
national  manifestation  of  the  quality  and  range  of  British  products  and  an 
increasingly  powerful  factor  in  the  expansion  of  British  trade."  It  is  further 
recommended  by  them  that  the  British  Government,  recognizing  the  Fair  as 
"  an  integral  feature  of  our  economic  policy,  should  back  up  more  vigorously 
on  a  scale  not  incommensurate  with  the  support  accorded  to  the  Empire  Market- 
ing Board,  the  enthusiastic  individual  efforts  which  have  brought  the  Fair  to 
its  present  strength."  The  Committee  also  makes  detailed  recommendations  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Fair,  amongst  which  they  suggest  that  the  Government 
grant  for  publicity  should  be  increased,  that  new  buildings  be  erected  to  house 
the  entire  London  section  under  one  roof,  and  that  increased  facilities  be  offered 
to  overseas  visitors. 

the  sections 

The  Birmingham  section  of  the  Fair,  which  was  housed  under  one  unbroken 
stretch  of  roof  in  a  building  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  consisted  of  over  900 
entries,  with  eight  miles  of  "  shop  fronts.''  It  was  grouped  under  ten  main 
sections,  as  follows: — 

(1)  Hardware,  Ironmongery,  and  Brassfbundry. 

(2)  General  Heating  and)  Cooking. 

(3)  Gas. 

(4)  Building  and  Decoration,  Public  Works  and  Roads. 

(5)  Models. 

(6)  Transport. 

(7)  Mining. 

(8)  Engineering. 

(9)  Electricity. 
(10)  Services. 
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This  grouping  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for  those  whose  time  is  limited 
bo  locate  all  the  exhibitors  in  the  category  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  detailed  organization  of  the  Birmingham  section  is  carried  out  by  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Overseas 

Trade. 

CANADIAN  SECTION 

A  Canadian  section  was  again  organized.    The  names  of  the  exhibitors 

were: — ■ 

Aluminium  (VI)  Ltd.,  Toronto  Out  Bauxite,  aluminium  ingots. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
1    nailian  N'al  ional  Railways. 
Canadian  Pacific*  Railway. 

Canadian  Foundries  and  Forgings,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont  Implements  and  tools. 

\    i  roy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont  Rubber  goods. 

1..  A.  Young  Industries  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont  Bedsprings,  etc. 

Lime  and  Alabastine,  Ltd.,  Paris,  Ont  Insulating  material,  etc. 

Eloover  Limit.  .!.  Bamilton,  Ont  Vacuum  cleaners. 

Internationa]  Fibre  Board  Co.,  Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont  Insulating  board. 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont  Asbestos  building  and  insulat- 
ing materials. 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q  Insulating  and  building  board. 

Riv<  rbank  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  NjS  Sound-deadening  material. 

i        Id  Washer  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont  Washing  machines. 

In  addition,  a  fine  mineral  display  was  exhibited  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES 

An  Information  Bureau  and  Trade  Office  was  opened  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

Inquiries  for  mineral  products  such  as  mica,  asbestos,  corundum,  and  gypsum, 
and  for  timber,  plywood,  wood-flour,  wood-fibre  building  boards,  and  pulp  boards 
for  the  cardboard  industry  were  dealt  with,  together  with  a  variety  of  inquiries 
for  manufactured  goods  in  wood  and  metal.  Samples  of  the  products  of  the 
Dominion  were  shown  to  buyers  interested  in  trade  with  East  Africa,  West 
Africa,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  South  America,  China,  India  and  Europe. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fair  the  various  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section 
without  exception  expressed  themselves  as  highly  gratified  with  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  prospective  business  results.  One  fibre  building  board  manufacturer, 
who  has  exhibited  for  years  at  all  the  main  trade  fairs  held  throughout  the 
country,  stated  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  brought  them  considerably  better 
results  each  year  than  any  other  exhibition.  Another  exhibitor  of  Canadian 
products  received  over  three  hundred  definite  prospects  of  business.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  each  year  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  securing  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  quite  apart  from  the  numerous  overseas  inquiries  that  are  a  feature 
of  the  Fair. 

ATTENDANCE 

There  was  a  very  heavy  increase  not  only  in  attendance  at  the  Fair  on  the 
part  of  trade  buyers,  the  public,  and  overseas  visitors,  but  also  in  the  value  of 
the  business  that  was  done.  On  the  busy  days  over  12,000  persons  visited  the 
Birmingham  section.  Foreign  buyers  were  present  from  nearly  seventy  different 
countries.  As  an  illustration  of  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  attract  prospective 
buyers,  posters  in  sixteen  languages  are  distributed  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
advance  catalogue  is  printed  in  nine  languages.    During  the  first  week  50,000 
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trade  representatives  visited  the  Fair,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  day  the 
attendance  had  numbered  1,435  buyers  from  overseas,  85,830  home  buyers,  and 
10,767  members  of  the  general  public.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  public  are 
not  encouraged  to  attend  the  Birmingham  section,  a  comparatively  high  charge 
for  admittance  being  placed  on  this  class  of  visitor.  The  bulk  of  the  attendance 
is  by  invitation. 

The  Fair  is  also  a  meeting  place  for  conventions  of  trade  and  industrial 
societies  and  organizations,  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  of  these  bodies  having 
visited  the  Birmingham  section  during  the  period  of  the  Fair. 

EXPORT  CREDITS  SCHEME 

The  special  facilities  offered  to  British  traders  by  the  Government  under  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Parliament,  known  as  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee 
Facility,  are  again  offered.  Exporters  are  being  insured  against  the  risk  of 
incurring  bad  debts  in  overseas  markets  and  are  helped  in  the  financing  of 
their  export  business. 

FAIR  ENLARGEMENT 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  substantially  increase  the  floor  space  by  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings  to  cope  with  next  year's  entries  at  Birmingham.  This 
year  the  entries  of  over  fifty  firms  had  to  be  refused  owing  to  lack  of  accommo- 
dation. The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Fair  is  in  itself  proof  of  its  business 
value  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Empire,  to  whose  products  its  entries  are 
restricted. 

CATALOGUES 

Copies  of  the  general  Fair  Catalogue,  printed  in  three  languages,  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  These  may  be  obtained 
on  loan  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  5,  1931. — While  the  general  condition  of  trade  in  the 
industrial  North  of  England,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  this  country,  is  admit- 
tedly very  unsatisfactory,  current  reports  from  certain  areas  suggest  a  slightly 
more  cheerful  outlook. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  lock-out,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  month,  owing  to 
a  dispute  between  the  weavers  and  mill  owners  caused  by  the  proposed  installa- 
tion of  more  looms  to  the  weaver,  and  which  involved  200,000  workers,  was 
called  off  in  the  middle  of  February  when  the  employers  withdrew  their  lock-out 
notices.  In  announcing  their  decision,  the  representatives  of  the  employers 
stated  that  their  policy  had  been  governed  by  the  necessity  of  ending  a  dead-lock 
caused  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  trade  union  leaders  cut  off  from  all  negotiating 
status  by  the  ballot  vote  of  their  members;  by  the  warnings  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  grave  financial  situation 
of  the  whole  country;  and  by  the  imminence  of  the  British  Cotton  Textile  Trade 
Exhibition  then  about  to  be  opened  in  London.  One  estimate  places  the  loss 
entailed  in  trade  and  wages  by  this  dispute  at  nearly  £8,000,000.  However, 
following  the  termination  of  this  dispute,  and  particularly  during  the  last  week 
or  so,  more  optimism  has  prevailed  in  this  trade  than  for  some  time  back,  partly 
engendered  by  the  improved  political  outlook  in  India  and  by  a  larger  turnover 
of  business  in  raw  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  tariff  of  India 
on  cotton  piece  goods  from  15  to  20  per  cent  will  tend  to  restrict  exports  to  that 
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country.  The  yarn  position  lias  also  shown  some  slight  improvement  during  the 
past  work,  as  larger  quantities  have  been  disposed  of  both  by  the  fine  and 
coarser  Bections  of  the  trade,  with  a  tendency  toward  better  prices  among  several 
spinners,  although  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  improvement  will 

last. 

The  firmness  in  wool  prices  has  continued  during  recent  weeks,  and  while 
there  has  not  so  far  been  any  appreciable  increase  of  activity  and  a  number  of 
looms  are  not  running,  some  Yorkshire  manufacturers  report  a  slight  recovery 
in  business  with  linn  orders  lor  next  season  coming  in  a  little  more  freely. 

The  volume  of  business  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  still  greatly  below 
normal.  Much  plant  is  idle,  and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  any  substantial 
improvement  under  present  conditions.  The  restricted  output  of  pig  iron  on  the 
North-East  Coast  continues.  Some  increase  in  orders  for  railway  and  construc- 
tional materials  has  caused  an  expansion  in  manufactured  lines.  The  Sheffield 
heavy  steel  trade  has  suffered  from  a  serious  lack  of  demand,  activity  in  that 
district  having  been  mainly  confined  to  a  few  special  products  such  as  seamless 
t'orgings,  cold  rolled  strip,  stainless  and  special  alloy  steels. 

Shipbuilding  yards  on  the  North-East  Coast  have  been  poorly  employed  as 
compared  with  the  first  two  months  of  last  year,  when  a  considerable  number  of 
tankers  were  under  construction  and  others  were  in  hand;  the  majority  of  yards 
are  nowr  short  of  orders.  Ship  repairing  has  maintained  a  fairly  steady  volume 
of  employment. 

Although  January  was  a  comparatively  better  month  for  the  northern  coal- 
fields, partly  owing  to  increased  demand  caused  by  the  Welsh  mining  strike,  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  trade  has  become  increasingly  quiet  during 
recent  weeks,  and  export  business  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
face  of  continued  intensive  competition  from  continental  countries.  A  certain 
volume  of  business  has  been  passing  in  house  and  gas  coals,  but  the  outlook  after 
the  winter  trade  is  over  is  very  discouraging. 

The  engineering  trades  as  a  whole  have  found  business  very  dull.  The 
electrical  branch  remains  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  industry.  General  and 
constructional  engineers  have  been  poorly  employed.  Reports  from  manufac- 
turers of  engineers'  small  tools  indicate  a  slight  but  steady  improvement  in 
business. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MAR  SHM  ALLOW  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  18,  1931. — Although  the  demand  for  marshmallows 
in  the  North  of  England  is  relatively  small  compared  with  other  varieties  of 
confectionery,  there  is  a  regular  trade  in  this  commodity.  The  best-known 
brand  is  supplied  by  an  American  manufacturer,  whose  product  has  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  on  the  British  market. 

English  manufacturers  compete  for  a  share  of  the  business,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  traders  the  quality  of  their  product  is  not  on  the  wdiole  as  good  as 
the  American,  particularly  in  standard  white;  most  English  lines  sell  at  lower 
prices.  In  the  toasted  varieties  English  firms  are  able  to  control  more  of  the 
business  at  lower  values.  In  addition  to  the  one  American  firm  who  enjoy  the 
bulk  of  the  high-class  trade,  one  or  two  other  United  States  manufacturers 
compete,  but  their  lines  are  not  in  general  distribution  to  the  same  extent.  The 
most  popular  American  brand  sold  in  this  district  comes  chiefly  in  5-pound  tin 
boxes  and  is  retailed  in  bulk.  Small  individual  boxes  containing  3J  ounces  are 
also  offered,  packed  seventy-two  to  the  case.  Some  wholesalers  are  buying 
American  marshmallows  in  3-pound  cardboard  boxes  put  up  under  their  own 
label,  and  these  they  can  purchase  at  slightly  lower  prices  than  the  better- 
keeping  standard  tins. 
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While  American  marshmallows  are  offered  in  several  varieties,  white  appears 
to  be  preferred;  pink  do  not  sell  as  readily  in  this  district.  One  distributor 
states  that  years  ago  an  orange-flavoured  marshmallow  put  up  in  an  attractive 
1-pound  package  was  a  popular  American  line,  but  this  has  evidently  been 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  a  fair  outlet 
in  this  section  of  England  for  an  attractively  packed  1-pound  package  with 
orange  flavouring.  English  marshmallows  are  sold  in  several  bulk  sizes,  ranging 
from  4  to  7  pounds,  and  are  available  under  the  buyers'  labels.  They  are  packed 
in  tins  or  in  cardboard  or  wooden  boxes.  Confidential  details  on  prices  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  trade  in  the  finished  article,  American  marsh- 
mallow  cream  reaches  the  English  market  in  14-  and  28-pound  pails,  for  use 
by  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trade.  This  line  is  also  produced  by  English 
manufacturers  who,  it  is  believed,  control  a  larger  proportion  of  the  business 
than  they  do  in  the  retail  product.  Some  manufacturers  foster  the  trade  in  this 
article  through  practical  demonstrations  to  bakers,  and  several  large  bakers' 
sundriesmen  who  distribute  the  cream  adopt  similar  methods  to  encourage  sales. 

THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1930 

II 

External  Trade 

The  Irish  Free  State  preliminary  trade  returns  for  1930  show  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition  in  practically  all  respects  when  the  state  of  world  trade 
is  considered.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  continued  to  decline  and 
reached  the  lowest  figure  for  any  calendar  year  since  1926.  Imports,  totalling 
£56,739,524,  were  £44,-  million  less  than  in  1929,  while  exports  receded  only  £2f? 
million  from  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  for  the  total  trade  of  the  year 
(imports,  exports,  and  re-exports)  were  £102,470,705  in  1930  and  £109,172,291 
in  1929. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  continue  to  be  the  best  markets  for 
Irish  Free  State  goods,  and  to  supply  between  them  the  largest  percentage  of 
this  country's  imports.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State,  amount- 
ing to  £56,739,254,  approximately  80  per  cent  are  recorded  as  coming  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  while  this  includes  a  substantial  volume  of 
goods  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  be  considered  as  being 
relatively  accurate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Free  State's  domestic  exports 
are  largely  to  Great  Britain,  80  per  cent  being  shipped  to  that  country  alone, 
exclusive  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Of  the  other  countries  with  which  the  Irish  Free  State  trades,  the  United 
States,  as  in  former  years,  held  the  most  important  position  as  regards  both 
imports  and  exports.  In  imports,  Germany,  Argentina,  Canada,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  France  are  the  leaders  in  the  order  named,  following  the 
United  States,  while  in  exports  the  principal  markets  include  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Australia,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Belgium. 

Following  is  shown  the  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with  each  of  the  most 
important  countries  during  the  calendar  years  1929  and  1930: — 


Imports  Domestic  Exports 

Country  1929  1930  1929  1930 

Great  Britain   £41,762,536  £39,635,077  £38,420,570  £36,405,264 

Northern  Ireland   6,177,079  5,760.048  5.045,220  4,692,364 

United  States   4,772,495  3,867,788  993,320  1,176,221 

Argentina   2,440,717  1,247,329  22,179  132,410 

Canada   774,637  769,949  85,483  133,389 

Holland   550,924  575,443  138,979  85,834 
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Imports  Domestic  Exports 

(  oumry  1929  1930  1929  1930 

Gerraanj    £  1,549,856    £  1,329,931    £     331,857    £  237,981 

Australia   367,670  89,089  177,335  134,483 

Belgium   722,761  097,337  105,877  101,791 

France   -104,807  445,444  181,408  157,922 

Sweden   554,314  538,825  23,458  70,333 

Portugal   118.250  137,855  2,439  328 

Czechoslovakia   109,319  102,879  847  453 

Spain   115,323  113,013  49,909  50,405 

British  [ndia   44,395  25,016  81,001  01,707 

South  Africa   1,211  77.450  32,421  25,402 

Italy   89,020  80,984  174,379  113,483 

Norway   138,128  117.004  27,129  29,889 

Switzerland   47.352  57,054  54,037  59,056 

Denmark   38,955  41,905  35,452  71,927 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)..  ..  33,534  97,180  205,504  364,071 

Latvia   143,064  100.235  27  23 

Ne*  Zealand   407  1,768  59  400  28,318 

Finland   56.533  55,125  19,850  20,320 

Roumania   14,946  271,549  4,169  10,488 


IMPORTS 

Total  imports  for  1930  showed  a  decline  of  £4,562,295  from  1929  and 
totalled  £56,739,524.  In  comparison  with  the  fall  in  world  commodity  prices 
this  is  not  considered  a  large  reduction.  All  of  the  four  classes  of  imports 
<  lee  lined  in  value  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1929  being  placed  within  paren- 
bheses:  live  animals,  £1,510,910  (£1,580,224);  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  £19,- 
879,554  (£22,801,235);  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials,  £34,438,023 
(£35,826,258);  parcel  post,  £911,037  (£1,094,102). 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  such  as  fresh  and  cured  meat,  fish,  and  cheese, 
declined  in  value  from  £3,177,504  to  £3,012,362,  although  imports  of  fish,  bacon 
and  hams,  and  lard  increased.  Cereals  and  feeding  stuffs  receded  by  over 
£2,000,000  to  £9,114,288,  all  the  grains,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  being  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  1929.  Fruit  and  vegetable  imports  declined  in  every  item 
except  preserved  fruits  and  tomatoes,  while  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased 
in  value  over  £150,000. 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials  were  somewhat  better 
maintained.  Non-metallic  mine  and  quarry  products,  such  as  coal,  asbestos, 
cement,  and  glassware,  increased  slightly  in  volume.  Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures and  non-ferrous  metal  imports  declined.  Reductions  were  particularly 
noted  in  steel  bars  and  girders,  steel  wire,  and  copper  wire.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  cutlery  and  hardware  increased  from  £581,276  to  £598,228. 

In  the  machinery  class,  including  agricultural,  dairy,  and  electrical,  all 
items  except  farming  machinery,  printing  machinery,  and  wireless  declined  con- 
siderable Imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  fell  from  £3,158,394  to 
£3,084,091. 

Imports  of  timber  rose  from  £1,563,008  to  £1,634,222,  both  the  volume  and 
value  of  planks,  boards,  etc.,  showing  a  fair  increase  over  1929. 

All  textile  imports,  including  wearing  apparel,  declined  in  value  by  over 
£1,000,000,  all  important  items  showing  decreases,  with  the  exception  of  carpets, 
certain  women's  garments  and  underwear,  and  art  silk  yarns  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufactures  of  leather  registered  a  slight  increase 
in  value  to  a  total  of  £625,090.  Hide  and  skin  imports  decreased  by  50  per  cent 
to  £12,000,  while  both  dressed  and  undressed  leather  increased  and  totalled 
together  £460,816,  as  compared  with  £424,256  in  1929. 

While  the  total  of  rubber  imports  fell  by  nearly  £15,000  to  £415,721,  motor 
car  and  cycle  tires  increased  in  both  number  and  value  in  sympathy  with  greater 
motor  car  registrations.  Imports  of  paper,  with  the  exception  of  wrapping  paper 
and  certain  manufactures  thereof,  also  increased;  printing  paper  rose  in  value 
to  £321,830  from  £307,850  in  1929. 
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A  decline  of  over  £50,000  to  a  total  of  £707,846  was  recorded  in  imports  of 
fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  Rock  phosphate,  basic  slag,  and  superphosphates 
improved,  but  all  other  decreased  in  value  and  slightly  in  volume.  In  chemicals 
a  similar  situation  existed,  the  total  being  reduced  £65,000  to  £1,153,268. 

Of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  and  exporters  is  the  following  table 
showing  comparative  volume  and  value  figures  for  1929  and  1930  taken  from 
the  Irish  Free  State  official  preliminary  trade  returns.  Only  commodities  which 
are  produced  in  Canada  and  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  in  substantial 
volume  are  shown: — 

Quantity  Value 


Article 

Unit 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

,  ,  Cwt. 

539,886 

373,107 

£1,627,094 

£1,644,902 

Cwt. 

9,966 

8,114 

35,747 

29,459 

.  ,  Cwt. 

21,508 

20,984 

133,866 

119,612 

Cwt. 

15,782 

19,624 

46,027 

53,341 

Wheat  

5.865,578 

5.316,189 

3,186,842 

2,343,457 

Cwt. 

3,122,567 

3,311,760 

2,436,734 

2,392,241 

Bran  and  pollard  

Cwt. 

470.347 

438,789 

227,688 

167,469 

Sharps  and  middlings    .  . 

.  .Cwt, 

272,578 

270,509 

124,378 

92,465 

189,210 

192.300 

232,221 

212,946 

,  Cwt. 

18,506 

22,972 

51,681 

63,637 

.  .  Cwt. 

1,580,681 

1,644,783 

1,266,208 

977,447 

Tobacco,  unstemmed .... 

.  .Lb. 

7,133,376 

9,531,374 

426,493 

545,218 

Lb. 

2,288,514 

3,032,583 

185,916 

225,271 

Wire  and  manufactures. . 

.  .Cwt. 

108,431 

107,393 

124,890 

115,053 

Cwt. 

95,684 

100,915 

88,414 

88,297 

.  Cwt. 

46,045 

55,901 

89.414 

96,973 

,  .  Cwt. 

18,752 

12,069 

88,093 

47,308 

Stoves  and  ranges  

Cwt. 

87,196 

87,620 

188,872 

186,694 

Agricultural  machinery 

245,103 

247,034 

Dairv  machinery  

94,803 

76,422 

No. 

7,627 

7,650 

1,174,142 

1,056^852 

355,197 

331,474 

77,068 

82,468 

421,489 

439,316 

Timber,  planed  or  dressed 

.  .Load 

33,571 

38,033 

235,072 

260,974 

189,221 

163,718 

Cwt. 

44,797 

41.818 

152,423 

136,750 

Doz. 

543.814 

635,574 

179,960 

173,213 

Cwt. 

8,777 

11,733 

129,467 

158,915 

,  .  Cwt. 

34,139 

39,826 

294,780 

301,901 

104,995 

106.901 

185,584 

198,274 

Printing  paper  

.  .Cwt. 

353,071 

369,981 

307,850 

321,830 

.  .Cwt. 

160,419 

159.393 

170,859 

163,147 

.  Cwt. 

39,469 

46,620 

97,903 

111,791 

.  Cwt. 

43,653 

46,489 

123,918 

124,200 

Cwt. 

156,547 

175,230 

91,765 

78,494 

Seed,  clover  and  grass  .  . 

.  .Cwt. 

94,282 

92,855 

161,302 

156,576 

Doz. 

177,430 

200,180 

63,519 

63,441 

EXPORTS 

While  imports  during  1930  showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  7  per  cent  from 
1929,  domestic  exports  receded  by  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent  to  a  total  of 
£44,553,626.  Re-exports  were  valued  at  £1,177,555.  The  principal  item  of 
export  trade — live  animals — increased  from  £19,694,800  to  £21,051,482.  Exports 
of  cattle  increased  by  nearly  75,000  head  to  a  total  for  the  year  of  857,878,  pigs 
rose  from  307,208  to  408,506,  while  sheep,  horses,  and  poultry  declined  slightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  shipments  of  fresh  meat  (beef  and  mutton)  declined  by 
27,778  cwt.  to  a  total  of  44,421  cwt.  for  the  year.  Bacon  and  ham  exports  also 
declined,  as  did  most  varieties  of  fish  and  farm  produce,  including  creamery 
butter,  which  fell  off  by  37,086  cwt,  to  a  total  of  389,193  cwt.  in  1930. 

The  important  brewing  and  distilling  industries  maintained  their  exports 
during  1930  exceedingly  well  and  showed  an  improvement  of  £444,656  to  a 
total  value  of  £5,383,232. 

The  newly-established  Ford  tractor  industry  in  Cork  doubled  its  exports 
in  1930  over  1929,  shipping  16,214  tractors  valued  at  £1,682,897,  as  compared 
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with  8,597  valued  at  £919,151  in  1929.  Tractor  and  motor  car  parts  also  showed 
a  substantial  increase  in  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  Irish  Free  State  exports  in  1929 


KHi<  ftccoruing  iu  \ttiuc 

Quantity 

Va 

lue 

Article 

Unit 

1029 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Cattle  

No. 

774.733 

857.878  •; 

:  13,549,485 

£14.674.438 

Bheep  and  lambs  

.  ..No. 

,r)7(5.83!) 

562,856 

1,381.860 

1,350,972 

307,208 

408.506 

1,933,283 

2,582,044 

1 1 1  trees 

No. 

10.898 

10.749 

2,517,522 

2,123,342 

Poultry  

.  ..No. 

1,139,375 

1,021,481 

209,087 

179^374 

Fresh  beef  Wad  veal   . . 

Cwt. 

47.440 

25,525 

114,181 

60,755 

Fresh  mutton  and  lamb  .  . 

. .  Cwt. 

24,743 

18,886 

144,866 

101,588 

Cut. 

496,502 

345,225 

2,816,553 

1.831,319 

Fresh  pork  

Cwt. 

273.201 

283^089 

1.202,613 

1,210,786 

Cwt. 

124,653 

121,625 

740,594 

652,273 

Milk,  condensed  and  dried 

.  .Cwt. 

93,780 

92,153 

1  fiQ  98*? 

i  fin  K(\± 

Butter,  creamery  

Cwt. 

426,279 

389,193 

3,512,805 

2,482,241 

Cwt. 

130,906 

132,684 

1,015,941 

776,113 

..Gal. 

807,697 

764,080 

416,465 

331,613 

Effgs,  hen,  fresh  Gt.hrmd. 

4,338,286 

4,284.864 

2,902,767 

2,395.898 

Oats  

Cwt. 

656,615 

376,143 

240.164 

101,791 

Cwt. 

94,179 

88,393 

502,681 

446,003 

Porter,  beer  and  ale  . .  .J 

Std.brl. 

1,423.816 

1.570.909 

4,790,353 

5.265,360 

Spirits  (whisky,  etc.)  .  .  . 

.Pf.  gal. 

199,289 

135,770 

148,223 

177.872 

No. 

8,597 

16,214 

919,151 

1,682,897 

,  Value 

888,126 

'903.742 

Motor  car  parts  

,  .Value 

49,461 

119,764 

Wool,  greasy  

Cental 

43,735 

21,184 

245,374 

76,118 

80.093 

44.816 

541,095 

203,686 

Linen  piece  goods  

,Sq.  yd. 

3,780,125 

3,343,680 

174,586 

155,450 

Woollen  and  worsted  tissues 

Sq.  yd. 

1,009.587 

719.806 

252,401 

174,011 

Cattle  hides  

Cut. 

94,886 

87,529 

295,726 

218.147 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins   .  . 

.  .Cwt. 

68.956 

64.767 

208,570 

144.315 

Cwt. 

21,882 

14.988 

140,445 

85,107 

Books,  newspapers,  etc... 

.  .CAVt. 

46.064 

35,534 

236,344 

202,807 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA  IN 

1930 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  February  12,  1931. — In  analysing  the  various  factors  which  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  affected  Jamaica's  economic  welfare,  due  regard  being 
given  to  world  conditions,  it  would  appear  that  this  colony  has  so  far  stood  the 
strain  of  the  economic  depression  remarkably  well.  Commodity  prices  declined, 
but  declines  in  prices  for  Jamaican  produce  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
basic  commodities  in  other  countries.  There  were  no  serious  windstorms;  the 
hurricane  which  devastated  parts  of  San  Domingo  and  Dominica  passed  the 
colony  by,  and  it  has  been  again  free  from  any  serious  attacks  of  epidemic 
disease.  Crops  on  the  whole  were  about  normal  in  quantity,  with  the  exception 
of  bananas,  which  were  the  largest  on  record.  One  satisfactory  feature  is  that 
practically  the  entire  agricultural  crop  was  sold  in  1930.  Prices  may  have  been 
low,  but  there  has  been  no  excessive  carry-over.  Salient  among  the  happenings 
in  the  colony  during  1930  were  the  inauguration  of  the  first  air  mail  service  to 
and  from  outside  points;  the  establishment  of  the  first  sugar  refinery  in  the 
island;  further  development  of  the  co-operative  movement;  increased  building 
activity;  and  increased  tourist  trade.  As  against  these  favourable  factors,  there 
was  a  lower  revenue  due  largely  to  a  shrinkage  in  imports,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  bankruptcies. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Details  of  imports  and  exports  for  1930  are  not  yet  available,  but  a  fair 
indication  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  is  shown  by  the  fall  in  customs 
receipts,  which  show  a  drop  of  £72,562  for  1930  as  compared  with  1929,  when 
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they  totalled  £1,190,450.  So  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  increased  shipments 
are  reported  in  bananas,  cocoa,  coffee,  copra,  ginger,  goatskins  and  hides,  honey, 
oranges,  sugar,  and  cigars,  while  declines  are  shown  in  the  export  figures  of 
coconuts,  dyewoods,  dyewood  extracts,  grapefruit,  orange  oil,  and  rum.  On 
the  whole,  exports  increased  in  volume,  but  prices  were  lower  right  through  the 
list. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

Jamaica  Banana  Producers'  Association. — It  may  perhaps  have  been 
unfortunate  that  the  first  complete  year  of  operation  of  the  Jamaica  Banana 
Producers'  Association  should  have  been  one  of  world-wide  depression,  but  the 
fact  that  the  association  has  carried  on  its  operations  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions with  a  measure  of  success  augurs  well  for  its  future.  The  progress  of 
this  association  has  been  rapid,  and  the  membership  after  less  than  two  years 
of  operation  exceeds  10,000  growers.  Out  of  a  total  export  of  24,760,000  stems 
in  1930,  the  Banana  Producers'  Association  marketed  8,100,000  stems,  of  which 
3,400,000  went  to  the  United  States,  2,800,000  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and 
1,900,000  to  Canada.  The  association  claims  to  have  stabilized  the  price  of 
bananas  paid  to  the  producer,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  relatively  prices 
received  were  good;  the  average  open  market  price  paid  to  the  grower  in 
Jamaica  is  reported  as  being  2s.  per  bunch  in  1930,  as  against  2s.  lHd.  in  1929. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  serious  decline,  but  when  compared 
with  the  drop  in  price  suffered  by  other  commodities  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  and 
coffee,  it  is  apparent  that  bananas  have  done  remarkably  well  for  the  growers, 
and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  quality,  owing  to  drought 
during  the  year,  was  low. 

The  Jamaica  Citrus  Producers'  Association. — This  association,  which  is  the 
second  subsidiary  of  the  parent  body,  was  formed  during  the  latter  part  of 
1929  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  grapefruit  and  oranges,  and  already  has  a 
membership  of  about  2,000.  A  special  grant  of  £5,000  was  made  to  the  associa- 
tion by  the  Jamaican  Government  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  modern  packing 
plant.  This  plant  has  now  been  erected,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
months.  The  results  so  far  have  been  encouraging.  Fruit  of  a  quality  com- 
parable with  that  originating  in  any  of  the  big  citrus-producing  countries  is 
being  packed  and  shipped  to  Canada  and  England,  and  the  prices  that  are  being 
obtained  are  said  to  exceed  those  received  in  previous  years. 

The  Jamaica  Pimento  Growers'  Association. — The  third  subsidiary  was 
organized  during  the  year,  and  has  a  membership  to  date  of  about  1,400.  Opera- 
tions were  begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  crop — that  is  from  June, 
1930.  The  crop  was  below  average  in  quantity,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the 
price  declined  steadily  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  Prices  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  however,  still  compared  favourably  with  the  average  obtained 
during  previous  years,  except  in  1929,  when  they  were  abnormally  high. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Coffee. — The  coffee  crop  was  slightly  below  normal  in  quantity,  but  the 
average  quality  was  good.  Prices  on  the  whole  were  substantially  lower  than 
during  1929,  but  remained  steady  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Cocoa. — There  was  a  big  drop  in  cocoa,  and  prices  declined  by  over  50  per 
cent  from  October,  1929,  to  December,  1930. 

Sugar. — Sugar  had  a  difficult  time  during  the  year.  Prices  fell  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  many  estates  were  able  to  carry  on  only  as  a  result  of 
the  subsidy  paid  by  the  Jamaican  Government  to  the  industry.  The  Sugar 
Industry  Aid  Law  was  passed  in  December,  1929,  and  £94,762  was  paid  by  the 
Government  up  to  December  31,  1930,  on  47,381  tons  of  sugar  exported.  This 
sugar  belonged  to  the  1929-30  crop,  and  there  are  approximately  10,000  tons 
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more  of  thai  crop  yet  to  be  shipped,  on  which  the  subsidy,  amounting  to  £2  per 
ton,  would  be  payable.  In  December  last  a  new  sugar  refinery,  the  first  to  be 
established  in  Jamaica,  was  placed  in  operation  by  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

Jamaica's  last  sugar  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  about  64,697  tons,  of 
which  about  80  per  cent  was  exported  in  the  form  of  raw  sugar. 

AIR  SERVICE 

An  interesting  and  important  development  in  1930  was  the  inauguration 
of  an  air  mail  service  to  and  from  Jamaica.  The  Caribbean  Airwrays  Limited, 
a  purely  local  organization,  have  signed  a  five-year  contract  with  the  Post- 
master for  Jamaica  for  carrying  outward  mails  from  Jamaica.  The  mail  is 
now  being  carried  by  official  mail  planes  of  the  United  States  Post  Office,  owned 
by  the  Pan-American  Airways  Inc.,  under  an  agreement  with  Caribbean  Air- 
ways Limited.  The  service,  which  was  started  on  December  3,  is  a  bi-weekly 
one.  A  mail-carrying  airplane  flies  from  Miami,  U.S.A.,  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  at  9.30  a.m.,  arrives  at  Kingston  on  the  same  days  at  5  p.m.,  and  flies  to 
Cristobal  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  9  a.m.,  arriving  on  the  same  days 
at  2.45  p.m.  A  plane  flies  from  Cristobal  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  at 
8  a.m.,  arrives  at  Kingston  on  the  same  days  at  3.45  p.m.,  and  flies  to  Miami 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  9  a.m.,  arriving  on  the  same  days  at  4  p.m. 
Rates,  including  ordinary  postage  per  half-ounce,  are  as  follows:  Canada,  Is.; 
United  States,  9d.;  United  Kingdom,  8d. 

The  Caribbean  Airways  Limited  have  also  secured  the  lease  of  Government 
lands  at  Kingston  on  which  to  build  and  operate  a  seaplane  base  and  land  aero- 
drome. This  wall  be  the  only  customs  airpost  at  the  port  of  Kingston,  at  which 
all  planes  coming  to  Kingston  will  have  to  land. 

TOURIST  TRADE 

The  Tourist  Trade  Development  Board  was  established  under  the  Tourist 
Trade  Development  Board  Law,  1922.  The  increase  in  numbers  of  long-term 
visitors  to  Jamaica  has  been  disappointing:  the  number  for  1930  was  4,461, 
little  more  than  the  average  for  the  past  four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  great  influx  of  cruise  tourists;  that  is,  tourists  who  remain  in  the 
island  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  days.  The  numbers  of  tourist 
visitors  for  the  past  four  years  were:  1927,  12,224;  1928,  14,456;  1929,  18,613; 
and  1930,  26,187.  Considering  the  limited  funds  at  their  disposal,  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  the  board  in  advertising  the  island.  The  new7  Constant  Spring 
Hotel  neared  completion  at  the  close  of  1930,  and  has  since  been  finished  and 
opened. 

BUILDING  PERMITS 

A  remarkable  increase  in  building  operations  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  four  years.  During  the  twelve-month  period 
ended  March  31,  1927,  there  were  448  applications  for  building  permits  issued 
by  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation;  for  the  period  ending  March 
31,  1930,  the  number  had  increased  to  898;  and  for  the  six-month  period  ended 
September  30,  1930,  549  permits  were  issued. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  financial  position  of  the  colony  is  sound;  Jamaica  is  able  to  borrow 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1930  amounted  to 
£5,319,343,  a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  £81,434.  For  the  nine-month  period 
ended  September  30,  1930,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £1,598,772  against  £1,671,- 
907  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  and  expenditure  to  £1,853,018  against 
£1,718,665.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1931,  expenditure  is  expected  to 
exceed  revenue  by  about  £100,000. 
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BANKRUPTCIES 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Jamaica  during  1930  was  high— so  high, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  disturbing  to  the  business  community.  In  1930  these  totalled 
203  as  compared  with  124  in  the  previous  year.  Liabilities  for  the  respective 
years  were  £95,101  and  £67,597,  and  the  total  available  assets  were  estimated 
at  £40,634  and  £24,595.  One  factor  which  contributed  to  the  increase  is  that 
during  the  1929  season  there  were  very  large  ground  crops  in  the  island,  provid- 
ing an  abundance  of  cheap  food  such  as  yam,  breadfruit,  etc.,  for  the  native 
population,  and  in  that  way  curtailing  purchases  from  the  small  retail  grocers. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  among  traders  to  prefer  a 
composition  to  the  institution  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  this  naturally 
keeps  down  the  figures. 

TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1930 

F.  W.  Fraseb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  23,  1931. — A  considerable  decline  took  place 
in  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports  of  the  Bahamas  during  the  calendar 
year  1930  as  compared  with  1929,  according  to  figures  recently  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  Customs.  Imports  dropped  in  value  from  £1,973,307  to 
£1,664,301,  or  by  £309,006.  Exports  were  lower  by  £30,143,  the  figures  being 
£365,129  in  1929  and  £334,986  in  1930. 

The  great  disparity  between  imports  and  exports  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
although  the  difference  in  1930  was  much  less  than  in  1929.  The  importance 
of  the  tourist  trade  to  this  colony  is  clearly  indicated  in  these  figures,  the  visible 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  in  1930  to  the  substantial  sum  of 
£1,329,315,  which  must  largely  be  offset  by  tourist  expenditure  within  the 
country. 

The  Bahamas  were  fortunate  in  1930  in  escaping  any  serious  hurricane  or 
other  disaster.  The  year,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  normal  one,  following 
as  it  did  the  devastating  hurricane  in  1929,  which  adversely  affected  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  purchasing  power  of  the  islands.  Nearly  all  items  of 
export  registered  declines,  but  during  the  last  quarter  large  shipments  of  toma- 
toes were  made,  which  tended  to  offset  the  falling  off  in  other  commodities. 

IMPORTS 

On  the  import  side  declines  are  noted  throughout  the  entire  list  with  a  few 
exceptions,  these  being  of  whisky,  lumber,  sponge,  fertilizers,  and  box  shook? 
the  increase  in  the  two  latter  items  being  due  to  the  development  of  the  tomato 
industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  import  during  1930,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1929:  — 

1929  1930 


Articles 

Quantity- 

£ 

Quantity 

£ 

Ale.  beer,  porter  and  stout 

.M  gal. 

ISO 

33.579 

121 

20,523 

Aerated  and  mineral  waters 

.  .value 

4,938 

3,176 

Butter  

'  84 

18.438 

'  83 

14.975 

Cheese  

.  .tons 

34 

4,669 

31 

3,715 

Confectionery  

value 

8.751 

6,488 

bbl. 

3.616 

3.231 

2.4  i  4 

2.383 

bbl. 

47,432 

64,177 

43,204 

49,546 

Fish,  canned  

.  ,  value 

3,556 

2,988 

Fruits,  apples  

bbl. 

998 

1.827 

1.008 

1.486 

Grains,  chicken  and  dairy  feed  bush. 

17 

4.817 

16 

4.257 

Mbbl. 

13 

13.803 

9 

9,122 

Jams,  jellies  and  preserved  fruit  val. 

4,588 

3,910 

*38i 

21,981 

354 

19.113 
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Imports  into  the  Bahamas 


Articles 

Heats — 

Beef  and  pork,  pickled  and 

salted  tons 

1'ivsh  tons 

Hams  and  bacon,  etc  tons 

Poultry  and  game,  dressed  tons 

Milk,  sweetened  value 

.Milk,  unsweetened  value 

Provisions  value 

Spirits 

Gin  pr.  gal. 

Rum  pr.  gal. 

Whisky  pr.  gal. 

Whisky  doz.  qts. 

Sugar,  white  tons 

Tea  cwts. 

Vegetables — 

Onions  hbl. 

Potatoes  bbl. 

Lumber  M  ft, 

Sh  i  n>_rles — 

4-inch  M 

o-inch  M 

6-inch  M 

Other  M 

Apparel  value 

Boots  and  shoes  value 

Cement  M  bbl. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances value 

Enamelware  value 

Furniture  value 

Haberdashery   and   millinery .  .value 

Hardware  value 

Medicines  and  drugs  value 

Metals,  iron  and  steel,  manu- 
factures of — 

Machinery  value 

Nails,  iron  tons 

Other  value 

Motor  cars  and  trucks  no. 

Motor  cars  and  trucks,  parts  of, 

other  than  tires  . .    . .    .  .value 

Motor  car  and  bicycle  tires   .  .rvalue 

Musical  instruments  value 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  value 

Packages,  empty  (box  shooks)  value 

Paints  value 

Paper  of  all  kinds  value 

Silks   and  silk  manufactures  value 

Soap,  common  tons 

Starch  value 

Stationery  value 

Woollen  manufactures  value 

Unclassified  goods  value 


Quantity 


■227 
181 
111 
24 


04,271 
91,713 
-106,428 
]  01,627 
1,112 
182 

2,181 
5,688 
4,661 

35 
5,112 

3,4i9 


30 


1 020 


1030 


140 


230 


227 


14,374 
21,353 
13,630 

5,041 
10,164 

8,360 
18,728 

44,274 
50,787 
305.120 
238,117 
17,084 
2,603 

2,325 
4.400 
34,224 

80 
8,702 

7,450 
0,041 
26,322 
16,760 

9,328 
1,007 
24.639 
10,120 
23.870 
12,853 


30,602 
3,107 
0,242 

21,144 

4,025 
5,572 
5,414 
668 
2,442 
15.051 
4.057 
6.545 
7,684 
064 
4.625 
17,561 
214,186 


Quantity 


228 
180 
04 
27 


51,304 
80,440 
410,420 
70,826 
1,166 
136 

1,606 
5,072 
5,141 

47 

3,525 
1 

624 


26 


110 


154 


223 


11,084 
21,257 
10,741 
5,187 
8,088 
7,848 
17,104 

34,328 
56,472 
414,056 
164,851 
14,020 
1,071 

1,210 
4,323 
38,212 

148 

5,155 
2 

1,175 
7,007 
18,082 
12,810 

7,021 

2,023 
24,364 

7,610 
25,505 
12,840 


30,724 
2,665 
14,808 
14,050 

3,066 
3,825 
5,032 
806 
7,248 
14,127 
4,723 
7,780 
7,515 
774 
3,062 
13,613 
137,178 


EXPORTS 

The  principal  items  of  export  from  the  Bahamas  are  hemp,  cascarilla  bark, 
lumber,  tortoise  shell,  and  sponge,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  cascarilla, 
registered  noteworthy  declines  during  1930,  as  against  the  previous  year,  due 
presumably  to  the  damage  done  by  the  hurricane  in  1929.  During  the  last 
quarter,  however,  the  tomato  industry  began  to  show  great  promise.  Exports 
of  tomatoes  increased  during  that  period  from  11,000  bushels  to  92,000  bushels, 
and  for  the  year  from  91,000  bushels  to  169,000  bushels,  while  the  value  for  the 
twelve-month  period  increased  from  £47,759  to  £89,336.  The  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ments in  1930  were  made  to  Canada. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  export  from  the  colony 
in  1929  and  1930:— 

1929  1930 


Articles 

Quantity 

£  Quantity 

£ 

Fruit  and  vegetables — 

Tomatoes,  ra"\v  .  . 

y  i 

47,759 

169 

on  'i'ilX 

"vr  i,„„i. 

net 

245 

88 

O  IV 

OK/1 

15,679 

273 

387 

2,842 

690 

0,40/ 

657 

799 

M  feet 

2,480 

iy,oiy 

981 

5.206 

Tortoise  shells  

 lb. 

11,112 

17,048 

4,233 

7,003 

Sponge — 

2,180 

15,830 

2,142 

15,489 

 cwt. 

212 

3,058 

696 

1  022 

Reef  

368 

10,518 

474 

9^844 

Velvet  

1,597 

47,681 

899 

25,591 

Wool  

718 

23,840 

429 

17.906 

Yellow  

 cwt. 

326 

3,655 

273 

3,742 

402 

450 

COMMERCIAL 

CONDITIONS  IN 

MEXICO 

IN 

1930 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  March  5,  1931. — During  the  past  year  the  conditions  of 
economic  depression  ruling  throughout  the  world  have  naturally  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity  of  Mexico.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  securities,  the  low  price  of  raw  materials,  and  the  reduced  demand 
for  manufactured  products  could  fail  to  affect  the  trade  of  a  country  which  is 
a  large  producer  of  primary  products,  and  depends  upon  foreign  capital  for  its 
development.  Mexico  has,  however,  for  many  years  been  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
position,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and  this  situation  is  wrorthy  of  a 
brief  explanation. 

Until  the  year  1910  Mexican  natural  resources  were  developed  largely  by 
means  of  foreign  capital.  Railways  were  constructed,  mines  opened  up  on 
modern  lines,  agriculture  expanded,  and  the  basis  of  the  oil  industry  laid  which 
brought  Mexico  to  the  second  place  in  world  production.  After  the  outbreak 
of  revolution  in  1911  there  ensued  a  period  of  confusion  for  ten  years,  which 
was  characterized  by  the  destruction  of  capital  values,  decrease  in  agricultural 
production,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  But  even  during  this  period  there 
was  progress  in  certain  directions.  The  petroleum  industry  continued  to  expand, 
mining  activities  increased,  and  the  building  industry  prospered  in  the  cities 
where  an  increase  of  population  took  place  on  account  of  the  "  flight  from  the 
country." 

PERIOD  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  period  of  reconstruction  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1920,  when 
conditions  appeared  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  putting  into  practice  the  tenets 
of  the  revolutionary  party.  Legislation  was  brought  into  force  which  com- 
pelled the  breaking  up  of  large  estates  and  their  subdivision  in  favour  of  the 
peon  or  Indian  worker.  Oil  lands  were  made  the  subject  of  leases  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  were  controlled  by  the  Government  instead  of  being  held  outright 
by  the  companies  interested.  Labour  laws  were  passed  which  were  intended  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peon,  and  in  general  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
the  condition  of  the  country  into  line  with  the  most  modern  ideas  of  progress 
and  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  were  not  invariably  successful.  The  peon, 
newly  made  a  landed  proprietor,  was  not  always  capable  of  managing  the  area 
which  he  owned;  he  was  lacking  in  both  experience  and  capital,  and  needed 
education  before  he  could  act  independently ;   thus  agricultural  production 
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decreased  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  oil  companies  also  decreased  their  activi- 
ties, until  in  1929  the  total  output,  was  less  than  one-quarter  of  what  it  had 
been  in  1921.  The  mining  companies  were  also  in  difficulties,  partly  on  account 
of  labour  troubles  and  partly  on  account  of  taxation. 

Yet  with  all  these  adverse  factors,  and  with  the  additional  difficulties  due 
bo  sporadic  revolutionary  outbursts,  the  country  did  not  reach  a  state  of  acute 
crisis.  Such  materials  as  she  was  able  to  produce — oil,  minerals,  fibres,  coffee, 
bananas,  etc—were  in  demand  abroad  at  high  prices.  The  activity  consequent 
on  their  production  provided  an  ample  margin  of  taxation  for  the  Government, 
and  their  sale  abroad  provided  a  revenue  and  a  profit  sufficient  to  enable  the 
companies  to  continue  their  operations. 

Thus  a  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  arose.  With  decreasing  activity 
in  many  directions,  faced  with  the  impossibility  of  securing  foreign  loans,  with 
i  \  little  foreign  capital  entering  the  country,  Mexico  was  able  to  enter  on 
the  construction  of  large  public  works,  and- more  especially  of  a  system  of  high- 
ways which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  advanced  countries. 

THE  FALL  IN  VALUES 

The  world  crisis  which  started  at  the  latter  end  of  1929  came  when  Mexico 
had  reached  the  situation  outlined  above.  The  crash  in  security  values  need 
not  have  affected  her  to  any  great  extent,  as  the  Mexican  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
holder  of  securities.  But  this  crash  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
raw  materials,  and  the  greatest  fall  occurred  in  those  very  products  of  which 
Mexico  was  a  large  producer.  Notable  among  these  were  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  coffee;  to  these  must  be  added  petroleum,  in  which  world  overproduction 
decreased  the  demand  and  the  consequent  possibilities  of  sale. 

Low  prices  and  lack  of  demand  checked  exports,  and  this  in  turn  had  an 
effect  on  the  exchange  situation.  For  many  years  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  Mexican  balance  of  trade  had  been  obscure;  on  paper  it  was  highly  favour- 
able— exports  enormously  exceeded  imports,  but  it  was  known  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  exports  (notably  minerals  and  oils)  were  not  cleared  through 
Mexican  banks,  and  consequently  did  not  establish  credits  abroad.  But  the 
situation  wTas  regarded  as  satisfactory  on  broad  lines,  as  the  exchange  value 
of  the  Mexican  peso  did  not  depreciate  to  any  marked  degree.  Neither,  except 
for  occasional  fluctuations,  did  silver  depreciate  materially  with  reference  to 
gold. 

It  became  obvious  during  1930  that  imports  were  excessive  with  respect  to 
exports;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  peso  had  depreciated  approximately  to  2*16 
(i.e.  by  8  per  cent)  and  silver  had  depreciated  to  11  per  cent  discount  as  com- 
pared writh  gold — a  total  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

This  necessarily  has  the  effect  of  checking  imports  and  stimulating  exports. 
In  addition,  the  former  effect  has  been  accentuated  by  increases  in  the  customs 
tariff  on  all  articles  which  are  produced  in  the  country  with  the  object  of  encour- 
aging domestic  industries  and  discouraging  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1931 

But  Mexico  is  nothing  if  not  paradoxical.  With  all  these  adverse  factors, 
the  country  shows  its  usual  resilience.  There  are  many  close  observers  who 
take  a  distinctly  optimistic  view  of  the  situation,  and  consider  that  any  change 
during  1931  will  be  for  the  better. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  whereas  many,  and  possibly  most, 
of  the  countries  of  Latin- America  have  been  subject  to  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances during  1930,  Mexico  has  been  absolutely  immune  from  such  disasters; 
this  is  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  period  of  strife  has  definitely  passed 
and  that  the  country  can  at  last  progress  through  peace  to  prosperity.  A 
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further  influence  in  this  direction  is  the  announcement  that  the  subdivision  of 
the  large  estates  has  ceased,  or  will  only  be  made  after  careful  consideration 
and  the  payment  of  suitable  compensation;  thus  property  rights  became  stable, 
and  fear  of  investment  in  lands  is  done  away.  Legislation  in  favour  of  labour, 
the  threat  of  which  has  previously  been  a  cause  of  acute  apprehension,  also 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  A  new  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  regard  to  the  foreign  debt,  and  a  real  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 

Thus  in  spite  of  reduced  trade,  scarcity  of  capital,  and  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, there  is  in  some  quarters  a  feeling  that  Mexico  may  make  real  advances 
in  the  year  1931,  provided  that  the  element  of  doubt  is  eliminated  and  the 
approach  to  real  stability  is  maintained. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Mexico  are  corn,  beans,  wheat, 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  sisal,  bananas,  and  tomatoes.  Of  these,  the  two  first- 
named  are  by  far  the  most  important,  as  they  form  the  staple  foods  of  -the 
population.  In  both  cases  there  were  short  crops  during  1930,  which  led  to 
high  prices  and  foreign  imports;  thus,  although  Mexico  should  easily  be  able 
to  supply  her  own  requirements,  and  even  be  able  to  export  on  a  large  scale, 
the  production  of  corn  decreased  more  than  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929, 
and  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  five  years;  in  the 
case  of  beans  the  decrease  was  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
and  54  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  In  1930 
the  production  of  maize  totalled  1,324,600  tons  compared  with  1,543,843  tons 
in  1929;  and  of  beans,  80,487  tons  compared  with  103,111  tons.  This  situation 
is  recognized  as  extremely  serious,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  counteract  it 
by  means  of  education,  propaganda,  and  loans  through  the  means  of  agricul- 
tural banks. 

MINING 

The  most  recent  available  statistics  for  the  production  of  metals  are  figures 
up  to  the  end  of  August:  these  are  as  follows: — 


1930  1929  1928  1927 

Gold  Kg.  13,892  13.065  14.76(3  15,126 

Silver  Kg.  2,176,311  2,043.270  2.229,805  2,089,000 

Lead  Tons  157,138  154,455  154,649  156,048 

Copper  Tons  50,090  52,045  39,165  38,604 

Zinc  Tons  84,616  94,904  103,930  78,904 

Mercury  Kg.  91,992  51,445  54.181  62,888 

Antimony  Tons  1,907  1,708  2,140  1,088 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  production  has  not  materially  decreased,  and 
in  some  cases  shows  a  definite  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation  of  the 
industry  is  considered  critical,  especially  with  reference  to  the  large  producers 
of  silver.  As  is  well  known,  Mexico  is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  silver  in 
the  world,  and  the  sudden  fall  in  price  which  occurred  during  the  latter  part 
of  1929  affected  the  profits  of  the  mines  to  a  disastrous  extent.  A  further  serious 
fall  took  place  in  April  of  1930,  and  since  then  the  value  of  the  metal  has  con- 
tinuously declined  until  it  reached  a  low  record  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a 
result,  the  mining  industry  is  in  the  worst  condition  within  living  memory.  It 
is  stated  that  only  one  silver  mine  in  the  country  is  now  able  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  this  is  in  an  exceptional  position  owing  to  the  possession  of  reserves 
of  very  rich  ore.  The  critical  condition  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
mines  are  not  permitted  to  close  down,  but  must  frequently  continue  production 
as  long  as  funds  last;  thus  previous  profits  may  be  absorbed  in  operating  costs 
and  losses  on  sales.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  appears  to  be 
an  increase  in  price,  and  this  is  impossible  until  natural  causes  bring  about  an 
economic  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand. 
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PETROLEUM 

Production  continues  to  decline,  and  Mexico  now  occupies  fifth  place  in 
world  supply,  as  compared  with  second  place  in  1927;  the  decline,  however, 
began  in  1922.  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  1931  she  will  produce  much  more 
than  a  fifth  of  what  she  did  ten  years  ago.  Statistics  showing  this  progressive 
decline  are  as  follows: — 

1,000  Bbl.  1,000  Bbl. 

1921   103,389  1026    90,421 

1922    182.278  1927    64,121 

1923    149,585  1928    50,150 

1924   139,497  1929    44,687 

1925    115.515  1930    41,000 

Reasons  for  this  decline  have  been  dealt  with  in  previous  reports;  in  general 
they  are  a  subject  of  controversy;  on  the  one  hand  it  is  attributed  to  world 
over-production,  exhaustion  of  supply,  and  the  desire  to  conserve  a  highly 
valuable  asset  for  the  future.  On  the  other,  it  is  stated  that  ill-adjusted  taxa- 
tion, conditions  of  land  tenure,  and  labour  difficulties  make  it  more  profitable 
for  the  oil  companies  to  transfer  their  activities  to  other  fields  such  as  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  total  Mexican 
production  is  controlled  by  one  British  company,  which  also  owns  and  operates 
the  only  refineries  in  the  republic. 

TEXTILES 

The  textile  industry  is  also  suffering  from  over-production;  in  fact,  it  is 
stated  that  the  large  mills  have  on  hand  sufficient  stocks  to  supply  the  whole 
of  the  country's  requirements  for  a  year.  The  imports  of  textiles  into  Mexico 
are  valued  at  over  $20,000,000,  and  with  the  object  of  decreasing  this  sum  cus- 
toms duties  have  been  raised  to  a  degree  which  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  pro- 
hibitive; this,  however,  has  led  to  enhanced  prices,  and  with  a  lowered  pur- 
chasing capacity  has  led  to  a  reduced  demand.  With  a  view  of  helping  the  local 
mills,  working  days  have  been  reduced,  but  even  then  the  output  appears  to 
exceed  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  country.  There  are  over  150  textile  mills 
in  Mexico,  and  reports  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  these  will  close  the 
year  with  very  much  reduced  profits,  if  not  with  actual  losses.  No  remedy 
appears  to  be  in  sight  except  an  improvement  in  the  demand — a  situation  which, 
so  far  as  textiles  is  concerned,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Mexico. 


FINANCE 

The  budget  for  the  year  1931  provides  for  receipts  of  298,500,000  Mexican 
pesos  (say  $149,250,000  Canadian  currency)  as  against  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  298,488,591  Mexican  pesos;  these  figures  are  practically  5,000,000  pesos 
above  the  figures  for  1930.  The  principal  changes  are  a  reduction  of  9,000,000 
pesos  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  increase  of  14,000,000 
pesos  in  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  public  debt. 

With  regard  to  the  external  debt,  it  may  be  said  that  payment  of  interest 
on  this  has  been  in  default  (with  the  exception  of  one  half-yearly  payment) 
since  1914.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  bond- 
holders from  time  to  time  (notably  by  means  of  the  Lamont-De  la  Huerta 
agreement),  but  the  arrangements  come  to  wTere  not  carried  out.  In  the  year 
1930  a  further  conference  was  held  in  New  York  between  officials  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  International  Committee  of  Bankers  as  representing  the 
bondholders.  As  a  result,  the  nominal  debt  was  reduced  from  $485,777,221  to 
$267,493,250  United  States  currency,  interest  being  fixed  at  3  per  cent  to  begin 
with,  rising  to  5  per  cent  in  four  years.  It  would  appear  that  this  sum,  amount- 
ing as  it  does  to  less  than  $20  per  head  of  population,  is  far  from  excessive  in 
comparison  with  the  majority  of  the  Latin- American  republics. 
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TOURIST  TRADE 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  unfavourable  factors,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists,  notably  from  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  direct  result  from  settled  political  conditions,  the  comparative  absence  of 
banditry,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  means  of  first-class  highways 
in  every  direction.  It  is  now  possible  to  motor  from  the  United  States  border 
to  Monterey,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  will 
be  possible  to  reach  Mexico  City  by  automobile.  Even  now,  hotel  accommo- 
dation in  Mexico  City  and  Monterey  is  frequently  overtaxed,  and  visitors  have 
to  sleep  in  the  railway  cars  in  which  they  arrive.  Several  schemes  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  hotels  have  been  discussed,  but  none  of  these  have  so  far 
materialized.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tourist  traffic  is  destined  to 
have  remarkable  developments  in  the  next  few  years,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  prosperity  and  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  Mexico  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  road  construction  program,  which  was  initiated  in  1925,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  undertakings  of  the  post-revolutionary  governments.  It 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  until  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  main 
roads  outside  of  the  large  cities  which  were  adapted  to  automobile  traffic;  the 
great  majority  were  little  more  than  mule  tracks,  or  at  the  best  were  cobbled 
pavements,  suitable  for  slow-moving  wheeled  traffic  but  entirely  unadapted  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  transportation.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
1,500  miles  of  "  national  roads  "  open  to  traffic,  with  an  additional  750  under 
construction;  the  total  expenditure  has  been  some  $20,000,000  (Canadian  cur- 
rency) to  date,  the  total  program  calling  for  about  $40,000,000.  The  benefit  of 
this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated;  if  the  program  is  completed  on  the  same 
basis  as  at  present,  Mexico  will  have  a  system  of  highways  extending  in  all 
directions  throughout  the  country,  of  a  total  length  of  nearly  6,000  miles,  and 
of  a  quality  closely  approaching  the  best  in  the  world. 

IRRIGATION 

Another  question  which  has  received  the  close  attention  of  the  Government 
is  that  of  bringing  the  arid  lands  of  Mexico  into  cultivation.  With  this  object 
a  large  scheme  of  irrigation  was  initiated  in  1926,  calling  for  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  dams  and  the  necessary  canals.  At  present  three  of  these  pro- 
jects have  been  completed  and  four  are  in  course  of  construction.  Further 
works  of  this  character,  notably  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  will  be  carried  on  as 
finances  permit. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

No  detailed  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  are  available  for  the 
year  1930.  Summaries  have,  however,  been  compiled  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
these  show  the  following: — 

Imports  Exports 
Thousands  of  Canadian  Dollars 


Animal  products   $  9,329  $  6,086 

Vegetable  products   11,822  39,648 

Mineral  products   17,777  88,824 

Textiles   9,718   

Manufactures  of  textiles   2,149  .... 

Drugs  and  chemicals   6,997  .... 

Sundry  manufactures   5,956  1,407 

Machines  and  tools  for  agriculture,  industry,  mining 

and  arts   17,432   

Machines  and  tools  for  other  uses  and  vehicles  .  .    .  .  13,206  .... 


$94,386  $135,935 
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On  account  of  differences  in  classification  (which  are  due  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  now  tariff  in  January,  1930)  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  make 
a  satisfactory  comparison  with  previous  years.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
thcro  have  been  increased  imports  of  maize,  beans,  wheat,  and  machinery,  and 
a  substantial  decrease  in  the  imports  of  textiles.  A  decrease  in  the  export  of 
minerals  and  oils  must  also  be  expected. 

A  comparison  of  total  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  few  years  shows 
the  following  result:  — 

Imports  Exports 
Thousands  of  Canadian  Dollars 

1910-11    102,937  196,877 

11)24   160,659  307,356 

11)25    195,498  341,085 

11)26    190,632  345,877 

1927    173,194  316,829 

1928   .        179,381  296,222 

1929    191,421  295,317 

1930  (6  months)   94,386  135,965 

If  the  imports  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  continued  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  first  six,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  exceed  in  value  those  of  any 
previous  period;  it  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  fall 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  due  to  decreased  demand,  increased  duties, 
and  (more  especially)  depreciation  of  Mexican  currency,  which  acts  as  a  check 
on  imports. 


NORWEGIAN  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  IN  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
fish  canning 

Oslo,  February  20,  1931. — Brisling  Sardines. — During  1930  brisling  sar- 
dines could  not  be  caught  before  June  10,  and  with  the  small  quantities  of  this 
fish  which  afterwards  were  obtained  in  coastal  waters,  the  catch  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  However,  the  pack  of  1929  was  so  large,  and  the  demand  from 
the  English-speaking  countries  was  so  affected  by  the  general  depression,  that 
the  export  from  the  new  and  old  packs  was  sufficient. 

Small  Herrings. — The  catch  of  these  fish  was  also  small,  and  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  1929  pack  was  put  up  during  1930. 

Kippers. — The  season  for  fishing  large  and  spring  herring  lasted  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  76,000  hectolitres  were  supplied  to  the  cannery,  or  slightly  less 
than  in  1929. 

As  far  as  the  canning  industry  was  concerned,  1930  was  a  very  poor  year. 
Short  supplies  of  raw  materials  tend  to  increase  unit  costs,  and  the  general 
depression  added  to  marketing  difficulties.  However,  the  industry  enters  1931 
with  little  or  no  stocks  on  hand. 

In  1930  pressure  from  the  United  States  forced  the  brisling  exporters  to 
break  up  their  combine,  and  after  this  was  dissolved  buyers  seemed  to  await 
developments,  but  the  small  catch  prevented  any  serious  price  reductions,  not- 
withstanding the  breaking  up  of  the  combine  and  the  prevailing  business  stag- 
nation.  At  the  moment  prices  are  firm. 

fish  meal 

Fish  meal  production  during  the  first  part  of  1930  was  considerable,  but 
it  was  practically  all  sold  at  fair  prices  for  export  as  well  as  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. However,  prices  now  seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  product  of  other 
countries,  and  difficulty  is  being  experienced  trying  to  hold  former  markets. 
Prices  declined  during  the  last  part  of  the  year,  while  for  herring  oil  the  price 
declined  from  £22  to  £14  or  £15  per  ton  during  1930. 
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SALT  FISH 

Exports  to  Argentina  were  on  the  average,  but  at  steadily  lowering  prices 
on  account  of  the  fair  fishing  and  the  depression.  The  general  quality  of  the 
"  klipfish "  was  high,  although  there  were  some  complaints  regarding  poor 
quality  and  underweight  packing.  With  respect  to  Brazil,  the  experience  of 
Norwegian  exporters  of  salt  fish  seems  to  have  been  that  business  was  very  good 
for  some  months  in  1930,  and  that  payments  were  regular  until  the  revolution. 
Demand  is  now  said  to  be  improving,  but  caution  is  being  observed  in  regard 
to  commitments. 

COD  LIVEE  OIL 

Exports  of  this  commodity  decreased  during  the  year  from  131,767  tons  to 
101,010  tons.  The  poor  fishing  returns  of  the  first  two  months  of  1930  caused 
the  price  of  the  standard  grade  of  cod  liver  oil  to  rise  from  75  to  90  kroner. 
However,  in  March  the  catch  began  to  improve  and  the  production  of  oil 
increased  considerably.  This  fact  weakened  prices,  and  despite  the  poor  results 
obtained  by  the  fishermen  later  on,  the  depression  in  other  countries  affected 
buying,  while  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world  added  to  the  visible  sup- 
plies, so  that  at  the  end  of  1930  the  price  had  receded  to  65  kroner. 


MARKET  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY  IN  DENMARK 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  February  16,  1931.— During  1929  Denmark  imported  3,600  kilos  of 
silk  stockings  valued  at  144,000  kroner,  144,900  kilos  of  artificial  silk  hosiery 
valued  at  3,581,000  kroner,  275,300  kilos  of  woollen  stockings  worth  4,248,000 
kroner,  and  409,900  kilos  of  cotton  stockings  valued  at  6,489,000  kroner. 

The  origin  of  the  more  important  imports  of  the  silk  and  artificial  silk 
hosiery  were  as  follows: — 

Silk  _  Artificial  Silk 

Kilos.        Kroner  Kilos.  Kroner 

United  States   900  44,000  5,100  299,000 

Germany   1,500  71,000  108,900  2,670,000 

Italy   600  8,000  10,600  185,000 

Czechoslovakia   300  8,000  9,800  205,000 

One-fourth  of  the  population  of  Denmark  resides  in  or  near  the  capital  city 
of  Copenhagen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  silk  hosiery  are  centred 
there. 

Generally  the  trade  is  handled  by  agents  who  represent  foreign  manufac- 
turers; they  simply  collect  orders  from  importers,  who  may  be  wholesalers  or 
retailers,  or  both.  This  arrangement  suits  the  majority  of  European  manufac- 
turers, who  can  fill  even  the  smallest  of  orders  generally  with  despatch. 

But  the  best  service  seems  to  be  given  by  representatives  who  are  finan- 
cially in  such  a  position  that  they  can  carry  stocks  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
meet  the  smaller  or  emergency  orders.  For  this  purpose  the  representative 
usually  buys  his  stock  outright  from  the  manufacturer,  but  it  must  be  realized 
that  he  will  then  be  competing  with  his  own  wholesaling  customers.  The  only 
way  to  obviate  this  situation,  which  can  be  expected  to  create  friction,  is  for 
the  manufacturer  to  lay  down  consignment  stocks,  and  this  policy  it  is  difficult 
for  a  manufacturer  of  such  goods  as  hosiery  to  subscribe  to,  in  view  of  seasonal 
changes. 

The  representative  who  has  bought  his  own  stock  will  be  more  ready  to 
co-operate  in  a  joint  scheme  of  advertising,  and  in  Denmark  advertising  is 
necessary  in  this  line.  The  German  manufacturers  apparently  do  all  the  adver- 
tising themselves,  and  then  they  know  exactly  what  is  being  done,  and  are  able 
to  exercise  the  necessary  control. 
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The  fastest  selling  lines  are  all  branded,  and  lend  themselves  to  advertising. 
Dealer  aids  such  as  motion  pictures,  showcards,  forms  and  cliches  for  retailer 
advertising  are  all  supplied  free  by  German  firms. 

In  common  with  all  other  continental  markets,  the  Danish  market  is  largely 
one  of  price,  with  a  Pair  demand  for  the  better  and  more  widely  advertised 
lines.  Advertising  certainly  seems  to  make  a  difference  in  the  sales  of  the 
more  highly  priced  merchandise,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  settled  on  price. 

For  the  moment  prospects  for  new  lines  are  not  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  present  depression.  Dealers  are  not  keen  on  taking  on  a  new  range  of  mer- 
chandise  which  must  compete  with  goods  already  familiar  to  the  public. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  are  liable  to  duty  on  importation  into  Den- 
mark, according  to  item  219  of  the  customs  tariff,  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35 
per  cent. 

BUTTER    MARKET   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  17,  1931. — Although  Italy  is  an  exporter  of  butter,  the 
Italian  market  nevertheless  absorbs  large  shipments  of  the  foreign  product, 
chiefly  from  Argentina,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  Russia  is  preparing 
to  export  butter  to  Italy,  and  will  probably  begin  next  season;  samples  of  Rus- 
sian butter  have  already  been  sent  to  Italy,  and  the  quality  has  been  found 
satisfactory. 

The  kind  of  butter  preferred  on  the  Italian  market  is  a  fragrant,  unsalted 
product;  only  2  per  cent  of  borate  of  soda  is  permitted  to  be  used  as  a  preserva- 
tive. 

According  to  Italian  law,  the  following  analysis  is  required:  maximum 
moisture,  16  per  cent;  fat,  82  per  cent;  and  ash,  2  per  cent.  Although  the 
law  allows  up  to  16  per  cent  moisture,  the  average  percentage  for  butter  sold 
in  Italy  is  15. 

Foreign  butter  is  usually  imported  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  56  pounds 
net.  Some  European  countries  also  ship  in  wooden  barrels  of  about  50  kilos 
each  (about  112  pounds)  net;  the  small  wooden  boxes  are,  however,  preferred, 
and  are  more  easily  handled.  Duty  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  18  gold  lire  per  100 
kilos. 

Conditions  of  payment  are  cash  against  shipping  documents,  against  open- 
ing of  credit,  or  upon  arrival  of  goods  in  Milan. 

Shipments  are  effected  c.i.f.  Genoa,  free  on  railway  truck  Genoa,  or  franco 
railway  truck  Milan.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  price  includes  customs  duty. 
Milan  is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  Italy. 

The  following  are  official  figures  covering  the  importation  of  butter  into 
Italy  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  in  the  years  stated: — 

January  1  to  November  30 
1928  1929  1930 

Figures  in  Quintals 


Denmark                                                              1,714  3.565  3,236 

France.                                                                8,635  545  610 

Lithuania     344 

Poland   ....  1,445 

Hungary                                                                     12  1  1,183 

Argentina                                                               1,771  3,064  3,545 

Other  countries                                                    2,073  638  1,414 


Total   14.205  7,813  11,777 


The  value  of  the  above  imports  in  1928  was  19,470,540  lire;  in  1929, 
11,905,813  lire;  and  in  1930,  17,504,998  lire. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1930  AND  1929 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  February  11,  1931. — According  to  official  statistics  just  issued,  the 
total  value  of  Egypt's  foreign  trade  in  1930  is  as  follows,  figures  for  1929  being 
given  for  purposes  of  comparison:  — 

Imports 


1930  1929  Difference 

L.E.  L.E.  L.E. 

Tobacco                                                    1.170,635  1.454,331  -  283.696 

All  other  goods                                       46,318,125  54,820,581  -  8,502,456 


Total                                              47,488,760  56,274,912  -  8,786,152 

Exports 

Cotton                                                    23,788,464  41,361,040  -17,572,576 

Cigarettes                                                  312.279  351,916  -  39,637 

Other  goods                                              7,840.849  10.473,669  —  2,632,820 


31,941,592       52,186,625  -20,245,033 

Re-exports   964,043         1,600,196       -  636,153 

Transit   2,281,774         2,983,584       -  701,810 


Note. — Including  gold  and  silver  specie. 

The  decrease  in  imports  in  1930  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fall  in  prices  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  and  to  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
resulting  from  a  severe  decrease  in  the  value  of  cotton,  which  constitutes  80  per 
cent  of  Egypt's  total  exports.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  this  commodity  is 
reflected  in  the  value  of  the  total  exports  for  1930,  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  announces  that  a  draft  order  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations proposed  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  in  respect  to  the 
marking  of  imported  frozen  or  chilled  salmon.  (The  marking  requirements 
suggested  were  reproduced  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1390:  Septem- 
ber 20,  1930.) 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Yugoslav  Grain  and  Flour  Duties 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  February  28,  1931,  that  an  order,  effective  February  10,  amended  the 
import  tariff  on  foreign  wheat,  flour,  and  maize  entering  Yugoslavia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  changes  effected: — 

Former  Tariff  New  Tariff 

Maximum    Minimum  Maximum  Minimum 
Gold  Dinars  per  100  Kilograms 

Wheat,  rye  and  spelt                              6.50            5.00  15.00  10.00 

Maize                                                     3.00            2.50  15.00  5.00 

Flour  of  all  kinds  of  gram,  with 
the    exception    of    rice,  lentil 

and  potato  flours                            14.00           10.00  20.00  16.00 

The  minimum  tariff  is  applicable  to  Canada. 

The  gold  dinar  equals  19-3  cents;  100  kilograms,  220-4  pounds. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  reduced  by  25  per  cent  the  rate  for  water 
transportation  and  by  20  per  cent  the  rate  for  railroad  transportation  on  cereals 
destined  for  export. 
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Increased  Czeehoslovakian  Duties  on  Automobiles  ^ 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wil^rcss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables 
that,  clue  to  the  commercial  convention  of  July  2,  1928,  between  Czechoslovakia 
ami  France  having  undergone  some  revision,  the  former  Czechoslovak  conven- 
tional rate  of  43  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  has 
expired.  This  brings  into  operation  against  treaty  and  non-treaty  countries 
alike  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  on  motor  cars,  which  is  as  follows: — 

General  Equivalent  of 

Tariff  New  Rates 

Crowns  per  $  per 

100  Kg.  100  Lb. 


Passenger   motor  cars  weighing  each  up  to   1,000  kg. 

(2,200  pounds)  T   2,300  30.94 

Passenger  motor  cars  weighing  each  more  than  1,000  kg. 

(2,200  pounds)   2,700  36.23 

No  it.    Passenger   motor   cars,   the   chassis  of 

which  exceeds  80.000  crowns  ($2,368)  in  value,  are 

subject,  to  an  additional  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

Motor  trucks  weighing  up  to  1,500  kg.  (3,300  pounds)  1,900  25.54 
Motor  trucks  weighing  more  than  1,500  kg.  and  up  to 

3,000  kg.  (3,300  to  6,600  pounds)   1,700  22.87 

Motor   trucks   weighing   more   than   3,000   kg.  (6,600 

pounds)   1,400  18.83 


The  importation  of  automobiles  into  Czechoslovakia  remains  subject  to 
import  licence  which  is  controlled  by  allotting  quotas  to  the  countries  permitted 
to  export. 

Cuba  Further  Revises  Seed  Potato  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  Cuban  potato  decree  announced  in  last  week's  issue 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (page  342) ,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  cables  that  a  new  regulation,  effective 
March  13,  1931,  limits  the  period  for  free  importation  of  seed  potatoes  to  the 
five  months  from  September  15  to  February  15.  During  these  months  Bliss 
Triumph,  Green  Mountain,  and  Irish  Cobbler  varieties  duly  certified  may  be 
imported  duty  free  during  the  same  period  as  was  allowed  for  seven  varieties  of 
potatoes  until  changed  by  the  recent  decree.  It  was  first  assumed  that  the  new 
decree  would  permit  entry  of  the  three  varieties  for  the  whole  year. 

The  regulation  of  March  13  also  requires  that,  instead  of  a  bond,  Cuban 
farmers  must  put  up  cash  as  a  guarantee  for  paj^ment  of  duty,  the  cash  being 
returnable  when  proof  of  planting  is  furnished. 

Increased  Belgian  Duties  on  Oats  and  Oatmeal 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables  that, 
effective  from  March  12,  1931,  the  Belgian  customs  duty  on  oats  is  increased 
to  21  francs  per  100  kg.  (26^  cents  per  100  pounds),  and  on  oatmeal  and  oat 
flour  to  28  francs  per  100  kg.  (35  cents  per  100  pounds).  The  former  duty  on 
oats  was  6  francs  per  100  kg.  (7^  cents  per  100  pounds),  and'  on  oatmeal  and 
oat  flour  8  francs  per  100  kg.  (10  cents  per  100  pounds). 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Stores  Control  Board,  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways, 
Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division, 
General  Post  Office,  Wellington;  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and 
Tenders  Committee,  Wellington;  the  New  Zealand  Government  Stores  Control 
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Board,  Wmngton  (Hon.  Chairman)  ;  and  the  General  Manager,  New  Zealand 
Railways,^Vellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are 
as  follow: 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 500  keys  with  black  ebonite  handles  (B.P.O.  No.  194) ; 
250  keys  with  black  ebonite  handles  (B.P.O.  No.  264) ;  100  spools,  resistance.  300  ohms 
(B.P.O.  No.  1) ;  250  buttons,  for  British  Post  Office  transmitter  No.  1,  mark  4001— all  to 
specification.    (Tenders  close  May  4.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Induction  voltage  regulators  (tenders  close  June  2);  2.250 
suspension  insulator  strings  complete  with  fittings  (tenders  close  May  19) ;  two  permanent 
sluice  gates  to  specification  and  two  stop-log  gates  (tenders  close  June  30). 

Stores  Control  Board. — Supply  of  disinfectant  required  by  the  Stores  Control  Board, 
Wellington,  for  the  period  of  one  or  two  years  from  August  1,  1981  (tenders  close  May  25). 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways.— -One  10-ton  travelling  crane  to  specifications  (ten- 
ders close  June  19). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  16 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  16,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  9,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

Tndia  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $| 

Barbados  $}■ 

Trinidad  $] 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

^nadeloune  Franc 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Parity 

Weekending  Weekending 

Bank  Ra 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  16 

.1407 

$  .1406 

$  .1406 

5 

.1390 

.1394 

.1394 

24 

.0072 

.0072 

.  0072 

9 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

Qi. 
o$ 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

Z 

.2382 

.2380 

.2381 

5 

4.8666 

4.8581 

4.8596 

3 

.0130 

.0130 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4009 

.4008 

24 

.1749 

.1744 

.1750 

54 

.0526 

.  0523 

.0524 

54 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

54 

.2680 

.2675 

.2675 

4 

1.0805 

.0448 

.0450 

74 

.0060 

.0059 

.0060 

9 

.1088 

.1068 

6 

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

3 

.1930 

.1924 

.1924 

2 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0003 

2 

.4244 

.3389 

.3487 

.1196 

.0830 

.0825 

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9655 

.9678 

7 

.4985 

.4756 

.4746 

6-7 

.40 

.2725 

.2850 

7 

.1930 

.1700 

.1725 

1.0342 

.7325 

.7552 

1.0000 

1.0010 

1.0007 

.2445 

.2610 

.3650 

.3600 

.3613 

7 

.4985 

.4938 

.4941 

5.11 

.4020 

.4010 

.4011 

44 

.3125 

.3326 

.4424  • 

.4400 

.4401 

.5678 

.5625 

.  5632 

1.013 

1.001— 1.01| 

1.001— 1.01| 

4.8066 

4.8575 

4 . 8590 

1.013 

1.00^—1.011 

i.ooi— l.oii 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.0393 

0?02 

.  0392 

.0393 

4.943 

4.9826 

4.9826 
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1KADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  bhe  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  'the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addressrs,  can  he  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Balifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St,  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
op  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.);  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  il  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1(956.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  provision  importers  desire  to 
repr<  a  at,  as  agents,  a  Canadian  packer  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1557.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Panama  are  desirous  of  establishing  a 
connection  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1558.  Butter. — Importers  in  Milan  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  Canadian 
butter. 

1559.  Rolled  Oats. — A  firm  of  London  import  and  export  merchants,  who  are  at  present 
handling  large  quantities  of  rolled  oats  from,  Germany,,  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  connection 
with  a  Canadian  miller  of  (rolled;  oats  wishing  to  develop  business  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

l.->f>0.  Fruit  Pulp. — A  Hongkong  importer  asks  for  samples  and  prices  on  all  varieties 
of  fruit  pulp  suitable  for  jam-making.  Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Hongkong.  Specifica- 
tions of  packing  should  also  be  supplied.,  Interested  firms  should)  communicate  direct  with 
the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong. 

Miscellaneous 

1561.  Sanitary  Equipment. — A  firm  in  Shanghai  wish  to  obtain  a  connection  capable  of 
su]  plying  cheap  enamel  plumbing  and  sanitary  equipment  such  as)  bathtubs  and  wash  basins. 
Full  particulars  with  lowest  c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices,  if  possible,  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

1562.  Provisions,  Dry  Goods,  etc. — A  manufacturing  representative  and  importer  in 
Tientsin  and  North  China  wishes  to  obtain  Canadian  agencies  for  provisions,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  haberdasheries.  Canadian  firms  interested  should  send  full  particulars  of  these 
products  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai. 

1563.  Hides. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Shanghai  desires  connection  with  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  dry  saJted  hides,  shipped  in  bundles  of  similar  weight  and  size  to>  United  States  speci- 
fications. Full  information  and  prices  should  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

1564.  Hvrs. — A  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
felt  and  velour  hats.  Full  data,  price  lists,  method  of  purchasing,  and  financial  arrangements 
should  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

1565.  Trunk  Hardware. — A  manufacturing  agent  in  Shanghai  wishes  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  hardware  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  trunks  and  suitcases.  Catalogues  and  lowest 
c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Canadian  Trade-  Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

1566.  Anti-dust  Compound  for  Roads. — The  largest  chemical  distribution  company  in 
China  wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  anti-dust  compound  for  roads,  believed  to  be  made  as  a  by- 
product of  wood-pulp'  and/or  paper  mills.  Canadian  firms  interested  should  send  full  par- 
ticulars with  lowest  c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices  direct  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shang- 
hai. 

1567.  Rubber  Medical  Goods. — A  firm  in  Barcelona  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  exporting  rubber  medical  goods. 

1568.  Toilet  Paper. — A  British  firm  in  Shanghai  dealing  in  paper  products  wish  to  obtain 
the  sole  agency  for  Central  and  North  China  of  toilet  tissue,  made  up  in  folded  packages 
for  containers,  such  as  are  employed  in  trains:  and  large  buildings.  Full  details,  including 
lowest  c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices,  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

1569.  Artificial  Silk  Thread. — Firm  in  Barcelona  desire  to  import  artificial  silk  thread 
from  Canada. 

1570.  Shoe  Boxes. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Panama  are  interested  in  shoe 
boxes. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  THE   CANADA-MEDITERRANEAN-EAST  AFRICA 

SHIPPING  SERVICE 

Owing  to  adverse  economic  conditions,  the  shipping  service  which  Messrs. 
Elder  Dempster  Company  have  been  operating  from  Canadian  ports  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  East  Africa  has  been  suspended  until  January,  1932. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacflc.  April  3;  Kings  County,  March  31;  Evanger, 
April  21 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  3. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  5  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  27. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  March  31 ;   Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 
To  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  March  24;  Valfiorita,  April  5 — both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  3. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  27;  Beaverdale,  April  3;  Beaverburn,  April  17 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool.- — Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  27  and  April  24;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April 
2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10;   Montrose,  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  April  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  April  16 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  April  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  March  23;  a  steamer,  April  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  23;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
6 ;  Lady  Drake,  April  20 — all  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  April  4 ;  Italia,  April  18 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  March  28  and  April  25;  San  Gil,  April  11 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ausonia,  March  30;  Alaunia,  April  13 — both  Cunard  Line;  Maryland, 
White  Star  Line,  April  6  ;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23;  London  Exchange, 
Furness  Line,  March  23. 

To  Liverpool: — Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2 — all 
Furness  Line;  Atlantian,  March  30;  Laurentic,  April  13;  Adriatic,  April  20 — all  White 
Star  Line;  Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  March  23. 

To  Manchester. — Atlantian,  White  Star  Line,  March  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  24;  Kastalia,  April  6 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  March  22  and  April  19;  Westernland,  April  5 — both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  March  24;   Kastalia,  April  6 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  March  30  and  May  3;  Drottningholm,  April  13 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Delia,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  March  31  and  April  14  and  28 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon)  ;  Rosalind,  March  28  and  April  11  and  25;  Sylvia,  April 
4  and  18 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Incemore,  March  24;  Newfoundland,  April  7 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Sambro,  March  25  and  April  8  and  22;  Farnorth,  March  31  and  April 
14  and  28 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
14;  Lady  Drake,  April  28-  all  Canadian  National;  Manhem,  March  27;  a  steamer,  April 
10;   Italia.  April  2-1-  all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Don  crura. — Colborne,  March  25;  Gomwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  8; 
Cfaanrplain,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  B(  rmuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Rodney,  March  26  and  April  23;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  2  and  30; 
Lady  Somers,  April  9;  Gathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  1  and  29;  Calabria,  April  15 — both  Pickford  &  Black 
Ltd. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Karlsruhe,  March  22;  Yorck,  April  25 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Qanadian  Britisher,  March  29;   Canadian  Leader,  April  29 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  LyUelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor  (also  calls  at 
Timaru),  March  24;  Canadian  Cruiser  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  April  24 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  callis 
at  Honolulu),  March  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  April  11;  Empress  of 
Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  April  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle  (also  calls  at  Hoik), 
Osaka  and  Cebu),  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  April  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  April  2;  Manila  Maru, 
April  5;  Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  April  26;  Africa  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Moji 
and  Shanghai),  May  2 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Moji  and  Shanghai);  Pro- 
tesilaus  (also  calls  at  Miike),  April  7;  Teucer  (also  calls  at  Miike),  April  28— both  Blue 
Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  Olympia,  March  27 ;  Tacoma,  April  27 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai) ; 
Heian  Maru,  March  28;  Yokohama  Maru,  April  10;  Hiye  Maru,  April  30 — all  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Corneville,  Klaveness  Line,  April  19  (also  calls 
at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  (Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  1;  Aorangi,  April  29 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  April  5;   Bintang,  May  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington.— Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May;  Golden 
Cloud,  Ocean  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  April  16. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  April  9  (also  calls  at  New  Plymouth,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SIS.  Co.  Ltd., 
April  3. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  John-son  Line,  April  11. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Nebraska,  March  30;  Loch  Goil,  April  12; 
Drechtdyk,  April  27 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  April  2;  San  Francisco,  April  23 — botii 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchess 
d'Aosta,  April  1;  Cellina,  April  6;  California,  April  27 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  March  11;  Taranger,  April  9;  Heranger,  May  5— all  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Jose,  April  15;  Washington,  April  15 
— both  French  Line., 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  March  29;  West  Notus,  April 
17;  West  Mahwah,  May  6 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  about  March  26. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Topeka,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  about  March  26;  Point 
Montara,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  April  15  (also  calls  at  Puerto  Colombia). 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua,    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oaille  Obrapia  35 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters' — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary   Eslaiids,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

i;  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters—Apartado  Num.  126-ois,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londies  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  tlhe  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casdlla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B,  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Htjdd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette.  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Melbourne,  February  12,  1931. — The  appended  statistical  data  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  Australian  market  for  imported  fish  products  consumed 
by  a  population  of  about  6,500,000  people  who  are,  in  the  main,  located  on  a 
coastline  of  12,210  miles  exclusive  of  shore-lines  of  bays  and  estuaries  of  some 
2,000  miles. 

It  is  conceded  that  Canada  enjoys  exceptional  advantages  in  competing 
for  this  trade  by  reason  of  its  geographical  position  and  its  steamship  connec- 
tions, but  above  all  by  the  marked  benefit  derived  through  the  preferential 
duties  under  the  Canadian- Australian  Trade  Agreement,  which  became  opera- 
tive on  October  1,  1925. 

The  comparative  trade  figures  demonstrate  that  Canada  in  recent  years 
has  easily  maintained  its  predominant  position  in  supplying  Australian  require- 
ments of  imported  fish — chiefly  canned  salmon — though  during  the  season  of 
1930-31  exceptionally  fierce  competition  has  arisen,  concerning  which  reference 
is  made  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

AUSTRALIAN   PRODUCTION  OF  FISH 

Australia  possesses  an  abundant  and  varied  fish  fauna,  which  embraces 
both  tropical  and  temperate  varieties,  and  includes  destructive  as  well  as  valu- 
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able  species.  In  rivers  and  hikes  both  indigenous  and  imported  varieties  thrive, 
while  deep-sea  fishing  provides  employment  for  about  9,000  men  operating 
some  6,000  boats  with  accessary  equipment.  Several  steam  trawlers  are  operat- 
ing successfully  in  trawling  areas  off  the  New  South  Wales  coast  for  supplying 
Sydney  and  the  country  (owns  in  thai  state.  Excluding  edible-oyster  fisheries, 
the  annual  value  of  Australian  fish  production  is  estimated  at  approximately 
61,600,000  (as  against  imports  in  1929-30  of  £1,732,000).  It  is  claimed  that 
Australians  are  not  a  fish-eating  race,  as  their  annual  consumption  of  fish  per 
head  is  sel  dow  n  at  13  pounds  in  comparison  with  42  pounds  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  generally,  both  domestic 
and  imported  fish  are  more  expensive  than  beef  and  mutton.  AVhile  the  cost 
e  domestic  product  to  consumers  remains  high,  and  the  existing  ill-managed 
system  of  distribution  lacks  method,  there  does  not  appear  any  prospect  of 
diminution  in  imports  in  normal  seasons. 

Canada's  exceptional  trading  position 

With  approximately  100,000  men  engaged  in  fishing  activities  in  Canada, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  fine  vessels  and  boats  employed  in  the  industry,  it  is  a 
Qatural  deduction  that  progressive  packers  and  fish  curers  on  both  the  Pacific 
i  ad  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Dominion  are,  more  keenly  than  hitherto,  devoting 
study  to  distant  markets  for  expansion  in  their  trade.  Official  investigation 
has  demonstrated  that  Canada  possesses  the  most  extensive  fisheries  in  the 
world,  hence — until  a  comparatively  recent  period — it  was  a  remarkable  anomaly 
that,  excluding  canned  salmon,  no  persistent  effort  had  been  made  to  develop 
the  inshore  or  coastal  industry  by  canning  fish  for  export  oversea.  In  recent 
years  British  Columbia  packers,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  their  geographical 
position  have  shown  considerable  enterprise  in  canning,  and  in  improving 
methods  of  preparing  new  varieties  of  fish,  besides  curing  fish  products  pre- 
served by  cold  process  for  the  Australian  trade.  While  new  lines  (i.e.  eliminat- 
ing canned  salmon)  of  Canadian  fish  have  improved  in  quality  and  preparation, 
the  distinct  advance  achieved  should  inspire  greater  efforts  towards  the  market- 
ing of  a  more  comprehensive  line  of  fish  products  at  least  equal  to  the  best 
qualities  obtainable  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

VARIETIES  OF  CANADIAN  FISH  SOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA 

For  a  long  period  of  years  canned  salmon  from  British  Columbia  has  been 
well  established  in  the  Australian  trade.  More  recently  there  has  been  an 
encouraging  development  in  the  importation  from  Vancouver  of  fresh  salmon 
(preserved  by  the  Ottesen  or  other  somewhat  similar  process)  and  other  species 
of  fresh  fish,  besides  which  some  smoked  fish  is  being  well  introduced  into 
Sydney.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  trade  in  fresh  frozen  fish  cannot  yet  be 
economically  extended  to  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  other  Australian 
centres  owing  to  transhipment  from  the  mail  steamers  at  Sydney,  and  because 
many  of  the  coastal  steamers  have  little  or  no  cold  storage  space  available  for 
cargo.  British  Columbia  pilchards  have  become  well  established  in  the  Aus- 
tralian trade,  having  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  fresh  herrings  in  cans, 
which  years  ago  had  an  extensive  sale. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  importations  of  fish  have  been  somewhat 
intermittent,  caused  by  rather  irregular  shipping  facilities,  the  much  longer 
voyage,  and  lack  of  refrigerator  space. 

Some  lines  of  canned  "  chicken  "  haddie  and  codfish  flakes  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  well  introduced,  but  for  some  reason  the  trade  has  not  shown  expan- 
sion. In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  Customs  have  ruled 
that  the  term  "  chicken  "  as  applied  to  fish  is  regarded  as  a  misdescription 
under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  and  hence  the  importation  of 
canned  fish  labelled  as  "  chicken  haddie,"  etc.,  cannot  be  permitted. 
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New  Brunswick  sardines  have  in  recent  years  improved  so  much  in  sorting 
and  packing  that  they  now  enjoy  a  very  large  and — from  year  to  year — increas- 
ing sale  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  though  in  some  seasons,  through  adverse 
fishing  conditions,  the  supply  has  not  met  the  demand. 

Canadian  packers  realize  that  the  more  important  Australian  fish  trade 
(i.e.  in  cans)  runs  largely  on  well-known  brands  that  have  been  established  on 
the  market  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  that  some  of  the  wholesale  importers 
import  under  their  own  registered  trade-mark  labels  to  which  the  retail  dis- 
tributors have  become  accustomed. 

Suggestions  are  made  in  subsequent  paragraphs  as  to  selling  larger  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  sea  food  products  in  Australia. 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  COST  ON  SALES  OF  FISH 

As  in  other  commodities,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  sale  of  fish  is 
the  cost  to  the  retail  buyer.  Ocean  freights  and  adverse  bank  exchange  have 
a  distinct  bearing  upon  landed  costs.  As  in  other  food  products,  "  the  cheaper 
the  price  the  larger  the  sale,"  and  once  the  cost  to  retail  buyers  advances  beyond 
their  purchasing  limit  other  foods  are  substituted.  Thus  when  meat  is  expen- 
sive the  demand  for  fish  increases,  and  in  some  seasons  Australian  consumers 
find  it  more  economical  to  buy  meat  and  other  domestic  products  than  imported 
fish. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH,  1928-30 

The  Australian  importations  of  fish  of  all  kinds  during  the  financial  years 
(ending  June  30)  1928-29  and  1929-30  are  recapitulated  as  follows:— 

1928-29  1929-30 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

Fresh  or  preserved  by  cold  process. 

8,160,958 

221,999 

7,560,388 

206,357 

Potted,  concentrated  and  caviare  .  . 

158,797 

137,046 

28,266,411 

1.265,510 

28,034,277 

1,342,016 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)  

804.754 

26,908 

825,504 

27,603 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

6,822 

21,522 

5.909 

18,953 

Fresh  oysters  (from  New  Zealand)  . 

1,308 

958 

508 

420 

Total  

1,695,694 

1,732,395 

PRINCIPAL  FISH  IMPORTING  STATES,  1928-30 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  State  as  a  market  for  imported 
fish  is  illustrated  in  the  following  schedule  based  upon  the  importations  during 
the  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30)  1928-29  and  1929-30:— 

1928-29  1929-30 

State                                    Chief  Port               Value  Value 

New  South  Wales                            Sydney                  £   768,571  £  821,666 

Victoria                                           Melbourne                 419,966  438,294 

Queensland                                     Brisbane                  213.509  214.122 

South  Australia                               Adelaide                   132,416  118.087 

Western  Australia                          Fremantle                149.826  127,984 

Tasmania                                         Hobart                       11,134  11.968 

Northern  Territory                          Darwin                          272  274 

Total                                                                    £1,695,694  £1,732,395 


PRESERVED  FISH  IN  TINS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

The  bulk  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia  is  packed  in  tins 
or  cans,  which  to  a  great  extent  are  sold  in  the  country  and  at  distant  interior 
points  that  cannot  be  reached  by  local  fresh  fish.  The  principal  varieties  are 
salmon  from  North  America,  sardines  from  Norway  and  Portugal,  crab  meat 
from  Japan  and  Russia,  and  herrings— in  a  variety  of  forms — from  the  United 
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Kingdom.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  importations  from  the  principal 
countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1928-29  and  1929-30  are,  for  general  information, 
submitted  herewith:  — 

1928-29  1929-30 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Lb. 

L 

Lb. 

£ 

Total  

28,260,411 

1,265,510 

28,034,277 

1,342,016 

1  ii it i'd  Kingdom  . .   . . 

5,066,223 

142,433 

5,118,713 

148,453 

11,571,023 

487,289 

12,050,610 

544,789 

New  Zealand  

139,793 

18,909 

142,815 

18,812 

South  African  Union.  . 

114,521 

7,771 

37,411 

2,856 

Alaska  

572,645 

26,981 

568,525 

30,008 

China  

108,088 

7,230 

100,797 

5.910 

France   

23,6(53 

2,768 

17.677 

2,192 

59,824 

4,862 

53,086 

4,017 

1,098,697 

88,907 

1,411,521 

118,647 

Norway  

3,437,387 

187,908 

2,727,393 

167,770 

Portugal  

71,674 

5,145 

246.710 

21,531 

Russia  

690,497 

38.088 

1,173.287 

55.019 

50,974 

2.290 

21.973 

1.295 

United  States  

5,236,291 

243  245 

4.334,549 

218,795 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  WITH  OTHER  FISH 

The  superlative  importance  of  the  Australian  trade  in  canned  fish  over  all 
other  kinds  of  imported  fish  is  pointedly  illustrated  in  the  following  compara- 
tive schedule  giving  the  figures  for  recent  years: — 


Imports                                           All  Other  Fish  Canned  Fish  Total  Value 

1925-  26                                                  £383.439  £1,164,223  £1,547,662 

1926-  27                                                   392.238  1,418,103  1,810,341 

1927-  28                                                   434,198  1.141,493  1.575,691 

1928-  29                                                   430,184  1,265,510  1.695,694 

1929-  30..  ..  ;                                        390,379  1,342,016  1,732,395 

The  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports                                           All  Other  Fish  Canned  Fish  Total  Value 

1925-  26                                                  £    5,970  £   407,488  £  413.458 

1926-  27                                                      2.454  489,717  492,171 

1927-  28                                                       6.070  408.207  414,277 

1928-  29                                                      3.508  487.289  490,797 

1929-  30                                                      3.364  544,789  548,153 


QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  CANNED  FISH  IMPORTED 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  canned  fish 
imported  into  Australia  in  recent  years: — 


Lb.  £ 

1925-  26                                                                         25,561,258  1,164,223 

1926-  27                                                                          30,069,337  1,418,103 

1927-  28                                                                          23,496,685  1,141,493 

1928-  29                                                                         28,266,411  1,265,510 

1929-  30                                                                       28,034,277  1,342,016 


CANNED  SALMON 

Australian  importation r  of  canned  salmon  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
are  given  as  follows: — 

1928-29  1929-30 


From 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

Canada  

.  10,743,016 

460,250 

10.803.735 

502.236 

.  .  ..  4,828,870 

222,525 

4,105,941 

206.807 

.    . .  566,885 

26,644 

566,819 

29,973 

....  679,800 

37,143 

1,156,317 

53.685 

101,677 

5,882 

194,341 

11.295 

.  .   . .  -54,214 

1.540 

2,478 

153 

....  14,965 

398 

719 

66 

....  1,584 

143 

1,886 

189 

Total 


16,832,236 


804,404 
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The  Australian  preferential  duty  on  Canadian  canned  salmon  is  Id.  (2 
cents)  per  pound,  whereas  the  duty  on  foreign  is  2Jd.  (5  cents)  per  pound, 
which  concedes  an  advantage  of  1-Jd.  (3  cents)  per  pound — or  6s.  ($1.46)  per 
case  of  four  dozen  1 -pound  cans — to  British  Columbia  packers,  to  which  can 
be  attributed  the  paramount  position  held— at  least  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years — by  Canada  in  the  markets  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  undoubted  prejudice  which  some  years  ago  existed  in  Australia  against 
pale-coloured  salmon  has  practically  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  lower 
prices.  Generally,  the  flavour  of  the  cheaper  salmon  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
former  belief  that  deep-red  fish  alone  was  palatable  is  gradually  being  dispelled. 

Salmon  is  packed  in  ^-pound  and  1-pound  flat  cans;  1-pound  tall  cans  and 
— to  a  comparatively  limited  extent — ^-pound  cans,  in  cases  containing  forty- 
eight  1 -pound  and  ninety-six  -V-  and  ninety-six  ^-pound  cans.  Generally,  where 
the  same  quality  is  packed  in  flat  cans  the  price  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  (24  to  48  cents) 
per  dozen  higher  than  if  put  up  in  1 -pound  tall  cans. 

While  "  pinks  "  and  "  cohoes  "  have  largely  entered  into  the  Australian 
trade,  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  "  chums  "  have  been  in  substantial 
demand  for  local  consumption;  formerly,  the  latter  did  not  enter  into  the  trade 
further  than  being  imported  almost  exclusively  for  export  to  the  South  Pacific 
islands. 

CANNED  SALMON  IN  QUARTER-POUND  CANS 

Some  United  States  brands  of  -J-pound  round  cans  of  salmon  have  been 
placed  on  the  Australian  market  in  recent  years,  but  so  far  this  packing  has 
not  appealed  to  British  Columbia  canners. 

Some  leading  importers  express  the  opinion  that  -J-pound  cans  of  salmon — 
preferably  with  a  key  opener — would  command  a  ready  sale  provided  the  landed 
cost  was  reasonable.  It  is  thought  that  any  grade  above  pinks  might  make 
the  price  prohibitive.  On  the  basis  of  that  variety,  an  estimate  of  the  present 
landed  cost  would  give  the  importer  his  usual  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
enable  the  retailer  to  make  his  margin  by  selling  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per  -J-pound 
can. 

It  is  contended  by  some  wholesalers  that  as  a  J-pound  salmon  cutlet  gener- 
ally opens  more  attractively  than  a  1- pound  can,  hence  by  halving  the  quantity 
to  ^-pound  it  would  prove  equally  attractive. 

Under  present  economic  conditions  a  demand  has  arisen  for  small  cheap 
packages  of  foodstuffs,  hence  the  suggested  adoption  of  the  |-pound  can  of 
salmon  with  a  key-opening  outfit. 


CANNED  SALMON   COMPETITION   FROM  SIBERIA 

Limited  importations  into  Australia  of  Russian  canned  salmon  in  the  two 
fiscal  years  of  1929  and  1930  indicated  an  increasing  trade,  yet  in  the  aggregate 
— as  outlined  in  a  preceding  paragraph — they  comprised  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  total  imports. 

Russian  quotations  for  the  1930  pack  were  received  in  Australia  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  Canadian  prices  being  declared. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1930  buying  season  quotations  were  received  for 
Siberian  canned  salmon,  on  the  basis  of  c.i.f.  main  Australian  ports,  at  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  on  Canadian  prices: — 

Sockeye                                            Medium  Red  Pink 

(         Mb.                  Mb.  Mb.  Mb. 

|'s                   Tails                 Flats                  £'s.  Tails  Tails 

17s.                 22s.  2d.               24s.  5d.               lis.  9d.  9s.  Cd.  4s.  5d. 

($4.14)               ($5.39)               ($5.94)              ($2.86)  ($2.31)  ($1.07) 
These  quotations  are  all  per  case. 

The  preferential  duty  of  6s.  ($1.46)  per  case  of  four  dozen  1-pound  cans 
on  Canadian  salmon  still  left  a  substantial  margin  in  favour  of  Siberian  in  all 
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linos  except  pinks.  Before  the  Canadian  prices  were  eventually  reduced  con- 
siderable orders  were  placed  for  the  Siberian  product. 

The  Siberian  prices  for  the  1930  pack  did  not  remain  long  in  force,  but 
wi  re  not  withdrawn  until  they  had  in  effect  reduced  the  demand  for  Canadian 
salmon. 

It  has  been  contended  (not  without  justification)  by  Canadian  packers, 
and  it  is  also  generally  admitted  by  Australian  importers,  that  the  British 
( Jolumbia  pack  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  Siberian  pack,  but  not — in  the  opinion 
of  importers— to  the  extent  in  value  anything  like  justifying  the  disparity  in 
prices. 

Inspection  of  some  shipments  of  the  1930  Siberian  pack  showed  that  the 
cases  were  well  packed,  the  labels  quite  attractive  (the  cans  being  tissue- 
wrapped),  and.  on  the  basis  of  price,  the  quality  likely  to  satisfy  ordinary  retail 
buyers. 

Some  importers  emphasized  that  the  plea  of  superior  quality  made  by  Cana- 
dian canners  did  not  justify  them  passing  the  lower  Siberian  quotations,  much 
as  they  would  prefer  that  all  their  importations  were  from  the  sister  Dominion. 
Several  of  the  conservative  old-established  wholesale  houses  placed  practically 
all  their  orders  with  British  Columbia  packers,  relying  upon  continuing  their 
former  sales,  under  their  own  labels. 

As  in  other  Empire  markets,  the  competition  in  Australia  in  recent  years 
from  Siberia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Japan  is  a  development  requiring  (as 
no  doubt  it  does)  the  closest  investigation  and  attention  of  British  Columbia 
packers  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  old-established  oversea  trading  connec- 
tions. 

CANNED  SALMON  COMPETITION  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALASKA 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  on  Canadian  canned  salmon  of  6s.  ($1.46) 
per  case,  United  States  "  medium  red  "  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930  season 
quoted  at  2s.  (49  cents)  per  case  of  1-pound  talis  (duty  paid)  below  what  Cana- 
dian of  similar  quality  could  be  landed  (duty  paid)  at  principal  Australian 
ports. 

Some  United  States  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for  many  years,  the 
labels  of  which  are  a  household  word  to  retail  buyers,  yet  for  the  1930  pack 
Australian  importers  genuinely  anxious  to  continue  their  Canadian  labels  had 
no  buying  incentive  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  duty,  hence  their 
orders  for  "  medium  red  "  were  largely  placed  in  the  United  States. 

To  lesser  extent,  orders  for  the  1930  pack  of  Canadian  sockeye  salmon  were 
reduced  by  the  more  attractive  prices  quoted  on  Alaskan,  but  more  particularly 
on  Siberian. 

CANADIAN  OPENING  PRICES  TOO  HIGH  ON  1930  CANNED  SALMON 

Eliminating  the  competition  from  Siberia  and  Japan,  Australian  importers 
of  canned  salmon  have  frequently  expressed  their  surprise — and  fail  to  under- 
stand the  reason — why  Canadian  packers  were  not  able,  at  the  opening  of  the 
season,  to  quote  their  1930  pack  at  less  prices  than  those  quoted  by  United 
States  and  Alaska  packers  landed,  duty  paid,  at  principal  Australian  ports, 
despite  that  on  the  latter  the  customs  duty  is  $2.43  per  case  (four  dozen  1 -pound 
cans),  as  against  the  duty  on  Canadian  of  $1.46  per  case. 

It  is  assumed  that  Canadian  packers  (who  enjoy  capable,  reliable,  and 
energetic  representation  in  Australia,  and  doubtless  in  other  oversea  markets) 
keep  in  close  touch  with  what  all  their  competitors  are  doing  during  the  fishing 
and  packing  season. 

Hence,  it  would  appear  that,  in  future,  quicker  action  by  British  Columbia 
packers  seems  imperative  in  naming  their  opening  prices  to  preclude  their  com- 
petitors in  Siberia,  Japan,  Alaska,  and  the  United  States  taking  advantage  of 
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the  comparatively  limited  market  outlet  in  Australia.  It  is  further  emphasized 
by  importers  that  Canadian  exporters  must  meet  competition  early  in  the  selling 
season  to  obviate  buyers  placing  extensive  orders  for  foreign  salmon  (as  they 
did  in  1930),  and  not  too  late  in  submitting  reduced  quotations  in  an  endeavour 
to  fill  orders  which  had  been  placed  elsewhere. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SALE  OF  CANNED  SALMON  IN  1931 

Throughout  the  most  of  the  large  importing  centres  in  Australia  the  present 
summer  has  been  exceptionally  cool,  which— combined  with  economic  conditions 
— has  resulted  in  greatly  decreased  consumption  of  canned  salmon  and  other 
fish,  which  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  season. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  an  improved  demand  for  the  balance  of  the 
summer;  this,  combined  with  a  large  carry-over  from  last  year,  and  the  slack- 
ened demand  up  to  the  present,  will,  it  is  feared,  result  in  an  increased  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  season.  Further,  unless  the  exchange  situation  becomes 
much  more  satisfactory,  buying  of  the  1931  pack  will  probably  be  withheld  as 
long  as  possible  and  then  only  placed  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

Wholesale  buyers  express  the  view  that  while  the  present  trade  depression 
continues  in  Australia  price  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  placing  orders  for 
the  1931  pack  of  canned  salmon,  and  this  applies  to  imports  of  other  varieties 
of  fish  as  well  as  other  commodities. 


FOOD  VALUES  OF  CANNED  SALMON 

In  a  treatise  published  in  Vancouver  about  nine  years  ago  the  "  relative 
food  values  "  of  canned  salmon  as  compared  with  other  foods  were  given  as 
follows: — 

Canned  salmon   21.8  Eggs   13.1 

Sirloin  steak   16.5  Chicken   12.0 

Sugar-cured  ham   14.2  White  bread   9.0 

Macaroni   13.4 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  salmon  and  beef 
as  the  fish  contains  slightly  more  protein  than  lean  beef  steak  and  much  more 
oil  or  fat.  Canned  salmon  is  highly  nutritious,  keeps  (unopened)  indefinitely, 
and  can  be  served  hot  or  cold  and  in  a  variety  of  forms. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  1930 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  January  29,  1931. — Economic  conditions  in  the  countries  com- 
prising the  Middle  East  territory — namely  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  British 
Malaya,  and  Siam — during  1930  have,  in  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  been  very  depressed.  The  Middle  East  is  almost  entirely  agriculture  1 
and  prosperity  depends  on  the  prices  received  for  exported  produce.  Present 
prices  for  rubber  and  sugar  in  many  instances  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  a  manufacturing  country,  when  production  outstrips  consumption  the 
factories  close  down.  Very  much  the  same  is  taking  place  with  respect  to  the 
agricultural  production  in  this  area.  Rubber  estates  are  closing  down,  native 
tapping  has  diminished,  and  people  are  turning  their  attention  to  those  few 
commodities  which  are  not  suffering  to  the  same  extent  from  over-production. 

Restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another  are  being  advanced  to  control  the  world's 
production  of  sugar  and  tin;  but  at  the  time  of  writing  none  of  these  new 
schemes  have  come  into  force.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  tin  restriction  is 
being  favourably  considered.  The  tea  restriction  which  was  in  force  during 
1930  is  to  continue  during  1931,  except  that  it  will  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
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native-grown  tea.  (Thai  particular  phase  of  the  regulations  has  already  proved 
impracticable,  as  native-grown  tea  passes  through  other  channels  in  defiance  of 
regulations.) 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

[One  guilder  —  40  conks  Canadian] 

A.S  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  native  is  affected  by  the  prevail- 
ing depression  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  number  of  articles  in  the 
Government  pawnshops  which  have  been  abandoned  owing  to  inability  to 
reclaim  them  is  still  increasing;  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  indices  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  native  population.  At  the  end  of  November,  1930, 
<  had  grown  in  value  to  7,000,000  guilders,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  consider  their  sale  by  auction.  Outstanding  loans 
reached  their  maximum  in  March,  1930,  with  70,500,000  guilders.  During  sub- 
sequent months  this  figure  remained  fairly  constant.  The  conclusion  is  war- 
ed that  this  constant  level  has  no  other  reason  than  that  there  are  no  more 
valuables  to  pawn. 

In  the  report  from  this  office  for  1928  it  was  stated  that,  owing  to  the  low 
es  for  agricultural  produce—which  were  even  at  that  time  prevailing, 
especially  for  rubber  due  to  the  removal  of  the  Stevenson  restriction  scheme  — 
imports  could  not  continue  to  increase  as  they  had  been  doing.  However,  there 
was  apparently  sufficient  wealth  stored  among  the  natives  to  result  in  the  1929 
imports  showing  a  further  increase.  Last  year,  however,  imports  dropped,  and 
dropped  very  considerably,  and  it  is  likely  that  1931  will  show  an  even  further 
contraction. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  revenue  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  seriously  affected  during 
1930.  The  proceeds  from  all  sources  show  a  deficit  of  68,200,000  guilders 
below  the  estimate  for  the  year,  and  78,200,000  guilders  less  than  1929  receipts. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  revenue  for  1931  will  be  79,900,000  guilders 
short  of  the  estimated  State  income,  and  this,  in  spite  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent increases  of  taxation  during  1931,  will  be  2,100,000  guilders  below  the 
revenues  of  1930.  Almost  every  form  of  taxation  shows  decreased  receipts. 
Import  duties  alone  declined  over  16,000,000  guilders.  The  Government-operated 
tin  mines  show  a  decline  in  reA^enue  of  14,500,000  guilders  up  to  the  end  of 
October,  1930,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929.  This  deficit  is  nearly 
16,000,000  guilders  below  the  budget  estimate.  State  railway  returns  also  show 
a  very  large  decrease  amounting  to  11,000,000  guilders  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  returns  from  Government 
pawn  shops  show  an  increase  in  revenue  of  2,000,000  guilders.  Income  tax 
showed  a  slight  increase  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  by  the  time  the  final 
returns  are  received  it  is  predicted  that  the  returns  will  not  exceed  those  of  1929. 

CREDITS 

The  number  of  failures  during  the  year  just  closed  further  illustrates  the 
danger  to  exporters  in  granting  credits  to  Chinese  firms  without  proper  investi- 
gation. (Canadian  exporters  to  this  territory  should  invariably  consult  the 
Trade  Commissioner  as  a  preliminary  step  to  doing  business.)  Bankruptcies 
have  been  on  the  increase  in  Java  for  the  last  three  years.  During  1930 
business  failures  reached  a  total  of  1,112  compared  with  842  in  1929  and  695  in 
1928.  Of  the  1930  total,  507  were  Chinese  partnerships  or  individuals  and  195 
Chinese  limited  companies.  Compared  with  these  huge  totals*  eighteen  Euro- 
pean firms  failed.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparison  is  not  that 
manufacturers  should  confine  their  sales  to  European  firms.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  firms  who  are  more  capable  of  securing  a  large  turnover 
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for  a  manufacturer  than  some  European  companies,  but  the  Canadian  exporter 
must  first  of  all  have  credit  advice  to  go  by.  Many  importers,  both  Chinese 
and  European,  are  in  difficulties,  and  great  caution  will  require  to  be  observed 
by  exporters  in  the  current  year. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

Both  the  natives  and  the  Europeans  are  now  undergoing  the  painful  process 
which  always  follows  long  periods  of  prosperity,  wage  reductions.  There  are 
comparatively  so  few  Europeans  that  the  reduction  of  their  purchasing  power 
is  not  a  very  sorious  factor  in  the  situation.  They  are  usually  the  employees 
of  banks  and  trading  concerns.  Government  employees  have  not  been  affected 
so  far.  The  natives,  however,  are  usually  the  employees  of  sugar,  rubber,  and 
other  estates,  which,  due  to  the  low  prices  being  received  on  the  world  markets 
for  their  produce,  have  been  cutting  wages  and  expenses  in  every  direction.  If 
a  native  works  his  own  plot  of  ground — and  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
— he  is  receiving  less  for  his  produce  and  has  accordingly  less  to  spend  on 
imported  goods.   The  result  in  either  case  is  the  same. 

Prices  on  most  commodities  have  also  gone  down.  In  December,  1929,  the 
index  figure  for  retail  prices  on  imported  articles,  with  1913  as  base  year,  stood 
at  145;  in  November,  1930,  it  had  declined  to  139.  The  index  figure  for  whole- 
sale prices  on  imported  articles  shows  an  even  greater  decline.  In  1929  the 
index  figure  stood  at  153,  and  in  November,  1930,  it  was  139.  The  index  figure 
for  the  cost  of  living  for  an  European  family  has  declined  from  168  in  Decem- 
ber, 1929,  to  158  in  November,  1930 — a  decline  of  10  points.  This  reflects  the 
decline  in  prices  of  the  more  expensive  imported  articles.  The  native  popula- 
tion, however,  is  even  more  affected  by  the  present  depression.  In  1929  the 
index  figure  on  foods  for  natives  stood  at  168.  This  had  declined  in  November, 
1930,  to  139 — a  drop  of  29  points.  In  imported  commodities,  prices  of  textiles 
showed  the  greatest  decline.  This,  however,  was  due  as  much  to  intensive  com- 
petition from  Japan  as  to  the  present  depression.  Imported  food  products  such 
as  flour  and  canned  fish  continued  to  fall  to  very  low  levels,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  still  falling.  Metal  products  and  estate  supplies  also  fell  in  price. 
Building  materials,  however,  have  as  yet  not  shown  any  appreciable  change. 

INDUSTRY 

Java's  two  chief  export  products — sugar  and  rubber— are  at  the  lowest 
values  on  record.  Tea,  coffee,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  tapioca  are  all  equally 
affected.  Economies  are  being  effected  to  keep  down  costs  and  enable  the 
various  industries  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  lowered  level  of  prices. 

Both  the  sugar  and  rubber  industries  are  faced  with  production  far  in  excess 
of  consumption.  The  sugar  industry  of  Java  developed  a  cane  sugar  which 
very  much  increased  the  production  of  the  estates,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the 
extra  cost  which  the  Java  industry  had  to  face  as  compared,  for  instance,  with 
Cuba,  was  offset.  In  Cuba  an  area  is  devoted  to  sugar  year  after  year,  but 
in  Java  the  Government  compels  the  sugar  estates  to  turn  the  land  back  to  the 
natives  for  rice  cultivation  every  second  year.  This  is  an  expensive  operation, 
and  it  is  only  partly  offset  by  the  cheapness  of  the  labour.  To  reduce  costs  in 
coming  years  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Government  allow  the  estates  to 
use  the  land  for  a  number  of  years  before  returning  it  for  rice  cultivation. 
Java's  markets  for  sugar  are  principally  India  and  China,  but  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  these  countries,  along  with  the  depreciation  of  silver,  have  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  take  even  their  customary  requirements. 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  rubber 
industry,  but  all  have  failed.  The  natural  process  of  exhaustion  of  the  weak 
and  uneconomical  estates  and  their  consequent  elimination  is  now  in  progress. 
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Many  groups  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Federated  Malay  States 
have  decided  to  restrict — some  from  internal  economy  working  only  the  most 
modernized,  highly  productive  areas;  and  some  with  big  reserves  in  the  hope  that 
their  example  may  influence  others  to  make  a  similar  sacifice.  Against  these, 
many  weak  estates  have  abandoned  cultivation,  weeding  and  upkeep,  and  are 
tapping  to  the  limit  of  their  possibilities  in  order  to  prolong  existence.  Their 
output  nullities  the  restriction  of  the  more  far-seeing,  better-placed  estates.  The 
biggest  reduction  in  production  has  come  from  the  source  from  which  it  was 
least  expected— native  rubber,  exports  of  which  have  steadily  declined  since 
April  last.  Sumatra  shows  a  shrinkage  in  exports  for  1930  of  23,640  tons,  of 
which  15,650  tons  can  be  traced  to  the  centres  of  native  production. 

A  sign  of  hard  times  in  the  agricultural  industry  is  illustrated  in  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Covernment  Agricultural  Loan  Banks.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1930,  the  total  amount  of  loans  in  arrears  was  3,500,000  guilders 
compared  with  2.000,000  guilders  for  the  same  period  in  1929. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

The  outstanding  event  during  the  year,  in  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned, 
was  the  shipping  service  offered  by  the  Klaveness  Line  of  steamships  from 
Vancouver  to  Java  and  Singapore,  inaugurated  in  January  of  last  year.  This 
service  resulted  in  a  number  of  shipments  being  made  to  Java  and  Singapore 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Silver  Pacific  Line  and  the  Java  Pacific  Line  pro- 
posed a  combined  service  direct  from  Vancouver  and  American  coast  ports  to 
Java  and  Singapore.  This  service  eventually  came  into  operation  on  January 
1,  1931,  under  the  name  of  the  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  Vancouver  is  to  be  a 
terminal  port,  and  after  calling  and  taking  on  cargo  along  the  American  Pacific 
coast  the  ships  will  sail  direct  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  This  service  will 
take  about  forty-seven  days.  It  should  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
trade  of  Western  Canada  with  this  territory,  and  Canadian  exporters  located 
in  British  Columbia  are  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to  develop  their  export 
trade  with  Java  and  Malaya  during  the  coming  year,  particularly  as  this  ser- 
vice is  only  on  trial. 

Shippers  in  Eastern  Canada  have  usually  been  routing  their  exports  via 
New  York.  They  are  now  advised  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Foreign  Freight  Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  Montreal,  which  enable  this  company  to  quote  a  freight  rate 
out  of  a  Canadian  port  competitive  with  any  rate  secured  out  of  New  York. 
The  time  of  shipment  will  necessarily  be  longer,  but  where  time  is  not  a  factor 
Canadian  exporters  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  latest  means  of  shipping  to 
the  Middle  East  by  an  all-British  route. 

During  the  year  several  new  ships  of  the  Dutch  mail  lines  made  their 
maiden  voyages.  These  ships  are  now  the  largest  sailing  between  Europe  and 
this  territory  and  are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Freight  rates  during  the 
year  have  been  very  low  with  a  continually  falling  trend,  so  that  most  ship- 
ping companies  have  been  faced  with  a  loss  on  the  year's  operations.  In 
December,  1929,  the  index  figure  for  ocean  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  Java, 
taking  1923-25  as  base  years,  stood  at  95-1,  and  from  the  United  States  at. 
101-4.  In  November,  1930,  these  figures  had  declined  to  89-4  and  99-5  respec- 
tively. 

During  1930  the  air  mail  had  another  successful  year.  Five  distinct  routes 
are  now  operated.  A  daily  service  to  Central  Java  is  maintained,  and  one  to 
Soerabaia  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Once  a  week  a  plane  leaves  for 
Singapore  and  one  for  Sumatra,  and  every  two  weeks  one  for  Holland  with 
European  mail.    This  plane  cuts  down  the  usual  twenty-three  days  required 
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by  boat  to  ten  or  eleven  days.  If  an  immediate  connection  were  obtainable  in 
England  or  Holland,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  letter  delivered  from  Batavia 
to  New  York  in  about  sixteen  days,  compared  with  the  five  weeks  previously 
required.  Numerous  difficulties  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  local  com- 
pany, which  is  Government-subsidized,  but  these  have  all  been  successfully 
overcome  and  a  most  satisfactory  service  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Government  road  program,  which  was  originally  drawn  up  in  1912 
and  1914  for  Sumatra,  is  somewhat  slowed  up  due  to  the  decrease  in  revenues. 
The  roads  developed  in  Java  are  a  credit  to  the  Government.  In  Sumatra  there 
remains  considerable  work  yet  to  be  done.  The  construction  work  is  still  being 
carried  out  by  native  labour,  although  a  serious  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
convince  the  authorities  that  the  use  of  road  machinery  is  the  more  economical 
method. 

Railway  receipts  in  Java  in  1930  show  a  decline  of  21  per  cent  from  1929. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  for  1930  for  the  entire  Netherlands  East  Indies  is 
estimated  at  831,000,000  guilders  compared  with  1,057,000,000  guilders  in  1929. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  236,000,000  guilders.  Java  alone  shows  a  decline  in  imports 
of  169,000,000  guilders  compared  with  1929. 

Exports  also  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  those  for  the  entire  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  being  estimated  at  1,195,000,000  guilders  as  against  1,443,- 
000,000  guilders  in  1929— a  decline  of  248,000,000  guilders.  The  largest  decreases 
occurred  in  rubber  and  sugar.  Exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  271,000,000  kilo- 
grams for  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1930,  compared  with  291,000,000 
kilograms  for  the  same  period  in  1929 — a  decline  of  20,000,000  kilograms.  In 
value  the  decrease  is  even  more  noticeable.  For  the  eleven  months'  period  in 
1930  rubber  exports  were  valued  at  161,000,000  guilders  as  against  213,000,000 
guilders  in  1929 — a  decline  of  52,000,000  guilders.  Exports  of  sugar — which  is 
Java's  main  export  commodity — amounted  to  2,573,000,000  kilograms  com- 
pared with  2,760,000,000  kilograms  in  1930— a  decline  of  188,000,000  kilograms. 
Exports  were  valued  at  235,000,000  guilders  compared  with  287,000,000  guilders 
in  1929 — a  decline  in  value  of  51,000,000  guilders. 

Coffee,  vegetable  oil,  tea,  and  tapioca  all  show  considerable  declines. 
Tobacco  was  an  exception,  this  product  registering  a  decided  increase  in  quan- 
tity as  against  1929,  and,  although  prices  were  lower,  it  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies'  exports.  This  product  comes  chiefly  from 
the  island  of  Sumatra. 

WOODENWARE   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  5,  1931. — As  Canada  is  well  supplied  with  enormous  stands 
of  excellent  timber  of  many  species,  hard  and  soft,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  products  should  be 
able  to  sell  readily  abroad  large  quantities  at  competitive  prices.  But  in  the 
British  market  at  least  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  sell  many  lines  at  a  profit, 
and  in  the  case  of  others  impossible.  Scandinavian  and  German  competition, 
mainly  in  the  soft  woods,  and  United  States  competition  in  both  hard  and  soft, 
explain  the  difficulty.  Continental  countries  reap  the  benefit  of  comparative 
proximity  and  cheap  freight  rates;  the  United  States  that  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  therefore  lessened  costs  per  unit. 

imports  in  1929 

British  official  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  subdivided  to  be  enlightening 
regarding  specific  commodities.    For  instance,  in  1929  Canada  shipped  to  this 
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country  furniture  and  cabinetware  to  the  value  of  £2,597.  The  total  imports 
under  this  beading  were  valued  at  £988,000,  many  countries  contributing,  but 
chiefly  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  the  figures 
for  Canada  represenl  kitchen  cabinets  and  refrigerators.  The  figure  for  the 
United  States  was  £35,000. 

Under  the  general  heading  "builders'  woodwork"  are  included  window 
frames,  doors,  etc.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  £2,900  out  of  a  total  of 
£1,355,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  what  it  consisted,  as  no  Canadian  doors 
have  been  shipped  to  this  country,  or — as  far  as  is  known — window  frames. 

Tool  handles,  other  than  those  liable  to  duty,  made  up  a  total  of  £241,000, 
nearly  all  Prom  the  United  States  (Canada's  contribution  wras  about  £10,400). 

Domestic  woodenware  includes  bread-platters,  trays,  pastry-boards,  wash- 
boards, spoons  and  forks,  clothes  pegs,  skewrers,  and  the  like.  Imports  were 
valued  at  l';>45,000,  Germany  being  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  the 
United  States.  Canada  was  well  down  the  list  with  £10,000.  In  the  case  of 
the  nonunion,  the  exports  under  this  heading  wTere  probably  almost  entirely 
clothes  pegs. 

Plywood  from  fourteen  or  more  countries,  but  principally  from  Finland, 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £2,994,000.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  £94,000  and  Canada  with  £3,000. 

The  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  not  elsewhere  specified  amounted 
to  the  great  total  of  £3,680,000,  of  which  Canada's  share  was  £187,000.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  hewn  timbers,  lumber,  flooring,  sleepers,  or  veneers. 

DOORS 

A  persistent  effort  has  been  made  for  years  by  this  office,  in  co-operation 
with  a  local  importing  house,  to  introduce  Douglas  fir  doors  from  British 
Columbia,  or,  as  they  are  often  called  here,  Columbia  pine.  So  far  no  success 
has  attended  these  efforts,  as  the  manufacturers  of  doors  on  the  American  Pacific 
coast  have  been  shipping  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  this  market  at  prices 
which  Canadian  firms  could  not  meet. 

But  the  situation  was  altered  some  time  ago,  as  far  as  Glasgow  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  decision  of  the  Housing  Authority  to  use  British-made  doors 
only  in  the  various  housing  schemes  controlled  by  Glasgow  Corporation.  This 
stipulation  apparently  referred  to  doors  manufactured  in  this  country  and  not 
to  British  Empire  doors,  but  the  Housing  Director  gave  assurance  that  Cana- 
dian doors  would  not  be  barred  if  the  price  and  quality  were  right.  Glasgow's 
requirements  are  small  as  compared  with  the  business  outside;  nevertheless 
municipal  houses  are  being  built  in  this  city  to  the  number  of  5,000  per  annum, 
and  for  these  a  total  of  50,000  doors  is  required.  The  only  competition  now  is  from 
a  firm  in  Birkenhead,  and  some  local  joiners  in  this  city.  Until  a  short  time 
ago,  Glasgow  and  Inverness  were  the  only  communities  using  British-made 
doors,  but  it  has  recently  been  reported  that  practically  every  community  has 
been  advised  to  use  them,  and  the  increased  sale  is  said  to  be  enormous.  Their 
price  averages  2s.  (48  cents)  to  3s.  (73  cents)  higher  than  the  equivalent 
American  door,  which  makes  that  much  less  leeway  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  make  up  to  get  some  share  of  the  enormous  business  going. 

In  Scotland  the  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  doors  of  best  grade,  as  interior 
doors  here  are  nearly  always  stained  and  varnished.  (In  England  a  lower 
grade  of  door  can  be  used  as  interior  doors  in  that  country  are  usually  painted, 
and  the  paint  covers  up  defects  much  better  than  stain  or  varnish.)  There  is 
a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  Columbia  pine  interior  doors,  but  very  little  in 
entrance  doors  of  this  wood.  One  reason  is  that  Swedish  red  pine  is  believed  to 
make  a  better  entrance  door;  and  entrance  doors  of  best  quality  in  this  wood 
are  imported  from  Sweden  in  large  quantities.  Another  reason  is  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  patterns  for  entrance  doors,  and  the  number  required  is,  of 
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course,  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  interior  doors.  Many  entrance  doors  are 
made  from  red  pine  by  local  joiners  in  Scotland,  who  buy,  or  used  to  buy, 
American-made  interior  doors  of  Columbia  pine. 

The  Canadian  door  of  Columbia  pine,  or  Douglas  fir,  is  mortised  and 
tenoned,  and  this  admittedly  makes  a  stronger  frame,  but  it  costs  more.  The 
Americans,  and  the  English  firm  referred  to  above,  used  dowelled  frames.  An 
ordinary  four-panel  door  with  dowel  frame  shows  the  following  saving  of 
material  as  compared  with  a  mortised  and  tenoned  frame  (figures  being  in 
inches) :  by  in  the  top  rail,  9  by  4^  in  the  lock  rail,  and  9^  by  4^  in  the 
bottom  rail. 

Specifications  and  prices  of  a  number  of  patterns  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application.  To  compete  against  American  factories  where 
these  patterns  are  still  used,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  have  to  offer  the 
same  prices,  but  doors  slightly  higher  in  price  would  do  where  doors  must  be 
British. 

CLOTHES  PINS 

These  are  supplied  to  this  market  by  Canada,  the  United  States,  Sweden, 
and  Germany.  The  demand  is  mainly  for  the  "  Dolly  "  type,  4^  inches  long, 
in  birch  or  beech,  five  gross  to  the  box.  Prices  now  ruling  (delivered  to  ware- 
house) are:  Swedish,  3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  a  box;  German,  3s.  5d.  (83  cents). 
Canadian  and  American  pins  often  sell  for  a  little  more  as  they  are  better  made. 

There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  "Dolly"  pins  inches  long,  in  three-gross 
boxes.    One  importer  has  recently  offered  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  per  box,  delivered. 

DOWELS 

Birch  dowels  from  Canada  reach  this  market  in  considerable  volume.  They 
are  made  in  the  following  sizes:  T%-,  -§-,  TV>  and  f- inch  diameter,  all 
36  inches  long.  Dowels  of  \-  and  T%-inch  arc  packed  in  bundles  of  500;  -|-,  TV» 
and  i-inch  in  bundles  of  200;  and  f  -inch  in  bundles  of  100. 

BIRCH  SQUARES 

Birch  squares,  used  mainly  for  chair  legs,  should  be  saleable  in  this  market. 
The  sizes  are  (in  inches) :  2  by  2,  2\  by  2£,  3  by  3,  3^  by  3£,  4  by  4,  4£  by  4§. 
The  lengths  are  2  feet  6  inches,  or  multiples  thereof.  The  quality  must  be 
prime,  not  merchantable.  They  are  shipped  rough-sawn,  and  would  be  turned 
here. 

BROOM  HANDLES 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Canadian  and  United  States  broom  handles, 
but,  as  these  are  all  made  of  Douglas  fir  or  hemlock  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  opportunity  for  Canadian  handles  of  hardwood. 


SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  6,  1931. — Until  recently  household  electrical  appliances 
were  regarded  in  Great  Britain  as  something  of  a  luxury.  A  change,  however, 
is  taking  place,  due  in  part  to  newspaper  advertising  and  other  forms  of  propa- 
ganda, but  more  directly  to  the  development  of  the  National  Grid  System. 
Displays  in  the  larger  department  stores,  in  the  electricity  showrooms  of  the 
municipal  corporations,  and  in  various  local  exhibitions,  have  their  part  in 
stimulating  an  interest  in  electrical  products. 

The  following  types  of  electrical  domestic  appliances  are  more  or  less  in 
use  in  Scotland:   irons,  fires,  vacuum  cleaners,  cookers,  water  heaters,  washing 
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machines,  refrigerators,  fans,  toasters,  coffee  percolators,  and  teapots.  The 
markel  is  becoming  keenly  competitive,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  American 
firms  as  well  as  British  catering  to  the  demand. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  not  clearly  organized.  Manufacturers  sell 
direct  bo  large  retailors  and  public  supply  companies,  as  well  as  to  wholesalers 
and  conn  actors.  The  principal  outlets  are  the  municipal  supply  companies,  the 
large  departmenl  stores,  and  electrical  contractors  and  retailers. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  type  of  organization  best  suited  to  distribute 
these  appliances  in  Scotland.  The  electrical  supply  authorities,  who  furnish 
current  to  the  consumer,  should  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  best  organiza- 
tion for  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  successful  results  have  been  secured 
by  vacuum  cleaner  and  by  heating  appliance  manufacturers  through  intensive 
consumer  advertising,  well-organized  local  sales  organizations,  and  house-to- 
house  canvassing. 

ELECTRIC  STOVES 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  have  seven  or  eight  electric  stoves  on  display  in 
each  of  their  electricity  showrooms,  with  descriptive  literature.  All  the  pro- 
ducts on  display  are  "  British-made,"  and  are  mostly  from  the  Manchester  and 
Falkirk  districts.  They  are  also  showing  a  Canadian  electric  range,  which  they 
-ogard  as  excellent,  and  of  which  they  have  sold  several  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Sales  of  electric  cookers,  however,  are  not  large,  as  the  corporation  give 
attractive  rental  terms  to  consumers.  A  full-sized  electric  cooker,  35f  inches 
by  21  by  26,  may  be  rented  for  £1  ($4.86)  per  annum,  with  installation  and 
maintenance  free  of  charge.  Many  makes  of  British  cookers  are  on  the  market ; 
Falkirk  is  represented  by  the  "  Falco  "  and  the  11  Caron,"  and  among  the  English 
makes  "  Revo,"  "  Creda,"  "Excel,"  "  Tricity,"  and  "Belling"  are  included. 
The  General  Electric  Company,  Limited,  is  a  large  manufacturer.  Domestic 
Electrification,  Limited,  formerly  a  gas  concern,  are  now  manufacturing  electric 
stoves  in  Birmingham. 

CLOSED  ELEMENTS  PREFERRED 

Open  boiling  plates  (open  elements)  are  suitable  for  Canadian  conditions, 
where  they  are  made  for  a  standard  of  110  volts,  but  in  Scotland  the  voltage 
is  as  high  as  250. 

According  to  Ohm's  Law,  the  higher  the  voltage,  the  higher  the  resistance 
required  to  allow  the  same  current  to  pass  through,  and  as  the  resistance  is 
indirectly  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  smaller  the  wire  the  greater 
its  resistance.  The  result  is  that,  in  order  to  wire  a  boiler  plate  say  for  1,500 
watts  (equivalent  to  250  volts),  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  fine  chromium- 
nickel  resistance  wire  so  that,  with  an  open  element,  if  anything  boils  over  on 
this  thin  wire,  it  very  easily  fuses. 

Experience  here  has  proved  that  electric  cookers  with  open  elements  have 
required  at  least  four  new  boiling  plates  each  year:  with  a  closed  element  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  give  a  two-years'  guarantee.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  closed  element  is  now  used  almost  entirely  in  Scotland,  especially  as  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two  elements.  As  all  apparatus 
is  required  to  be  earthed,  a  3-core  flexible  lead  is  essential  on  all  ranges. 

VOLTAGE,   DISTRIBUTION,   AND  COSTS 

The  variety  of  voltages  and  frequencies  obtaining  throughout  Scotland 
has  been  the  strongest  factor  militating  against  a  more  general  use  of  electricity. 
In  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  district  the  voltage  varies  from  230  to  250, 
while  distributing  systems  deliver  alternating  and  direct  current  in  a  frequency 
both  25  and  50  cycles.    One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  national  elec- 
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tricity  scheme  now  in  progress  is  the  standardization  of  frequency  of  electrical 
supply.  Eventually  all  electricity  will  be  supplied  on  the  national  frequency 
of  50  cycles  per  second,  and  this  should  result  in  a  more  universal  demand  for 
electrical  appliances.  (A  report  on  "  Electricity  Development  in  Scotland " 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1411:  February  14, 
1931.) 

The  cost  of  electricity  in  Glasgow  was  formerly  figured  on  the  basis  of  12 
per  cent  of  the  rental  value  of  the  house.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  standard 
charge  of  15s.  per  room  per  year  plus  a  halfpenny  per  unit.  Thus  the  more 
electricity  used,  the  cheaper  is  the  relative  "  over-all  "  cost. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  market  for  all  types  of  domestic  elec- 
trical appliances  in  Scotland  when  the  national  electrification  scheme  is  finally 
completed.  In  a  few  years'  time  it  is  hoped  that  cheap  electricity  will  be  avail- 
able to  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  who  are,  comparatively  speaking,  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  electricity  in  the  home.  The  standard- 
ization of  electricity  supply  will  undoubtedly  not  only  increase  consumption  but 
bring  about  great  changes  and  improvements  in  the  British  electrical  industry, 
where  mass  production  methods  are  already  making  their  appearance.  Com- 
petition is  keen,  and  will  continue  not  only  from  British  manufacturers  but 
from  powerful  American  and  Continental  interests  who  are  prepared  to  devote 
considerable  money  and  energy  towards  maintaining,  and  if  possible  increasing, 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  British  market. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  TIDAL  SCHEME  FOR  HYDRO  ELECTRIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  26,  1931. — For  some  years  various  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  the  harnessing  of  the  tidal  energy  of  the  Severn  estuary  where 
this  river  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  just  above  Avonmouth,  Bristol. 

The  River  Severn,  which  is  over  200  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  some  six  miles  wide  at  Avonmouth;  400,000,000 
tons  of  water  sweep  up  and  down  the  estuary  with  each  tide  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  a  tidal  range  of  30  to  40  feet — the  largest 
range  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  flow  of  water 
is  said  to  be  from  three  to  four  times  the  volume  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  proposed  harnessing  of  this  immense  natural  power  has  been  the  occasion 
of  various  grandiose  schemes,  the  most  ambitious  of  which  is  for  the  complete 
damming  of  the  estuary  above  Avonmouth.  The  results  of  the  official  investi- 
gations on  this  major  scheme  are  not  yet  fully  disclosed,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proposal  will  be  rejected  not  only  on  the  score  of  expense  but  also  as 
it  is  felt  that  complete  damming  would  so  lessen  the  main  current  as  to  endanger 
the  silting  up  of  Avonmouth  docks  and  the  possible  blocking  for  navigation  of 
the  estuary  of  the  River  Avon,  which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Avon- 
mouth. 

REVISED  SCHEME 

A  modified  scheme  is  now  being  actively  pushed,  sponsored  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  Parliament,  which  if  adopted  would  supply  more  than  four 
million  people  in  the  West  of  England  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  elec- 
tricity and  bring  cheap  power  to  the  factories.  Such  a  development  would,  if 
brought  into  realization,  undoubtedly  create  a  great  industrial  area  in  the  West. 
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The  modified  scheme  would  cost  approximately  $15,000,000,  and  would 
consist  of  the  building  of  a  tidal  basin  to  enclose  a  section  of  the  estuary  not 
now  used  by  shipping:  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  scheme  would  in  no  way 
divert  the  main  How  of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficient  to  produce 
from  tidal  energy  electric  current  equal  to  200,000,000  kilowatt-hours  per 
annum.  This  scheme  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  hydro-electric  engineer 
inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  equipment  of  basically  new  design. 

DETAILS  OP  THE  SCHEME 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  production  of  electricity  from 
tidal  energy  is  the  maintenance  of  output  for  the  period  when  the  water  on  both 
sides  of  the  dam  or  basin  is  approximately  equal.  The  system  proposed  in  the 
case  of  the  revised  Severn  scheme,  as  described  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Paul 
Sbishkoff,  in  Power,  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

Each  hydro-electric  generating  unit  consists  of  a  standard  fixed-blade 
waterwheel  coupled  to  an  electric  generator.  There  is  a  water  brake  on  the 
turbine  shaft  similar  to  the  type  used  extensively  for  testing  large  engines.  The 
brake  is  connected  to  a  thermal-storage  vessel,  and  the  water  is  circulated  between 
them.  When  the  water  power  available  exceeds  the  electric  power  demand,  the 
surplus  is  absorbed  by  the  brake  and  is  stored  in  the  water  in  the  form  of  heat. 
The  brake  is  arranged  to  operate  as  the  turbine  governor  in  such  a  manner 
that  as  the  load  on  the  generator  decreases  or  the  head  on  the  turbine  increases 
the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  the  brake  is  increased.  This  increases  the 
braking  load  and  controls  the  speed  of  the  water  turbine  automatically. 

A  feature  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
to  the  brake  so  that  the  surplus  energy  absorbed  by  it  will  be  sufficient  to  raise 
the  water  to  a  temperature  of  390  degrees  F.,  corresponding  to  200  pounds  gauge 
steam  pressure.  The  water  in  the  brake,  owing  to  the  pressure  regulation  sys- 
tem, remains  fluid,  and  is  withdrawn  from  the  brake  at  high  temperature  and 
stored  as  hot  water  in  the  accumulator. 

When  the  electric  power  demand  exceeds  that  which  can  be  directly  sup- 
plied from  the  available  wTater  power,  due  in  the  case  of  tidal  power  to  the 
change  in  water  level,  the  reserve  energy  stored  in  the  steam  accumulator  is 
utilized  in  a  steam  turbine.  By  reducing  the  pressure  in  the  accumulator  a 
part  of  the  water  is  converted  into  steam.  The  heat  necessary  to  produce 
vaporization  is  given  out  by  the  remaining  water,  which  is  slightly  reduced  in 
temperature.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  falling-pressure  accumulator,  of  which 
a  large  number  have  been  in  operation  for  years.  The  steam  is  used  for  driving 
an  ordinary  standard  steam  turbine-generator  set  designed  to  work  under  vary- 
ing pressure. 

The  only  element  in  the  proposed  plan  that  has  not  already  been  adopted 
in  standard  practice  is  the  use  of  the  brake  for  producing  high-temperature 
water  under  the  corresponding  pressure. 

In  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  Shishkoff  system,  the  company 
which  has  been  formed  to  promote  its  adoption  has  erected  a  demonstration 
plant  of  300  horse-power  by  arrangement  with  the  Bristol  Docks  Authority  at 
Avonmouth  Dock.  This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  some  months  and  has 
provided,  it  is  claimed,  proof  that  the  system  is  practicable,  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying the  necessary  data  for  larger  installations. 

Local  West  of  England  interests  keenly  support  some  scheme  for  the  har- 
nessing of  the  Severn  tidal  energy,  although  the  proposal  is  not  as  well  favoured 
in  South  Wales,  where  it  is  feared  that  such  a  development  might  cause  a  further 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  industrial  purposes. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Shishkoff  method  of  producing  and  storing  energy 
has  many  applications  quite  apart  from  its  use  in  tidal  undertakings.  It  is 
stated  that  ordinary  hydro-electric  plants  would  be  enabled  to  carry  their  peak 
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loads  more  efficiently  by  utilizing  steam  generated  by  the  Shishkoff  turbine 
water-brake  and  storing  steam  accumulators  than  by  having  to  install  larger 
general  equipment  or  auxiliary  steam  plant  for  that  purpose.  This  applies 
whether  the  available  water-head  is  being  fully  utilized  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  pulp  mills  or  industrial  plants  steam  generated  by  this  tur- 
bine brake  (which  it  will  be  gathered  also  acts  as  the  governor  in  place  of  vari- 
able blade  governors  or  variable  water-head  governors)  would  be  available  at 
lower  capital  and  running  cost. 

The  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner's  office  has  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  technical  particulars.  Interested  Canadian 
hydro-electric  or  hydro-industrial  undertakings  may  obtain  further  details  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

DEMAND  FOR  MAPLE  STRIPS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  6,  1931. — There  is  a  fair  outlet  in  the  North  of  England 
for  maple  strips  for  making  into  block  flooring.  Maple  blocks  are  in  favour 
wherever  hard-wearing  qualities  are  essential  and  are  therefore  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  factory  floors  or  in  buildings.  No  other  wood  has  been  found 
as  satisfactory  for  this  class  of  work  as  maple.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
types  of  flooring  on  the  market,  including  of  course  maple  strip,  the  foremost 
rival  of  maple  blocks:  in  recent  years  the  strip  flooring  appears  to  have  been 
gaining  ground.  The  widespread  preference  for  oak  on  the  score  of  appearance 
makes  it  difficult  to  sell  maple  block  flooring  unless,  as  already  mentioned, 
where  durability  is  the  primary  factor,  and  the  recent  depressed  industrial  con- 
ditions have  narrowed  the  potential  outlet.  There  is  still  nevertheless  a  fairly 
steady  market  for  this  material,  which  is  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  Dominion  enjoying  the  larger  share  of  the  trade. 

Strips  for  manufacturing  into  blocks  are  usually  imported  in  sizes  as  fol- 
lows (in  inches) :  1  or  1^  by  3J  by  and/or  24^  and  longer,  rising  by  mul- 
tiples of  either  9 \  or  12\.  The  idea  is  to  produce  blocks  3  inches  by  9  or  3 
inches  by  12.  Some  firms  use  exclusively  3-  by  9-inch  blocks,  others — particu- 
larly in  the  southern  section  of  the  country — the  12-inch  dimension.  Very  few 
buyers,  however,  will  accept  a  specification  which  is  a  mixture  of  9-inch  and 
12-inch  multiples.  As  regards  thickness,  one  important  distributor  estimates 
that  around  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  in  1^-inch  and  the  balance  1-inch, 
although  small  quantities  of  1^-inch  are  occasionally  asked  for.  (The  above 
specification  provides  for  the  strips  being  cut  full  in  both  width  and  length.) 
As  regards  quality,  strips  must  be  as  far  as  possible  of  white  maple,  although 
importers  admit  that  they  have  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  discolouration  and 
brown.  They  emphasize,  however,  that  this  should  not  be  overdone,  owing  to 
the  constant  conflict  with  architects  who  consider  such  discolouration  to  be 
either  rot  or  incipient  rot.  Small  defects  may  be  allowed  on  one  side  of  the 
piece,  but  the  face  and  both  edges  must  be  absolutely  clear. 

m  There  has  lately  been  a  very  definite  downward  trend  in  values,  which 
until  last  year  were  for  quite  a  long  time  fairly  stable,  varying  slightly  accord- 
ing to  terms  with  regard  to  overmeasure.  Confidential  data  with  regard  to 
prices  have  been  forwarded  along  with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms, 
who  are  also  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Liverpool  (quoting  file  No.  26813). 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  18,  1931. — Since  the  days  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers, 
when,  through  a  simple  discovery,  the  co-operative  movement  was  brought 
definitely  into  being,  its  development  has  been  rapid.  In  1929  there  were  1,364 
societies  organized  with  a  membership  of  6,214,961  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  a  total  share  and  loan  capital  of  £205,131,379. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  co-operative  movement  comprises  four  different 
types  of  societies,  the  fundamental  unit  being  the  retail  distributive  societies, 
the  total  number  of  which  in  1929  was  1,234.  Of  this  total,  964  were  in  Eng- 
land. 241  in  Scotland,  and  29  in  Ireland.  Second  in  importance  comes  the  whole- 
sale co-operative  societies,  of  which  there  are  four:  one  in  England,  one  in 
Scotland,  one  in  Ireland,  and  a  joint  co-operative  wholesale  society  linking  the 
Scotch  and  English  societies,  and  dealing  largely  in  tea.  Linked  to  the  whole- 
sale co-operatives,  and  indirectly  to  the  retail  co-operatives,  are  99  productive 
societies  (1929  statistics)  manufacturing  a  wide  range  of  products,  such  as  tex- 
tiles, footwear,  wood  and  metal  articles,  books  and  papers,  flour,  etc.  Finally, 
there  are  a  number  of  societies  carrying  on  trading  operations  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  not  easily  classified  under  any  one  of  the  above  divisions. 

Besides  these  four  general  classes  there  are  a  great  many  other  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  various  phases  of  the  movement's  activities. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  RETAIL  SOCIETIES 

The  discovery  which  made  a  successful  co-operative  retail  movement  pos- 
sible was  simply  one  of  dividend  payment — a  split  up  of  profits  accrued — 
among  the  members  of  the  retail  co-operative  society  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  purchases  made  by  each  member.  To  this  popular  feature  was  added 
non-limitation  of  membership,  and  thus  the  foundations  were  laid  for  indefinite 
expansion. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  person  may  become  a  member  of  a  local  dis- 
tributive society  on  the  initial  payment  of  Is.  (24  cents),  and  by  weekly  instal- 
ments buy  a  £1  share;  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  is  paid  by  the  co- 
operative on  fully  paid-up  shares.  Members  may  allow  their  portion  of  the 
dividends  paid  on  purchases  to  accumulate  in  the  form  of  shares,  the  limit  for 
any  one  member  being  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  £200  ($973.33).  Quite 
recentlv  efforts  were  made  without  success  to  have  this  limit  extended  to  £400 
($1,946.66). 

The  members  undertake  to  buy  from  the  society,  and  to  pay  for  their  goods 
at  the  retail  price  prevalent  in  the  district.  Any  excess  over  cost  price,  includ- 
ing management  expenses,  is  used  for  payment  of  fixed  interest  on  capital,  depre- 
ciation of  assets,  provision  of  reserve  fund,  and  payment  of  dividend. 

Each  society  controls  its  own  policy  and  appoints  it  own  managers,  each 
member  having  one  vote.  Theoretically  a  society  is  free  to  buy  its  requirements 
on  the  cheapest  markets,  though  it  is  expected  to  patronize  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  wherever  possible.  In  actual  practice  retail  societies  some- 
times get  into  financial  difficulties,  and  are  forced  to  apply  for  help  to  the  co- 
operative bank  operated  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  If  the  local 
society  is  then  unsuccessful  in  straightening  out  its  affairs,  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  will  assume  temporary  control  of  its  management,  making 
whatever  changes  are  necessary,  and,  of  course,  supplying  the  co-operative 
wholesale  products  until  the  society  is  once  more  in  a  position  of  financial 
stability. 

As  in  any  other  business,  branch  co-operative  retail  stores  are  opened  up 
wherever  it  is  felt  the  demand  warrants  such  action,  though  in  point  of  fact 
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the  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  towards  amalgamation — statistics 
showing  an  "increase  in  membership,  but  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  distribu- 
tive societies.  It  has  been  found  that  the  best  organizing  points  for  a  co-opera- 
tive distributing  society  are  where  there  already  exist  large  bodies  of  workers 
employed  in  the  same  general  occupation  and  having  a  common  standard  of 
living  such  as  textile  and  steel  workers.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  movement  has  such  a  strong  hold  in  England,  especially  in  the  indus- 
trial areas,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North  of  England 
or  in  certain  London  areas.  In  fact,  the  North  of  England,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  initial  experiment  in  the  co-operative  movement  may  be  considered  the 
home  of  the  present  wide  organization,  the  head  offices  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
and  those  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  being  situated  in  Manchester. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 

As  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  section  of  this  report,  there  are  four  wholesale 
societies — the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  the  English  and  Scottish  (joint)  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  and 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  The  last  named  deals 
mainly  with  agricultural  co-operatives,  while  the  English  and  Scottish  (joint) 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  trade  mainly  with  the  first  two  societies,  who 
are  its  only  members,  and  these  in  turn  distribute  their  products  to  the  retail 
co-operatives. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  controlled  by  the  retail  co-opera- 
tives, who  are  represented  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trade  they  do  with  the 
society.  The  directors  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  for  example,  are 
nominated  by  the  federated  societies,  and  each  society  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  receives  one  vote,  with  an  additional  vote 
for  the  first  £10,000  worth  of  goods  purchased  from  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  and  another  vote  for  each  additional  £20,000  of  goods  bought.  To  this 
body  of  representatives  or  shareholders  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  are  responsible,  quarterly  meetings 
attended  by  delegates  of  member  societies  being  held  to  consider  reports  and 
balance  sheets  presented  by  the  directors.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at 
the  request  of  a  definite  minimum  number  of  societies. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  available,  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  has  1,111  society  members  and  a  total  capital  of  £63,000,000, 
employs  about  40,485  workers,  and  for  the  year  ending  July,  1930,  had  a  total 
net  sale  of  £88,823,000.  This  society  controls  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  bank,  whose  current  accounts  for  1928  totalled  24,520,  and  whose  turn- 
over—deposits and  withdrawals— amounted  to  £725,126,394  for  1929  and  £730,- 
000,000  for  1930. 

As  for  the  other  wholesale  societies,  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  had  253  society  members  in  1929  and  a  share  and  loan  capital  of 
£8,113,453,  while  the  Irish  Agricultural  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  with  a 
membership  of  474  societies  had  a  share  and  loan  capital  of  £200,356. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  to  get 
as  near  the  source  of  supply  as  possible,  and  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
this  frequently  means  the  operation  of  factories. 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  eight  flour 
mills  in  operation,  making  it  the  biggest  flour  miller  in  the  country.  Through 
its  Liverpool  office  it  buys  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  eight  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  which  last  year  made  3,630,584  pairs  of  boots  valued  at 
£1,639,000.  Besides  these  large  industries,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
controls  five  bacon  factories,  four  preserve  factories,  thirteen  clothing  factories, 
and  a  number  of  other  plants  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  limits  of  this 
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report.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  society  is  a  very  large  pur- 
chaser  of  imported  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Statistics  show  that  they 
purchased  £1,243,182  of  products  from  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers, £660,971  from  Australian  Overseas  Federation,  consisting  of  dried  cur- 
rants, etc.,  and  £976,842  from  New  Zealand  Produce  Association.  (These  figures 
presumably  are  for  the  year  1930.)  The  New  Zealand  Produce  Association 
Limited  is  linked  up  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  New 
Zealand  Primary  Producers.  Tn  addition  to  helping  to  finance  the  organization, 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  also  offers  it  a  primary  market  for  cheese, 
butter,  milk,  etc. 

As  far  as  sales  to  overseas  societies  are  concerned,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  society  did  a  large  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  cer- 
tain European  countries.    Canada  offers  a  very  small  market  for  its  goods. 

The  following  are  the  total  amounts  of  primary  commodities  sold  by  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  in  the  year  ending  July,  1930: — 

Butter    £10,494,511        Lard   £2,010.671 

Flour  ..  7,421,438        Cheese   1,826,126 

Sugar   6,380,072  Drysaltery  and  proprietory 

Baton  and  hams   5,493.088           goods   1,799.601 

Tea   5,105.696        Fresh  milk   1,377,241 

Grain   3,123,690        Green  fruit   1,283,309 

Tobacco   2,732,819        Canned  ^oods                           ..  1,258,817 

Soap   2,424,972        Margarine   1,243,474 

Meats   2,311,413        Preserves   1,090,855 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  FLOUR  TRADE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  6,  1931. — Uncertain  and  unsettled  conditions  marked  the 
flour  milling  and  flour  import  trade  of  Saorstat  Eireann  during  1929  and  1930. 
In  1929  application  was  refused  by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  customs  duty 
on  imported  flour,  but  the  suspense  attending  the  giving  of  the  Government's 
decision  caused  importers  generally  to  hesitate  in  contracting  for  large  business. 
In  the  past  year  similar  conditions  prevailed  during  most  of  the  period,  due 
chiefly  to  rapidly  falling  commodity  prices,  so  that  the  two  years  have  proved 
to  be  very  difficult  ones. 

In  the  Irish  milling  industry  like  difficulties  and  uncertainties  have  existed. 
In  the  Free  State  there  are  some  forty  flour  mills,  but  many  of  these  are  reported 
to  be  working  under  great  handicaps,  owing  to  uneconomic  location  and  out- 
of-date  machinery.  The  growth,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  war,  of  a  very  large 
and  powerful  milling  combine  in  England  constantly  threatened  the  Irish  trade. 
Negotiations  between  the  Irish  Flcur  Millers'  Associations  and  the  British 
Millers'  Mutual  Association  continued  for  some  time  in  connection  with  the 
rationalization  of  Irish  milling  along  the  British  lines,  and  although  definite 
results  were  not  made  public,  during  the  past  two  years  several  of  the  most 
important  Irish  mills  have  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
England.  So  far,  the  results  do  not,  as  feared,  appear  to  have  been  detrimental 
to  Irish  milling,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  acquisition  will  continue  quietly  in 
the  future. 

IRISH  MILLING  TRADE 

Up  to  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  flour  milling  was  a  very  important  indus- 
try in  Ireland  and  thousands  of  small  mills  dotted  the  whole  country,  and  flour 
was  exported  to  some  extent  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  1900  the 
number  of  operating  mills  had  been  reduced  to  approximately  200  following 
the  introduction  of  the  roller  system  of  grinding,  when  many  Irish  mills  were 
too  small  to  undertake  the  installation  of  the  newer  and  more  economical 
methods  of  production.  In  the  years  of  famine  and  strife  which  followed,  United 
States,  English,  and  other  flours  penetrated  the  market  and  secured  a  strong 
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foothold  until,  at  the  time  of  the  1926  census  of  production,  the  number  of  mills 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  had  declined  to  forty  with  an  output  valued  at  £5,500,000 
($27,500,000),  including  offals. 

The  1929  census,  just  published,  reveals  the  existence  of  thirty-one  mills 
producing  flour  for  sale.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
ducts produced  in  the  two  census  years  1926  and  1929,  and  indicates  a  slight 
increase  throughout: — 

1926  1929 


Net  Selling 

Net  Selling 

Cwt. 

Value 

Value 

(112  lb.) 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

3.783,902 

3,646.978 

4,016,295 

3,005.438 

5.799 

8,545 

7,709 

9,204 

98,867 

87,636 

159,179 

114,006 

Other  products  (Semolina, 

etc.)   

644 

210 

857 

331 

768.282 

324.842 

894,619 

391,049 

Pollard  

932,525 

393.751 

946,855 

400.560 

11.933 

5,033 

13,314 

6,214 

5,601,952 

4,466,995 

6,038,828 

3,926,802 

MATERIALS  USED 

The  census  figures  further  reveal  that  to  produce  the  above  tabulated  wheat 
products  in  1926  approximately  100  bushels  of  imported  grain  were  used  to 
every  bushel  of  home-grown,  whereas  the  proportion  in  1929  had  dropped 
slightly  to  one  in  seventy-three.    The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows: — 

1926  1929 

Wheat—                                                                        Cwt.  Cwt. 

Imported                                                               5,410,669  5,707,833 

Home-grown                                                                 54,595  77,303 

FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Although  the  existing  mills  could  supply  about  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
flour  requirements  of  the  Free  State,  at  present  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
country's  requirements  are  imported. 

According  to  the  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Statis- 
tical Branch,  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  the  calendar  vear  1930  totalled 
3,311,760  cwt.  (112  pounds)  valued  at  £2,392,241.  In  1929~  the  imports  were 
3,112,567  cwt.  valued  at  £2,438,734.  The  production  figures  as  quoted  above 
added  to  the  total  imports  for  that  year  show  the  relative  local  consumption  of 
flour  in  the  Free  State  for  any  particular  year,  as  exports  of  flour  are  practically 
nil.   For  the  year  1929  the  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Irish  Free  State  Flour  Consumption 


Cwt. 

Local  production   4,016,295 

Imports  from  all  sources   3,112,567 


Consumption   7,128,862 


On  this  basis  it  would  appear  that  approximately  43  per  cent  of  the  flour 
used  in  this  country  is  imported. 

For  the  years  1929  and  1930  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  are  reported  officially 
as  being  consigned  principally  from  the  following  countries  in  the  quantities 
and  to  the  values  mentioned: — 


1929  1930 

Country                            Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Great  Britain                             2,315,439       1,800,640  2.309,849  1.661,169 

Northern  Ireland                           322,184  272.823  350,574  266,574 

Canada                                          308,121  226,824  394,273  261,497 

United  States                                141,449  118,806  234.005  186,236 

France                                              8,730  6.129  8.364  5.227 

Hungary     14,695  11,538 

Other  countries                               16,644  13,512     


Totals   3,112,567       2,438,734       3,311,760  2,392,241 
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However,  the  Government  Statistics  Branch  for  the  first  time  are  now 
compiling  and  issuing  figures  showing  imports  of  flour  by  countries  of  origin 
as  well  as  by  countries  of  consignment,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the  country's 
import  trade  does  not  come  direct  but  via  England,  for  example,  and  thus  it 
has  been  impossible  until  the  present  to  ascertain  accurately  the  value  of 
imports  from  certain  countries.  In  the  case  of  flour,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
the  two  statistical  tables.  Following  is  a  tabulation  showing  imports  of  flour 
into  the  [rish  Free  State  by  countries  of  consignment  for  the  year  1930  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  imports  by  countries  of  origin.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  rase  of  Canada  actual  shipments  (origin)  are  considerably  greater  than 
recorded  in  the  ordinary  trade  returns  (by  consignment)  and  that  the  reverse 
is  true  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This  means,  of  course, 
m  the  case  of  Canadian  flour,  that  certain  quantities  are  being  shipped  via 
United  States  or  United  Kingdom  ports  rather  than  direct  from  Canadian  ports 
to  this  country. 

Imports  of  Flour  during  1930 


By  Countries  By  Countries 

Country                                                            of  Consignment  of  Origin 

Cwt.  Cwt. 

United  Kingdom                                                            2.660,423  2,581,445 

Canada                                                                            394,273  469,403 

United  States                                                                  234,005  217,528 

Hungary                                                                            14,695  15,210 

France                                                                                8,364  9,233 

Australia     18,159 

Germany     112 

Irish  Free  State     670 


Totals   3,311,760  3,311,760 


MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Irish  market  requires  a  high-grade  loaf,  and  to  satisfy  the  demand 
bakers  must  use  a  certain  amount  of  strong  flours  and  blend  for  their  own 
requirements.  The  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  general  practice,  although  of 
recent  years  English  blended  flour  has  become  more  prominent.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  use  of  Irish  blended  flour,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  prac- 
tice of  bakers  importing  hard  wheat  flours  and  blending  themselves  might  eventu- 
ally be  eliminated.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  probable  for  a  long 
time. 

As  far  as  Canadian  flour  is  concerned,  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  Manitoba 
hard  top  patents.  Many  Canadian  and  United  States  mills  are  directly  repre- 
sented in  the  market,  and  purchases  are  usually  made  against  both  sample  and 
analysis.  Ordinarily,  hard  wheat  flour  as  well  as  bakers'  or  blended  flour  is 
sold  in  140-pound  jutes,  while  soft,  or  shop,  flours  used  for  home  cooking  are 
packed  in  cottons,  the  sizes  of  the  bags  varying  according  to  local  requirements. 
The  barrel  of  280  pounds  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  Quotations  for  the  Irish 
market  are  invariably  made  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  (usually  Dublin)  in  ster- 
ling and  cash  against  documents.  The  London  or  Liverpool  form  of  contract 
is  commonly  used,  while  agents  generally  buy  outright,  assuming  all  risks. 

In  shop  flour,  brand  is  an  important  consideration  and  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  miller  already  established  in  the  market.  In  bakers'  flour  this  is  not  the 
case,  however,  purchases  being  governed  largely  by  price  and  quality. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 

For  the  year  1930  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Irish  Free  State  was 
31,718  tons  (1,144,138  bushels  at  60  pounds  per  bushel)  as  compared  with  29,260 
tons  in  1929.  The  wheat  produced  in  the  Free  State  is  usually  of  a  very  soft 
variety  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  for  making  a  good  strong  bakers1  flour 
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unless  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  imported  hard  wheat.  While  Mani- 
toba hard  is  generally  favoured  for  this  purpose,  a  number  of  varieties  are  used, 
depending  much  upon  price.  Imports  last  year  were  from  a  number  of  sources, 
and  totalled  5,316,189  cwt.  as  compared  with  5,865,578  cwt.  in  1929.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  as  shown  in  the  official  trade  returns  are  given  in  the 
following  table: — 

Imports  of  Wheat 

1929  1930 
Cwt.  Cwt. 

Great  Britain   597,381  497,598 

Northern  Ireland   149,965  231,935 

Germany   175,786  6,087 

Australia   646,039  202,303 

Canada   527,565  590,492 

United  States   3,635,853  3,436,706 

Argentina   132,989  40,000 

France   202,052 

Chile   24,606 

U.S.S.  Russia   74,401 

Holland   10,009 


1931  PROSPECTS 

Without  attempting  to  prophesy  as  to  future  events,  the  general  prospects 
for  the  sale  of  Canadian  flour  in  the  Irish  Free  in  the  present  year  appear  to 
be  better  than  during  either  1929  or  1930,  although  the  severe  and  increasing 
competition  from  large  English  mills  will  probably  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1930  Canadian  flour,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
slightly  out  of  line  in  price  as  compared  with  some  others,  adjusted  itself  and 
was  selling  on  a  favourable  basis  both  as  regards  quality  and  price.  With  the 
prospects  that  this  will  continue,  it  is  considered  that  conditions  generally  will 
favour  a  fairly  good  trade. 

Of  all  the  flour  imported  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past  year,  13-8 
per  cent  was  of  Canadian  origin. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  CROP  RETURNS  FOR  1930 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  28,  1931. — The  complete  returns  for  the  principal  crops 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  1930  have  now  been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Branch, 
Dublin,  and  reveal  decreases  in  acreage  for  all  crops  with  the  exception  of  sugar 
beet,  which  rose  from  13,039  acres  in  1929  to  14,388  acres  last  year.  As  com- 
pared with  1928,  all  acreages  are  less  by  a  substantial  margin  except  hay. 

The  figures  covering  yield  and  total  produce  given  in  the  table  following- 
show  a  general  reduction  in  yield  per  statute  acre  from  1929,  while  it  will  be 
noted  that  as  a  result  of  this,  together  with  a  decline  in  the  land  under  crop,  the 
total  produce  figures  are  considerably  less  than  for  the  preceding  year: — 


Production  and  Yield 


Total  Produce  Yield  per  Acre 

in  Tons  Cwt. 
1929  1930  1929  1930 

Wheat   31,718  29,260  21.8  22.2 

Oats   689,385         632.146  20.7  19.6 

Barley   127,720         118.215  21.7  20.3 

Rye   3,159  2,944  15.4  16.5 

Potatoes   3,006,676       2,337,452        8.3  tons  6.7  tons 

Sugar  beet   141,139         158,252  10.9tons       *]  1.1  tons 

Flax   1,181  703  30.1  stones      28.5  stones 

Hay,  first  year   661,319         670,081         2.0  tons  2.0  tons 

Hay,  other   4,427,428       4,106,959        2.0  tons  2.1  tons 


*  Weighed,  washed  and  crowned. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

G,  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  .March  4,  1031. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland 
report  that  the  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  is  only  fair.  The  quality  of  the  oats 
threshed  during  January  was,  generally  speaking,  very  fair.  Oats  are  being 
liberally  fed  to  stock  on  most  farms.  Fair  supplies  were  marketed  in  January, 
and  prices  were  steady  during  the  month  at  5s.  7d.  ($1.40)  per  cwt.  (112 
pounds).  Fair  bo  good  yields  of  flax  have  been  obtained  this  year.  The  quality 
is  somewhal  variable,  but  on  the  whole  fair.  Increased  supplies  of  flax  were 
marketed  during  January,  but  the  markets  remained  small  for  the  season. 
Trade  continued  dull  and  prices  eased  slightly  to  the  very  low  figure  of  4s.  ll^d. 
($3.64)  pea'  stone  (14  pounds).  The  quality  of  this  year's  hay  crop  is,  on  the 
whole,  only  fair,  and  comparatively  little  first-class  hay  is  available.  Supplies 
at  Farms  are  plentiful.  First  and  second  years'  (upland)  hay  averaged  63s.  9d. 
($15.50)  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  and  meadow  hay  averaged  4.4s.  lid.  ($10.93) 
per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Store  cattle  are  in  reasonably  good  condition.  The  low  prices  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  the  favourable  prices  ruling  for  well-conditioned  store  cattle  are 
encouraging  farmers  to  feed  their  cattle  better.  Store  cattle  continued  to  be  a 
paying  proposition  at  late  rates,  while  good  cows  and  springing  heifers  were 
keenly  sought  after. 

The  following  table  shows  in  Canadian  currency  some  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  in  Northern  Ireland  during  the  three  months  ended  December  31,  1930, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  same  period  in  1929,  and  the  average 
of  the  prices  ruling  during  the  fourth  quarters  of  the  years  1911-13  (the  desig- 
nation "  cwt,"  meaning  112  pounds  and  the  "  stone  "  14  pounds) : — 

Percentage  increase  in 
Price  over  Corresponding 


Northern  Ireland 

Ulster 

period  1911-13 

Commodity 

Unit 

Quarter  ended  Dec.  31 

4th  Q 

'r. 

4th  Qr. 

1930 

1929 

1911-13 

1930 

1929 

$  1 

35 

$  1 

60 

$  1 

58 

-14, 

1 

1.3 

0 

81 

0 

97 

0 

83 

-  2. 

4 

17.1 

Hay,  meadow  

.  .per  cwt. 

0 

58 

0 

75 

0 

79 

-26. 

3 

-  4.5 

Grass  seed — 

3 

36 

3 

44 

2 

71 

23 

9 

26.9 

3 

32 

6 

27 

3 

63 

-  8, 

,4 

73.2 

Flax  

1 

25 

2 

39 

1 

86 

-32. 

7 

28.6 

Store  cattle — 

30 

11 

35 

56 

22 

86 

31. 

6 

55.5 

52 

91 

53 

32 

35 

94 

47. 

2 

48.3 

70 

80 

65 

93 

49 

18 

43, 

,9 

34.0 

Fat  cattle- 

S4 

57 

83 

94 

65 

93 

28. 

3 

27.3 

Cows  and  bulls  .  . 

. .per  head 

72 

89 

72 

69 

61 

60 

18. 

3 

18.0 

Springers  (cows  and 

heifers)  

101 

81 

102 

20 

72 

85 

39. 

7 

40.3 

Milch  cows  (down  calved)  per  head 

90 

43 

90 

76 

67 

07 

34. 

8 

35.3 

31 

93 

40  97 

25 

66 

24. 

4 

59.2 

5 

00 

5 

67 

*3 

38 

48. 

1 

67.7 

*  All  Ireland  price. 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the  prices  realized  for  crop  products 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1930  were  all  lower  than  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1929.  Moreover,  oats,  hay,  Italian  grass  seed,  and  flax  were  all  sell- 
ing at  prices  substantially  below  the  1911-13  level.  In  the  case  of  flax  the 
decline  in  price  has  been  disastrous,  and  this  crop  is  selling  at  approximately 
only  two-thirds  of  the  average  price  realized  in  1911-13. 
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Twelve  months  ending  February,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

70,815,173 
27,678,249 
50,398,092 
39,545,047 

181,990,472 
50! 876, 865 

121,402,820 
23,511,819 
46,335,280 

612,553,817 
869,171,654 
850,206,955 

To  United 
States 

29,793,535 
35,887,303 

2,209,427 
193,282,317 

6, 663, 831 
65i014!502 
13,597,040 

7,089,870 
12,493,676 

366,031,501 
521,729,605 
494,508,738 

15,093,699 
22,149,450 
21,153,278 

SSS 

iii 
iii 

SSS 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

42,014,795 
3,850,557 

51,974,645 
4,591,476 

18,426,319 
6^460! 846 

13,303,259 
4,658,414 
8,447,741 

153,728,052 
190,269,122 
194,553,436 

To  United 
Kingdom 

144,498,025 
31,203,340 
1,036,029 
18,027,877 

4  968  77Q 

17,088,717 
1,570,367 
3,047,397 
3,201,310 

223.941,841 
285,244,087 
435,289,394 

1,455,650 
1,472,097 
1,850,235 

(e)  71,669,439 
(e)  96,447,062 
(e)  242,586,193 

Total 
Imports 

181,347,452 
50,534,624 

136,963,616 
47,606.980 

209,084  213 
62,445,881 

156,598,742 
35,947,866 
63,773,546 

944,302,920 
1,270,576,874 
1,250,804,958 

Total 
Exports 

304,294,451 
86,049,163 
6,739,739 

237,124,361 
42,998,523 

102! 887! 058 
21,575,857 
13,974,739 
18,620,896 

834,264,787 
1,145,426,255 
1,355,920,966 

18,135,132 
25,339,954 
24,601,329 

(fl  91,903,001 
(0  99,810,665 
(i)  129,717,337 

Eleven  months  ending  February,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

61,078,968 
23,712,722 
43,119,996 
34,744,034 

153, 180,010 
44! 546! 148 

110,831,678 
20,776,198 
41,803,067 

533,792,821 
768,681,041 
767,521,616 

To  United 
States 

26,299,611 
31,729,944 
1,984,741 
172,865,129 

55,001,867 
12,239,311 
5,467,034 
11,454,313 

322,700,803 
471,719,065 
449,601,605 

13,232,444 
19,777,163 
19,282,655 

(i)  197,859,574 
(t)  277, 184,813 
(i)  298,637,356 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

38,003,870 
3,441,751 

45,336,641 
4,173,880 

16  690  002 
5,670,765 

12,246,114 
4,246,821 
7,607,522 

137,417,366 
172,869,052 
176,641,311 

To  United 
Kingdom 

135,223,778 
29,015,284 
971,928 
16,246,601 
3  624,772 
15i268!579 
1,415,785 
2,565,982 
2,741,389 

207,074,098 
264,878,222 
409,364,620 

1,350,940 
1,247,649 
1,706,008 

(e)  71,007,672 
(e)  93,256,819 
(e)  234,429,317 

Total 
Imports 

161,889,514 
41,808,567 

118,892,300 
42,090,739 

177,604,574 
55,003,545 

143,933,216 
32,278,448 
57,776,491 

831,277,394 
1,135,248,056 
1,130.350,273 

Total 
Exports 

276,363,266 
77,931,906 
6,120,901 

211,394,009 
36,640,280 
88,' 437,' 373 
19,658,672 
11,425,469 
16,697,594 

744,669,470 
1,030,662,985 
1,248,946,402 

16,038,058 
22,582,694 
22,429,143 

(i)  70,569,866 
(e)  82,002,377 
(e)  141,025,272 

Month  of  February,  1931 

From 
United 
States 

3,835,959 
1,690,720 
3,558,762 
2,451,516 
10, 166,957 
2] 950! 734 
6,698,493 
1,580,626 
2,493,904 

35,427,671 
54,881,314 
67,901,857 

To  United 
States 

771,282 
2,188,614 
39,497 
12,507,979 

3,495,899 
742,841 
427,584 
730,884 

21,245,479 
33,456,752 
34,765,945 

733,476 
1,278,867 
1,323,792 

(0  13,448,716 
(i)  20,145,695 
(*)  31,812,120 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

2,135,960 
199,996 

3,286,821 
224,938 
928  023 
276,948 
385,017 
241,598 
451,344 

8,130,645 
12,080,954 
14,232,598 

To  United 
Kingdom 

4,197,892 
1,662,428 
32,174 
468,205 
293, 902 
893  ,'240 
211,789 
189.004 
252,219 

8,200,853 
14,081,030 
14,076,681 

235,390 
88,923 
117,785 

(e)  305,598 
(e)  2,088,999 
CO  38,132 

Total 
Imports 

9,013,559 
2,539,999 
8,710,521 
2,815,230 
11,353,238 
3,363,322 
7,833,622 
2,093,783 
3,270,810 

50,994,084 
80,922,161 
97,042,055 

Total 
Exports 

13,540,693 
5,059,028 
232,803 
14,273,532 
1,785,715 
5,614,833 
1,211,918 
888,666 
1,265,494 

43,872,682 
66,689,817 
82,259,345 

1,041,297 
1,459,932 
1,553,073 

(t)  6,080,105 
(t)  12,772,412 
(t)  13,229,637 
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MARKET  FOR  POTATO  IMPLEMENTS  IN  CUBA 

Jamks  Cokm.uk,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  February  23,  1931. — Cuba  since  1927,  when  the  tariff  on  potatoes 
increased,  has  successfully  developed  a  locally-grown  potato.  Imports  of 
potatoes  for  bable  purposes  have  decreased  materially,  but  the  trade  in  seed 
potatoes  has  correspondingly  increased.  There  are  two  plantings  in  the  year: 
in  November  and  February.  For  the  last  November  crop  about  140,000  barrels 
of  seed,  mostly  Bliss  Triumph  from  Canada,  were  planted,  but  owing  to  the 
cold  and  rainy  season  the  yield  fell  from  about  seven  bushels  to  one  to  about 
four  bushels.  For  the  coming  crop  about  35,000  barrels,  mostly  Irish  Cobbler 
ami  Green  Mountain,  have  been  planted  and  prospects  are  fairly  good,  pro- 
vided there  is  not  too  much  rain.  Seed  requirements  are  about  15  bushels  per 
acre,  so  that  the  acreage  planted  each  year  is  roughly  35,000.  The  Cuban 
Government  is  keenly  interested  in  encouraging  farmers  to  grow  everything 
that  can  be  produced,  and  potato-growing  has  apparently  come  to  stay.  The 
trade  in  implements,  still  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  should  according  to  all 
forecasts  advance  rapidly  next  year. 

TYPES   OF  FARMS 

Potato-growing  areas  are  limited  in  Cuba;  the  two  principal  lie  near 
Havana,  and  in  the  Oriente  and  Camaguey  provinces  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  island. 

The  most  famous  potato  district  is  Guines,  where  the  land  lies  low,  and 
irrigation  is  very  cheap.  In  dry  weather  the  best  crops  are  raised:  and  weather 
is  usually  dry  in  Cuba.  Another  favoured  district,  Tierra  Seca  (dry  land), 
near  Havana,  is  elevated  and  is  watered  from  wells.  When  the  Guines  crop  is 
poor  from  too  much  moisture,  the  Tierra  Seca  is  good,  and  vice  versa. 

The  potatoes  are  grown  largely  under  irrigation  in  a  red  clay  loam,  some- 
what lacking  in  humus,  and  with  clay  subsoil  which  makes  it  heavy  to 
work.  Farmers  are  of  the  two  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  The  acreage 
of  the  wealthy  planters  set  down  in  potatoes  is  as  large  as  three  or  four  hundred 
acres;  those  of  the  poor  men  from  one  to  two  acres.  In  the  Havana  district 
there  are  about  three  hundred  farms  of  ten  acres  or  more,  and  in  Santiago  about 
fifty.  All  of  those  are  potential  buyers  of  potato  implements.  Mules  and  oxen 
are  largely  used  for  traction,  although  the  number  of  tractors  engaged  in  this 
work  is  increasing  each  year. 

LABOUR  COSTS 

Owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  sugar  and  the  financial  stringency, 
labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Prevailing  farm  labour  wage  rates  are  from  40 
to  80  cents  per  day,  mostly  with  no  allowance  for  food  or  shelter.  Potato 
farmers  are  paying  around  60  cents  per  day  (which,  in  many  instances,  is  from 
4  a.m.  to  6  p.m.).  At  present,  therefore,  practically  all  the  operations  of  plant- 
ing, spraying,  and  harvesting  of  potatoes  are  done  by  hand  labour. 

CHANGE  IN  METHODS 

The  increase  of  late  blight  in  this  crop  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
quick  and  effective  spraying,  which  can  only  be  done  by  machinery.  Some 
farmers  have  introduced  mechanical  sprayers,  and  in  consequence  they  have 
had  less  blight  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  tried.  This  will  induce  others 
to  follow  their  example.  The  present  method  of  planting  potatoes  is  by  a 
double  process  of  first  applying  fertilizer  to  the  rows  and  then  planting  the 
seed.   There  are  very  few  planters  in  use;  one  at  the  Government  experimental 
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farm  near  Havana  is  being  demonstrated,  and  considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  in  it.  It  is  a  two-row  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment  of  American 
make,  hauled  by  a  tractor. 

IRRIGATION  IMPLEMENTS 

As  a  result  of  deforestation,  precipitation  in  Cuba  is  uneven  and  decreas- 
ing; irrigation  therefore  is  almost  essential  for  potatoes.  The  type  most  in 
use  distributes  water  pumped  from  wells  and  is  piped  in  iron  tubes  or  wooden 
troughs  to  nearby  fields.  There  is  no  overhead  irrigation  and  gravity  is  used 
wherever  possible.  Old  automobile  engines  and  steam-engine  pumps  are 
common.  Diesel  oil  engines  and  electric  pumps  are  also  employed  on  the  more 
up-to-date  farms.  Pipe  of  from  6  to  8  inches  is  in  use  for  the  main  flow  and 
2-inch  for  the  moveable  distributors.  Irrigation  by  means  of  dirt  ditches  and 
wooden  troughs  is  in  evidence. 

PLOUGHING 

The  old  hand  plough,  consisting  of  wooden  share  with  single  iron  point, 
which  merely  scores  the  ground,  is  universally  in  use.  This  is  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  with  one  driver.  It  is  also  employed  for  hilling  and  "  digging  "  the  pota- 
toes, but  two  or  three  ploughings  are  required  to  get  all  the  potatoes  out.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  wean  small  farmers  from  this  old  plough,  but  it  is  being  done. 
The  larger  farmers,  however,  are  interested  in  all  modern  improvements  and 
methods,  which  include  ploughs,  disks,  harrows,  and  the  like. 

FERTILIZING 

Fertilizing  is  done  by  hand,  and  is  being  largely  used  for  potatoes,  to  the 
extent  of  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per  acre.  The  only  opportunity 
for  development  is  along  the  lines  of  a  small  cheap  fertilizer  drill  and  a  planter 
with  fertilizer  attachment,  using  commercial  fertilizer  in  granulated  form. 

PLANTERS 

Although,  as  before  mentioned,  a  two-row  planter  is  now  being  demon- 
strated, owing  to  the  few  fields  of  suitable  size  it  is  thought  that  this  type  might 
be  too  elaborate  for  general  use  in  Cuba,  and  that  a  one-row  planter,  preferably 
of  the  two-men  type,  would  suit  this  market  better,  because  labour  is  cheap. 
A  one-row  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment,  like  the  illustration  herewith,  is 


being  stocked,  and  is  said  to  suit  the  conditions.  With  more  prosperous  times 
and  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  potatoes  the  present  market  for  planters 
will  materially  increase. 
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CULTIVATORS  AND  HARROWS 

Practically  no  cultivators  other  than  the  old  plough  are  now  in  common 
use,  but  i ho  regular  potato  cultivator,  familiarly  known  in  Canada,  should  find 

arket  if  properly  demonstrated  and  not  too  expensive.  Spike  narrows,  also 
unknown  in  Cuba,  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The  horse-drawn  disk  harrows 
would  be  boo  heavy  to  haul  except  for  oxen,  which  are  too  slow  in  their  move- 
ments to  be  effective  with  this  implement.  The  other  animals — horses  and 
small  mules -are  too  light  for  the  work.  A  few  disk  harrows  are  used  with 
tractors,  and  as  the  use  of  tractors  increases  the  market  for  such  harrows  will 
increase. 

SPRAYERS 

The  presence  of  blights,  both  early  and  late,  depending  on  weather  con- 
ditions, has  made  spraying  practically  a  necessity  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Many  farmers,  however,  have  not  been  spraying,  and  this  year  their  returns 
arc  not  more  than  bushel-for-bushel.  The  only  exceptions  are  farmers  who 
planted  mature  seed  early,  and  whose  crop  was  almost  matured  before  the  late 
blight  became  epidemic.  Fungicides  (Bordeaux  mixture),  not  insecticides,  are 
used  at  present,  as  noxious  potato  insects  have  not  up  till  now  been  an 
important  factor  in  reducing  yields,  although  their  presence  has  been  noted. 
The  commonest  type  of  sprayers  on  the  market  is  a  cylindrical  hand  spray,  of 
about  four  gallons  capacity,  operated  by  compressed  air  and  carried  on  the 
shoulder.  It  has  a  rubber  hose  and  metal  extension  piece  of  about  three  feet 
long,  throwing  a  single-jet  fine  spray.  These  machines  are  of  the  regular  type 
as  sold  in  Canada.  Those  in  use  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  This 
type  of  machine  is  only  satisfactory  for  plots  of  one  or  two  acres  because  of 
the  need  for  constant  refilling,  and  it  is  otherwise  unsatisfactory  because  the 
coating  is,  under  local  working  conditions,  badly  applied  and  ineffective.  What 
is  considered  more  suitable  is  a  horse-drawn  sprayer,  covering  four  rows  at  a 
time  and  with  three  nozzles  to  the  row,  for  over  and  under  spraying,  with  a  triple 
pump  developing  from  250  to  300  pounds  pressure,  the  pump  to  be  operated 
either  from  the  wmeels  or  by  a  small  gasolene  engine  on  the  sprayer.  A  few  of* 
these  machines  (also  from  the  United  States)  are  already  in  use,  and  an  increase 
seems  highly  probable  next  year  because  of  serious  losses  this  season  from 
blight  in  unsprayed  and  badly  sprayed  fields.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  demonstrating  and  urging  the  use  of  such  machines. 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  potatoes  are  ploughed  out  of  the  ground. 
The  fields  are  then  reploughed  crosswise  before  all  the  potatoes  are  raised.  They 
are  then  picked  up  by  hand,  usually  on  a  piece-work  basis,  put  into  wooden 
barrels  and  carted  to  sheds.  The  barrels  used  are  those  in  which  the  seed  was 
imported.  In  the  sheds  potatoes  are  piled  on  the  floor  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
where  they  are  hand-graded  before  marketing.  The  land  in  most  cases  is  suit- 
able for  operating  mechanical  diggers,  but  practically  none  is  in  use  yet.  They 
also  are  being  demonstrated  by  the  Government  with  an  "  International  ** 
digger  of  the  elevator  type,  hauled  either  by  tractor  or  oxen.  Success  depends 
on  whether  or  not  they  can  harvest  the  potatoes  cheaper  than  by  hand.  If 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  cost,  unemployment — a  general  condition  among 
labourers  at  the  present  time — and  patriotic  motives  will  prevent  their  general 
use  in  Cuba. 

OTHER  IMPLEMENTS 

There  is  some  demand  now  for  potato  shovels,  hoes,  and  forks,  but  until 
domestic  production  increases  and  modern  methods  are  more  generally  accepted 
the  market  will  be  very  small.   At  present  there  is  no  demand  for  graders  or 
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sorters.  They  have  been  tried,  but  are  not  liked:  the  Cuban  potato  is  very 
tender  and  the  graders  that  were  used  bruised  and  skinned  them.  If  this  draw- 
back could  be  obviated,  some  sales  might  be  possible. 

TARIFF  DUTIES 

Agricultural  machinery,  implements,  motors,  pumps,  etc.,  pay  a  relatively 
low  rate  of  import  duty,  but  these  articles  from  the  United  States  have  each 
a  preference  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rates  for  the  different  items  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  are  mostly  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
a  few,  such  as  pumps,  etc.,  and  articles  containing  copper,  are  10  per  cent. 
Ploughs,  hoes,  sickles,  machetes,  and  knives,  all  "  for  agricultural  purposes," 
are  duty  free. 

LOCAL  COMPETITION 

There  is  very  little  local  competition.  A  few  cheap  ploughs,  some  heavy 
spike  tooth-harrows,  and  hoes  for  weeding  purposes  are  made  in  Cuba. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Agricultural  machinery  is  only  handled  through  a  few  large  merchants, 
who  stock,  demonstrate,  and  sell,  specializing  in  such  machinery.  Implements 
— especially  the  smaller  kinds — are  stocked  by  them  and  by  many  hardware 
stores,  while  pumps  and  the  like  are  sold  by  the  merchants,  and  also  by  several 
local  agents,  who  keep  a  sample  pump  and  forward  orders  as  received.  The 
local  agents  are  unfortunately  the  only  connections  now  available,  as  the  others 
are  linked  up  with  the  large  American  houses  now  and  would  be  unlikely  to 
change.  The  chief  difficulty  is  not  so  much  the  selling  of  machinery  as  the 
financing  of  sales.  Very  few  can  buy  on  open  account,  and  not  many  are  first- 
class  credit  risks.  A  number  want  to  pay  for  machinery  out  of  11  profits,"  and 
these  are  neither  fixed  nor  certain.  An  agent  or  stockist  should  preferably  be 
a  Cuban,  or  work  through  a  Cuban  house;  the  farmers  are  somewhat  suspicious 
of  foreigners,  who  are  often  looked  upon  as  high-powered  salesmen  with  the 
sole  desire  to  unload  some  expensive  toy  on  them.  No  sales  of  machinery  can 
be  made  without  demonstration,  and  local  demonstrators  are  frequently  s'o 
unskilled  as  to  be  no  great  aid.  If  sugar,  Cuba's  chief  export,  either  from  the 
present  policy  of  crop  restriction,  or  other  causes,  again  becomes  profitable  and 
money  circulates  more  freely  in  this  republic,  an  excellent  business  in  the  intro- 
duction and  replacement  of  agricultural  machinery  should  follow.  In  any 
event,  it  should  be  an  important  trade  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  and  inves- 
tigation should  be  made  now  by  interested  exporters. 

COMMERCIAL   CONDITIONS    IN    CENTRAL  AMERICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  March  5,  1931. — During  the  year  1930  commercial  conditions 
have  been  unsatisfactory  throughout  the  five  republics  of  Central  America. 
This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  depression  through  which  the  whole  world  is 
passing — a  depression  which  is  now  recognized  as  a  11  major  crisis  "  and  has 
necessarily  affected  the  business  interests  of  Central  America.  The  strongest 
contributory  cause,  however,  was  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee  which 
took  place  in  September,  1929. 

The  situation  was  outlined  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1377' 
(June  21,  1930)  and  it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  report  the  facts 
there  given,  but  the  following  is  provided  as  a  supplement: — 

GUATEMALA 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  imports  would  show  a 
considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  1929 — probably  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
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cent.  Later  on  it  became  obvious  that  #his  was  an  under-estimate,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  results  will  show  that  they  have  declined 
by  40  per  cent.  Railway  traffic  has  probably  dropped  to  the  same  extent.  As 
■aw  indication  of  the  fall  in  luxury  trades,  it  may  be  said  that  during  the  first 
<i\  months  of  1930  the  imports  of  automobiles,  trucks  and  accessories  amounted 
in  value  to  less  than  S175.000,  as  compared  with  over  $1,000,000  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1929. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  brought  into  force  during  the  year  with 
Nicaragua;  it  provides  for  free  trade  in  the  national  products  of  the  country, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  likely  to  affect  imports  from  other  countries. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Business  throughout  the  year  has  been  extremely  dull,  and  local  merchants 
suffered  acutely  from  lack  of  demand  combined  with  shortness  of  money. 
Imports  as  a  whole  are  said  to  have  declined  by  more  than  25  per  cent  as  com- 
pared  with  1929.  but  a  still  greater  decrease  took  place  in  certain  articles  of 
luxury:  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  purchase  of  automobiles  has  become 
almost  negligible.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  slight  improvement  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  availability  of  money  from  the  coffee  crop,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  expectation  has  materialized. 

HONDURAS 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  business  throughout  the  year  has  been  comparatively 
good,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  fruit  companies.  This  area  is  shut  off  from 
the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  Honduras,  transportation  being  difficult 
and  slow;  hence  general  conditions  do  not  necessarily  reflect  themselves  in  this 
limited  area.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  difficulties  arose  on  account  of  labour 
troubles. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  difficulties  were 
anticipated  on  account  of  a  pending  crisis  in  the  foreign  exchange  situation. 
This,  howrever,  did  not  materialize  to  the  extent  anticipated,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence business  showed  a  slight  improvement.  Imports,  however,  were  on  a 
decreasing  scale,  and  stocks  of  merchandise  were  reduced  in  spite  of  small 
demand.  Drought  did  serious  injury  to  the  staple  agricultural  crops  early  in 
September,  and  this  reduced  the  buying  capacity  of  the  labouring  class. 

NICARAGUA 

Business  has  been  dull  and  depressed  throughout  the  year,  with  sales 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  collections  slow.  It  is  stated  that,  as  compared 
with  1929,  the  volume  of  trade  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  with  a 
similar  reduction  in  railway  receipts.  An  improvement  was  anticipated  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  revenue  from  the  coffee  crop  becomes  available  for 
purchases,  but  no  real  change  of  importance  is  expected  until  well  into  1931. 
The  activities  of  roving  gangs  of  bandits  broke  out  again  in  July,  and  led  to  a 
number  of  clashes  with  the  military  forces  of  the  country.  These  outbreaks 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  commercial  situation,  as  the  operations  take  place 
in  areas  remote  from  the  large  cities  where  the  trade  of  the  country  is  concen- 
trated. 

COSTA  RICA 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  merchants  were  heavily  overstocked,  and  hence 
imports  declined  rapidly.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
fruit  industry,  there  was  reduced  activity  owing  to  an  anticipation  of  increased 
export  duties  on  bananas;  similarly,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  low  prices  of 
coffee  had  the  same  effect.   An  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  coffee  situation 
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by  a  reduction  in  wages  and  an  increase  in  hours  of  work,  the  intention  being 
to  place  production  on  a  profitable  basis;  the  unemployed  were  set  to  work  on 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other  staple  crops.  These  were  injured  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  by  lack  of  rain,  but  the  damage  does  not  appear  to  be 
irreparable. 

Collections  were  slow  and  difficult  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  an 
improvement  took  place  during  the  last  three  months;  imports,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  total  value  during 
the  year  will  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent  below  those  of  1929. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

This  British  colony  has  been  passing  through  a  difficult  period  owing  to 
decreased  sales  and  low  prices  of  mahogany.  This  has  resulted  in  a  reduced 
demand  for  the  numerous  commodities  such  as  foodstuffs  which  are  required  by 
the  mahogany  camps  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  chicle  contractors;  luxury 
articles  are  also  difficult  to  sell  on  account  of  decreased  payrolls.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  special  nature  of  the  business  of  British  Honduras,  it  would  appear 
that  the  financial  difficulties  of  this  colony  are  not  so  very  severe  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  Central  America.  The  Government  is  adopting  a  policy  of  con- 
servation, and  the  only  public  works  which  are  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
near  future  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  of  the 
capital. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

FLOUR 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  Netherlands  is  an  importer 
of  large  quantities  of  flour,  which  fact  must  be  allowed  for  when  studying  the 
potentialities  of  the  country  as  a  market  for  foreign  wheat.  For  technical 
reasons,  Canadian  or  other  wheat  with  a  high  gluten  content  cannot  be  exten- 
sively employed,  and  consequently  countries  producing  a  soft  wheat  flour  are 
particularly  favourably  situated  for  exporting  to  Holland.  Among  these  the 
United  States  supplies  close  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

IMPORTS 

Details  regarding  all  imports,  with  comparative  figures  for  1928,  1929,  and 
1930,  are  appended: — 

1930  1929  1928 


Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Country  of  Origin 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

2,807 

223 

2,846 

275 

2,427 

320 

5,833 

780 

18.385 

2,792 

27,541 

4,733 

Great  Britain  

2,796 

385 

2,871 

449 

2,527 

447 

13,851 

1,588 

4.964 

696 

3,454 

546 

United  States  

,  124,538 

18,126 

86,695 

14,268 

122,236 

22,224 

331 

57 

53 

11 

140 

24 

46 

9 

Czechoslovakia  

15 

3 

*652 

'  *74 

1,684 

224 

5,957 

'789 

7,815 

1,206 

13,791 

2,389 

2,614 

338 

440 

69 

833 

149 

15 

2 

Total  

.  158,396 

22,229 

125,154 

19,912 

174,607 

31,055 

American  flour  sold  in  Holland  includes  top  patents,  patents,  straights,  and 
bakers. 
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CONSUMPTION   OF  FLOUR 

h  Is  possible  bo  estimate  the  Dutch  consumption  of  wheat  flour  by  taking 
the  annual  sales  of  the  principal  mills  and  adding  to  these  the  net  imports  of 
flour.      Particulars  for  the  years  1925  to  1929  are  as  follows: — 


Domestic  Per  Net  Per  Estimated 

5Tear                                      Sales  Cent  Imports  Cent  Consumption 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

102.1                                      422.900  84  80.762  16  503,668 

1920                                      42S.733  73  129,680  27  558,413 

1027                                       417.825  73  157,607  27  575,432 

1028                                       427.008  72  169,264  28  596,362 

L929                                      460.070  80  115,800  20  575,870 


The  yearly  consumption  of  imported  flour  during  this  period  was  slightly 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  with  the  United  States  supplying  on  the  average 
approximately  three-quarters  of  all  the  imports. 

LABOUR   LEGISLATION   AFFECTS    FLOUR  TRADE 

Canadian  flour  millers  doing  business  in  the  Netherlands  are  handicapped 
by  the  Dutch  Labour  Law  of  1919,  which  imposes  certain  restrictions  on  all  the 
bakers  in  Holland.  This  legislation  provides  that  no  work  is  to  be  done  in 
bakeries  on  Sundays  and  week  days  between  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  except  on  Satur- 
days, when  it  may  commence  at  4  a.m.  In  the  case  of  small  establishments 
employing  a  maximum  of  six  men  exceptions  may  be  allowed.  It  is  further 
prescribed  by  law  that  no  bread  may  leave  the  bakeries  before  9  a.m.,  or  be  sold 
before  10  a.m. 

This  legislation  has  favoured  millers  in  the  middle  and  southern  United 
States,  who  produce  a  flour  which  can  be  effectively  worked  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  limits. 

NETHERLANDS  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

There  are  at  the  present  time  approximately  forty-six  flour  mills  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  of  this  number  twenty-three  are  of  minor  importance,  with  a 
capacity  of  under  2,000  tons  of  grain  a  year.  Between  them,  these  are  able  to 
account  for  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  domestic  flour  production.  Because  of 
the  comparatively  insignificant  position  these  small  mills  occupy  with  reference 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  they  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  remaining  twTenty-three  mills,  which  manufacture  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  production  of  flour,  include  one  enterprise  with  three  plants 
which  have  a  combined  capacity  of  600  tons  a  day,  and  three  others  whose  mills 
have  a  capacity  of  500,  300,  and  240  tons  respectively.  The  first  concern  alone 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  flour  produc- 
tion. Its  largest  plant  is  in  Rotterdam,  with  branches  in  Middelburg  in  the 
province  of  Zeeland  and  Bois-le-Duc  in  North  Brabant.  It  is  reported  that  at 
the  present  time  all  three  of  these  are  using  Russian  wheat  almost  exclusively. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  flour  mills,  both  large  and  small,  are  organized  into 
associations,  although  there  is  no  national  association  as  in  Canada.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  is  to  further  the  interests  of  their  members  and  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole.   The  principal  millers'  unions  are  five  in  number. 

MILLING  METHODS 

Many  of  the  small  flour  mills  in  the  Netherlands  still  use  the  old-fashioned 
flat  mill  stones.  All  the  large  ones,  however,  have  modern  German  milling 
machinery  which  operates  on  the  cylindrical  process. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  which  are  available,  the  industry  employed 
1,916  persons  in  1929,  of  which  number  1,450  were  classed  as  labourers  18  years 
of  age  and  over,  and  325  of  the  remainder  were  technical  and  clerical  assistants. 
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In  the  larger  mills  the  wage  schedule  for  unskilled  labour  is  from  approxi- 
mately $11.25  to  SI 2. 10  per  week,  with  skilled  labourers  commanding  slightly 
more,  or  from  $12.10  to  $13.25. 

Dutch  labour  legislation — which  covers  flour  mill  employees — provides  a 
maximum  working  day  of  8^  hours  or  48  hours  per  week. 

Electricity  is  the  principal  motive  power  used  in  the  flour  mills,  with  steam 
following  a  close  second.  Out  of  a  total  developed  horse-power  of  19,971  in 
1929,  10,276  were  accounted  for  by  324  electric  motors  all  operating  on  pur- 
chased current,  and  9,385  horse-power  was  developed  by  thirteen  steam  plants. 

Previously  Dutch  millers  were  frequently  criticized  for  the  alleged  ineffi- 
ciency of  their  methods  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  machinery.  During  the 
past  three  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  both  opera- 
tion and  equipment,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  enterprises  are  now  as 
up-to-date  as  most  mills  anywhere. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  largest  Dutch  mill  for  the  year 
1929,  net  profits  for  that  period  were  592,927  fl.  ($238,356),  in  comparison  with 
592,815  fl.  ($238,311)  in  1928.  Shareholders  received  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent, 
and  the  holders  of  bonds  were  also  paid  a  small  bonus  of  slightly  less  than  1  per 
cent.  In  addition,  bakers  who  had  bought  their  flour  from  this  company  were 
granted  a  turnover  premium  of  0-10  fl.  (4  cents)  for  every  100  kilos  of  wheat 
flour  which  thev  had  purchased  during  the  year.  The  concern  in  question  is 
capitalized  at  10,000,000  fl.  ($4,020,000),  of  which  sum  3,521,300  fl.  ($1,415,563) 
has  been  subscribed  and  paid  in. 

NETHERLANDS  FLOUR  PRODUCTION 

During  the  past  five  years  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  Netherlands 
milling  industry  was  wheat  flour.  Rye  flour  represented  about  5  per  cent,  and 
other  flour  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  The  average  production  of  flour  during 
the  period  from  1925  to  1929  was  521,194  metric  tons,  which  included  441,476 
tons  of  wheat  flour  and  28.831  tons  of  rye  flour.  In  1929  the  production  was 
460,541  tons  of  wheat  flour,  26,448  tons  of  rye  flour,  and  52,890  tons  of  other 
flour.  The  comparative  figures  for  1928  were  426,579  tons,  33,006  tons,  and 
53,336  tons  respectively. 

The  value  of  the  products  manufactured  by  Dutch  mills  has  declined  con- 
siderably since  1925  in  sympathy  with  the  lower  prices  of  raw  materials  as 
illustrated  by  the  following  table: — 

Value  of  Mill  Products 

Wheat  Rye 


Year  Flour  Flour  Others  By-products  Total 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars 

1925    39,340  1.965          2.327  6.330  49.962 

1926    34.758  1.509          2.389'  4.805  43,462 

1927    31.814  1.737          2.764  5.584  41.898 

1928    29.511  1.991          2.918  6.215  40.635 

1929    27,988  1.373          2,852  6.194  38,408 


BAKERIES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

In  1929  bakeries  in  the  Netherlands  numbered  8.047,  or  roughly  one  estab- 
lishment for  every  1,000  of  the  population.  Out  of  the  total,  7,979  bakeries 
operated  only  one  shop,  while  the  remaining  eighty-six  operated  from  two  up 
to  a  maximum  of  fifty-seven.  The  five  largest  chain  bakeries  conducted  fifty- 
seven,  forty-eight,  thirty-seven,  twenty-one,  and  nineteen  stores  respectively. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  the  bread  sold  in  the  Netherlands  is  handled  through 
bread  shops,  a  certain  quantity  is  also  handled  by  grocery  stores  who  sell  it 
on  commission  on  behalf  of  the  bakers. 
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It  has  recently  been  rumoured  that  a  Rotterdam  firm  operating  an  exten- 
sive chain  of  confectionery  stores  in  different  parts  of  Holland  were  also  to  go 
into  the  bakery  business,  and  that  they  planned  to  retail  bread  at  lower  prices 
than  those  obtaining  elsewhere.  No  confirmation  of  this  is  obtainable,  however. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD 

Bread  is  sold  in  Holland  in  loaves  of  400  and  800  grams  (0-808  and  1-616 
pound).  There  is  always  some  difference  in  prices,  depending  on  where  the 
purchasing  is  done,  but  the  standard  net  retail  quotations  in  Rotterdam  per 
loaf  of  800  grams  during  1930  were  as  follows: — 

Milk  Bread  Water  Bread         Brown  Bread 

Fl.  Fl.  Fl. 

January  1                      0.25  (10.  cents)  0.21  (8  cents)  0.19  (7|  cents) 

September  1                   0.24  0.20  0.18 

October  27                      0.23  (  0  cents)  0.19  0.18 

November  24                  0.22  0.18  (7  cents)  0.17 

While  there  have  been  three  falls  in  price  since  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  decline  has  not  been  in  unison  with  the  fall  in  flour  prices.  The  flour  on 
which  the  above  statistics  are  based  cost  16  fl.  ($6.40)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  10-75  fl.  ($4.30)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  free 
in  warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  BREAD 

In  June,  1930,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Netherlands  Ministry  of 
Labour  conducted  an  investigation  regarding  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the 
country.  This  commission  made  a  study  of  the  foodstuffs  used  by  certain 
classes  of  the  population  for  both  the  morning  and  mid-day  meals.  It  revealed 
that  as  far  as  male  and  female  labourers  and  factory  hands,  as  well  as  pupils 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  are  concerned,  91  per  cent  of  them 
used  bread  as  their  principal  and  in  most  cases  their  only  article  of  diet.  With 
the  more  well-to-do  classes  the  proportion  of  bread  consumed  grows  consider- 
ably less. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  use 
of  bread  as  a  foodstuff  to  decline,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  the 
total  consumption  of  flour  figures  to  increase  in  comparison  with  the  increment 
in  population.  This  is  explained  by  the  substitution  of  potatoes,  which  are  less 
expensive,  by  shorter  working  hours  which  enable  working  people  to  return  to 
their  homes  for  hot  meals,  and  by  increasing  unemployment. 

Rye  bread  is  not  consumed  in  Holland  to  any  extent.  In  the  provinces  of 
Groningen,  Drenthe,  Friesland,  and  certain  parts  of  Gelderland  it  is  common, 
but  in  the  remaining  provinces  the  consumption  is  very  small.  There  are  a 
great  many  bakers  who  do  not  make  it  at  all.  There  are  no  standard  prices 
for  rye  bread,  but  the  cost  varies  from  15  to  20  cents  for  400  grams,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  rye  used. 


FLOUR  MARKETING  METHODS 

There  are  some  twenty-five  established  importing  firms  in  the  Netherlands, 
all  of  which  are  located  in  either  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam,  and  it  is  usual  for 
one  of  these  to  represent  one  Canadian  and  often  several  American  mills. 

Purchases  in  most  cases  are  made  cash  against  documents  on  quotations 
which  are  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam.  There  are  some  instances,  however, 
particularly  when  connections  are  old-established,  when  thirty  or  sixty  days' 
credit  is  granted. 

Importers  usually  buy  for  their  own  account,  although  occasionally,  with 
large  orders,  the  drafts  are  drawn  direct  on  the  purchaser.    Sales  are  made  to 
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the  large  bakeries,  co-operative  buying  organizations,  and  wholesalers.  The 
wholesalers  resell  to  grocery  stores  and  small  bakers. 

In  a  small  country  like  Holland  one  representative  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  market,  all  parts  of  which  are  easily  reached  from  either  of  the  two 
large  centres. 

The  Dutch  flour  importers  are  organized  into  two  associations — one  in 
Amsterdam  and  one  in  Rotterdam;  the  former  is  known  as  De  Nederlandsche 
Bond  van  Graan-  en  Meelhandelaren,  and  the  latter  as  the  Nederlandsche 
Bond  van  Meelimporteurs. 

TRANSIT  TRADE  IN  FLOUR 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  reference  was  made  to  the  transit  trade  in 
flour  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  had  developed  through  the 
Netherlands.  This  was  fostered  by  the  unstable  financial  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Central  Europe  following  the  war,  and  which  made  exporters  prefer 
to  do  business  through  the  medium  of  Dutch  houses,  in  which  they  have  con- 
fidence, rather  than  direct  to  the  consuming  countries. 

The  transit  trade  received  its  first  setback  in  1925  when  Germany  imposed 
a  duty  on  flour,  and  it  has  been  further  retarded  by  a  succession  of  increases 
in  this  duty.  More  recently  it  has  met  added  difficulties  on  account  of  restric- 
tions applied  in  Czechoslovakia. 

During  1924  the  transit  traffic  in  foreign  flour  amounted  to  165,914  tons. 
In  1925  it  fell  to  73,897  tons;  in  1926  to  29,501  tons;  in  1927  to  9,538  tons;  and 
in  1928  it  rose  very  slightly  to  9,981  tons.  In  1929  there  was  a  small  increase 
to  14,435  tons,  and  in  1930  a  further  advance  to  16,703  tons. 

While  Dutch  flour  importers  have  selling  connections  which  extend  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Holland,  the  volume  of  business  which  they  can  trans- 
act in  the  future  will  be  small  as  long  as  high  import  duties  and  other  difficulties 
have  to  be  contended  with  in  the  Central  European  countries. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

Both  wheat  and  flour  may  be  imported  into  the  Netherlands  duty-free 
except  when  packed  in  containers  of  1,200  grams  (2-64  pounds)  or  less,  in  which 
case  the  rate  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  neither  commodity  is  imported  under 
such  conditions,  however,  the  two  commodities  may  be  considered  to  be  on  the 
free  list. 

For  making  a  customs  declaration  covering  transit  cargo  there  is  a  minimum 
charge  per  contract  of  7.50  fl.  ($3),  with  a  maximum  of  35  fl.  ($14). 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

As  far  as  the  Netherlands  wheat  market  is  concerned,  the  extent  to  which 
Canada  will  participate  in  the  future  is  governed  fundamentally  by  price,  and 
with  the  present  large  wrorld  over-production  the  immediate  future  is  not  par- 
ticularly reassuring  unless  poor  crops  are  harvested  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

While  Canada  produces  a  wheat  which  possesses  qualities  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  these  qualities  are  not  essential  to  Dutch  millers,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  not  purchase  unless  the  price  is  favourable. 

In  countries  like  Germany,  a  percentage  of  Manitoba  hard  wheat  is  required 
to  strengthen  the  milling  mixture  for  consumers  who  prefer  the  variety  of  bread 
which  can  be  made  from  the  resulting  flour.  In  Holland,  however,  the  people 
are  used  to  a  soft  bread  containing  a  minimum  of  hard  wheat,  and  as  a  result 
Russian  or  Argentinian  grain  can  be  substituted  for  Canadian.  Owing  to  the 
location  of  the  country,  the  Dutch  miller  is  also  favourably  situated  for  pur- 
chasing in  whichever  of  the  world  markets  happens  to  be  the  most  suitable,  and 
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if  the  Canadian  price  is  too  far  out  of  line,  wheat  from  Canada  will  not  be 
bought.  Once  the  Dutch  millers  get  used  to  certain  types  of  wheat,  there  are 
n  i  sons  which  tend  to  make  them  want  to  continue  to  use  them,  but  once  sup- 
plies become  scarce  or  prices  high,  these  reasons  are  rapidly  overcome. 

It  is  probable  that  the  transit  trade  in  Canadian  hard  wheat  through  Rot- 
terdam will  continue,  although  the  large  volume  of  former  years  cannot  be 
expected.  With  the  high  German  duty  of  R.M.25  per  100  kilos,  millers  in  that 
country  can  afford  to  import  only  the  best  qualities  of  wheat.  It  is  also  possible 
thai  if  the  Dutch  mixing  law,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to,  is  finally 
ratified,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  slightly  stimulating  the  sale  of  Canadian 
wheat.  The  domestic  product  is  extremely  soft,  and  if  millers  must  use  25  per 
cen1  of  it  in  their  grinding,  it  may  be  that  additional  quantities  of  harder  wheat 
will  be  necessary  in  the  remaining  75  per  cent. 

As  far  as  the  flour  trade  is  concerned,  what  lies  ahead  is  also  dependent  on 
the  mixing  bill.  If  it  is  passed,  importers  claim  that  their  business  will  be  ruined 
and  that  the  domestic  millers  will  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  market. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  mixing  of  flour  can  be  done  effec- 
tively and  inexpensively  without  the  import  trade  being  seriously  injured.  At 
the  same  time  foreign  brands  which  have  been  known  in  the  Netherlands  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  this  alone  is  against  the  interests  of  the  importer. 

In  any  case,  the  loss  to  Canada  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  if  mixing  is  made  compulsory  it  might  even  strengthen  the 
present  limited  demand  for  hard  Canadian  flour. 


MARKET  FOR   RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  March  5,  1931. — Ten  years  ago  the  Norwegian  rubber  footwear 
industry  was  in  its  infancy.  The  industry  soon  commenced,  however,  to  show 
considerable  activity,  especially  in  the  heavier  lines.  As  the  demand  for 
Norwegian-made  goods  increased,  and  as  customs  tariffs  were  imposed,  the 
industry,  which  is  confined  to  two  companies,  continued  to  increase  production. 

For  a  long  time  North  American  factories  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  demand 
in  all  lines  of  rubber  footwear,  but  imports  from  North  American  plants  are 
steadily  declining,  although  imports  from  other  countries  are  increasing.  At 
the  same  time  Norwegian  production  is  increasing  to  the  point  which  permits- 
profitable  exports.  During  the  past  three  calendar  years  exports  of  Norwegian- 
made  rubber  shoes  and  rubbers  have  increased  as  follows:  1928,  170,712  kilos; 
1929,  257,282  kilos;  and  1930,  318,952  kilos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  imports  of  rubber  footwear  during  the  last 
three  calendar  years  have  declined  continuously  from  416,142  kilos  in  1928  to 
377,619  kilos  in  1929,  to  381,673  kilos  in  1930. 

The  production  of  the  Norwegian  plants  affects  principally  imports  of 
footwear  made  entirely  of  rubber.  Several  factors  contribute  to  the  increasing 
consumption  of  Norwegian  goods  in  this  line.  First  there  is  the  undoubted 
influence  of  the  11  Buy  Norwegian  Goods  "  campaign.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
fact  that  some  few  patterns  always  will  be  in  largest  demand.  On  these  the 
local  manufacturers  concentrate  production  and  advertising.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  advantage  of  carrying  small  stocks,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  new 
supplies  in  any  quantity  can  be  secured  from  the  factory  practically  imme- 
diately. It  may  be  claimed  that  an  independent  importing  wholesaler  can  meet 
such  competition.  He  can,  in  novelty  lines,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done 
to-day  in  special  Norwegian  lines  at  lower  prices  than  can  be  charged  for 
imported  goods.   Furthermore,  the  Norwegian  manufacturers  extend  to  retailers 
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a  graduated  bonus,  which  increases  for  each  retailer  with  total  sales.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  heavy  customs  tariff,  which  ranges  from  14-7  cents  to  27-5  cents 
per  pound. 

These  factors  restrict  imports  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  such  countries 
as  Russia  and  Japan  are  obtaining  an  increasing  share  of  the  business  because 
they  have  such  cheap  labour  that  they  are  able  to  offer  merchandise  of  accept- 
able quality  at  extremely  low  prices.  A  Norwegian  importer  who  has  just 
bought  from  Japan  through  a  London  house  10,000  pairs  of  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles,  a  line  not  yet  produced  in  Norway,  revealed  that  he  had  secured 
them  at  the  following  prices  per  dozen  pairs  c.i.f.  Oslo: — 

"A"  Quality  "B"  Quality 
s.   d.  s.  d. 

Men's   19    7  19  5 

Women's   loll  15  6 

Children's   12  11 

The  Russian  offering  was  a  light-weight  storm  rubber  of  excellent  quality, 
but  with  front  incorrectly  cut,  the  "  notches  "  being  too  deep  towards  the  toe. 
It  was  available  to  Scandinavian  importers  c.i.f.  free  port  Copenhagen  at  1.90 
kr.  per  pair,  or  less  than  51  cents. 

Japanese  exporters  were  also  offering  two  lines  of  rubber  boots  of  very 
light  weight  at  the  following  prices:  3s.  6d.  for  youths'  and  women's,  5s.  4d. 
for  men's  plain  knee  boot  with  a  bright  outer  finish,  and  3s.  8d.  and  5s.  9d.  for 
the  knee  boot  with  a  rough  exterior  resembling  what  some  makers  call  "  silk 
finish."   These  prices  were  c.i.f.  London. 

Only  one  comment  is  generally  made  regarding  Canadian  products,  and  that 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  are  excellent  in  every  way.  But  quality  alone  is 
not  selling  goods  in  Norway.  Price  is  the  ruling  consideration,  provided  quality 
is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  need.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  in  1931  will  be  in 
goods  that  will  give  service  during  one  season.  As  the  seasons  both  for  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles  and  rubbers  are  fairly  short,  low-priced,  low-quality 
products  will  bulk  largely  in  retail  sales  this  year,  and  perhaps  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  high-quality  goods,  for  which  a  fair,  but  higher,  price  has  to 
be  asked. 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINES 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  5,  1931. — Household  labour-saving  appliances  are  not 
in  anything  like  general  use  in  Germany  owing  to  the  cheapness  and  ready 
availability  of  domestic  labour.  But  the  trend  is  in  their  favour,  and  their 
utilization  is  increasing  gradually.  Demonstrations,  which  housewives  may 
attend,  are  given  of  machines  for  various  purposes,  and  window  displays  are 
made  by  retailers. 

In  particular,  Germany  offers  a  considerable  prospective  market  for  electric 
washing  machines  if  these  are  competitive  in  price.  While  various  machines 
of  this  kind  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  they  do  not  have  the  nicety  of  con- 
struction and  design  together  with  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  North  American 
•  products.  There  are  six  machines  of  American  make  on  the  market.  The  sales 
of  one  of  these,  through  their  own  German  organization,  were  as  great  during 
the  past  year  as  those  of  the  other  makes  combined,  and  during  the  spring  num- 
bered from  160  to  180  per  month,  the  figures  decreasing  as  the  year  progressed 
owing  to  the  stringent  monetary  conditions.  One  Canadian  make  recently  intro- 
duced has  met  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 

Retail  prices  of  electric  washing  machines  range  from  400  reichsmarks 
($95.24)  to  750  reichsmarks  ($178.57).    They  are  usually  sold  on  the  instal- 
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meat  plan,  credit  being  spread  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 
The  exporter  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
financing  bo  the  agent  or  representative,  and  to  give  substantial  assistance  in 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  initial  stages. 

The  voltages  in  Germany  vary  in  different  districts  and  even  within  the 
same  city,  so  that  manufacturers  of  electric  washing  machines  must  be  prepared 
to  supply  motors  accordingly.  The  usual  voltages  and  currents  required  are 
1 10  and  220  A.C.  50-cycle,  and  110  and  220  D.C.  A  fully  enclosed  motor  more 
readily  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  German  Electrical  Engineers' 
Association,  and  is,  moreover,  less  susceptible  to  damage  during  shipment  and 
when  in  operation. 

The  duty  on  electric  washing  machines  entering  Germany  is  6  reichsmarks 
per  100  kg.,  which  is  approximately  65  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  the  motor  is 
not  mounted  on  the  machine,  and  is  shipped  separately,  it  is  subject  to  a  rate 
of  40  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.,  or  4-3  cents  per  pound.  From  experience  it  has 
been  found  more  feasible  to  ship  the  motors  unmounted. 

BELGIAN  FARMERS  AND  TARIFF  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  23,  1931. — The  Belgian  farmer,  in  common  with  the 
farmers  of  other  countries,  has  seen  his  position  much  affected  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  farm  products  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years. 
For  months  the  various  farmers'  syndicates  have  been  agitating  for  higher  pro- 
tection on  farm  products. 

The  position  of  agriculture  in  Belgium  is  almost  without  parallel  in  any 
oilier  country.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  hardly  increased  at  all  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  as  it  covers  nearly  every  acre  of  arable  land  in  the 
country.  It  is  reported  that  a  hundred  years  ago  Belgium  was  self-supporting 
as  regards  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  the  population  of  this  small  country 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  century.  Despite  this  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  the  higher  and  more  modern  standard  of  living,  the  Belgian  farmer 
is  still  able  to  supply,  and  does  supply,  84  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements 
of  agricultural  products. 

With  such  a  consistently  increasing  population  all  around  him,  providing 
an  ever-growing  market  at  his  very  door  (the  longest  distance  between  two 
opposite  frontier  points  being  less  than  180  miles),  the  Belgian  farmer  has  not 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  by  careful  management  and 
scientific  methods  has  been  able  to  greatly  increase  his  yields.  The  number  of 
Belgians  occupied  on  the  land  did  not  increase  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as 
the  yield. 

Surrounding  countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  which  are  less 
thickly  populated,  also  vastly  improved  their  agriculture  during  the  same  period. 
The  farmers  of  these  countries  found  in  Belgium  a  ready  market  for  their  sur- 
plus products,  which  have  always  entered  the  country  practically  free  of  duty. 
Because  of  this  competition  and  of  his  failure  to  secure  what  he  regards  as 
adequate  tariff  protection,  the  Belgian  farmer  has  turned  to  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
flower  growing  of  the  most  intensive  kind,  either  in  the  open  or  under  glass.  The 
extent  of  the  horticultural  industry  may  be  realized  at  Malines,  between  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  where  every  single  piece  of  available  ground  is  under  truck  gar- 
dening; or  around  Hoyelaert  and  Groemendael,  where  the  ground  actually 
disappears  from  view  under  the  glasshouses  which  cover  every  foot  of  space; 
or  again  on  the  outskirts  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  where  florists'  greenhouses  extend 
for  hundreds  of  yards  in  depth  from  the  main  roads  and  for  miles  in  length. 

It  is  reported  that  the  average  gross  revenue  during  1928-29  derived  from 
an  acre  of  land  under  ordinary  cultivation  was  $90;  under  orchard  cultivation. 
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$180;  under  intensive  fruit  cultivation  (strawberries,  etc.),  $360;  under  truck 
gardening  cultivation,  $400;  under  glass,  90  cents  per  square  yard  for  grapes, 
60  cents  for  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  $2.50  for  the  flower  greenhouses. 
The  cultivation  of  endives  yields  a  gross  revenue  of  over  $400  per  acre. 

Gardening  requires  a  greater  amount  of  capital' and  labour,  but  there  is 
ample  compensation  in  the  higher  value  of  the  products  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
provides  work  at  home  for  the  many  children  of  the  large  Belgian  families. 

Until  lately,  garden  and  greenhouse  products  have  been  exported  in  increas- 
ing quantities  to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  German  Rhineland,  Northern 
France,  and  to  Paris;  also,  of  course,  and  principally  to  London.  Both  France  and 
Germany  have  recently  raised  their  tariffs,  and  due  to  the  world  depression 
such  exports  are  becoming  more  and  more  restricted.  Farmers  who  contem- 
plated turning  to  truck  gardening  must  perforce  keep  to  their  former  practice  of 
ordinary  mixed  farming.  They  find,  however,  that  lack  of  protection  from  the 
so-called  "  dumping  "  of  foreign  products  now  prevents  them  from  earning  a 
decent  living. 

A  few  days  ago  a  motion  was  brought  before  Parliament  asking  for  a 
tariff  increase  on  oats  from  6  to  21  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  actual  value  of 
the  franc  is  now  only  one-seventh  of  what  it  was  before  the  war;  the  duty  rate 
is  double.  Further  demands  by  the  farmers  are  expected  to  be  made  at  an 
early  date,  and  these  may  particularly  affect  other  Canadian  products.  The 
present  increase  of  duty  on  oats  principally  affects  Argentina,  Poland,  Ger- 
many, and  Roumania.  Canada's  share  has  not  been  very  important  as  com- 
pared with  these  countries. 

During  the  calendar  year  1930  the  duty  collected  on  the  10,916  millions  of 
francs'  worth  of  farm  produce  imported  into  Belgium  amounted  to  89  million 
francs,  or  slightly  less  than  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  SEPARATORS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  27,  1931. — In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian 
firm  regarding  the  Italian  market  for  separators  for  storage  batteries,  the  fol- 
lowing data  has  been  collected: — 

The  sale  of  separators  in  this  market  depends  largely  upon  price  and  credit 
conditions,  and  provided  the  goods  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  made  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  considerable  importation  from  the  United  States,  and  two  or 
three  Italian  companies  manufacture  separators,  mostly  of  poplar  wood,  while 
the  well-known  firm  of  Pirelli  manufacture  an  ebonite  separator  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  substitute.  While  the  Italian  wooden  separator  is  inferior  to  the 
American,  it  is  much  cheaper,  costing,  even  for  small  quantities,  from  seven  to 
eight  centesimi  of  Italian  lire  (about  half  a  Canadian  cent).  In  spite  of  the 
domestic  production  and  its  ebonite  substitute,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  market  for  importations  will  decline.  It  is  not  considered  advisable 
to  import  treated  separators  or  blanks;  completed  but  not  finished  separators 
are  preferred.  The  standard  measurements  in  general  request  on  the  Italian 
market  are  as  follows:  thickness,  about  2  mm.;  width,  150  mm.;  weight,  120 
mm.  (20  to  25  per  cent),  135  mm.  (50  per  cent),  145  mm.  (20  to  25  per  cent). 
Terms  are  from  90  to  120  days  draft  from  date  of  invoice. 

As  far  as  the  Canadian  yellow  cedar  separator  is  concerned,  it  compares 
favourably,  according  to  the  trade,  with  the  American  wooden  separator,  the 
latter  having  a  more  strongly  accentuated  odour  and  breaking  in  filaments, 
while  the  former  breaks  more  regularly  and  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of 
acetic  acid,  both  of  which  factors  are  of  undoubted  advantage  in  this  market. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA  IN  1930 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  February  2,  1931. — The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  in  1930  was 
valued  (in  Canadian  currency)  at  $265,332,374,  a  decrease  of  $115,800,008 
from  the  previous  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  merchandise  through  the  port  is 
estimated  at  3,784,159— a  decrease  of  476,381  tons  from  1929.  Exports  in  1930 
amounted  to  $149,659,677,  a  decline  of  $72,814,629;  and  imports  were  valued 
at  SI  15.672,697,  a  decline  of  $42,985,380. 

The  numbers  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  were  practically  the 
same  as  in  1929.  Those  entering  the  port  numbered  2,254  as  against  2,262  for 
the  previous  year,  and  clearings  were  2,205  as  against  2,204. 

With  the  decreased  volume  of  trade," a  decrease  is  also  noted  in  the  amount 
of  duties,  taxes,  etc.,  which  were  collected  by  the  port.  Those  collected  in  1930 
amounted  to  $8,372,646— a  decrease  of  $2,701,290  over  1929. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

According  to  the  various  groups,  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  Osaka 
for  1929  and  1930  were  as  follows,  expressed  in  dollars: — 

Exports  Imports 

1930               1929  1930  1929 

Foodstuffs                             $    2,594,328    $    3,489,569  $  7,717,820    $  9,320,400 

Raw  materials                           1,772,984         2,120,914  67,627,202  93,424,035 

Semi-manufactured  goods.       21.058,835       21,649,024  25.151,014  33,783,718 

Manufactured  goods  ....      117,724,431      188,671,909  13,185,582  19,006,387 


EXPORTS 

In  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  which  are  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  exports  of  the  port  of  Osaka,  most  of  the  articles  have  shown 
decreases  in  both  value  and  quantity.  This  is  also  the  case  in  semi- 
manufactured goods,  but  in  this  category  the  decreases  in  most  of  the  products 
have  been  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  export  of  copper,  which  was  valued  at 
$4,850,640  in  1930  as  against  $846,271  in  the  previous  year.  These  products 
were  exported  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  of  stocks  in  Japan. 

In  manufactured  goods,  in  which  the  largest  decrease  is  noted,  practically 
all  commodities  have  fallen  considerably  below  the  total  of  1929.  As  these 
exports  are  destined  mostly  for  China,  Hongkong,  and  India,  little  improve- 
ment is  expected  until  some  change  for  the  better  takes  place  in  the  silver  situa- 
tion. As  a  large  proportion  of  these  exports  are  cotton  goods,  considerable  con- 
cern is  being  felt  among  Japanese  cotton  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  low  price  of  silver  has  stimulated  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  China, 
which  is  taking  care  of  some  of  the  demand  which  was  formerly  supplied  by 
the  industries  in  Osaka.  During  the  last  few  months  there  have  also  been 
imports  of  low-priced  cotton  thread  from  China,  and  these  are  also  causing 
some  concern  to  the  industry  here. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  hemlock  were  valued  at  $9,424,827  as 
against  $14,833,519  in  1929.  This  decrease  is  due  in  part  to  lower  prices  being 
realized  for  lumber  in  this  market,  though  the  demand  during  the  year  has  been 
very  slack.  Leather  imports  amounted  to  $49,200  as  against  $59,857  in  1929, 
while  aluminium  has  increased  in  value — $3,596,143  as  against  $1,313,341. 
Imports  of  lead  ingots  and  slabs  were  valued  at  $2,872,453,  which  is  a  slight 
decrease  in  value  from  the  previous  year,  though  there  has  been  small  increase 
in  quantity.  Canada  is  credited  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  business  in  these 
items.  This  is  also  the  case  with  zinc  ingots,  slabs  and  grains,  which  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $1,802,514  as  against  $3,095,814  for  the  previous  year, 
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a  decrease  due  to  a  lower  price  and  to  a  smaller  volume  of  business.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  kraft  paper  is  being  shipped  from  Canada  to  Osaka:  imports 
were  valued  at  $322,003 — a  decrease  in  value  over  the  previous  year,  though 
the  volume  of  business  has  increased  slightly. 

Canada's  trade  with  osaka 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Osaka  to  Canada  are  relatively  insignificant,  and 
in  1930  amounted  to  $76,459,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year. 

Imports  into  the  port  of  Osaka  from  Canada  in  1930  amounted  to  $4,456,- 
869  as  against  $4,163,393  in  the  previous  year.  While  no  details  are  given 
regarding  the  individual  items  which  make  up  this  trade,  the  larger  part  is  in 
the  items  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  in  the  following:  asbestos,  cobalt 
oxide,  sodium  compound,  films,  nickel,  spark  plugs,  and  needles. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  CUSTOMS  FORMS 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  Ireland; 
writes  under  date  March  10,  1931: — 

It  is  desired  to  again  bring  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  that 
dutiable  goods  shipped  to  the  Irish  Free  State  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  customs  forms  as  specified  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Revenue  Com- 
missioners. In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariff  the  author- 
ized certificate  of  origin  (No.  120 — Sale)  must  be  used.  According  to  a  ruling 
of  the  Revenue  Commissioners,  the  proper  forms,  and  the  only  acceptable  ones, 
are  those  printed  and  sold  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Stationery  Office,  5  Nassau 
street,  Dublin,  and  obtainable  therefrom  at  sixpence  (12  cents)  per  dozen.  The 
use  of  any  other  form  is  likely  to  render  the  shipment  subject  to  the-  full  rate  of 
duty. 

At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  Canadian  exporters 
using  privately  printed  certificate  of  origin  forms,  providing  they  conform 
strictly  to  the  requirements  of  the  revised  form,  but  only  until  such  time  as 
present  stocks  in  the  hands  of  exporters  are  exhausted.  After  that  time,  it  is 
expected  that  supplies  will  be  obtained  from  the  Irish  Free  State  Printing  Office. 

A  stock  of  Irish  Free  State  regulation  forms  is  also  carried  at  the  Foreign 
Tariffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  African  Flour  Legislation 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1405 
(January  3,  1931),  page  17,  concerning  flour  import  restrictions  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  cables 
that  a  Flour  Import  Restriction  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  March  2.  The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Lower  House  on  March  13,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  cabling  (March  18)  the  measure  had  not  passed  the  Senate.  It 
is  understood  that  the  measure  will  prohibit  importation  of  flour  except  under 
permit. 

Increase  in  German  Duty  on  Rye 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  March  6,  1931,  that  the  German  Government  issued  a  decree  on 
March  5,  1931,  whereby  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  law  of  April  15,  1930,  the 
customs  duty  on  rye  is  increased  from  R.M.I 5  to  R.M.20  per  100  kg.,  with 
effect  from  March  6,  1931.  (One  reichsmark— R.M.— equals  $0-2382;  100  kilo- 
grams equals  220  pounds.) 
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Changes  in  Cuban  Duties  on  Paper  Products 

JAMES  CORMACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  March  9,  1931. — A  Cuban  Treasury  Department  decree,  effective 
January  21,  1931,  enacts  new  import  duties  affecting  certain  classes  of  card- 
board, bristolboard  and  their  manufactures.  The  new  law  is  designed  to  assist 
local  industries  which  have  recently  commenced  to  make  boxes,  etc.,  of  card- 
board and  similar  boards,  based  on  pulp  and  newsprint.  Strawboards  and 
chrome  boards  arc  not  made  in  Cuba,  but  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop 
some  fancy  board  for  which  there  is  a  small  demand.  Reductions  in  duties 
have  been  made  where  there  is  no  local  industry,  or  where  the  items  are  con- 
sidered  raw  or  semi-new  materials  for  such.  Strawboard  for  boxmaking  should 
therefore  be  a  good  import  line  in  Cuba. 

The  new  law  makes  many  new  classifications  which  make  comparisons 
with  the  old  items  difficult.  The  new  items  and  duties  are  detailed  below, 
together  with  the  rates  which  apparently  were  formerly  applicable  to  these 
commodities: — 

Old  General    New  General 
Tariff  Tariff 
Per  100  Kg.  (220.4  Lb.) 


Corrugated  pasteboard  in  sheets  or  rolls,  made  from 

straw  or  similar  base  ✓   $  2  00  $  1  00 

Cardboard,  coated  with  white  lead,  kaolin,  etc.,  in  sheets 

or  rolls   2  50  3  00 

Cardboard  made  from  waste  paper,  in  natural  colours, 

in  sheets  or  rolls   2  00  3  00 

Same  coloured,  or  covered  with  white  or  coloured  plain 

paper   2  50  3  50 

Fine   cardboard   or   bristolboard,   of   pulp,   white  or 

coloured,  covered  with  glazed  paper  or  with  fancy 

decorated,  in  sheets  or  rolls   4  60  6  00 

Cardboard  folded  boxes,  mountings,  or  parts  made  from 

waste  paper,  not  covered  or  ornamented   6  00  9  00 

Ordinary  cardboard  boxes  or  tubes,  not  covered  or  orna- 
mented   6  00  11  00 

Folded  cardboard  boxes,  and  parts,  coated  with  white 

lead,  Kaolin,  etc   6  00  12  00 

Setup  boxes  or  tubes,  and  parts,  coated  as  above  .....         6  00  14  00 

Corrugated  cardboard,  setup  boxes  and  parts,  or  sheets 

or  other  forms   10  00  14  00 

Folding  boxes,  setup,  or  folded  parts  for  boxes  made 
from  white  or  coloured  pulp,  cardboard,  glazed  or 

decorated   10  00  18  00 

Box  or  tube  setups  made  from  white  or  coloured  pulp, 

cardboard,  glazed  or  decorated   10  00  20  00 

Fine  bristolboards  or  cardboard  trimmed  or  cut  into 

cards  or  other   forms,  not  printed,   engraved  or 

decorated   10  00  15  00 

Other  manufactures  of  bristolboard,  fine,  or  other  card- 
board not  specially  mentioned  in  the  complete  tariff       10  00  15  00 


The  foregoing,  goods  when  type-printed  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  duty.  If  they  are  engraved,  photographed  or  lithographed,  or  bear 
any  other  kind  of  reproduction  not  specially  mentioned,  they  are  dutiable 
under  items  appearing  elsewhere  in  the  tariff. 

All  the  above  items  are  dutiable  on  gross  weight,  including  all  ordinary 
coverings  or  containers,  with  a  tare  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for  those  in  boxes 
and  3  per  cent  for  those  in  other  containers. 

The  general  tariff  rates  quoted  above  apply  to  all  countries  except  the 
United  States,  which  receives  a  preference  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duties. 
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Yugoslav  Grain  and  Flour  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  Yugoslav  grain  or  flour  duties  quoted  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  393,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman 
writes  that  the  increases  do  not  apply  to  favoured  nations  like  Canada.  The 
rates  to  Canada  therefore  remain  as  follows: — 


Per  100  Kg. 

Wheat,  rye  and  spell   5    gold  dinars 

Maize   2A  gold  dinars 

Flour  of  all   kinds,  except  rice,   lentil  and. 

potato  flour   8    gold  dinars 


Equivalent 
per  100  Lb. 

44c  ents 
22  cents 

70  cents 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  23 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  23,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  16,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Koumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  %\ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

nuadelouDe  Franc 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

uuieia 

Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

i>anK  lit 

Mar.  16 

i\!  ai .  /o 

.1407 

$  .1406 

$  .1412 

5 

.1390 

.1394 

.  1393 

24 

.0072 

.0072 

.0073 

9 

.  0296 

.  0296 

4 

.2680 

.2675 

.2676 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

!o392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

.2382 

.2381 

.2384 

5 

4] 8666 

4^8596 

4^8615 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4008 

.4010 

24 

.1749 

.1750 

.1750 

54 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

5i 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

54 

.2680 

.2675 

.2676 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

74 

.0060 

.0060 

.0059 

9 

.  1068 

.1070 

6 

.2680 

.2678 

.2679 

8 

.1930 

.1924 

.1925 

2 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

2 

.4244 

.3487 

.3475 

.1196 

.0825 

.0810 

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9678 

.9678 

7 

.4985 

.1746 

.4734 

6-7 

.40 

.2850 

.  2900 

7 

.1930 

.1725 

.1700 

1.0342 

.  7552 

.  7550 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0007 

.2610 

.2520 

.3650 

.3613 

.3626 

7 

.4985 

.4941 

.4941 

5.11 

.4020 

.4011 

.4010 

44 

.3326 

.3251 

.*4424 

.4401 

.4400 

.5678 

.  5632 

.5631 

1.013 

1. oop— 1. oil  1 

0021/v>— 1.01% 

4.8066 

4.8590 

4.8615 

1.013 

1.004—l.Olf  1 

00l%2— 1.012%2 

.  0392 

.  0393 

.0392 

0?92 

.  0393 

.  0392 

4.943 

4.9826 

4.9846 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  >v i t li  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
Btate  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
usinj:  Bent  ley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  'the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  'be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mart's  (Ont.), 
Pom  kje  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadians  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1571.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish,  such  as  canned  salmon,  pilchards,  and  lobster. 

1572.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds.. 

Miscellaneous 

1573.  Hog  Casings. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  distributors  with  an  established  con- 
nection for  the  disposal  of  various  grades  of  hog  casings,  having  considerable  experience  in 
the  handling  of  imports  from  Canada,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  pro- 
ducer with  a  view  to  representation. 

1574.  A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  resin  for  soap  manufacture. 

1575.  Wooden  Handles. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers  desire  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port 
quotations,  in  sterling  preferred,  on  wood  handles  for  metal  forks  and  for  felling  axes. 

1576.  Timber. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  timber  brokers  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch 
with  reliable  Canadian  shippers  of  various  woods  with  a  view  to  an  agency  in  that  area. 

1577.  British  Columbian  Woods. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  operating  in  the  North- 
east Coast  of  England  district  are  open  to  hear  from  a  reliable  Canadian  exporter  of  Douglas 
fir  and  other  British  Columbian  woods. 

1578.  Paper. — Dutch  agency  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
paper  (all  kinds). 

1579.  Hay  Rakes  and  Forks. — A  Bristol  firm  of  importers  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  hay  rakes  and  two-pronged  steel  hay  forks,  on 
which  they  ask  for  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations,  preferably  in  sterling. 

1580.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  reliable  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  French  ports  on  the  above  commodity. 

1581.  Asbestos  Fibres.— A  South  Wales  firm  desire  supplies  of  asbestos  fibres  for  the 
production  of  asbestos  cement.  Approximate  requirements  500  tons  per  annum. 
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STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  EAST  AFRICAN  PORTS 

In  case  the  announcement  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Com- 
pany's service  to  the  Mediterranean  and  East  Africa  had  been  temporarily 
discontinued,  may  have  conveyed  to  Canadian  shippers  the  impression  that 
there  is  now  no  direct  service  to  these  ports,  it  is  desired  to  state  that  the 
American  and  Indian  Line  (Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Company, 
Limited  are  continuing  their  monthly  service  from  West  St.  John  to  Alexandria, 
Red  Sea  ports,  British  East  African  ports,  and  also  to  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 
Steamers  sail  about  the  23rd  of  each  month. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  3;  Kings  County,  March  31;  Evanger, 
April  21 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  3. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  5  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  March  31;   Grey  County,  April  7 — both  County  Line. 
To  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavia,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
April  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  3. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  April  3;   Bcaverburn,  April  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10;  Montrose, 
April  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  April  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  April  16 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  April  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Fabian  (does  not  call  at  Rangoon  or  Calcutta),  April  23;  a  steamer,  May  23— 
both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  6;  Lady  Drake,  April  20 
— both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  April  4;  Italia,  April  18— both  Ocean  Dominion 
(do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  April  11 ;  San  Bias,  April  25 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ausonia,  March  30;  Ascania,  April  13 — both  Cunard  Line;  Maryland, 
White  Star  Line,  April  6. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  April  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2 — both  Furness  Line; 
Atlantian,  March  30;  Laurentic,  April  13 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Atlantian,  White  Star  Line,  March  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Svxinsea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6. 
To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  April  5;  Pennland,  April  19— both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Glasgov). — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  March  30  and  May  3;  Drottningholm,  April  13  and  May 
17 — both  Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Hanoi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  March  31  and  April  14  and  28 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Sylvia,  April  4  and  18;  Rosalind,  April  11  and  25 — 
both  Red  Cross-Furness  Line;  Newfoundland,  April  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2 — both  Furness 
Line;  Sambro,  April  8  and  22;  Farnorth,  March  31  and  xA.pril  14  and  28 — both  Farquhar 
Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
14;  Lady  Drake,  April  28 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  April  10;  Italia,  April  24 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 
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S  %to    Domvngo j  Porto   Rico,   Guadeloupe,   Martinique,  Barbados,   Trinidad  and 
Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  8;   Champlain,  April  22 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bt  rmuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — ■ 
Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  2  and  31;  Lady  Somers,  April  9;  Cathcart  (calls 
at  Kingston  only),  April  17;  Lady  Rodney,  April  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  1  and  29;  Calabria,  April  15  and  May  13 — both  Pick- 
lord  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Yorck,  April  25;  Luetzow,  May  9 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  April  23. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  ^Canadian 
National,  April  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  May  2;  Paris  Maru,  May  16 — both  Osaka 
Sliosen  Kaisha;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  7;  Protesilaus,  April  7; 
Teucer,  April  28;  Ixion,  May  19 — all  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong); 
I  oma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai),  Tacoma 
Oriental  Stemship  Co.,  April  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
:  •  Nagasaki),  April  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  April  25;  Empress  of 
Asia  (a  1st)  calls  at  Nagasaki),  May  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle,  April  12;  Everett,  Ma}'  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  April  2; 
Manila  Maru,  April  5;  Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  April  26 — all  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha;  Yokohama  Mam,  April  10;  Hiye  Maru,  April  30 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Corneville,  Klaveness  Line,  April  19  (also  calls 
at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  a?id  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  1;  Aorangi,  April  29 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belaivan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  April  5;   Bintang,  May  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  16;   Golden  West,  May  14 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna  (also  calls  at  New  Ply- 
mouth, Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  April  9;  Hauraki  (also  calls  at  Adelaide),  May  1 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Roxen,  April  3;  Bullaren.. 
May — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  April  11. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  March  30;  Loch  Goil,  April  12; 
Drechtdyk,  April  27;  Kinderdyk,  May  10;  Loch  Katrine,  May  25— all  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,  April  2;  San  Francisco,  April  23;  Oak- 
land, May  11 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchess 
d'Aosta,  April  1;  Cellina,  April  6;  California,  April  27 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  April  9;   Heranger,  May  5 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Jose,  April  15;  Washington,  April  15; 
San  Antonia,  May  13 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  March  29;  West  Notus,  April 
17;  West  Mahwah,  May  6 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West 
Honaker,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  April  15  (also  calls 
at  Puerto  Colombia). 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Georgetown  (Demerara).— 
Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd..  about  April  11. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department* 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

\    B.  Mi  iuhman.  Via  Man/oni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

o:  J,  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imiperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Sitraits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jembanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B:  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  COSGRAVE'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  China,  will 
arrive  in  Vancouver  on  April  18. 

Firms  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Vancouver. 


CARTELS  IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  6,  1931. — Germany  may  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding 
example  of  an  industrial  country  which  has  pursued  a  policy  of  non-interference 
with  combinations.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy  a  form  of  combination 
lower  than  the  trust  prevails  in  Germany.  This  form  of  combination  is  known 
as  the  "  cartel."  It  has  undoubtedly  served  to  preserve  small  financially 
independent  business  enterprises  which  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  into 
bankruptcy  or  absorbed  by  a  few  large  enterprises  to  form  trusts. 

The  situation  in  Germany  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cartels, 
>mmenced  to  appear  with  the  rapid  development  of  industry  following 
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the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  in  1870.  The  comparatively  limited 
natural  resources  and  the  high  density  of  population  make  the  struggle  for 
existence  very  keen  among  German  industries.  This  leads  to  a  constant  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  per  unit.  Consequently  there  is  a  tendency  to 
an  increase  of  capacity  with  a  view  to  deriving  the  benefits  of  lower  per  unit 
costs  resulting  from  large-scale  production.  It  was  largely  these  conditions 
which  led  the  German  industrialists  to  unwillingly  combine  in  cartels  as  an 
alternative  to  wasteful  competition. 

NATURE  OF  THE  GERMAN  CARTELS 

Professor  Liefmann,  the  leading  German  authority  on  the  subject,  has 
defined  a  cartel  as  "  a  voluntary  combination  or  association  of  independent 
business  enterprises  of  the  same  kind  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  mono- 
polistic control  of  the  market."  There  are  several  kinds  of  cartels  in  Germany. 
The  first  cartels  formed  after  the  financial  panic  of  1873  were  price-fixing  car- 
tels. Next  in  importance  are  the  quota  cartels,  which  limit  and  regulate  the 
output  of  an  industry  in  order  to  prevent  overproduction.  There  are  also  cartels 
for  imposing  uniform  selling  conditions.  This  kind  of  cartel  was  especially 
important  during  the  inflation  period,  when  they  used  their  monopolistic  posi- 
tion to  pass  on  all  inflation  risks  to  the  buyers.  There  are  also  cartels  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  allotment  of  exclusive  sales  territories  among  their 
members,  while  others  pool  and  share  patent  rights. 

Some  cartels,  especially  the  most  influential,  represent  a  combination  of 
the  various  forms  described  above.  Thus  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  Coal  Syn- 
dicate, the  powerful  Ruhr  coal  cartel,  is  both  a  price-fixing  and  quota  cartel 
and  also  has  a  central  sales  agency.  Three  other  cartels  which  play  a  pre- 
dominant part  in  the  economic  life  of  Germany  are  the  Steel  Works  Association, 
embracing  a  number  of  sub-cartels  for  different  iron  and  steel  products,  the 
Ingot  Steel  Cartel,  and  the  German  Potash  Syndicate.  These  are  all  price- 
fixing  and  quota  cartels  of  the  highest  type  and  some  maintain  central  selling 
agencies.  Besides  these  there  are  a  variety  of  other  cartels  in  Germany  of 
different  types  regulating  the  sale  of  many  products.  The  estimates  of  the 
number  of  German  cartels  range  from  385  to  3,000  according  to  the  strictness 
with  which  the  definition  of  a  cartel  is  applied.  Excluding  the  cartels  and 
trade  associations  for  regulating  conditions  of  sale,  the  number  of  strictly  price- 
fixing  cartels  would  appear  to  range  between  500  and  600. 

GOVERNMENTAL  SUPERVISION 

The  development  of  cartels  in  Germany  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
legislative  interference.  Since  no  laws  to  the  contrary  were  enacted,  contracts 
to  limit  the  amount  of  output  or  to  sell  goods  at  a  certain  price  were  upheld 
in  German  courts.  Freedom  to  compete  was  held  to  imply  as  a  corrollary  of 
freedom  to  combine.  Criticisms  of  the  cartels  have  been  frequent  ever  since 
they  made  their  appearance,  but  generally  they  have  been  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity. This  was  more  or  less  the  attitude  of  the  Government  before  the  war 
and  it  was  considered  necessary  only  to  prevent  abuses  and  unfair  practices 
by  a  policy  of  neutral  observation.  The  readiness  with  which  the  strong 
Imperial  Government  was  prone  to  intervene  in  matters  affecting  the  public 
interest  served  as  an  effective  check  on  the  activities  of  the  cartels.  The  ques- 
tion of  introducing  legislation  to  supervise  and  control  the  cartels  was  debated 
on  several  occasions  in  the  Reichstag,  but  the  lack  of  constructive  proposals 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  economic  consequences  of  a  general  cartel  law  led  to 
no  definite  results.  The  Government  continued  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
neutral  observation,  declining  to  abandon  the  policy  of  non-interference  wTith 
the  cartels  in  the  absence  of  acceptable  constructive  proposals. 
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ENACTMENT  OF  THE  CARTEL  LAW 

After  the  war  the  agitation  against  the  cartels  commenced  to  become  more 
coherent,  largely  on  account  of  the  greater  influence  of  the  Socialists.  The 
national  organizations  of  industry  and  trade,  recognizing  that  the  whole  cartel 
movement  was  threatened  by  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
cartels,  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the 
elimination  of  these  abuses.  As  a  result  the  Cartel  Mediation  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1921,  but  this  board  had  no  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions  except 
through  the  influence  of  the  national  associations.  The  inflation  period  with 
its  rapidly  changing  price  levels  and  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  selling  condition 
cartels  in  passing  on  all  inflation  risks  to  the  buyer  brought  about  increased 
public  indignation.  At  the  same  time  the  influential  co-operative  societies  came 
to  the  front  in  the  agitation  against  the  cartels  as  a  consequence  of  contracts 
concluded  between  industrial  cartels  and  the  wholesale  trade  excluding  the  co- 
operatives from  direct  purchases.  The  growing  indignation  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  action  and  the  Stresemann  Government  at  the  climax  of  the  infla- 
tion period  enacted  the  Cartel  Law  of  November  2,  1923. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CARTEL  LAW 

This  is  the  law  under  which  cartels  are  now  regulated.  The  law  is  directed 
against  abuses  of  economic  power  and  affects  trusts  as  well  as  cartels.  The 
effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  place  governmental  supervision  on  a  legal  basis 
and  to  supplement  the  private  mediation  board  with  the  possibility  of  direct 
governmental  interference.  This  been  chiefly  done  by  the  creation  of  a  special 
cartel  court.  The  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  has  the  power  to  decide  whether 
a  case  shall  first  be  brought  before  a  mediation  board  or  immediately  be  brought 
before  the  cartel  court.  The  law  requires  that  all  cartel  agreements  must  be  in 
writing,  and  the  minister  has  the  right  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  agreement.  An 
agreement  is  void  if  it  excludes  or  hinders  an  appeal  by  a  member  to  the  cartel 
court.  When  an  agreement  endangers  the  public  welfare  or  business  as  a  whole 
it  may  be  cancelled  by  the  cartel  court  upon  application  of  the  minister. 
Instances  justifying  the  annulment  of  a  cartel  agreement  are  the  curtailment 
of  production  contrary  to  the  national  economic  interest,  the  maintenance  of 
prices  at  an  unduly  high  level,  and  the  interference  of  economic  freedom  through 
inequitable  sales  conditions.  A  member  of  a  cartel  has  the  right  to  withdraw 
upon  reasons  of  weight,  the  decision  of  the  cartel  court  being  final  as  to  what 
constitute  reasons  of  weight.  An  important  section  of  the  law  empowers  the 
cartel  court  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  to  dissolve  a 
monopoly  where  business  as  a  whole  or  the  public  welfare  are  considered  to  be 
threatened  thereby. 

THE  EMERGENCY  DECREE 

In  spite  of  the  far-reaching  powers  conferred  by  the  cartel  law,  the  Govern- 
ment this  year  felt  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  law  in  order  to  make 
effective  its  campaign  for  the  reduction  of  prices.  Accordingly  the  emergency 
decree  of  July  27,  1930,  practically  empowered  the  Government  to  dissolve  any 
cartel  whose  effects  they  considered  anti-social,  without  right  of  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  concerned.  Before  action  can  be  taken  under  the  cartel  law 
it  usually  must  be  demonstrated  that  prices  are  being  maintained  by  monopo- 
listic agreement,  whereas  under  the  emergency  decree  the  Government  can 
annul  cartel  agreements  which  serve  to  keep  up  prices  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare  even  without  the  existence  of  a  monopoly.  The  decree  also  empowers 
the  Government  to  lower  or  remove  customs  duties  on  products  the  prices  of 
which  are  maintained  by  agreements  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  decree. 

The  emergency  decree  provided  that  the  Government  should  request  the 
Federal  Economic  Council  to  pronounce  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  powers 
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conferred  by  the  decree  In  its  decision,  made  public  in  November,  the  Econo- 
mic Council  recommended  proceedings  in  certain  cases  affecting  the  coal,  brick 
and  tile,  and  carpet  industries.  Action  would  have  been  recommended  against 
the  cement  cart  id  if  a  price  reduction  had  not  been  made  voluntarily  in  a  few 
days  before  publication  of  the  decision.  The  Council  strongly  urged  in  the 
interests  of  national  economy  a  reduction  in  iron  prices,  but  at  the  same  time 
book  cognizance  of  the  special  difficulties  of  the  iron  industry.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  emergency  decree,  the  same  as  the  cartel  law,  is  not 
directed  against  the  cartel  movement,  but  only  seeks  to  curb  those  activities  of 
the  cartels  which  are  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS 

D.  H.  Ross.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Fish  other  than  Canned  Salmon 

TINNED  OR  CANNED  HERRINGS  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS 

The  Australian  demand  for  canned  herrings  is  second  in  importance  to  that 
for  canned  salmon,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  most  popular  fish  retailed  at 
a  low  price.  Normally,  fresh  herrings  are  imported  in  about  equal  quantities 
of  7-  and  14-ounce  cans  and  1-pound  tall  and  flat  cans.  Herrings  in  tomato 
sauce  are  imported  in  -J-pound  and  1 -pound  oval  cans.  Exception  was  taken 
to  the  quality  of  tomato  sauce  in  the  early  shipments  of  Canadian  herrings,  and 
while  some  packers  have  undoubtedly  much  improved  their  sauce,  yet  others 
have  not  been  so  successful  and  this  trade  has  not  been  revived.  The  Aus- 
tralian consumer  has  become  accustomed  to  herrings  in  rich  red  tomato  sauce, 
hence  packers  failing  in  this  essential  must  anticipate  a  cessation  of  orders  from 
this  market  when  liberal  quantities  of  the  old-established  London  brands  are 
available. 

Kippered  herrings  in  oval  cans  are  always  in  steady  demand,  while  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  same  line  in  boxes  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Choice  small  red  herrings,  containing  G,  12,  24,  and  100  fish  respectively 
to  the  can,  find  a  comparatively  limited  sale.  In  normal  years  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  white  salted  herrings  in  tins  containing  respectively  \  dozen,  1  dozen, 
and  2  dozen  fish  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  trade  may 
be  revived. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  SARDINES 

The  importations  of  sardines  in  the  aggregate  has  varied  little  in  recent 
years,  approximating  in  quantity  some  2,300,000  pounds  weight  in  various  sizes 
of  tins.  This  line  enjoys  an  all-the-year-round  demand,  but — as  in  the  case 
of  other  fish  products — the  consumption  is  much  larger  in  the  summer  months 
(October  to  March)  and  reaches  its  apex  during  the  Lenten  period. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  importations  in  1929-30  are  given  thus: — 

Lb.  f 

United  Kingdom   361,372  19,832 

Canada   293,840  11,810 

France   12,990  1.201 

Italy   8,303  797 

Japan   2,401  276 

Norway   1,362,179  85,942 

Portugal   244,119  21.264 

Sweden   5,029  211 

United  States   6,403  240 

Other  foreign  countries   1,776  96 

Total   2,298,478  141,669 
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When  prices  were  quoted  for  sardines  of  the  1930  pack  the  Australian 
market  had  a  large  carry-over  from  the  previous  year,  and  as  a  consequence 
orders  placed  were  exceptionally  light,  yet  in  normal  years  the  trade  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration. 

SARDINES  FROM  NORWAY 

For  many  years  Norway  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  sardines  imported 
into  Australia,  under  the  designation  of  "  Sild  "  (the  cheaper  line)  and  11  Bris- 
ling," but  more  recently  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
has  reduced  that  old-established  trade. 

Norwegian  sardines  are  packed  in  boxes  each  containing  100  tins,  and  their 
respective  sizes  are  sixteen,  eight,  four,  and  two  tins  to  the  pound,  the  largest 
demand  being  for  four  to  the  pound.  Generally,  the  market  preference  is  for 
smoked  sardines.  This  line  is  undoubtedly  popular,  for  not  only  has  it  met 
the  taste  of  consumers,  but  packers  have  also  materially  contributed  to  the 
demand  through  liberal  advertising  and  introducing  their  product  thoroughly 
to  the  Australian  people. 

ENGLISH  SARDINES 

For  the  last  two  years  English  sardines  have  increased  their  sale  in  Australia, 
and  this  has  particularly  affected  Norwegian  Sild  and  Brisling.  Apart  from  the 
tariff  preference,  quotations  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  lower  than 
from  Norway,  though  importers  state  that  the  quality  is  not  quite  so  good,  but 
the  lower  prices  enabled  British  packers  to  make  inroads  into  the  old-established 
trade.  Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  the  British  pack  has  improved,  and  their 
offering  of  sardines  in  arachid  oil — at  a  lower  price  than  in  olive  oil — has  created 
sales,  for  in  this  line  price  is  seemingly  the  first  consideration. 

SARDINES    FROM    PORTUGAL   AND  FRANCE 

For  many  years  Portuguese  sardines  had  a  great  vogue  throughout  Aus- 
tralia, and  until  the  advent  of  Norwegian  competition  (at  lower  prices)  prac- 
tically controlled  the  Commonwealth  trade  in  this  line.  Concurrently,  there 
were  lesser  importations  from  France,  and  buyers  state  that  importations  of 
special  brands  from  both  Portugal  and  France  will  continue  to  enter,  more  or 
less,  into  the  trade  of  grocers  selling  high-class  or  delicatessen  goods.  The  pack- 
ing and  sizes  of  tins  are  similar  to  those  from  Norway. 

CANADIAN  SARDINES 

The  marked  improvement  in  recent  years  in  the  grading  and  packing  of 
Canadian  sardines — the  product  of  the  Maritime  Provinces — has  steadily 
advanced  their  reputation  in  public  favour  throughout  Australia.  The  chief 
competition  is  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

One  disadvantage  to  obtaining  a  larger  sale  is  the  limiting  of  the  contents 
of  tins  to  one  size — nominal  quarters — while  the  English  and  Norwegian  pack 
can  be  obtained  in  sixteenths,  eighths,  quarters,  and  halves,  and,  in  addition, 
numbers  of  labels  are  available  which  permits  the  allotting  of  a  special  label 
to  individual  merchant  buyers. 

On  expert  authority,  the  sale  of  Canadian  sardines  could  be  increased  by 
packing  in  sixteenths  and  halves  (in  addition  to  quarters),  eighths  not  being 
considered  necessary.  Further,  they  would  be  more  favoured  by  packing  in 
the  modern  key-opening  tin  with  flap  which  only  requires  turning  back  the 
key,  whereas  the  Canadian  tin  has  to  be  opened  with  a  knife  or  can-opener,  the 
flap  being  then  worked  up,  which  in  comparison  with  competing  lines  is  con- 
sidered an  awkward  and  messy  job;  besides  which  a  can-opener  is  often  not 
available. 
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Through  adverse  weather  conditions  causing  a  somewhat  limited  pack,  sup- 
plies available  for  Australia  have  in  some  recent  seasons  been  restricted. 

Importers  state  that  because  Canadian  sardines  are  not  smoked  they  do 
not  find  favour  with  all  buyers,  but  the  uniformity  and  excellence  of  the  pack 
in  recent  years  has  completely  restored  this  line  to  public  confidence.  While 
Canadian  sardines  have  most  efficient  representation  in  the  principal  Australian 
centres,  it  is  considered  that — as  in  the  case  of  Norwegian — the  demand  could 
be  increased  by  judicious  advertising. 

CANNED  OYSTERS 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  canned  oysters  (and  oysters  in  glass) 
throughout  Australia,  and  for  many  years  two  United  States  brands  dominated 
this  market.  Despite  repeated  attempts  to  secure  Canadian  sources  of  supply, 
no  success  has  been  attained. 

With  the  general  development  of  trade  in  foodstuffs  packed  in  glass  must 
be  included  oysters  which,  in  5-ounce  jars,  present  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  arc  appreciated  by  better-class  grocers  and  delicatessen  shops.  Packers 
give  a  guarantee  of  keeping  quality  for  a  period  after  arrival  in  Australia,  and 
breakage  so  far  has  been  light  owing  to  careful  packing. 

The  proportion  of  sales  of  glass  jars  in  comparison  with  tins  will  always 
favour  tins  because  of  the  cost  of  the  jars.  The  packing  is  in  cases  containing 
either  forty-eight  tins  or  twenty-four  jars  each  containing  5  ounces,  though 
cases  containing  forty-eight  tins  of  12  ounces  are  also  imported. 

More  recently  canned  oysters  from  New  Zealand  have  been  introduced, 
and  some  importers  claim  that  these  are  superior  in  quality  to  those  from  the 
United  States  as  they  are  shipped  promptly  after  being  packed. 

By  placing  orders  in  New  Zealand,  delivery  of  comparatively  limited  quan- 
tities can  be  obtained  from  week  to  week,  whereas  formerly  indents  were  placed 
for  100  or  200  cases — as  the  case  might  be;  hence  importations  into  Australia 
from  the  sister  Dominion  have  a  decided  advantage. 

CANNED  LOBSTERS  FROM  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

At  one  period  there  was  a  fair  importation  into  Australia  of  high-class  Nova 
Scotian  lobsters,  but,  wmile  there  is  still  a  limited  sale  for  this  line,  the  volume 
of  the  trade  declined  with  the  introduction  of  competing  and  substitute  goods 
landed  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

In  high-class  grocery  stores  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  etc.,  canned  lobsters 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  sold,  but  inquiries  made  indicate  that  the 
demand  is  limited  and  the  outlook  for  an  increased  trade,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  not  encouraging.  Importers,  however,  appear  satisfied  with  their 
present  sources  of  supply  and  emphasize  the  quality  of  Canadian  lobsters  being 
far  superior  to  that  of  competing  and  cheaper  lines  of  shell  fish  which  dominate 
the  market. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CANNED  LOBSTER 

For  many  years,  through  persistent  effort  by  the  packers,  South  African 
canned  lobsters  in  ^-  and  1 -pound  cans  were  largely  sold  in  Australia.  While 
admittedly  the  quality  cannot  bear  comparison  wTith  Canadian  lobsters,  yet  it 
provided  a  substitute  for  the  superior  quality  at  a  much  less  cost.  Curiously, 
South  African  lobsters  are  to-day  almost  unsaleable  in  Australia — at  least  the 
importations  have  become  almost  negligible — since  Japanese  crabmeat  became 
more  popular  as  a  substitute. 

JAPANESE  CANNED  FISH  AND  CRABMEAT 

Excluding  Japanese  canned  salmon  (dwrelt  upon  in  previous  paragraphs), 
Japanese  packers  have  over  a  period  of  years  shipped  fair  quantities  of  white- 
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bait,  prawns,  and  shrimps  to  Australia.  More  recently  the  sales  of  crabmeat 
have  substantially  increased,  and  this  line  is  in  very  popular  demand,  and  to 
a  great  extent  has  replaced  both  Canadian  and  South  African  lobsters. 

Within  the  last  six  months  Korean  crabmeat  has  been  introduced  at  a 
much  less  price,  and  while  admittedly  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Japanese  line,  yet 
it  is  proving  a  serious  competitor — and  price  seems  to  be  the  chief  consideration. 

Some  Japanese  fish  pastes — notably  sardine — are  also  meeting  with 
increased  sales  in  Australia:  and  this  line  is  in  fair  demand. 

POTTED   AND   CONCENTRATED  FLSH 

With  the  exception  of  limited  values  from  other  countries  ''aggregating 
£6,042  in  1930),  practically  all  the  importations  of  potted  and  concentrated  fish 
— including  extracts  and  caviare — landed  in  Australia  is  of  United  Kingdom 
origin. 

The  values  of  the  imports  in  recent  years  were  as  follows:  — 

Imports  from  Total 
United  Kingdom  Values 


1925-  26    £129.022  £130.969 

1926-  27    145,343  146.752 

1927-  28    143,317  14S.424 

1928-  29    155,369  155.797 

1929-  30    131.004  137,046 


GLOUCESTER   I  U.S.A.)   FISH  S  FECIAL  TIES 

During  the  last  two  years,  through  exceedingly  capable  representation,  a 
firm  of  fish  packers  in  Gloucester  (Mass.]  have  been  introducing  their  lines  to 
Australian  buyers. 

This  varied  assortment  comprised  ready-to-fry  codfish  cakes  i'10-ounce 
tins);  ready-to-use  codfish  1 16-ounce  tins) ;  flaked  fish  (7-ounce  tins ) ;  finnan 
haddie  1 5-  and  10-ounce  jars) ;  fresh  mackerel  (14-ounce  tins) ;  salad  fish 
(7-ounce  tins) ;  fish  roe  (14-ounce  tins);  haddock  chowder  Q0^-ounce  tins  i  ; 
Manhattan  clam  chowder  ilO^-cunce  tins  i  :  and  Down  East  chowder  (104- 
ounce  tins). 

Trade  inquiries  have  elicited  the  information  that  some  of  the  Gloucester 
lines  are  not  suitable  for  the  Australian  trade.  Clams  and  chowders  are 
unknown  in  the  Commonwealth  except  to  Canadian  and  United  States  residents. 

The  lines  considered  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Canadian  packers  are: 
(1)  ready-to-fry  codfish  cakes;  (2)  ready  to  use  codfish;  and  (3)  finnan  haddie 
in  jars;  and  it  is  thought  that  supplies  of  these  fish  specialties  should  be  avail- 
able for  export — on  a  competitive  basis  with  those  from  the  United  States. 

FISH  PASTES 

There  is  an  extensive  importation  of  fish  pastes  into  Australia,  mainly 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  so  far — with  the  exception  of  some  lobster  paste 
in  tins — this  line  does  not  appear  attractive  to  Canadian  packers.  Probably 
the  cause  is.  in  the  main,  attributable  to  the  cost  of  glass  jars,  as  pastes  in  tins 
are  unattractive  to  retail  buyers. 

Doubtless  British  packers  are  able  to  procure  cheap  jars  either  of  local  or 
Continental  manufacture,  but  with  the  development  of  the  glass  industry  in 
Canada  it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  in  the  Dominion  would  not  be  greater  than 
in  the  United  States  or  Japan,  from  which  countries  fish  in  jars  is  exported  to 
Australia. 

It  is  considered  by  some  large  wholesale  grocery  firms  that  Canadian  packers 
might  find  a  remunerative  demand — to  begin  with — for  lobster  and  sardine 
pastes  in  jars  only,  and  then  a  more  comprehensive  line  of  pastes  might  be 
developed. 
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I  N  CLASSIFIED  FISH 

Unspecified  fish — for  which  there  is  no  species  classification — is  chiefly 
composed  of  salted  and  dried  ling  and  salt  cod.  The  imports  into  Australia  are 
shown  thus:  — 


Imports  Cwt.  £ 

1925-  20   7,753  27,989 

1926-  27    7,571  26,436 

1927-  2S   6,139  21,001 

1928-  29    6,822  21,522 

1929-  30    5,909  18,953 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  the  unclassified  fish  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  China,  and  Canada. 

MINOR  LINES  OF  FISH 

In  the  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  lines  of  canned  fish — and  fish  in 
jars — imported  into  Australia  are  shrimps,  prawns,  anchovies,  and  whitebait, 
all  of  which  command  a  regular  sale. 

In  recent  years  wet-pack  shrimps  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
dry-pack  through  packing  in  jars,  but  some  are  also  imported  in  tins.  This  line 
comes  within  the  category  of  luxuries,  and  hence  sales,  under  present  conditions, 
are  likely  to  be  reduced.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian suppliers  of  shrimps,  but  without  success.  Possibly,  owing  to  geographical 
reasons,  shrimps  are  not  commercially  obtainable  in  Canadian  waters,  but  if 
they  are  obtainable  it  is  a  line  for  which  there  will  always  be  oversea  markets. 
The  shrimps  imported  from  the  United  States  are  in  tins  containing  5  and  8^ 
ounces,  and  in  jars  of  5-J  ounces.  These  shrimps  are  guaranteed  by  the  packers 
for  a  period  after  arrival,  and  any  cloudy  or  defective  jars  are  credited  at  net 
duty-paid  delivered  cost.  The  appearance  of  shrimps  behind  glass  is  so  attrac- 
tive as  to  make  an  excellent  display,  besides  being  conducive  to  selling. 

New  Zealand  holds  the  trade  in  whitebait,  though  importers  advise  that,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  the  sale  has  recently  decreased.  Japanese  wdiitebait 
is  not  attractive  to  the  trade.  If  whitebait  is  packed  in  Canada,  there  is  a 
market  in  Australia  for  it,  particularly  if  prices  are  attractive. 

BONELESS  SALT  CODFISH 

Unlike  ling  fish,  which  is  imported  in  the  ordinary  natural  dressed  state, 
the  Australian  trade  has  become  accustomed  to  importing  boneless  codfish  in 
strips,  tablets  or  bricks,  wrapped  in  thin  parchment  paper,  which  is  the  only 
way  retailers  will  handle  it.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  imported  through 
a  Seattle  company,  chiefly  from  Alaska. 

Boneless  cod  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  packed  in  clean  and  attractive  cases. 
Details  of  the  packing  are  as  follows:  Forty  1 -pound  bricks  in  a  case;  twenty 
2-pound  bricks  in  a  case;  50-pound  boxes  of  whole  split  dry  salt  cod. 

The  whole  cod  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation  and  has  taken  on  well 
as  a  substitute  for  salt  ling.  The  Australian  agents  for  the  shippers  claim  that 
a  special  process  has  been  evolved  for  curing  the  fish,  and  they  guarantee  the 
quality  on  delivery  to  the  warehouses  of  the  wholesale  buyers.  • 

Independent  of  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  preservatives  (which  neces- 
sitates the  proportions  being  clearly  stated  on  the  wrapper  of  each  packet), 
there  is  a  grave  risk  that  in  adding  any  preservative — other  than  salt — to  bone- 
less cod  the  pure  food  lawTs  of  the  Australian  States  may  be  infringed.  These 
laws  vary  in  the  several  States  and  are  subject  to  frequent  alteration. 

Canadian  packers  who  succeed  in  landing  in  Australia  boneless  salt  cod 
of  uniform  good  quality — without  the  addition  of  special  preservatives — can  rely 
upon  a  trade  which  offers  every  prospect  of  considerable  expansion.  In  the 
initial  stage  only  limited  quantities  should  be  sent — especially  from  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard — to  prove  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  product  and  the  condition  in 
which  it  lands  (after  a  voyage  of  over  10,000  miles)  at  the  chief  Australian 
importing  centres. 

The  fish  should  be  stowed  away  from  boilers,  and  preferably — where  such 
is  available — it  might  be  carried  in  the  refrigerating  chamber. 

This  particular  trade  is  mainly  seasonal,  the  fish  being  required  chiefly  for 
the  Lenten  trade,  which  means  that  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  must  arrive  in 
Australia  in  January  and  February  of  each  year,  but  obviously  orders  are  for- 
warded much  earlier. 

CODFISH  FLAKES  IN  TINS 

Some  years  ago  shipments  of  canned  codfish  in  flakes  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces  created  a  marked  impression  in  the  Australian  trade  by  the  undoubted 
excellence  of  this  fish  food,  in  the  evident  care  bestowed  in  its  preparation  and 
packing,  and  the  attractive  tin  container  which  readily  met  the  eye  of  retail 
buyers. 

The  introduction  of  codfish  flakes  was  spasmodic,  and,  as  no  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  increase  and  maintain  the  trade,  the  importation  has  practically 
ceased. 

As  in  other  new  lines  of  food,  this  product  is  unknown  to  the  general  public, 
and  the  only  manner  in  which  its  merits  can  be  prominently  brought  before 
buyers  is  by  judicious  newspaper  advertising  and  display  cards  for  the  retail 
stores.  By  these  methods  the  unknown  line  of  Norwegian  sardines  was  intro- 
duced into  Australia  at  a  time  when  Portuguese  sardines  had  a  practical  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  and  when  the  demand  was  established  the  advertising  was 
much  curtailed.  However  estimable  codfish  flakes  may  be  as  a  wholesome 
change  of  fish  diet,  the  trade  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  retail  buyers  are 
aware  of  its  merits. 

The  Canadian  packers  might  with  advantage  emulate  the  Norwegian 
example  and  their  own  domestic  practice  by  advertising  their  product  and  in 
this  way  create  the  permanent  and  recurrent  demand  which  must  follow  such 
a  campaign,  provided  of  course  that  the  price  is  competitive  with  other  lines  of 
fish. 

It  has  been  disappointing  that  this  line  has  gone  off  the  market.  To 
rehabilitate  the  trade,  it  is  suggested  that  the  most  effective  way  to  reintroduce 
the  line  and  maintain  it  on  the  market  is  to  send  consignment  stocks  to  respon- 
sible agents  in  Australia,  from  whom  distributors  could  draw  supplies,  plus  some 
advertising,  and  then  indents  should  normally  follow. 

"  CHICKEN  "  HADDIE  IN  TINS 

The  line  of  Maritime  Province  chicken  haddie  when  introduced  into  Aus- 
tralia some  years  ago  at  once  caught  the  appreciation  of  consumers,  not  only 
in  regard  to  its  quality,  but  also — in  the  opinion  of  retailers  who  sold  it — on 
account  of  its  strikingly  attractive  name. 

The  initiation  of  the  business  was  distinctly  encouraging  until  the  customs 
authorities  advised  the  importers  that  the  term  "  chicken  "  as  applied  to  fish 
was  a  contravention  of  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  and  future 
shipments  of  fish  under  that  designation  could  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  trade  in  "  chicken  haddie  "  can  be  revived  under 
another  trade  designation — and  especially  so  if  packed  in  glass  jars — if  properly 
introduced  and,  as  in  the  case  of  codfish  flakes,  if  the  undoubted  merits  of  this 
palatable  table  delicacy  is  through  judicious  advertising  brought  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  retail  buyers. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CANNED  PILCHARDS 

Probably  the  cheapest  line  of  imported  fish  obtainable  to-day  in  Australia 
is  British  Columbia  canned  pilchards,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  have  super  - 
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seded  the  former  very  large  importations  of  canned  herrings  put  up  by  British 
packers.  The  sale  is  larger  in  Victoria  than  in  the  other  States,  caused,  it  is 
considered,  by  the  cooler  climate,  as  pilchards  are  a  very  oily  fish. 

Formerly  (and  to  some  extent  it  still  continues)  there  was  a  distinct  pre- 
judice against  the  name  of  "  pilchards,"  which  terms  is  also  applied  to  a  nonde- 
script variety  of  fish  which  at  certain  seasons  abounds  on  the  Australian  coast, 
and  for  this  reason  the  designation  is  considered  to  be  a  detriment  to  expansion 
of  the  trade. 

The  admitted  excellence,  and  the  comparative  cheapness,  of  British 
Columbia  pilchards  is  slowly  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  its  nomenclature, 
though  in  some  importing  centres  the  designation  continues  to  retard  the  sale 
of  the  fish. 

Some  importers  express  the  view  that  if  the  name  of  pilchards  could  be 
changed  into  a  more  pleasing  appellation  the  existing  prejudice  would  be 
speedily  overcome  and  the  sale  substantially  increased,  while  other  dealers  con- 
sider that  in  time  the  sheer  merit  of  the  goods  will  overcome  the  general  dislike 
to  the  name  under  which  they  are  labelled. 

This  question  is  again  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian 
Fisheries  Association  and,  if  action  be  taken  in  so  far  as  exports  to  Australia 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  well  to  have  in  view  the  basic  principle  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  under  which  all  imported  food 
products  must  be  true  to  name. 

It  is  considered  by  leading  wholesale  grocers  that  the  sale  of  pilchards 
could  be  extended  by  both  judicious  advertising  and  more  serious  attention 
(than  hitherto)  of  packers  towards  salesmanship  in  Australia.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  one  firm  of  British  Columbia  packers  some  time  ago 
advertised  extensively  in  Australian  newspapers  and  their  brand  has  now  the 
largest  sale  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

SALTED  MACKEREL 

Wholesale  grocers  report  that  many  years  ago  a  quantity  of  salted  mackerel 
was  imported  in  handy  kits  or  tubs,  each  containing  about  two  dozen  extra- 
quality  fish  well  preserved  in  brine.  The  fish  came  from  the  United  States, 
but  for  some  reason  the  trade  has  entirely  ceased.  This  line  may  prove  of 
interest  to  Canadian  packers  investigating  the  possibilities  of  an  export  business 
to  Australia. 

SALTED  SALMON  IN  CASKS 

Owing  to  losses  made  by  importers  in  previous  years,  the  considerable 
demand  for  salted  salmon  which  at  one  time  existed  in  Australia  has  diminished 
to  a  comparatively  limited  trade.  There  is  a  small  trade  being  done  from  year 
to  year,  and  importers  claim  that  if  the  packers  would  guarantee  the  quality 
on  arrival  at  Australian  port  of  destination  a  much  larger  trade  could  be  secured. 
The  salmon  is  packed  in  small  casks  containing  100  pounds  of  fish  suitable  for 
inland  transportation  and  retail  trade. 

A  shipment  of  124  casks  and  125  kits  of  British  Columbia  salt  salmon 
arrived  in  Sydney  this  month  in  anticipation  of  the  Lenten  season,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  former  trade  is  being  revived, 

FISH  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS 

As  distinct  from  the  trade  in  canned  fish  and  the  comparatively  limited 
demand  for  salt  cod,  salt  ling,  salted  herrings,  and  salt  salmon  distributed  by 
wholesale  grocery  houses,  there  is  the  extensive  trade  transacted  by  importers 
specializing  in  supplying  retail  fish  shops  with  fish  products  preserved  mainly 
by  cold  process,  such  as  kippered  herrings,  bloaters,  finnan  haddies,  fresh  salmon, 
smoked  salmon,  and  so-called  cod  fillets. 
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In  addition  to  fresh  salmon,  other  varieties  of  fish  preserved  by  cold  process 
are  being  imported  from  British  Columbia — particularly  to  Sydney,  N.S.W. — 
and  exporters  appear  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Australian  market  by  con- 
forming to  trade  requirements. 

With  cold-storage  facilities  on  the  mail  steamers  leaving  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  every  twenty-eight  days,  the  trade  should  ultimately  expand.  Obviously 
much  depends  on  the  care  exercised  in  shipping  only  the  best  varieties  of  fish 
and  in  meeting  competition  from  all  sources  of  supply.  At  one  time  practically 
all  the  Australian  importations  of  fresh  fish  preserved  by  cold  process  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  but  more  recently  supplies  of 
fillets,  rock  ling,  and  soles  from  South  Africa  have  entered  largely  into  the 
trade. 

In  addition  to  limited  importations  of  fresh  salmon  and  other  fish  delicacies 
from  Great  Britain  must  be  added  the  item  of  cod  fillets  which  were  and  are 
being  imported  in  large  quantities  in  cold  storage.  Fresh  blue  cod  from 
southern  New  Zealand  comes  forward  "  chilled  "  and  is  smoked  at  Australian 
port  of  destination.  Smoked  blue  cod  is  highly  favoured  as  a  table  delicacy 
and  supplies  are  generally  available  all  the  year  round. 

With  the  transportation  now  available  there  are  undoubted  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  this  trade,  particulars  of  which  have  been  supplied  to 
British  Columbia  exporters. 

FRESH  FISH  AND  FISH  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS 

The  countries  of  origin  of  importations  into  Australia  in  1929-30  are  shown 
thus: — 


Lb. 

£ 

3,272,673 
86,286 
2,244,579 
1,941,945 
435 
14.470 

91,453 
2,824 
63,610 
48,203 
22 
245 

7,560,388 

206,357 

The  imports  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: — 

1925-  26   

1926-  27   

1927-  28   

1928-  29  

1929-  30   

7,823,784 
6,849,883 
8,493,488 
8,160,958 
7,560,388 

205,163 
180,773 
232,894 
221,999 
206,357 

The  regular  shipments  of  British  Columbia  fish  coming  forward  in  cold 
storage  on  the  mail  steamers  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Sydney  importers 
and  distributors  comprise — in  addition  to  fresh  salmon — black  cod,  halibut,  her- 
ring, sablefish,  and  smoked  salmon. 

FRESH  FLOUNDERS  AND  SOLES 

There  is  invariably  a  good  demand  for  fresh  flounders  and  soles,  which, 
although  caught  in  Australian  waters,  are  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  satisfy  requirements. 

Tasmanian  flounders  have  a  large  sale  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  English 
soles  have  also  been  sold  to  a  limited  extent. 

South  African  soles  packed  in  wooden  boxes  containing  12  pounds  are 
largely  imported  by  British  steamers  calling  frequently  at  Cape  Town  and 
coming  to  the  principal  Australian  ports,  thereby  ensuring  continuity  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  "  flat  fish  "  so  common  on  the  waters  of  the  Maritime  Provinces — and 
somewhat  despised  in  the  domestic  market — are  (as  flounders)  highly  relished 
in  Australia. 
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Wholesale  importers  of  fish  state  that  it  is  doubtful  if  flounders  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  could  be  successfully  imported,  but  they  would  try  out  any 
experimental  shipments  made  in  refrigerating  chambers  of  steamers  to  ascer- 
baiD  definitely  whether  the  condition  of  the  fish  on  arrival  showed  any  induce- 
ment to  place  regular  orders. 

SO-CALLED  "  SMOKED  SHETLAND  COD  FILLETS  " 

Large  quantities  of  so-called  ''boneless  smoked  cod  fillets,"  the  product 
:  Scotch  and  South  African  fisheries,  are  shipped  to  various  Australian  import- 
ing centres.  These  fillets  are  generally  known  to  retail  buyers  as  Shetland  cod, 
but  experts  advise  that  various  kinds  of  fish  are  packed  and  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  are  not  confined  to  codfish. 

The  fish  is  well  salted  and,  instead  of  being  smoked,  it  is  put  through  a 
solution  known  to  fish  curers  as  "  essence  of  smoke,"  which  gives  the  fillets  the 
appearance  of  being  genuine  smoked  fish.  The  fish  is  invariably  shipped  in 
cold  storage,  and  upon  arrival  at  Australian  port  of  destination  it  is  transferred 
to  the  refrigerating  chambers  of  the  importers,  from  which  delivery  is  made  to 
the  retail  trade  as  required. 

The  British  and  South  African  fillets  are  packed  in  neat  clean  boxes  lined 
with  parchment  paper,  with  the  names  of  the  packers  on  the  sides  and  the  ends 
branded  "  selected  fillets."  The  net  contents  of  the  boxes  are  14  pounds,  and 
in  addition  to  the  shipping  marks,  on  the  lids  is  stencilled  "  Produce  of  Great 
Britain  "  or  "  Produce  of  South  Africa."  As  the  fish  is  retailed  from  the  original 
box,  importers  lay  special  stress  upon  a  neat,  cleanly  and  presentable  package 
being  necessary  to  create  a  favourable  impression  of  the  contents. 

A  more  recent  development  has  been  the  importation  of  fresh  South  African 
rock  ling  in  crates  containing  100  pounds ;  possibly  there  is  a  competitive  Cana- 
dian line  which  would  create  a  demand  in  Australia. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SMOKED  FILLETS 

From  a  long-established  trade  preference  of  retail  buyers  for  fillets  coloured 
by  "  essence  of  smoke,"  the  genuine  smoked  fish  fillets  from  Vancouver  intro- 
duced on  the  Australian  market  some  considerable  time  ago  were  not  so  highly 
favoured  by  consumers.  The  opinion  of  leading  importers  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  was  that  more  care  was  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  fish,  and  that 
Canadian  packers  should  abandon  the  method  of  smoking  the  fillets  and  use 
"  essence  of  smoke  "  in  the  preparation  of  consignments  for  this  market. 

By  comparison  the  British  fillets  were  firmer,  smaller  and  thicker,  whereas 
the  Canadian  fillets  were  too  long  and  too  thin,  for  which  reason  the  former 
undoubtedly  created  a  better  impression  on  retail  buyers  wTho,  obviously,  create 
the  demand  which  is  catered  for  by  importers. 

This  line  is  commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  British  Columbia 
fish  curers  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  produce  fillets  of  a 
quality  equal  in  every  way  to  those  imported  from  other  sources. 

With  anything  like  a  reasonable  landed  cost,  the  trade  in  this  line  would 
greatly  exceed  the  total  of  all  other  "  boxed  "  fish  combined,  and  would  estab- 
lish a  recurrent  export  business  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

SMOKED  AND  DRIED  FISH  N.E.I. 

The  importation  of  smoked  and  dried  fish — (not  otherwise  included)  not 
salted — is  comparatively  limited,  as  illustrated  in  the  annexed  schedule: — 


Lb.  £ 

1925-  26                                                                              404,222  17,090 

1926-  27                                                                               1,144,899  36,548 

1927-  28                                                                              862,173  30,722 

1928-  29                                                                                 804,754  26.908 

1929-  30                                                                              825,504  27,603 
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SMOKED  AND  SALTED  KIPPERED  HERRINGS 

While  the  Australian  demand  for  kippered  herrings  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  that  for  fillets,  yet  it  is  the  next  line  in  importance  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
fish  importers,  it  could  be  substantially  increased.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  sale  for  smoked  and  salted  kippers  which  have  been  shipped  (in 
cold  storage)  from  London.  Australian  importers  claim  that  the  average  con- 
tents of  a  14-pound  box  are  sixty-four  fish,  which  the  retailer  takes  into  con- 
sideration when  naming  his  price. 

Some  shipments  of  Canadian  kippers  were  considered  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  British  product  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  but  larger  fish  would 
be  much  preferred.  British  Columbia  kippers  were  packed  in  boxes  containing 
20  pounds  and  the  number  varied  from  100  to  112,  the  average  being  about  106 
fish. 

The  boxes  and  markings  were  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  importers.  Some 
of  the  high-class  provision  stores  indicate  that  the  small-sized  kippers  recently 
imported  were  unattractive  for  their  trade,  and  they  ceased  handling  the  line, 
but  were  larger  fish  offered  they  could  find  a  considerable  outlet  for  this  product. 
Possibly  packers  might  differentiate  in  the  sizes,  and  thus  ascertain  whether 
the  trade  would  warrant  putting  on  the  market  larger  kippers  to  suit  the  special 
demand  indicated. 

With  transportation  cold-storage  facilities  available  from  Montreal  (in 
summer)  and  Halifax  (in  winter)  to  principal  Australian  ports,  packers  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  might  also  share  in  this  and  other  lines  of  boxed  fish. 

FINNAN  HADDIES  AND  BLOATERS 

In  former  years  a  limited  importation  of  selected  smoked  bloaters  packed 
in  boxes  containing  14  pounds  net  came  to  Australia,  but  the  demand  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  The  British  Columbia  bloaters  received  were  stated  by  dealers 
to  be  in  every  way  equal  to  those  obtained  from  other  sources  of  supply,  but 
the  future  possibilities  of  this  line  are  scarcely  worth  serious  attention. 

Finnan  haddies,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  have  not  caught  the  popular 
taste,  and  on  that  account  were  only  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
importers  indicated  that  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  revive  the 
former  demand.  The  only  supplies  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  these  haddies  invariably  arrived  in  excellent  quality  and  condition. 

Some  British  Columbia  haddies  are  known  to  the  Australian  fish  importing 
trade,  and  while  their  size  is  a  little  too  large  in  comparison  with  the  British, 
and  the  quality  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  yet  the  latter  could  likely  be 
improved.  Some  small  shipments  of  Canadian  haddies  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board were  introduced  into  the  Australian  market  some  years  ago,  the  quality 
of  which  was  excellent  although  the  sizes  of  the  fish  were  slightly  larger  than 
those  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  British  haddies  are  packed  in  boxes 
containing  14  pounds  net. 

SMOKED  SALMON 

To  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  smoked  salmon  in  boxes  has  been 
imported  into  Australia,  and  dealers  consider  that  a  larger  trade  could  be 
anticipated,  provided  regularity  in  shipment  and  the  quality  could  be  depended 
upon  and  that  the  retail  price  was  within  the  means  of  average  consumers. 

CANADIAN  BOXES  FOR  PACKING  FISH 

The  Australian  trade  has  become  accustomed  to  the  British  standard  box 
in  which  fillets,  kippers,  bloaters,  haddies,  etc.,  are  packed.  These  boxes  con- 
tain 14  pounds  net  of  each  variety  of  fish. 
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Importers  state  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  Canadian  boxes,  the 
contents  of  which  (as  a  rule)  average  20  pounds  net  of  each  variety  of  fish,  but 
they  strongly  urge  that  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Association  should  determine 
upon  a  standard-sized  box  (preferably  containing  20  pounds)  for  export  trade. 

The  British  Columbia  boxes  containing  20  pounds  of  fish  measure  (outside) 
\\C\  by  L2  by  0  inches,  and  they  are  superior  to  any  other  makes  on  the  market 
and  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

As  emphasized  under  a  separate  heading,  all  boxed  fish  is  retailed  from  the 
original  package,  hence  a  neat,  cleanly  and  presentable  box  is  essential  to  create 
a  favourable  impression  of  its  contents,  besides  being  an  advertisement  to  the 
country  of  origin. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Motor  Vehicles  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  February  5,  1931. — Registration  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  on  December  31  last  totalled  239,025  as  against  249,560  at 
the  end  of  1929,  or  a  decrease  of  10,535.  Every  class  of  vehicle  showed  a  falling 
away  in  registrations,  though  the  aggregate  decrease — representing  about  4  per 
cent  of  the  1929  total — was  far  less  than  was  generally  predicted.  Details 
are:  — 


1929 

1930 

164,169 

27,258 

Lorries   . 

  42,594 

42,278 

Cabs  

  1,364 

1,221 

  2,274 

2,186 

435 

1,374 

Traders  cycles  

  141 

104 

249,560  239,025 

Shipment  of  Heavy  Packages  from  the  Commonwealth:  Weight  to  be 

Marked  on  Same 

A  regulation  under  the  Commonwealth  Navigation  Act,  which  came  into 
force  recently,  provides  that  any  package  or  article  of  cargo  of  a  gross  weight 
of  one  ton  or  over  before  being  loaded  on  any  ship  in  the  Commonwealth  ports 
shall  have  prominently  marked  thereon  its  approximate  weight  in  tons  and 
hundredweights.  In  the  case,  however,  of  certain  articles  comprised  in  a  cargo, 
such  as  logs,  baulks  of  timber,  etc.,  of  a  greater  weight  than  one  ton,  but  which 
on  account  of  their  nature  or  place  of  shipment  it  is  not  practicable  to  weigh, 
the  gross  weight  may  be  stated  approximately,  within  a  limit  of  one  ton  as 
"  over  one  or  under  two  tons  "  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  regulation,  which  is  designed  to  afford  further  security  against 
accidents  to  workers  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ships,  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  a  convention  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Labour  Organizations  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  con- 
vention the  obligation  rests  upon  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  being 
exported  to  ensure  that  the  weights  are  marked  upon  the  packages. 

New  South  Wales  F.A.Q.  Wheat  Standard,  1931 

The  New  South  Wales  wheat  standard  for  the  current  season's  wheat  was 
recently  fixed  at  59V  pounds  to  the  bushel  as  compared  with  61 J  pounds  last 

year. 

The  reduction  was  due  to  the  bad  weather  experienced  during  harvesting, 
and  pinching  from  rust.    Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  much  of  the  crop 
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would  be  unfit  for  shipment,  so  badly  had  the  wheat  been  damaged  by  wet.  It 
now  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  a  second  standard  for  this 
under-quality  wheat,  a  course  of  action  which  has  never  before  arisen. 

Some  months  ago  the  estimated  yield  was  expected  to  be  about  60,000,000 
bushels,  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  the  yield  will  be  considerably  less. 
The  yield  for  the  previous  season  was  49,000,000  bushels. 

During  the  last  month  there  has  been  an  increase  in  shipping,  but  there  is 
still  much  congestion  with  regard  to  storage  of  grain. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  March  9,  1931. — As  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
external  trade  statistics,  the  commercial  relationships  between  Holland  and 
Canada  appear  markedly  different  from  the  way  they  are  shown  in  Canadian 
publications.  The  Dutch  statistics  give  a  truer  conception  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion. In  Canadian  reports  all  merchandise  shipped  to  ports  in  Holland  is 
shown  as  exports  to  the  Netherlands,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  this  is  re- 
exported to  other  countries.  The  figures  published  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  as  imports  only  products  which  are  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  country. 

In  any  case,  from  whichever  angle  it  is  viewed  Canadian  exports  to  Hol- 
land have  registered  a  severe  decline  in  both  weight  and  value  in  comparison 
with  1929  and  1928,  which  is  due  for  the  greater  part  to  the  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  shipments  of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

In  1928  Canadian  exports  to  the  Netherlands  were  set  at  $48,430,000,  which 
made  this  country  the  Dominion's  third  best  customer.  In  1929  this  figure  had 
diminished  to  $20,960,183  and  third  place  was  surrendered  for  seventh,  while  for 
1930  seventh  place  became  tenth  with  exports  down  to  $10,843,449.  These 
figures  are  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Canadian  trade  with  Euro- 
pean cereal-consuming  countries  has  decreased,  first  in  the  face  of  Argentine 
competition  during  1929-30,  and  more  recently  because  of  heavy  Russian  sell- 
ing. 

According  to  Dutch  reports,  imports  from  Canada  were  Fl. 10,624,181 
($4,169,672)  during  1930  in  comparison  with  Fl.32,864,066  ($13,145,626)  in 
1929  and  Fl.49,338,370  ($19,735,348)  in  1928. 

As  far  as  imports  of  Dutch  products  to  Canada  are  concerned,  the  two  sets 
of  figures  are  closer  together.  According  to  Canadian  authority  they  came  to 
$7,552,583  in  1930,  $9,792,401  in  1929,  and  $8,982,262  in  1928.  The  Dutch  give 
exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  years  at  Fl.15,959,230  ($6,383,692),  F1.20,- 
222,648  ($8,089,057),  and  Fl.18,269,696  ($7,307,878)  respectively. 

From  the  latter  it  should  be  noted  that  Canada  now  has  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  imports  during  the  period  under  review 
having  come  to  Fl.15,959,230  in  comparison  with  exports  amounting  to  F1.10,- 
624,181. 

IMPORTS    FROM  CANADA 

As  already  pointed  out,  grain  is  almost  completely  responsible  for  decreased 
imports  from  Canada.  In  1928  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  were  valued  at 
Fl. 24, 164,553,  which  alone  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total  imports 
for  1930.  In  1929  the  value  of  wheat  fell  to  Fl.11,648,002  and  in  1930  it  again 
dropped  to  Fl. 5,561, 527,  which  was  slightly  more  than  half  of  all  imports  from 
Canada. 

Other  cereals  tell  the  same  story,  particularly  barley.  The  values  of  barley 
imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  Canada  during  1928,  1929,  and  1930  were 
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F1.12.548.1X)9,  Fl.  12,584,493,  and  Fl.767,705  respectively.  Oats  declined  from 
Fl.3,575,850  in  1928  to  F1J  ,453,990  in  1929  and  to  Fl.264,750  in  1930. 

Most  commodities  have  moved  downward  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
trend,  although  the  number  of  different  articles  involved  is  probably  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Among  the  more  important  commodities  affected 
are:  animal  fats,  cattle  food,  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead,  wheat  flour, 
husked,  broken,  or  rolled  grains  and  malt,  lumber,  paper  and  paperware. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  commodities  which  have  recorded  gains, 
in  a  few  instances  substantial  ones.  Among  these  are  manufactures  of  rubber, 
chemical  products,  and  fresh  fruit. 

Details  regarding  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  during  1930,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1929,  are  as  follows: — 


Commodity 
Live  animals  (units)  . . 

Fish  and  shellfish  

Rendered  animal  fats  . .  . 
Honey  and  artificial  honey. 


1930  1929 


Maize 
Rye  . 


Oats  

Fresh  fruits  (excl.  South  fruits)    .  . 

Dried  fruits  (excl.  South  fruits)    .  . 

Cattlefood  n.o.p  

Vegetable  products  n.o.p  

Zinc  and  manufactures  thereof  

Copper,  brass  and  bronze  and  manufac- 
tures thereof   

Tin  and  manufactures  thereof  

Lead  and  manufactures  thereof  

Other  minerals  and  mnfrs.  thereof..  .. 

Wheat  flour  

Husked,  broken  or  rolled  grains  and 
malt  

Chemical  products  

Paints,  dyes  and  varnishes  

Fish  oil  

Wax,  soap,  asphalt,  manufactures  of 
oils,  fat,  resin,  etc  

Timber  

Manufactures  of  Avood  and  similar  ma- 
terials  .  

Leather  .  .  . .   

Shoes  

Manufactures  of  leather  .  .  .  

Dry  goods,  textiles  and  fabrics  .  .  .... 

Bricks  and  other  artificial  stone  .  ..  .  . 

Paper  and  paperware  

Spirits  

Foodstuffs  and  luxury  articles  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Agricultural  tools,  etc  

Tools  

Manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta 
percha  

Articles  manufactured  from  various  raw 
materials  n.o.p  

Total    (inclusive   of   goods  not 


Tons 

Guilders 

Tons 

Guilders 

179 

1  100 

oo.loU 

21 

24^018 

35 

32,987 

73 

26,075 

222 

109,144 

145 

49,230 

205 

75,782 

2,596 

474,409 

2,405 

487,439 

60,692 

5,561,524 

102,016 

11,648,002 

11,357 

1,209,347 

2,947 

166,033 

11,747 

1,212,678 

11,882 

767,705 

142.773 

12.584,493 

3,181 

264,750 

14,984 

1,453,990 

967 

149,712 

130 

33,390 

120 

44.730 

1,934 

200,712 

2.623 

362,172 

19 

2.294 

404 

25,850 

183 

37,380 

5 

11.591 

8 

18,987 

13 

9.033 

239 

55,457 

1,300 

369,942 

48 

7,005 

161 

44.478 

5,957 

789,125 

7,815 

1,206,097 

197 

54,588 

833 

220.294 

13 

90,709 

23 

3,961 

12 

11.490 

17 

13.636 

1,170 

396,746 

155 

142,321 

1 

776 

979 

55,721 

1,901 

116,808 

62 

19.467 

157 

41.123 

6 

3,400 

14 

30,670 

"is 

31,651 

7 

3,923 

2 

9,129 

64 

36,717 

39 

29,014 

702 

164,207 

448 

99.398 

54 

42.459 

73 

53.662 

3 

6.070 

3 

6.170 

85 

45,984 

122 

72,419 

1 

440 

92 

74,765 

'  '83 

70,019 

11 

9,246 

14 

11,638 

609 

1,111,396 

262 

544,138 

1 

2,656 

2 

18,199 

t,411 

10,624,181 

304.843 

32,864,066 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

While  Dutch  exports  to  Canada  show  a  decrease  in  value,  they  have 
increased  in  volume.  Particulars  regarding  both  the  weight  and  value  during 
the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: — 
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1928 
1929 
1930 


Tons 
36,649 
45,490 
50,297 


Florins 
18,269,696 
20,222,648 
15,959,230 


Artificial  silk  yarns  and  nursery  stock  and  bulbs  are  the  two  leading  classes 
of  merchandise  exported  from  Holland  to  Canada.  The  movement  of  the  latter 
has  remained  stationary  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value 
of  the  yarn  has  decreased  although  the  volume  has  increased.  Other  important 
exports  include  cordage,  textiles,  seeds,  iron  and  steel  products,  paints  and 
colours,  cocoa,  and  spirits. 

The  principal  exports  to  Canada  during  1930,  together  with  comparative 
figures  for  1929,  were  as  follows: — 


1930 


1929 


Commodity 

Fish  and  shellfish  

Seeds  (excl.  flower  and  vegetable  seeds) 

Preserved  vegetables  

Bulbs,  flowers  and  nursery  stock  

Iron,  steel  and  products  thereof  

Husked,  broken  or  rolled  grains;  malt  . . 

Flour  and  flour  products  n.o.p  

Chemical  products  

Paints,  dyes  and  varnishes  

V egetable  oils  

Wax,    soap,    asphalt;    manufactures  of 

oil,  fats,  resin,  etc  

Yarns  

Cordage   

Textiles  

Cocoa   

Spirits  

Rags,  old  paper  and  offal  n.o.p  

Total    (inclusive    of    goods  not 


Tons 

Guilders 

Tons 

Guilders 

636 

141,015 

914 

191,010 

420 

114,859 

387 

126,351 

593 

124,687 

570 

131,603 

2,883 

2,386,630 

2,455 

2,284,343 

3,200 

347,080 

2,130 

218,086 

1,501 

273,582 

1,334 

270,306 

2,267 

250,711 

2,053 

305,546 

410 

204.279 

601 

247,506 

3,959 

957,135 

4,233 

975,048 

2,621 

2,688,437 

2,823 

3,373,529 

686 

284,977 

1,586 

668,328 

1,050 

2,384.614 

977 

2,952,447 

2.881 

1,614.930 

6,180 

3,719,906 

214 

1,109.858 

329 

1,541,190 

617 

234,295 

472 

248,750 

1.407 

450,574 

1,688 

582,865 

793 

239,622 

746 

226,534 

50,297 

15,959.230 

45,489 

20,222,648 

ENTREPOT  TRADE 

There  is  a  limited  volume  of  Canadian  merchandise  which  comes  to  the 
Netherlands  to  entrepot,  from  whence  it  is  re-exported  elsewhere,  The  volume 
of  this  decreased  from  3,597,173  kilos  in  1929  to  2,415,087  kilos  in  1930.  Con- 
densed milk  is  the  principal  commodity  involved,  the  quantity  of  this  having 
dropped  from  2,089,752  kilos  to  1,489,149  kilos.  Other  articles  passing  through 
entrepot  were  honey,  fresh  fruit,  dried  fruit,  raw  copper  and  copper  products, 
raw  mineral  products  and  comestibles. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  1930 

G.  R,  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

British  Malaya 

[One  Straits  dollar  =  .56  cents  Canadianl 

The  year  1930  in  British  Malaya  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  one  of  the  worst  the  present  generation  has  known.  The  income  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  been  seriously  reduced  by  the  fall 
in  price  of  its  two  main  products — rubber  and  tin.  Purchasing  was  restricted 
to  essentials  and  a  general  feeling  of  caution  pervaded  the  business  community. 
Improvement  depends  solely  on  a  revival  in  world-wide  business  activity.  The 
British  Malayan  business  community  on  the  whole  is  taking  a  remarkably 
cheerful  view  of  the  crisis.    The  general  opinion  is  that  while  the  end  must 
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eventually  come  it  is  nowhere  in  sight  as  yet.  The  only  hopeful  sign  is  that 
-torks  in  certain  import  linos  have  become  reduced  and  replacements  will  soon 
be  necessary. 

British  Malaya  is  so  completely  tied  up  with  these  commodities — tin  and 
rubber— that  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  depends  upon  them.  No 
branch  of  trade  has  escaped  the  depression  that  has  come  as  a  result  of  the 
slump  in  the  prices  of  thoso  two  commodities.  Since  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  user  of  Malaya's  output,  that  country  is  studied  anxiously  with  the  hope 
that  some  favourable  change  will  manifest  itself.  This  dependence  on  two 
primary  products  has  led  to  criticism  of  the  country's  economic  and  industrial 
organization  and  more  and  more  the  need  for  a  greater  diversity  of  products  is 
expressed. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  CREDITS 

The  financial  position  of  the  Government  of  British  Malaya  is  satisfactory 
when  compared  with  that  of  many  other  countries.  The  revised  estimates  of 
the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States  place 
total  revenue  for  1930  at  (Straits)  $32-8  million  and  expenditure  at  (Straits) 
$42-9  million — a  deficit  of  over  ten  million.  This  is  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  a  decline  in  the  revenues  from  the  excise  and  import  duties  on  opium 
and  spirituous  liquors.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1931  is  (Straits)  $31-9  million 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  is  (Straits)  $47  million — a  deficit  of  (Straits) 
SI 5  million.  The  greater  part  of  this  deficit  represents  moneys  that  have  been 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  special  public  works  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployment  situation.  Fortunately  the  Government  has  a  large  surplus  set 
aside  to  take  care  of  these  deficits  in  the  form  of  a  reserve  accumulated  during 
past  years  of  prosperity. 

The  credit  situation  during  the  year  can  only  be  described  as  tight.  Collec- 
tions have  been  bad,  and  the  banks  have  been  unwillingly  forced  to  carry  some 
of  the  largest  import  houses. 

Bankruptcies,  which  had  been  on  the  increase  since  1927,  continued  to 
increase  in  the  early  part  of  1930,  but  declined  as  the  year  proceeded,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  general  policy  of  caution  in  extending  credits.  The  bankruptcies 
which  occurred  were  mostly  small  traders  and  were  60  per  cent  Chinese. 

Fortunately  the  currency  of  the  country  is  on  a  sound  footing  and  no  suf- 
fering was  occasioned  by  adverse  exchanges  as  is  the  case  in  China. 

INDUSTRY 

Rubber. — Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  critical  condition  of  the 
rubber  industry,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  too  great  stress  on  the  importance 
of  this  commodity.  During  1929  and  early  in  1930  various  restrictive  measures 
were  discussed  with  the  hope  that  some  internal  control  of  the  production  would 
result  in  an  increased  price.  During  May,  1930,  a  so-called  "  tapping  holiday  " 
was  tried  as  one  of  the  experiments,  but  it  was  quite  unsuccessful.  The  diffi- 
culty that  faces  any  scheme  of  restriction  is  to  enlist  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  producers.  Some  do  not  give  their  approval  to  the  scheme  and  refuse  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  plan,  while  those  who  do  break  their  agreements  and  increase 
production  with  the  first  rise  in  price,  and  in  this  way  militate  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  some  legislation  which  would  enforce  restriction,  but 
the  Government  refused  to  co-operate.  The  industry  has  now  been  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  economic  laws.  The  less  efficient  producers  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  remaining  estates  will  have  to  become  used  to  lower  prices. 

The  year  1930  showed  no  decrease  in  production  despite  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain large  groups  of  estates  restricted  production  or  dropped  out  altogether.  The 
estimated  production  for  1931  is  400,000  tons. 
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Tin. — Restrictive  measures  and  attempts  to  arbitrarily  control  the  tin 
industry  were  as  unsuccessful  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  rubber.  A  more  deter- 
mined effort,  however,  is  now  being  made  in  all  tin-producing  countries  to  co- 
operate in  restricting  output.  Despite  all  efforts  during  the  year  to  bolster  up 
the  price  of  tin.  it  continued  to  fall,  reaching  £130  per  ton  in  December.  1930. 
compared  with  £424  per  ton  in  1920.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  situation  is 
even  worse,  with  the  price  at  around  £115.  It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  mines  cannot  make  a  profit  at  a  price  below  £140  per  ton.  Production  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  1929.  although 
final  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

Copra. — After  rubber  and  tin  the  copra  industry  is  possibly  the  next  in 
importance  in  British  Malaya.  It.  too.  has  suffered  from  the  general  fall  in 
commodity  prices.  A  scheme  of  research  has  been  inaugurated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  and  it  is  hoped  to  place  this  industry 
on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

Pineapple. — Supplies  of  pineapple  during  the  year  were  adequate,  but  the 
price  obtained  was  low.  As  a  further  step  in  the  policy  of  diversifying  the 
industries  of  the  country,  a  Pineapple  Experimental  Station  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Singapore  and  an  area  of  30  acres  has  been  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  better  pineapples  and  placing  the  industry  on  a  better  paying 
basis.  While  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  devoted  entirely  to  the  production 
of  pineapples  at  the  present  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  yield  is  produced  on 
rubber  estates  as  a  "  catch  crop  "  prior  to  the  time  when  the  rubber  trees  come 
into  bearing. 

During  the  year  the  tapioca  market  was  acutely  depressed,  and  the  pepper 
market  also  collapsed  from  the  previous  years'  high  values.  Shipments  of 
black  pepper  showed  a  small  decrease,  while  those  of  white  showed  a  small 
increase. 

Government  authorities  are  taking  the  view  that  the  production  of  rice  is 
one  of  the  greatest  economic  needs  of  the  country,  and  the  research  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  while  working  on  the  oil  palm,  coconut,  market 
gardening,  and  other  agricultural  pirrsuits  is  studying  the  possibilities  of  intro- 
ducing rice  as  a  staple  crop.  Some  550.000  tons  of  rice  are  imported  annually 
for  domestic  consumption.  During  the  rice  famine  of  1919  and  1921  the 
Government  was  forced  to  take  a  hand  and  bought  rice  from  Siam  and  Indo- 
China  at  famine  prices,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  |  Straits »  S42.000.000.  It  is 
argued  that  in  the  face  of  the  present  slump  in  rubber  now  is  the  time  to  make 
use  of  the  large  areas  still  uncultivated  in  the  production  of  paddy  and  in  this 
way  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a  similar  crisis  occurring  in  the  event  of  a 
future  rice  shortage.  The  one  big  drawback  is  the  lack  of  irrigation  facilities, 
and  that  is  the  problem  that  must  first  be  attacked.  The  committee  investigat- 
ing the  situation  has  gone  into  the  question  of  cultivating  rice  by  large-scale 
methods  using  modem  ploughs  and  machinery,  and  it  is  here  that  Canada 
would  be  chiefly  interested  as  a  manufacturer  of  such  machinery.  In  any  case 
the  idea  of  producing  rice  is  being  seriously  considered,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  succeeded  in  isolating  some  superior  varieties  which  they  claim 
are  particularly  suitable  to  British  Malaya  conditions. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Final  trade  returns  are  not  yet  available,  and  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
later  report  from  the  Batavia  office.  The  monthly  totals,  however,  show  a  steady 
decline  averaging  ( Straits  i  $14-5  million  in  imports  aDd  i  Straits  •  $22  million 
in  exports  per  month.  December  figures  show  a  slight  improvement  over  Novem- 
ber, but  this  cannot  be  taken  as  any  indication  that  the  turning  point  has  been 
reached.   Imports  for  1930  totalled  « Straits)  $705,100,000  as  aeViin-t  'S:r;-.::s« 
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$880,225,000  for  1929— a  decline  of  (Straits)  $175,125,000.  Exports  totalled 
(Straitsr)  $654,602,000  as  against  (Straits)  $921,793,000  for  1929— a  decline  of 
(Straits)  $267,191,000.  When  compared  with  the  peak  year  1926,  when  imports 
totalled  (Straits)  $1,017,000,000  and  exports  (Straits)  $1,277,000,000,  the  seri- 
ousness  of  the  trade  situation  is  more  clearly  depicted. 

Ill 
Siam 

British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  arc  almost  entirely 
depend  for  their  prosperity  on  the  prices  which  they  receive  for  their  export 
products  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Siam's  prosperity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  closely  associated  with  that  of  her  immediate  neighbours  who  constitute  her 
important  markets.  The  economic  system  of  the  country  is  not  in  any  way 
complicated  and  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — rice.  The  largest  consumers 
of  rice  arc  located  right  beside  her.  If  Siam  has  a  good  rice  crop  and  can  sell 
her  rice,  there  is  usually  little  to  be  concerned  about.  It  is  true  that  rice  has 
fallen  in  price,  but  this  commodity  had  at  no  time  reached  the  high  prices,  com- 
paratively speaking,  attained  by  such  products  as  rubber,  sugar,  tin,  and  those 
commodities  which  are  purchased  for  Europe  and  North  American  consumption, 
and  therefore  did  not  experience  the  same  degree  of  deflation.  Briefly  the  situa- 
tion in  Siam  is  that  conditions  were  not  so  bad  relatively  as  they  were  in  the 
rest  of  the  Middle  East  during  1930.  Nevertheless  imports  have  dropped  con- 
siderably along  with  the  total  value  of  exports.  Final  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. When  these  are  received  they  will  probably  show  a  reduction  of  about 
25  per  cent  in  the  total  value  of  trade. 

Siam's  1930  crop  of  rice,  which  at  first  gave  some  cause  for  alarm,  due  first 
of  all  to  damage  from  drought  and  then  by  flooding,  is  now  reported  to  be  in 
a;ood  condition.  In  fact  the  general  situation  up  until  November  was  reported 
to  be  satisfactory  and  good  crops  are  expected. 

Until  the  last  few  years  Siam  has  had  almost  a  free  field  in  the  marketing 
of  her  product  in  China.  Now,  however,  that  China's  purchasing  power  is  so 
seriously  diminished,  she  has  been  turning  to  a  cheaper  grade  which  Burma  is 
in  a  position  to  supply.  The  rice  from  Siam  has  usually  been  sold  on  quality, 
but  the  Chinese,  in  view  of  their  depreciated  currency,  are  not  now  insisting 
upon  it  and  are  more  inclined  to  accept  the  cheap  product  from  Burma.  This  is 
a  feature  which  may  have  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  future  prosperity  of 
Siam.  Burma  has  now  got  into  the  China  market  and  it  may  be  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  for  Siam  to  compete. 

During  1930  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  Wireless  Telegraph  Act.  The 
Government  now  retains  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  or  to  import  wireless 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  instruments,  and  to  erect  apparatus  and  carry  on  opera- 
tions in  wireless  stations  in  Siamese  territory. 

IV 
Sarawak 

There  is  not  much  which  can  be  said  about  this  small  state  except  that  it 
continues  to  be  administered  in  a  very  efficient  manner  by  the  present  Rajah. 
Sarawak  recently  contributed  to  His  Majesty's  Government  a  gift  of  half  a 
million  dollars  (gold). 

Pepper  planting,  which  comes  second  only  to  rubber  in  importance,  is 
expanding  rapidly,  and  exports  for  1931  will  show  a  considerable  increase  over 
those  for  last  year.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  Canada  granting  British  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  pepper  coming  from  Sarawak. 
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The  total  trade  of  Sarawak  is  about  fifty  million  Straits  dollars.  Rubber 
is  the  chief  export  and  rice  the  chief  import  commodity,  while  cheap  provisions 
and  textiles  are  the  other  main  imports.    Canada's  chief  export  is  motor  cars. 

During  the  year  many  public  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  and  other 
substantial  works  have  been  constructed  in  Kuching,  the  capital  of  Sarawak. 
A  water  supply  system  adequate  for  most  of  the  principal  towns  has  also  been 
established.  A  comprehensive  road  program  has  been  embarked  upon  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  construction  and  in  the  repairing  and  widening  of 
existing  roads.  It  is  now  possible  to  drive  a  motor  car  from  Kuching  to  the 
Sadong  river,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  17,  1931. — The  first  two  months  of  the  new  year  have 
passed  without  any  tangible  sign  of  improvement  in  business,  either  domestic 
or  foreign. 

Indeed,  judged  statistically,  overseas  trade  is  steadily  deteriorating  month 
by  month,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports.  Although  wholesale  prices  as 
a  whole  appear  periodically  to  have  touched  bottom,  and  slight  advances  are 
now  marked  in  the  case  of  a  few  individual  commodities,  relapses  in  a  down- 
ward direction  continue  to  take  place.  This  lack  of  stability,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  absence  of  any  definite  indication  of  more  favourable  omens, 
creates  a  general  lack  of  confidence  which,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  accentuated  by  uncertainty  upon  whose  shoulders  will  fall  the  additional 
taxation  which  is  certain  to  be  levied  in  the  Budget. 

Really  the  only  bright  spots  are  in  the  region  of  politics,  because  the  adher- 
ence of  France  and  Italy  to  the  naval  pact,  and  the  better  prospects  for  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  Indian  difficulties,  are  accomplishments  which  must 
indirectly  help  to  improve  the  world  situation  and  accelerate  the  rate  of  recovery 
in  this  country  when  the  pendulum  begins  to  swing  in  the  right  direction. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  is  exemplified  by  the  results 
of  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  January  and  February  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  period  in  1930.  Whereas  a  fall  in  wholesale  prices  of 
somewhere  about  20  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  the  interval,  the  statistics 
issued  for  the  first  two  months  of  1931  exhibit  a  decline  of  26^  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  imports,  and  of  36  per  cent  in  total  exports,  made  up  of  37  per  cent 
in  British  products,  and  29^  per  cent  in  re-exports. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  CANADIAN  TIMBERS 

As  a  result  of  prolonged  spade  and  missionary  work  conducted  originally 
by  this  office  and  other  Canadian  officials,  certain  British  Government  depart- 
ments and  public  bodies  have  gradually  decided  to  give  preference  in  their 
purchasing,  where  conditions  render  it  practicable,  to  Canadian-grown  woods 
over  foreign.  In  the  interval  the  movement  has  spread,  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  Forest  Products  Research  Laboratory  and 
the  Empire  Marketing  Board. 

Among  the  more  recent  adherents  to  the  doctrine  is  the  powerful  London 
County  Council,  whose  housing  operations  alone  render  it  a  large  consumer 
of  many  of  the  timbers  which  grow  in  Canada.  The  council  is  now  practically 
confining  its  buying  of  Douglas  fir  to  that  of  Canadian  origin,  and  quite  recently 
an  order  for  2,000,000  feet  of  Douglas  fir  for  flooring  and  roofing  purposes  has 
been  secured  for  Canada. 

Although  the  transaction  in  itself  is  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  others  of  equal  importance,  the  moment  is  opportune  to  again 
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warn  Canadian  sawmills  and  shippers  that  the  delay  in  the  adoption  of  a  national 
mark  which  will  furnish  a  guaranteed  indication  of  the  Canadian  origin  of  the 
timber  is  seriously  jeopardizing  future  prospects  in  these  markets. 

It  is  the  procedure  of  public  bodies  to  purchase  timber  requirements  in 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  Canadian  shipments  frequently  pass  through 
a  number  of  hands.  Although  the  leading  sawmills  in  British  Columbia  have 
adopted  a  voluntary  arrangement  whereby  they  agree  to  brand  Canadian- 
grown  wood  with  the  word  "  Canada  "  in  addition  to  private  marks,  this  office 
is  being  constantly  asked  if  the  proposed  compulsory  universal  marking  has 
been  adopted,  because  their  officials  continue  to  be  offered  parcels  of  Douglas 
;ir  and  other  Canadian  timbers  which  are  stated  to  be  of  Canadian  growth, 
Inn  hear  no  marks  or  other  visible  proofs  of  the  assertion. 

This  is  certainly  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  while  adjustments 
will  probably  have  to  be  made  in  the  process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  buyers 
in  this  country  who  are  giving  preference  to  Empire-grown  woods,  frequently  at 
some  inconvenience  and  extra  expenditure  to  themselves,  should  be  supplied 
with  visible  means  of  identifying  Canadian  woods,  and  thus  secure  the  guarantee 
for  which  they  ask. 

The  same  circumstances  attend  the  buying  from  Eastern  Canada  of  maple, 
birch,  and  other  woods  for  which  shippers  eagerly  seek  a  market  in  this  country, 
and  in  connection  with  which  up  to  the  present  no  voluntary  system  of  marking 
has  been  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia. 

It  should  therefore  be  emphasized  that  the  arrangements  which  it  is  under- 
stood are  being  considered  for  the  compulsory  branding  with  a  national  mark 
of  British  Columbia  timbers  should  equally  include  timbers  grown  in  the  East, 
and  moreover  that  the  system  be  put  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time.  Otherwise  there  is  a  grave  risk  of  the  present  opportunities  being  lost, 
or  in  any  case  greatly  diminished. 

SOUTH  MIDLANDS  MARKET  FOR  MICA 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  17,  1931. — At  the  recent  British  Industries  Fair,  Birming- 
ham, a  mineral  and  ore  exhibit  was  staged  in  the  Canadian  section.  From  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  were  received  from  Midland  manufacturers  and  users 
of  mica  it  is  obvious  that  interest  in  the  Canadian  product  is  by  no  means  dead; 
in  fact,  regrets  were  expressed  from  several  sources  that  Canadian  amber  mica 
is  not  more  freely  offered  on  this  market. 

As  the  centre  of  the  electrical  manufacturing  trades,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Rugby,  and  the  South  Midlands  are  steady  users  of  mica,  now  chiefly  imported 
from  India,  Madagascar,  and  Africa.  The  importations  are  both  in  slab  or 
sheet  form  and  in  splittings,  whilst  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  import  ground 
mica.  The  slab  is  chiefly  sickle  trimmed ;  that  is,  cut  with  a  knife  on  the  bias, 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  cut  rendering  it  easier  for  sub-splitting. 

"  PAN-PACKING  " 

Splitting  is  chiefly  done  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  recent  shipments  from 
Madagascar  and  India  are  offered  "  pan-packed  ";  this  latter  makes  the  offer- 
ings very  attractive  and  easy  for  handling  in  workshops. 

The  splittings  after  grading  are  temporarily  placed  in  a  round  container 
approximately  1  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  carefully  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other  in  a  fan  arrangement  until  a  thickness  of  several  inches  is  obtained. 
Pressure  is  then  applied,  which  results  in  the  splittings  lightly  adhering  to  one 
another  to  form  a  more  or  less  solid  mass  like  a  shallow  cheese  when  turned  out 
of  the  pan.  These  "  pan-packed  "  masses  of  splittings  are  then  most  convenient 
to  handle  on  arrival  at  the  micanite  factory. 
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No  special  care  is  taken  in  packing  the  pans  into  the  cases  for  shipment 
from  Madagascar  and  India;  they  are  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  until  the 
wooden  box  is  filled  solid. 

While  this  neat  method  of  "  pan-packing  "  mica  splittings  is  much  favoured 
by  the  consumers  in  the  South  Midlands,  and  such  shipments  fetch  a  higher 
price  than  loose  splittings,  it  is  not  essential. 


DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  factories  in  the  Midlands  engaged  in 
stamping  out  washers,  plates,  sectors,  etc.,  from  sheet,  and  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  micanite  from  imported  splittings.  These  small  factories  are  circularized 
by  brokers  chiefly  situated  in  London  regarding  shipments  of  mica  en  route 
from  the  East.  At  the  same  time  they  are  given  details  as  to  grading,  quality, 
price  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  If  interested,  the  manufacturer  requests 
samples.  These  samples  are  taken  by  independent  warehousing  firms  as  soon 
as  each  consignment  jirrives  and  then  smaller  samples  from  this  main  sample 
are  issued  to  the  interested  merchants,  with  the  warehouse  company's  guarantee 
that  the  sample  is  representative.  The  purchase  is  nearly  always,  therefore, 
made  against  such  samples,  2^  per  cent  on  the  price  quoted  being  added  for 
brokerage  fee,  the  merchant  paying  carriage  from  the  port  of  entry. 

Midland  mica  manufacturers  state  that  even  large  users,  such  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  domestic  appliances  or  electrical  switches,  etc.,  rarely 
purchase  direct  from  brokers,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  trade  that  brokers  shall 
sell  only  to  recognized  merchants  or  mica  and  micanite  manufacturers.  These 
in  turn  either  resell  slab  and  split  mica  to  the  large  users,  or  manufacture  into 
the  requested  shapes  and  sizes  for  resale.  Again,  brokers  usually  offer  only 
those  grades  and  qualities  en  route  on  consignment  to  them,  and  do  not  stock 
a  variety  of  other  grades  and  qualities. 


MEAGRE  CANADIAN  OFFERINGS 

The  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner  was  privileged  to  inspect  a  large  number 
of  these  brokers'  offerings  and  had  to  go  back  some  months  before  an  offer  of 
amber  mica  of  possible  Canadian  origin  was  discovered.  There  is  no  prejudice 
against  Canadian  amber  mica.  Provided  it  is  free  from  extensive  wrinkling 
(a  fault  found  more  frequently  in  amber  than  in  other  varieties),  it  is  suitable 
for  nearly  all  requirements  of  Midland  mica  and  micanite  manufacturers.  It 
must,  however,  be  properly  graded  and  the  price  must  be  competitive  with 
offerings  from  other  sources. 

GRADING 

Grading  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  the  Indian  basis  as 
follows: — 

Square  Inches  Square  Inches 

Grade  6  to  cut   1  to    3  Grade  1  to  cut   24  to  36 

Grade  5  to  cut   3  to    6  Grade  A.  1  to  cut   36  to  48 

Grade  4  to  cut   6  to  10  Special  to  cut   48  to  60 

Grade  3  to  cut   10  to  16  Extra  special  to  cut   60  to  72 

Grade  2  to  cut   16  to  24 

PRICES 

As  a  guide  to  the  present  price  levels,  which  are  stated  to  be  on  a  fairly 
firm  basis,  recent  brokers'  offerings  of  slab  amber  are  given  as  follows: — 

Per  Pound  Per  Pound 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

No.  6   0  4-J  ($0  09)  No.  2   4  6     ($1  09) 

No.  5   0  9    (  0  19)  No.  1    5  3    (  1  27) 

No.  4    1  9     (  0  42)  A.l   8  3    (  2  00) 

No.  3    3  0    (  0  73)  Special   12  0    (  2  92) 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  an  additional  2\  per  cent  brokerage  and 
are  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  in  parcels  as  low  as  40  or  50  pounds. 
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SPLITTINGS 

Grade  4  is  currently  quoted  at  3s.  (73  cents)  per  pound;  grades  5  and  6 
"  pan-packed  "  run  from  9d.  to  Is.  9d  (19  cents  to  42  cents),  Madagascan  or 
Indian,  and  loose  Madagascan  or  Indian  splittings  5's  and  6's  run  between  2d. 
and  9d.  (4  cents  and  19  cents). 

One  Midland  manufacturer  buys  slab  in  from  1-  to  5-ton  lots  and  con- 
sumes a  total  approaching  200  tons  per  annum.  There  are  several  other  large 
consumers  in  the  district. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  CANADIAN  PRODUCERS 

Canadian  producers  should  grade  their  output  in  accordance  with  Indian 
practice  as  described  above,  rather  than  try  to  impose  special  Canadian  and 
United  States  gradings  on  a  market  which  accepts  the  Indian  grading  as 
standard.  This  should  not  present  great  difficulties.  Madagascan  and  Indian 
offerings  are  by  no  means  rigid  in  their  normal  gradings.  The  work  of  grading 
is  done  by  native  labour  of  very  ordinary  skill,  and  provided  the  bulk  of  a  par- 
ticular lot  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  standards  set  it  appears  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  market. 

Offerings  on  this  market  are  invariably  sickle  or  knife,  or  shear  or  guillotine 
trimmed.  Thumb  trimming,  as  practised  in  Canada,  is  not  acceptable.  Sickle 
trimming  is  preferable  because  the  bias  on  which  the  edge  is  cut  makes  subse- 
quent sub-splitting  easier.  However,  mica  that  is  cleanly  cut  by  shears  or  guillo- 
tine is  quite  as  acceptable.  The  large  amount  of  waste  in  thumb-trimmed  con- 
signments makes  the  buyer  sceptical  as  to  the  actual  value  offered  by  any 
particular  quotation,  and  thumb-trimming  in  itself,  it  is  claimed,  damages  a 
sheet  for  a  considerable  margin  around  the  edge  and  makes  the  grading  of  the 
useful  portion  difficult.  For  these  reasons  thumb-trimmed  sheets  of  a  given 
size  would  command  a  lower  price. 

Midland  mica  merchants  and  manufacturers  suggest  that  the  Canadian 
product  would  find  a  considerably  larger  outlet  in  this  territory  if  some  definite 
system  of  marketing  and  pushing  by  suitable  propaganda  were  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  producers  on  a  co-operative  basis  or  otherwise. 

Interested  Canadian  producers  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Bristol 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  and  are  referred  to  a  trade  inquiry  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal. 


DEMAND  FOR  DRINKING  STRAWS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  11,  1931. — The  soda  fountain  trade  in  this  country  has 
not  reached  the  same  relative  importance  as  in  Canada.  Consequently  the 
demand  for  drinking  straws  is  limited  by  comparison,  although  it  has  grown 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  gradual  increase  in  the  use  of  soda  fountain 
specialties.  An  additional  outlet  for  drinking  straws,  however,  has  been  opened 
up  through  the  system  commenced  about  two  years  ago  of  serving  milk  to 
children  in  the  schools. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  propaganda  work  carried  on  by  the  National 
Milk  Publicity  Council,  educational  authorities  in  various  large  centres  have 
been  won  over  to  the  idea  of  serving  milk  daily  to  school  children  in  one-third 
pint  bottles.  Where  this  system  is  in  operation  a  drinking  straw  is  provided 
with  each  bottle.  In  the  Liverpool  area  these  bottles  are  sold  to  the  children 
for  Id.  each.  According  to  a  prominent  dairyman,  as  many  as  40,000  to  50,000 
bottles  of  milk  are  distributed  daily  to  school  children  in  the  Merseyside  area, 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  North  of  England  and, 
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indeed,  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  operating  on  somewhat  similar  lines. 
This  daily  use  of  milk  by  school  children  has  created  a  demand  for  drinking 
straws,  which  in  the  opinion  of  one  dairy  firm  is  practically  equal  to  the  outlet 
in  the  soda  fountain  trade. 

According  to  Liverpool  firms  consulted,  paper  drinking  straws  are  more 
satisfactory  than  natural  straws  for  the  soda  fountain  business,  being  more 
uniform  in  bore  and  less  likely  to  split.  Paper  straws  are  sold  in  this  district 
in  cartons  of  500  each,  packed  in  various  sized  cases.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
paper  straws  individually  wrapped  and  for  two  straws  in  one  wrapper.  American 
straws  have  long  been  established  in  this  district  and  until  recently  seemed  to 
be  in  control  of  the  trade.  Lately,  however,  an  English  firm  has  commenced 
producing  paper  straws.  In  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  local  firms  consulted  the 
English  straw  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  American.  An  Australian  manu- 
facturer is  also  attempting  to  capture  a  share  of  the  trade.  As  a  result  of  the 
competition  offered  by  these  additional  sources  of  supply,  prices  have  dropped 
considerably. 

While  the  paper  straw  is  more  popular  in  the  soda  fountain  trade,  the  same 
is  apparently  not  true  in  the  schools.  Opinions  are  conflicting  on  this  point, 
but  one  dairy  firm  who  purchase  straws  for  redistribution  among  smaller  dairies 
in  the  Liverpool  district  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  natural  straw,  which 
they  at  present  obtain  from  Germany.  The  firm  in  question  claim  that  the 
paper-made  straw  is  inclined  to  become  too  pulpy  when  used  with  milk,  and 
they  have  refused  to  consider  anything  but  the  natural  straw.  As  far  as  can 
be  learned  no  natural  straws  are  being  produced  at  present  in  England  and 
imports  are  mainly  obtained  from  Germany. 

Information  on  prices  being  paid  by  firms  in  this  district  for  both  paper- 
made  and  natural  straws  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  most  firms  in  this  area  simply  purchase  for  their 
own  requirements,  although  some  may  do  a  small  distributing  trade  as  well. 
Accordingly,  for  a  satisfactory  distributing  outlet,  Canadian  firms  should  seek 
a  London  house  that  calls  upon  the  provincial  trade.  The  larger  retail  buyers 
of  soda  fountain  sundries  in  the  North  of  England  are  usually  canvassed  by 
such  firms,  rather  than  by  local  distributors.  A  firm  specializing  in  the  distri- 
bution of  soda  fountain  specialties  will  probably  be  able  to  canvass  both  the 
dairy  trade  and  the  school  business. 


GLASGOW  PORT  CHARGES  ON  IMPORTED  HAY 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  16,  1931. — The  charges  on  Canadian  hay  imported  into 
Glasgow  are  as  follows: — 

s.  d. 

Clyde  dues   17    nett  (38  cents)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 

Landing   3  3 J  nett  (80  cents)  per  ton 

Watching   01  (2  cents)  per  ton  per  night;  less  20% 

The  method  of  weighing  is  usually  in  loads  over  Clyde  Trust  weighing 
machines.  For  each  load  not  exceeding  one  ton  the  charge  is  2d.  (4  cents)  and 
for  each  load  exceeding  one  ton  but  not  exceeding  six  tons  3d.  (6  cents). 

The  time  allowed  on  quay  is  forty-eight  hours  after  discharge,  but  the  fol- 
lowing extensions  are  granted  by  the  Clyde  Trust  for  the  undernoted  quanti- 
ties:— 

Hours 


50  to  100  tons   24 

100  to  200  tons   48 

200  to  300  tons   72 

300  to  500  tons   96 
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For  quantities  in  excess  of  these,  further  extensions  will  usually  be  granted 
by  the  Clyde  Trust  on  application. 

Hay  is  handled  direct  to  the  docks  at  Glasgow,  and  storage  accommodation 
is  excellent.  The  outturn  weights  average  about  2  or  3  per  cent  less  than  the 
invoice  weight,  although  an  exceptional  discrepancy  of  as  much  as  5  per  cent 
has  been  encountered.  The  difference  between  the  outturn  and  the  invoice 
weights  is.  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hay  is  baled. 

The  prospects  for  Canadian  hay  in  the  Glasgow  market  when  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened  are  not  good,  unless  the  price  comes  down  nearer 
i  he  level  now  prevailing  for  other  feedstuffs,  including  Scotch  hay,  or,  alter- 
natively, unless  the  prices  of  other  feeding  stuffs  rise.  The  demand  in  Scotland 
is  for  No.  2  timothy,  and  the  price,  it  is  stated,  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  75s.  ($18.25)  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  to  produce  much  business.  Landing  charges, 
etc.,  amount  to  about  7s.  6d.  ($1.82),  bringing  the  price  up  to  £4  2s.  6d.  ($20.07). 
The  price  of  best  Scotch  is  at  present  about  £3  10s.  ($17.03),  and  Canadian  has 
a  poor  sale  if  it  is  more  than  about  10s.  ($2.43)  higher  than  Scotch. 


MILK  PRODUCTS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  11,  1931. — The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest 
market  for  imported  concentrated  milk.  The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  ship  large  quantities  of 
various  types  of  milk  products.  Canada  and  New  Zealand  enjoy  a  tariff  prefer- 
ence over  non-Empire  countries  and,  provided  continuity  of  supply  can  be 
assured,  should  be  able  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  import  statistics  for  the  calendar  years  1925  and 
1929  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market  and  the  kinds  of  milk  in 
demand: — 

Imports  into  Britain  (from  Principal  Exporting  Countries) 

MILK,  CREAM 

From  1925  1929 

Denmark   £     40,321  £  185,566 

Netherlands   69,467  55,471 

Irish  Free  State   355,675  425,251 

Switzerland   43  30,437 

Total  from  all  countries   489,514  702,476 

MILK,  CONDENSED,  NOT  SWEETENED 

From 

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

United  States  

Canada  .  

Total  from  all  countries  

MILK  POWDER,  NOT  SWEETENED 

From  1925  1929 

Netherlands   £   102,870  £  206,248 

New  Zealand   206,722  341,448 

Canada   51,952  73,299 

Total  from  all  countries   406,583  706,941 

MILK,  CONDENSED,  SWEETENED,  WHOLE  (FULL  CREAM) 

From  1925  1929 

Denmark   £     79,258  £  80,436 

Netherlands   376,169  329.889 

Switzerland   309,121  125,688 

Canada   69,514  27,157 

Total  from  all  countries   852,859  599,534 


1925 

1929 

6.444 

£  81,264 

646 

39,006 

57,814 

353,089 

220 

56,903 

837,928 

490,435 

108,407 

40,904 

1,026,344 

1,076,630 
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Imports  into  Britain — Concluded 

MILK,  CONDENSED,  SWEETENED,  SKIMMED 

From                                                                       1925  1929 

Denmark                                                                    £   841,934  £  504,775 

Netherlands                                                                  2,188,617  2,472,607 

Irish  Free  State                                                              135,132  122,240 

Total  from  all  countries                                               3,208,583  3,109,357 

The  above  figures  show  the  decline  in  shipments  of  unsweetened  whole  con- 
densed milk  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years, 
while  shipments  of  the  same  quality  from  the  Continent,  especially  the  Nether- 
lands, have  increased  enormously.  They  also  show  that  the  import  trade  in 
skimmed,  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  in 
unsweetened,  whole  or  full-cream  condensed  milk. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  those  traders  supplying  the  working  and  less  pros- 
perous classes  sell  far  more  of  the  skimmed,  sweetened  variety  than  of  the  full- 
cream  unsweetened.  For  instance,  one  firm  with  shops  all  over  the  kingdom 
state  that  they  sell  fifty  times  as  much  of  the  skimmed  as  of  the  other.  Another 
store  in  Paisley  states  that  its  recent  average  of  sales  for  the  skimmed,  sweetened 
variety  is  207  cases  a  week,  as  compared  with  48  cases  of  full-cream  sweetened 
and  24  cases  of  full-cream  unsweetened.  Another,  which  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  chain  establishments  in  the  world,  gives  the  figures  for  one  week 
for  a  Glasgow  branch,  viz:  skimmed,  sweetened,  750  cases;  full-cream, 
sweetened,  10  cases;  full-cream,  unsweetened,  35  cases.  Another  Glasgow 
firm,  who  cater  to  a  high-class  trade,  state  that  they  have  a  fair  demand 
for  the  three  qualities,  although  the  largest  sales  are  in  skimmed,  sweetened. 
Perhaps  these  statements,  together  with  the  information  given  in  the  statistics, 
may  give  a  lead  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  present  price  of  Dutch  skimmed,  sweetened  milk  is  9s.  ($2.19)  per 
case  ex-station  Glasgow,  duty  paid.  There  are  forty-eight  tins  to  the 
case,  each  of  If  pints.  There  is  also  a  slightly  smaller  tin,  equivalent 
to  1|  pints,  which  is  quoted  at  8s.  6d.  ($2.06)  per  case.  As  the  general  public 
cannot  detect  the  difference  in  size,  the  If  has  the  larger  sale,  and  is  often 
passed  over  the  counter  in  place  of  the  "  regular  "  size.  The  milk  is,  of  course, 
labelled  "  Unfit  for  babies/'  but,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  for  infants 
among  the  poorer  classes.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  movement  on  foot  to 
investigate  the  relative  sales  of  skimmed  and  full-cream  milk,  with  a  view  to 
curtailing,  by  Government  action,  the  use  of  the  former  in  the  interests  of  the 
children's  health. 

Full  cream,  unsweetened,  of  Swiss  origin  is  quoted  now  at  15s.  6d.  to  16s. 
($3.77  to  $3.89)  per  case. 

Full  cream,  sweetened,  is  stated  by  one  firm  to  be  the  same  price  as  the 
unsweetened,  except  that  the  duty  on  the  sugar  content  is  extra.  If  this  is  the 
case,  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it  unlikely,  it  is,  doubtless,  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  sugar  is  no  greater  than  the  value  of  the  milk  for 
the  same  bulk. 

CONDENSED  MILK  IN  BULK 

The  present  price  of  Dutch  full  cream  sweetened,  8  to  9  per  cent  butter 
fat,  for  March  shipment,  is  30s.  6d.  ($7.41)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  ex  wharf 
Leith,  Scotland.  For  a  guarantee  of  9  per  cent  butter  fat  the  price  is  Is.  3d. 
(30  cents)  extra. 

For  Dutch  skimmed  sweetened  the  present  price  is  20s.  6d.  ($4.98)  per  cwt. 
ex  wharf  Leith,  for  shipment  second  half  of  March.  Prices  ex  wharf  Glasgow 
are  6d.  (12  cents)  per  cwt.  extra. 

Condensed  milk  in  bulk  is  shipped  in  5-cwt.  barrels.  The  larger  demand  is 
for  full  cream  sweetened,  which  is  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  toffee. 
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MILK  POWDER 

The  chief  supplying  countries  are  as  follows: — 

Milk  Powder,  Not  Sweetened 

From  1929 

Xeu-  Zealand   £341,448 

Netherlands   206,248 

Canada   . .  73,299 

France   26,336 

Australia   ..  ..  24,902 

Total  from  all  countries   706,941 

Dutch  machine-rskimmed  milk  powder  (spray  process)  is  quoted  at  36s. 
-lid.  fco  37s.  ($8.84  to  $8.99)  per  cwt.  ex  station  Glasgow,  March  shipment, 
parked  in  crate-  containing  two  tins  of  56  pounds  net.  When  packed  in  wooden 
cases  the  price  is  Is.  8d.  (40  cents)  less. 

Skimmed  milk  powder  (roller  process)  is  quoted  at  from  28s.  to  28s.  7d. 
1 16.80  fco  $6.94)  per  cwt.  for  delivery  second  half  of  March,  27s.  lO^d.  ($6.77) 
for  April,  and  27s.  ($6.56)  for  April/June  delivery. 

For  full  cream  milk  powder,  minimum  26  per  cent  fat  (spray  process),  the 
price  is  69s.  10^d.  ($17)  for  March  delivery.  For  full  cream  milk  powder  (roller 
process)  the  price  is  61s.  ($14.84). 

Milk  powder  is  used  by  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trades,  and  the  roller 
process,  due  to  its  cheapness,  is  said  to  be  in  greater  demand. 

The  demand  for  buttermilk  powder  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  limited  in 
Scotland.  It  is  used  primarily  for  cattle,  poultry,  and  hog  feeding,  and  has  a 
greater  sale  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  This  office  is  in  touch  with  a  large 
firm  who  would  like  to  see  samples  of  the  Canadian  product,  together  with 
keenest  c.i.f.  Glasgow  prices.  This  firm  is  prepared  to  give  a  full  report  on 
sales  possibilities.  A  Glasgow  firm  state  that  buttermilk  powder  from  the 
United  States  is  coming  in  cheaper  than  the  Dutch  product.  There  appears  to 
be  a  slight  scarcity  of  Dutch  milk  products  at  the  present  time. 

The  duties  on  condensed  milk  and  milk  products  entering  Britain  are  as 
follows: — 

Condensed  Milk  Full  Rate  Preferential 

s.  d.  s. d. 

Sweetened,  whole,  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)   5  4  ($1  29)        2  8     (64  cents) 

Sweetened,  skimmed,  per  cwt   5  4  (  1  29)        2  8    (64  cents) 

Slightly  sweetened,  when  full  rate  on  sugar 

used  does  not  exceed  2s.  Id.  per  cwt.  .  .    2  1  (  0  50)        1    ^  (25  cents) 
Milk  Powder 

If  containing  no  added  susjar   Free  Free 

Slightly  sweetened,  per  cwt   4  3  ($1  03)       2  H  (51  cents) 

In  all  other  cases,  per  cwt   9  7  (  2  33)        4  94  ($1.16) 


TRADE   OF  BRITISH  INDIA  FOR  JANUARY,  1931 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  rupee  =  0-365  cents  Canadian.  Indian  Coinage  Notation. — The 
expression  of  money  statements  in  terms  of  rupees  requires  some  explanation 
as  the  method  of  numerical  notation  in  India  differs  from  that  which  prevails 
throughout  the  North  American  continent.  Large  numbers  are  not  punctuated 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  but  in  lakhs  and  crores.  A  lakh  is  one 
hundred  thousand  (written  1,00,000)  and  a  crore  one  hundred  lakhs  or  ten 
millions  (written  1,00,00,000).] 

Calcutta,  March  5,  1931. — British  India  trade  returns  for  January,  1931, 
issued  by  the  Government  of  India  show  an  improvement  over  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  month. 

Imports  of  merchandise  on  private  account  totalled  Rs.  14,49,00,000,  an 
increase  of  Rs. 2,93,00,000  as  compared  with  December,  1930.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  and  Indian  manufactures  rose  by 
Rs.48,00,000.    Re-exports  showed  an  increase  of  Rs.17,00,000. 
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The  total  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  for  January,  1931,  was 
Rs.2,03,00,000  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  Rs.4,72,00,000  in 
December,  1930,  and  of  Rs.l, 76,00,000  in  January,  1930.  For  the  ten-months' 
period  ended  January,  1931,  the  total  visible  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise 
and  treasure  was  Rs.63,43,00,000  in  favour  of  India  as  compared  with  Rs.43,- 
37,00,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Comparing  the  month  under  review  with  the  same  period  in  the  preceding 
year,  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  and  of  manufactured  articles  in 
January,  1931,  dropped  by  Rs.l, 63 ,00,000  and  Rs.7,12,00,000  to  Rs.2,50,00,000 
and  Rs.9, 13,00,000  respectively.  Of  interest  is  the  decrease  in  imports  of  wheat 
from  31,000  tons  (2,240  pounds)  to  26,000  tons  and  in  value  from  Rs.45,00,000 
to  Rs.21, 00,000. 

Iron  and  steel  imports  fell  by  Rs. 77,00,000,  of  which  sheets  and  plates 
accounted  for  Rs.45,00,000.  Machinery  and  millwork,  including  belting,  showed 
a  decrease  of  Rs.69,00,000,  while  other  important  decreases  were:  hardware 
(Rs. 13,00,000),  motor  cars  and  cotton  piece  goods  and  artificial  silk  (Rs.ll,- 
00,000  each). 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imports  fell  from  43  per  cent  in 
January,  1930,  to  33  per  cent  in  January,  1931,  while  that  in  exports  rose  from 
21  per  cent  to  24  per  cent.  The  shares  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  were  7,  11,  and  12  per  cent  respectively  under  imports  and  4,  6,  and  9 
per  cent  under  exports. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1930 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  27,  1931. — The  depression  in  British  Guiana  which 
has  existed  for  many  months  continued  in  1930.  Demerara  depends  almost 
entirely  on  about  six  industries  for  her  economic  wellbeing.  The  products  of 
these  industries  are  sugar,  diamonds,  rice,  bauxite,  balata,  rum,  timber,  and 
copra.  Fortunately  there  was  in  1930  a  fairly  average  sugar  crop.  Prices  for 
sugar,  however,  have  been  very  low,  and  are  reflected  in  the  trade  totals. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  gold  industry,  which  produces  annu- 
ally approximately  6,000  ounces  of  gold,  suffered  a  setback  and  a  great  number 
of  the  workers  migrated  to  the  diamond  fields.  Prices  for  diamonds  slumped 
and  production  fell  off,  due  partly  to  world  conditions  but  perhaps  more  directly 
to  the  scarcity  of  fine  stones.  As  a  result,  towards  the  latter  part  of  1929 
exceedingly  stringent  conditions  were  reported  throughout  the  diamond  fields, 
tending  to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  many  parts.  The  privation  experienced 
there  forced  a  great  many  back  to  the  gold  fields  and  the  strain  was  slightly 
relieved.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  saving  the  gold  fields  from  what  was  threat- 
ening to  be  an  exceedingly  low  production  of  only  about  2,000  ounces  to  a  very 
fair  level  of  5,057  ounces. 

Very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  rum  industry  except  for  a  decline  both 
in  the  amount  produced  and  the  value  received.  The  balata  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  which  increased  production  and  exports. 

British  Guiana  has  been  suffering,  and  still  suffers,  from  a  very  marked 
shortage  of  available  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  her  natural  wealth.  As  a 
result  the  Government  is  hard  put  to  find  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  ordinary 
expenditure  and  has  been  prevented  from  embarking  on  any  schemes  for  the 
bettermenl  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  claimed  that  removal  of  the 
export  tax  and  restrictions  on  bauxite  would  encourage  the  flow  of  capital  to 
British  Guiana,  To  take  such  action  would,  however,  probably  further 
embarrass  the  Government,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  source  of 
revenue  to  make  up  for  the  loss  thus  entailed.  A  step  forward  has,  however, 
been  taken  in  that  the  oil  lands  of  British  Guiana  which  have  heretofore  hem 
closed  to  foreign  capital  are  now  thrown  open  for  development. 
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Another  difficulty  which  besets  British  Guiana  is  lack  of  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  hinterland.  It  will  be  apparently  only  by  means  of  out- 
side capital  that  any  serious  project  for  the  improvement  of  either  roads  or 
railways  can  be  accomplished.  Since  the  beginning  of  1931  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  voted  a  sum  of  money  as  a  loan  to  the  colony  to  be  used  in  developing 
inland  communications. 

TRADE 

The  internal  trade  of  British  Guiana  has  of  course  suffered  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  existing  conditions.  The  buying  power  of  the  general  public  is 
very  low.  having  been  estimated  at  approximately  $25  a  year  per  capita.  Mer- 
chandizing, therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  exceedingly  cautious  and  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  British  Guiana  is  primarily  a  price 
market,  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  British  Guiana  in  1930  was  valued  at  $18,094,518,  a 
decre  ase  from  1929  of  $4,812,453.  This  decrease  is  reflected  both  in  the  import 
and  export  figures.  Total  exports  for  1930  were  $10,107,716,  a  decrease  of 
SI. 809, 523  from  last  year,  whilst  imports  decreased  by  $2,648,629  to  a  total  of 
s7.9S6.802. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  registered  in  sixteen  commodities  of  a  total  of 
twenty-nine.  The  most  important  decrease  took  place  in  the  export  of  diamonds 
from  $2,227,000  in  1929  to  $1,431,000  in  1930.  Conditions  in  the  British  Guiana 
diamond  mines  were  exceedingly  bad  during  the  past  year,  and  the  scarcity  of 
fine  stones  was  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
production.  Bauxite  also  registered  a  big  drop  from  a  total  value  of  $914,000 
to  $598,000,  whilst  the  exports  of  copra  fell  from  $314,000  to  $143,000.  The 
value  of  the  sugar  exported  decreased  by  over  half  a  million  to  $5,418,858. 
Against  this,  however,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
increased  from  100,447  tons  to  114,542  tons. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  balata  gave  rise  to  much  satisfaction,  having 
attained  a  total  of  $390,292  as  against  $231,651  in  1929.  This  type  of  raw 
rubber  is  practically  entirely  consumed  b}'  the  United  Kingdom,  although  small 
quantities  amounting  to  $50,000  worth  are  purchased  by  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries.   Canada  imports  none  directly.   Cattle  and  their  closely 

ed  by-products,  hides,  have  likewise  shown  an  increase,  the  former  being 
entirely  consumed  by  other  sections  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  whereas  the  latter  found  their  way  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

What  may  be  considered  the  most  important  increase  in  British  Guiana 
exports  took  place  in  the  rice  industry.  In  1929  rice  exports  were  valued  at 
8876,000  as  against  $1,090,000  in  1 930.  Rice  forms  one  of  the  staple  foods  on 
any  West  Indian  table.  It  is  used  as  a  vegetable  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  potato,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  many  desserts.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Canada  is  buying  increasing  quantities  of  Demerara  rice.  In  1928  imports 
were  nil,  whereas  in  1929  they  wTere  valued  at  $1,823.  In  1930  they  had  increased 
to  $2,802.  There  is  some  indication  that  Demerara  may  in  the  future  become 
an  important  source  of  supply  for  Canadian  requirements.  Regulations  are 
being  brought  into  force  in  this  colony  for  the  proper  grading  and  export  of 
this  commodity.  In  1930  for  the  first  time  Canada  imported  Demerara  plan- 
tains. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  British  Guiana,  Canada  in  1930  imported  39-7 
per  cent  as  against  37-3  in  1929. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

In  1930  of  the  total  imports  into  British  Guiana  17-4  per  cent  originated 
in  Canada — a  decrease  of  1-3  per  cent  over  1929.  United  Kingdom  imports 
decreased  from  58-9  per  cent  of  the  total  to  57-2  per  cent,  and  United  States 
imports  from  12-3  per  cent  to  11  per  cent.  From  other  British  possessions — 
represented  in  the  main  by  the  British  West  Indies  and,  as  regards  butter,  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — there  was  a  slight  increase.  The  total  imports  in 
1930  were  $7,986,802— a  decrease  of  $1,192,673  from  1929. 

There  are  some  ninety  items  which  appear  in  the  statistics  of  imports  into 
British  Guiana,  of  which  fifty-four  originate  at  least  in  part  from  Canada.  Of 
these,  twenty-one  items  registered  increases.  There  was  a  gain  in  the  case 
of  motor  cars  from  107  units  valued  at  $71,670  in  1929  to  183  units  valued  at 
$105,245.  Imports  of  motor  cars  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  in  1929 
at  $41,196  and  in  1930  at  $67,037.  Canada  therefore  secured  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  1930.  Similarly  motor  car  parts 
increased  directly  from  a  total  value  in  1929  of  $3,246  to  $5,444.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  although  the  imports  of  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  increased 
by  only  one  unit  to  approximately  $3,800,  imports  of  motor  car  parts  increased 
from  $11,249  to  $17,241.  This  indicates  that  parts  for  cars  which  are  imported 
from  Canada  originate  in  the  United  States. 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE 

Imports  of  ammonium  sulphate,  of  which  in  1929  Canada  supplied  onlv  303 
tons  valued  at  $17,000,  increased  in  1930  to  1,071  tons  valued  at  $48,329.  This 
increase  was  gained  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

SILK  OR  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  MANUFACTURES 

In  1929  Canada  exported  $5,463  under  this  heading,  and  in  1930  $19,233 
out  of  a  total  of  $192,576. 

Canada  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  nice  proportion  of  the  business 
in  ladies'  pure  silk  hosiery  and  is  also  obtaining  worthwhile  business  in  women's 
lingerie.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Canada  is  unable  to  supply  the  cheaper 
grades  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  this  market.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  British  Guiana  and  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies 
have,  relatively  speaking,  exceedingly  low  per  capital  buying  power.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  British  Guiana  public  has  been  estimated  by  many  people, 
and  these  estimates  go  as  low  as  $20  per  person  per  year.  If  Canadian  firms 
could  offer  women's  pure  silk  hosiery  at  from  $6  to  $11  a  dozen  they  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  remunerative  trade  with  this  colony.  This  statement  like- 
wise holds  in  the  case  of  artificial  silk  stockings  priced  from  $2  to  $6  a  dozen, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  they  are  artificial  silk  and  cotton,  pure  artificial 
silk,  or  pure  silk  and  artificial  silk  mixtures.  Women's  lingerie  is  somewhat 
similar  except  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  for  the  coloured  populace  is  done  in 
very  light  weight  cotton  goods. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Although  British  Guiana  offers  pasturage  for  stock,  cattle  do  not  thrive 
as  they  do  in  northern  climates  and  the  meat  derived  from  them  is  not  as  choice 
as  the  northern  cuts.  Holland  exports  annually  to  British  Guiana  around  5,000 
barrels  of  pork.  In  1930  the  total  was  5,352  barrels  valued  at  $117,972.  Although 
total  imports  of  pork  decreased  in  1930,  purchases  from  Canada  increased  from 
a  value  of  $24,212  in  1929  to  $31,068  in  1930.  The  United  States  bore  nearly 
the  whole  drop,  having  sold  to  British  Guiana  in  1930  pork  to  the  value  of 
$86,624  as  against  $109,447  in  1929. 
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Although  Canada  is  apparently  coming  ahead  in  this  trade,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  Demerara  imports  fat  back  pork,  the  last  prices 
for  which  were  128  per  barrel,  pigtails  at  $27  per  barrel,  and  snouts  at  $21  to. 
$22.  These  prices  include  duly,  which  in  the  case  of  the  British  Guiana  prefer- 
ential tariff  applicable  to  Canada  is  50  cents  per  200  pounds  and  under  the 
genera]  tariff  $2  per  200  pounds,  plus  in  each  case  a  surtax  of  25  cents. 

Beef  is  likewise  imported  in  very  fair  quantities  into  British  Guiana. 
Canada,  however,  has  an  exceedingly  small  share  of  this  trade,  selling  in  1929 
only  24  barrels  valued  at  -1544  out  of  a  total  of  4,808  barrels  valued  at  $117,628. 
In  1930  the  -rand  total  increased  to  4,940  barrels  valued  at  $103,888.  Of  this 
Canada  supplied  only  ten  barrels  valued  at  $170.  The  value  of  the  beef 
imported  From  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929  amounted  to  $95,296  and  in  1930 
decreased  to  $84,512.  This  decrease  in  value,  however,  is  due  entirely  to 
decreased  prices,  as  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  quantity  from  3,830  barrels 
to  103,888  barrels.  The  prices  ruling  for  beef  as  on  December  31  were  $18  to 
$22.50  per  barrel  and  $13  per  half-barrel,  inclusive  of  duty,  which  is  the  same 
applying  on  pork. 

FISH 

Canada  supplies  dried  codfish,  scale  fish,  pickled  herrings  and  salmon,  and 
finned  salmon  and  sardines.  In  1929  there  were  imported  22  barrels  of  pickled 
herrings  valued  at  $210,  of  which  Canada  supplied  17  barrels  valued  at  $140. 
In  1930,  however,  the  total  increased  to  506  barrels  valued  at  $4,285,  the  whole 
of  which  came  from  Canada.  Mackerel  exports  increased  in  total  value  from 
$32,112  in  1929  to  $36,803  in  1930.  In  1929  Canada's  share  was  $31,358  and 
in  1930  $35,003.  Tinned  sardines  and  salmon  imports  decreased  from  a  total 
of  11,638  cases  in  1929  valued  at  $66,385  to  10,435  cases  valued  at  $54,010. 
<  Canada's  total,  however,  increased  from  $35,668  to  $36,738. 

LUMBER 

Douglas  fir  imported  from  Canada  in  1929  amounted  to  but  slightly  over 
10.000  feet  valued  at  $510.  In  1930,  however,  this  total  increased  to  55,000  feet 
valued  at  $2,957.  This,  however,  shows  a  rather  marked  decrease  from  1928, 
when  imports  were  216,000  feet  valued  at  over  $10,000. 

Imports  of  other  lumbers  have  also  decreased  during  the  past  year.  White 
pine  declined  to  1,979,000  feet  valued  at  $68,030.  Pitch  pine,  which  has  for 
many  years  been  a  favourite  in  these  countries,  is  likewise  showing  the  result 
of  adverse  conditions.  The  United  States,  which  is  the  only  supplier  of  this 
material,  sold  to  British  Guiana  in  1929  lumber  to  the  value  of  $77,230,  whereas 
in  1930  the  total  only  reached  $31,139. 

Imports  from  Canada  decreased  in  some  thirty-three  commodities.  Oats 
decreased  from  19,444  bags  valued  at  $75,249  to  4,350  bags  valued  at  $12,986. 
In  1929  the  quantity  and  value  of  oats  imported  were  22,883  bags  valued  at 
$89,442,  while  in  1930  the  totals  were  respectively  20,821  bags  and  $68,828.  The 
United  Kingdom  obtained  the  bulk  of  this  trade  for  1930,  having  increased  her 
sales  to  2,425  bags  valued  at  $38,413.  Prices  on  December  31,  1930  gave  some 
indication  as  to  the' probable  reason  for  Canada's  decreased  trade.  Duty-paid 
oats  were  selling  at  from  $3.75  to  $4  per  bag  as  against  $4.90  to  $5.25  per  bag 
at  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1929  Canada  exported  3,976  drums  of  gasolene  valued  at  $46,195, 
whereas  in  the  past  year  her  exports  of  this  commodity  to  British  Guiana  were 
nil.  Canada's  loss  of  this  trade  is  accounted  for  by  exports  from  Trinidad, 
yhose  -ales  increased  by  $50,000.  Imports  of  kerosene  from  Canada  show  a 
decrease  in  both  quantitv  and  value  from  a  total  of  20,915  cases  valued  at 
$33,383  in  1929  to  10,129^cases  valued  at  $19,925  in  1930.  Canada's  trade  loss 
in  this  instance  was  to  the  United  States. 
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Canada's  potato  trade  with  British  Guiana  decreased  by  $40,000  in  1930. 
Her  exports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  25,868  barrels  valued  at  $18,467. 
Total  importations  for  1930  decreased  by  approximately  $13,000  to  a  total  of 
$119,555.  England  alone  of  all  the  supplying  countries  increased  her  trade  to 
a  total  value  in  1930  of  $51,517. 

The  most  significant  loss  to  Canadian  trade  is  that  indicated  by  the  flour 
return,  which  shows  in  1930  a  decrease  of  $272,962  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  details  in  the  present  report  as  the 
tendency  for  Canada  to  lose  her  trade  in  flour  warrants  closer  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  reported  later. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  total  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  16,319 
dozen  pairs  valued  at  $237,041  in  1929  to  18,423  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $248,742. 
Canada  was  the  only  country  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  sales,  having  shipped  in 
1929  7,493  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $79,804  as  against  6,698  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$69,203.  The  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  by  approximately  $19,000  to  a  total  of  9,192  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$169,842.  This  increase  is  probably  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  imports 
of  leather  shoes.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Other  foreign  countries  "  there  was 
an  increase  from  271  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $662  to  1,368  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$5,918.  Japan  has  probably  been  responsible  for  the  major  part  of  this  increase 
of  imports  from  other  foreign  countries.  Owing  to  the  methods  employed  in  com- 
piling statistics  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  different  types  of 
footwear — that  is,  whether  they  are  made  of  rubber,  leather,  straw,  or  other- 
wise. Japan  is,  however,  becoming  a  very  important  factor  in  the  market  for 
rubber  footwear. 

The  following  table  gives  a  monthly  comparison  of  the  imports  of  rubber- 
soled  boots  and  shoes  from  Canada  and  Japan: — 

Canada  Japan 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

1930  Doz.Prs.  $  Doz.  Prs.  $ 

January                                            889    2/12  9.285     

February                                        517    9/  6,093  100  1/12  176 

March                                              424  11/  4,112 

April                                              395    6/  4,389  56  6/  115 

May                                                 621    7/  6,619 

June                                                 427    8/  4,852     

July                                                 185    7/  2.460  50  83 

August                                              282    1/  3.055  121  8/  314 

September                                        382    9/  3.715  58  4/  451 

October                                            821  10/  8,714  238  4/  960 

November                                         624  10/  5,776  61  1/  294 

December   1,195  10/  11,761  160  8/  2.688 

Total   6,769    6/  70,831       1,149  8/12  5.081 

The  entries  for  Japan  for  February,  April,  and  July  represent  straw  shoes; 
in  August  105  dozen  were  of  straw,  the  remainder  rubber-soled;  in  October 
only  50  dozen  were  of  straw,  the  remainder  being  rubber-soled;  while  in  Sep- 
tember, November,  and  December  Japan's  exports  were  entirely  rubber-soled 
shoes.  Total  exports  to  Demerara  from  Japan  were,  therefore,  785% 2  dozen 
pairs  of  rubber-soled  shoes. 

British  Guiana  is  entirely  a  price  market  and  regardless  of  quality  the 
cheaper  article  will  sell.  The  majority  of  the  buying  public  are  coloured  folk 
with  an  exceedingly  small  annual  income.  Quotations  for  women's  shoes,  sizes 
3  to  5,  in  crepe  soles  were  offered  f.o.b.  Japan  at  $3.38  a  dozen  and  $5.30  c.i.f. 
West  Indian  port.  The  price  for  men's  from  6's  up,  similar  quality,  were  $3.76 
a  dozen  f.o.b.  and  $5.80  c.i.f.  These  shoes  were  offered  in  two  colours,  beige 
and  white,  and  carried  a  flat  heel. 

Under  the  heading  of  cotton  manufactures  and  piece  goods  Canada's  trade 
shows  a  decline  of  $18,670,  the  total  for  1930  being  only  $2,802.    There  was, 
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however,  a  decrease  in  the  total  imports  from  $1,076,380  to  $969,549.  This 
decrease  was  fell  by  every  supplier  of  this  market. 

The  total  importation  of  cement  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  decreased,  while  from  other  countries  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  $5,000,  the  total  importation  for  1930  being  $19,287.  Canada's  total 
for  1930  was  valued  at  $3,822,  a  decrease  from  1929  of  $6,556. 

A  general  decrease  in  the  imports  of  cheese  was  also  shown.  The  value 
of  Canada's  exports  of  this  commodity  decreased  by  $7,673.  Total  imports  for 
1930  were  7 1.7 It;  pounds  valued  at  $17,086. 

Earns  and  bacon,  hardware,  hay,  and  lard  fell  off  in  1930  as  regards  the 
general  total,  and  every  country  suffered.  Canada's  shares  of  these  items  for 
1930  were  valued  respectively  at  $1,611,  $8,924,  $3,625,  and  $6,506,  having 
decreased  $741,  $1,023,  $4,671,  and  $1,086  as  compared  with  1929. 

Recently  a  match  factory  was  started  in  British  Guiana,  which  is  supplying 
a  percentage  of  the  trade.  As  a  result  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from 
a  total  value  in  1929  of  $801  to  $326  in  1930.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the 
total  of  metals  imported.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1930  were  valued  at  $24,747, 
a  decrease  of  $5,646  over  the  previous  year. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  imports  of  refined  sugar  from  734,937 
pounds  valued  at  $27,127  for  1929  to  383,093  pounds  valued  at  $13,688  in  1930. 
Canada  supplies  by  far  the  major  part  of  this  trade. 

Tea  imports  from  Canada  declined  $6,163  in  value  in  1930  to  $16,197.  This 
was  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  decrease,  which  wTas  $20,000,  the  imports  of  tea 
in  1930  being  valued  at  $35,252. 


FRENCH  FRUIT  CROP  IN  1930 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  February  26,  1931.— The  first  official  figures  of  the  1930  fruit  crop 
have  just  been  issued  by  the  French  Government.  These  figures  are  only 
approximate,  but  are  considered  to  be  fairly  accurate.  The  following  table, 
dealing  only  with  the  products  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada,  has  been 
extracted  from  the  French  Journal  Officiel: — 

1930  1929  1928 

Quintals         Quintals  Quintals 
Cider  apples  and  pears   11,953.620       28.985.070  18.758,400 

Table  pears   1&2?XJ        1-884,290  1,015,960 

Table  apples   854.640( 

Peaches   149.760  203.580  146,470 

Apricots   63,370  53,520  39,510 

Cherries   412.920  382,670  254,170 

Plums   385.720  270,310  350,450 

Plums  for  making  prunes   ..  ..        113,230  63,200  21,400 

Strawberries   129,150  132,430  125,990 

Raspberries   8,830  6,900  11,560 

1  quintal =220  pounds. 

With  the  exception  of  cider  apples  and  pears,  the  yield  compares  quite 
favourably  with  that  of  previous  crops.  The  quality  of  the  fruit,  however, 
(•specially  as  regards  table  apples,  is  causing  some  concern  in  France.  The 
prevalence  of  pests  and  fruit  diseases  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit.  This  condition  has  been  getting  more  serious  every  year,  with 
the  result  that  imports  of  foreign  fruit  have  increased  appreciably  and  it  has 
become  much  easier  to  sell  Canadian  and  American  apples  in  France. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  by  the  Government  and 
by  various  private  concerns  interested,  but  so  far  no  very  definite  results  have 
been  achieved. 

Recently  one  of  the  great  French  railways,  whose  traffic  is  affected  by 
these  conditions,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  question  and  decided  that  the 
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prevalence  of  various  pests  and  fruit  diseases  could  be  checked  if  the  farmers 
were  educated  to  the  wider  use  of  spraying.  A  demonstration  train  was  sent 
through  the  apple-producing  districts  carrying  modern  spraying  equipment  and 
demonstrations  were  given  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Whether  these  efforts  to  improve  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  fruit  will  be 
effective  remains  to  be  seen.  The  important  fact  for  Canadian  producers  is 
that  French  buyers  now  demand  an  imported  apple  and  that  there  has  been 
created  a  good  opportunity  for  initiating  or  increasing  business  in  this  country. 

KNITTED  GOODS  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN,  1930 

Richard  Grew.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  March  6,  1931. — Japan  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
countries  in  the  world  for  knitted  goods  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of 
these  goods  to  Canada.  A  short  review  of  the  Japanese  industry  during  the 
past  year  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

Although  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  knitted  goods  industry  in 
Japan  would  suffer  during  1930,  as  most  other  industries  have  suffered,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  enjoyed  the  busiest  year  on  record.  The  lifting  of  the  gold 
embargo  in  Japan  was  the  factor  which  contributed  largely  to  this  success. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  knitted  goods  put  through  the 
conditioning  houses  prior  to  exportation  in  1929  and  1930. 


1929  1930 

Dozens  Dozens 

January   651,701  711,827 

February   726,754  887.976 

March   949,978  1.090,805 

April   858.708  966,517 

May   892.692  834.830 

June   882,867  788.976 

July   925.656  770,001 

August   1.005,818  896,300 

September   958.237  887,574 

October   693,102  858,927 

November   704,486  741,278 

December   946.005   

Average   840,909  858,637 


Actual  exports  of  knitted  goods,  mainly  consisting  of  hosiery,  gloves,  and 
underwear,  during  1930  amounted  to  13,249,000  dozens  valued  at  29,693,000  yen 
as  compared  to  12,736,000  dozens  valued  at  36,362,000  yen  during  1929.  Thus 
the  quantity  exported  increased  by  513.000  dozens,  while  the  value  declined  by 
6,669,000  yen.  The  decrease  in  value  of  exports  was  principally  due  to  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
in  China,  the  increase  in  the  customs  duty  on  knitted  goods  entering  India,  and 
the  general  world  depression  which  greatly  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  individual. 

The  industry  experienced  some  extremely  difficult  periods  and  it  was  mainly 
due  to  the  concerted  steps  taken  by  the  knitted  goods  manufacturers,  through 
their  association,  to  counteract,  the  unfavourable  factors  that  the  industry  suf- 
fered as  little  as  it  did.  Improving  the  quality  of  goods  was  one  method  by 
which  the  volume  of  business  was  maintained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  goods  returned  as  defective  from 
the  conditioning  houses  in  1930  as  compared  to  1929. 
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1929  1930 
Dozens  Dozens 

Januarv                                                                                9,424  6,910 

February   10,062  6,183 

March   13,162  8,718 

April                                                                                        8,976  8,399 

May                                                                                   6,577  6,633 

June                                                                                     6,699  5,053 

July                                                                                     9,506  4,076 

August                                                                                  9,937  9,359 

September                                                                        5,689  5,401 

October                                                                                    6,590  6,396 

Wnvmber                                                                                    6.847  5,385 

December   4,561   

Average                                                                          ..       8,498  6,601 


At  the  beginning  of  1930  large  shipments  were  sent  to  England,  British 
dependencies,  Africa,  and  South  American  countries,  and  substantial  purchases 
were  made  by  Chinese  merchants  who  had  been  holding  off  until  the  spring 
months.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  monthly  export  figures.  In  March  1,409,000 
dozens  were  exported,  which  is  the  highest  monthly  total  on  record. 

The  rising  tendency  in  the  price  of  yarn  toward  the  close  of  February 
helped  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  at  that  time.  Delivery  of  goods  ordered 
during  the  latter  part  of  1929  were  completed  by  the  following  April,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  first  half  of  1930  exports  showed  a  slight  decline,  main- 
taining a  monthly  average  of  about  1,000,000  dozens.  Although  shipments 
during  June  showed  a  considerable  decrease,  principally  owing  to  the  dullness 
of  the  China  market,  the  total  amount  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1930  was  more  than  half  the  total  exports  for  the  whole  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  second  half  of  1930  business  was  fairly  active, 
as  the  regular  export  season  had  set  in,  but  later  on  several  adverse  factors  con- 
tributed to  change  the  situation  entirely.  The  principal  cause  of  the  changed 
condition  was  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods  in  India,  who  has  always  been 
Japan's  best  customer  for  knitted  goods.  This  agitation  continued  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  and  the  situation  was  made  worse  owing  to  the  increased  duties 
on  knitted  goods  entering  India.  Other  countries  also  reduced  their  purchases 
at  this  time,  principally  owing  to  the  general  decrease  of  purchasing  power  fol- 
lowing upon  the  fall  in  commodity  prices. 

Owing,  primarily,  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Japan,  knitted  goods  from 
this  country  can  more  than  hold  their  own  in  practically  any  unprotected 
market  in  the  world  and  particularly  in  those  markets  where  price  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  quality. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  knitted  goods  exported 
from  Japan,  together  with  countries  of  destination,  during  1928,  1929,  and 
1930:  — 


1928 

1929 

1930 

China..  

 Doz. 

569,624 

602.224 

752.817 

Yen 

2.359,332 

2.640.548 

2,091.354 

.Doz. 

226,586 

241,484 

158,822 

Yen 

1.090,319 

919.010 

024.017 

 Doz. 

185,805 

325,812 

272,665 

Yen 

735.304 

797,613 

766.238 

 Doz. 

3.618.500 

3,354,175 

3.084.415 

Yen 

9.505.462 

9.025.435 

6.949.060 

 Doz. 

83,653 

34,488 

37.669 

Yen 

215.055 

89.778  • 

84.315 

Dutch  Indies  

 Doz. 

729,772 

1,286,824 

901.284 

Yen 

2.155.750 

3.943.667 

2.126.151 

Asiatic  Russia  

 Doz. 

5.459 

16,006 

14.676 

Yen 

10,840 

54.355 

47.219 

 Doz. 

1.546,364 

1.502.964 

1 .652.378 

Yen 

4.129,201 

4,137,959 

3.511.556 

 Doz. 

1.921.866 

2,121,121 

2.750.362 

Yen 

4.718.290 

5.720.087 

5.912.672 

America  

 Doz. 

8,045 

4,125 

18.870 

Yen 

20,013 

7,896 

29.914 
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1928  1929  1930 

Canada   Doz.  35,609  72,175  287,302 

Yen  106,499  192,928  367,777 

South  America  Doz.  650,541  1,028,678  1,149,858 

Yen  1.462,204  2,387,332  1,722,798 

Africa  (Egypt  included)   Doz.  1,899,202  2,182,206  2,088,063 

Yen  5,289,371  6,105,570  5,100,266 

New  Zealand  Doz.  41,364  45,559  47,322 

Yen  142,105  198,416  139,726 

Others   Doz.  106,213  58.872  123,471 

Yen  239,129  141,713  219,437 


Total   Doz.    11,628,607       12,736,806  13,249,976 

Yen    32,278,974       36,362,307  29,693,100 


Below  are  given  quantities  and  values  of  the  various  classes  of  knitted  goods 
exported  during  the  same  periods:  — 

1928  1929  1930 


Underwear  Doz.  8.359,190  9,110,981  8,810,590 

Yen  26,895,948  29.765,821  23,567,277 

Gloves  Doz.  261,992  326,698  438,558 

Yen  456.657  609,522  606,329 

Hosiery  Doz.  2.985,679  3,263,163  3,956,411 

Yen  4.505.492  5,519,093  5.052,738 

Others  Doz.  21.745  35,963  44,417 

Yen  320,777  467,871  466,756 


Total  Doz.    11,628,607       12,736,806  13,249,976 

Yen    32,178,874       36,362,307  29,693,100 


Owing  to  the  dullness  of  business  towards  the  end  of  1930,  comparatively 
few  orders  for  spring  delivery  were  received  and  the  industry  is  having  to  face 
difficult  times.  However,  the  various  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  Japan 
Federation  of  Knitted  Goods  Producers  have  faithfully  taken  steps  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  as  they  are  well  organized  for  this  purpose,  conditions  could 
be  a  great  deal  worse.  Cutthroat  competition  and  indiscriminate  price  cutting- 
has  not  been  indulged  in  and  the  industry  is  in  as  strong  a  position  at  the  present 
time  as  practically  any  large  industry  in  Japan. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  African  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  cabled 
on  March  31  that  the  budget  just  introduced  shows  a  deficit  of  £1,700,000,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  up  as  follows:  £250,000  by  an  increase  in  income  tax, 
£150,000  by  an  increase  in  stamp  duties,  and  £1,200,000  by  increased  customs 
duties. 

The  increased  duties,  which  affect  thirteen  tariff  items,  became  effective 
immediately.  The  rate  on  gasolene  is  increased  from  6  cents  per  gallon  to  12 
cents  per  gallon;  radio  receiving  sets,  from  3  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
ready-made  clothing,  from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under- 
clothing not  knitted,  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hosiery,  from 
10  per  cent  (socks)  or  15  per  cent  (stockings)  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent  or  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

Australian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
cables  that  amendments  to  144  items  of  the  customs  tariff  were  tabled  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  on  March  26  and  became  effective  on  March  27. 
Rates  of  duty  are  increased  on  62  items,  rates  are  decreased  on  36  items,  and 
the  wording  is  altered  in  46  items. 
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The  changes  of  chief  interest  to  Canada  follow: — 

On  canned  salmon  the  general  tariff  rate  is  increased  from  2^d.  to  4d.  per 
pound,  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate  rates  remaining  at  Id.  and  1-^d. 
per  pound  respectively.  Canadian  canned  salmon  is  accorded  the  British  pre- 
ferential rate  under  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement. 

Welded  conduit  pipes  and  tubes  are  made  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  55  per 
cent,  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential,  intermediate, 
and  general  tariffs  respectively,  the  general  tariff  rate  being  applicable  to 
Canadian  products. 

On  calcium  carbide  the  general  tariff  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  is 
increased  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound,  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate 
rates  remaining  at  2d.  per  pound. 

On  goloshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes,  and  plimsolls  the  general  tariff 
rate  is  raised  from  2s.  per  pair  or  35  per  cent  cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is 
higher)  to  2s.  6d.  per  pair  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is  higher). 
The  British  preferential  rate  remains  at  Is.  6d.  per  pair  or  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (  whichever  is  higher)  and  the  intermediate  rate  (applicable  to  Canada) 
at  Is.  9d.  per  pair  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is  higher).  On  this 
item  all  rates  as  quoted  are  at  present  subject  to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Motor  car  chassis,  unassembled,  remain  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff;  the  intermediate  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  is  reduced 
from  22  V  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  general  rate 
is  increased  from  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  32*-  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  motor  chassis,  assembled,  the  British  preferential  rate  remains  at  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  the  intermediate  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  general  tariff  rate  is  increased  from  40  per  cent  to 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  item  all  rates  as  quoted  are  at  present  subject 
to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

Shock  absorbers  for  motor  cars  are  made  dutiable  at  10s.  or  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  20s.  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  25s.  or  55  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential,  intermediate,  and  general  tariffs  respectively, 
the  higher  rate  being  applied  in  each  case.  Formerly  the  ad  valorem  rates  only 
were  prescribed.  Canadian  products  of  this  sort  are  subject  to  intermediate 
tariff  rates. 

Vacuum  cleaners,  formerly  free  under  all  tariffs,  are  made  dutiable  at  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada),  but  remain 
free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate  tariffs. 

On  undressed  redwood  and  Western  red  cedar,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  of  12  inches 
by  6  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and  over,  the  British  preferential  and  inter- 
mediate rates  are  decreased  from  3s.  to  2s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  the  general 
tariff  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  of  4s.  per  100  superficial  feet  remaining 
unchanged. 

On  undressed  redwood  and  Western  red  cedar,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  8  inches  by 
2  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and  upwards  but  less  than  12  inches  by  6  inches 
(or  its  equivalent)  the  British  preferential  rate  remains  at  3s.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet;  the  intermediate  rate  is  reduced  from  4s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.;  and  the 
general  tariff  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  remains  at  5s.  6d. 

On  undressed  redwood  and  Western  red  cedar,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  less  than  8 
inches  by  2  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  the  rates  per  100  superficial  feet  are: 
British  preferential,  8s.;  intermediate,  8s.  (reduced  from  9s.);  and  general 
tariff  (applicable  to  Canada),  10s. 

On  timber,  undressed,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff,  the  British  pre- 
ferential and  intermediate  duties  are  reduced  Is.  each,  general  rates  (applicable 
to  Canada)  remaining  as  before,  making  the  schedule  as  follows:  — 
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British 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 

In  sizes  12  in.  by  10  in.  (or  its  equivalent) 

and  over  per  100  super,  ft.        10s.  6d.  10s.  6d.  12s.  6d. 

In  sizes  7  in.  by  2|  in.  (or  its  equivalent) 

and  over  and  less  than  12  in.  by  10  in. 

(or  its  equivalent)  .  .per  100  super,  ft.        12s.  Od.  12s.  Od.  14s.  Od. 

In  sizes  less  than  7  in.  by  2J  in.   (or  its 

equivalent)  per  100  super,  ft.        13s.  6d.  13s.  6d.  15s.  6d. 

On  timber,  dressed  or  moulded,  not  elsewhere  indicated  in  the  tariff,  timber 
tongued  or  grooved,  or  tongued  and  grooved,  and  weatherboards,  the  rates 
per  100  superficial  feet  are:  British  preferential  and  intermediate,  22s.  (reduced 
from  23s.) ;  general  tariff,  24s.    The  general  rate  applies  to  Canada. 

On  plywood,  including  plywood  veneered  with  any  material,  the  British 
preferential  and  intermediate  rates  are  reduced  by  Is.  each,  but  the  general 
rate  (applying  to  Canada)  is  unchanged.   The  rates  are  now  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 

Plywood  not  exceeding  *Ti6  of  an  inch  in 

thickness  per  100  square  ft.        5s.  Od.  5s.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

or,  if  higher  ad  val.  50%  55%  65% 

Plywood  exceeding  3Ao  of  an  inch  but  not 

exceeding  f  of  an  inch  ..per  100  sq.  ft.        5s.  Od.  5s.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

with  an  additional  duty  for  each  Vie  of 

an  inch  in  excess  of  %6  of  an  inch 

per  100  square  ft.         Is.  9d.  Is.  9d.  2s.  Od. 

or.  if  higher  than  the  above  cumulative 

fixed  rates  ad  val.  50%  55%  65% 

On  the  following  articles  British  preferential  and  intermediate  rates  are 

reduced  Is.  each;  the  general  rates  (applicable  to  Canada)  are  unchanged. 
New  rates  are: — 

British 

Preferential  Intermediate  General 

Laths  for  plastering  per  1,000        10s.  Od.               10s.  Od.  12s.  Od. 

Palings  per  1,000       14s.  Od.               14s.  Od.  16s.  Od. 

Shingles  per  1,000         3s.  Od.                3s.  Od.  5s.  Od. 

On  timber,  undressed,  in  sizes  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  by  10^  inches  by 
2\  inches  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  doors  as  prescribed  by  departmental 
by-laws,  the  intermediate  rate  is  reduced  from  5s.  to  4s.  per  100  superficial  feet, 
the  British  preferential  rate  remaining  at  4s.  and  the  general  rate  (applicable 
to  Canada)  at  6s. 

On  doors  of  wood,  including  fly  doors,  wholly  or  partly  made  up,  the  rates 
are  8s.  each  under  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate  tariffs  (both  for- 
merly 10s.),  and  10s.  each  under  the  general  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  as 
before.  There  were  formerly  alternative  rates,  if  they  yielded  higher  duty,  of 
6d.  per  superficial  foot  under  all  tariffs,  but  the  cabled  advice  does  not  state 
whether  these  are  continued. 

On  plywood  door  panels  of  redwood  and  Douglas  fir,  cut  to  sizes  not  exceed- 
ing 2  feet  by  2  feet  (or  its  equivalent)  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  doors,  as 
prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws,  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate 
rates  are  reduced  by  Is.  each  and  the  general  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  is 
unchanged,  making  the  duties  5s.,  5s.,  and  7s.  per  100  square  feet  respectively. 

On  certain  staves  the  British  preferential  and  intermediate  rates  are  reduced 
2s.,  while  the  general  rates  (applicable  to  Canada)  are  as  before.  The  new 
duties  are: — 

British 

Preferential       Intermediate  General 

Staves,  undressed,  n.e.i  per  100         8s.  Od.  8s.  Od.  10s.  Od. 

Staves,  dressed  or  partly  dressed  but  not 

shaped  per  100        lis.  Od.  lis.  Od.  13s.  Od. 

Rates  on  wrapping  paper  of  all  colours  (glazed,  unglazed,  or  millglazed), 
browns,  caps  n.e.i.,  casings,  sealings,  nature  or  ochre  browns,  sulphites,  sugars, 
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and  all  other  bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper,  paper  felt  and  carpet  felt 
paper,  arc  reduced  Is.  6d.,  leaving  them  as  follows:  British  preferential,  9s. 
per  112  pounds;  intermediate,  10s.  per  112  pounds;  general,  lis.  per  112 pounds, 
the  latter  applying  bo  Canadian  products.  On  this  item  all  rates  as  quoted  are 
at  present  subject  to  a  50  per  cent  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  leviable  at  the  rates  above  quoted,  there  is  a 
primage  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a  sales  tax  of  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  all  imports  under  these  items. 

••  We.i."  as  used  above  means  "  not  elsewhere  included  "  in  the  complete 
Australian  tariff. 

United  States  Flexible  Tariff  Changes 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  16  proclaimed  an  increase 
m  duty  from  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  Four- 
drinier  wire,  on  cylinder  wires  above  55  mesh,  and  on  woven  wire  cloth  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  wires  having  more  than  55 
meshes  per  lineal  inch. 

The  duty  was  lowered  on  wool  felt  hat  bodies  from  40  cents  per  pound  and 
75  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  40  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on 
wool  felt  hat  bodies,  and  bodies  which  have  been  subjected  to  further  processes, 
from  40  cents  per  pound,  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  25  cents  each  to  40  cents 
per  pound,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  12^-  cents  each. 

On  edible  gelatin  valued  at  less  than  40  cents  per  pound  the  duty  was 
reduced  from  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  cents  per  pound 
and  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  these  new  rates  of  duty  become  effective  on  April  15,  1931. 

Jamaica:   Direct  Shipment  for  Preference 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  forwards  copy  of  an  order  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council 
on  March  2,  1931,  regulating  the  shipment  of  goods  intended  to  be  imported  into 
the  colony  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.    The  new  regulation  respecting 

Canadian  products  reads  as  follows: — 

Products  of  Canada  imported  into  Jamaica  shall  after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1930, 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariff  only  if  they  shall  have  been  conveyed 
without  transhipment  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  or  have  been  imported  from  a  country 
to  which  preference  is  granted  without  transhipment  at  a  foreign  port. 

Enforcement  of  this  regulation  by  the  Jamaican  Customs  authorities  from 
September  30,  1930,  was  noted  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1368 
and  1391,  of  dates  April  19,  1930,  and  September  27,  1930,  respectively. 

Netherlands  Flour  Mixing  Bill 

J.  C.  MACGILLIVRAY,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Rotterdam,  March  11,  1931. — Notification  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  that  certain  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
domestic  producers  of  wheat  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Nether- 
lands States  General.  By  a  law  dated  February  21,  1931,  which  will  become 
effective  the  day  following  its  promulgation  and  which  will  be  cancelled  on 
August  1,  1934,  the  Government  may  decree  that  wheat  flour  must  contain  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat  and  that,  unless  it  conforms  to  this 
requirement,  it  may  not  be  handled  or  sold  subject  to  severe  penalties,  althougn 
provisional  permits  granting  exemption  may  be  allowed. 

Under  this  law  regulations  may  be  made  governing  the  supplying  of  home- 
grown wheat  and  flour  manufactured  therefrom.  All  persons  handling  or  trans- 
porting flour  will  be  obliged  to  keep  registers,  as  prescribed  by  the  ministry,  detail- 
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ing  the  purchase,  selling,  and  use  of  wheat  flour;  these  registers  will  be  open 
to  authorized  inspection. 

In  order  to  assist  and  advise  the  Government  in  the  operation  of  the  law, 
a  committee  to  consist  of  at  least  five  and  not  more  than  fifteen  members  may 
be  appointed.  This  committee  is  to  meet  at  least  three  times  a  year  and  its 
functions  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Government. 

Swedish  Flour  Milling  Regulations 

FREDERICK  H.  PALMER,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Oslo,  March  13,  1931. — The  regulations  of  the  Swedish  Government  regard- 
ing compulsory  mixing  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  with  imported  wheat  and 
rye  in  milling  flour  in  Sweden,  and  the  compulsory  mixing  of  wheat  flour  milled 
from  Swedish  wheat,  and  of  rye  flour  milled  from  Swedish  rye,  with  wheat  and 
rye  flours  imported  from  other  countries,  have  again  been  amended  with  respect 
to  the  percentages  of  Swedish  grain  and  flours  that  must  be  used  when  mixing. 

When  first  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1384  (August 
9,  1930),  page  217,  the  milling  and  mixing  percentages  were  fixed  at  45  per  cent 
for  wheat  and  50  per  cent  for  rye.  The  regulations  provided  that  the  milling- 
percentages  for  wheat  were  to  hold  over  a  certain  milling  period.  During  this 
and  subsequent  periods  it  was  also  permissible  for  mills  to  use  lower  percentages 
of  Swedish  wheat  for  short  intervals  or  for  special  lots,  while  for  the  milling 
jione  over  any  whole  milling  period  the  larger  percentages  of  Swedish  grains 
specified  were  to  apply.  This  flexible  provision  required  the  publication  of 
minimum  percentages.  As  a  milling  period  approaches  expiration,  the  authori- 
ties concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  milling  percentages  apparently 
examine  the  stocks  of  Swedish  grain  still  on  hand,  and  then  set  percentages 
accordingly  for  the  next  milling  period,  the  length  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  same 
time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  these  mill- 
ing periods,  and  in  the  percentages  of  Swedish  grain  and  flour  which  must  be 
used,  since  September,  1930: — 


Wheat  Rye 

Milling  period                    Milling  Minimum  Flour  Milling  Minimum  Flour 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31                         60          40          60          70          70  70 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31                           75          50          75          85          85  85 

Jan.  1  to  Feb.  28                            80          55          80          95          95  95 

Mar.  1  to  Mar.  31                            85          60          85          95          95  95 


The  millers  who  pay  minimum  prices  to  the  Swedish  farmers  for  their 
grains  as  agreed  upon,  and  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1390  (September  20,  1930),  pages  437-8,  may  use  10  per  cent  less. 

The  serious  decline  in  imports  of  foreign  grains  and  flour  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table.    Imports  are  given  in  tons: — 


Wheat 

Wheat  Flour 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

.  .    .  .  29.045 

19.411 

929 

357 

....  24,004 

20,460 

1.552 

373 

....    22,472  * 

14.527 

1,286 

158 

....  27,943 

10.790 

1,648 

373 

14,675 

7,909 

2,069 

iii 

Rye 

Eve  Flour 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

.  .    .  .  7,327 

4,906 

134 

49 

.  .    .  .  8,580 

5.387 

142 

105 

....  9,038 

3,019 

214 

1 

....  9,632 

1,056 

128 

27 

8,841 

*844 

287 

*495  k 
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New  Japanese  Duties  on  Lumber  and  Rayon 

J.  A.  LANGLEY,  COMMERCIAL  SECRETARY 

Tokyo,  March  6,  1931. — The  Tariff  Inquiry  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  March  5,  decided  to  recommend  the  following  new  duties: — 

Pos.  612  F-i  Abies  (todomatsu,  etc.),  picea  (ezomatsu,  spruce,  etc), 
Pinus  (benimatsu,  etc.)  and  Larix  (karamatsu, 
etc.) 

(a)  Not  exceeding  200  millimetres  in  thickness, 

per  cubic  metre    Yen  4.45 

(b)  Others,  including  logs  and  cants, 

per  cubic  metre    Yen  2.70 
Pos.  290        Artificial  silk  per  100  kin   Yen  75 

The  present  lumber  rate  is  1.10  yen  per  cubic  metre  under  category  (a)  and 
duty  free  under  category  (b),  while  rayon  has  hitherto  been  charged  at  125  yen 
per  100  kin.  If  the  proposed  revision  of  duties  is  put  into  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  expects  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  867,646  yen  in  the 
lumber  revenue  and  a  decrease  of  319,705  yen  in  the  rayon,  or  a  net  gain  of 
547,941  yen  in  the  total  revenue. 

JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  APPROVES  ABOVE  CHANGES 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Tokyo,  Japan,  cabled  on  March 
27  stating  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  approved  the  proposed  new  duties 
on  lumber  and  rayon,  and  that  the  date  on  which  they  are  to  become  effective 
has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

Marking  of  Canned  Lobster  for  Italy 

A.  B.   MUDDIMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  March  7,  1931. — A  summary  of  the  Italian  regulations  for  marking 
canned  lobster  follows: — 

The  can  tops  should  be  lithographed  or  embossed  with  the  following  infor- 
mation: (1)  name  of  exporting  firm;  (2)  town;  (3)  country  of  origin;  (4) 
name  of  product,  which  in  the  case  of  lobster  is  "astice";  (5)  net  weight  in 
grams. 

While  the  Italian  word  "  astice  "  must  be  marked  on  the  can  tops,  there  is 
no  objection  to  marking  the  English  word  "  lobster  "  as  well;  but  this  is  optional. 
For  passage  through  the  Italian  customs  the  word  "  astice  "  is  essential.  The 
weight  should  be  given  in  grams.  The  fact  that  the  marking  on  the  can  tops 
must  be  either  lithographed  or  embossed  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind. 
The  marking  must  be  done  by  the  exporter  in  order  that  the  Italian  importer 
can  pass  it  through  the  customs. 

As  regards  the  design  in  which  the  above  information  is  lithographed  or 
embossed  on  the  can  tops,  this  is  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  exporter  and 
importer.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  exporters  get  in  touch  with  their  agents 
and  submit  can  tops  to  them  for  approval.  For  example,  the  word  "  lobster  n 
could  be  marked  on  the  top  of  the  can  in  large  letters  and  across  it  the  word 
"  astice."  Again,  the  word  "  astice  "  could  be  printed  in  small  letters  under  the 
English  word  "  lobster  "  in  large  capitals,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  importers  to  register  the  brands  of  canned 
lobster  they  are  selling  in  Italy.  This  saves  a  good  deal  of  legal  expense  and 
delay. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CREPE  BANDAGES  AND  BINDERS 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  writes  under  date  of  March  16,  1931,  that  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Committee  have  just  issued  a  report  recommending  that  crepe  bandages  and 
binders  for  surgical  and  kindred  purposes  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale. 
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artists'  materials,  etc. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson  also  reports  that  the  draft  Order  in  Council  respect- 
ing imported  artists'  and  drawing  materials  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1404,  dated  December  27,  1930,  has  now  been  confirmed. 
The  order,  which  is  entitled  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  7 
Order,  1931,  comes  into  force  on  the  5th  September  next,  after  which  date  it 
will  be  obligatory  for  imported  artists'  and  drawing  materials  to  bear  an  indi- 
cation of  origin  on  sale  and  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  30,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  23,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
of  comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Weekending  Weekending       Bank  Rate 

Mar.  23          Mar.  30 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1407 

5 

 Belga 

.1390 

.1393 

.1391 

2£ 

.0072 

.0073 

.0072 

9 

Czechoslovakia  . . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2676 

.2676 

H 

 Markka 

.0252 

.  0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2384 

.2384 

5 

4.8666 

4.8615 

4 '8602 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4010 

.4011 

2i 

.1749 

.1750 

.1744 

5i 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

5£ 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5£ 

.2680 

.2676 

.2677 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

n 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

9 

.1070 

.1093 

6 

3 

.2680 

.2679 

.2679 

.1930 

.1925 

.1925 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

2 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3475 

.3476 

.1196 

.0810 

.0785 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9678 

.9678 

7 

.4985 

.4734 

.4767 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2900 

.2925 

7 

Venezuela  . . 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1700 

.1725 

1.0342 

.  7550 

.7202 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0007 

 Dollar 

.2520 

.2520 

.3650 

.3626 

.3626 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4941 

.4941 

5.11 

.4020 

.4010 

.4011 

4J 

 Tael 

.3251 

.3251 

.  ,Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4400 

.4401 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5631 

.5632 

1.013 

1  .0021&2— 1.0i2%2 

1.0021/32— 1.0  1  2,/32 

 $J 

Jamaica  

4.8066 

4.8615 

4.8615 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1  .00' "{>,•_>—  1  .01-%2 

1.00'%2— 1.012%2 

Martinique  ..  .. 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

^uadelouDe  . . 

0?92 

.0392 

.0392 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.943 

4.9846 

4.9833 
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DIRECT  PARCEL  POST  TO  EGYPT 

Parcels  will  not  be  accepted  for  transmission  by  the  direct  route  to  Egypt 
or  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  until  further  notice,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  in  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  of  March  28.  In  the  meantime 
all  parcels  for  Kgypt  or  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  should  be  forwarded  via 
England  or  France  at  the  rates  applicable  to  those  routes. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1582.  Pork  Stuffs. — A  concern  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  desire  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives for  Canadian  pork  stuffs. 

1583.  Sardines. — Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  c.i.f.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
prices  on  sardines  packed  in  oil  or  tomato  sauce  in  oval  tins,  15-ounce  sizes.  These  should 
be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Peru. 

1584.  Bloaters. — A  concern  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  desires  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  an  exporting  house  dealing  with  the  above  item. 

1585.  Flour. — Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  agency.  Prices  c.i.f.  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador,  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212.  Lima,  Peru. 

1586.  Oilme\l. — A  concern  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  desires  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  an  exporting  house  dealing  with  the  above  commodity. 

Miscellaneous 

1587.  Canadian  Fish  Oils. — A  Bristol  broker  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  pilchard  or  other  fish  oil.  Fair-size  samples  with  analytical  tests,  and,  if  pos- 
sible vitamin  "A"  and  vitamin  "  D "  tests,  with  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations 
required. 

1588.  Cotton  Voile. — A  Cairo  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  textile  plants  producing 
dyed  cotton  voile.   Samples  and  c.i.f.  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  prices  should  be  submitted. 

1589.  Sulphite  Papers. — Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  agency.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  samples  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1590.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  newsprint,  writing,  and  wrapping  paper,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1591.  Glazed  Whitewood  Free  Writing  Paper. — Manufacturers'  commission  sales 
representative  desires  agency.  Prices  c.i.f.  Guayaquil  and  samples  should  be  sent  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1592.  Cheap  Envelopes. — Manufacturers'  sales  representative  desires  agency.  Price 
c.i.f.  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  samples  should  be  sent  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner. 
Casilla  1212.  Lima,  Peru. 

1593.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  distributors  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  clothes  pegs,  as  buyers. 
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1594.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  company  in  Glasgow,  with  offices  at  the  principal 
ports  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wish  a  Canadian  connection  for  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
neutral  quality,  with  a  percentage  of  free  acid  and  20-6  per  cent  nitrogen. 

1595.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  firm  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  desire  to  act  as 
representatives  for  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

1596.  Oxygen  Gas. — A  concern  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  would  like  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  oxygen  gas  for  use  in  oxygen  cutting  and  welding  plants. 

1597.  Bottles. — A  Barbados  firm  desire  Canadian  samples  and  quotations  on  (a)  dark 
green  wine  bottles,  capacity  about  0-78  centilitres  (about  26^-ounce  corking  height),  with 
cork-mouth  and  semi-pushed  punt,  packed  in  mats  of  1  gross,  each  bottle  in  a  straw 
envelope,  gross  weight  per  mat  about  108  kilos,  net  weight  about  98  kilos;  (6)  dark  green 
reputed  whisky  quarts,  Buchanan  shape,  capacity  about  0-78  centilitre  (262-ounce),  weight 
about  680  grams,  packed  as  above,  gross  weight  per  mat  about  105  kilos,  net  weight  about 
95  kilos. 

1598.  Mica. — A  demand  exists  in  the  South  Midlands  of  Great  Britain  for  Canadian 
supplies  knife-  or  shear-trimmed  mica  sheets  and  splittings.  Those  interested  are  referred 
to  a  report  on  Canadian  mica  for  the  South  Midlands  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Samples  and  quotations  in  accordance  with  details  given  in  the  report  should  be  sent  to 
the  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner's  office. 

1599.  Lead  in  Pigs. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  c.i.f.  French  ports  on 
the  above  commodity. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Evanger,  County  Line,  April  21. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  5  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam. — Ore}'  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 
To  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavio,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 
April  21 — both  County  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17. 
To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10;  Montrose,  April  17;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, April  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester^ — Manchester  Citizen,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  April  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta; — Fabian  (does  not  call  at  Rangoon  or  Calcutta),  April  23;  a  steamer,  May  23 — 
both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  6;  Lady  Drake,  April  20 
— both  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Ocean  Dominion,  April  18 — does  not  call  at  Nevis  or 
Montserrat) . 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  April  11;  San  Bias,  April  25 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  13;   Maryland,  White  Star  Line,  April  6. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  April  7;   Nova  Scotia,   May  2 — both  Furness  Line; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  April  13;    Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6. 
To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  April  5;  Pennland,  April  19 — both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Glasgov). — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  6. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  April  13  and  May  17;  Gripsholm,  May  3 — both 
S\vedish- American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Hansi,  Newfoundland^Oanada  SS.,  April  14  and  28  and  May  12 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon);  Rosalind,  April  11  and  25;  Sylvia,  April  18 — both  Red 
CrossjFurness  Line;  Newfoundlands  April  7;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2 — both  Furness  Line; 
Sambro,  April  8  and  22;  Farnorth,  April  14  and  28 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  14;  Lady  Drake,  April 
28 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  April  10;  Italia,  April  24 — both  Ocean  Dominion 
(do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 
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To  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
-Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  8;  Champlain,  April  22 
— both  Canadian  National. 

/'o  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Somen,  April  9;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  16;  Lady  Rodney,  April 
23;   Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  oO — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  April  15  and  May  13;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Hay  ond  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  29. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Yorck,  April  25;  Luetzow,  May  9 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  April  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  JOanadian 
National,  April  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Da  hen  and  Shanghai);  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  7;  Protesilaus, 
April  7;  Tcuccr,  April  28;  Ixion,  May  19 — all  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hong- 
kong ;  Tacoma  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai), 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  April  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  April  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Seattle,  April  12;  Everett,  May  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 
(also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  April  5;  Arizona  Maru  (does 
not  call  at  Shanghai),  April  26 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Yokohama  Maru,  April  10; 
Hiye  Maru,  April  30 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Corneville,  Klaveness  Line,  April  19  (also  calls 
at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  29;  Niagara,  May  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Silverash,  April  5;  Bintang,  May  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SlS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  16;  Golden  West,  May  1 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also 
call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna  (also  calls  at  New  Ply- 
mouth, Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  April  9;  Hauraki  (also  calls  at  Adelaide),  May  1 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Johnson  Line,  April  11. 

To  Manchester. — Victoria  City,  Reardon-iSmith  Line,  April  8;  Pacific  Exporter,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  18;  San  Lucas,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam, — Loch  Goil,  April  12;  Drechtdyk,  April  27; 
Kinderdyk,  May  10;  Loch  Katrine,  May  25 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen.-^&an  Francisco,  April  28;  Oakland,  May  11— both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. -^Cellina,  April 
6;  California,  April  27;  Timavo,  May  19 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe  

Taranger,  April  9;  Heranger,  May  5— both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp .^San  Jose,  April  15;  Washington,  April  15; 
San  Antonia,  May  13;  Wyoming,  May  17— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos.— West  Notus,  April  17;  West  Mahwah 
May  6 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

T?>  Sapf  Town>  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques.— West  Cus- 
seta,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— -Point  Montara  (also  calls  at  Kingston,  Jamaica),  April  15- 
Pomt  Arena,  May  18— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  and  Georgetown  (Demerara).— 
Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd..  about  April  11. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  1. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office— Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  -the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chma.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuDDIMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  [stands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

<>:  J.  A.  Lanoley,  Comimercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Lmiperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Xokl  Wii.de.  Address  formatters — Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Sltraits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian,. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casdlla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Cooa,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners'. 
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MR.  COSGRAVE'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  China,  will 
be  in  British  Columbia  for  four  weeks  commencing  April  18. 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — One  rupee  equals  $0-365  Canadian] 

Calcutta,  March  5,  1931.— In  introducing  the  Budget  for  1931-32  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  the  Finance  Member  Government  of  India  reviewed  economic  condi- 
tions during  the  past  year  which  have  necessitated  increases  in  taxation  in  order 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  current  year's  operations  and  provide  for  expenditure 
in  the  coming  financial  year.  Like  all  other  countries,  India  has  been  faced  with 
trade  depression  and  depleted  revenues,  but  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
some  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  situation  has  been  complicated  by 
political  agitation,  prior  to  a  proposed  fundamental  change  in  the  system  of 
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government.  On  a  whole,  the  country  is  considered  to  be  still  in  a  sound  posi- 
tion, and  the  Government  does  not  feel  that  any  panic  measures  or  desperate 
experiments  are  necessary  other  than  to  adhere  to  principles  of  sound  finance. 

CROPS  AND  THE  FALL  IN  PRICES 

Crops  during  the  agricultural  season  of  1929-30  were  fair  and  the  monsoon 
of  L930  generally  normal,  as  a  result  of  which  production  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  India  being  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  has  been  severely 
affected  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  products.  This  is  shown  most  clearly 
from  the  index  numbers  of  Calcutta  wholesale  prices  which  correspond  very 
closely  wiili  similar  falls  in  price  in  Australia  and  Japan,  but  is  heavier  than 
the  fall  in  wholesale  figures  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Comparing  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  articles  which  India  exports  with  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  those  she  imports,  the  drop  in  the  former  between  September, 
L929,  ami  September,  1930,  was  36  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  16  per  cent.  The 
severity  of  the  decline  in  the  case  of  what  India  has  to  sell  has  been  deeply  felt, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  has  not  been  any  corresponding  advantage  in  the 
fall  in  prices  of  the  purchases  of  India. 

EFFECT  OF  WORLDWIDE  CONDITIONS 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  the  economic  crisis,  internal  disturbances  and  the 
uncertainty  caused  by  the  prospects  of  fundamental  constitutional  changes  have 
aggravated  the  situation,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  much  the  present 
economic  depression  in  the  country  is  due  to  world  causes  and  how  much  to 
internal  political  disturbances  and  the  civil  disobedience  movement.  So  far 
as  the  total  volume  of  the  country's  external  trade  is  concerned,  this  has  been 
determined  principally  by  world  economic  conditions.  The  volume  of  exports 
has  kept  up  well,  and  the  total  imports  have  not  declined  to  a  degree  out  of 
proportion  to  the  drop  in  the  values  of  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
classes  of  imports  have  shown  large  variations  from  the  normal,  notably  cigar- 
ettes and  cotton  piece  goods.  As  to  the  latter,  a  part  of  the  variation  may  be 
attributed  to  the  higher  import  duties  imposed  a  year  ago.  While  the  course  of 
external  trade  has  no  doubt  been  governed  mainly  by  economic  causes,  internal 
trade  has  suffered  disastrously  as  a  result  of  political  disturbances,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  unnecessary  losses  to  private  traders,  while  enormous  sums 
of  money  have  been  diverted  from  productive  pursuits.  Perhaps  the  most 
damaging  effect  has  been  the  weakened  confidence  in  India  as  a  field  for  invest- 
ment which  has  led  to  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  Indian  Government  and  private 
securities,  to  a  lack  of  credit  for  traders,  of  capital  for  new  enterprise,  and  to 
a  steady  export  of  capital  from  the  country.  This  has  resulted  in  increased 
expenditure  on  loans  for  Government  purposes,  and  has  forced  the  administra- 
tion to  take  measures  to  protect  the  situation  which  has  resulted  in  high  money 
rates  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  difficulties  of  traders.  The  credit  and 
reserves  of  individuals  and  of  public  authorities  have  been  seriously  weakened 
during  the  year.  It  is  felt  that  if  internal  disorders  continue,  when  the  time 
comes  to  inaugurate  a  new  constitution  the  country  will  perhaps  find  itself  in 
greater  economic  distress. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India,  including  private  mer- 
chandise and  treasure,  for  the  first  nine  months  (April  to  December)  of  the 
current  financal  year  was  Rs.344,300,000  compared  with  Rs.416,200,000  for  1929, 
Rs.397,600,000  for  1928,  and  Rs.330,700,000  for  1927.  The  balance  therefore 
compares  favourably  with  the  average  for  the  last  few  years  and  is  better  than 
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1927.  However,  the  value  of  trade  declined  enormously,  exports  of  merchandise 
for  the  nine  months  being  down  by  Rs.610,000,000  as  compared  with  1929  and 
imports  by  Rs.560,000,000. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Comparing  the  volume  of  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1930  as  against  the 
previous  year,  reduced  to  a  common  basis  as  regards  price,  it  is  found  that  the 
volume  of  exports  declined  by  less  than  |  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  imports 
declined  by  just  under  18  per  cent.  This  greater  decline  in  the  volume  of  imports 
may  be  considered  natural  as  imports  are  paid  for  with  exports,  and  since  the 
price  of  goods  India  exports  fell  much  more  than  the  price  of  goods  normally 
imported,  the  same  volume  of  the  former  could  only  purchase  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  economic  stringency  and  the  over-production  of 
agricultural  commodities  on  which  India  relies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  she 
has  been  able  to  maintain  her  volume  of  exports  of  these.  The  main  point  in 
this  trade  so  far  as  India  is  concerned  has  been  the  large  decline  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  jute  exports,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  quantities  of  Indian 
cotton  exported,  with  a  decline  in  value  of  24  per  cent,  compare  favourably 
with  the  levels  of  1929.  Exports  of  raw  jute  for  the  nine  months  ending 
December  31  show  a  fall  in  value  of  nearly  Rs.  120,000,000,  or  54  per  cent,  and 
in  quantity  of  25  per  cent. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  AND  SALES 

Indian  cotton  is  reported  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  world's 
market,  the  total  exports  for  1930  amounting  to  727,000  tons  (2,240  pounds) 
as  against  702,000  in  1929.  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  stated  to  be  adapt- 
ing their  mills  to  Indian  cotton  as  a  substitute  for  American,  while  the  Lanca- 
shire Cotton  Corporation — whose  factories  a  few  years  ago  only  took  10,000 
bales  per  year  of  the  Indian  product — expect  shortly  to  consume  upwards  of 
4,000  bales  a  week,  and  will  eventually  increase  this  quantity.  The  popularity 
of  Indian  cotton  in  the  foreign  market  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  its  price,  as  it 
is  cheaper  than  the  American;  but  if  the  price  is  forced  up,  as  has  been  advo- 
cated by  certain  interests  in  India,  the  advantage  which  it  has  to  any  extent 
gained  would  no  doubt  disappear  and  the  tendency  to  change  ovej"  from 
American  cotton  to  Indian  be  arrested.  On  various  occasions  the  Government 
has  met  with  demands  to  intervene  to  support  the  price  of  Indian  cotton;  but 
experience  in  other  countries  has  proved  that  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  play  of  econic  forces  have  ended  disastrously. 

THE  FALLING  OFF  IN  REVENUE 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  under  customs  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1931,  will  show  a  fall  of  Rs.95,000,000 — cotton  piece  goods  and 
jute  by  Rs.34,500,000  and  Rs.8.500,000  respectively — and  returns  from  income 
tax  by  Rs. 22,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  assessments  were  made 
on  incomes  of  the  previous  year.  The  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  adverse  business  conditions,  and  it  is  expected  that 
its  working  loss  will  be  not  less  than  Rs. 13,600,000  as  against  Rs.4,800,000  that 
was  anticipated.  Under  finance  headings,  such  as  Services,  Currency  and  Mint, 
a  loss  in  revenue  of  Rs. 13,800,000  is  anticipated,  while  railways  are  expected 
to  show  a  deficit  of  Rs. 20,800,000,  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  railways 
reserve  fund  to  meet  the  contribution  to  general  revenues. 

When  the  Budget  for  the  present  financial  year  was  presented,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  Rs.8,600,000,  but  the  revised 
estimates  now  show  a  deficit  of  Rs.l  35,600,000.    Prosper!  s  for  the  year  1931-32 
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must  be  influenced  by  the  results  of  the  year  now  terminating  in  conjunction 
with  the  politic;i I  disturbances  which  are  affecting  the  economic  activity  of  the 
country.  These  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  aggravated,  and  it  would  appear  from 
events  which  have  transpired  within  the  last  few  days  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment has  been  reached,  ruder  these  conditions,  and  having  in  view  the  general 
worldwide  situation,  the  Government  in  estimating  revenue  for  the  coming  year 
has  proceeded  on  a  very  cautious  and  conservative  basis. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  1931-32 

Comparing  the  forecast  for  next  financial  year  with  the  current  year,  it 
is  estimated  thai  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  Rs. 131,600,000  in  customs  and 
income  tax,  of  Rs. 11,800,000  on  commercial  departments,  and  of  Rs.37,600,000 
under  general  finance  headings.  This  means  a  total  deficit  of  Rs. 181, 000,000 
as  compared  with  the  Budget  estimates  for  the  current  year.  As  these  provided 
for  a  surplus  of  Rs. 860,000,000,  the  net  deficit,  based  on  the  current  year's 
figures  for  all  other  items,  would  be  Rs. 172,400,000,  which  is  the  amount  which 
has  to  be  made  up  either  by  cutting  down  expenditure  or  finding  new  sources 
of  revenue.  However,  due  to  the  sale  of  the  Indian  Government's  interest  in 
the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  they  have  received  in  cash  Rs.5,- 
400,000  net,  and  adding  this  windfall  to  savings  which  are  to  be  made  under 
the  heading  of  military  expenditure,  which  is  cut  by  Rs. 17,500,000,  and  other 
savings  to  be  made,  the  deficit  of  Rs.l 72,400,000  is  reduced  to  Rs. 145,100,000, 
which  sum  must  be  met  by  new  taxation.  This  new  taxation  it  is  estimated  will 
bring  in  Rs.148,200,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  Rs.3,100,000. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1930 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Chicago,  March  21,  1931.— Total  United  States  imports  fell  from  $4,399,- 
361,000  in  1929  to  $3,061,091,000  in  1930,  a  drop  of  32-69  per  cent,  whereas 
imports  from  Canada  showed  a  drop  of  only  20-09  per  cent  (from  $503,496,000 
to  $402,306,000).  Total  United  States  exports  fell  from  $5,240,995,000  in  1929 
to  $3,843,391,000  in  1930,  a  drop  of  26-66  per  cent,  whereas  shipments  to  Canada 
were  $659,326,000  as  against  $948,446,000  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  30-48  per  cent. 

During  the  year  United  States  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  17-15  per 
cent  of  the  total  United  States  exports;  compared  with  18-09  per  cent  in  1929. 
Canada's  proportion  of  the  total  import  trade  into  the  United  States  in  1930 
was  13-14  per  cent  as  against  11-44  per  cent  in  1929,  a  gain  of  1-7  per  cent. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  trade  figures,  discrepancies  which  occur  between  the  official  returns  of 
Canada  and  those  of  the  United  States  should  be  pointed  out.  These  arise 
through  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  Canadian  exports  for  United 
States  consumption  and  goods  consigned  to  foreign  countries  via  United  States 
ports,  and  conversely,  with  regard  to  United  States  shipments  for  abroad  via 
Canadian  ports.  These  discrepancies  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  following 
sections  devoted  to  meat  products  and  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages. 
Figures  submitted  in  this  report  are  those  released  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

United  States  Exports  to  Canada,  1930 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Four  of  the  six  main  headings  comprising  this  group  show  decided  losses, 
exports  of  cured  hams  and  shoulders  and  fresh  pork,  on  the  other  hand,  showing 

*  Figures  for  12  months  ending  December,  1930,  corrected  to  January  24,  1931,  subject  to 
revision,  furnished  by  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 
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increases  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  those  of  1929.  (See  opening  remarks 
anent  discrepancies  in  returns.) 

1929  1930 

Lb.               $  Lb.  $ 

Beef  and  veal                                           904.487          111,887  810,385  87,611 

Fresh  pork                                               710.275           99,389  945,591  151,469 

Hams  and  shoulders  (cured)    ..    ..      8.817,226       1.430,062  10,008,631  1,580,118 
Bacon    (all  cured  sides  and  backs 

except  pickled)                                5,455.859          802,099  4.090,197  623,043 

Pickled  pork                                         11.053,656       1,334.563  7,102,502  796,684 

Lard                                                     17,749.824       2,130.428  13,206,710  1,437,607 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Declines  are  noted  under  both  main  items  of  this  group,  composed  of  eva- 
porated milk  (unsweetened)  and  cheese.  In  the  case  of  cheese  an  increase 
occurred  in  quantity,  but  values  fell. 

1929  1930 

Lb.  $  Lb.  $ 

Milk   and   cream,    evaporated  (un- 
sweetened)                                        642.767  68,551  518,622  47,275 

Cheese                                                    172,492  52,278  197,221  50,679 


FISH 


Exports  of  canned  salmon  and  sardines  to  Canada  declined  in  1930  as 
compared  with  1929,  as  indicated  hereunder: — 

1929  1930 

Lb.  $  Lb.  $ 

Canned  salmon                                       1.958.217  304,725  578,383  119,351 

Sardines                                                 4,148,968  435,728  2,765,107  302,741 


EGGS 


Returns  under  this  item  indicate  a  considerable  increase  for  the  year  in 
exports  to  Canada  of  eggs  in  the  shell.  Exports  rose  from  771,742  dozen  valued 
at  $276,296  to  3,052,476  dozen  valued  at  $969,262. 


ANIMAL  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  INEDIBLE 


All  items  under  this  heading  registered  declines  in  quantity,  value,  or  both. 

Leather—                                                         1929  1930 

Calf  and  kip  sq.  ft.      692,530  $  267,495  501,377       $  175,170 

Goat  and  kid  upper  leather,  (in- 
cluding glazed  kid)    ..   .  .sq.  ft.    5,873,416  1,787,650  5,649,614  1,539,735 

Sole  leather  lb.      595,576  268,865  717,086  246,344 

Footwear  (men's  and  boys')  pairs      114,988  271,041  77,057  185,088 

Footwear  ( women's)  pairs      399,372  1,443.200  368,545  1,317,321 

Footwear   (children's)    ..    ..pairs        38,586  35,266  38,147  30,101 

Leather  belting  (new)  lb.      167,334  197,381  57,932  72,246 

Furs   and   manufactures,  undressed 

furs   6,731,549    4,405,273 


VEGETABLE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  BEVERAGES 


In  this  group  the  discrepancy  between  United  States  export  and  Canadian 
import  figures,  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  report,  shows  itself. 
Goods  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  and  shipped  in 
transit  through  Canada  are  shown  as  exports  to  Canada  but  do  not  appear  as 
imports  in  Canadian  trade  returns.  The  commodities  chiefly  affected  are 
barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  lard,  bacon  and  hams.    All  important  items  in  this 
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group,  with  the  exception  of  exports  of  refined  sugar,  showed  a  decline  as  com- 
pared with  exports  in  1929. 

1929  1930 


Barley 

hii 

10,708,99(5 

*  7  «*p,«  .v?i 

<p    i  jt;\;o,yw  l 

19,638 

$  18,817 

bu 

9  700  075 

9  320  '225 

4  til  <S  '}QQ 

4  17Q  4SQ 

Rice 

lb 

18.770,495 

(506  980 

16  629  1  56 

532  759 

Rye 

bu 

2,824.728 

2  935  510 

110  463 

1 15  654 

Wheal 

bu 

23.068.0(58 

27  308  190 

1 1  197  707 

10  382  479 

Wheal  flour 

l)hl 

122.725 

757  450 

84,668 

518,320 

(  otton  seed  meal .  .   .  . 

.  .   . .tons 

10.576 

428^10 

6.489 

241^402 

Oranges  

.   . .boxes 

3.628.124 

12.520,577 

2,000,783 

10,144,648 

 lb. 

:V>  318.211 

1.608,905 
171,144 

23,767.249 
1,286,095 

1.158.964 

Apricots  

 lb. 

1,348,460 

141,907 

 lb. 

18,371,637 

1,374,432 

14,820,927 

963,390 

Canned  apricots  

 lb. 

1.308.167 

140,388 

985,645 

97,957 

 lb. 

8.492,138 

793,061 

5,535.054 

521,138 

 lb. 

1.377,191 

165,328 

1.008.759 

108,568 

Canned  pineapples 

 lb. 

6.771,676 

686,773 

5,790,602 

612,665 

Cotton  seed  oil  

 lb. 

19.198.771 

1,551,998 

16,337,462 

1,239,079 

Refined  sugar  

 lb. 

4.898.127 

144,015 

5,590,817 

149,068 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS,  INEDIBLE,  EXCEPT  FIBRES  AND  WOOD 

Every  important  item  of  this  group  showed  a  decline  in  either  quantity  or 
value,  or  both,  as  compared  with  exports  in  1929. 

1929  1930 

Rubber  footwear  pairs  54,022  $     36,606  18,502       $  20,899 

Tires  no.  13,550  225,986  22,631  224,797 

Naval  stores  (rosin)  bbl.  63,778  904,416  56,242  656,409 

Gum  spirits  of  turpentine.    ..gal.  1.109,049  527,406  1,181,027  474,876 

Leaf  tobacco,  bright  flue  cured. lb.  13,262,865  3.141.003  12,963.761  2,874,760 

Cigarettes  M  24,251  54,495  20,573  47,888 

Corn  starch  and  corn  flour    .  .lb.  5,565,108  202,605  4,498,518  156,954 

Hops  lb.  2,460.557  480,876  2,507,024  395,492 


TEXTILES 

Binder  twine  was  the  only  item  in  this  group  showing  an  increase  in  exports 

to  Canada  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929.  All  other  items  depict  a  consider- 
able decrease. 

1929  1930 

Raw  cotton,  except  linters.  .lb.    120,861,896       $23,055,456  99,445.148  $13,549,726 

Carded  yarn,  not  combed  ..lb.          595.972  264,771  492,735  201.905 

Combed  yarn  lb.       2,601,084  2,247,553  2,061,321  1,673,678 

Cotton  cloth,  unbleached, 
(grey)    sheetings,  40 

in.  wide  and  under .  sq.  yds.       7,973.134  702,441  5,795,972  426,260 
Cotton     cloth,  bleached 
sheetings,  40  in.  wide 

and  under  sq.  yds.       2,011,730  195,717  1.011,857  106,057 

Cotton  hosiery  doz.  pr.         605.331  919,828  408,307  595,291 

Binder  twine  lb.       1,652,974  215,606  1,776,614  233.664 

Hosiery,  silk  doz.  pr.           48,826  511,572  17,821  157,909 

Hosiery  rayon  doz.  pr.          191,836  441,684  119.584  268,449 


WOOD  AND  PAPER 

Considerable  decreases  in  exports  to  Canada  are  noted  in  all  important 
items  of  the  wood  and  paper  group: — 

1929  1930 


Railroad  ties  no.  901.829  $  842,365  486.510  $  624,500 

Douglas  fir  M  ft.  24,614  866,292  6.304  207.338 

Southern  pine  M  ft.  41,721  1,282,647  14.752  467.728 

Oak  M  ft.  44,149  2.776,632  29.522  1.777,938 

Staves  no.  40,085.600  1.317,813  28.337.524  519.778 

Newsprint  lb.  762,060  36,940  68.187  2.594 

Book  paper  not  coated  lb.  12,198,178  725.272  9,573,644  583.721 


NON- METALLIC  MINERALS 

A  slight  increase  in  exports  of  gas  and  fuel  oil  to  Canada  occurred  in  1930 
as  compared  with  1929.   Decreases,  however,  were  shown  by  all  other  items. 
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1929  1930 


Bituminous  coal  

tons 

13,075,894 

$54,216,919 

12,145,641 

$49,981,697 

Petroleum,  crude  

.bbi. 

22,412,181 

32,357,477 

18,966,679 

25,689,463 

Gasoline,  naphtha,  and  other 

finished  light  products.  . 

bbl. 

5,225,128 

20,579,465 

4.281,886 

15,261.119 

bbl. 

120,392 

378.932 

124,140 

300,594 

bbl. 

2,125,648 

2,490,686 

2,243,533 

2.602,582 

Lubricating  oil- — 

Red  and  pale  

bbl. 

388,904 

3.784,991 

363,289 

3,680,575 

bbl. 

135,691 

1,666,851 

90,616 

1,122,996 

bbl. 

60,172 

273,079 

51,367 

204.913 

tons 

200,012 

3.676,034 

166.943 

3,028,066 

METALS  AND   MANUFACTURES   EXCEPT   MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

(a)  Iron  and  Steel  Semi-manufactures. — An  increase  is  noted  in  exports  of 
tinplate,  terneplate  and  taggers  tin,  but  decreases  under  the  other  three  main 
headings  occurred,  notably  so  in  lt  other  plates,  not  fabricated."  Though  a 
decline  in  value  is  noted  in  black  steel  sheets,  quantities  increased. 

1929  1930 

Other  plates,  not  fabricated  .lb.  362,763,184  $8,246,611  172,548,362  $3,685,046 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  galvan- 
ized  lb.  68.172,870  2,577,224  42,751,790  1,547,513 

Steel  sheets,  black  lb.  201.773,804  6,776,369  211,530,502  6,707,953 

Tinplate,  terneplate  and  tag- 
gers tin  lb.  103,517,022  5,533,681  124,948,284  6,719,553 

(b)  Steel  Mill  Products — Manufactures. — Exports  of  barbed  wire  to 
Canada  showed  a  very  slight  increase  for  1930,  whereas  pronounced  decreases 
occurred  in  rails,  casing  and  oil-line  pipe,  welded  black  pipe  (including  fittings), 
and  plain  iron  or  steel  and  galvanized  wire.  Wire  nails  showed  an  increase  in 
quantity  but  a  decrease  in  value. 

1929  1930 

Rails  tons         23,486       $  844,470  14,165  $497,599 

Casing  and  oil-line  pipe  lb.    46,176,497        2.496,494  15,679,623  808,170 

Welded  black  pipe  (includes 

fittings)  lb.    31,004,362         1,413,218  16.480,351  805,749 

Wire  manufactures — 

Plain  iron  or  steel  and  gal- 
vanized wire  lb.    30.500,838         1.329.552  13,986.683  591,031 

Barbed  wire  lb.      5.680,921           191,962  5.617,317  192,130 

Wire  nails  lb.        131,860              8,750  141,516  6,912 

(c)  Copper  and  Zinc. — A  pronounced  decrease  occurred  in  1930  in  exports 
to  Canada  of  refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars  or  other  forms,  in  both  quantity 
and  value,  and  though  the  decrease  in  quantity  of  copper  rods  was  slight,  a 
considerable  decrease  occurred  in  their  value. 

1929  1930 

Refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars, 

or  other  forms  lb.  38,691,880  $6,798,371  13,764,603  $2,040,852 

Rods  lb.  22,171,079  4,033,817  21,625,069  2,962,667 

Insulated    copper    wire  and 

cable  lb.  3,042,952  1.032,226  2,263,230  757,572 

Zinc,   cast   in   slabs,  plates, 

blocks  or  pigs                   ..lb.  1.947,317  128,892  1,692.435  83,048 

MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

Decreases  in  exports  to  Canada  in  1930  occurred  in  all  main  items  com- 
prising this  group.  Particularly  notable  decreases  took  place  in  automobile 
parts  for  assembly;  passenger  cars  and  chassis,  except  electric;  tractors,  and 
combines  (reaper  threshers). 

1929  1930 

Sewing  machines  no.  16,25 

Billing  and  bookkeeping  machines.no.  44i 
Listing  adding  machines  .  .  . 

Calculating  machines  

Typewriters  

Printing  presses  , 

25480— 2£ 


no. 

16,251 

$  641,942 

12,086 

$  487,073 

no. 

446 

201,463 

308 

174,915 

no. 

1,729 

130,423 

1,321 

96,328 

no. 

1.218 

270,839 

585 

131,110 

no. 

19.956 

1,018,487 

12,304 

614,926 

no. 

462 

1,101,249 

269 

571,189 
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1930 

Grrain  harvesters  and  binders  ..  .. 

no. 

4.191 

848,741 

3,368 

715,253 

Combines  (reaper  thresher)  ..  .. 

no. 

3,013 

4.757.194 

1,531 

2,245,960 

Wheel  tractors  

no. 

16,013 

13,808,340 

9,188 

7,711,814 

Tracklayins  tractors  

no. 

1,156 

2,217,784 

715 

1,541,869 

Motor  trucks,  buses  and  chassis, 

except  electric  

no. 

5,694 

7,958,223 

3,878 

5,366,414 

Passenger  cars  and  chassis,  except 

no. 

42.048 

33,353,944 

18,357 

15,006,272 

Automobile  engines  for  passenger 

cars  

no. 

82,593 

8,613,372 

31,048 

3,274.630 

Automobile  parts  for  assembly  .  . 

38,467,092 

17,154,802 

Automobile  parts  for  replacement 

9,678,615 

6.653,174 

CHEMICALS  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 

An  increase  in  exports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  Canada  was  noted  for  the 
year,  1,269  tons  valued  at  $59,466  having  been  exported  as  compared  with  689 
ions  valued  at  $40,997  in  1929. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Decreases  as  under  took  place  in  the  three  items  listed  under  the  miscel- 
laneous column: — 

1929  1930 
Exposed  motion  picture  films. .  lin.  ft.    16,446.073       $690,595       16,476,472  $627,442 

Pianos  •  no.  1,015         312,561  407  94,077 

Phonographs  no.         23,596         511,005  11,204  258,504 

United  States  Imports  from  Canada 

Increases  in  imports  from  Canada  took  place  in  flaxseed,  tea,  and  lead  ore, 
matte  and  bullion,  the  most  notable  being  an  increase  of  imports  of  lead  ore, 
matte  and  bullion  from  7,911,855  pounds  valued  at  $371,489  in  1929  to 
34,513,398  pounds  valued  at  $1,839,788  in  1930.  Though  returns  show  a  drop 
in  values  of  unrefined  copper  from  $23,300,230  in  1929  to  $22,075,015,  an 
increase  occurred  in  quantities  imported  from  Canada,  imports  in  1930  amount- 
ing to  149,323,370  pounds  as  compared  with  132,519,194  pounds  in  1929.  Prac- 
tically all  other  import  items  showed  decreases,  standard  newsprint  showing 
the  heaviest  loss,  dropping  from  4,389,174,594  pounds  valued  at  $132,282,041 
to  3,978,570,153  pounds  valued  at  $116,470,307.  Comparative  figures  showing- 
main  imports  from  Canada  in  1929  and  1930  follow.  From  these  it  can  be  seen 
that  greatest  percentage  drops  took  place  in  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  combing 
wool,  bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore  and  concentrates. 


1929  1930 


lb. 

8,279,312 

$  1,817,705 

3,142,658 

$  522,178 

Hides  and  skins  (raw)  ex- 

cept furs — 

pieces 

869,243 

5,791,032 

696,881 

3,335,051 

Kip  and  calf  skins   . . 

pieces 

860,485 

1,497,150 

691,131 

900,794 

Sheep  and  lamb  skins. 

pieces 

322,543 

272,811 

190,393 

117,331 

Tea  

lb. 

412,780 

211,717 

489,497 

219,897 

bu. 

1,063,157 

2,176,050 

1,215,244 

2,329,705 

Flax,  unmanufactured.. 

. .  tons 

109 

6,752 

98 

5.345 

lb. 

1,038,431 

324,146 

795,445 

160,540 

lb. 

4.478,685 

1,244,517 

2.831,247 

362,826 

Sulphite  wood  pulp   .  . 

.  .tons 

378,034 

23,609,440 

351,594 

21,167,731 

Sulphate  wood  pulp  (un- 

110.366 

6,792,782 

65,157 

4,026,301 

lb. 

4,389,174,594 

132,282,041 

3,978,570,153 

116,470,307 

Bituminous     coal,  shale 

and  lignite  

.  .tons 

406,909 

2,005,062 

205,955 

1,090,840 

Iron    ore     and  concen- 

3,542 

14,502 

395 

2,767 

Copper      ores,  concen- 
trates,   and  regulus 

(copper  content)    . . 

.  .lb. 

60,895,582 

7,089,486 

56.280,233 

6.277.744 

Copper,  unrefined   . . 

lb. 

132,519,194 

23,300,230 

149,323.370 

22,075,015 

Lead,  lead  content,  ore, 

matte,  and  bullion.. 

.  .lb. 

7,911,855 

371,489 

34,513,398 

1.839,788 
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WORLD   SHIPBUILDING   IN  1930 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  10,  1931. — The  tonnage  launched  throughout  the  world  in 
1930,  amounting  to  3,463,288,  is  little  lower  than  the  production  of  the  previous 
year.  The  United  Kingdom's  output  (1,569,679)  shows  a  decrease  of  53,000 
tons  gross,  but  the  horsepower  of  the  marine  engines  has  increased  slightly.  Tn 
foreign  countries  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  tonnage  and  a  substantial  gain  in 
horse-power,  partly  accounted  for  by  high-powered  engines  in  naval  work. 

The  general  position  at  home  and  abroad  is  seen  in  the  following  summary 
tables: — 

1930  1929 
Vessels         Tons        Vessels  Tons 

England   689  790.056  738  850.557 

Scotland   362  609,913  338  027.458 

Ireland   40  169,710  31  145,415 

Total  (United  Kingdom)   ....        1,091       1.569.679       1,107  1.623,430 
Dominions   171  45,409  139  62,256 

(Total  (Empire)   1.262       1.615.088       1.246  1,685,686 

Foreign   1.382       1.848.200       1.759  1,836,038 

Total  (world)   2,644       3,463,288       3,005  3,521,724 


LEADING  COUNTRIES  AND  BUILDERS 

The  United  Kingdom  easily  holds  the  leading  place  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  total  tonnage  launched.  The  order  of  the  principal  countries — based 
on  tonnage  launched — remains  much  the  same  as  last  year,  Denmark  now  being 
slightly  above  France  in  that  respect. 


Country 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

  1,091 

1,569.679 

Holland  

  505 

363.771 

.2   145 

284.449 

  155 

263.066 

  73 

219.937 

  65 

135.769 

  115 

133.275 

  34 

131,607 

Italv  

  47 

129.324 

The  Clyde's  greatest  rival  in  shipbuilding — the  Tyne — has  shown  a  large 
increase — 66,700  tons  gross — in  output,  while  the  Clyde  itself  suffered  a  drop 
of  over  30,000  tons  during  the  year. 

Despite  the  world-wide  depression  in  1930,  and  the  fears  that  Britain 
might  lose  her  place  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  a  British  firm, 
Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  are  still  by  far  the  world's  leading  shipbuilding 
company,  and  another  great  British  company — Messrs.  Swan,  Hunter,  & 
Wigham  Richardson — continue  to  keep  well  in  advance  of  their  great  foreign 
rivals.  A  notable  addition  to  the  group  of  leading  builders  is  the  new  combine 
known  as  Contieri  Riuniti  dell'  Adriatico,  which  has  developed  from  a  union  of 
the  great  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works  of  Trieste.  The  output  of  the 
Trieste  group  this  year  is  an  indication  of  Italy's  increasing  importance  as  a 
maritime  nation. 

While  this  has  been  a  year  of  motor  shipping,  steamers  take  first  place 
in  the  list  of  vessels  of  largest  dimensions,  and  it  would  seem  that  for  vessels 
with  gross  tonnages  above  20,000  the  steam  engine  will  be  preferred.  But  the 
motorship  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  reached  her  zenith,  and  Messrs.  Harland 
&  Wolff,  builders  of  the  successful  27,000-ton  White  Star  liner  Britannic,  have 
this  year  made  further  notable  additions  to  motor  shipping. 
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M  UlM,l  S  Bl'ILDINd  BERTHS 

The  average  amount  of  work  available  to  the  industry  during  the  post-war 
period  has  been  considerably  less  than  half  its  capacity.  Examination  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  as  to  demand  since  the  war  and  of  the  possible  demand  in 
the  future  establishes  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent  cur- 
tailment of  armaments,  the  British  shipbuilding  industry  possesses  in  berths 
ami  plant  a  capacity  tremendously  in  excess  of  any  demand  likely  to  be  made 
upon  it.  A  comparison  of  the  seven  post-war  years  1923-29  shows  that  the 
world  output  of  merchant  tonnage  has  been  reduced  by  9  per  cent,  while  the 
British  reduction  has  been  21  per  cent.  Before  the  war  the  value  of  warship 
output  from  British  yards  was  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  at  present 
it  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  pre-war  amount. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  demand,  the  British 
shipbuilding  industry  has,  in  round  figures,  suffered  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent 
in  demand.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is  a  large  expansion  of  produc- 
tive capacity  brought  about  by  war  conditions  to  take  into  account.  The 
present  productive  capacity  of  the  industry  is  at  least  double  that  of  the  post- 
war demand. 

UNECONOMIC  SITUATION 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  this  is  an  uneconomic  condition.  British  shipbuilding 
berths  at  present  lying  idle  amount  to  nearly  70  per  cent  of  their  total.  In 
consequence,  the  financial  results  of  trading  have  been  unsatisfactory:  annual 
losses  have  been  frequent — and  in  some  cases  continuous — owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  work  passing  through  the  establishments  not  being  sufficient  to  earn 
the  cost  of  standing  charges.  In  some  fortunate  instances,  however,  where  a 
larger  volume  of  work  has  been  available,  a  better  financial  result  has  been 
achieved. 

A  concentration  of  the  industry  in  fewer  establishments  would  have  a 
valuable  economic  effect,  and  probably  obviate  the  continuous  depreciation  of 
shipbuilding  capital  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  This  most  essential  of 
steps,  transcending  in  importance  all  other  developments  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  during  the  past  year,  is  being  undertaken  by  the  National  Shipbuilders' 
Security,  Limited.  Under  this  organization  a  scheme  has  been  designed  to 
improve  the  competitive  ability  of  the  industry,  and  it  has  already  inaugurated 
its  policy  of  rationalization  by  closing  down  and  dismantling  redundant  build- 
ing berths. 

FUTURE  DEMAND 

In  this  connection,  it  is  relevant  to  consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  future 
average  demand  for  world  shipbuilding  and  the  British  share  of  it.  There  is 
now  a  world  total  of  about  70,000,000  tons  afloat.  Although  at  the  moment 
this  is  in  excess  of  the  world's  needs,  it  does  reasonably  represent  the  world's 
average  demand  for  tonnage  as  applying  at  the  present  time.  Obsolescence  and 
replacement  alone,  apart  from  any  natural  advance  from  this  figure  which  may 
result  from  a  growing  world  population  and  trade,  is  an  appreciable  figure. 

If  the  average  life  of  vessels  now  afloat  is  taken  as  twenty-five  years,  then 
obsolescence  and  replacement  would  call  for  2,800,000  tons  of  new  construction 
per  annum,  of  which  the  British  share  might  be  taken  as  being  50  per  cent,  or 
1,400,000  tons.  The  British  share  of  the  world  total  averaged  59 \  per  cent  for 
the  seven  years  1907-13,  as  against  5H  per  cent  for  the  seven  years  1923-29. 
The  annual  average  of  tonnage  launched  in  Britain  in  the  seven  pre-war  years 
1907-13  was  1,449,472.  For  the  seven  years  1923-29  the  average  merchant 
tonnage  launched  was  1,143,450  per  annum,  and  only  in  1929  was  the  pre- 
war seven-years'  average  exceeded.  Provided  the  British  proportion  of  new 
construction  for  replacement  purposes  is  50  per  cent  of  the  world  total,  and 
provided  Britain  is  also  able  to  get  her  proportionate  share  of  any  tonnage 
required,  it  should  be  possible  to  look  upon  a  future  average  annual  demand 
on  British  yards  for  merchant  tonnage  of  something  approaching  1,500,000. 
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MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  MACHINERY  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  14,  1931. — In  Scotland  the  dairy  industry  has  been  pass- 
ing through  the  same  stages  of  development  that  the  Canadian  and  American 
industries  emerged  from  early  in  the  present  century.  About  six  years  ago  many 
of  the  Scottish  farmers  abandoned  individual  marketing  and  combined  into 
small  groups,  consigning  their  product  to  their  local  creamery  for  distribution. 
The  smaller  dairies  and  creameries  at  that  time  installed  pasteurizing  equip- 
ment, so  that  the  immediate  outlook  for  sales  product  is  limited. 

PASTEURIZATION 

Many  of  the  machines  or  milk  heaters,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  fulfil  the 
function  of  a  pasteurizer.  They  are  more  properly  called  "  flash  pasturizers,'' 
as  they  heat  the  milk  up  to  a  minimum  of  180°,  and  then  immediately  allow  it 
to  run  through  a  cooler.  The  real  pasteurizer  or  retarder  holds  the  milk  at  140° 
for  half  an  hour,  which  is  sufficient  to  kill  all  dangerous  germs  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  milk.  The  "  flash  pasteurizers,"  on 
the  other  hand,  kills  the  germs,  but,  it  is  said,  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  leaves  it  with  a  cooked  flavour. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  Glasgow  to  make  the  pasteurizing  of  milk 
compulsory.  At  present  there  are  only  a  few  "  retarders  "  in  the  city,  and  if 
the  new  requirement  should  become  law  there  would  be  an  immediate  demand 
for  medium-scale  pasteurizing  equipment. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

The  majority  of  the  dairies  are  utilizing  glass-lined  tanks  as  pasteurizer 
holders.  The  Heat  Exchange  system  has  also  met  with  considerable  success. 
Two  English  firms  manufacture  a  round  pasteurizer  which  operates  vertically, 
instead  of  horizontally  as  most  Canadian  and  American  pasteurizers  do.  The 
few  American  horizontal  coil  vat  type  which  are  already  installed  here  give 
excellent  service,  although  they  are  considerably  more  expensive  than  either  the 
English  or  Continental  makes. 

Most  Continental  pasteurizers  are  of  the  jacket  type.  The  Astra  (German) 
has  had  a  fair  sale.  The  Pfandler  glass-lined  tank  is  also  in  wide  use,  but  sales 
are  now  declining.  One  large  Glasgow  dairy  firm  believe  that  the  coil  vat  system 
of  pasteurizing,  which  prevails  in  Canada,  will  eventually  become  the  approved 
method  of  treating  milk  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Scotland  for  a  small  bottle-washing  machine 
which  will  sell  at  between  £10  ($48.66)  and  £15  ($73).  This  should  be  made 
of  stainless  steel,  and  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  bottles  per  hour. 

The  demand  for  butter  slicers  and  churns  is  limited. 

COMPETITION 

Competition  in  dairy  machinery  is  extremely  keen.  British  manufacturers 
are  making  steady  progress,  and  are  obtaining  an  increasing  share  of  the  busi- 
ness that  develops.  All  the  well-known  American  firms  are  represented.  Danish 
coolers  and  separators  have  had  a  good  sale,  and  German  and  Swedish  equip- 
ment is  also  in  the  market. 

British  dairymen  expect  a  plant  to  operate  for  at  least  five  years  without 
requiring  anything  in  the  way  of  replacement. 
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FIBRE-BOARD  CONTAINERS  FOR  THE  SOUTH  WALES  TINPLATE 

INDUSTRY 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  20,  1931.— Until  about  the  end  of  1930  the  bulk  of  the  heavy 
export  of  tinplates  from  South  Wales  had  been  shipped  in  wooden  boxes  con- 
struct od  cither  of  Canadian  birch  or  English  elm,  and  for  this  purpose  several 
thousand  standards  of  Canadian  birch  were  imported  in  the  course  of  that  year 
into  Llanelly,  Swansea,  and  Cardiff.  This  trade  kept  several  sawmills  con- 
stantly engaged  in  manufacturing  boxes  in  South  Wales  and  it  afforded  a  valu- 
able outlet  for  Canadian  birch  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  tinplate  makers  in  South  Wales 
have  adopted  a  fibre-board  container  of  a  new  type  made  by  British  firms,  and 
an  appreciable  portion  of  the  former  business  in  wooden  boxes  has  been  lost. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  new  containers  can  be  used  several  times  for  domestic 
shipment,  and  they  are  cheaper. 

Specifications  and  prices  of  the  frames  as  well  as  of  the  containers  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

For  export  to  certain  countries  where  dampness  during  transit  or  at  destina- 
tion has  to  be  guarded  against,  wooden  boxes  lined  with  sheet  metal  and  care- 
fully made  air-tight  by  soldering  have  been  used,  in  addition  to  all-metal  boxes. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  fibre-board  container,  while  considerably  cheaper 
than  the  wooden  metal-lined  box,  is  sufficiently  damp-proof  for  its  purpose 
even  under  this  exacting  condition. 

If  within  the  next  few  months  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  fibre-board 
container  should  be  proved  conclusively,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  likely  to 
pass  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  container. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  quoting  for  the  softwood  frames,  either  cut 
to  the  required  lengths  or  in  multiples  thereof  and  tied  in  bundles,  or  firms 
interested  in  quoting  for  fibre-board  sheets  to  specified  sizes,  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  with  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

Trade  inquiries  in  this  connection  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal, 
page  533,  and  samples  of  the  types  of  board  now  used  are  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa. 


AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Tariff,  Advertising,  and  Marketing 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  FISH 

The  Commonwealth  customs  duties  applicable  to  importations  of  fish  from 
Canada  are  the  minimum  British  preferential  rates  under  the  Canadian- 
Australian  Trade  Agreement  which  came  into  operation  on  October  1,  1925. 

Under  the  1922  Trade  Agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  fish  of  all  kinds  of  New  Zealand  origin, 
whether  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  or  canned,  is  admitted  into  Australia  "  duty  free." 

The  intermediate  rates  of  duty  do  not  as  yet  apply  to  the  importations 
from  any  country,  hence  fish  imported  into  Australia — other  than  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand — is  dutiable  under  the  general 
tariff  or  maximum  rates. 
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The  present  duties  upon  imported  fish  are  as  follows :- 


Item 

51  (A)  Fish  of  all  kinds  caught  from  or 
cured,  dried  or  preserved  by  any 
process  on  board  any  Australian 
registered  ship  fitted  out  in  and 
sailing  from  any  port  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  imported  in 
such  ship,  or  imported  in  any 
Australian  registered  tender 
working  in  conjunction  with  such 
ship  

(B)  Fresh,  smoked  or  dried    (but  not 

salted)  or  preserved  by  cold  pro- 
cess  per  lb. 

(C)  Preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight 

vessels,  including  the  weight  of 
liquid  contents  per  lb. 

(D)  Potted   or   concentrated,  including 

extracts  of,  and  caviare  .  .ad  val. 

(E)  Fish,  not  elsewhere  included  .  .cwt. 

(F)  Oysters,  fresh,  in  the  shell.  ..cwt. 


Preferential 
Tariff  to 
U.K.  and 
Canada 


Free 


Id. 


Id. 

25% 
5s. 
2s. 


Intermediate 
Tariff 


Fr 


Id. 


lid. 

25% 
6s. 
2s. 


General 
Tariff 


Free 
1R 

2£d. 

25% 
6s. 
2s. 


DUTY  ON  EXCESS  WEIGHT  OF  FISH  IN  TINS 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Commonwealth  Customs  Department  in 
regard  to  obviating  the  demand  made  for  duty  on  excess  weight  of  fish  contained 
in  cans  packed  by  Canadian  canners.  The  duty  on  canned  fish  is  computed 
upon  the  weight  of  the  fish  and  liquid  contents. 

Where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the  reputed  (1 -pound)  weight  a  conces- 
sion was  made  to  the  following  extent  :  Duty  to  be  charged  on  reputed  or  actual 
weight  whichever  is  higher;  but  in  cases  where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the 
reputed  weight,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce  on  the  ordinary 
1-pound  cans  and  one-quarter  ounce  on  the  ^-pound  cans  may  be  made  in  deter- 
mining the  weight  for  duty.  A  can  containing  over  16  ounces  but  not  exceeding 
16^  ounces  to  be  charged  as  16  ounces.  A  can  containing  17  ounces  to  be  charged 
as  16^  ounces. 

In  the  case  of  reputed  weights,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  actual 
weight  of  the  net  contents  printed  in  clear  legible  type  on  the  label  of  each  can. 

ADVERTISING   CANADIAN  FISH 

Under  the  existing  trade  depression  in  Australia,  and  the  unusually  limited 
sale  of  canned  fish  so  far  this  season  (indicating  a  considerable  prospective 
carry-over  to  1932),  it  is  questionable  if  the  time  is  opportune  to  launch  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  fish  and  fish  products. 

The  treatise  on  British  Columbia  salmon  published  in  Vancouver  in  1922 
was  widely  distributed  throughout  Australia  and,  for  the  first  time,  Australian 
importers  were  informed  of  the  extent  of  our  fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  chemical  analyses  of  the  different  species  of  salmon  and  their  value  as  food 
products.  A  few  years  later  Australian  agents  for  Canadian  packers — at  their 
own  expense — issued  a  well-illustrated  and  more  elaborate  booklet  along  similar 
lines. 

Up  to  this  date,  however,  no  further  action  has  been  taken  by  British 
Columbia  canners  of  salmon  and  pilchards  (with  the  exception  of  one  brand  of 
pilchards),  or  of  exporters  of  fresh  fish,  to  advertise  the  merits  of  their  products 
(either  in  newspapers  or  by  posters  or  display  cards)  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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Investigation  made  in  Queensland  a  few  years  ago  demonstrated  that — 
despite  the  customs  preference  on  Canadian  salmon — one  brand  of  Alaska  "red" 
and  (to  a  much  lesser  extent)  one  brand  of  United  States  "  sockeye  "  salmon 
were  stocked  in  every  wholesale  warehouse  and  in  most  retail  stores. 

The  wholesale  importers  explained  that  they  were  compelled  to  import 
these  two  brands  because  of  the  demand  created  over  a  long  period  as  a  result 
of  judicious  advertising,  in  both  metropolitan  and  country  newspapers,  until 
the  two  labels  had  become  almost  household  words.  Newspaper  advertisements 
and  shop  window  display  cards  were  observed  on  an  intensive  tour  of  Queens- 
land—from south  to  north — whereas  inversely  there  was  no  evidence  of  adver- 
tising effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  packers. 

When  trade  conditions  improve,  co-operative  advertising  of  Canadian  fish 
and  fish  products  is  commended  to  canners  and  exporters,  otherwise  the  trade, 
despite  our  preferential  advantage,  is  unlikely  to  show  a  substantial  increase. 

AUSTRALIAN  COMMERCE  ACT  AND  CANNED  SALMON 

At  various  times,  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  the  diversity  of  importers' 
opinions  regarding  the  labelling  of  canned  salmon.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
inferior  grades  have  borne  a  superlative  quality  label,  and,  of  course,  payment 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  trade  designation.  The  intention  of  the  label 
should  be  to  describe  the  product  honestly  and  designate  the  country  of  pro- 
duction. False  labelling  is  a  fraud  on  the  consumer,  no  matter  how  the  practice 
may  be  explained  away. 

In  justice  to  prominent  British  Columbia  packers — whose  reputation  over 
a  long  term  of  years  has  been  undoubted — it  may  be  stated  that  they  have 
never  been  accused  of  false  labelling,  but  sometimes  independent  shippers  (not 
packers)  have  left  themselves  open  to  this  accusation. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Australian  Commerce  Act  is  that  all  imported 
(as  well  as  exported)  goods  must  be  true  to  description  and  to  the  labels 
thereon.  The  customs  authorities  are  carefully  noting  the  names  of  shippers 
in  all  salmon-exporting  countries  whose  labelling  has  been  questioned  with  a 
view  to  taking  necessary  action. 

COMMONWEALTH  COMMERCE   (TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS)  ACT 

The  regulations  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  relating 
to  food  products  are  strictly  enforced.  The  trade  description  must  conform 
with  the  following  provisions: — 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  prominent  position 
and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or  where  affixture  to 
the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing  the  goods;  and 

(b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description  of  the  goods, 
and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  made  or  produced : 
and 

(c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether  the  weight 
or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the  preparation 
of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  and  containing  any  deleterious  or  preser- 
vative substance,  the  trade  description  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth  that 
the  articles  contain  the  deleterious  or  preservative  substance,  and  in  the  case  of 
preservative  substances,  the  amount  thereof  per  pint  or  pound  weight  of  the  goods. 

While  the  Commonwealth  regulations  make  it  optional  whether  or  not  the 
weight  of  the  net  contents  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  can  of  fish,  the  State 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  in  force  a  regulation  that  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents  of  cans  of  all  fish  (excluding  sardines)  must  be  distinctly  stated 
on  the  labels.  As  that  State  is  the  principal  Australian  market  for  imported 
fish,  it  is  advisable  that  Canadian  packers  exporting  to  Australia  should  comply 
with  the  State  enactment. 
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SHIPPING  FISH  FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships, 384  St.  James  Street,  Montreal  (and  branch  offices),  for  the  freight  rates 
from  Montreal,  Saint  John,  and  Halifax  to  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Adelaide,  with  transhipment  rates  for  Fremantle,  Hobart,  Launceston,  and 
other  Australian  ports.  The  steamers  usually  employed  in  this  trade  have  cold 
storage  or  refrigerator  space  which  could  likely  be  utilized  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  perishable  fish  products.  The  handicap  of  distance  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
removed  by  direct  steamer  communication  and  improved  methods  of  transit. 

For  alternative  freight  rates  (which  exclude  Australian  transhipment 
charges)  to  Fremantle  (Western  Australia),  and  other  ports  at  which  the  Cana- 
dian steamers  do  not  call,  application  should  be  made  to  the  offices  of  the  four 
steamship  lines  loading  at  New  York  for  direct  delivery  at  Australian  ports, 
whose  addresses  are  as  follows:  — 

American  and  Australian  Steamship  Line. — Agents,  Messrs.  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  26 
Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line  Limited. — Agents,  Messrs.  Flinch,  Eyde  &  Com- 
pany, Maritime  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 

United  States  and  Australasia  Steamship  Company. — Maritime  Building,  8-10  Bridge 
Street,  New  York. 

Roosevelt  Steamship  Company. — 1  Broadway,  New  York. 

SHIPPING  FISH  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PORTS 

For  many  years  British  Columbia  shippers  have  had  the  advantage  of  direct 
communication  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  by  the  mail 
steamers  of  the  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  by  which  transhipments  are  made 
at  Sydney  for  other  Australian  ports.  This  connection  gives  Sydney  an  advan- 
tage in  receiving  direct  shipments  in  cold  storage,  inasmuch  as  the  risk  attendant 
on  transhipping  into  coastal  steamers  with  no  refrigerating  space  is  absent. 

Some  intermittent  cargo  steamers,  loading  timber,  paper,  and  general  cargo 
at  British  Columbia  ports  for  Australia,  have  more  or  less  cold  storage  space 
which  might  be  available  for  exports  of  fresh  and  "  boxed  "  fish. 

The  advantage  of  regular  and  ample  refrigerating  space  for  both  the  British 
Columbia  packers  of  "  boxed  "  fish  and  the  Australian  importers  is  too  apparent 
to"  require  comment. 

The  regular  lines  of  mail  and  cargo  steamers  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
are  as  follows: — 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line.  999  Hastings  Street  West.  Vancouver. 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  999  Hastings  Street  West,  Vancouver. 

HOW  TO  SEND  QUOTATIONS 

In  every  instance  quotations  for  fish  must  be  supplied  upon  the  basis  of 
"  free  on  board  steamer"  (f.o.b.)  at  Montreal,  Halifax,  Saint  John,  Vancouver, 
or  Victoria,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  former  years  fish  was  frequently  quoted  to  Australian  buyers  upon  a 
c.i.f.  &  e.  basis,  in  British  currency,  at  a  price  which  included  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  the  insurance  and  marine  freight,  and  the  bank  exchange  from  port  of 
destination. 

Under  the  abnormal  Australian  rates  of  bank  exchange  existing  at  this  date 
(February  12,  1931),  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Canadian  exporters  of  fish 
or  fish  products  to  quote  otherwise  than  on  the  "  free-on-board-steamer  "  basis, 
though,  when  definite  freight  rates  are  obtainable,  it  is  suggested  that  quota- 
tions could  preferably  be  forwarded  upon  a  ci.f.  (cost,  insurance  and  freight, 
eliminating  bank  exchange)  basis,  or  otherwise  ex  ship's  slings  at  Australian 
port  of  destination. 
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Alternatively,  quotations  can  be  submitted  either  by  cable  or  by  letter, 
on  the  dollar  f.o.b,  steamer  basis,  leaving  the  conversion  into  sterling  and  the 
bank  exchange  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Australian  importing  house. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS   OF   AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS 

While  there  is  only  one  item  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  Australian 
customs  duties  on  fish,  it  is  advisable  for  shippers  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion necessary  on  invoices  of  all  goods  shipped  to  Australia.  In  case  of  doubt 
in  respect  to  invoicing,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Tariffs 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Close  observa- 
tion of  the  regulations  will  create  a  favourable  impression  of  Canadian  business 
methods  and  will  also  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  goods  at  port  of  destination 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  TRADE 

Not  only  must  Canadian  fish  be  in  every  wray  suitable  for  the  trade;  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  packers  who  do  not  already  enjoy  capable  representa- 
tion to  arrange  for  agents  to  represent  them.  The  services  of  energetic  and 
reliable  agents  to  exploit  the  market  on  behalf  of  their  principals  is  especially 
necessary  to  introduce  new  lines  of  goods  and  to  ensure  continuity  of  business. 
Such  lines  as  canned  and  other  fish  are  generally  sold  upon  a  commission  basis 
by  mercantile  brokers  with  a  large  clientele  of  wholesale  importers  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  By  making  such  an  arrangement  packers  would  be  regu- 
larly advised  of  competition  and  trade  requirements  and  orders  would  be  placed 
both  by  cable  and  through  the  mails.  As  in  other  lines  of  merchandise,  at  least 
the  same  attention  should  be  paid  to  oversea  trade  as  is  devoted  to  domestic 
business. 

INQUIRIES  INVITED!    AUSTRALIAN  AGENTS  ESSENTIAL 

If  Canadian  fish  packers — especially  those  not  already  represented — are 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  their  products  being  marketed  in  Australia,  they 
are  assured  of  any  special  inquiries  sent  to  this  office  receiving  practical  inves- 
tigation and  of  being  promptly  furnished  with  a  report  upon  the  trading  out- 
look in  regard  to  their  special  lines.  On  request,  suggestions  will  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  necessary  efficient  representation  in  Australian  importing  centres. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable  agents. 
Some  Canadian  exporters  have  been  anything  but  successful  in  placing  their 
representation  in  Australia.  This  has  been  mainly  caused  by  appointing  totally 
unsuitable  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  goods,  ability  to  learn,  or  capital 
to  exploit  the  lines  which  they  represent. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Citrus  Fruit  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  February  5,  1931. — Although  citrus  fruits  grow  freely  in  nearly 
all  the  States  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales  is  the  heaviest  producer.  Most  of 
the  crops  in  this  State  are  grown  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  Sydney, 
and  in  the  Murrumbidgee  irrigation  area,  which  is  300  miles  from  Sydney.  So 
far  this  season  growing  conditions  have  been  so  favourable  that  the  State  citrus 
crop  is  estimated  at  2,934,995  bushels,  this  figure  including  oranges  of  all  varie- 
ties, mandarins,  and  lemons. 

It  is  estimated  that  677,483  bushels  of  navel  oranges,  846,319  bushels  of 
Valencias,  and  484,645  bushels  of  other  varieties  will  be  harvested — a  total  of 
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2,008,447  bushels — as  well  as  502,123  bushels  of  mandarins  and  424,425  bushels 
of  lemons.  Production  has  increased  to  such  proportions  of  late  years  that 
growers  have  been  compelled  to  seek  oversea  markets,  and  as  standards  of  pack- 
ing have  been  rigorously  maintained,  exports  are  rapidly  increasing  each  year. 
Considerable  shipments  were  made  to  Vancouver  last  season,  and  are  stated 
to  have  been  well  received. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

There  is  no  abatement  in  the  strong  demand  recently  noticeable  in  the  wool 
market.  The  current  series  of  auctions  finished  to-day,  and  there  are  only 
140,000  bales  on  hand  awaiting  sale  as  compared  with  363,000  bales  at  the 
close  of  February,  1930.  Demand  has  been  very  keen  lately,  values  advancing 
par  to  5  per  cent.  The  advance  has  been  most  pronounced  on  merino  fleece  wool 
and  skirtings.  Japan  displayed  a  further  increase  in  strength  as  a  buyer.  France 
purchased  with  decided  freedom;  Italy,  Yorkshire,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
bought  strongly;  and  good  support  was  noticeable  from  Australian  and 
American  manufacturers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  clearing  all  stores  by 
the  end  of  April,  whereas  last  year  the  season's  sales  did  not  finish  until  June. 

The  average  prices  per  bale  ruling  in  the  market  since  the  opening  of  the 
sales  in  September  last  are  as  follows:  Week  ended  September  20,  £11  14s.; 
October  18,  £10  18s.  10d.;  November  22,  £10  16s.  9d.;  December  20,  £9  13s.  9d.; 
January  10,  £9  5s.  3d.;  February  14,  £11  10s.  lid.;  February  21,  £12  2s. 

Population  of  Australia 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1930  the  population  of  Australia  increased  by 
17,427  to  6,456,426,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statis- 
tician. The  birth  rate  for  the  first  nine  months  was  20-08  per  1,000  of  the  mean 
population,  which  was  0-540  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  The  death  rate,  however,  of  8-72  per  1,000  was  1-05  per  1,000 
less  than  the  1929  rate. 

Statistics  of  unemployment,  compiled  from  returns  from  396  trade  unions, 
show  that  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31  last  104,951  were  unemployed. 

Pearl-shelling  Operations  in  Australia 

Australia  is  the  chief  producer  of  pearl-shell  in  the  world.  Owing  to  over- 
production in  past  seasons,  and  to  the  fact  that  dealers  have  large  stocks  of 
shell  on  hand,  a  serious  situation  has  arisen.  Representatives  of  pearlers  at  the 
three  principal  centres — Broome,  Thursday  Island,  and  Darwin — recently 
attended  a  conference  at  Canberra,  and  a  tentative  agreement,  which  has  yet 
to  be  confirmed,  was  arrived  at  with  a  view  to  limiting  this  year's  output  to  a 
minimum,  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  market. 

Sheep  in  Australia 

The  first  sheep  census  in  Australia  was  made  on  May  1,  1788,  when  29 
sheep  were  recorded.  In  1820  they  had  increased  to  156,000,  and  by  1860  to 
23,000,000.  The  maximum  so  far  attained — 106,421,068 — was  recorded  in  1891. 
For  some  years  after  the  total  fluctuated  considerably  owing  to  droughts,  but 
the  1891  figures  are  regarded  as  approximately  the  number  at  the  present  time. 

Sheep  Values  in  Australia 

Owing  to  the  very  low  price  of  wool,  the  earning  power  of  sheep  in  that 
respect  is  the  lowest  for  some  years,  and  havoc  has  been  played  with  stock 
values.    Pastures  are  generally  abundant  and  sheep  are  doing  well,  but  the 
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money  that  usually  comes  in  from  wool  shows  a  great  decrease,  and  owners 
arc  consequently  forced  to  sell  their  stock  in  large  numbers.  Sales  of  store  sheep 
have  been  effected  at  figures  below  recent  experience,  as  the  range  of  prices  for 
the  past  six  years  shows,  these  covering  the  rates  at  which  good-class  store 
wethers  off  shears  were  sold  at  Sydney:  1925,  25s.  to  26s.;  1926,  20s.  to  21s.; 
1927,  8s.  to  12s.  6d.;  1928,  18s.  6d.  to  24s.;  1929,  12s.  6d.  to  14s.;  1930,  7s.  6d. 
to  10s.  each. 


ULSTER   ELECTRICITY  DEVELOPMENT 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  March  19,  1931. — A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Parliament 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  is  now  passing  through  its  second  reading,  to  establish 
a  national  electricity  scheme  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  that  already  operating 
in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

The  Bill  proyides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  board  of  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers, which  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  co-ordinating,  improving,  and  pro- 
moting the  supply  of  electricity  throughout  Northern  Ireland.  The  board  will 
be  monopolistic  in  character,  and  will  have  power  to  erect  and  acquire  main 
transmission  lines  and  distribution  networks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  current 
either  direct  to  consumers  or  in  bulk,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  existing 
undertakings  to  take  all  or  part  of  their  requirements  of  current  from  the  board. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number  of  independent  electricity  stations, 
but  outside  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  the  undertakings  are  small,  and  from 
their  very  nature  could  never  hope  to  supply  electricity  at  attractive  rates  for 
purposes  other  than  lighting.  The  new  Bill  does  not  contemplate  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  water-power  on  a  national  scale,  but  many  of  the  exist- 
ing steam  plants  will  be  taken  over  and  those  best  suited  to  supply  the  country- 
side will  be  operated,  while  those  that  are  less  economic  will  be  closed  down. 
The  present  Belfast  plant,  for  example,  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  elec- 
tricity to  a  fairly  wide  area. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  develop  the  whole  of  Northern  Ireland  at  once,  but 
to  proceed  gradually  by  absorbing  and  developing  one  area  at  a  time,  although 
co-ordinating  the  work  in  various  districts. 

The  new  board  will  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  immediately  on  a  broad 
basis,  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  provide  a  distribution  system  in  an  area 
south  and  west  of  Belfast  which  is  still  without  any  public  electricity  supply. 
In  fact,  this  matter  has  already  been  placed  in  hand,  for  by  the  Interim  Supply 
Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Parliament,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  was 
empowered  to  begin  with  the  work  of  erecting  certain  main  transmission  lines. 
Under  this  Act  surveys  have  been  made,  way-leaves  obtained,  and  tenders 
invited  for  the  building  of  high-tension  transmission  lines  from  Lurgan  through 
Portadown  to  Lisburn,  and  from  Belfast  to  Newtownards  and  Bangor.  It  is 
expected  that  the  contract  for  these  areas  will  be  awarded  at  once  and  that 
shortly  other  areas  of  development  will  be  commenced.  It  is  understood  that 
the  construction  work  will  be  let  to  large  contracting  concerns,  which  in  turn 
will  sub-contract  or  call  for  tenders  for  supplies  such  as  poles,  wire,  and 
insulators. 

While  the  Ulster  electricity  scheme  is  not  likely  to  assume  large  propor- 
tions for  some  considerable  time,  developments  should  be  watched  closely  by 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers,  especially  as  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  special  provision  is  being  made  to  have  all  supplies  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  British  Empire  countries.  No  electrical  goods  are  produced  in 
Northern  Ireland. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  ESTIMATES  FOR  1931-32 


Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  March  18,  1931,  that  the  estimates  for  the  public  services  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1932,  just  issued,  show 
a  net  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  £246,330.  The  net  estimate  for  the 
year  totals  £21,921,573,  as  compared  with  £22,167,903  for  1930-31.  The  highest 
estimate  for  any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was  in 
1923-24,  when  the  total  was  £42,278,408,  due  to  the  heavy  expense  that  was 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war. 

From  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  it  appears  that  any  new  taxation 
will  be  unlikely  unless  land  derating  is  undertaken,  but  this  is  problematical. 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  6,  1931. — The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  lie  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Bahamas  Islands  between  21°  and  22°  north  latitude, 
about  90  miles  north  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  720  miles  southwest  of  Ber- 
muda, and  450  miles  northeast  of  Jamaica.  No  complete  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  islands,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  cover  an  area  of  about  166  square 
miles. 

The  group  is  politically  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  having  been  annexed 
to  that  island  in  1873.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  commissioner, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Board  consisting  of  eight  members,  three  of 
whom  hold  office  under  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  super- 
visory power  over  the  local  government,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Jamaica,  which  are,  in  express  terms,  made  applicable  to  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands,  take  effect  in  that  dependency. 

The  total  population  of  the  dependency  is  about  5,400  people,  of  whom  200 
are  white.  These  latter  are  almost  entirely  descended  from  Bermudians  who 
settled  there  from  the  year  1678.  The  coloured  population  are  mainly  descend- 
ants of  slaves  imported  by  the  early  settlers. 

While  by  no  means  the  largest  of  the  group,  by  far  the  most  important 
island  is  Grand  Turk,  the  capital.  It  is  approximately  7  miles  long  and  1^  miles 
wide,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,500. 


The  principal  industry  is  the  production  of  salt  from  sea  water  by  solar 
evaporation.  The  chief  markets  are  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which 
import  this  commodity  for  use  in  fish  curing  and  meat  packing.  Smaller  quan- 
tities are  taken  by  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon,  and  New- 
foundland. A  new  market  was  found  for  this  salt  in  1929,  when  two  shipments, 
amounting  to  63,403  bushels,  were  made  to  British  Columbia  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 


The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  dependency  during  the  five-year 
period  1925-29  was  as  follows: — 


THE  TURKS  AND  CAICOS   ISLANDS,  B.W.I. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


production 


foreign  trade 


Imports 
Exports 


1925 
£41,570 
39, 062 


1926 
£48,850 
35,936 


1927 
£47.693 
24,063 


1928 
£41,766 
31,755 


1929 
£42,827 
40,679 


Total 
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IMPORTS 

The  principal  items  of  import  during  1929  are  shown  in  the  following 

table:  — 


Article 

Quantity 

Value 

 bbl. 

2,317 

£3,163 

3,080 

 ft. 

217,830 

1,723 

Hominy  and  meal  

 bbl. 

1,349 

1,720 

 lb. 

70,598 

1,615 

 lb. 

191,291 

1,412 

1,078 

1,336 

Oils  

20,407 

1,307 

 lb. 

219,255 

1,266 

 gal. 

3,786 

1,144 

1,031 

Butter  

 lb. 

12,945 

895 

Beef  (salted)  

 lb. 

30,377 

872 

 lb. 

16,257 

782 

717 

657 

Pork  (salted)  

 lb. 

20,800 

572 

 lb. 

37,349 

546 

878,100 

533 

 lb. 

15,038 

401 

366 

307 

 lb. 

3,375 

220 

Of  the  above  imports,  £30,961  came  from  the  United  States,  £3,585  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  £2,302  from  Jamaica,  £2,094  from  Santo  Domingo,  £1,832 
from  Canada,  and  £2,053  from  other  countries.  Of  the  total  imports,  £24,371 
are  classified  as  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  £15,012  as  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured,  £14  as  raw  materials,  and  £3,430  are  unclassified. 

EXPORTS 

The  only  item  of  export  is  salt.  The  following  table  shows  the  destination 
of  exports  during  1929: — 


Canada   £19.249 

United  States   12,778 

Porto  Rico   1,844 

United  Kingdom   1,453 

Haiti  _   1,388 

Jamaica   1,376 

St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon   1.290 

Bahamas   766 

Newfoundland   416 

Santo  Domingo   71 

Cuba   48 


Total   £40,679 


STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

For  communication  with  the  outside  world  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
depend  entirely  on  fortnightly  calls  by  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and 
South  American  ports.  These  steamers  land  and  take  on  passengers,  cargo 
and  mails.  Calls  are  also  occasionally  made  by  the  Elder  &  Fyffe  vessels  on 
their  voyages  between  England  and  Jamaica.  Except  for  an  occasional  ship- 
ment of  salt  to  Jamaica,  communication  with  that  island  is  maintained  wholly 
by  this  line. 

For  very  many  years  Nova  Scotia  was  the  chief  market  for  salt,  annually 
importing  an  average  of  600,000  bushels.  It  is  estimated  that  this  province 
took  5,000,000  bushels  of  salt  from  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  during  the 
past  eight  years.  Shipments  were  usually  made  by  sailing  vessels  on  their  way 
to  Canada  from  Barbados  and  South  America,  but  these  vessels  did  not  bring 
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return  freights.  The  salt  was  used  chiefly  for  curing  fish.  Latterly,  however, 
Nova  Scotia  has  turned  elsewhere  for  its  supplies  of  salt,  buying  more  of  its 
own  Malagash  and  also  Mediterranean  varieties.  The  result  has  been  a  heavy 
accumulation  of  salt  in  the  three  producing  islands,  which  in  turn  has  thrown 
a  good  many  labourers  out  of  work  and,  in  general,  made  employment  irregular. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  dependency  is  not  considered  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  considerable  povery  and  suffering  are  said  to  exist  amongst  the  labouring 
classes.  Some  of  the  islanders  think  that  this  situation  could  be  alleviated  by 
the  establishment  of  regular  sea  communication  with  Canada,  and  it  does  not 
seem  inappropriate  to  mention  here  that  steamers  calling  at  Grand  Turk — the 
principal  island — experience,  as  a  rule,  no  delay.  They  can  anchor  half  a  mile 
off  shore,  and  it  is  usual  for  between  30  and  35  tons  of  cargo  to  be  discharged 
per  hour.  Loading  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  350  tons  per  day. 
The  labour  supply  is  sufficient  and  good.  At  present  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  depend  entirely  on  the  United  States  for  their  imports,  and,  although 
they  do  ship  fair  quantities  of  salt  to  that  country,  the  market  there  has  lately 
been  restricted  owing  to  increased  use  of  Porto  Rican  and  domestic  salt.  Senti- 
ment amongst  the  islanders  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  trading  more  with  Canada. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  JA\A;   MALAYA,   AND  SIAM 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  March  1,  1931. — Economic  conditions  in  the  Middle  East  with 
the  new  year  have  shown  little  change  from  those  which  existed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1930.  Business  failures  continue  to  increase,  although  so  far  no  large 
European  firms  have  been  affected.  The  outlook,  however,  is  somewhat  brighter 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  some  prospect  that  a  scheme  of  sugar  restric- 
tion will  be  brought  into  force  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  British 
Malaya  has  definitely  agreed  to  tin  restriction.  The  Government  of  British 
Malaya,  with  authority  from  the  tin  mine  operators,  is  now  negotiating  with 
the  other  tin-producing  countries  of  the  world  to  curtail  output.  As  a  result  of 
these  negotiations,  tin  has  firmed  considerably. 

Rubber  prices  have  also  firmed  since  December,  but  only  to  a  small  extent. 
With  large  stocks  still  in  hand  American  buyers  are  reluctant  to  place  orders. 
Few  estates  can  produce  at  a  profit  at  the  present  price,  and  many  are  reduced 
to  a  "  care-and-maintenance  "  basis.  All  estates  are  concentrating  on  produc- 
ing rubber  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  pound.  This  policy  has  entailed 
the  reducing  of  staffs,  and  salaries  and  wages  have  been  cut  anywhere  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.  Many  planters  have  been  sent  home,  and  thousands  of  estate 
Indian  coolies  in  Malaya  have  left  the  country.  A  number  of  methods  of  restric- 
tion have  been  suggested,  but  judging  from  the  Malayan  Government's  previous 
experience  under  the  Stevenson  scheme,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  refuses  to  co-operate,  this  policy  is  not  feasible. 

The  tea  trade  is  quiet,  and  there  are  exceptionally  large  stocks  in  England. 
Coffee  and  tapioca  have  increased  slightly  in  price,  but  pepper  has  declined. 

The  present  rate  of  Australian  exchange  is  the  outstanding  factor  in  the 
situation  for  Canadian  shippers  to  this  market.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is 
at  30  per  cent  discount.  This  high  rate  of  exchange  on  Australian  currency  is 
seriously  affecting  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  establish  Canadian  flour 
in  this  market.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  Australia,  it  has  always  been  difficult 
for  Canadian  flour  to  meet  Australian  competition;  it  is  now  practically  impos- 
sible, as  local  buyers  paying  in  Australian  currency  reap  a  great  benefit  from 
buying  in  that  country.  If  an  Australian  exporter  is  quoting  in  English  sterling, 
he  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  and  under-quote  all  competitors. 
Australian  flour  at  the  time  of  writing  is  being  quoted  at  as  low  as  £6  per  ton 
English  sterling. 
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Japan  is  about  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  her  trade  in  canned  sardines 
in  Java.  (Jp  bo  the  present  the  United  States  oval  sardines  have  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  business,  and  they  have  adversely  affected  importations  from 
Canada.  A  recent  quotation  on  California  oval  sardines  was  $2.65  per  case  of 
forty-eight  tins  c.i.f.  .lava.  A  local  importer  has  just  bought  12,000  cases  of 
Japanese  sardines  at  a  price  even  lower  than  the  above  quotation,  and  other 
importers  are  endeavouring  to  make  connections  with  Japanese  sources  of 
supply.  wti   *4        _       ■      ■*'"[!  '>tl:*i  .vfeWn 

China  is  in  so  critical  a  situation  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
ami  to  internal  disturbances  that  commerce  is  to  a  considerable  extent  para- 
lyzed  a  condition  that  has  meant  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  rice  and  sugar 
to  that  country  from  Java  and  Siam. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  Parliament  opened  on  January  10,  when 
several  important  forecasts  were  made.  New  sources  of  income  will  have  to  be 
found,  and  a  more  stringent  policy  of  retrenchment  adopted  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  reduction  of  official  salaries  is  also  being  considered,  to  take 
effect  July  1.  Due  to  the  closing  down  of  rubber  estates  and  tin  mines, 
thousands  of  Chinese  coolies  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  in  addition  to  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  Europeans. 

In  British  Malaya  the  Government  is  availing  itself  of  the  present  economic 
depression  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  Malaya  an  adequate  supply  of  rice  within 
her  own  borders.  British  Malaya  has  always  been  obliged  to  import  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  staple  food.  At  the  moment  a  special  committee  is 
examining  this  problem. 

Economic  conditions  in  Siam  have  not  changed  and  are  practically  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  this  territory.  The  price  of  rice,  on  which  Siam 
depends  so  much  for  her  prosperity,  has  declined  over  35  per  cent  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.  Furthermore,  last  season's  crop  was  small,  the  restricted 
crop  affecting  the  export  surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  bumper  crops  were 
reported  from  all  surrounding  countries;  and  Japan,  herself  a  large  consumer, 
has  begun  to  consign  rice  to  neighbouring  markets.  Business  in  Siam  continues 
dull  and  lifeless,  with  no  signs  of  immediate  improvement. 

No  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  looked 
for  until  the  present  depression  in  the  United  States  is  lifted,  the  North  American 
Continent  being  the  largest  consumer  of  some  of  the  main  commodities  from 
this  territory. 

MARKED  DECLINE  IN  GERMAN  WHEAT  STOCKS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  17,  1931. — The  investigation  of  the  Market  Reports 
Bureau  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  into  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  on  February  15,  1931,  has  revealed  a  marked  decline  in 
the  stocks  of  German  wheat  as  compared  with  the  previous  month.  Out  of  a 
total  crop  amounting  to  139,182,600  bushels  there  remained  on  the  above  date 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  a  total  of  35,961,933  bushels.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  14,142,333  bushels  since  January  15,  1931,  and  is  5,803,866  bushels  less  than 
the  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous 
year.  As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1413,  the  minimum 
compulsory  milling  percentages  for  domestic  wheat  have  been  fixed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  year  at  75  per  cent  for  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  65  per  cent  for  April  and  May,  and  50  per  cent  for  June  and  July.  Last 
year  a  compulsory  milling  percentage  of  50  per  cent  for  domestic  wheat  was  in 
force  during  the  months  of  February  to  June  inclusive,  while  for  July  the  com- 
pulsory milling  percentage  for  domestic  wheat  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  the 
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lowest  percentage  allowed  by  the  law.  Since  the  stocks  of  domestic  wheat  were 
practically  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  last  crop  year,  doubts  are  beginning  to 
be  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  supply  of  German  wheat  in 
view  of  the  quantity  in  the  hands  of  farmers  being  less  than  last  year,  and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  higher  compulsory  milling  percentages  in  force  this 
year.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  and  the  mills 
can  be  unduly  large  in  view  of  the  high  compulsory  milling  percentages  which 
have  been  maintained  since  the  commencement  of  the  crop  year.  The  question 
of  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  present  high  duty  on  wheat  of  RM.25  per 
100  kg.  or  $1.62  per  bushel  is  also  being  debated  in  the  press.  In  any  event 
it  would  appear  that  Germany  in  the  closing  months  of  the  present  crop  year 
will  require  to  purchase  considerably  larger  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  than 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 

GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  PROSPECTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  18.  1931. — The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  British  Columbia 
pilchard  meal  to  the  German  market  has  improved  with  the  reports  of  a  small 
production  of  herring  meal  in  Norway.  Severe  storms  of  long  duration  during 
the  run  of  herrings  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  Norwegian  catch.  It  is 
reported  that  out  of  a  total  catch  of  2,455,540  hectolitres  of  fresh  herrings,  the 
fish  meal  factories  received  1,042,302  hectolitres.  Since  it  is  reckoned  that  5 
hectolitres  yield  30  kg.  (66  pounds)  of  oil  and  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  of  meal, 
the  above  figure  represents  a  production  of  about  6,253,800  kg.  (13,768,360 
pounds)  of  oil  and  20,846  metric  tons  (22,930  short  tons)  of  meal.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  the  catch  of  herrings  amounted  to  3,585,260  hectolitres,  of  which 
deliveries  to  the  fish  meal  factories  totalled  1,649,220  hectolitres  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  32,984  metric  tons  of  fish  meal.  The  severe  storms  have  also  interfered 
with  the  cod  fishery  in  Norway.  Up  to  the  present  the  catch  has  been  only 
about  half  the  quantity  caught  last  year,  but  the  season  has  still  a  few  weeks 
to  run. 

The  reports  of  the  smaller  production  of  herring  meal  in  Norway  have  led 
to  a  rise  in  the  prices  for  Norwegian  herring  meal  of  about  10s.  per  metric  ton 
(2,204  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  Present  prices  are  around  £13  10s.  for  Nor- 
wegian North  Coast  fresh  herring  meal  and  £12  15s.  for  Norwegian  West  Coast 
herring  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  for  white  fish  meal  are  still  weak, 
as  producers  in  Great  Britain  appear  to  have  little  outlet  for  their  meal  in 
other  markets  besides  Germany.  Good  Scotch  white  fish  meal  has  recently 
been  sold  at  £14  10s.  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds).  The  German  market  is  now 
overstocked  with  Norwegian  cod  meal,  importers  having  speculated  on  a  rise 
in  price  which  has  not  yet  materialized.  Accordingly,  German  spot  prices  are 
lower  than  offers  from  Norway,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  supplies 
of  good  cod  meal. 

The  demand  for  fish  meal  in  Germany  continues  to  be  very  poor.  Low 
prices  for  hogs  and  the  relatively  high  prices  for  feeding  stuffs  due  to  the  duties 
are  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the  hog-raising  industry,  which  can  only  react 
unfavourably  on  the  demand  for  fish  meal.  However,  with  the  smaller  quantity 
of  Norwegian  herring  meal  available  there  should  be  a  much  better  possibility 
of  selling  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  to  Germany  later  in  the  season,  par- 
ticularly if  there  should  be  any  improvement  in  the  German  demand. 

FISH   MEAL   MACHINERY   FOR  RUSSIA 

There  has  been  an  interesting  report  of  an  order  placed  by  a  Soviet 
Government  organization  with  a  leading  German  manufacturer  of  fish  meal 
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machinery.  This  order  is  for  thirty  drying  machines  of  a  capacity  of  from 
S  to  10  tons  a  day.  These  machines  arc  to  be  delivered  to  trawlers  now  being 
built  for  Russian  account  in  Italy.  The  trawlers  are  intended  for  operation  in 
the  Black  Sea.  and  the  machines  will  dry  the  offal  and  prepare  it  on  board  the 
brawler  for  delivery  later  to  a  fish  meal  grinding  plant  on  shore. 


ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN   SWEDEN   IN  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo.  March  6,  1931. — In  common  with  other  countries  which  have  a  highly 
developed  and  well-organized  many-sided  industry,  Sweden  depends  on  export 
trade  for  its  continued  advancement.  The  great  declines  in  prices,  first  felt 
early  in  1929  and  apparently  stabilized  by  March,  1930,  but  which  later  receded 
still  further,  exerted  only  a  slight  influence  on  Sweden  during  the  early  months 
of  1930.  This  can  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  Sweden's 
primary  exports,  such  as  wood  products  and  iron  ore,  are  sold  for  future  delivery 
at  prices  fixed  at  the  moment  of  placing  the  order.  The  general  depression  did. 
not  affect  deliveries  to  any  great  extent  until  1930  was  well  advanced — in  fact, 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1930  shipments  of  iron  ore  exceeded  those  for  the 
same  period  of  1929  by  25  per  cent. 

During  this  period  exports  of  wood  goods  were  18  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1929,  with  heavy  deliveries  in  May,  principally,  it  is  reported,  because  pur- 
chasers wished  to  receive  the  goods  before  prices  declined  much  further  and 
while  stocks  were  low. 

Agriculture  and  shipping  were  affected  earfy  in  1930  by  the  general  depres- 
sion, but  industry  and  commerce  in  general  revealed  only  slight  indications 
that  they  were  touched. 

With  the  approach  of  autumn  Swedish  business  began  really  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  continuing  depression,  but  anything  of  a  panic  nature  was  not  in 
evidence.  Industry,  finance,  and  commerce  were  anticipating  the  slowing-up 
process  and  were  ready  to  adjust  their  methods  to  meet  the  changing  conditions.. 

Perhaps  the  best  index  of  the  approaching  change  was  the  number  and 
classification  of  the  unemployed,  reports  from  the  labour  market  indicating 
that  the  falling  purchasing  power  of  importing  countries  first  made  itself  felt 
in  the  iron  ore  and  wood-using  industries.  In  fact,  after  the  second  quarter 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  demand  from  these  groups  for  additions 
to  their  labour  staffs.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  the  usual  demand  for 
seasonal  farm  labour,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  harvest  were  favourable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  situation  became  more  difficult  for  the 
exporting  industries,  more  ships  were  laid  up,  more  men  became  unemployed, 
business  became  more  difficult  to  secure,  and  prices  were  still  sagging.  Still  at 
no  time  during  1930  did  the  internal  situation  become  really  serious,  and  com- 
pared with  earlier  years  the  majority  of  the  home  industries  and  several  export- 
ing industries  were  operating  at  fair  rates  of  production.  Available  statistics 
seem  to  support  statements  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  international  trade  of  the 
country  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close  was  not  very  great. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

On  December  12,  1929,  the  Riksbank  reduced  its  bank  rate  from  5^  to  5 
per  cent,  and  on  January  1,  1930,  the  rate  was  again  reduced  to  per  cent. 
The  Swedish  money  market  continued  to  be  seriously  affected  by  changes  in 
conditions  abroad,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  desire  to  remain  a  lend- 
ing country,  on  March  7  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  bank  rate  still 
further  to  4  per  cent,  and  again  on  April  3  to  3^  per  cent.   This  rate  was  main- 
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tained  throughout  the  year,  and  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  for  the 
business  which  offered.  The  low  rates  had  an  animating  effect  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  bond  prices  were  stimulated,  new  bond  issues  became  more  numerous, 
and  a  number  of  existing  bond  loans  were  converted. 

During  the  second  quarter  the  lack  of  demand  for  money  became  more 
apparent,  and  the  holdings  of  foreign  currency  by  the  Riksbank  alone  at  the 
end  of  May  had  risen  to  358-4  million  kroner,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Swedish  note  circulation. '  Money  continued  to  be  abundant  through  the  third 
quarter,  and  deposits  revealed  marked  increases.  By  the  end  of  August  deposits 
had  increased  nearly  5  per  cent.  At  this  date  the  excess  of  loans  over  deposits 
had  declined  from  869  million  to  815  million  kroner,  while  rediscounts,  which  were 
202  million  kroner  on  August  31,  1929,  had  declined  to  36  million.  At  this  time 
the  holdings  of  foreign  paper  of  the  Riksbank  and  the  commercial  banks 
exceeded  half  a  milliard  kroner. 

With  the  decline  in  trade  a  decrease  in  the  bills  of  exchange  discounted 
was  observed,  although  the  circulation  of  cheques,  etc.,  seemed  to  be  increasing. 
During  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  money  continued  in  plentiful  supply,  and 
bank  deposits  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  at  any  time  since  1925.  The  decline 
in  business  showed  that  export  trade  was  slowing  up  faster  than  internal  com- 
merce, since  bank  loans  were  not  decreasing  in  volume  at  anything  like  the  rate 
at  which  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange  was  being  reduced. 

> 

THE  RIKSBANK 

The  national  bank  entered  1930  with  a  fairly  low  bank  rate,  but  with 
declining  demands  for  accommodation.  In  fact,  an  unseasonal  increase  was 
effected  in  the  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
was  offered.  At  the  end  of  April  the  foreign  currency  reserve  amounted  to 
355-2  million  kroner  compared  with  185-0  million  the  year  previous.  Swedish 
advances  were  greatly  reduced,  but  the  maintenance  of  rates  of  business  turn- 
over enabled  the  note  circulation  to  be  held  at  a  high  level. 

Towards  mid-year  decreasing  business  needs  effected  still  further  reduc- 
tions in  rediscounts,  while  the  foreign  currency  reserves  also  declined  somewhat, 
partly  owing  to  advances  made  abroad,  and  partly  to  Swedish  participation  in 
the  so-called  Young  Loan  which  was  issued  in  June.  Deposits  and  advances 
were  both  at  higher  levels  than  at  the  same  time  in  1929. 

As  the  third  quarter  progressed  the  reserves  of  foreign  currency  continued 
to  increase  to  397-8  million  kroner,  rediscounts  declined  still  further,  home 
requirements  for  accommodation  decreased,  although  the  note  circulation  con- 
tinued at  high  levels. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  home  advances  increased,  while  holdings  of 
foreign  exchange  declined.  When  the  year  closed  the  note  circulation  amounted 
to  593-9  million  kroner  compared  with  569-1  millions  the  year  before.  The 
following  brief  table  shows  the  changes  at  various  times  during  the  year: — 


1929 

1930  1930 

1930 

1930 

Dec. 

Mar.  June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Figures  in  Million 

Kroner 

Gold  reserve  

....  244.7 

243.7  242.8 

242.2 

240.8 

Foreign  currencies  

  265.3 

263.0  389.6 

397.1 

390.7 

Home  advances  .  .  *  

  378.9 

277.!)  185.6 

133.6 

220 . 7 

  569 . 1 

574.7  593.6 

612.6 

593 . 9 

With  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  the  increases  in 
deposits  and  decreases  in  advances  have  been  referred  to  above.  The  currency 
reserve  of  these  banks  was  generally  below  that  of  1929,  owing  in  part  to  sales 
of  foreign  currencies  to  the  central  bank,  in  view  perhaps  of  the  lower  rates  of 
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interest  generally  obtaining  abroad.  The  position  of  the  joint  stock  banks  can 
be  Been  from  the  latest  statistics,  extracts  from  which  follow: — 


1 929 

1929 

1930 

1930 

1930 

uct. 

uec. 

H  It  _  — 

Mar. 

June 

Uct. 

Figures 

in  Million 

Kroner 

3,481 .2 

3,656.2 

3,648 . 5 

3,708 . 5 

Advances — 

Loans  and  credits. .  .  . 

3.204.6 

3.202.9 

3,276.3 

3,270 . 7 

3.370.0 

Bills  

993 . 7 

966 . 1 

1,075  3 

1,136.5 

1,145.2 

Rediscounting    at  the 

Riksbank  

175.9 

251  .2 

1 57 . 1 

71.4 

16.6 

Excess  of  advances  .  . 

873.-1 

939 . 0 

852 . 5 

830.1 

823.3 

Excess  of  c  laims  on  abroad 

327 . 8 

318.0 

260.3 

206.4 

181.0 

STATE  FINANCE 

The  Swedish  Government  fiscal  year  extends  from  July  1  to  June  30,  and 
for  the  last  complete  fiscal  year  a  surplus  of  18-3  million  kroner  was  reported, 
compared  with  16-6  million  kroner  for  the  budget  year  1928-1929.  The  actual 
tax  revenue  of  783-6  kroner  was  more  than  38-7  million  above  the  estimate. 
Increases  reported  include  3-28  million  from  stamp  duties,  3*75  million  from 
tobacco,  while  the  State  enterprises  returned  a  surplus  of  12-79  million,  of  which 
6-85  million  came  from  successful  state  railway  operations.  Income  tax  receipts 
did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  a  deficit  of  2-96  million  being  recorded. 

The  total  expenditure  of  770-66  million  kroner  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
25-76  million,  while  total  revenue  exceeded  total  expenditure  by  13  million. 

The  state  of  the  national  debt  of  Sweden  at  October  31,  1930,  can  be  seen 
from  the  following: — 

June  Dee.  June  Oct. 

1929  1929  1930  1930 

Figures  in  Million  Kroner 

Funded  debt   ..     1.812.8       1.775.1       1,800.6  1.804.68 

Floating  debt   22.4  23.5  0.2  0.25 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  86  per  cent  of  the  national  debt  is  held 
in  Sweden,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  during  the  year  considerable  advantage 
was  taken  of  lowering  interest  rates  to  effect  important  conversions.  During  the 
budget  year  1929-30  it  is  reported  that  the  conversions  made  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  interest  of  3-6  million  kroner  annually  on  411-1  million  of  bonds 
exchanged. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Following  the  crash  in  New  York  in  the  closing  months  of  1929,  prices 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1930  remained  fairly  steady.  However,  a  deep- 
ening of  the  depression  in  other  markets  began  to  affect  Stockholm,  and  weak- 
ness developed,  principally  among  industrial  shares.  There  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment about  September,  but  on  the  whole  prices  tended  to  recede  further,  while 
the  turnover  also  declined.  As  the  autumn  progressed  and  the  exporting  indus- 
tries began  further  to  feel  the  continuing  depression,  the  inevitable  reaction 
affected  the  stock  market  and  prices  went  further  downward.  As  the  year  closed 
there  were  no  signs  of  an  immediate  improvement,  although  some  shares  were  in 
good  demand  after  November.  One  authority  has  estimated  that  the  decline 
in  the  values  of  shares  between  July  and  November  amounted  to  12-5  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stock  exchange  index  of  the  Skandinaviska 
Kredit  A/B  for  industrial  shares: — 

Dec.  15    Mar.  31    June  30    Sept,  30    Dec.  31 
1929         1930         1930         1930  1930 

Engineering   159  165  147  131  118 

Timber  and  paper   189  197  165  152  154 

Banks   238  249  244  240  242 
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BOND  MARKET 

At  the  beginning  of  1930,  with  the  decrease  in  official  bank  rates  and  a 
decline  in  demand  for  financial  accommodation,  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
for  the  prices  of  bonds  to  increase.  However,  it  was  noticed  that  state  issues 
did  not  fluctuate  so  widely  as  industrial  bonds.  The  bond  market  was  attractive 
to  new  issues  and,  as  already  noted,  the  situation  permitted  favourable  conver- 
sions to  be  made.  During  the  first  quarter  issues  to  the  value  of  75  million 
kroner  were  offered  to  Swedish  investors. 

During  the  second  quarter  the  conditions  were  so  favourable  that  new  bond 
issues  valued  at  210  million  kroner  were  made,  including  foreign  issues  of  nearly 
80  million.  However,  these  continued  offerings  depressed  bond  prices  slightly, 
but  an  improving  tendency  was  observed  towards  the  end  of  June. 

This  rising  tendency  continued  well  into  the  third  quarter,  when  the  bond 
market  became  quite  active  owing  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the  large  total 
of  issues  during  the  second  quarter  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  new  offer- 
ings during  the  period  July  to  September,  when  only  67  million  were  issued.  In 
addition  to  the  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  new  issues  on  bond  prices,  the  effect 
of  the  continuing  demand  from  abroad  for  the  higher  grades  of  Swedish  bonds 
was  also  felt. 

The  foreign  demand  was  well  maintained  through  October,  but  as  it  declined, 
Swedish  bond  prices  dropped  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It  also 
became  apparent  that  a  sufficient  number  of  new  issues  had  been  made  during 
the  year  to  satisfy  most  requirements,  so  that  during  the  last  quarter  only 
about  69  million  kroner  of  domestic  bonds  were  issued  and  28  million  of  foreign 
bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  State  issues  which  were  converted  during  the  year  at 
lower  interest  rates,  many  municipal  and  industrial  bonds  were  exchanged.  It 
is  believed  that  further  conversions  will  be  made  during  1931,  since  a  continuance 
of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to  such  transactions  seems  to  be  assured. 

The  Skandinaviska  Kredit  A/B  indices  of  bond  yields,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  have  been  made,  show  the  fluctuations  during  the  year: — 


Dec.  Mar.  June  Sept.  Dec. 

1929  1930  1930  1930  1930 
Average  Yield  for  Bonds 

Swedish  State                                          4.49  4.26  4.34  4.28  4.25 

Mortgage  banks                                       4.57  4.40  4.45  4.33  4.32 

Municipalities                                          4.66  4.52  4.53  4.45  4.45 

Industrials                                               5.03  4.98  4.96  4.94  4.92 

Total                                                       4.65  4.50  4.53  4.46  4.45 


COST  OF  LIVING 

The  decline  in  prices  which  was  first  noticed  during  the  summer  of  1929 
brought  the  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Sweden  to  137-4  by  December. 
The  fall  in  prices  continued  throughout  1930,  and  in  sympathy  the  wholesale 
index  also  dropped,  but  not  regularly,  since  more  important  declines  were 
recorded  in  July  and  September  than  for  any  other  months.  The  general  index 
declined  from  137-4  to  120-9  during  1930,  or  about  12  per  cent.  The  index 
for  producer^  goods  dropped  from  131  to  115  or  12-2  per  cent,  for  consumers' 
goods  from  144  to  128  or  11-1  per  cent,  and  for  domestic  goods  from  140  to 
125  or  10-7  per  cent,  while  the  indices  for  imported  and  exported  goods  declined 
from  120  and  142  respectively  to  93  and  127,  or  22-5  per  cent  and  10-5  per  cent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

As  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  the  effect  of  the  depression  on 
industry  and  employment  in  Sweden  did  not  make  itself  felt  immediately.  In 
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fact,  employment  during  the  early  months  of  1930  was  at  higher  levels  than 
usual.  Unemployment  did  not  increase  during  the  second  quarter,  but  the 
effect  of  the  continuing  depression  was  obvious  in  the  absence  of  the  usual 
seasonal  increase.  The  industries  principally  affected  were  those  dependent  on 
export  trades  such  as  the  paper  group  and  the  stone  industry.  Unemployment 
in  the  iron  industry  was  also  extending  at  this  time.  The  third  quarter  saw 
expansion  in  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  although  statistical  proof 
was  lacking,  the  situation  had  if  anything  worsened,  and  the  internal  trades 
w  ere  beginning  to  slow  down  production  and  lay  off  employees. 

The  whole  year  was  a  difficult  one,  both  for  employers  and  for  the  workers. 
It  was  generally  apparent  that  employers  were  exercising  every  effort  to  keep 
their  industries  operating  and  prevent  unemployment.  Only  a  very  few  labour 
disputes  ccurred  during  1930,  but  in  1931  many  labour  agreements  must  come 
up  for  discussion  and  possible  amendment.  It  was  estimated  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  employees  of  the  Swedish  Employers'  Association  were  involved, 
or  about  75,000  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  members  of  certain  trades 
unions  who  were  unemployed  during  1930: — 


Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

1929 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

  33.1 

25.1 

16.6 

19.0 

23.9 

  6.9 

7.6 

6.2 

8.8 

13.6 

  57.7 

31.7 

21.4 

26.6 

36.1 

Total  

  16.3 

12.3 

8.0 

9.5 

15.2 

AGRICULTURE 

An  early  spring  promised  a  good  year  for  the  farmers  of  Sweden,  and 
although  the  weather  during  the  early  summer  was  unusually  dry,  the  bulk  of 
the  crops  developed  favourable.  The  harvest  prospects  therefore  were  con- 
siderably above  the  average,  particularly  for  crops  sown  in  the  previous  autumn, 
although  spring  sown  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  suffered  somewhat  from  the  dry 
weather. 

The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  crops: — 

1929  1930 
Figures  in  1,000  Tons 

Wheat                                                                                        518  584 

Rve                                                                                         414  457 

Barley                                                                                        250  240 

Oats                                                                                         1.281  1,148 

Hav                                                                                         5,421  5,700 

Potatoes                                                                                   1,928  1,799 

Sugar  beets                                                                                 762  1,215 

The  recommendations  made  by  a  commission  of  experts  in  the  previous  year 
with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture,  which  is  deeply 
depressed,  were  considered  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  and  although  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  introduce  higher  tariffs  on  imported  grains  and  grain  products, 
a  scheme  was  introduced,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  milling  industry,  which 
provided  that  certain  percentages  of  Swedish-grown  grain  would  be  milled  in  the 
production  of  flour,  and  that  imported  flour  would  have  to  be  mixed  with  flour 
milled  of  Swedish  grain,  in  the  same  proportions.  At  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tage of  this  mixing  scheme  to  the  farmers  was  increased,  as  the  millers  also 
agreed  to  pay  certain  fixed  prices  for  Swedish-grown  grains  of  milling  quality 
which  might  be  offered.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1384  (August 
9),  page  217,  and  No.  1390  (September  20),  page  437.) 

Financial  assistance  to  farmers,  and  to  farmers  'organizations,  which  would 
enable  them  to  reap  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  mixing  scheme,  has  also 
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been  provided,  and  further  laws  were  passed  providing  for  the  extension  of  loans 
for  the  building  of  elevators,  and  for  the  purchase  of  grain.  (See  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1397  (November  8),  page  680.) 

SHIPPING 

While  the  shipping  industry  of  Sweden  is  not  of  such  economic  importance 
as  that  of  Norway,  its  revenues  make  a  not  unimportant  contribution  to  the 
national  treasury.  Since  most  of  the  Swedish  companies  operate  on  regular 
liner  routes,  the  returns  were  not  so  seriously  affected  as  might  have  been  the 
case  were  the  companies  dependent  on  tramp  and  chartering  business.  There 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  profits  as  timber  shipments  from  the  North  Baltic 
as  well  as  trade  in  general  fell  off.  However,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
Swedish  mercantile  marine  during  the  year. 

WHEAT  SITUATION   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  18,  1931. — Wheat  crop  conditions  continue  to  be  satisfactory 
in  nearly  all  Italian  regions.  According  to  the  Institut  International  d'Agricul- 
ture,  the  area  cultivated  in  Italy  during  the  1930-31  season  was  4,813,000  hec- 
tares— a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  stocks  of  Italian  wheat  on  hand.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  during  these  last  few  months,  in  view  of  improved  prices,  it  has  been  more 
widely  offered  than  over  the  same  period  last  season. 

The  volume  of  Russian  wheat  lying  at  Italian  ports  has  been  reduced:  a 
large  part  of  it  has  been  absorbed  on  account  of  its  low  price  as  compared  with 
that  of  wheat  from  other  sources  of  supply.  Much 'of  it  has  been  sold  free  on 
truck,  and  in  many  cases  the  buyer  has  been  granted  the  option  of  taking 
delivery  within  a  more  or  less  extended  period  (an  average  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days). 

An  elevator  company  (Sorveglianza)  estimates  that  during  the  month  of 
February  98,441  metric  tons  of  wheat  arrived  at  Italian  ports,  of  which  46,246 
tons  was  Russian,  35,151  tons  North  American,  and  8,258  tons  Australian. 
During  the  same  period  14,955  tons  of  oats  were  received,  of  which  only  145 
tons  came  from  North  America.    Receipts  of  barley  totalled  2,270  tons. 

CORDAGE  MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  in  response 
to  inquiries  from  Canadian  firms,  writes  under  date  March  18  that  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  respecting  the  market  in  Italy  for  standard  types  of  sash 
cord,  bell  cord,  and  trolley  cord.  Italy  manufactures  cordage  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  her  requirements,  and  even  disposes  of  a  certain  quantity  in  export. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  market  in  Italy  for  these  cords. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Burt  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal ;  Mr.  Harris 
N.  Cookingham  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vancouver,  B.C.;  Mr. 
Augustus  C.  Owen  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
and  Mr.  Hernan  C.  Vogenitz  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Moncton, 
N.B. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION  IN  GREECE  IN  1930 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  March  11,  1931. — Although  the  year  1929  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  one  of  striking  prosperity  in  Greece,  imports  and  exports  had 
increased;  agriculture,  industry,  bank  deposits,  customs  returns,  and  shipping 
had  reached  higher  figures ;  the  State  budget  had  disclosed  a  surplus;  no  fresh 
interna]  or  external  borrowings  had  been  contracted;  paper  issues  had  been 
maintained  below  statutory  cover;  and,  finally,  the  general  index  number  of 
the  cost  of  living  had  shown  a  slight  improvement.  But  certain  disturbing 
factors  had  been  noticeable — difficulties  experienced  by  merchants  in  meeting 
their  engagements;  the  rarity  of  cash  sales;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
failures;  and  a  restriction  of  capital  in  circulation. 

In  1930  the  situation  was  sensibly  altered.  It  is  true  that  the  external 
trade  deficit  was  decreased;  the  budget  still  showed  a  surplus;  bank  deposits 
indicated  an  appreciable  advance;  the  gold  reserve  stood  at  a  satisfactory 
level;  and  the  cost  of  living  was  further  reduced.  But  industry  and  shipping 
were  most  adversely  affected;  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports  decreased; 
agriculture  retrograded  to  lower  figures;  customs  returns  diminished;  the 
stringency  of  circulating  capital  was  accentuated;  the  number  of  failures 
increased;  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  further  declined. 
Briefly,  there  were  several  signs  of  a  serious  depression — a  state  of  affairs  which 
has  arisen  partly  from  a  series  of  internal  events  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
in  a  greater  measure  from*the  worldwide  crisis. 

Agriculture  suffered  from  the  fall  in  prices,  adverse  weather  conditions, 
and  competition  from  abroad.  As  a  result,  several  protective  measures  had 
to  be  adopted.  Industry  and  shipping  were  the  two  branches  of  national 
economy  which  showed  the  most  substantial  regression.  Industrial  production 
declined  heavily  in  both  volume  and  value,  and  severe  financial  difficulties  were 
encountered  by  industrial  enterprises,  whilst  fully  one-third  of  the  mercantile 
fleet,  owing  to  lack  of  freight,  remained  idle  in  the  ports.  In  turn,  imports  and 
exports  declined  sensibly,  but  being  primarily  an  importing  country,  Greece 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  fall  in  prices  and  reduce  her  trade  deficit. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  reduction  in  the  deficit  of  Greek  external  commerce 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  improvement  either  in  the  trade  of 
or  in  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  signs  of  a  weakened  fiscal  resistance  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  customs  revenue  has  decreased,  the  year  1930,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  finance,  led  to  satisfactory  results,  as  the  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  (1930-31)  will  close,  according  to  present  indications,  with  a  sub- 
stantial surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Stock  Exchange  did  not  enjoy  a  period 
of  prosperity.  Nevertheless,  the  commercial  uneasiness  and  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  contributed  towards  an  appreciation  of  Government  and  certain  other 
exceptionally  sound  securities.  Private  stocks  generally  lost  some  ground.  The 
banking  situation  was  good,  but  the  threatened  Government  intervention  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  and  commission  may  eventually  create 
unpleasant  conditions. 

A  number  of  internal  loans,  designed  for  public  works,  were  contracted 
during  the  year,  and  the  participation  of  foreign  capital  in  the  economic 
reorganization  of  the  country  continued  steadily.  It  is  due  to  this  union  that 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Greece  was  upheld  at  the  satisfactory  level  of 
44-42  per  cent  (in  relation  to  fiduciary  circulation  and  obligations  at  sight), 
as  compared  with  56-35  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  Moreover,  a  loan  of 
£6,000,000  is  about  to  be  floated.  Greece  is  therefore  passing  through  a  period 
of  substantial  loans,  both  internal  and  external,  these  loans  being  intended  for 
constructive  works.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  eventual  economic  pro- 
gress of  the  country  consequent  upon  these  undertakings  will  counterbalance 
the  heavy  burden  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE   OF   TURKEY   CS  1930 

Hexri  Turcot.  Canadian  Tbade  Commissioner 
[Note. — The  Turkish  pound  is  equivalent  to  approximately  48-5  Canadian  cents.] 

Athens.  March  16.  1931. — The  movement  of  the  external  trade  of  Turkey  in 
1930 — the  results  of  which  have  just  been  published  by  the  Customs  Adminis- 
tration— was  as  follow-,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year: — 


1930  1929 
In  Turkish  Pounds 

Exports   151.480.382  155.373.026 

Imports   147.344.911  256.138.207 


Difference   -    4.135.471  -100.765.181 


This  comparison  shows  two  entirely  dissimilar  results:  on  the  one  hand, 
in  1929  there  was  a  deficit  twice  as  large  as  the  normal;  in  1930.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  excess  which  is  quite  unprecedented.  Both  of  these  anomalies 
are  explained  by  inverse  variations  of  the  same  factor,  the  inflation  and  deflation 
of  imports.  In  1929  the  hurriedly  made  purchases  from  abroad  in  anticipation 
of  the  application  of  the  new  customs  tariff  resulted  in  an  abnormal  influx  of 
goods.  In  1930.  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  absorption  of  these  excessive 
imports,  valued  at  approximately  Lto.  50.000.000.  resulted  in  a  considerable 
decrease  in  volume.  The  export  factor  has  not  had  a  great  influence  in  this 
remarkable  double  reversal.  In  1929  the  damage  suffered  by  certain  crops, 
principally  nuts,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  sales  abroad  and  accentuated  the 
deficit.  In  1930.  although  the  total  tonnage  of  exported  products  was  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year,  the  total  value  again  fell  owing  to  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  in  world  prices  of  all  articles  except  tobacco. 

The  following  table  compares  the  results  of  the  past  seven  years,  and  shows 
the  abnormal  character  of  those  for  1929  and  1930:  — 

Exports  in 
relation 

Imports      Exports        Balance        to  Total 


Year  In  Millions  of  Turkish  Pounds  Per  C ent 

1924   193.6  158.7  -  34.9  45.00 

1925   241.6  192.4  -  49.2  44.33 

1926   234.7  186.4  -  48.3  44.27 

1927   211.4  158.4  -  53.0  42.83 

1928    223.5  173.5  -   50.0  43.7" 

1929   255.0  155.4  -100.5  37  77 

1930   147.3  151.4  +    4.1  50.69 


To  appreciate  fully  the  trend  of  external  trade  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  the  depreciation,  by  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  the  Turkish  pound  between  1924  and  1930.  It  is  interesting  there- 
fore to  examine  this  trade  from  a  point  of  view  of  volume,  as  follows: — 

Imports       Exports  Total 


Year  In  Millions  of  Kilograms 

1924    702.6  633.9  1.336.5 

1925    732.2  668.8  1.401.0 

1926    627  9  770.9  1,398.8 

1927    642.  S  697.0  1.339.8 

1928    720.5  626.0  1.346.5 

1929    965.3  669.4  1.635.7 

1930    548.7  618.1  1.166.8 


As  a  whole,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  movement  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  expressed  in  values.  The  various  differences  may  be  explained  as  follows: 
Up  to  1928  the  continuous  depression  of  the  Turkish  pound  had  as  a  result  that 
imports  expressed  in  weight  snowed  a  less  consistently  downward  tendency  than 
that  of  imports  expressed  in  values.  In  1929,  the  beginning  of  the  fall  in  world 
prices  increased  the  volume  of  imported  goods  at  the  cost  of  their  value;  the 
fall  in  prices,  in  conjunction  with  the  depreciation  of  the  Turkish,  currency, 
accentuated  on  the  other  hand  the  fall  in  the  value  of  exports,  whereas,  expressed 
in  weight,  the  latter  rather  showed  a  rise. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Trinidad  Customs  Changes 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  passed  on  February 
20,  1931,  it  was  decided  thai  school  equipment  certified  as  such  by  the  Director 
of  Education,  imported  exclusively  for  use  in  any  college  or  school,  not  for 
sale  or  exchange,  and  so  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
should  be  admitted  duty  free. 

Certain  Resin  and  Tallow  Duty  Free  in  British  Honduras 

The  British  Honduras  Gazette  of  March  7,  1931,  contains  an  order  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  dated  February  25,  1931,  exempting  resin  and  tallow  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap  from  import  duty  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  from 
December  1,  1930. 

Hongkong  Liquor  and  Tobacco  Duties 

PAUL  SYKES,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

> 

Hongkong,  February  19,  1931. — Hongkong  has  always  been  a  free  port 
except  for  comparatively  low  duties  levied  upon  imported  spirituous  liquors  and 
raw  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  Hongkong  liquor  and  tobacco  duties  are 
levied  purely  for  revnue  purposes,  there  being  no  local  production  requiring  pro- 
tection. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  policy  in  this  connection,  but,  faced  with 
increasing  expenditures  and  decreasing  revenues,  the  Hongkong  Government  as 
from  February  19,  1931,  has  altered  the  basis  on  which  the  liquor  and  tobacco 
duties  are  leviable.  The  scale  of  duties  enforced  prior  to  February  19,  1931, 
has  not  been  altered,  but  duties  are  now  levied  on  what  is  termed  a  sterling- 
basis  instead  of  the  former  silver  currency  basis. 

This  adjustment  has  been  found  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  serious 
decreases  resulting  from  the  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  upon  which 
the  currency  of  Hongkong  is  based.  Thus,  in  February,  1930,  a  duty  of  Hk.$6 
per  gallon  on  whisky  imported  into  the  colony,  reckoned  at  the  then  prevailing 
rate  of  exchange  as  between  sterling  and  Hongkong  silver  dollars,  worked  out 
at  approximately  9s.  4-Jd.  per  gallon,  whereas  the  same  duty  levied  on  February 
18,  1931,  worked  out  at  approximately  5s.  6d.  This  loss  of  3s.  10§d.  is  the  result 
and  more  or  less  the  measure  of  the  serious  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Hong- 
kong's silver  currency  during  that  period. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  rate  of  duty  shall  be  converted  into  sterling 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  Is.  8d.  and  then  reconverted  into  Hongkong  currency  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  as  being  the 
average  opening  selling  rates  on  London  and  Hongkong  dollars  for  the  previous 
month,  this  rate  for  the  first  month  having  been  fixed  at  ll-37d.  The  duty 
leviable  under  the  new  scheme  on  whisky,  for  example,  is  therefore  Hk.$6  con- 
verted into  sterling  at  a  rate  of  Is.  8d.,  which  equals  10s.,  and  this  amount 
reconverted  into  Hongkong  currency  at  the  rate  fixed  for  the  present  month  of 
11  -37d.,  which  results  in  a  duty  of  Hk.$10.55  per  gallon.  The  difference  between 
Hk.S10.55  and  Hk.$6,  or  Hk.$4.55,  represents  the  increase  in  the  duty  per 
gallon  on  whisky,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  for  this  month.  This 
increase  will  vary  directly  with  the  rate  of  exchange  so  that  should  the  Hong- 
kong dollar  continue  to  fall  in  terms  of  sterling  the  duties  will  increase,  whereas 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  will  decrease  the  duty. 
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Argentine  Restriction  on  Imports  of  Apples  and  Pears 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1402 
(December  13,  1930),  page  853,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Buenos  Aires,  advises  that  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Argentine 
Government  provides  that  imports  of  apples  and  pears  into  Argentina  will  only 
be  permitted  from  May  1  to  December  15. 

Cuban  Seed  Potato  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1416 
(March  21,  1931),  page  394,  Mr.  James  Cormack  writes  that  on  March  31  a 
Cuban  presidential  decree  (No.  429)  was  gazetted,  intimating  that  the  time  of 
duty-free  importation  of  seed  potatoes  of  the  varieties  specified  is  to  be  extended 
for  one  month,  which  makes  the  duty-free  period  September  15  to  March  15. 
Seed  potatoes  which  have  arrived  in  Cuba  before  March  15  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  decree. 

New  Colombian  Duties  on  Foodstuffs 

With  reference  to  the  reports  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1408 
(January  24,  1931),  page  99,  and  No.  1411  (February  14),  page  200,  respecting 
increased  duties  in  Colombia  on  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  certain  foodstuffs,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  advises  that  one-third 
of  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  rates  was  added  to  the  old  duties 
on  February  9,  1931.  On  March  8,  1931,  the  second  third  was  added  except 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  hog  lard  and  artificial  lard,  on  which  com- 
modities the  application  of  further  increases,  it  is  stated,  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  present  duty  on  wheat  is  consequently  2  centavos  per  kg.  (about  53 
cents  per  bushel),  and  on  wheat  flour,  5-67  centavos  per  kg.  (about  $2.48  per 
100  pounds). 

Mexican  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  advises 
that  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Mexican  tariff  affecting  machinery  instal- 
lations, second-hand  automobiles,  and  glucose. 

Installations  of  machinery  have  been  made  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from 
approximately  11  Canadian  cents  to  90  Canadian  cents  per  100  pounds,  the 
lower  rates  applying  to  the  heavier  installations.  Formerly  all  such  installa- 
tions were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  100  pounds  irrespective  of  weight. 

On  passenger  automobiles  of  models  prior  to  1930  of  four  cylinders  or  less, 
not  officially  registered  with  the  Mexican  customs  authorities",  a  duty  of  about 
$100  Canadian  each  has  been  imposed,  and  on  those  of  more  than  four  cylinders 
a  duty  of  about  $200  Canadian. 

The  duty  on  solid  glucose  the  weight  of  which,  including  the  immediate 
container,  exceeds  30  kilograms  (66  pounds)  is  increased  from  about  $1.80  to 
$2.70  per  100  pounds,  and  on  glucose  in  liquid  or  paste,  similarly  packed,  from 
$2.50  to  $3.40  per  100  pounds. 

Tariff  Changes  in  El  Salvador 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  March  23,  1931,  that  a  number  of  changes  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  import  tariffs  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  Central  America.  Among  those 
affecting  Canadian  trade  are  the  following:  wooden  conduits  for  electric  instal- 
lations; ready-made  wooden  buildings;  constructional  iron  and  steel  work; 
aluminium;  footwear;  and  steel  bedsprings  and  mattresses.  Details  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

air  compressors  and  pneumatic  tools 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1415  (March  14,  1931),  the  Board  of  Trade  now  announce  that  a  draft  Order 
in  Council  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  respecting 
air  compressors  and  pneumatic  tools. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  the  final  confirmation  by  Parliament  of 
Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  7  Order,  1931.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  order  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  any  of  the 
following  fertilizers  or  feeding  stuffs  unless  they  bear  an  indication  of  origin: — 

(a)  Bone  meal  and  bone  flour  whether  raw  degreased  or  degelatinized. 

(b)  Hoof  meal,  horn  meal  and  mixtures  thereof. 

(c)  Meat  meal,  meat  and  bone  meal  and  carcass  meal. 

(d)  Dried  blood,  whether  ground  or  unground. 

The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  printed,  stamped,  stencilled,  painted  or 
branded  on  the  bag,  sack,  cask,  keg  or  other  container  in  which  the  goods  are 
imported.    The  order  comes  into  force  on  June  20,  1931. 

POLISHING  WHEELS  OR  DISCS  OF  FELT 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  Order 
in  Council  requiring  imported  polishing  wheels  or  discs  of  felt  to  bear  an  indica- 
tion of  origin  on  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications,  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

2,000  screws,  brass  (tenders  close  June  9) ;  7,000  cords,  switchboard,  2-conductor,  and 
6,000  cords,  telephone  (tenders  close  April  28) ;  1,000  caps,  lamp  (tenders  close  April  30)  ; 
50  keys,  British  Post  Office  No.  228  (tenders  close  May  5). 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  inspect  any  of  the  above  tenders 
should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file 
No.  29047). 

TENDERS   FOR   EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT 

With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject  from  Mr.  Yves  Lamon- 
tagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1415  (March  14, 1931),  and  to  the  passage  in  it  reading  as 
follows  (page  315) :  "The  Egyptian  Railways  keep  lists  of  approved  suppliers  for 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  articles,  and  before  foreign  firms  may  quote 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  their  names  included  in  this  list,"  Mr.  Lamon- 
tagne  cabled  under  date  April  2  that  the  list  of  approved  manufacturers  has 
been  reopened  until  April  30.  He  strongly  urges  that  Canadian  firms  interested 
should  write  immediately  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  list,  as  no  applica- 
tions received  after  that  date  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  7,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  30,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 

Of  Comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 

^  Quotations  Quotations 

in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Weekending  Weekending        Hank  Rat*. 


Country  Unit 

Xiwtria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  ^'Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  L^a 

.lugo-Siavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

ltoumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $[ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

nuadelouDe  Frano 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8606 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

.4424 
.5678 

1.013 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
0?92 
4.943 


1 . 00- 


1 . 00" 


Mar.  30 

Am-  7 

4  1J.A7 

$  1407 

.  .1  OV  L 

1390 

2i 

0072 

.0073 

9 

0296 

.0296 

4 

2676 

.2675 

3i 

u  2 

.0252 

6 

.  VOiJ  1 

0391 

2 

2384 

.2381 

5 

j.  S602 

4 . 8605 

a 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

40 1 1 

.4010 

H 

1744 

.  1745 

51 

0524 

!  0523 

5i 

.  0176 

.0176 

5i 

.2677 

.2676 

4" 

.  0450 

.0460 

71 

.  0059 

.0059 

8" 

.  1093 

.1103 

6 

.2679 

.2677 

3 

.1925 

.  1924 

2 

1.0003 

1.0003 

2 

.3476 

.3475 

.0785 

.0750 

.1210 

.  1210 

- 

.9678 

.9678 

7 

.4767 

.4778 

6-7 

.2925 

.2950 

7 

.  1725 

.  1700 

!  7202 

.7202 

1.0007 

.9993 

.  2520 

.2410 

.3626 

.3626 

7 

.4941 

.4941 

5.11 

.4011 

.4011 

44 

.3251 

.3125 

.4401 

.4401 

.  5632 

.5619 

1.0121/f?2 

1  .0021/J2—  1 

01%  — 

4.8015 

4.8615 

%2— 1.012%2 

1  .  00!%2— 1 

.012%2  — 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.  (VMV2 

4.9833 

4.9851 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  ithe  firms  making 
these  inquiries  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  onlv  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of.  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Ciiambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1600.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Swiss  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  first-grade  canned  salmon. 
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100 1 .  (  an  n  ED  Salmon-. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  secure  an  agency  for  canned 
salmon. 

1602.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  codfish  on  a  commission  basis. 

1603.  CODFISH. — Commission  agent  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  codfish. 

1604.  FLOUR. —  A  commission  agent  in  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  fine  flour,  on  a  commission  basis. 

1007).  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Guadeloupe  wishes  to  receive  samples  and  prices 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1606.  Floih— An  agent  in  Fiume,  Italy,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  flour  mills. 

1007.  POTATOES. — A  commission  agent  in  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  potatoes  on  a  commission  basis. 

1608.  Meat  Scrap. — A  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  can  deliver  meat  scrap  or  pork  meal  for  export  to 
ila1  German  market  in  competition  with  supplies  from  South  America. 

Miscellaneous 

1609.  Fish  Oil. — Liverpool  fish  oil  merchants  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom prices  and  samples  on  salmon  and  pilchard  oil. 

1610.  Fish  Oils. — A  North  of  England  house  would  like  to  establish  contact  with 
Canadian  shippers  of  oils  and  fats.    C.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations  desired. 

1611.  Salmon  and  Pilchard  Oil. — A  North  of  England  merchant  house  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  on  fish  oil. 

1612.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  of  fish  meal  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  wish  c.i.f. 
quotations  on  fish  meal  fertilizer  (fish  guano).  Samples  with  analyses  should  also  be  sup- 
plied. 

1613.  Cotton  Voile. — Cairo  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dyed  cotton 
voile.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Alexandria,  and  samples  should  be  supplied. 

1614.  Hosiery. — New  York  indent  house  buying  for  New  Zealand  account  wishes  to 
establish  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ladies'  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery 
not  already  represented  in  this  territory. 

1615.  Gloves. — A  Bristol  importing  house  ask  for  direct  connection  with  Canadian 
glove  manufacturers.  C.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  prices  in  sterling,  together  with  samples, 
are  desired  of  horsehide  gauntlets,  chocolate  brown  in  colour,  suitable  for  motor  cyclists, 
ets. 

1616.  Gloves. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  manufacturers  have  excellent  facilities  for 
factoring  gloves,  their  particular  interest  being  in  those  of  horsehide.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers are  desired  to  submit  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling. 

1617.  Pigskin  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  pigskin  gloves  used  for  dress  purposes. 

1618.  Workmen's  Leather  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  importing  house  wish  to 
receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  on  workmen's  leather  gloves. 

1619.  Rubber  Waist  Belts. — Birmingham  indent  firm  would  be  interested  to  receive 
quotations  and  samples  of  men's  cheap  rubber  waist  belts  for  direct  export  to  Peru  and  to 
South  and  West  Africa.  Quotations  should  preferably  be  given  both  f.o.b.  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

1620.  Rubber  Bands  for  Bottle  Tops. — Birmingham  indent  firm  would  be  interested  to 
receive  quotations  and  samples  of  rubber  bands  for  bottle  tops,  for  direct  export  to  Peru 
and  to  South  and  West  Africa.  Quotations  should  preferably  be  given  both  f.o.b.  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

1621.  Electric  Ranges. — New  York  indent  house  buying  for  South  Africa  wishes  to 
establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  electric  ranges  not  already  repre- 
sented in  this  territory. 

1622.  Household  Articles. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  distributors 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  novelty  articles  for  household  use  which  are  likely  to  have 
a  large  sale. 

1623.  Sanitary  Fittings. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions and  catalogues  on  sanitary  valves,  plumbing  materials,  etc. 

1624.  Asbestos. — A  Birmingham  merchant  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions ci.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  of  blue  acid-resisting  asbestos.  These  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  England. 

1625.  Paper  and  Cardboard. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  vegetable  parchment,  waxed  paper  and  cardboard  boxes. 

1626.  Lumber. — An  agent  in  Bologna,  Italy,  desires  to  import  lumber  for  aircraft  pur- 
poses. 

1627.  Softwood. — An  opportunity  exists  for  Canadian  firms  to  quote  for  the  supply  of 
softwood  £  inch  thick  by  1|  to  2\  inches  wide,  cut  in  various  lengths  from  14  inches  to  30 
inches,  or  in  multiples  thereof,  for  use  as  frames  of  fibre-board  containers  for  South  Wales 
tinplate  industry.  Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel  ports  to  be  sent  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 
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1628.  Wood. — A  Birmingham  indent  house  would  like  to  receive  quotations  and  samples 
of  cheap  grades  of  birch,  alder,  or  other  3-ply  wood  44  mm.  to  12£  mm.,  for  shipment 
direct  from  Canada  to  South  Africa.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard. 

1629.  Fibre-board  .^Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  send  samples  and  quotations  for  flat 
sheets  fibre-board  of  type  similar  to  small  pattern  on  file  at  Department.  For  comparison 
quotations  should  be  based  on  sheets  25  inches  by  16J  inches,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  samples  of  proposed  board.    Address  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

1630.  Wood  Flour. — A  Birmingham  merchant  is  interested  in  obtaining  a  Canadian 
source  of  supply  for  wood  flour  ground  very  fine  from  softwood;  colour,  very  pale  cream. 
Quotations  and  samples  for  20-ton  lots  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  should  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol.    Sample  on  file  at  Department. 

1631.  Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Seats. — A  Liverpool  indent  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations 
on  bicycles  and  bicycle  seats  for  the  Indian  trade. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Norway 

1632.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Bergen  are  desirous  of  representing  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

1633.  Evaporated  Apples. — An  agent  in  Bergen  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  evaporated  apples. 

1634.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Helsingfors  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  evaporated  apples. 

1635.  Grain. — An  Oslo  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  grain  exporter. 

1636.  Household  Equipment. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  wish  to 
establish  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  equipment. 

1637.  Household  Tools. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo  wish  to  establish  connection  with 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  household  tools. 

1638.  Garden  Tools. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  are  desirous  of 
establishing  contact  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  garden  tools. 

1639.  Garden  Tools. — A  firm  in  Bergen  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  garden  tools. 

1640.  Hand  Tools. — A  firm  in  Bergen  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  hand  tools. 

1641.  Shelf  Hardware. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  are  desirous  of 
establishing  contact  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shelf  hardware. 

1642.  Shelf  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Bergen  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  shelf  hardware. 

1643.  Builders'  Hardware. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  are  desirous 
of  establishing  contact  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  builders'  hardware. 

1644.  Wooden  Handles. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Oslo  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  wooden  handles. 

1645.  Lawn  Mowers. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Bergen  wish  to  establish  a 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 
To  Antwerp. — Evanger,  County  Line,  April  21. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Lloyd  M'editerraneo  Italian  Service, 
April  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17. 
To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  17. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  April  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  24 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester: — Manchester  Citizen,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  April  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta j — Fabian  (does  not  call  at  Rangoon  or  Calcutta),  April  23;  a  steamer,  May  23 — 
both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Canadian  National,  April  20; 
Italia,  Ocean  Dominion,  April  18  (does  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  United  Fruit  Line,  April  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  2;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line.  April 
13;  Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 
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To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Red  Star  Line,  April  19. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drottningholm,  April  13  and  May  17;  Gripsholm,  May  3— both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  N //(/.— Hansi,  NewfoundlandnCanada  9S.,  April  14  and  28  and  May  12 
and  26  (also  rails  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Sylvia,  April  18;  Rosalind,  April  25— both  Red 
Cross-Furness  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  2;  Farnorth,  April  14  and  28; 
Sambro,  April  2^— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  S:t.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  MonUerrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vina  nt,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  14;  Lady  Drake,  April 
28  both  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  April  24  (does  not  call  at  Nevis 
or  Montserrat). 

To  Scmto  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Champlain,  Canadian  National,  April  22. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cathead  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  April  16;  Lady  Rodney,  April  23;  Cavelier  (calls  at 
Kingston  only),  April  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  April  15  and  May  13;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Ba}'  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  29. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Yorck,  April  25;  Luetzow,  May  9 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  April  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Panadian 
National,  April  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai);  Shidzuoka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  7;  Teucer, 
April  28;  Ixion,  May  19 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma, 
April  27;  Shelton,  May  27 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka, 
Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  April  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  May  9;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle,  April  12;  Everett, 
May  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April 
26  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai) ;  Hive  Maru,  April  30 ;  Heian  Maru,  May  28  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki) — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Corneville,  Klaveness  Line,  April  19  (also  calls 
at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  29;  Niagara,  May  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  OS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  16;  Golden  West,  May  14 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also 
call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (also  calls  at  Adelaide), 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  May  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd,  May. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd,  April  18;  San  Lucas,  Canada 
Shipping  Co,  Ltd,  April  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  April  12;  Drechtdyk,  April  27; 
Kinderdyk,  May  10;  Loch  Katrine,  May  25 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — San  Francisco,  April  23;  Oakland,  May  11 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California, 
April  27;   Timavo,  May  19 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  May  5. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Jose,  April  15;  Washington,  April  15; 
San  Antonia,  May  13;  Wyoming,  May  17 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  April  20;  West  Mahwah. 
May  10;  West  Ivis,  May  26 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cus- 
seta,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd,  April  20. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Montara  (also  calls  at  Kingston,  Jamaica),  April  15; 
Point  Arena,  May  18— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  1. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noi'te,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guia,na.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — ApaTtado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  1170,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  'the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chixia.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuDDIMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
braltar,  Canary  [stands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

o;   J.  A.  Lanqlbt,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Mamnouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siain.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Calle  Cooa,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  Ea9t  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.)  ■ 

Livewool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Soot- 
land  and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  WTest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
who  is  to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan, 
will  arrive  in  Vancouver  on  May  15.   Mr.  Langley 's  itinerary  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..   ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Langley  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with  Mr.  T. 
Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Edmonton;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  China,  will 
be  in  British  Columbia  for  four  weeks  commencing  April  18. 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver. 
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MARKET   FOR    UNMANUFACTURED   TOBACCO   IN   THE  BRITISH 

ISLES 

Bristol,  March  12,  1931.— Subjoined  is  a  consolidation  of  information 
obtained  from  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Irish  Free  State,  and  from  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa.  The  work  of  consolidation  has  been  performed  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

United  Kingdom 

INCREASING   UNITED   KINGDOM   TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 

The  growth  in  tobacco  consumption  in  Great  Britain  per  capita  has  been 
very  rapid  in  the  post-war  period,  and  is  largely  attributable  to  the  cigarette 
habit  acquired  during  the  war.  In  1929  it  was  estimated  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  3-55  pounds  as  compared  with  less  than  2-5  pounds  prior  to 
1914.  This  growth  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however  marked  though  it  is,  does 
not  compare  with  the  per  capita  consumption  in  Canada,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMPIRE  TOBACCOS 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tobacco 
industry  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  may  be  traced  to  the  Imperial  prefer- 
ence which  was  first  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919,  and  which 
amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  gross  duty.  This  preference  was  later  increased 
to  2s.  O^d.  (49  cents)  per  pound,  and  stabilized  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  preference,  which  was  the  main  stimulus  in  developing  an  export  market 
for  Canadian  tobacco,  likewise  resulted  in  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  tobacco  in  Nyasaland,  South  Africa,  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Cyprus,  and  India.  The  net  result  was  a  heavy  increase  in  tobacco  imported 
from  the  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  of  from  1  per  cent  in  1919  to  over  17 
per  cent  in  1930.  All  the  above  Empire  countries  compete  with  Canadian 
tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

Over  a  million  acres  are  devoted  to  tobacco  production  in  India,  with  a 
yield  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  pounds.  Three  main  types  are  grown,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  native  cigarettes,  another  for  cheroots,  and  the  third  for  snuff. 
Most  of  the  leaf  is  absorbed  by  the  domestic  market,  but  over  9,000,000  pounds 
were  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1929.  This  consists  mainly  of  dark  reddish 
leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  mixtures. 

Two  types  of  leaf  are  grown  in  the  Rhodesias — bright  flue-cured  and 
Turkish.  The  production  of  the  former  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent 
years.  In  1928  nearly  24,500,000  pounds  were  grown,  but  owing  to  market  con- 
ditions this  fell  off  to  6,000,000  pounds  last  year.  The  production  of  Turkish 
amounts  to  about  500,000  pounds  annually.  The  domestic  market  is  negligible, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  over  5,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  but  a  con- 
siderable decrease  is  noted  owing  mainly  to  the  presence  of  large  stocks  of  unsold 
leaf  exported  in  previous  years.  Rhodesian  flue-cured  is  widely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

Of  the  Nyasaland  crop,  85  per  cent  consists  of  the  dark-fired  type.  The 
remainder  is  made  up  of  bright  flue-cured  leaf.  Production  amounts  to  about 
14,000,000  pounds,  of  which  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929  amounted 
to  nearly  11,000,000  pounds.  The  dark-fired  tobacco  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  is  used  for  twists,  rolls,  and  pipe  mixtures.  It  is  this  Nyasaland  dark-fired 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  competitors  of  Canadian  dark  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  industries  in  other  Empire  countries  are  of  less  importance. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  produces  considerable  Turkish  tobacco.    Most  of 
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the  production  is  consumed  in  the  home  market.  Cyprus  exports  Latakia 
tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Cigar  leaf  is  produced  in  British  North  Borneo 
and  Jamaica.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  grow  bright  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Kenya,  and  even  in  England  itself. 

CANADIAN  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

Tobacco  production  is  greatly  altering,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
later  in  this  report,  and  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  heavy  increase  in  flue- 
cured  tobacco  since  1927: — 

Canadian  Production  in  Pounds 


1927  1928  1929  1930 

Bright  flue-cured   6,247,750  8.726.100  10,500,000  12,384,000 

Burley   22.581.000  17.7S7.250  7.806,000  13,287,750 

Cigar  leaf   4,900.000  5.197,625  5.003,850  5,320,000 

Dark  air-cured   4,338.000  2.422,500  400.000  410,000 

Dark  fire-cured   2.669,650  4,219.200  2,600,000  2,357,500 

Large  pipe   2,496,000  2,810,000  2.610.000  2,030,000 

Small  pipe   636.000  609.200  770,000  671,000 

Miscellaneous   48,000  194,500  196,500  177,500 


Total  all  types  ..  ..  43,916,700  41,956,375  29,886,350  36,716,917 
Total  acreage   44,028  43,138  36,310  41,304 


CANADIAN  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  reasons  for  the  sharp  changes  in  Canadian  production  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consideration  being  confined  to 
the  three  best-known  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  Canada — namely  Burley,  dark 
fire-cured,  and  bright  flue-cured. 

BURLEY 

Canadian  Burley  encounters  practically  no  competition  from  Nyasaland 
or  Southern  Rhodesia,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
importers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  type  is  not  used  in  cigarettes,  and  as 
wrapper  quality  is  not  essential  (as  in  the  case  of  dark-fired  tobacco)  the 
standard  required  is  not  quite  as  high  as  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  and  dark- 
fired  types.  The  suitablity  of  any  particular  crop  for  manufacturers'  purposes 
does  not  therefore  depend  to  such  a  great  extent  on  weather  conditions  during 
the  growing  period.  It  follows  that  the  trade  can  depend  on  obtaining  at  any 
rate  a  certain  quantity  of  usable  tobacco  every  year.  The  supply  being  assured, 
the  steady  using  of  this  type  has  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  but  no  increase  should  be  anticipated. 

Kentucky  Burley  in  the  North  of  England  has  no  great  demand,  but  a 
reasonable  sale  continues  for  Nyasaland  types,  which  show  a  good  high  colour 
after  manufacture,  especially  when  cut  into  shag.  North  of  England  firms 
state  that  owing  to  the  tendency  to  fluctuate  from  season  to  season  the  con- 
sumption is  on  the  decline,  and  another  explanation  may  be  attributed  to  its 
lack  of  high  colour. 

DARK  FIRE-CURED 

The  consumption  of  dark-fired  Canadian  tobacco  has  decreased  consider- 
ably in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  West  of  England.  It  would 
appear  that  this  type  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  in  that  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  make  a  good  roll  wrapper. 

The  quality  of  this  tobacco  depends  very  largely  on  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season,  and  owing  to  very  low  price  competition  from 
Nyasaland,  and  in  a  lesser  but  increasing  degree  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
prices  obtained  for  Canadian  growers  is  not  altogether  attractive.    On  the 
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other  hand,  many  favourable  reports  have  been  received  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  Canadian  dark  fire-oured  has  proven  quite  satisfactory,  being  used  for 
pipe  mixtures;  it  is  bought  stemmed. 

In  bhe  North  of  England  there  are  still  considerable  sales,  dark-fired  being 
used  in  making  twists  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  plugs  and  cut  tobaccos. 

BRIGHT  FLUE-CURED 

The  feeling  is  prevalent  among  English  importers  and  tobacco  producers 
that  the  better-grade  flue-cured  is  consumed  in  Canada  and  that  the  United 
^Kingdom  is  only  getting  second  grade.  Whilst  the  Virginian  type  of  Canadian 
flue-cured  has  not  as  yet  reached  this  market  in  large  commercial  quantities, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  production  in  Ontario  is  more  like  the 
American  Virginian  than  any  such  type  grown  in  the  British  Empire. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  firms  who  were  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  state 
that  the  Canadian  grower  would  do  well  to  centre  his  attention  on  this  type, 
and  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  quality  and  type  as  produced 
in  the  Southern  States;  with  the  Empire  preference  it  would  prove  a  useful 
substitute.  One  firm  stated  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  not 
only  the  smoking  qualities  but  the  high  bright  colour  of  the  Virginian  variety. 
Earlier  samples  of  Canadian  bright  flue-cured  have  not  been  bright  enough  for 
their  requirements. 

As  far  as  competition  from  Nyasaland  and  Southern  Rhodesian  growers 
is  concerned,  another  importer  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  Canadian  growers 
concentrated  on  bright  flue-cured  as  a  substitute  for  Virginian  they  need  not 
concern  themselves  unduly  about  African  competition,  as  the  product  might  be 
regarded  as  in  a  class  of  its  own,  the  liking  for  the  peculiar  flavour  being  almost 
an  acquired  taste.  Nyasaland  tobacco  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Vir- 
ginian, whereas  Canadian  bright  flue-cured  can,  and  with  the  preferential  duty 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  along  these  lines  that  Canadian  growers  had  their  future. 

CIGARETTE  TOBACCOS 

The  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  being  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  other  forms  of  tobacco  such  as  are  used  for  cigars  and  pipes. 
As  stated  in  reports  by  various  authorities  on  the  tobacco  trade,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1926  880  cigarettes  per  capita  were  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  compared  with  678  in  the  United  States  and  303  in  Canada.  In  1928 
it  was  estimated  that  Great  Britain  had  consumed  1,460  per  capita  as  compared 
with  820  in  the  United  States  and  374  in  Canada — an  increase  in  two  years 
of  780  for  the  United  Kingdom,  142  for  the  United  States,  and  71  for  Canada. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  cigarettes  made  of 
Rhodesian  tobacco,  but  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  haste  slowly  as  the  distinctive  flavour  of  the  Rhodesian  tobaccos  will  not 
permit  their  being  forced  on  the  public. 

However,  according  to  one  importer,  the  Rhodesian  over-production  of 
tobacco  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  market  last  season  has  been  gradually 
overcome,  and  prices  are  now  nearly  back  to  a  productive  basis.  Nyasaland 
bright  flue-cured  is  not  very  popular  on  this  market,  as  it  is  regarded  as  having 
an  even  more  distinctive  flavour  than  the  Rhodesian  tobacco. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  dealers  that  a  really  good  Empire  cigarette 
might  be  produced  if  supplies  of  bright  flue-cured  tobacco  could  be  obtained 
from  Canada,  where  at  present  it  is  bought  up  on  the  spot,  or  at  least  is  not 
available  for  general  export  in  any  large  quantities. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  note  of  caution  has  been  struck  by  a  leading  import- 
ing house,  who  have  been  working  hard  in  the  direction  of  Canadian  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  market,  and  who  have  met  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  success.  They  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  desirable  to  import  indis- 
criminately into  England  until  the  surplus  of  Rhodesian  and  other  tobaccos  is 
taken  up.  The  ideal  would  be  an  auction  market  where  one  could  buy 
exactly  what  was  wanted,  but  they  do  not  believe  the  industry  in  Canada  is  as 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  justify  such  a  scheme.  They  likewise  consider  it 
desirable  that  the  question  of  increasing  the  acreage  in  Canada  for  flue-cured 
types  should  be  approached  in  a  very  conservative  spirit.  Norfolk  County, 
Ontario,  seems  to  them  to  give  the  best  results.  It  was  the  indiscriminate 
growing  of  tobacco  on  unsuitable  land  which  brought  disaster  to  the  Rhodesian 
farmers,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  in  Canada  interested 
in  the  tobacco  industry. 

CIGAR  TOBACCOS 

Although  the  market  for  cigar  fillers  and  binders  is  not  as  extensive  as  it 
was,  there  is  nevertheless  a  considerable  demand  for  these  types.  The  general 
quality  of  Canadian  binders  and  fillers  is  looked  upon  as  being  good;  the  only 
complaint  of  any  importance  is  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  moisture  present. 

Statistics  of  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1929  for  both  stripped  and  unstripped  tobacco  indicate  a  general  falling 
off  in  volume  as  compared  to  1927.  Imports  from  all  countries  in  the  former 
type  amounted  to  £4,451,356  and  in  the  latter  to  £12,736,078  as  compared  with 
£4,787,677  and  £13,046,225  respectively  for  1927.  The  figures  of  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  tobacco  exporting  British  Dominions  follow,  those  for 
1927  being  placed  within  parentheses: — 

Stripped  Tobacco. —United  States,  £3,854,291  (£4,043,825) ;  Union  of  South  Africa,  £10,- 
740  (£12,478) ;  Northern  Rhodesia,  £16,889  (£1,213) ;  Southern  Rhodesia,  £21,191  (£7,966) ; 
Nyasaland  Protectorate,  £183,284  (£210,237) ;  British  India,  £289,762  (£333,590) ;  and  Canada, 
£46,466  (£147,224). 

Unstripped  Tobacco.— -United  States,  £11,104,005  (£10,124,462);  Union  of  South  Africa, 
£1,321  (£5,217);  Northern  Rhodesia,  £39,852  (£117,069);  Southern  Rhodesia,  £217,377 
(£881.644);  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  £511,290  (£868,582);  British  India,  £44,646  (£36,502); 
and  Canada,  £305,152  (£392,007). 

PRICES 

Interested  Canadian  producers  may  obtain  information  on  prices  of  tobacco 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  or  to  the  Tobacco  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Irish  Free  State 


For  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1930,  the  total  imports  of  tobacco 
of  all  kinds  into  the  Irish  Free  State  were  10,095,979  pounds  valued  at  £622,33C 
($3,111,650),  as  compared  with  7,552,905  pounds  valued  at  £499,046  ($2,495,- 
230)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  The  three  principal  classes  of 
tobacco  imports  are  as  follows:  — 

1929  1930 
Unmanufactured —  Lb.  £  $  Lb.  £  $ 

Stemmed   1,781,662    141,055      705,275      2,437,429    173.811  869,055 

Unstemmed   5,704,310    323.044    1.615,220      7,600,714    416.249  2,081,245 

Manufactured   66,933      34,947       174,735  57,836     32,270  161,350 


Total   7,552,905    499.046    2,495,230    10,095,979    622,330  3,111,650 
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Although  figures  are  not  yet  available  to  show  the  1930  sources  of  supply 
of  this  tobacco,  for  the  calendar  year  1929  the  following  table  is  enlightening:  — 

Unmanufactured,  stemmed —  Lb. 

From  Great  Britain   2,113,125 

Northern  Ireland   235,593 

United  States   143,096 


2,491.814 

Unmanufactured,  unstemmed — 

From  Great  Britain  -.   4.043,081 

Northern  Ireland   44,287 

United  States   2,842,405 

Other  countries   303 


6,930,076 

Manufactured — 

From  Great  Britain   59,610 

Northern  Ireland   9.666 

Other  countries   4,426 


73.702 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  most  of  the  tobacco  is  credited 
as  coming  from  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  represents 
imports  from  stocks  carried  in  England  by  one  of  the  large  manufactories  in 
Dublin,  having  its  head  office  in  England. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  Empire- 
mown  tobacco,  there  has  been  little  inducement  to  use  African  or  Canadian 
leaf,  as  is  done  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  understood  that  up  to  the 
present  no  Canadian  tobacco  has  been  imported. 

According  to  a  census  of  the  Irish  Free  State  tobacco  industry  for  1929, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  covering  the  seventeen  principal  tobacco  establish- 
ments in  this  country,  in  that  year  3,935,887  pounds  of  cigarettes  were  manu- 
factured as  compared  with  3,363,522  pounds  in  1926.  The  production  of  cigars 
increased  to  5,180  in  1929  from  4,440  pounds  in  1926,  while  other  types  of 
manufactured  tobacco  decreased  in  1929  to  4,337,214  from  4,772,865  pounds  in 
1926.  The  whole  Irish  Free  State  industry  during  1929  employed  only  2,049 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products,  as  compared  with  2,105 
in  1926. 

Practically  no  tobacco  is  grown  in  Ireland,  although  it  is  proposed  to  make 
this  matter  the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  special  commission  in  the  near 
future,  and  a  definite  motion  to  this  effect  is  being  placed  before  the  Dail 
Eireann  when  it  reassembles. 

Summary 

The  United  Kingdom  situation  in  a  nutshell  is  that  there  has  been  a  reces- 
sion in  the  demand  for  Canadian  dark-fired  tobacco,  due  to  the  invasion  of 
Nyasaland  dark-fired  leaf  which  retains  its  colour  and  darkness  after  manu- 
facture in  a  very  excellent  way,  and  is  cheaper  than  Canadian  supplies.  It 
would  appear  that  this  influx  of  Nyasaland  tobacco  is  likely  to  cause  a  decrease 
in  prices  offered  for  Canadian  supplies.  It  is  believed  that  certain  losses  have 
been  encountered  by  United  Kingdom  importers,  as  their  estimates  on  which 
they  based  their  prices  to  the  producers  were  formed  without  consideration  of 
the  unexpectedly  strong  influence  of  the  Nyasaland  crop. 

Canada's  best  opportunities  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  are  in  bright, 
flue-cured  tobacco.  With  careful  development  and  the  production  of  high- 
quality  crops  an  excellent  market  is  presented  for  this  class  of  leaf.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  over-expansion,  as  in  the  case  of 
heavy  Burley  production  some  years  ago,  which  caused  severe  losses  among 
Dominion  producers,  and  by  no  means  helped  Canadian  tobacco  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market. 
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WEST   OF   ENGLAND   TRADE   AND   ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  27,  1931. — There  is  no  sign  of  any  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  Midland  pig  irons,  and  prices  remain  unchanged,  though  no  further 
lowering  is  expected.  A  few  orders  for  rolling  stock  have  been  placed.  The 
steel  works  continue  very  badly  off;  Continental  competition  is  keenly  felt. 
The  trade  in  galvanized  sheets  shows  no  improvement;  overseas  business  is 
very  depressed.  Prices  remain  unaltered.  Foundrymen  are  short  of  contracts 
and  the  general  situation  makes  it  impossible  to  contract  for  forward  delivery. 
Increased  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  requirements  of  the  building  trade  is 
probable  with  the  coming  of  better  weather.  Business  in  heavy  steel  for  ship- 
building and  engineering  purposes  is  exceptionally  dull. 

hardware 

While  conditions  are  uneven  in  the  hardware  trade  of  the  Midlands,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  results  of  the  recent  British  Industries  Fair  will  be 
reflected  in  increased  activity  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  Local  authori- 
ties are  proceeding  very  slowly  with  building  schemes,  having  come  to  the  point 
where  rigid  economy  in  public  expenditure  must  be  exercised.  Makers  of 
aluminium  hardware  are  maintaining  fair  business  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  stated  that  more  foreign  wire  netting  is  coming  into  this  country  now 
than  for  many  years  past;  the  competition  is  chiefly  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Australia  is  now  producing  wire  netting,  and  the  outlet 
for  the  British  manufacturer  in  that  country  is  very  limited. 

Birmingham  is  specializing  in  the  application  of  chromium  plating  to  a 
wide  range  of  articles,  and  business  in  this  direction  is  steadily  developing.  A 
rigid  standard  of  quality  is  being  maintained. 

MACHINERY  FOR  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  a  customer  for  industrial  equipment,  and  is  the  biggest  European 
buyer  of  British  machine  tools  at  the  moment,  as  well  as  of  all  other  classes  of 
machinery  for  manufactures.  Lathes  and  drilling  machines  are  being  regularly 
sent  out  from  Birmingham,  and  further  specifications  have  been  received  under 
an  extended  contract.  An  agreement  with  the  Associated  British  Machine  Tool 
Makers  for  machine  tools  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000,  signed  in  November,  1930, 
has  been  extended  on  the  same  credit  terms  to  $5,000,000.  This  arrangement 
is  probably  the  largest  contract  ever  entered  into  for  machine  tools  with  a  single 
buyer.  Quite  apart  from  the  above  arrangement,  a  single  order  for  $500,000 
worth  of  machine  tools  has  been  placed  with  a  Coventry  firm. 

COVENTRY  MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  TRADES 

Considering  the  general  condition  of  trade,  the  motor  car  manufacturers  of 
Coventry  and  Birmingham  are  maintaining  considerable  activity,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  fine  weather  more  favourable  reports  are  received  from  the  industry. 
The  improved  trade  covers  not  only  an  increased  home  demand;  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  in  several  markets  overseas. 

The  usual  Eastern  rush  for  motor  cycles  has  been  tardy  in  beginning,  but 
there  is  promise  of  a  fair  holiday  trade.  This  branch  of'  the  industry  feels 
heavily  the  continued  unemployment  existing  in  the  big  industrial  areas.  Pedal 
cycles  are  in  fair  demand. 
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HOSIERY  AND  LACE  TRADES 

The  firmer  prices  now  ruling  for  raw  materials  are  responsible  for  a  more 
dstic  feeling  in  the  industries.  Fair  quantities  of  the  lighter  types  for  fine- 
weather  wear  are  now  selling,  but  the  cheaper  grades  of  rayon  are  still  being 
neglected.  The  full-fashioned  real  silk  hose  side  of  the  trade  is  the  busiest. 
Export  trade  is  bad,  Australia  being  almost  closed  to  the  British  hosiery  manu- 
facturer,  and  the  new  Canadian  tariff  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  contraction  of 
shipments  of  certain  classes  of  knit  goods.  New  Zealand  is  having  to  restrict 
her  purchases  owing  to  financial  troubles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  business  with 
the  United  States. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

The  spring  trade  has  been  long  delayed  and  business  is  well  below  the 
average.  The  women's  section  is  the  most  active,  although  there  is  some  improve- 
ment in  men's  goods.  Times  are  extremely  difficult  for  the  smaller  producers. 
Export  trade  is  pursuing  what  is  regarded  as  a  normal  course.  Old  levels  are 
not  likely  to  be  again  reached:  while  business  has  declined  in  many  markets, 
new  fields  are  hard  to  open  up.  Tn  conjunction  with  the  British  Exhibition  in 
Buenos  Aires,  manufacturers  in  Northampton  are  closely  canvassing  possibilities 
in  South  America. 

SOUTH  WALES 

New  business  in  the  coalfields  of  South  Wales  has  remained  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  stocks,  despite  the  reduction  in  the  output  quota,  have  become 
very  heavy.  Overseas  shipments  are  a  little  better,  but  still  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  the  levels  of  a  year  ago. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  states  that,  were  it  not  that  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  rapid  exportation  of  anthracite  coal  to  Canada  as 
soon  as  the  St.  Lawrence  is  opened,  nothing  very  favourable  could  be  said  of 
the  trade  in  South  Wales  at  the  present  time.  Many  collieries  are  laying  up 
stocks  of  anthracite  for  Canadian  shipments  because  of  the  ban  on  Russian 
coal.   The  coming  season  is  likely  to  be  a  good  one  for  Welsh  exporters. 

WELSH  TINPLATE  INDUSTRY 

After  working  at  only  45  per  cent  capacity,  there  is  a  brighter  outlook  for 
the  immediate  future  of  the  Welsh  tinplate  trade.  Prices  reveal  and  upward 
tendency.  For  some  time  past  quotations  have  not  been  above  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  a 
box,  but  recently  business  has  been  done  at  16s.  ($3.89)  f.o.b.  works.  European 
countries  have  been  buying  substantially,  and  South  America  is  again  in  the 
market.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  considerable  support  will  be  received 
from  the  home  canning  industry.  In  many  directions,  however,  great  reluct- 
ance to  increase  purchases  is  being  shown.  During  the  last  two  months  exports 
have  totalled  59,339  tons  as  compared  with  95,875  tons  during  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

YEOVIL  GLOVE  INDUSTRY 

Increased  depression  in  the  Yeovil  glove  industry,  forecasted  with  the 
recent  removal  of  the  Safeguarding  duties,  has  led  to  renewed  pressure  being 
brought  to  reinstate  these  duties.  Comparing  January,  1931,  with  January, 
1930,  the  number  of  leather  and  fur  gloves  imported  into  this  country  increased 
from  39,069  dozen  pairs  to  143,917.  The  number  of  dozens  of  pairs  of  fabric 
gloves,  or  of  cotton  mixed  with  other  materials,  increased  from  100,927  to 
273,247,  and  of  fabric  gloves  of  other  textile  materials  from  7,594  to  22,876. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  unemployed  registers  in  this  area  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  compared  with  January  26  were  as  follows:  Southwestern  Division. 
128,972 — an  increase  of  4,270;  Midlands  Division,  361,839 — an  increase  of 
5,945;  and  South  Wales  Division,  193,823 — an  increase  of  8,731.  There  were 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  unemployed  in  the  coal  mining  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron,  non-ferrous  metals,  tinplates,  iron  and  steel  tubes,  and  in 
engineering  and  motor  vehicles,  hosiery  and  carpets.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  silk,  artificial  silk,  and  in  the 
building,  lace,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  increased. 

The  total  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  February 
23  (2,693,811)  showed  an  increase  of  22,598  over  the  total  figure  for  January  26. 
These  are  record  figures. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  latest  available  figures  of  bank  clearings  for  the 
important  centres  of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  Weekly 
Month  of  February         Increase  or    Totals  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  14 
1930  1931  Decrease        1930  1931 

£  £  %  £  £ 

Birmingham   10.037,000         9.097,000        -  3.3       28,218,000  25.692,000 

Bristol   4,747,000         4.422,000        -  G.8       12,395.000  12,030,000 

Leicester   3,048,000         2.633,000        -13.6         8.596.000  7,313,000 

Nottingham   2,500,000         1.875,000        -25.0         7,069,000  5.375,000 

20,332,000       18,627,000        -12.2       56,278,000  50,410,000 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  BACON  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  30,  1931. — Sources  of  supply  for  the  West  of  England  bacon 
trade  have  greatly  altered  since  the  Armistice.  Before  the  war  and  during  the 
period  of  hostilities  Canada  and  the  United  States  shipped  large  quantities  to 
this  country,  and  Ireland  was  a  fair  contributor.  At  the  present  time  the  Con- 
tinent dominates  the  situation. 

DANISH  DOMINATION 

Denmark  has  organized  her  hog  production  on  such  a  scale  that  she  is 
the  leading  factor  in  the  bacon  market  in  this  country.  On  January  1,  1931, 
the  hog  population  of  that  country  was  5,232,000  as  compared  with  4,936,000 — 
an  increase  of  approximately  300,000  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1930. 

DUTCH,   SWEDISH,   AND  POLISH  SUPPLIES 

Holland  Sweden  send  weekly  shipments,  and  latterly  Poland  has  been 
in  the  market;  her  factories  are  run  on  Danish  lines.  Owing  to  the  very  low 
cost  of  production,  and  to  the  exchange  situation,  with  the  zloty  at  40  to  42  to 
the  pound  sterling,  Poland  is  likely  to  challenge  other  Continental  producers. 

Dutch  killings  amount  to  15,000  to  20,000  carcasses  per  week;  Swedish 
are  nominal,  and  Polish  are  increasing.  It  is  understood  that  the  Polish  fac- 
tories are  being  financed  from  England,  as  many  English  importers  have  had 
to  put  money  into  these  firms  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  The  sentiment  in 
England  is  rather  against  the  use  of  Polish  bacon;  as  when  such  supplies  first 
came  upon  the  market  they  had  a  very  poor  reputation  which  they  have  had  to 
live  down. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

Danish  bacon,  as  has  been  stated,  dominates  the  market:  during  January 
and  February  of  this  year  close  on  1,200,000  cwt.  were  received  from  that  country 
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compared  with  800,000  cwt.  in  the  same  two  months  of  1930.  Weekly  killings 
averaged  around  120,000  in  Denmark  during  the  past  week,  as  compared  with 
10,000  in  Sweden  and  27,000  in  Holland. 

PRICES 

Quotations  are  materially  below  those  prevailing  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  are  as  follows:  Danish  No.  1,  sizeable,  70s.  ($17.03),  with  No.  2  around 
67s.  ($16.30)  per  cwt.  Swedish  No.  1,  66s.  ($16.06).  Dutch  No.  1  (which  are 
better  than  Swedish  quality,  though  lower  in  price)  are  63s.  ($15.33),  with  No. 
2  heavy  at  59s.  ($14.35).  Esthonian  leanest  are  quoted  at  59s.  ($14.35)  to  60s. 
($]  L60),  and  Latvian  at  2s.  to  3s.  (48  cents  to  73  cents)  less;  Polish,  leanest. 
56s.  ($13.62),  and  lean,  53s.  ($12.89).  Lithuanian  prices  are  from  52s.  ($12.65) 
i  56s.  ($13.62),  and  Russian  about  the  same,  but  offerings  are  nominal. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES 

Nominal  prices  only  have  been  quoted  in  Bristol  for  Canadian  bacon  since 
January  2  last,  when  a  price  of  66s.  ($16.06)  per  cwt.  was  quoted.  Canadian 

g  during  the  past  year  have  been  shipped  to  Bristol,  smoked  locally,  and 
middles  shipped  from  here  to  India.  Similar  exports  go  from  Bristol  to  South 
Africa,  the  bellies  being  sewn  in  canvas  and  packed  in  kiln-dried  salt  in  iron- 
strapped  2-cwt.  cases. 

Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  for  January  and  February,  1931,  were  1,072 
cwt.,  as  compared  with  21,943  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

VARIATION  IN  MARKET  PRICES 

It  is  extraordinary  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  prices  since  1927.  Danish 
bacon  may  be  taken  as  a  barometer  of  the  general  market  situation.  In  1927 
Danish  offerings  sold  as  high  as  110s.  ($26.76)  in  September,  and  as  low  as  74s. 
($18.00)  in  November  of  the  same  year.  In  1928  the  peak  reached  wTas  112s. 
($27.25)  up  to  September,  and  the  market  again  receded  to  88s.  ($21.40)  in 
November.  In  1929  prices  quickly  rose  to  130s.  ($31.62)  in  April,  after  a  low 
level  for  the  year  of  93s.  ($22.62)  in  January.  During  1930  prices  were  main- 
tained from  January  through  to  the  end  of  April  at  around  112s.  ($27.25),  and 
from  that  period,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  they  steadily  declined  down  to 
the  week  of  October  3,  when  Danish  supplies  were  offered  at  the  low  level  of 
66s.  (  $16.06),  and  prices  quickly  reasserted  themselves  up  to  the  74s.  ($18)  level. 

IDEAL  HOMES   EXHIBITION   AT  YORK 

G.  H.  Ward,  Acting  Chief,  Commercial  Division,  Canadian  Exhibition 

Commission 

London,  March  30,  1931. — The  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  York,  from  March  12  to  21,  under  the  auspices  of  the  York- 
shire Herald. 

The  Canadian  stand  was  located  in  a  very  central  position  and  was  open 
on  all  sides.  On  one  side  of  the  stand  were  twelve  transparencies  of  Canadian 
agriculture  and  scenery.  The  display  of  foodstuffs  was  of  a  general  character 
and  included  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  fish,  and  milk;  cereals,  cheese, 
macaroni,  fruit  juices,  maple  syrup,  and  honey;  varied  brands  of  Canadian 
flour,  and  fresh  apples.  Following  the  usual  practice,  a  wide  range  of  samples 
of  foodstuffs  was  sold,  and  it  was  again  demonstrated  that  this  form  of  partici- 
pation is  an  excellent  means  of  bringing  Canadian  products  before  the  distributor 
and  the  consumer.  Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in  the  Maple  Leaf  Recipe 
Book  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Publicity  Branch,  and  a  copy  was  given 
to  each  purchaser  of  a  shilling  bag  of  samples  or  its  equivalent. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FISH  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  19,  1931. — The  most  important  feature  of  the  canned 
fish  market  in  this  area  is  the  inroad  made  by  Soviet  and  Japanese  products 
on  a  market  that  was  principally  held  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Kamchatka  and  Japanese  salmon  and  Japanese  crab  have  been  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  during  the  past  season  Soviet  canned  pilchards  have  been  offered 
at  considerably  lower  prices  than  those  for  established  brands.  Coincident 
with  this  change  in  the  sources  of  supply,  there  has  developed  to  a  greater- 
degree  than  formerly  the  tendency  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  wholesale  dealers 
going  direct  to  producers.  Another  tendency  is  for  large  retail  organizations  to 
buy  direct  under  subsidiary  companies,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  distri- 
bution to  other  retailers. 

canned  salmon 

Canned  salmon  is  the  most  important  form  of  canned  fish  consumed  in 
the  North  of  England.  Of  the  1,325,000  cwt.  of  canned  fish  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1929,  860,000  cwt.  were  salmon,  92,000  cwt,  sardines,  65,000 
cwt.  brisling,  and  27,000  cwt.  lobster.  Statistics  prepared  by  a  well-known 
canned  goods  firm  show  that  of  2,401,416  cases  of  salmon  imported  during  1930, 
1,762,142  were  credited  to  Kamchatka  and  Japan  as  compared  with  224,096 
cases  to  Canada  and  415,178  cases  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  record  prevailing  market  prices  due  to  the  various  qualities 
of  the  packs  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  approximate  prices  per  case 
for  red  salmon  were  as  follows:  Canadian  sockeye  halves,  60s.  ($14.60)  to  65s. 
($15.81)  c.i.f.;  Kamchatka  red,  halves,  45s.  ($10.94)  to  63s.  ($15.33)  spot 
unlabelled.  Kamchatka  red,  ones,  were  42s.  6d.  ($10.33)  to  53s.  ($12.89)  spot 
unlabelJed;  Alaska  red  tails,  52s.  9d.  ($12.83)  spot  labelled.  Puget  Sound  red 
tails  were  48s.  ($11.67)  c.i.f.  unlabelled.  Spot  prices  for  Siberian  pinks  were 
about  17s.  6d.  ($4.25)  for  tails  unlabelled,  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  for  flats  labelled, 
and  halves  flat  about  25s.  ($6.07)  spot  labelled.  Canadian  pink  tails  were 
quoted  at  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  spot  labelled  and  25s.  ($6.07)  spot  for  halves  labelled. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  Canadian 
sockeye  prices;  present  c.i.f.  quotations  are  49s.  ($12.92)  per  case  for  tails 
and  53s.  ($12.89)  for  halves.  This  decline  has  resulted  in  considerable  buying 
both  spot  and  forward  among  wholesalers,  though  some  firms  state  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  reopening  market  channels  formerly  closed  to  Canadian  salmon 
due  to  high  prices.   The  prices  for  pinks  and  reds  are  remaining  fairly  stable. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Siberian  salmon  first  came  on  this  market,  the  pack 
was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  one  well-known  combine  of  wholesalers,  but  it 
is  now  possible  for  dealers  to  obtain  supplies  quite  frequently  from  other  sources. 

Quotations  for  salmon  are  usually  made  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports;  some 
Canadian  is  bought  f.o.b.  Siberian  salmon  is  passed  for  quality  on  arrival; 
Canadian  is  inspected  before  shipment.  Certain  large  distributors  have  their 
own  representatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Most  of  the  salmon  sold  in  this  market  is  retailed  under  dealers'  and  in 
some  cases  under  retailers'  labels.  Inspection  of  the  tinned  salmon  displayed 
in  a  number  of  retail  shops  shows  that  the  words  "  Foreign  produce  "  are  stamped 
on  non-Empire  labels,  but  the  lettering  is  by  no  means  conspicuous.  While  a 
few  labels  contain  the  words  "  Red  fish  in  red  oil  "  or  "  Fish  in  red  oil,"  there 
is  frequently  no  indication  whether  the  salmon  is  red  or  pink.  On  most  of  the 
-J-pound  and  1-pound  flats  a  picture  of  a  salmon  steak  is  printed  on  one  half 
of  the  label  and  the  brand  mark  with  legend  on  the  other.  Dealer's  name  may 
or  may  not  appear.    Colour  schemes  vary;  red,  plum,  or  bluish-green  back- 
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grounds  predominate,  with  letters  in  appropriate  colours.  Opinion  among 
dealers  is  that  the  word  Canada  stamped  on  the  flat  of  the  tin  helps  sales 
greatly,  especially  in  inland  centres.  On  the  other  hand,  wholesalers  handling 
large  stocks  of  Kamchatka  and  Japanese  salmon  affirm  that  the  mark  should 
be  limited  to  only  the  finest  grades  of  Canadian  salmon,  and  that  having  it 
stamped  on  pinks  depreciates  its  value. 

One-pound  tails  are  not  very  popular  among  retailers,  who  prefer  to  sell 
the  J-pound  and  1 -pound  flats;  the  salmon  steak  displayed  on  the  flats  is  said 
to  appeal  to  the  public  preference.  A  limited  quantity  of  foreign  salmon  in 
4-ounce  tins  is  on  the  market,  and  is  in  good  demand  at  7^d.  (15  cents)  per  tin, 
as  compared  with  9kh  (19  cents)  for  4-pound  flats  or  Is.  2Jd.  (29  cents)  for 
1 -pound  flats. 

Canadian  salmon  has  the  reputation  of  being  variable  in  quality,  that  of 
the  best  packs  surpassing  anything  on  the  market.  Soviet  salmon  varies  in 
quality  according  to  the  canneries  from  which  it  is  received;  Japanese  salmon 
is  well-packed  and  uniform.  This  season's  pack  of  Kamchatka  and  Japanese 
salmon  was  regarded  as  exceptionally  good. 


LOBSTER 


Till  the  advent  of  Japanese  crab  on  this  market,  tinned  lobster  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  both  in  the  hotel-restaurant  trade  and  in  that  to  the 
general  public.  But  the  cheaper  Soviet  and  Japanese  crab  has  largely  sup- 
planted lobster  except  for  specialized  demand.  Recent  retail  prices  in  Liver- 
pool were: — 

Lobster —  s.  d. 

Canadian  |-pound   0  10^  (21  cents) 

Canadian  £-pound   1    6     (36  cents) 

Crab- 
Japanese  1-pound   0    8     (16  cents) 

Japanese  ^-pound   0  11 J  (23  cents) 

Soviet,  £-poimd   1    2 J  (29  cents) 

In  spite  of  comparatively  cheaper  prices,  however,  the  sale  of  canned  crab 
has  lost  something  of  its  buoyancy.  According  to  unofficial  estimates,  in  1929 
168,000  cases  were  imported  into  this  country  as  against  197,000  cases  in  1928, 
and  in  1930  there  was  a  further  decline  to  144,000  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1929  imports  of  lobster  increased  by  4,000  cwt.  to  a  total  of  26,799,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  23,583  cwt.  These  were  for  the  most  part  from  Nova  Scotia 
— South  and  North  Shores — Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States 
having  the  balance  of  the  trade. 

In  the  past  the  South  Shore  pack  has  been  recognized  as  standard,  but 
recently  importers  state  that  they  have  received  equally  good  packs  from  the 
North  Shore  and  from  Cape  Breton. 

Lobster  is  sold  in  ^-pound,  ^-pound,  and  1-pound  tins.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  over-production  in  Newfoundland  in  the  1-pound  sizes,  with  the 
result  that  the  ^-pound  flats,  ninety-six  to  the  case,  were  dearer  on  this  market 
than  1-pound  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  case;  December  prices  for  Newfoundland 
ones  (full  size)  were  about  105s.  ($25.54)  ex  warehouse  Liverpool.  Stocks  are 
said  to  be  very  low  in  Newfoundland. 

It  is  anticipated  that  opening  prices  for  the  new  pack  will  be  about  20  per 
cent  lower  than  those  quoted  for  last  season's  pack,  and  retailers  for  the  time 
being  are  inclined  to  withhold  ordering  in  anticipation  of  a  further  fall. 


SILD  AND  BRISLING 


Norway  supplies  most  of  the  brisling  and  sild  sold  on  this  market,  Packed 
in  tins  of  the  same  size  as  the  flat  sardine  tins  sold  in  Canada,  and  put  up  in 
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olive  oil  or  sauce,  they  retail  at  about  7|d.  (15  cents).  Narrower  tins  are  sold 
at  3d.  (6  cents)  to  4^d.  (9  cents).  Each  tin  is  covered  with  red,  white,  or  blue 
cellophane  paper.  There  is  not  the  same  demand  for  them  as  for  sardines.  In 
1929.  65,000  cwt.  of  brisling— 12.000  cwt,  more  than  in  1928— were  imported, 
of  which  all  but  800  cwt.  is  credited  to  Norway. 

pilchards 

Pilchards  are  sold  in  this  market  packed  in  large  flat  oval  tins.  Californian 
pilchards  have  until  recently  had  the  market  practically  to  themselves,  but  this 
season  Soviet  pilchards  in  oval  tins,  less  neatly  prepared  than  Californian 
pilchards  and  not  so  well  packed,  were  offered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Liverpool 
market.  Recent  wholesale  prices  for  Californian  pilchards  were  12s.  5d.  ($3.02) 
per  case  of  forty-eight  ones.  Soviet  pilchards  opened  at  about  10s.  ($2.43) 
per  case,  and  now  have  dropped  to  about  8s.  ($1.94). 

'  SARDINES 

Owing  to  a  judicial  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  very  restric- 
tive in  its  application  of  the  designation  "  sardine,"  the  major  part  of  this  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  Portuguese  packers,  who  are  credited  with  69,000  cwt.  of  the 
92,000  cwt.  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929.  Fair-sized  import-  are 
also  received  from  France  and  Spain. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  1,  1931. — The  month  just  passed  was  the  first  March  since 
1886  that  the  output  of  the  Clyde  shipyards  has  fallen  below  20,000  tons.  The 
actual  figure  is  6,500  tons,  distributed  among  ten  vessels.  No  fewer  than 
seven  of  the  yards  are  now  empty,  and  there  are  eight  firms  with  only  one  ship 
on  the  stocks.  Not  one  contract  of  importance  was  placed  during  the  month, 
the  inquiries  for  new  tonnage  were  deplorably  few,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

The  launching  output  on  the  Clyde  has  fallen  uniformly  during  the  quarter 
now  ended,  and  its  meagre  amount  is  a  reflection  of  the  long  period  during 
which  practically  no  orders  were  placed.  It  consisted  of  23  vessels  of  53,260 
tons.  The  other  three  minor  shipbuilding  districts  of  Scotland  (the  Forth,  the 
Tay,  and  the  Dee)  launched  13  vessels  of  about  10,500  tons. 

The  present  state  of  trade  offers  few  hopeful  signs  for  either  shipowners 
or  shipbuilders,  but  the  longer  shipowners  postpone  additions  to  their  fleets,  the 
greater  will  be  the  activity  in  the  shipyards  when  trade  does  revive. 

The  visit  to  Glasgow  last  week  of  a  number  of  Russian  Soviet  trade  dele- 
gates has  aroused  interest  owing  to  the  possibility,  as  a  result  of  the  visit,  of 
a  number  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering  contracts  coming  to  this  city.  The 
Russian  visitors  stated  that,  if  suitable  credit  terms  could  be  arranged,  they 
were  prepared  to  advise  their  Government  to  place  substantial  orders  for  new 
ships.  Special  inquiries  were  made  for  timber  carriers,  tankers,  general  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels.  The  timber  carriers  are  required  for  the  anticipated 
increase  in  Russian  timber  exports  next  year.  It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet 
delegates  were  asking  that  payments  be  spread  over  four  years. 

The  second  and  final  portion  of  the  great  hydro-electric  scheme  promoted 
by  the  British  Aluminium  Company  in  the  Lochaber  district  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  has  just  been  started.  It  will  furnish  work  for  from  1,500  to  2,000 
men  for  three  years.   The  large  dam  in  connection  with  the  scheme  will  impound 
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the  waters  of  the  river  Spcan  to  form  a  reservoir  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  a  three-mile  tunnel  will  carry  the  water  from  the  dam  to  the  north  end  of 
Loch  Treig.  When  the  works  are  completed,  it  is  expected  that  the  power- 
house  will  generate  120,000  horse-power. 

The  Scot t isli  iron  ami  stool  trade  is  very  quiet,  although  seasonal  influences 
are  causing  a  moderate  renewal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  many 
markets,  and  producers  are  able  to  report  slightly  larger  orders.  But  nothing 
on  a  comprehensive  scale  is  taking  place  or  is  in  sight.  Official  prices  are 
unchanged. 

Few  Scottish  tweed  manufacturers  are  wrorking  to  capacity,  and  large 
numbers  of  their  employees  remain  on  short  time.  Merchants,  however,  are 
more  active  in  placing  orders  for  next  winter's  requirements,  although  the 
volume  is  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  A  large  part  of  the  export  sales  are  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  business  with  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  being 
very  quiet,  and  little  is  being  done  with  Australia. 

To  sum  up,  business  in  Scotland  is  almost  dull  enough  to  warrant  the  term 
stagnation. 

INDIA'S  POLICY  IN  RELATION  TO  SILVER 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  rupee  equals  $0-365  Canadian,  16  annas  to  the  rupee] 

Calcutta,  March  12,  1931. — The  Finance  Member,  Government  of  India, 
in  his  recent  budget  speech  before  the  Legislature  touched  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Central  Government  towards  the  stabilizing  of  the  price  of  silver  and 
their  policy  in  this  respect. 

The  new  budget  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  silver  of  2  annas  an 
ounce  as  against  the  old  rate  of  4  annas,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  yield 
Rs.7,500,000  from  imports  and  Rs.700,000  from  excise,  or  Rs.8,200,000  in  all. 
While  this  scheme  of  raising  much-needed  revenue  is  claimed  to  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  objection  has  been  raised  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  may  check  con- 
sumption of  silver  in  India  not  only  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  but 
to  the  world  at  large.  A  year  ago,  when  the  duty  of  4  annas  per  ounce  was 
imposed,  similar  fears  wTere  expressed,  but  while  it  caused  the  price  to  weaken 
for  a  few  days,  the  market  soon  recovered,  and  in  spite  of  the  duty,  and  the 
great  decline  of  India's  purchasing  power,  consumption  of  silver  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  (ending  March  31,  1931)  has  been  normal,  amounting  to  from  100 
to  110  million  ounces. 

It  is  therefore  considered  that  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  India's  consump- 
tion will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  increased  duty  now  imposed,  and  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  consider  action  in  other  wTays  to  help  maintain 
its  price. 

The  Government  have  before  stated  that  if  any  practical  scheme  could  be 
devised  for  the  controlling  of  the  production  of  new  silver,  and  the  sale  of  new 
and  existing  stocks,  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  silver  interests, 
but  the  only  response  to  their  overture  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  produc- 
tion of  new  silver  should  remain  unrestricted,  and  that  governments  and  others 
holding  large  stocks  should  refrain  from  realizing  their  stocks  and  leave  the 
world's  markets  free  for  the  new  production.  To  such  a  scheme  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  state  they  cannot  accede  as  it  would  be  parting  with  the  rights 
of  the  country. 

The  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  India  is  concerned  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  whole  world  depends  largely  on  India  as  a  consumer 
of  silver.  In  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1930,  India  absorbed  approxi- 
mately 540  million  ounces  of  silver,  or  108  million  ounces  per  annum.  Present 
indications  are  that  during  the  current  year,  even  with  the  abnormal  situation 
which  has  existed  up  to  the  present,  the  consumption  will  equal  the  average 
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of  former  years,  so  that  over  a  period  of  six  years  the  total  absorption  will 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  650  million  ounces.  Since  1926  the  Government  of 
India  out  of  their  own  holdings  have  sold  only  about  90  million  ounces,  which 
it  has  been  suggested  should  be  stopped  in  order  that  the  market  be  free  to 
absorb  the  production  from  the  world's  principal  sources  of  supply.  This  idea 
is  of  course  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  Government,  and  as  a  condition  of 
co-operation  a  fair  consideration  of  India's  interests  are  insisted  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questioned  whether  such  co-operation  will  lead  to 
the  desired  results  in  that  it  is  suggested  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is 
part  of  a  much  wider  movement,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  dealt  with  suc- 
cessfully without  considering  the  relation  of  the  fall  in  price  of  silver  to  that  in 
other  metals.  From  information  compiled  by  the  authorities  they  show  that 
the  prices  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  spelter,  and  copper  as  at  March  31,  1926,  if  treated 
as  100,  brings  the  figures  for  the  same  metals  at  January  31,  1931,  down  to: 
silver,  46-3;  tin,  41-4;  lead,  44-8;  spelter,  38-1;  copper,  78-1.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  copper,  all  these  metals  have  fallen  more  than  silver. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG  IN  1930 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Hongkong,  March  1,  1931. — The  collection  of  trade  statistics  by  the 
Colonial  Government  of  Hongkong  was  resumed  on  April  1,  1930.  It  will  be 
possible  in  this  report,  therefore,  to  give  some  statements  based  on  official  figures 
for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  past  calendar  year  showing  the  total  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  colony  and  the  proportion  of  the  former  which  is  of  Cana- 
dian origin.  The  latest  figures  with  which  these  data  can  be  compared  are  those 
for  the  calendar  year  1924.  In  an  examination  of  this  comparison  the  principal 
points  to  be  given  attention  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  1924  data  are  for  a  twelve- 
month period  and  those  for  1930  a  nine-month  period;  (2)  the  fact  that  in  1924 
the  Hongkong  dollar  average  (roughly)  throughout  the  year  57  cents  in  Cana- 
dian currency,  while  in  1930  from  an  average  exchange  value  of  36  cents  Cana- 
dian currency  in  April  it  dropped  to  24^  cents  in  December,  leaving  an  approxi- 
mate average  for  April  to  December  of  30  cents;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  1924 
figures  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  of  a  peak  year,  the  colony's  trade  with 
other  countries  having  decreased  very  considerably  since  that  time  owing  to 
the  strike  in  1925,  disturbed  political  conditions  in  South  China  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  to  the  retriction  on  import  trade  resulting  from  depreciation  in  silver 
values;  (4)  the  drop  in  world  prices  of  export  commodities  from  1924  until  the 
present  time,  a  resulting  contraction  in  the  value  of  the  trade  of  all  countries; 
and  (5)  certain  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  in  Hongkong  trade  data,  arising 
from  the  difficulties  of  collection  and  some  confusion  as  to  countries  of  origin. 


Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Leading  Countries 


1924 

1930 

Country 

Values  in  $1,000  (Canadi 

  52,922 

19,997 

  45.635 

16.850 

Netherlands  East  Indies  

  47,300 

14,121 

14,094 

United  Kingdom  

  47,255 

12.!)^) 

French  Indo-China  

  55,043 

11,708 

  35,310 

9,885 

  31,323 

7.821 

  9,179 

6,323 

3,220 

  3.669 

849 

  360,777 

13(5.031) 

(Imports  of  treasure  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  in  this  table.  > 
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The  countries  noted  in  this  table  are  the  principal  sources  of  imports  into 
Hongkong.  In  a  list  of  countries  arranged  according  to  values  of  imports  in 
1930,  Canada  stands  twentieth,  having  furnished  slightly  over  0-(>  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  into  Hongkong. 

Exports  from  Hongkong  to  Leading  Countries 

1924  1930 

Country  Values  in  $1,000  (Canadian) 

South  China                                                                       134,465  32,519 

North  China                                                                        57,725  13,559 

Middle  China                                                                  25,295  10,622 

French  Indo-China                                                       28,015  9,455 

Straits  and  Federated  Malay  States                                      19,234  6.085 

Siam                                                                              15,969  5,279 

Japan                                                                                  17,618  4,415 

Macao   3,771 

United  States                                                                       15,332  3,562 

Kwong  Chow-wan     3,490 

Canada                                                                                  2,054  476 

All  countries                                                                   318,373  107,047 

I  Imports  of  treasure  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  in  this  table.) 

The  above  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  destination  of  exports 
from  Hongkong  during  the  two  periods  under  review.  In  1930  Canada  received 
0*45  per  cent  of  export  shipments  from  Hongkong.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
table  and  the  preceding  one  that  the  total  values  of  imports,  as  expressed  in 
Canadian  currency,  have  dropped  in  1930  to  approximately  one-third  of  those 
(if  1924.    (See  introductory  statement.) 

Imports  of  Leading  Commodities  into  Hongkong 

1924  1930 

Commodity  Values  in  $1,000  (Canadian) 

Rice,  white                                                                       36,727  11,763 

Sugar,  raw                                                                        36,123  2,478 

Yarn,  cotton                                                                        21,010  12,013 

Kice,  broken                                                                        16,990  1,719 

Wheat  flour                                                                      11,549  2,635 

Tin  slabs  and  ingots                                                               8.426  2,281 

Sugar,  refined                                                                        8,217  7.005 

Kerosene                                                                               7,974  2.941 

Coal                                                                                   7,643  2,033 

Fish  products                                                                        6,764  3,973 

Chinese  medicines                                                                  6,216  5,314 

Silk  piece  goods                                                                     5,798  2,445 

All  commodities                                                                  360,777  136,638 

(Imports  of  treasure  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  in  this  table.) 

The  above  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the  1924  and  1930  imports 
of  principal  commodities  and  includes  only  those  in  which  the  largest  volume 
of  business  is  transacted.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  both  import  and 
export  trade  is  that  in  foodstuffs.  Of  secondary  importance  is  the  trade  in  tex- 
tiles. Hongkong's  intimate  commercial  relations  with  China — a  country  of 
unusually  low  living  standards— accounts  for  this  situation. 

Exports  of  Leading  Commodities  from  Hongkong 

1924  1930 

Commodity  Values  in  $1,000  (Canadian) 

Rice,  white   30,585  9.676 

Sugar,  refined   27.901  7,921 

Yarn,  cotton   17,817  4,187 

Rice,  broken   12,403  733 

Sugar,  raw   11,655  1.193 

Fish  products   9.544  3.194 

Wheat  flour   8,978  3.051 

Tin  slabs  and  ingots   8.870  2.351 

Kerosene   8,252  2.153 

Cigarettes   6.255  1.209 

Chinese  medicines   6.089  3.297 

Rice  meal   5,422  1.430 

All  commodities   318.373  107,047 
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The  close  similarity  between  the  volume  and  composition  of  Hongkong's 
import  and  export  trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  port  is  only  a 
small  consuming  centre,  the  principal  commercial  functions  being  those  of  col- 
lection and  distribution. 

SUMMARY 

The  volume,  variety,  sources  and  destinations  of  Hongkong's  trade  are 
constantly  fluctuating.  Its  volume  has  shown  signs  of  a  gradual  decline.  This 
may  be  ascribed  to  unfavourable  market  conditions  in  South  China,  the 
development  of  other  ports  as  distributing  centres,  and  the  increasing  amounts 
of  foreign  goods  imported  directly  into  Chinese  ports.  The  composition  of  the 
trade  passing  through  Hongkong  shows  increases  in  the  proportion  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  increases  also  in  the  proportion  of  raw  materials  for  use 
in  manufacture.  These  increases  are  significant  as  showing  both  improvements 
in  the  standard  of  living  throughout  China  and  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Tn  examining  the  principal  sources  of  Hongkong's  imports  (without  relation 
to  China,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  bulk 
very  largely  in  this  respect)  the  most  notable  change  since  1924  is  the  displace- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Japan  as  the  largest  supplier  to  the  piece  goods 
market.  The  United  Kingdom  has  nevertheless  maintained  her  position  as  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  all  imports  into  Hongkong. 

Canada's  position  as  a  country  of  origin  of  imports  into  Hongkong  is  a 
decidedly  inferior  one,  particularly  when  it  is  compared  with  her  position  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  many  other  markets.  Improvements  in  this  respect  can 
result  only  from  greater  production,  at  competitive  prices,  of  flour,  fish, 
machinery,  and  other  goods  which  are  now  or  will  be  in  demand  in  the  China 
market. 


Imports  of  Principal  Commodities  from  Canada  into  Hongkong 


( lommodity 

Flour  

Fish  

Lumber  

Malt  liquors  

Bottles  

Cheese  

Barrel  staves  , 

Upper  leather  

Sole  leather  

Butter  

Automobiles  

Tires   

Fodder   

Spirits  

Confectionery  

Revolvers  

Tinned  meats  

Motor  accessories  .  .  . 
Printing  materials  .  . 

Canned  milk  

Metals  .  .  *  

Paper  and  paperware 

Old  newspaper  

Stationery  

Paints  

Iron  and  steel  

Oatmeal  

Musical  instruments  . 


Jan.-Dec, 
1924 
$  (Canadian) 


Apr  .-Dec., 

1930 
$  (Canadian) 


2,162,723 

549,541 

890,903 

51,729 

193,952 

56,221 

51.880 

1,648 

44,341 

27,422 

4,6i2 

24.408 

367 

23,122 

14,568 

10.533 

13,778 

9,686 

703 

8,678 

6,524 

8,580 

6.764 

6,749 

6,710 

1,038 

6,365 

5.683 

2.638 

5.446 

529 

5.240 

100 

22.6  i  8 

25 

9,545 

5,960 

4.457 

3.693 

1.035 

17.257 

135 

3.555 

2,565 

3.134 

2.855 

4,772 

765 

3,405 

3,669,695 

850,038 

In  the  above  table  are  shown  principally  (1)  the  smaller  values  of  imports 
of  Canadian  goods  in  1930  than  in  1924;    (2)  the  cessation  of  trade  in  some 
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commodities  and  the  substitution  of  several  not  hitherto  imported;  (3)  the  par- 
ticularly disproportionate  decrease  in  the  trade  in  dry  salted  herring  (a  result 
of  L930  statistics  not  including  those  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year). 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  in  a  study  of  this  table  for  the  decrease  in 
export  prices  in  Canada  of  many  commodities  shipped  to  Hongkong  in  1924 
and  1930,  and  also  for  the  decreased  local  consumption  of  many  of  these  goods 
owing  bo  high  costs  in  silver  currency.  The  former  of  these  factors  is  important 
in  determining  the  decrease  in  the  physical  volume  of  the  trade,  which  of  course 
is  not  as  serious  as  might  be  assumed  from  a  comparison  of  money  values  alone. 

In  the  case  of  flour,  for  example,  the  volume  represented  by  the  1924  value 
of  $2,162,723  was  30,710  tons.  The  1930  figure  of  value  (nine  months  only)  is 
£549.541,  barely  more  than  25  per  cent  of  1924;  but  the  tonnage  in  this  latter 
period  was  13,870,  which  is  45  per  cent  of  the  volume  in  the  twelve  months  of 
1924.  This  same  comparison  may  be  applied  to  almost  all  the  commodities 
listed,  and  where  this  is  done  the  situation  appears  less  unfavourable  than 
might  ordinarily  be  assumed. 

NOTES  ON  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

Flour. — The  trade  in  Canadian  flour  in  1930  has  suffered  from  the  high 
grading  of  the  1929  and  1930  crops  and  resulting  scarcity  of  supplies  of  clear 
grades.  The  market  has  remained  sluggish  with  low  exchange  acting  as  the 
principal  deterrent  to  a  revival  in  this  trade. 

Dry  Salted  Herring. — Business  in  this  line  in  the  spring  of  1930  was  quite 
satisfactory.  Greatly  increased  prices  in  silver  currency  at  the  end  of  the  year 
hampered  the  placing  of  orders  by  importers,  and  several  salteries  did  not 
operate  at  all.  Keen  price  competition  between  Japanese  and  11  white  "  packers 
tended  to  further  complicate  the  situation.  The  result  has  been  a  season  of 
unprecedently  low  prices  and  small  shipments. 

Lumber. — United  States  interests  have  offered  very  keen  competition  in 
the  lumber  trade.  Prices  of  No.  3  common  as  low  as  $18.75  per  M  c.i.f.  Hong- 
kong were  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  year.  When  it  is  considered  that  Canada 
enjoys  a  much  more  important  share  of  the  trade  in  North  China  and  Japan, 
it  is  evident  that  this  market  is  being  somewhat  neglected  by  exporters,  although 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  induced  by  the  ruinous  tactics  of  competitors. 

Leather. — Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  introduction  of 
upper  and  patent  leathers  to  the  local  market.  United  States  competition  is 
reckless,  but  is  being  met  whenever  possible. 

Canned  Milk. — The  trade  in  this  product  has  shown  most  encouraging  pro- 
gress. 

Apples. — A  satisfactory  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  fresh 
apples  on  the  local  market  in  competition  with  United  States  supplies. 

Other  Commodities. — With  increases  in  the  variety  of  Canadian  products 
being  shipped  regularly  to  Hongkong,  it  is  believed  that  the  composition  of  our 
trade  will  soon  show  a  much  better  balance  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  1930  conditions  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  were  even  worse  than  in 
1929.  Fundamentally  the  situation  is  sound,  for  civil  strife  in  South  China  has 
been  practically  non-existent  and  the  various  governments  have  made  progress 
in  rehabilitating  the  country.  Offsetting  these  favourable  influences,  however, 
are  the  general  depression  in  world  conditions  and  the  unprecedented  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver. 
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From  a  value  (in  terms  of  Canadian  money)  of  38  cents  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  Hongkong  dollar  has  now  fallen  to  a  value  of  24^  cents,  and  at 
this  figure  is  worth  just  half  its  value  of  some  eighteen  months  ago.  Prices  of 
imported  goods  have  risen  as  a  result  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Purchases  are 
naturally  seriously  restricted  and  import  trade  is  more  or  less  at  a  standstill, 
distributors  refusing  to  order  from  importers  at  higher  prices  than  those  of 
stocks  on  hand  until  absolutely  necessary,  and  importers  hesitating  to  order 
from  manufacturers  except  when  the  disposition  of  shipments  at  prearranged 
prices  is  assured.    The  exchange  question  is  the  all-important  factor. 

CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  April  8,  1931. — While  no  marked  improvement  in  business 
conditions  has  taken  place  and  trends  are  conflicting,  the  situation  is  not  with- 
out some  evidence  that  the  continued  decline  in  industrial  activity  is  being 
checked  and,  with  the  help  of  seasonal  factors,  is  actually  showing  signs  of 
expansion.  As  may  be  expected,  any  recovery  has  been  slow  and  irregular. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  money  or  to  the  prevailing  mental  attitude,  the  public 
has  been  buying  minimum  quantities  of  goods,  so  that  accumulated  stocks 
have  been  used  up  slowly.  With  the  complete  depletion  of  these  stocks  the 
current  and  necessary  demands  of  the  public  are  bound  to  stimulate  production, 
and  this  consideration  is  regarded  by  economists  as  one  of  hope  for  the  imme- 
diate future. 

With  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  bankers  and  economists, 
reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  three  months,  were  forced  to  admit  that  the 
improvement  has  been  barely  seasonal,  and  this  opinion  was  reflected  in  the 
sagging  course  of  the  stock  market,  which  for  eight  successive  trading  days 
declined.  Commodity  prices  in  the  last  recorded  week  also  registered  declines. 
Of  52  price  changes  reported  by  Dun's,  32  were  downward. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

"A  static  to  slightly  improved  condition  of  employment  in  manufacturing- 
industries  "  was  reported  last  week  by  the  President's  Emergency  Committee 
for  Unemployment.  Reports  to  the  committee  from  its  field  representatives 
and  those  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  showed  a  continued  demand  for 
relief  in  most  sections,  together  with  greater  crop  diversification  among  farmers 
and  a  further  movement  of  unemployed  from  urban  areas  back  to  the  farms. 
According  to  this  report,  March  and  April  employment  in  a  group  of  140  fac- 
tories in  Buffalo  indicated  increased  employment,  about  700  additional  workers 
being  employed  since  February.  Plants  which  had  been  on  a  three-day 
week  now  are  generally  working  four  days  a  week.  A  slight  upward  trend 
in  industrial  employment  was  reported  from  San  Francisco,  although  there  was 
but  little  improvement  generally.  Recent  slight  gains  were  reported  from  the 
Chicago  area  in  the  steel,  radio,  furniture,  and  automobile  accessory  fields,  with 
indications  pointing  towards  a  continued  production  at  present  levels  or  better. 
During  March,  Philadelphia  unions  reported  an  increase  in  employment  of  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  in  all  trades  except  building. 
Gains  were  reported  in  textiles,  foods,  paper,  printing,  chemicals,  leathers,  and 
shoe  factories. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

For  the  third  successive  month,  operations  of  the  steel  industry  showed  i 
gain  in  March,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.    Ingot  production  last  month  was  3,023,440  tons  against  2,527,318 
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tons  m  February,  2,483,206  tons  in  January,  and  2,007,774  in  December.  The 
total  for  last  month  was  larger  than  for  any  month  since  last  August,  when  the 
outpul  was  3,095,293  Ions,  but  it  was  30  per  cent  below  the  output  of  4,299,905 
tons  in  March,  1930.  Production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931  totalled  8,033,964 
tons  compared  with  12,174,322  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930 — a  decrease  of 
4,140,358  tons,  or  34  per  cent,  which  is  indicative  of  the  slackness  in  all  con- 
suming lines. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

As  far  as  other  leading  industries  are  concerned,  cotton  textiles  have  shown 
marked  improvement,  the  Textile  Institute  reporting  that  sales  of  cotton  cloths 
since  the  beginning  of  January  have  been  larger  than  in  any  recent  year.  Auto- 
mobile production  is  showing  a  normal  seasonal  gain,  but  the  rise  is  from  very 
low  levels.  Building  operations  are  also  showing  a  seasonal  increase,  but  are 
far  below  the  levels  of  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of  space  is  plentiful,  and  the 
building  industry  is  apparently  finding  difficulty  in  adjusting  itself  to  lower 
costs,  with  the  result  that  recovery  in  the  building  construction  industry  is  likely 
to  be  slow  in  spite  of  public  and  semi-public  construction  programs.  The  record 
of  railroad  car  loadings  has  improved.  For  the  week  ended  on  March  21  freight 
car  loadings  totalled  741,942  as  compared  with  734,262  in  the  preceding  week. 
This  was  the  fourth  successive  wTeek  in  which  an  increase  occurred,  but  it  left 
the  total  still  substantially  below  that  of  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago, 
when  loadings  were  875,385. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Increased  farm  activity  in  the  South  and  Southwest  are  reported  by  the 
President's  Committee  for  Unemployment,  sales  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  garden 
implements,  and  small  farm  tools  being  in  some  sections  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year.  Significance  was  also  attached  to  reports  showing  a 
continuation  of  the  movement  of  crop  diversification  from  wheat  and  cotton 
plantings,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  increased  sales  of  farm  implements 
required  to  replace  those  formerly  used  for  wheat  and  cotton.  Wheat  acreage 
planted  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  were  reported 
as  the  lowest  since  1910,  the  total  reduction  being  2,968,000  acres.  It  was 
observed  also  that,  contrary  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee,  the  movement  back 
to  the  farms  from  urban  areas  was  continuing,  adding  further  to  the  already 
adequate  supply  of  farm  labour. 

MARKET  FOR   BLUEBERRIES   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

W.  F.  Bull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  March  31,  1931. — Although  fresh  blueberries  are  available 
for  only  four  months  of  the  year,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  frozen  and 
canned  berries  in  the  United  States.  Blueberries  are  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States — for  the  most  part  on 
cultivated  land.  In  the  State  of  Maine  alone  there  is  over  $2,000,000  invested 
in  cultivated  blueberry  land,  and  $1,400,000  in  canning  factories. 

Local  berries  come  on  the  market  early  in  June  and  continue  through  to 
August.  During  the  latter  part  of  July  and  through  September  the  principal 
supplies  of  imported  blueberries  reach  this  market,  coming  for  the  most  part 
from  Newfoundland,  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  Quebec. 

IMPORTS  OF  BLUEBERRIES 

The  importation  of  berries  of  all  kinds  for  the  calendar  year  1929  from 
the  above  sources  was  as  follows:  Canada,  5,297,485  pounds  valued  at  $478,629; 
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and  Newfoundland,  4,005,916  pounds  valued  at  $372,189.  Although  these  figures 
include  the  importation  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other  berries,  they  arc 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  blueberries. 

As  the  United  States  supplies  are  practically  off  the  market  before  the 
bulk  of  the  Canadian  berries  arrive,  Canadian  fruit  has  to  meet  very  little  com- 
petition from  local  sources.  However,  large  quantities  of  Newfoundland  berries, 
both  frozen  and  chilled,  reach  the  market  at  this  time  and  compete  with  the 
local  fresh  berries.  Blueberries  are  handled  for  the  most  part  on  a  consign- 
ment basis  through  brokers  in  New  York  and  Boston  who  sell  their  fruit  at 
public  auction  to  the  retail  dealers. 

The  fresh  freezing  of  blueberries  became  popular  as  early  as  1927,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that,  for  customs  purposes,  frozen  berries  were  formerly  classi- 
fied with  fresh  berries  and  as  such  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  1^  cents  a 
pound,  while  canned  berries  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

FRESH  AND  FROZEN 

In  1927  Boston  and  New  York  commission  houses  imported  240,000  pounds 
of  frozen  blueberries,  and  in  1928  this  figure  increased  by  1,200,000  pounds. 
Frozen  blueberries  are  now  classed  with  canned  berries  and  subject  to  the  same 
rate  of  duty,  35  per  cent. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

As  in  the  case  of  most  agricultural  products,  there  was  considerable  over- 
production of  blueberries  last  year,  and  the  additional  supplies  of  fresh  berries 
were  either  canned  or  frozen,  with  the  result  that  the  market  at  present  is 
glutted  and  canned  berries  are  being  quoted  to  the  pie  bakers  at:  Maine  10's 
(1  gallon),  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  dozen;  and  Maine  2's  (i  gallon),  $1.85  per 
dozen.  However,  when  the  fresh  berries  come  on  the  market  there  is  always 
an  increased  demand  for  frozen  berries,  as  the  pie  bakers  mix  fresh  and  frozen 
berries  in  their  baking. 

If  Canadian  berries  are  to  obtain  the  highest  prices,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  reach  this  market  in  good  condition,  as  the  berries  are  largely  sold  on  the 
appearance  of  the  top  layer  of  the  crate.  New  crates  should  be  used  of  either 
the  24-  or  32-quart  size  made  according  to  the  United  States  standard.  Tacks 
should  never  be  used  in  fastening  the  quart  boxes  together,  as  many  restaurants 
and  bakers  will  not  buy  berries  so  packed  on  account  of  the  risk  of  tacks  get- 
ting into  the  food.  Hand-picked  berries  are  preferred  to  raked  berries  and  com- 
mand better  prices,  as  they  are  free  of  leaves  and  stems  and  usually  of  better 
quality. 

PACKING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  importers  in  this  market  prefer  the  regulation  wooden  box,  as  it  is 
contended  that  the  cellophane  top  sometimes  used  tends  to  heat  the  berries  in 
hot  weather  and  waxed  paper  boxes  have  not  the  same  powers  of  absorption 
as  wooden  boxes.  Care  should  be  taken  when  shipping  berries  to  the  New  York 
and  Boston  market  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  If  berries  arrive  late  on  Satur- 
day they  are  held  over  until  Monday,  and  greatly  deteriorate  due  to  the  hoi 
weather. 

All  berries  on  importation  to  the  United  States  are,  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  blueberry  maggots,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  the  berries  are  found  to  be  infected  their  admission  to  this 
country  is  refused.  While  there  is  no  definitely  stated  tolerance,  care  should 
be  exercised  that  berries  do  not  contain  more  than  six  maggots  to  the  quart. 

Descriptions  of  the  standard  containers  required  by  this  market  and  lists 
of  importers  of  fresh  and  frozen  blueberries  are  available  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  on  application  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ECONOMIC   AND  COMMERCIAL   CONDITIONS   IN  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Panama,  P.P. — March  26,  1931. — While  Venezuela  has  enjoyed  the  advan- 
of  having  a  stable  government  throughout  the  present  period  of  depression, 
and  although  oil  production  in  the  Maracaibo  district  assisted  materially  in 
maintaining  commercial  activity  at  a  more  or  less  normal  level  during  1929  and 
the  early  part  of  1930,  a  distinct  slump  in  business  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  six  months. 

As  to  causes  for  the  depression  which  are  distinctly  local,  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  coffee  is  probably  the  most  important.  Venezuela  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural  country  with  a  relatively  small  population  estimated  at  approximately 
three  millions,  and  depends  for  its  purchasing  power  as  regards  imported  goods 
mainly  on  coffee  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  on  cocoa  and  hides.  Consequently 
any  decrease  in  the  export  values  of  these  commodities  seriously  affects  the 
country's  trade  balance. 

The  other  important  factor  has  been  the  reduction  in  exports  of  petroleum. 
It  is  reported  that  the  foreign  oil  companies  operating  in  the  Lake  Maracaibo 
district  have  released  upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  their  employees  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  that  a  decrease  in  production  of  probably  13  per  cent  is  con- 
templated in  1931  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  decrease  in  oil  production 
affects  not  only  the  labour  situation,  but  means  a  reduction  in  the  revenue 
received  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  royalties. 

Venezuela  has  within  the  past  few  years  risen  from  fifth  to  second  place 
amongst  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  world.  Production  in  1930  was  esti- 
mated  at  135,083,784  barrels,  of  which  British  and  Dutch  interests  accounted 
for  67.084,465  barrels  and  United  States-controlled  firms  67,999,319  barrels. 

The  exchange  situation  has  been  unfavourable  during  the  past  half  year 
and  the  bolivar,  which  is  at  par,  5  •  20  to  the  dollar,  was  during  the  present  month 
as  low  as  6-15  to  the  dollar  or  a  discount  of  approximately  20  per  cent.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  collections  difficult  as  local  prices  have  not  yet 
increased  correspondingly,  and  as  a  result  importers  are  now  buying  on  a  hand- 
lo-mouth  basis.  Customs  revenues  at  La  Guaira  (Caracas)  are  estimated  to  be 
20  per  cent  below  normal,  while  revenues  at  Maracaibo  are  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  lower. 

There  is  no  serious  unemployment  situation  in  the  country,  although  condi- 
tions in  Maracaibo  are  not  at  all  favourable  in  this  respect.  The  Government 
is  reported  to  be  reducing  expenditures  on  public  works.  Government  finances, 
however,  are  on  a  sound  basis  as  Venezuela  is  unique  among  Latin  American 
countries  in  that  it  has  no  external  obligations.  The  only  foreign  issue  out- 
standing, amounting  to  some  $14,000,000,  was  recently  paid  in  gold,  The  internal 
indebtedness  of  the  Government  scarcely  exceeds  ten  million  dollars. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 
[1  bolivar =19 -3  cents  United  States.] 

The  latest  available  figures  covering  the  external  trade  of  Venezuela  are  for 
1929.  The  following  table,  however,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  steady  increase 
in  both  exports  and  imports  since  1926,  when  petroleum  first  became  an  important 
item  of  export.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  Venezuela  has  a  very  large  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  as  between  exports  and  imports  of  commodities,  for  which 
the  oil  developments  are  mainly  responsible. 
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External  Trade  of  Venezuela,  1919  and  1926  to  1929 

Imports  Exports 
Bolivars  Bolivars 


1919                          .    177,243,760  258,668,750 

1926  '    393,169,279  395,403,253 

1927    345.233,209  444,114,803 

1928    397,713,995  609,554,961 

1929    452,846.989  778,560,086 


The  principal  commodities  exported  from  Venezuela  during  1929  were  as 
follows  (values  in  thousands  of  bolivars):  Crude  petroleum,  bs.  578,709;  coffee, 
bs.  133,792;  cocoa,  bs.  24,175.  Thus,  apart  from  petroleum,  coffee  accounted  for 
approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  while  coffee  and  cocoa  combined 
account  for  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  remainder.  Other  items  of  export  are  raw 
rubber;  hides  and  skins;  dividivi;  and  cattle, 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1929  amounting  to  bs.  452,846,989  (approximately 
87,085,950  dollars),  the  United  States  contributed  bs.  248,999,081  or  55  per  cent. 
Great  Britain,  the  nearest  competitor,  is  credited  with  bs.  58,106,575  or  5-2  per 
cent.  The  following  table  shows  imports  for  the  period  from  1926  to  1929, 
according  to  countries  of  origin.  The  decrease  shown  in  1927  is  due  mainly  to 
smaller  imports  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  oil  fields  at  Maracaibo. 

Imports  into  Venezuela  by  Countries 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Bolivars 


United  States   224,848  185,569  234,362  248,999 

Great  Britain   52,784  44.420  46,301  58,106 

Germany   33,836  28.120  28,595  41,561 

France   20,910  19,714  17,939  20,052 

Holland   20,636  19,500  23,790  34,674 


The  following  table  shows  imports  into  Venezuela  in  1928  and  1929  according 
to  ports  of  entry.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two  important  consuming- 
areas  in  Venezuela.  The  Caracas  area  includes  the  Federal  district,  Valencia 
and  a  number  of  smaller  towns.  The  ports  of  entry  for  imports  are  La  Guaira 
and  Puerto  Cabello.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  Caracas  firms. 
While  the  import  figures  for  the  Maracaibo  area  are  higher,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  trade  through  this  port  is  for  the  oil  companies,  whose  purchases 
are  for  the  greater  part  controlled  abroad  and  enter  free  of  import  duty,  and 
consequently  do  not  affect  the  merchandizing  community  in  Maracaibo  itself. 

Imports  into  Venezuela  by  Ports 


1928  1929 

Bolivars  Bolivars 

La  Guaira                                                                154,496,376  149,230,198 

Puerto  Cabello                                                              53,753,151  61,475,302 

Maracaibo                                                                   184,666,608  219,996,350 

Ciudad  Bolivar                                                               8,242,751  8,313,927 

Carupano                                                                       3,464,854  4,219,992 

All  others                                                                  11,988,770  9,612,220 


Total   416,612,510  452,846,989 


PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS  TO  VENEZUELA 

Imports  into  Venezuela  by  parcel  post  are  of  considerable  importance,  and 
in  1929  amounted  to  bs.  23,374,414.  Parcels  sent  by  post  do  not  require  a 
consular  invoice,  but  must  be  declared  under  the  tariff  regulations  and  be  accom- 
panied by  four  copies  of  each  declaration.  Germany  and  France  are  the  prin- 
cipal countries  taking  advantage  of  this  service,  and  a  wide  variety  of  articles 
are  shipped  in  this  manner,  but  the  bulk  consists  of  perfumes,  silks  and  silk 
manufactures,  and  medicines.    This  service  permits  a  large  number  of  small 
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firms  dealing  in  these  lines  to  import  direct,  whereas  otherwise  they  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  from  the  larger  importers,  consequently  increasing  in  a  measure 
trading  risks,  For  small  articles,  within  the  minimum  weight  of  eleven  pounds, 
:;  is  generally  cheaper  to  ship  this  way. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  VENEZUELA 

As  there  are  no  direct  steamship  services  between  Canadian  and  Venezuelan 
ports,  shipments  from  Canada  are  credited  to  the  United  States  in  Venezuela's 
official  returns. 

Total  exports  from  Venezuela  to  Canada  in  1929  (fiscal  year)  were  valued 
ai  (701,935,  of  which  crude  petroleum  accounted  for  $545,847  and  green  coffee 
sl54,;>28.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  cocoa  beans,  hides  and  tanning  materials 
was  also  shipped.  Venezuelan  coffee  is  of  high  grade,  mountain  type,  and  is 
used  in  the  United  States  chiefly  for  blending  purposes.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  Venezuelan  coffee  exports  go  to  Germany. 

('ana* la's  exports  to  Venezuela  in  1929  (fiscal  year)  were  valued  at  $1,792,- 
549  as  compared  with  $1,497,544  in  the  previous  year,  but  declined  again  in  the 
fiscal  year  1930  to  $1,286,943,  the  falling  off  being  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  smaller  exports  of  flour  and  automobiles.  The  chief  items  exported  in  1927- 
1929  were  as  follows: — 

Exports  from  Canada  to  Venezuela 

Flour  (wheat)  

Automobile  tires  

Inner  tubes  

Salmon  (canned)  

Sardines  

Calcium  carbide  

Whisky  

Butter   . 

D.F.  planks  

Pine  planks  

D.F.  timber,  square  

Wallboard  

Newsprint  

Pipes  and  tubing  

Wire,  woven  

Engines,  gas  

Ploughs   

Automobiles — 

Trucks,  1  ton  less  

Pass..  $500  less  

Pass..  $500-$l,000  

Pass.,  $1,000  over  

Aluminium  manufactures  


1927 

1928 

1929 

,130,045 

$671,213 

$556,166 

241,939 

167,193 

251,214 

61,805 

36,421 

42,412 

56,457 

71,790 

107,119 

8,611 

14,908 

39.219 

83,090 

104,440 

3,269 

4,303 

1,065 

1,215 

1,728 

10.053 

2.050 

1.123 

850 

942 

106 

1,984 

2,393 

2,387 

5,210 

8,462 

1.758 

4.378 

10,613 

8,765 

6.083 

940 

2,981 

609 

2,186 

4,132 

2.025 

6,615 
179,366 

372,144 

400.867 

160,318 

102,796 

182,707 

41,933 

33,046 

16.615 

27,970 

38,100 

12.512 

7,985 

5.262 

5,402 

Other  items  included  chocolates,  wallpaper,  copper  wire,  medicines,  paints, 
brushes,  etc. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  FRANCE   IN  1930 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  March  17,  1931. — The  world-wide  depression  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  will  make  1930  a  noteworthy  year  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
world,  did  not  assume  such  alarming  proportions  in  France  as  it  did  in  other 
great  industrial  countries  until  late  in  the  year. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  production  and  trade  statistics  in  France  will 
show  that  the  past  year  must  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct  periods,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  that  the  country  began  to  feel 
seriously  the  effects  of  the  world  crisis. 
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The  first  half  of  the  year  in  fact  witnessed,  except  in  isolated  cases,  the 
continuation  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1929  both  with  regard  to  the  activity 
and  productivity  of  French  industries  and  employment  conditions  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  This  resistance,  in  the  face  of  the  most  unfavourable 
conditions  witnessed  in  many  years,  is  a  splendid  justification  of  the  efforts 
made  in  France  during  the  past  few  years  to  strengthen  the  position  of  French 
industries  both  at  home  and  in  international  markets. 

The  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  witnessed  a  decided  decline  both  in 
production  and  trade  figures.  This  decline  is  mostly  due  to  restricted  sales 
abroad  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  the  drastic  reduction  in  prices  of  raw  materials 
of  which  French  industries  held  large  stocks,  and  to  increased  overhead  due  to 
higher  wages  and  greater  industrial  taxation  at  a  time  when  wages  in  other 
countries  were  being  reduced. 

The  financial  situation,  which  became  troubled  about  the  middle  of  the 
year,  culminating  in  many  important  bank  failures,  also  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  industry. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  was  evident 
throughout  the  country,  although  industrial  conditions  in  France,  especially  in 
the  domestic  market,  compare  very  favourably  with  those  existing  in  other 
countries. 

The  main  indices  of  prosperity  are  far  from  discouraging.  Total  car  load- 
ings in  1930  were  almost  on  a  par  with  1929;  and  iron  and  steel  production, 
as  well  as  railway  receipts,  showed  only  a  slight  decrease.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  employment  conditions  displayed  the  same  characteristics 
as  in  1929  with  a  shortage  of  labour  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry.  The 
situation,  however,  changed  radically  about  the  middle  of  the  year  due  to  cur- 
tailed production  in  some  industries,  especially  textiles  and  automobiles  and 
the  so-called  luxury  trades.  The  number  of  the  unemployed,  although  it  is  on 
the  increase,  is  still  very  low  compared  with  other  countries.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  registered  number  of  totally  unemployed  was  given  as  12,000  for 
the  whole  of  France,  although  the  actual  number  is  certainly  somewhat  higher, 
as  many  of  the  unemployed  do  not  register.  There  are  also  many  workers  only 
partially  employed  due  to  the  policy  of  reducing  hours  of  work  to  keep  a  greater 
number  of  workers  employed.  Even  taking  these  facts  into  account,  however, 
it  can  be  said  that  employment  conditions  in  France  are  infinitely  better  than 
in  most  other  countries,  especially  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many. 

This  favourable  situation  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  French  indus- 
tries are  being  affected  only  by  conditions  outside  the  country,  the  only  internal 
reasons  for  the  depression  being  the  increase  in  wages  and  industrial  taxation. 

In  contrast  with  1929,  the  year  1930  witnessed  many  strikes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  conditions  were 
quiet,  but  beginning  in  July  many  strikes  were  declared,  mainly  among  the 
dock  hands  and  in  the  textile  industry,  most  of  which,  however,  were  of  short 
duration. 

TRADE   OF   FRANCE   IN  1930 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  March  17,  1931. — The  total  value  of  France's  foreign  trade  in  1930 
amounted  to  95,174  million  francs  compared  with  108,359^  million  in  1929,  a 
decline  of  13,189^  million.  This  decrease  affected  both  imports  and  exports, 
but  the  latter  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  former.  From  a  study  of  the  tables 
on  pp.  562  and  563,  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  show  a  decline  compared  to  1929 
of  5,876  million  francs  or  about  10  per  cent,  while  exports  decreased  by  7,3091 
million  francs  or  nearly  15  per  cent. 
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in  the  case  of  imports  the  decline  in  value  was  greatest  in  raw  materials 
for  industry,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  5,826  million  or  nearly  17  per  cent. 
This  decrease,  however,  is  due  to  the  lower  level  of  prices,  as  the  tonnage  in 
this  category  is  on  the  increase.  Imports  of  food  products  come  next  with  a 
decline  in  value  of  1,353  million  or  about  10  per  cent,  due  mostly  to  the  excel- 
lent crops  in  France  in  1929  and  to  a  greater  independence  of  foreign  sources  of 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  manufactured  products  show  an  increase 
in  value  of  1.3021  million  or  about  13  per  cent,  in  spite  of  a  marked  slowing  up 
din  ing  the  last  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  case  of  exports  the  most  important  decline  was  in  raw  materials, 
exports  of  which  decreased  in  value  by  7,309-J  million,  while  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  decreased  by  4,535  million  or  14^  per  cent,  and  food  products 
by  19G\  million. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  until  the  end  of  September  the  decrease  was  much 
greater  in  imports  than  in  exports.  The  position  was  reversed,  however,  during 
the  last  quarter,  and  the  year  ended  with  France  facing  an  unfavourable  trade 
balance  of  9,515  million  compared  with  8,081  million  at  the  end  of  1929.  In 
discussing  trade  balances,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France  enjoys 
a  highly  favourable  invisible  balance  of  trade,  as  the  enormous  revenue  derived 
from  the  tourist  trade  more  than  balances  the  invisible  imports  of  capital  caused 
by  the  repatriation  of  French  investment  funds  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
placing  in  foreign  countries  of  large  quantities  of  desirable  French  securities. 

The  tonnage  of  France's  exports  and  imports  tells  a  somewhat  different 
story,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  table  referred  to  above.  Imports  into 
France  increased  in  quantity  by  1,298,226  metric  tons,  while  exports  decreased 
by  3,327,099  tons.  Although  there  was  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  imports,  their  weight  increased  by  a  little  over  2  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
greatest  for  raw  materials,  which  show  a  gain  of  1,413,477  tons,  and  there  was 
also  an  increase  of  223,000  tons  or  about  10  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  manu- 
factured products  imported.  Imports  of  food  products,  however,  show  a  decrease 
in  weight  of  338,413  tons  compared  with  1929. 

Exports  from  France,  which  declined  in  value  by  7,309J  million,  show  a 
decrease  in  weight  of  about  3,327,000  tons.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  great 
falling  off  in  exports  of  raw  materials,  which  decreased  by  3,400,000  tons. 
Exports  of  manufactured  products  also  show  an  important  falling  off,  the  decrease 
being  of  555,000  tons  or  about  10  per  cent.  Contrary  to  this  trend,  exports  of 
food  products  increased  by  630,000  tons,  although  their  total  value  shows  a 
decrease  due  to  the  lower  level  of  prices. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1930  in  comparison  with 
1929  is  given  below,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  covering  the 
same  period: — 

FRENCH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


Values  in  1,000  Francs 


Imports 

1930 

1929 

Difference 

  11.814.250 

  29.299,328 

  11.230,791 

13,167,422 
35,125,030 
9,928,170 

-1,353,172 
-5,825,702 
+  1,302,621 

Total  

  52.344,369 

58.220.622 

-5,876,253 

Exports 

1930 

1929 

Difference 

Manufactured  articles  

  5,881.308 

  9.990,600 

  26.957,684 

6.077.916 
12,568.172 
31,493.063 

-  196.548 
-2,577.572 
-4,535,379 

Total  

  42.829,652 

50,139.151 

-7.309,499 

-1.433.246 
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French  imports  and  exports — Concluded 


Weights  in  Metric  Tons 


Imports 

1930 

1929 

Difference 

  6,373.641 

6.712,054 

-  338,413 

Raw  materials  

  52,043,787 

50,630,310 

+  1,413.477 

Manufactured  articles  

  2,341.601 

2,118,439 

+  223,162 

Total  

  60,759,029 

59,460,803 

+  1,298,226 

Exports 

1930 

1929 

Difference 

  2,143,224 

1,513,226 

  29.630.828 

33!033'll3 

-3,402,285 

Manufactured  articles  

  4,805.290 

5,360,102 

-  554,812 

Total  

  36,579,342 

39,906,441 

-3,327,099 

Difference  of  imports  over  exports  24,179.687 

19,554,362 

+  4,625,325 

SWEDISH 

INDUSTRIES 

IN  1930 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

timber 

Oslo,  March  6,  1931. — While  the  timber  industry,  of  major  importance  in 
Sweden,  realized  early  in  1930  that  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  was 
approaching,  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  it  was  able  to  maintain 
a  scale  of  shipments  comparable  to  that  of  1927  and  1928,  but  less  than  in 
1929.  .  The  British  market  is  all-important  for  this  industry,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty prevailing  in  England,  particularly  regarding  the  matter  of  supplies 
from  Russia,  occasioned  some  reserve  among  buyers.  At  this  time  the  loss  of 
the  Australian  markets  was  serious,  and  lower  prices  were  soon  offering. 
Deliveries  continued  to  slow  down  as  the  summer  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  July 
sales  of  700,000  standards  for  the  seven  months  were  nearly  18  per  cent  lower 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1929. 

The  continuing  immediate  demand  in  the  majority  of  Continental  markets 
for  timber  resulted  in  quite  satisfactory  shipments,  and  although  there  were 
serious  declines  in  consignments  to  such  markets  as  Australia  and  Africa,  total 
exports  were  6-5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1929,  the  total  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  being  378,152  standards.  The  possibility  of  great  shipments  from 
Russia  affected  forward  sales,  and  prices  continued  to  sag.  By  the  end  of 
October  sales  for  the  year  had  declined  to  900,000  standards,  or  about  200,000 
standards  less  than  in  1929.  Russia  now  became  a  strong  competitor,  and  the 
results  were  serious.  At  the  end  of  September  it  was  seen  that  the  increased 
shipments  recorded  at  the  end  of  June  were  not  being  maintained — in  fact,  the 
total  had  amounted  to  only  706,861  standards,  as  compared  with  788,150  for 
1929.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  sales  apparently  increased  somewhat,  but 
there  was  a  recession  in  price. 

The  closing  quarter  of  the  year  was  signalized  by  two  important  events 
that  are  bound  to  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  timber  trade  of  Scan- 
dinavia. First  there  was  the  agreement  between  the  timber  producers  of  Fin- 
land and  Sweden  to  reduce  shipments  during  1931  to  an  amount  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  shipped  during  1929.  This  agreement  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
stabilizing  foreign  markets.  This  agreement  involves  a  reduction  in  shipments 
of  400,000  standards.  The  second  agreement  was  that  concluded  between  the 
Central  Softwoods  Buying  Corporation  Limited  and  the  Soviet  wood  sales 
organization,  "  Exportles,"  concerning  sales  for  1931.  In  this  agreement  the 
English  corporation  agreed  to  take  over  50,000  standards  of  unsold  Russian 
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wood,  which  it  was  understood  consisted  partly  of  unsold  stocks  on  consign- 
ment in  English  ports,  as  well  as  the  entire  quantity  allotted  by  the  Soviet 
to  the  British  market  for  1931,  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  600,000  standards. 
This  latter  agreement  was  received  with  feelings  of  relief  by  Scandinavian  ship- 
ers,  since  it  removed  one  factor  of  uncertainty  from  the  program  of  1931. 

Total  sales  of  Swedish  exporters  were  less  than  1,000,000  standards  in 
1930,  or  about  200.000  loss  than  in  1929.  The  disappointing  feature  at  the  turn 
of  the  year  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  forward  sales.  Preliminary  statis- 
tics of  the  exports  of  sawn  timber  show  the  following': — 


Exports  of  Sawn  Timber  from  Sweden 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Stds. 

Stds. 

Stds. 

Norway  

  36,700 

48,900 

41,650 

Denmark  

  103,300 

116,500 

138,250 

Germany  

.  .   . .   .  .  52,500 

48,800 

35,450 

Holland  

  108,200 

114.900 

83,850 

Belgium  

  52,000 

67,100 

38,650 

  349,700 

392,000 

328,300 

Northern  Ireland!  

  6,900 

6,100 

9,100 

Irish  Free  State  

  12,600 

13.300 

13,800 

  136,900 

137,800 

127,900 

Spain  

  87,500 

96,100 

81,750 

  5,200 

6,500 

5,600 

  3,400 

5,700 

2,850 

Algeria  

  6.900 

9,800 

7,800 

Tunisia  

  2,800 

4.100 

3,850 

Egypt   

  10,700 

16,100 

9,250 

British  South  Africa  

  28,800 

36,000 

24,700 

  8,900 

9,400 

9,800 

Australia  

  12,800 

26,000 

2,050 

Other  countries  

  20,200 

17,000 

19,300 

Total  

  1,046,000 

1,172,100 

983.900 

PULP   AND  PAPER 

The  following  notes  on  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industries  of  Sweden  during  1930  are  based  largely  on  information  distributed 
by  the  Swedish  Papermakers'  Association: — 

Chemical  Pulp.. — Generally  speaking,  the  chemical  pulp  mills  of  Sweden 
were  free  from  labour  difficulties,  but  in  spite  of  this  favourable  influence,  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  keep  plants  fully  occupied,  with  respect  to  neither 
sulphite  nor  sulphate.  The  reductions  were  entirely  due  to  a  generally  unsatis- 
factory price  level  and  to  decreased  purchasing  power.  The  following  table 
-hows  the  production  and  exports  of  pulp  during  the  year:  — 


Bleached  Sulphite 

Production  Exports 
In  1,000  Metric  Tons 

1925    109  82.3 

1927    146  114.5 

1929    183  140.9 

1930   180  140.0 

Unbleached  Sulphite 

1925    853  645.9 

1927    970  744.5 

1929    1,031  805.5 

1930    1,035  800.0 

Sulphate 

1925    332  248.3 

1927    453  347.6 

1929    658  506.0 

1930    635  500.0 
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The  above  statistics — those  for  1930  being  estimates  only — do  not  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  Swedish  pulp  industry  felt  the  general  business  depres- 
sion. Neither  do  they  indicate  a  decline  in  production.  In  examining  these 
figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  year  more  productive  capacity 
came  into  operation,  so  that  in  reality  the  equipment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
was  not  producing  at  anything  like  as  high  a  rate  as  during  1929.  The  past 
year  was  a  dark  one  for  the  cellulose  industry  of  Sweden,  since  the  depression 
coincided  with  a  great  expansion  of  productive  plants.  The  overproduction 
made  itself  felt  in  all  pulp  products,  but  nowhere  to  the  extent  that  it  did  in 
sulphate  pulp. 

The  year  opened  with  a  favourable  prospect  for  sulphite  pulp,  as  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  year's  production  of  bleached  sulphite  was  sold  in  advance, 
while  it  was  calculated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  estimated  output  of  unbleached 
sulphite  was  also  sold,  and  only  a  slight  increase  in  production  was  expected. 
At  the  end  of  1929  bleached  sulphite  was  disposed  of  at  from  £15  to  £16  10s., 
while  the  prices  for  easy  bleaching  and  for  strong  sulphite  were  from  £13  5s. 
and  £12  5s.  By  the  end  of  1930  these  prices  had  all  declined— £13  for  bleached, 
£10  5s.  for  easy  bleaching,  and  £9  10s.  for  strong  sulphite. 

The  continuing  depression,  and  the  general  impression  that  sulphite  pro- 
duction was  excessive,  led  the  producers  of  these  three  classes  of  sulphite  pulp 
to  agree  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  decrease  their  production  by  15  per  cent. 
Pulp  producers  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Germany,  Memel,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria  have  all  subscribed  to  the  agreement,  and  the  reduction  in  produc- 
tion will  amount  to  some  450,000  metric  tons  (dry  weight)  of  sulphite  pulp 
annually.  There  are  those  in  the  industry  who  feel  that  further  reductions 
will  be  required  before  a  real  improvement  will  become  apparent. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  production  of  sulphate  pulp  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  than  to  sulphite  pulp  production,  in  view  of  the  great  addi- 
tions made  to  sulphate-producing  plants  in  recent  years.  Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  this  branch  of  the  pulp  industry  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  mechanical  pulp  and  sulphite  sections,  and  it  has  even 
been  found  impossible  to  organize  national  groups  to  control  production.  The 
resultant  price  fall  during  1929  exceeded  most  estimates,  and  for  sulphate  pulp 
the  year  closed  with  a  price  of  105  kroner  ruling,  compared  with  170  kroner  at 
the  end  of  1929. 

A  rather  close  organization  of  the  producers  of  mechanical  pulp  has  made 
it  possible  to  control  production  and  therefore  to  prevent  as  large  a  variation 
in  prices  as  obtained  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  pulp.  In  1930  the  mills 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent,  and  although  prices  did  not  decline  seri- 
ously— from  110  to  100  kroner — the  falling  volume  of  sales  made  it  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  further  shrinkage,  in  production  of  5  per  cent.  The  mechanical 
pulp  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  another  five  years.  The  following 
table  shows  production  in  recent  years: — 

Dry  Wet 

Production     Exports  Production  Exports 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1925                                              47,236    328,115   

1927                                                35,994    424,184   

1929                                              59.384          60,078  555,012  549,375 

1930                                              45,000          52,663  500,000  421,644 

Paper. — Sixteen  paper  mills  of  the  Swedish  industry  were  affected  during 
the  first  part  of  1930  by  a  labour  dispute  which  lasted  six  weeks,  but  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  production  had  little  effect  on  prices.  With  respect  to  wrap- 
ping paper,  there  was  for  a  time  some  doubt  as  to  the  action  that  the  British 
Government  would  take,  but  despite  the  decision  not  to  impose  duties  there 
was  a  heavy  drop  in  prices,  which  particularly  affected  kraft  paper,  the  fall 
becoming  sharper  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  lack  of  orders  was  keenly 
felt.    Kraft  prices  dropped  from  £19  to  £14  10s. 
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rhe  prices  oi  sulphite  paper  also  fell  during  1930,  and  orders  in  hand  also 
declined,  but  qoI  bo  the  same  extent  as  for  wrapping  paper.  This  may  be  due 
bo  bhe  existence  of  a  strong  selling  cartel  in  the  English  market,  which  takes  the 
hulk  of  bhe  sulphite  paper  bhal  Sweden  exports.  Prices  fell  from  £18  10s  to 
£16  5s. 

nredish  manufacturers  of  greaseproof  paper  felt  more  keenly  the  competi- 
tion from  countries  whose  manufacturers  do  not  belong  to  the  combine,  and 
serious  reports  of  overproduction  caused  two  reductions  in  base  prices  during 
L930,    The  price  during  the  year  dropped  from  about  £23  15s.  to  £20  10s. 

During  1930  there  was  a  tendency  towards  an  increased  business  in  M.G. 
Cap,  but  the  total  for  the  year  ultimately  fell  below  normal.  Unsettled  condi- 
bions  in  China  and  the  steadily  declining  price  of  silver  seemed  chiefly  to  be 
responsible,  and  the  reductions  which  had  to  be  made  in  prices  are  now  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  for  the  producers. 

While  Swedish  newsprint  cannot  be  said  actively  to  compete  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Canadian  mills,  the  Swedish  industry  is  affected  by  changes  in  Cana- 
dian production  and  policy.  Swedish  manufacturers  watched  closely  and  hope- 
fully the  growth  and  solidarity  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Institute.  There 
was  great  disappointment  over  the  announcement  of  the  apparent  dissolution 
of  tin-  association,  as  it  was  feared  that  a  price-cutting  period  would  ensue. 
The  continuance  of  unsettled  conditions  in  North  America  are  exercising  a 
serious  influence  on  Swedish  newsprint  producers,  and  the  future  is  not  yet  clear. 
During  1930  prices  declined  from  £12  to  below  £10. 

The  exports  of  the  principal  paper  groups  for  1929  and  1930  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1929  1930 
Metric  Tons 

Newsprint   197.553  174.937 

Sulphate   .  .       104.679  96,322 

Sulphite   99,179  93^026 

Parchment  and  imitation   .  .  .         10,498  3,372 


THE  USE  OF  ADDRESS  TAGS  ON  POSTAL  PARCELS 

The  use  of  address  tags  is  a  frequent  source  of  loss  of  mail  matter,  owing  to 
the  tags  becoming  detached  in  course  of  post,  according  to  a  notice  appearing 
in  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  proper  manner  of  addressing  is  to  write 
on  the  cover  of  the  package  itself.  In  addition,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the 
address  on  the  inside  of  the  package,  so  that  if  by  any  chance  the  cover  becomes 
torn  or  damaged,  an  examination  of  the  article  will  disclose  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

DIVERSIFYING  ARGENTINE  PRODUCTION 

The  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  decided  to  undertake  a  campaign  in 
order  to  bring  about  increased  diversification  in  Argentine  production,  writes 
the  Buenos  Aires  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Pam- 
phlets are  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  country  pointing  out  to  rural  workers 
the  desirability  of  their  producing  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs 
for  their  households  and  employees,  and  of  giving  preference  in  their  purchases 
to  articles  of  Argentine  manufacture  and  production.  The  Rural  Society  advo- 
cates that  all  agriculturists,  small  cattle  farmers,  and  cultivators  in  general 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  line  best  suited  to  the  zones  in  which  they 
work.  By  so  doing,  it  says,  it  will  eventually  be  possible  to  produce  many  of 
the  articles  which  are  at  present  imported  from  abroad  to  the  value  of  many 
millions  of  pesos.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that,  in  principle,  such  activi- 
ties should  be  complementary  to  habitual  occupations,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  mixed  farming.  The  pamphlet  emphasizes  the  fact  that  small 
holders  will  always  gain  by  mixed  farming  since  they  will  reduce  maintenance 
expenses. 
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APPLE   MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN   MEXICO   AND   THE  CENTRAL 

AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico 

Mexico  City,  April  7,  1931. — Mexico  is  ideally  suited  for  the  production 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  such  as  oranges,  grapes,  pineapples,  etc.,  and 
these  are  obtainable  at  low  prices  and  of  good  quality  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  suitable  to  growth  in  temperate  climates  clo  not 
do  so  well,  although  inferior  varieties  are  grown  in  the  higher  altitudes  and 
command  a  ready  sale.  For  the  high-class  trade,  however,  apples  have  been 
imported  for  many  years,  and  practically  the  whole  of  these  imports  have  been 
obtained  from  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Yakima  Valley  and  the  Hood 
River  Valley  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  supply;  only  small  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  brands  in  favour  include  the  Jonathan,  King,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap, 
and  Winter  Banana.  The  average  yearly  imports  have  been  valued  at  about 
$200,000  Canadian  currency. 

Until  recently  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  share  of  this  trade  for  Cana- 
dian producers,  but  in  November,  1930,  a  small  sample  consignment  was  shipped 
from  the  Okanagan  Valley.  This  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  being  all  that  could  be  desired;  the  only  complaint  made  was  that 
the  boxes  were  rather  light  in  weight. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  (November,  1930)  the  customs  duties  on 
imported  apples  were  increased  to  35  centavos  per  kilogram,  which  is  equal  to 
8  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound;  this  duty  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
hibitive, and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  present  year  no  apples  have  been 
imported  into  the  country. 

An  estimate,  prepared  by  the  largest  importer  in  the  country,  shows  that 
under  the  present  rates  of  duty  apples  costing  $1.50  a  box  f.o.b.  Washington 
points  would  cost  $15.50  Mexican  currency  per  box  delivered  in  Mexico  City. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  profit  of  both  wholesaler  and  retailer,  so  that  taking 
an  average  box  as  containing  150  apples,  the  retail  cost  would  work  out  to  about 
15  centavos,  or  say  7  cents  Canadian  currency,  per  apple.  This  is  beyond  the 
pockets  of  all  but  the  most  prosperous  classes,  and  it  is  therefore  considered 
extremely  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  possibility  of  importing  apples  in  the 
future,  unless  the  customs  duties  are  reduced. 

Central  America 

In  Central  America  (which  consists  of  the  five  republics  of  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica)  imported  apples  are  con- 
sumed only  by  the  upper  classes,  and  this  on  only  a  limited  scale.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  native  tropical  fruits,  which  really  more  than  fill  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  countries.  Good  apples  do  not  grow  in  these  countries,  the 
climate  not  being  adapted  to  them,  and  such  apples  as  are  imported  are  regarded 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  Generally,  the  consumer  is  indifferent  to 
what  type  of  apple  he  receives;  he  simply  goes  into  the  local  market  and  buys 
whatever  he  finds  there.  The  importer  himself  merely  secures  a  few  cases  of 
such  apples  as  may  be  in  season  without  specifying  any  particular  variety. 
The  orders  are  usually  placed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  San  Francisco  shipper 
sends  to  Central  America  a  selection  of  whatever  stocks  he  may  have  in  hand. 

In  practice  this  custom  has  developed  into  the  shipment  principally  of 
Newtown  Pippins  and  Winter  Pearmains,  the  former  being  preferred;  this 
preference,  however,  appears  to  be  only  because  it  stands  export  shipment  better 
although  it  also  is  more  juicy. 
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The  sizes  shipped  to  Central  America  are  3-J  and  4  tiers,  with  a  smali  pro- 
portion of  4\  tiers,  to  the  box.  The  shape  should  be  almost  round,  but  this  is 
simply  because  the  Newtown  Pippin  itself  is  of  this  shape. 

In  Kl  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  the  native  Indian,  etc.,  does  not 
eat  apples  at  all.  The  climate  is  unsuitable  to  local  production  and  there  are 
many  other  palatable  fruits  available. 

In  Costa  Rica,  however,  Winesaps  and  Mcintosh  Reds  are  imported  on  an 
extremely  Limited  scale. 

MARKETING   IN  BARBADOS 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Barbados  has  adopted  a  Bill  which  confers  legal 
status  on  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Association  organized  in  that  colony, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  was  stated 
by  the  introducer  of  the  Bill  that  the  association  was  modelled  on  the  Jamaica 
Producers'  Association  and  similar  bodies  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  aimed  at 
improving  the  position  of  peasant  cultivators  of  vegetables  and  other  products 
for  both  home  consumption  and  export.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  send  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables  to  Canada,  and  very  encouraging  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  Dominion  with  regard  to  trial  shipments. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

France  Increases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  15  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1409 
(January  31,  1931),  page  128,  relating  to  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed 
in  the  making  of  bread  flour,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Paris,  cables  that  this  percentage  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent  by  a  decree  of  April  14. 

Prohibition  of  Imports  of  Wheat  into  Mexico 

A  Mexican  Government  decree  states  that  with  the  object  of  protecting 
national  agriculture  against  the  introduction  of  the  two  most  dangerous  pests 
affecting  wheat,  known  in  the  United  States  as  "  Flag  Smut "  and  11  Take-all 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  country  against  the  introduction  of  other  pests  which 
are  not  yet  known  in  the  republic ;  and  in  view  of  the  defects  in  the  method  of 
fumigation  and  sterilization  by  chemical  means: — 

(1)  Absolute  quarantine  is  established  against  all  kinds  and  varieties  of 
wheat. 

(2)  Special  permission  will  be  given  for  the  entry  into  the  country  of 
wheat,  only  when  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  and  under  special  precautions 
as  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the  Federal  Office  of  Agri- 
cultural Protection. 

Increase  in  Esthonian  Flour  Duty 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  March  26,  1931,  that,  according  to  an  official  announcement,  the 
duty  on  bolted  wheat  flour  imported  into  Esthonia  has  been  increased,  with 
effect  from  March  12,  1931,  from  0-32  gold  francs  ($0-06176)  to  0-39  gold 
francs  ($0-07527)  per  kilogram  (2,2046  lbs.). 

Belgian  Canned  Fish  Labelling  Regulations 

A  digest  of  the  regulations  governing  the  marking  of  canned  fish  imported 
into  Belgium,  by  Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Brussels,  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  exporting  firms  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  13 

ms  furnished 
the  principal 

official  bank  rate, 
given  for  the  sake 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  a" 
exchanges  lor  the  week  ending  April  13,  1931,  with  the 
Quotations  for  the  week  endini 
of  comparison: — 


April 


1931,  are  also 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  • -^v 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  *  i'anc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  M** 

Jugoslavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Boumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  ..  ..  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Teso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguav  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $} 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

Martinique  Franc 

C-uadeloune  Fran** 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  onlv  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Tr.vde  and.  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Ciiambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1646.  Honey. — Bristol  importers  desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  honey. 
Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  preferably  in  sterling. 
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L647.  Apple  Rings.— Canadian  exporter^  of  dried  apples  are  requested  to  submit  prices, 
I  referably  cii.  Dutch  port,  and  samples  to  Amsterdam  agency  and  commission  concern. 

1648.  Pork  and  Beans.-— A  West  of  England  brokerage  house  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  packers  of  pork  and  beans  similar  to  well-known  brands  on  the  market.  Samples 
and  cii.  United  Kingdom  port  prices  to  be  submitted. 

1649.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Dutch  importers  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

L650.  CANNED  Goods. — A  produce  broker  and  merchant  in  Glasgow  wishes  representa- 
tion, either  as  a  selling  agent  or  as  a  buyer,  for  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export 
canned  fruits,  meats,  and  salmon. 

1651.  C  \\  ned  SALMON. — Dutch  importers  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon. 

1052.  Canned  Lobster. — Dutch  importers  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  lobster. 

1653.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
<  x porter  of  canned  lobster. 

1654.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Point-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  wish  to  import  Canadian  pota- 
toes. 

1655.  Grain. — A  Bristol  brokerage  house  is  anxious  to  establish  direct  cable  connection 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  grain,  and  invite  correspondence. 

Miscellaneous 

1656.  Cotton  Voile. — Cairo  importers  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  in  a  position 
to  supply  plain  coloured,  mercerized  voile. 

1667.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  kitchen  utensils. 

1658.  Newsprint. — Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  concern  exporting  newsprint. 

1659.  Boxboard. — A  West  of  England  manufacturer  desires  quotations,  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port,  in  sterling,  on  boxboards  of  folding  quality,  as  it  is  to  be  creased  and  folded, 
and  with  smooth  surface  for  printing.  The  board  is  desired  in  counts  per  cwt.  (112  pounds) 
of  600's  and  350's,  and  the  size  22  by  32.  Sample  of  board  desired  may  be  examined  on 
application  to  the  Department. 

1660.  Timber. — A  firm  of  merchants  operating  at  Mombasa,  Dar-es^Salaam,  and  Zanzi- 
bar would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  dressed  and  undressed  pine  and  other  timber 
including  three-ply  for  the  building  trades.  Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  above  African 
ports. 

1661.  Maple,  Birch,  and  Oak  Flooring. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  in  Oslo  wish  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  maple,  birch,  and  oak  flooring. 

1662.  Interior  Church  Decorations. — The  Parish  Church  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  in 
the  market  for  various  kinds  of  interior  church  decorations,  including  mosaics. 

1663.  Canvas  Belting. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canvas  belting. 

1664.  Rubber  Belting. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  belting. 

1665.  Le\ther  Belting. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  leather  belting. 

1666.  Calf  Upper  Leathers. — An  import  firm  in  Hongkong  ask  to  be  supplied  with 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  calf  Upper  leathers. 

1667.  Shallow  Push  Switches. — Cairo  firm  want  quotations  (c.i.f.  Alexandria,  if  pos- 
sible) on  shallow  push  switches  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

1668.  Oil  Heaters  for  Domestic  Use. — A  Hongkong  import  firm  ask  to  be  supplied 
catalogues,  complete  specifications,  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  prices  on  oil  heaters,  for  domestic 

- 

1669.  Radio  Receiving  Sets. — A  Hongkong  import  and  retail  firm  wish  to  receive 
specifications  and  prices  on  radio  receiving  sets  for  operation  on  220-volt  current,  costing 
at  the  factory  from  $50  to  $100. 

1670.  Automobile  Tires. — Cairo  firm  wish  to  secure  representation  for  Egypt  of  auto- 
mobile tires  of  Canadian  make. 

1671.  Insulating  Tubes. — Cairo  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
insulating  tubes  for  electric  wiring,  Vinch  and  1-inch  diameter.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f. 
Alexandria,  if  possible. 

1672.  Paint  Brushes. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  paint  brushes. 

1673.  Colours. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  colours  for  paint  manufacturers. 

1674.  Hand  Tools. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Oslo  wish  to  establish  con- 
nection with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hand  tools. 

1675.  Hand  Tools. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  hand  tools. 
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1676.  Garden  Tools. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Oslo  wish  to  establish  con- 
nection with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  garden  tools. 

1677.  Woodworking  and  Mbtalworking  Machinery. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Malmo 
wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  woodworking  and  metalworking  machinery. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Denmark 

1678.  Honey. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
honey. 

1679.  1680  and  1681.  Evaporated  Apples. — Three  Copenhagen  firms  of  agents  wish  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples. 

1682.  1683,  1684  and  1685.  Canned  Lobster. — Four  firms  of  agents  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

1686.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  agents  in  the  grocery  line  in  Copenhagen  wish  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

1687.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  wheat 
flour  mill. 

1688.  Wheat. — An  agent  in  the  grairi  trade  in  Copenhagen  is  desirous  of  representing 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat. 

1689.  Rye. — An  agent  in  the  flour  and  grain  trade  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  represent 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  western  rye  No.  2  for  milling  purposes. 

1690.  Oilcakes. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  oilcakes. 

1691.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  fish  meal. 

1692.  Canvas  of  Cotton. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  canvas  of  cotton. 

1693.  Asbestos  Sheets. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  asbestos  sheets. 

1694.  Asbestos  Fibre. — A  firm  of  agents  and  importers  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  estab- 
lish connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  asbestos  fibre. 

1695.  Wallboard. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  wallboard. 

1696.  Ships'  Hardware.— A  firm  of  agents  for  shipbuilding  material  in  Copenhagen 
wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  ships'  hardware. 

1697.  Hand  Tools. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  hand  tools. 

1698.  Metals  (Copper,  Tin,  Lead,  Nickel). — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  wish  to 
establish  contact  with  Canadian  exporters  of  metals,  such  as  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  nickel. 

1699.  Metals. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  metals  (copper,  tin,  nickel,  lead). 

1700.  Metals. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
metals  (steel  and  iron). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  May  7;  Beaverhill,  May  8;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaver- 
dale,  May  29;  Duchess  of  York,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  5; 
Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;   Grey  County,  June  11 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  May  2;  Kastalia,  May  30 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;   Nessian,  White  Star  Line,  May  16. 

To  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  May  16;  Fanad  Head,  May  30— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  May  1;  Augsburg,  May  15 — both  Hamburg-American-North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ffode,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  16 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Dublin.— Tow  Head,  May  12;  Dunaif  Head,  May  22— both  Head  Lino  (cargo 
accepted  for  Cork.) . 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow.— Melita,  April  30  and  May  30;  Minnedosa,  May  15  and  June  17— both 
Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia,  May  8  and  June  5;  Letitia,  May  21— both  Anchor-Dona Idson 
Line. 
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To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  May  1  and  June  5;  Montelare,  May  14;  Beaverford,  May 
15;  Montcalm,  June  4;  Beaverhill,  Juno  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum,  May  1; 
Augsburg.  May  15— both  Hamburg  American-North  German  Lloyd. 

To  ffovre.— Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Liv\  pooZ.— Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  24  and  May  22;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April 
30  and  May  20;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  0  and  June  5;  Duchess  of  York,  May  15;  Mont- 
clare,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  April  30  and  May  20;  Andania,  May  15 
and  June  12— -both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  May  0  and  June  6;  Doric,  May  23;  Megantic, 
May  30— all  White  Star  Line. 

Lo  Beaverbrae,  May  1  and  June  5;  Beaverhill,  May  8  and  June  12;  Beaver- 

ford,  May  15;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia, 
April  30  and  June  5;  Ascania,  May  8  and  June  12;  Alaunia,  May  22;  Aurania,  May  20 — 
all  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  White  Star  Line,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  30;  Manchester  Producer,  May  7;  Man- 
chester  Brigade,  May  11;  a  steamer,  May  21  and  28  and  June  4  and  11 — all  Manchester 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  May  1;  Cairnross,  May  15;  Cairnglen,  May  29; 
a  steamer,  June  12 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  RotU  rdam — Evanger,  May  6  and  June  15;  Lista,  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York.  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10;  Calgaric,  White  Star 
Line,  May  28. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  May  8;  Valleluce,  May  13;  Valfiorita, 
May  243 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  May  2;  Colborne,  May  16;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30; 
Champlain,  June  13 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British. 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  May  9  and  June  6;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  16  and  June  13;  Lady  Rodney,  May  23;  Cavelier 
(does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  30— all  Canadian 
National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  2;  Frenebo,  May  17 
— both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Transporter,  May  23;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  27 — both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

T o  West  and  South  African  Ports. — 'Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  19 
— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Cabot  Tower,  April  21 ;  a  steamer,  May 
S  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown) — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. ;  Silvia,  Furness-Red 
Cross,  April  28  and  May  16  and  30  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  April  28  and  May  23;  Empress  of  Australia, 
May  30;   Empress  of  Britain,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Evanger,  Count}'  Line,  April  21. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  National,  April  19. 
To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  April  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Fabian  (does  not  call  at  Rangoon  or  Calcutta),  April  23;  a  steamer,  May  23 — 
both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  MonUerrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  20  and  June  2;  Lady 
Nelson,  May  5;  Lad}r  Hawkins,  May  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— San  Bias,  April  25;   San  Gil,  May  9 — both  United  Fruit  Linn. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  2  and  June  6;  Newfoundland,  May  19 — both  Furness 
Line;  Scythia,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Red  Star  Line,  April  10. 

To  Gothenburg.— Gnpsholm,  May  2;  Drottningholm,  May  17— both  Swedish-American 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  4  (also  calls  at 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon) ;  Rosalind,  April  25,  May  12  and  26;  Nerissa,  May  5  and  19  and 
June  2 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2  and  June  6;  Newfoundland, 
May  19 — both  Furness  Line;  Sambro,  April  22,  May  6  and  20,  and  June  3;  Farnorth, 
April  28,  May  12  and  26— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  28;  Lady  Nelson,  May  12; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  April  22;  Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  7;  Colborne,  May  21;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  iSt.  Georges),  June 
4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — C'avelier,  April  30  and  June  2;  Cathcart,  May  19 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  April  29  and  May  27;  Calabria,  May  13 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  7;  Frenebo,  May  22 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Yorck,  April  25;  Luetzow,  May  9 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  April  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  (Canadian 
National,  April  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai) ;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  May  7 ;  Yokohama  Maru,  June  4 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  Teucer,  April  28;  Ixion,  May  19 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at 
Miike  and  Hongkong);  Tacoma,  April  27;  Shelton,  May  27 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and.  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  April  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  May  9;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and 
Nagasaki),  June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  May  12 
(also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April 
26  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai);  Hive  Maru,  April  30;  Heian  Maru,  May  28  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki) — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Corneville,  Klaveness  Line,  April  19  (also  calls 
at  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  29;  Niagara,  May  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarana,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  May  5;   Tabian,  June  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SIS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May;  Golden 
West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  May  14  (also  calls  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and.  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Adelaide), 
May  1 ;   Hauraki  early  June — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Manchester. — San  Lucas,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  April  27;  Kinderdyk,  May  10; 
Loch  Katrine,  May  25;   Damsterdyk,  June  7 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — San  Francisco,  April  23;  Oakland,  May  11; 
Seattle,  June  2 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  June  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California, 
April  27;   Timavo,  May  19 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  May  5;   Brimanger,  June — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  April  15;  San  Antonia,  May 
13;  Wyoming,  May  17;   Winnipeg,  June  9 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  April  20;  West  Mahwah, 
May  10;  West  Ivis,  May  26;  West  Camargo,  June  2 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Durban,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay  and  Lourenco  Marques. — West  Cus- 
seta,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  18. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  1. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Nassau  (Bahamas). — Toronto,  Canadian  Transport  Co-. 
Ltd.,  April  22. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  18,  1931. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  similar  period 
of  last  year  is  submitted  thus: — 

Merchandise  Merchandise 
July  1  to  Jan.  31  Imports  Exports 

1929-  30    £87,079,850  £55,950,175 

1930-  31    43,421,837  50,034/797 

Decrease,  1930-31    £43,658,013       £  5,915,378 

In  the  same  period  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  aggregated  £7,251,028 
in  comparison  with  £11,245,180  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1929-30. 

While  the  decline  in  imports  was  general,  the  most  marked  decreases  in 
January  were  in  the  items  of  piece  goods,  motor  cars,  undressed  timber,  printing- 
paper,  petrol,  machinery',  pipes  and  tubes,  canned  fish,  carpets,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
whisky. 

Inversely,  exports  during  January  showed  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
items  of  wheat,  butter,  meats,  dried  fruits,  lead  and  copper.  In  January  the 
exports  were  £1,808,784  in  excess  of  imports. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1930-31  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of  £13,- 
665,218  in  comparison  with  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  £20,051,487  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1929-30. 
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REVENUE  AM)  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

[  lie  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
oi  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

Eight  Months  Ended  February  28,  1931 

Revenue       Expenditure  Deficit 


Commonwealth   £37.573,000  £50,982.000  £13.409.000 

Ww  South  Wales   26.777,459  33,604,311  6.826.852 

Victoria   11.443,644  15.837,431  4.393,787 

South   Australia   5.898.557  8,007.450  2.108,893 

Queensland   8,598,857  9,987,028  1,388.171 

Western  Australia   5,291,507  6.509,022  1.217.515 

Tasmania   1,668,391  1.829,960  161,569 


Combined  deficiency  for  eight  months    £29.505,787 

The  States  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  showed  a  small  surplus 
in  February,  though  the  combined  deficiency  of  all  the  States  in  February  aggre- 
gated £2,531,822.  From  month  to  month,  in  the  concurrent  fiscal  year,  the  deficit 
has  increased,  hence  during  the  following  four  months  there  is  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  an  improvement  in  the  Australian  financial  position. 

AUSTRALIAN  BANK  EXCHANGE  RATES 

The  exchange  rates  quoted  under  date  of  February  12  are  still  operative, 
but  on  March  13  a  new  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  forward  buying  rate  of 
exchange  came  into  operation.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  practice  of  the  banks 
when  buying  exporters'  bills  on  London  was  to  offer  1  per  cent  less  than  the 
carded  rates  for  each  fortnight  of  forward  buying.  Thus  when  the  wool  exporter 
was  quoted  the  telegraphic  transfer  rate  of  £130  in  Australia  for  £100  in  London, 
he  was  assured  of  this  rate  for  a  fortnight  so  that  he  could  arrange  his  buying 
operations  without  disturbance.  If  he  could  not  ship  his  wool  in  that  period, 
but  wanted  twenty-eight  days,  he  would  be  offered  £129  for  his  £100  in  London. 
If  he  required  forty-two  days,  he  would  be  offered  £128.  The  new  arrangement 
is  that  the  spot  rate  £130  will  be  offered  as  a  forward  buying  rate  for  bills  on 
London  for  six  weeks  ahead.  It  is  considered  that  this  concession  by  the  banks 
will  be  of  particular  advantage  to  the  butter,  meat,  skin,  and  apple  exporters, 
as  well  as  to  exporters  of  other  produce. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  the  last  fortnight  in  February  there  was  considerable 
activity  in  the  exports  of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  through  the  operations  of 
British  and  Continental  buyers.  Prices  realized,  however,  showed  little  advance, 
as  sellers  were  content  to  take  the  prices  offered  rather  than  check  the  business. 

At  the  end  of  February  and  early  in  March  oversea  offers  were  upon  a 
lower  basis,  hence  Australian  prices  declined,  although  a  slight  improvement  has 
recently  taken  place,  besides  which  exporters  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  sub- 
stantial exchange  premium  which  became  operative  at  the  end  of  January. 

Leading  shippers  advise  that  to-day  the  price  for  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat 
f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  ports  is  2s.  5d.  (59  cents)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Through  seasonal  conditions  buyers  have  shown  a  decided  preference  for 
wheat  grown  in  Western  Australia  in  particular;  nearly  17,000,000  bushels  from 
that  State  were  exported  since  the  opening  of  the  new  season. 

Shipments  of  Australian  wheat  which  have  been  made  since  December  1 
down  to  March  12  compare  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  previous 
seasons  as  under:  1928-29,  43,258,752  bushels;  1929-30,  18,804,558  bushels; 
and  1930-31,  46,598,928  bushels. 
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Flour. — The  exports  of  Australian  flour  during  the  last  month  have  been 
fairly  extensive,  approximating  55,000  tons.  Sales  to  importing  countries  have 
been  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
restricted  through  scarcity  of  shipping  facilities.  The  demand  from  Egypt  has 
been  small,  but  fairly  steady  sales  are  being  made  to  Java  and  to  the  Far  East. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5    7  6  ($26  16) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5  12  6  (  27  37) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   6    2  6  (  29  81 ) 

Freight  Rates. — There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  freight  rates 
quoted  on  February  12.  For  part  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  on 
wheat  continues  at  32s.  6d.  ($7.91)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  though  full  cargoes 
have  been  recently  fixed  at  29s.  ($7.06)  and  31s.  3d.  ($7.60)  to  British  ports. 
The  scarcity  of  tonnage  is  retarding  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  avail- 
able being  fully  occupied  in  more  profitable  cargo  such  as  wool,  apples,  and 
other  commodities. 

PROPOSED  BONUS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

Yesterday,  the  Treasurer  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  fiduciary  currency  issue  of  £18,000,000  in  Common- 
wealth notes  under  which  it  is  proposed  that  an  amount  not  exceeding  £6,000,000 
would  be  made  available  to  provide  relief  for  wheat-growers.  There  is  an 
element  of  doubt,  as  this  mail  closes,  whether  this  measure  will  be  enacted,  and 
no  particulars  are  available  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed  grant  is  to 
be  expended. 

The  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  now  under  consideration  a 
scheme  whereby  at  least  £1,000,000  could  be  raised  locally  to  make  advances 
to  wheat-growers  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  and,  provided  the  State  Government 
guarantees  the  loan,  it  is  stated  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money 
urgently  required  by  farmers  to  purchase  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery 
for  the  coming  season. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  UNREFINED  FISH  OILS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  18,  1931. — There  is  no  distinct  classification  in  the 
Commonwealth  trade  returns  indicating  the  importation  of  fish  oil  which  is 
included  with  seal  and  penguin  oils. 

The  volume  of  the  trade  is  comparatively  small:  the  total  quantity 
imported  in  1928-29  was  178,701  gallons  valued  at  £24,243,  while  the  importa- 
tions for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  are  given  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Fish,  Seal,  and  Penguin  Oils 

Gallons  £ 

United  Kingdom   68,640  10.648 

Newfoundland   4,381  788 

Pacific  Islands   609  67 

China   259  40 

Japan   140,135  16,313 

Norway   3,496  691 

Totals   217,520  28,547 

COD  OIL 

Cod  oil  is  favoured  by  tanners  for  special  work,  and  comprises  a  portion 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Newfoundland,  and  Japan.,  This  oil 
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is  also  used  for  blending  with  mineral  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  such  as  for 
miners1  lamps. 

The  specification  of  the  principal  Australian  importers  for  Japanese  cod 
oil  is  as  follows:  sediment,  0*1  per  cent  maximum;  iodine  number,  175  maxi- 
mum; free  fatty  acid,  15  per  cent  maximum;  unsaponifiable  matter,  2-5  per 
ivnt  maximum. 

HERRING  OIL 

Tin  re  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  herring  oil  imported  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies from  Japan  for  blending  purposes,  and  the  demand  is  much  greater  than 
for  cod  oil. 

The  specification  of  one  of  the  largest  Australian  importing  companies  using 
herring  oil  is  as  follows:  free  fatty  acid,  5  per  cent  maximum;  unsaponifiables, 
2*5  per  cent  maximum;  saponification  number,  190  minimum;  sediment,  0-1 
per  cent  maximum. 

PILCHARD  OIL 

At  various  times  samples  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  oil  sent  to  this  office 
received  careful  investigation,  but  they  were  not  competitive  in  price.  Probably 
competition  could  now  be  met  by  determined  effort  of  the  producers  to  obtain 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

OIL  FOR  ROPE-MAKING 

Formerly  whale  oil  was  extensively  used  by  rope-making  companies  in 
Australia,  but  in  recent  years  blended  oil  supplied  by  the  big  oil  companies 
has  entirely  superseded  the  former  type.  Hence  the  importation  of  whale  oil 
for  domestic  consumption  has  ceased. 

CUSTOMS    DUTIES  ON  UNREFINED  FISH  OILS 

The  Commonwealth  customs  duties  (at  this  date)  on  unrefined  fish  oils  are 
as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential    Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Unrefined  fish  oils;  seal;  penguin;  and  inirbane 

per  gallon  Free  Free  Id. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  AND  SAMPLES  OF  CANADIAN  FISH  OILS 

The  foregoing  import  returns  indicate  that  a  fair  demand  exists  in  Australia 
for  cod  and  other  fish  oils  which  should  prove  attractive  to  Canadian  producers. 

Samples  of  fish  oils  forwarded  to  this  office,  particularly  of  those  in  con- 
formity with  the  specifications  of  cod  and  herring  oils  given  herein,  are  assured 
of  being  submitted  to  the  leading  importers  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Importations  from  Japan  are  in  steel  drums  containing  about  40  gallons. 
Owing  to  the  "  searching  "  nature  of  fish  oils  (i.e.  its  liability  to  ooze  through 
wood  barrels) ,  importers  invariably  give  a  preference  to  import  fish  oils  in 
steel  drums.  An  inspection  of  a  recent  shipment  indicated  that  the  drums  used 
were  second-hand,  though  obviously  in  good  condition,  and  probably  Canadian 
producers  of  fish  oils  can  readily  obtain  similar  packages. 

It  is  futile  to  send  samples  without  essential  quotations  on  the  following 
basis:  (1)  oil  per  gallon;  (2)  cost  of  container  if  not  included  in  gallon  price; 
(3)  type  of  container  (wood  barrel  or  steel  cask)  and  average  contents;  (4) 
price  quoted  must,  alternatively,  be  f.o.b.  steamer  at  port  of  shipment,  and  also 
(5)  ex  ship's  slings  at  Australian  port  of  destination  (c.i.f.  =  cost,  insurance  and 
ocean  freight). 

The  question  of  remitting  payment  and  bank  exchange  must  remain  in  abey- 
ance, for  the  time  being,  in  the  hope  of  the  existing  monetary  conditions  improv- 
ing, as  it  now  costs  £30  10s.  ($148.43)  to  remit  £100  ($486.67)  from  Australia 

to  Canada. 
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FISH  MEAL  AND  OTHER  FERTILIZERS 

Inquiries  failed  to  reveal  any  importations  of  fish  meal  into  Australia  in 
recent  years,  though  possibly  a  small  quantity  may  be  included  in  the  general 
appellation  of  "  other  fertilizers  "  in  the  trade  returns. 

The  local  production  of  artificial  manures  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  the  domestic  requirements  of  prepared  fertilizers  are  now  supplied 
by  Australian  manufacturers.  Imports  of  fertilizers  are  also  expanding,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  inward  shipments  consists  of  rock  phosphates  which  form  the 
raw  material  for  the  home-manufactured  superphosphate,  a  fertilizer  which  has 
proved  eminently  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cereals  in  Australian  soils.  During 
1928-29  the  value  of  rock  phosphates  imported  represented  more  than  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  importation  of  fertilizers.  Nauru  and  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
(bordering  on  the  Equator),  in  almost  equal  proportions,  supplied  practically 
all  of  the  shipments.   Sodium  nitrate  is  wholly  obtained  from  Chile. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  Australian  productions  of  fertilizers  are  incom- 
plete, and  detailed  returns  are  not — except  in  the  case  of  bone  mills — available. 
The  latest  compilation  was  that  104  Australian  firms  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  manures.  Obviously,  the  large  meat  freezing  and  packing 
companies  produce  large  quantities  of  bonedust  and  blood  manure,  and  this 
supplies  a  type  of  fertilizer  which  obviates  the  importation  of  fish  meal  which — 
to  meet  competition — is  handicapped  by  ocean  freight,  adverse  bank  exchange, 
and  other  importing  charges.  In  the  shark  fishing  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
some  comparatively  small  quantities  of  fish  meal  are  made,  but  this  production 
in  the  aggregate  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  total  tonnage  of  fer- 
tilizers used  every  year. 

In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  users  of  artificial  manures  legislation  has 
been  passed  in  each  of  the  Australian  States  regulating  the  sale  and  preventing 
the  adulteration  of  fertilizers. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SUPERPHOSPHATES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Recently  the  four  largest  Australian  companies  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing fertilizers — with  plants  in  several  States — amalgamated,  and  the  combined 
company's  price  list  discloses  twenty-one  different  types  of  fertilizers.  On 
expert  authority,  it  is  stated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  total  sale  of  fertilizers  in 
Australia  is  composed  of  superphosphate  containing  22  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and — for  the  season  of  1931 — the  cash  quotation  to  farmers  on  this  grade 
in  Melbourne  is  £4  10s.  ($21.90)  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  delivered  f.o.b. 
railway  or  steamer. 

The  production  of  superphosphates  in  Australia  in  1928-29  amounted  to 
899,552  tons,  chiefly  manufactured  in  Victoria  and  Western  Australia,  in  which 
States  this  product  is  in  largest  demand. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FERTILIZERS 

The  appended  schedule  gives  particulars  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
fertilizers  (mainly  not  manufactured)  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 

1928-29  1929-30 


Cwt, 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Rock  phosphates  

12,349.710 

1.291,583 

10,579,094 

1,126,531 

52,018 

6.438 

1,000 

462 

Ammonium  sulphate.  .. 

21.470 

1  1 .925 

190.261 

98.452 

Potash  salts  

70.337 

35,200 

134.250 

68,889 

Sodium  nitrate.  ,    .  . 

152.747 

75,888 

256,457 

123,635 

Superphosphates  

2.560 

1,834 

4.^72 

3,331 

Nitrogen   (synthetic)  .. 

5.582 

4,617 

Fertilizers  (other)  ..  .. 

216,618 

65,107 

72,095 

34,066 

Totals  

12.865,460 

1,487,975 

11,243,311 

1,459,983 
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The  exports  of  fertilizers  and  manures  from  Australia  in  1928-29  and  1929-30 
were  valued  at  £41,474  and  £17,035  respectively. 


AUSTRALIAN  T 

The  customs  duties  now  applicable 
unto  Australia  are  as  follows: — 

Ammonia — 

Acetate,  carbonate,  anhydrous,  liquid, 
chloride  and  sulphate  ad  val. 

Fertilizers— 

Superphosphates  manufactured  within 
the  British  Empire  from  rock  phos- 
phates produced  within  the  British 
Empire  including  any  territory  admin- 
istered  tinder  mandate  by  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire  

Superphosphates,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

Manures,  n.e.i  


HUFF  DUTIES 

to  importations  of  fertilizers  imported 


British 

Preferential  Intermediate  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

15%  20%  25% 


Free  Free  Free 

10%  15%  25% 

Free  Free  Free 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Pries tm an,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Auckland,  March  20,  1931. — The  "  export  year  "  in  New  Zealand  is  usually 
taken  as  beginning  on  July  1,  and  a  comparison  of  the  trade  figures  for  the 
seven  months  July  1  to  January  31  for  the  1929-30  and  1930-31  seasons  shows 
a  notable  decline  in  both  export  and  import  values,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 

Seven  Seven 
Months  ended       Months  ended 
Jan.  31.  1931        Jan.  31,  1930  Decrease 

Imports   £23,470,426  £30,451,166  £6,980.740 

Exports   19,900,330  24,185,375  5,285,045 

Excess  of  imports   £  4,570,096  £  6,265,791  £1,695,695 

Due  to  a  decline  of  nearly  £7,000,000  in  imports,  the  adverse  balance  for 
the  seven-months'  period  is  less  by  £1,695,695  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  export  year.  Export  values,  however,  are  down  by  £5,285,000,  so  that 
unless  there  is  a  further  heavy  decline  in  imports,  or  some  improvement  in 
exports,  it  seems  likely  that  the  end  of  the  current  export  year  may  be  showing 
an  adverse  trade  balance.  Preliminary  trade  figures  for  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31,  1930,  show  that  exports  amounted  to  £44,940,692  and  imports  to 
£43,025,914,  leaving  an  excess  of  exports  of  £1,914,778.  Corresponding  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are:  exports,  £55,579,063;  imports,  £48,797,977;  excess 
of  exports,  £6,781,086.  This  will  show  the  reduction  which  has  occurred  in  the 
favourable  trade  balance  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  trade 
returns  for  a  number  of  years. 

FALLING  REVENUE 

With  lessening  imports,  the  revenue  from  customs  duties  has  shown  a  more 
marked  drop,  as  the  reduction  in  imports  has  mostly  been  in  luxury  items  or 
those  most  heavily  dutiable.  A  review  of  the  national  finances  for  the  elapsed 
nine  months  of  the  country's  financial  year  has  been  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Right  Honourable  G.  W.  Forbes,  together  with  his  proposals  for 
meeting  the  situation.  Faced  with  a  probable  deficit  of  £750,000  in  the  current 
year,  exclusive  of  earthquake  expenditure,  and  a  prospective  deficit  of  £4,- 
500,000  in  the  coming  financial  year  1931-32,  it  has  been  decided  that  expendi- 
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ture  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  The  chief  shrinkages  in 
prospective  revenue  are:  customs,  £2,000,000;  income  tax,  £500,000;  railway 
interest,  £500,000;  stamp  revenue,  £300,000;  other  items,  £300,000.  To  these 
must  be  added  increases  in  expenditure  on  debit  charges,  £200,000;  unem- 
ployment subsidy,  £600,000;  and  other  items,  £100,000.  The  Government  pro- 
poses to  make  a  reduction  in  expenditure  by  making  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  the  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  of  the  public  service,  permanent  and 
temporary,  as  from  April  1,  1931. 

STATE-OWNED  SERVICES 

The  railways  in  New  Zealand  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government, 
as  are  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  a  number  of  other  utilities  or  services 
such  as  hydro-electric  power,  fire  insurance,  public  trustee,  and  life  insur- 
ance. In  consequence,  the  proportion  of  Government  employees  is  high:  there 
are  9,719  employees  in  the  postal  service  and  12,034  in  that  of  public  works. 
The  Public  Works  Department  builds  new  railways  and  the  large  hydro-electric 
plants  as  well  as  constructs  many  of  the  roads.  Railway  employees  numbered 
amongst  the  civil  servants  total  19,410. 

MEASURES  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE  BUDGETARY  DEFICIT 

The  rates  of  pay  on  standard  public  works  are  proposed  to  be  reduced,  and 
rates  on  unemployed  relief  works  are  to  be  cut  from  14s.  per  day  to  12s.  6d. 
for  married  men  and  to  9s.  for  single  men.  An  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  local 
bodies  and  public  and  semi-public  authorities  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  down  legislation  to  empower  the  Arbitration  Court 
to  review  wages  awards  in  the  light  of  present  economic  conditions.  Towards 
meeting  the  prospective  budgetary  shortage,  the  reductions  in  salaries  are 
expected  to  yield  nearly  £1,500,000,  while  economies  are  aimed  at  in  railway 
expenditure  and  education  services,  together  with  other  financial  readjustments 
expected  to  yield  £1,250,000.  An  immediate  increase  has  been  made  in  postage 
and  telegraph  rates,  whereby  the  penny  postage  rate  has  been  discontinued  and 
a  general  upward  revision  made.  The  postal  rate  is  now  2d.  for  the  first  ounce 
and  Id.  for  each  additional  ounce,  being  double  the  former  rates.  The  antici- 
pated increase  in  revenue  from  postal  receipts  is  estimated  to  produce  £900,000 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Included  in  these  increases  is  the  customs  clearance  fee  on  dutiable  adver- 
tising matter  and  on  post  parcels  received  from  overseas  containing  dutiable 
goods,  which  has  been  raised  from  3d.  to  6d.  It  is  proposed  to  further  increase 
income  tax,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  increases  will  have  to  be  made  in 
indirect  taxation  by  way  of  customs  and  excise  duties  and  otherwise.  These 
measures  are  expected  to  yield  £850,000.  It  is  intended  to  place  the  railways 
system  under  the  control  of  a  non-political  board  of  directors,  thus  giving  effect 
to  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  a  recent  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  workings  of  the  railway  department. 

In  general,  the  Government  will  endeavour  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living 
to  offset  the  reduction  in  nominal  wages,  and  Parliament  is  at  present  in  ses- 
sion with  a  program  of  urgent  legislation  to  cover  most  of  the  projects  outlined, 
as  well  as  to  make  special  provision  for  the  sufferers  by  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake which  damaged  Napier  and  Hastings,  in  the  Hawkes  Bay  provincial  dis- 
trict. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  AND  EARTHQUAKE  INSURANCE  RATES 

The  earthquake  has  brought  the  urgency  of  the  situation  to  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  general  agreement  exists  as  to  the  neces- 
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siiv  for  drastic  retrenchment,  if  not  upon  the  methods  to  be  used.  The  chief 
proposals  of  bhe  Government,  which  require  parliamentary  sanction,  are  that  the 
sum  of  £1,500,000  will  be  provided  to  meet  private  and  public  body  needs,  by 
temporarily  utilizing  this  amount  out  of  the  reserve  fund  held  in  London  by 
New  Zealand.  This  fund  is  largely  invested  in  British  Government  securities. 
In  order  to  reinstate  the  fund  and  recoup  the  loss  of  revenue  therefrom,  the 
Government  proposes  to  levy  a  surtax  of  Is.  6d.  per  £100  (equivalent  to  three- 
fort  in hs  of  1  per  cent  or  7\  cents  per  $100)  on  the  value  of  all  insurable  pro- 
perty in  New  Zealand.  The  levy  would  be  made  on  all  insurance  companies 
on  the  basis  of  insurances  effected,  and  in  respect  of  those  who  carry  their  own 
risks  provision  will  be  made  for  the  collection  of  tax  on  the  insurable  value  of 
property  by  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes.  As  an  indication  of  what  the  charges 
are  foi  earthquake  insurance  (to  cover  fire  arising  directly  or  indirectly  from 
such  a  cause),  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  rate  in  Auckland  is  4s.  per  £100 
equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  or  20  cents  per  $100.  Legislation  is  also 
likely  to  be  introduced  to  prevent  exploitation  of  those  who  have  suffered  by 
the  earthquake  and  whose  mortgage  and  similar  liabilities  represent  problems 
in  their  present  state.  The  actual  amount  of  loss  and  property  damage  in  the 
earthquake  area  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  £5,000,000;  this  is  probably  a  con- 
servative figure. 

ADJUSTMENT   TO  LOWER   PRICE  LEVEL 

It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  financial  year  ending  March  31  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  value  of  exports  of  over  20  per  cent  as  compared  with 
returns  for  the  previous  financial  year,  and  though  there  has  been  some  welcome 
advance  in  prices  for  wool  and  some  other  staple  products,  the  prospects  of  the 
value  of  exports  being  appreciably  more  cannot  be  counted  on  for  the  coming 
financial  year.  Imports  must  also  contract  to  the  same  extent,  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  adjust  the  country's  affairs  on  the  basis  of  a  permanently  lower 
level  of  prices. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  situation  continues  to  give  much  concern,  and  as  the 
winter  season  approaches  (winter  begins  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during 
June)  more  unemployment  is  anticipated  with  the  falling  off  of  seasonal  summer 
occupations.  The  Government  Employment  Bureau  reported  17,556  applica- 
tions for  employment  remaining  on  the  books  at  February  2,  1931,  compared 
with  only  2,398  as  at  February  3,  1930. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  face  and  solve  the  economic  problems  with  which  the  country 
is  faced,  and  despite  dullness  of  trade  and  difficulties  accentuated  by  a  disastrous 
earthquake,  both  courage  and  resource  are  being  shown  in  devising  more  than 
ordinary  measures  to  meet  extraordinary  conditions. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  FISH  OIL  AND  FISH  MEAL 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  21,  1931. — Liverpool  is  an  important  marketing  centre 
for  fish  oil,  in  competition  not  only  with  London,  but  in  certain  oils  such  as 
Japanese,  with  the  Continental  markets.  Many  of  the  Liverpool  firms  are 
either  branches  of  London  houses  or  have  branches  in  London.  The  trade  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  two  types  of  dealers — those  who  operate  as  merchants 
buying  from  exporters  and  selling  to  manufacturing  consumers  or  re-exporting, 
and  those  who  operate  as  commission  brokers  or  agents  for  exporters,  selling-- 
as  in  the  case  of  the  merchants — direct  to  manufacturing  consumers  or  other 
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large  buyers.  The  latter  type  of  firm  charge  the  usual  brokerage  commission 
of  2  per  cent,  and  quite  often  have  sole  selling  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  number  of  exporting  companies.  Fish  oil  dealers  frequently  handle  a 
number  of  other  lines  such  as  seed  and  vegetable  oils,  tallows,  fats,  etc.,  as  the 
customers  who  buy  fish  oil  often  require  the  other  products  mentioned  in  their 
business — as,  for  example,  do  soap  makers  and  margarine  manufacturers. 

Apart  from  cod  liver  oil,  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  whale,  cod,  herring, 
sardine.  Japanese  mixed,  shark  and  seal  oil  are  the  kinds  common  to  this  market. 
The  finer  types  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  soaps,  or  after  deodoriza- 
tion  and  hydrogenation,  for  food  purposes.  Lower  grades  are  required  by  the 
mechanical  trades,  while  leather  manufacturers  provide  an  outlet  for  such  a 
product  as  the  Newfoundland  cod  oil,  which  is  held  in  special  repute  by  them. 

Merchants  state  that  fish  oil  prices  for  this  season  are  unusually  low,  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  normal  trend  of  the  market.  This  abnormal  condition 
they  attribute  to  the  enormous  production  of  whale  oil,  which  for  this  season 
is  estimated  at  500,000  tons,  or  150,000  tons  more  than  last  year.  Consequently, 
whale  oil  prices  have  dropped  from  £25  ($121.66)  per  ton  for  No.  1  pale  (as 
quoted  last  season)  to  £13  ($63.26)  per  ton  ex  ship's  tank.  The  other  grades 
of  whale  oil — Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 — can  each  be  estimated  at  approximately  £2 
($9.73)  per  ton  lower  than  the  preceding  grade.  Most  of  the  whale  oil  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  large  combine  and  consequently  it  is  not  on  the  open  market 
like  other  fish  oils.  Another  factor  depressing  the  trade  is  the  general  lowering 
of  world  values  in  other  commodities,  fish  oil,  for  example,  having  to  compete 
in  some  trades  with  linseed  oil. 

Herring  oil  imported  from  Norway,  Germany,  Iceland,  and  Japan  is  quoted 
at  £10  ($48.66)  to  £12  ($58.40)  per  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  graded 
according  to  colour,  the  best  being  a  pale  oil  with  a  96-per-cent  or  more  saponi- 
fication; and  not  more  than  4  per  cent  free  fatty  acid. 

Japanese  mixed  oil  sold  on  sample  f.a.q.  in  drums  averages  about  10s.  6d. 
($2.55)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds),  while  Japanese  dark  fish  oil  is  about  £1  ($4.86 ) 
per  ton  cheaper.  Pale  sardine  oil  usually  imported  from  Japan,  Spain,  and 
Norway  is  quoted  at  12s.  ($2.92)  per  cwt.  in  drums. 

Newfoundland  cod  oil  prices  are  purely  nominal  as  stocks  available  are 
limited.    Quotations  average  about  £26  ($126.53)  per  ton  c.i.f. 

Liverpool  dealers  are  keenly  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian producers  of  pilchard  oil,  which  comes  into  competition  with  sardine  and 
herring  oil,  and  in  finer  grades  could  be  used  for  hard  soap  manufactures. 
Interested  shippers  are  referred  to  Trade  Inquiries  on  page  619. 

FISH  MEAL 

Prior  to  the  war  the  use  of  fish  meal  for  live  stock  feeding  was  relatively 
unknown  in  this  area,  but  the  stringent  wartime  conditions  brought  this  by- 
product to  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  its  sale  has  been  growing  ever  since. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  recommends  that  5  per  cent  by 
weight  per  day  of  total  feeds  to  pigs  could  be  made  up  of  fish  meal,  while  cows 
in  milk  be  given  1  pound  per  day.  Agriculturists,  however,  have  not  yet  begun 
to  feed  their  live  stock  on  anything  like  that  proportion.  According  to  dealers, 
it  is  used  mostly  for  poultry  and  pigs,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  cattle.  White 
fish  meal — i.e.  meal  from  haddock,  halibut,  cod,  and  the  like  types — made  up  to 
contain  60  per  cent  protein,  and  about  15  to  20  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime,  is 
recognized  as  the  most  suitable  for  feed  purposes.  One  well-known  dealer  states 
that  a  good  fish-meal  feed  must  be  guaranteed  to  have  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
fat,  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  albumenoids,  and  a  maximum  of  1  per  cent  salt. 
Another  dealer  stated  one  of  the  best  fish  meals  he  receives  contains  protein, 
65  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  7-9  per  cent;  oil,  3-5  per  cent;   and  salt,  1-1 
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per  cent.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  fish  meal  with  very  low  oil  and  salt 
content,  and  containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent  moisture  was  stressed  by  all 
local  merchants. 

English  manufacturers  at  the  chief  fishing  ports  of  Hull,  Grimsby,  Aber- 
deen, etc.,  rover  the  ma] or  part  of  the  home  market,  and  do  a  considerable 
export  trade  as  well.  Manufacturers  may  sell  direct  to  retail  buyers,  and  quite 
often  to  the  farmer  under  established  brands.  The  product  is  packed  in  1-cwt. 
bags.  The  average  price  quoted  for  week  ending  March  11  in  Liverpool  ex  mill 
or  store  per  ton  was  £18  10s.  ($90.03). 

Importers  in  Liverpool  are  mainly  interested  in  overseas  supplies  of  fish 
meal  foi  re-export  to  Germany  and  the  Continent,  and  frequently  request  that 
c.i.f.  Hamburg  prices  be  submitted  to  them,  along  with  samples  and  guaranteed 
analyses.    The  recognized  method  of  payment  is  cash  against  documents. 

Coarser  grades  of  fish  meal,  darker  in  colour,  and  with  a  higher  oil  content 
than  "  feed  "  fish  meal,  are  also  sold  on  the  market  for  fertilizer  purposes. 
Interested  Canadian  shippers  are  referred  to  Trade  Inquiry  on  page  619. 


CANADIAN   CATTLE   PRICES   IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  2,  1931. — A  well-known  firm  of  live  stock  agents  in  Glasgow 
state  (April  1)  that  it  is  their  opinion  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
trade  in  Canadian  cattle  in  Scotland  from  now  on.  The  following  are  prices 
realized  at  a  recent  sale: — 


WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  SOLD  AT  MERKLANDS  WHARF,  GLASGOW, 

ON  MARCH  30,  1931 


Coloured 


Cattle 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Cattle 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Cwt. 
22 

Hi"!  2+  i;> 

23  


10i. 
21i. 
20  , 
20  . 
20  , 
19  . 


£ 

s. 

$ 

Cattle 

Cwt. 

£ 

s. 

25 

15 

(125  31) 

2 

18  

20 

10 

24 

15 

(120  45) 

2 

m  

Hi  

23 

0 

26 

5 

(127  74) 

1 

24 

15 

23 

10 

(114  36) 

2 

20|  

22 

15 

24 

0 

(116  80) 

1 

10  

23 

0 

24 

5 

(118  01) 

2 

19  

20 

15 

23 

0 

(111  93) 

2 

19|  

.  ..  21 

5 

23 

0 

(111  93) 

2 

19  

21 

10 

22 

10 

(109  49) 

2 

19  

21 

15 

22 

0 

(107  06) 

Blacks 


Cwt. 
19J.. 
19*..  .. 
19  ..  .. 

104.. 
Note. — Cwt. 


£ 

s. 

$ 

Cattle 

Cwt. 

£ 

s. 

21 

15 

(105  85) 

2 

19|  

20 

15 

21 

10 

(104  63) 

2 

18*  

20 

0 

20 

15 

(100  98) 

2 

20  

22 

5 

23 

0 

(111  93) 

ii*  .   1'.  f 

91  

19 

10 

112  lbs. 


(Ill  93) 


(111  93) 

(100  98) 

(103  41) 

(104  63) 


(100  98) 
(  97  33) 
(108  27) 
(  94  89) 


Although  sold  as  stores,  the  bulk  of  these  cattle  would  be  killed  for  beef. 

Fats 


Cattle 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cwt. 
11 
10| 
10 
134. 
Hi. 
2H 


10i 

94. 


£ 

s. 

Heifer 

Cwt. 

£ 

s. 

24 

10 

(119  23) 

1 

104  

20 

0 

24 

5 

(118  01) 

1 

10  

21 

0 

23 

0 

(111  93) 

Cow 

27 

0 

(131  40) 

1 

m  

,     ,  16 

5 

24 

0 

(116  80) 

1 

12  

.  ..  17 

15 

23 

0 

(111  93) 

1 

11  

.   ,  15 

10 

24 

15 

(120  45) 

1 

m  

14 

5 

20 

10 

(  99  76) 

1 

ii  

13 

10 

21 

15 

(105  85) 

1 

10 

21 

0 

(102  20) 

15 

5 

(  74  21) 

(  97  33) 


(  79  07) 

(  86  38) 

(  75  43) 

(  69  34) 

(  65  69) 
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Bulls 


Bull  Cwt.  £  s.  $ 

1  18    26  0  (126  53) 

1  14-1   20  0  (  97  33) 

1  144   23  0  (111  93) 

1  13    21  5  (103  41) 

1  16    22  5  (108  27) 

1  14    20  15  (100  98) 

1  14i   19  10  (  94  89) 

1  131   20  10  (  99  76) 


Bull       Cwt.  £    s.  $ 

15    22    0  (107  06) 

13    22    0  (107  06) 

12|   17  10  (  85  16) 

13    21    0  (102  20) 

12i   19  15  (  96  11) 

121   19    5  (  93  67) 

13i   18  10  (  90  03) 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  China,  will 
be  in  British  Columbia  until  May  16. 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
who  is  to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan, 
will  arrive  in  Vancouver  on  May  15.   Mr.  Langley's  itinerary  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  Tune  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..  ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Langley  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with  Mr.  T. 
Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Edmonton ;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 


BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  March  10,  1931. — The  general  business  situation  in  Hongkong 
continues  to  give  little  room  for  optimism,  and  to-day's  quotations  may  be  fairly 
described  as  dull.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  Chinese  New  Year  over  and 
many  local  concerns  commencing  a  new  fiscal  year,  it  is  apropos  to  review  the 
outlook  of  the  business  community  and  attempt  to  gauge  the  results  of  the  last 
year  and  the  possible  trend  of  the  future. 

SILVER   EXCHANGE  POSITION 

Among  the  principal  features  of  the  local  situation,  the  exchange  question 
remains  of  paramount  importance.  The  precipitous  fall  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
record  low  levels  has  exceeded  all  general  anticipations.  When  the  dollar 
remained  for  some  months  at  approximately  30  cents  it  was  hoped  that,  even 
if  its  exchange  value  did  not  increase,  stability  might  at  least  be  obtained  at 
this  point,  but  successive  drops  have  now  brought  it  to  a  value  of  roughly  23 
cents,  the  lowest  rate  of  recent  times. 
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Various  opinions  are  expressed  by  experts  as  to  future  trend  of  silver  prices, 
these  being  frequently  based  on  comparisons  between  the  production  of  the 
metal  and  the  consumptive  requirements  throughout  the  world.  The  matters 
of  possible  stabilization  and  of  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  basis 
of  currency  issues  are  also  being  investigated.  Economic  and  financial  experts 
from  tlu1  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  giving  particular  attention 
bo  these  matters  in  both  Hongkong  and  China,  but  no  indications  are  apparent 
of  any  definite  moves  on  the  part  of  governmental  authorities  to  stabilize  their 
currencies  or  to  place  them  on  new  bases. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  importer  in  Hongkong,  the  silver 
situation  as  it  is  at  present  means  that  business  can  be  done  only  when  pay- 
ment has  been  made  or  guaranteed  for  orders  placed  with  exporters  in  gold 
countries,  when  exchange  has  already  been  fixed  or  when  unusually  favourable 
prices  permit  a  reasonable  speculation  that  the  cost  of  goods  after  transit  and 
landing  will  still  be  competitive  in  spite  of  further  declines  in  exchange.  It  is 
obvious  that  import  trade,  under  such  conditions,  must  be  seriously  restricted. 
Actually,  goods  now  being  brought  into  Hongkong  are  for  immediate  delivery 
as  stocks  are  extremely  low,  and  all  buyers  are  holding  off  on  the  chance  of 
placing  orders  at  times  of  higher  silver  values.  The  flow  of  imports  also  is 
principally  that  of  necessities,  increasing  prices  having  greatly  reduced  the 
general  buying  power  of  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  market. 

For  the  present  the  outlook,  from  the  point  of  view  of  exchange,  is  indeed 
gloomy.  New  lines  are  of  practically  no  interest  to  importers  who  see  their  busi- 
ness in  those  which  they  have  sold  freely  for  some  time  dwindling  steadily,  and 
who  have  on  occasion  suffered  financial  loss  from  legitimate  transactions  at 
particular  periods  when  declines  in  exchange  were  most  serious. 

Regardless,  however,  of  how  seriously  the  silver  slump  has  affected  import 
trade  into  Hongkong  and  South  China,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  goods  in  these  markets  has  never  been  as  dependent  on  any  other 
basis  as  it  has  been  on  the  demand  for  essential  commodities.  In  any  area  of 
low  individual  purchasing  power  it  is  axiomatic  that  imports  of  luxuries  are 
small,  and  this  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  Hongkong.  To  the  extent 
therefore  that  necessities  are  still  demanded,  trade  in  these  lines  is  continuing, 
but  certainly  not  with  the  freedom  which  prevails  under  normal  conditions. 

If  one  seeks  any  further  evidence  for  optimism  as  to  the  future,  he  may 
find  it  in  the  attitude  of  numerous  importers  who  undertake  to  place  orders  at 
any  time  when  silver  rises  to  higher  levels  than  those  of  to-day,  and  who  expect 
more  favourable  general  conditions  within  six  months,  a  year  or  other  estimated 
periods.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  also  that  the  import  community,  faced 
with  a  protracted  period  of  dull  business  in  the  past  and  few  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  future,  are  unusually  alert  for  every  opportunity,  however  small,  of 
carrying  on  trade. 

Annual  financial  statements  of  a  number  of  the  larger  public  utility,  manu- 
facturing, and  banking  companies  operating  in  Hongkong  reveal  that,  whereas 
trade  during  1930  was  admittedly  fraught  with  unusually  difficult  conditions, 
the  year's  business  resulted,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactorily.  The  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  for  example,  closed  their  year's  business 
with  a  substantial  profit;  and  various  other  concerns,  in  their  reports  to  share- 
holders, stress  the  obstacles  encountered  throughout  their  last  fiscal  year  but 
show  fair  balances  carried  forward  to  1931  accounts. 

SOUTH  CHINA 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  encouragement  that  political  conditions  in  South 
China  have  shown  for  some  time  a  tendency  to  improve  to  a  point  where  mili- 
tary operations  between  various  governments  and  individual  groups  are  trivial 
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or  non-existent,  and  where  also  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  community  is  more 
peaceful  than  for  some  time  and  more  inclined  towards  co-operation  in  economic 
progress.  The  most  serious  deterrent  to  improvement  in  general  conditions — 
the  war  between  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi — appears  to  be  practically  over, 
although  the  Kwangtung  army  is  still  being  maintained  at  full  strength  and  at 
a  monthly  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  possible  diversion  of  part  of 
such  amounts  to  use  in  public  works,  in  addition  to  those  now  being  prosecuted, 
and  the  release  of  part  of  it  also,  now  collected  as  taxes,  among  the  public,  would 
greatly  stimulate  the  consuming  power  in  the  most  important  area  of  South 
China  and  may  very  possibly  be  a  reality  in  the  fairly  near  future. 

The  pushing  forward  of  many  public  works  by  the  various  governments 
is  a  feature  of  conditions  which  is  quite  encouraging.  The  influence  of  the 
authorities  in  both  forcing  and  leading  the  population  towards  higher  standards 
of  living  is  a  factor  in  the  market  situation  which,  although  of  indefinite  import, 
is  undoubtedly  leading  to  increasing  consumption  of  imported  commodities. 
With  all  governments  in  South  China  committed  to  progressive  policies,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  current  peaceful  conditions  and  the  gradual  adoption 
of  progressive  principles  are  influences  which  are  bound  to  reflect  favourably  on 
import  trade. 

HONGKONG  TRADE  RETURNS 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Hongkong  during  the  month  of  January, 
1931,  was  HK$64,832,189— approximately  $15,235,000  Canadian  currency. 
Imports  from  Canada  during  the  month  were  valued  at  HK$496,538,  or  approxi- 
mately $116,700  Canadian  currency.  Although,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  local  currency,  it  is  questionable  whether  comparisons  of  the  type  are 
legitimate,  it  is  possibly  of  interest  to  note  that  January's  total  imports  into 
Hongkong  exceeded  by  about  $2,000,000  (Canadian  currency)  the  average 
monthly  imports  during  the  last  nine  months  of  1930.  Compared  on  a  similar 
basis,  imports  from  Canada  in  January  of  this  year  are  some  $22,250  in  excess 
of  the  monthly  average  for  the  same  period.  A  slight  increase  is  also  apparent 
in  the  proportion  of  imports  from  Canada  to  those  from  all  countries  during 
the  month,  this  being  0-77  per  cent  as  against  0*6  per  cent  for  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  past  year. 

What  the  situation  would  have  been  had  imports  from  Canada  of  flour  and 
dried  fish  been  of  normal  volume  is  an  interesting  speculation.  Imports  of 
Canadian  flour  during  the  month  were  valued  at  approximately  $46,550,  and 
those  of  dried  salted  herring  at  $35,600,  these  figures  being  far  below  the  aver- 
ages for  any  recent  comparable  periods,  although  the  latter  shows  an  encourag- 
ing improvement  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  season. 

NOTES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  COMMODITIES 

Flour. — The  local  flour  market  remains  dull,  with  business  being  done  with 
extreme  caution.  Reports  of  increased  exports  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Shanghai 
for  milling  there  have  had  a  very  disturbing  effect  on  the  local  demand  for 
flour,  and  this,  added  to  the  favourable  position  in  which  Australian  exporters 
find  themselves  on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  their  currency,  is  damaging 
imports  of  the  Canadian  product. 

It  is  reported  that  considerable  stocks  have  been  dumped  on  the  market 
through  failures  of  some  dealers  who  have  not  protected  themselves  against 
fluctuations  in  exchange.  This  is  also  hindering  an  improvement  in  the  general 
morale  of  buyers. 

Lumber. — Prices  have  been  forced  to  extremely  low  levels  by  United  States 
exporters,  No.  3  common  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  having  been  quoted  c.i.f. 
at  $18.50  and  $19  per  1,000  feet.  Until  the  market  shows  some  advances  there 
will  obviously  be  little  interest  shown  by  shippers  in  Canada. 
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I. rather. — Business  in  Canadian  upper  leather  is  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
and  shipments  received  in  January  exceed  those  from  any  other  countries 
exporting  calf  and  patent  leathers  to  Hongkong.  Recent  cabled  reports  of 
stronger  tones  in  the  hide  market  have  encouraged  importers  to  place  larger 
orders  than  usual,  and  shipments  during  the  next  few  months  are  expected  to 
be  heavy.  Increased  business  in  sole  leathers  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question 
until  Canadian  tanners  devote  more  attention  to  the  production  of  low-priced 
lines.  The  demand  for  low-grade  and  inexpensive  sole  leather  is  insistent  and 
extensive,  imports  of  this  commodity  running  to  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

( >keese. — Trade  returns  for  January,  1931,  show  that  no  cheese  was  imported 
from  Canada  during  the  month.  Business  in  this  product  has  declined  very 
seriously,  competition  from  the  United  States  and  Holland  having  tended 
towards  this  result.  The  type  now  in  greatest  demand  is  a  skim-milk  processed 
cheese  in  1 -pound  and  5-pound  blocks  selling  at  20  cents  per  pound  or  less  c.i.f. 
Hongkong. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1930* 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Chicago,  April  6,  1931. — The  total  United  States  import  and  export  trade 
during  the  year  1930  dropped  below  that  of  the  five-year  average  1922-26. 
Total  trade  "amounted  to  $6,904,482,000,  as  compared  with  $9,640,356,000  in 

1929.  a  decline  of  $2,735,874,000  or  28-38  per  cent,  according  to  returns  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  five-year 
average  1922-26  was  $8,296,204,000,  and  the  drop  from  this  average  figure 
is  16-77  per  cent. 

United  States  imports  fell  from  $4,399,361,000  in  1929  to  $3,061,091,000  in 

1930,  a  fall  of  30-42  per  cent.  This  compares  with  a  fall  of  20-17  per  cent  from 
the  five-year  average  importation  for  the  years  1922-26,  which  amounted  to 
$3,834,451,000.  Total  exports  in  1930  showed  a  loss  of  26-66  per  cent  from 
those  of  1929,  dropping  from  $5,240,995,000  in  that  year  to  $3,843,391,000  in 
1930,  a  drop  of  $1,397,604,000.  The  average  export  for  the  years  1922-26 
amounted  to  $4,461,753,000,  with  a  resulting  loss  in  1930  of  13-86  per  cent. 

Although  in  1929  Canada  bought  more  from  and  sold  more  to  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country,  in  1930  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  slightly  exceeded  those  to  Canada,  but  imports  from  Canada  still 
maintained  their  primary  position.  United  States  exports  to  Canada  in  1930 
amounted  to  $659,326,000  as  compared  with  $948,446,000  in  1929,  accounting 
for  17-155  per  cent  and  18-1  per  cent  respectively  of  total  United  States  exports. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $678,108,000  in  1930  as  compared 
with  $848,000,000  in  1929,  or  17-64  per  cent  and  16-18  per  cent  for  the  respec- 
tive years. 

In  1929  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $503,496,000  and  formed  11-4 
per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  imports,  whereas  in  1930  they  dropped  to 
$402,306,000,  but  nevertheless  made  up  13-14  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade 
for  that  year.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $329,751,000 
in  1929  and  in  1930  at  $209,983,000—7-49  per  cent  and  6-86  per  cent  respec- 
tively of  the  total  import  trade. 

With  the  exception  of  Soviet  Russia  in  Europe,  both  import  and  export 
trade  with  all  countries  showed  declines.  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia  increased 
from  $81,548,000  in  1929  to  $111,362,000  in  1930,  while  imports  increased  slightly 
from  $21,520,000  in  1929  to  $21,963,000  in  1930.  Exports  from  the  United  States 


*  Figures  for  twelve  months  ending  December,  1930,  corrected  to  January  24.  1931,  sub- 
ject to  revision,  furnished  by  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 
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to  Belgium  declined  from  $114,854,000  in  1929  to  $86,003,000  in  1930;  to  France, 
from  $265,592,000  to  $223,961,000;  to  Germany,  from  $410,448,000  to  $278,- 
237,000;  to  Argentina,  from  $210,288,000  to  $129,829,000;  and  to  Japan,  from 
$259,128,000  to  $164,658,000. 

Imports  from  Germany  fell  from  $254,688,000  in  1929  to  $176,984,000  in 
1930,  while  those  from  France  amounted  to  $113,775,000  in  1930  as  compared 
with  $171,485,000  in  1929.  Imports  from  Japan  declined  from  $431,873,000  in 
1929  to  $279,113,000  in  1930,  while  those  from  British  Malaya  amounted  to 
$144,032,000  as  compared  with  $239,164,000  in  1929. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise by  principal  countries  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December,  1929  and  1930:— 

Exports  Imports 


Country- 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

,  .  114,854 

86.003 

74,048 

51,547 

6,122 

5,061 

46,129 

29,584 

51,443 

40,243 

4,561 

3,181 

France   

265,592 

223,961 

171,485 

113,775 

410,448 

278,237 

254,688 

176,984 

16.741 

12,554 

17,757 

11,762 

Italy  

153,968 

100,424 

117,067 

79,334 

128,295 

104,916 

83,853 

51,193 

23,647 

20,281 

21,235 

18,221 

Soviet  Russia  in  Europe  

81,548 

111.362 

21,520 

21,963 

82,121 

57.707 

36,059 

25,362 

Sweden  

58,704 

44.922 

52,986 

45,513 

Switzerland  

12,499 

11,349 

48,350 

31,276 

848,000 

678,108 

329,751 

209.983 

948.446 

659,326 

503,496 

402,306 

.   .  .  90,756 

68.262 

44.770 

38,627 

133,863 

116,214 

117,738 

80,293 

Cuba  

128,909 

93,561 

207,421 

122,039 

14,190 

9.272 

8,465 

7,255 

Argentina  

210.288 

129.829 

117,581 

71,890 

Brazil  

108,788 

53,805 

207,686 

130,854 

Chile  

46,409 

102,025 

54,785 

Colombia  

48.983 

25.130 

103,525 

97,139 

Ecuador  

6.069 

4.865 

5,830 

5,554 

26,176 

15,722 

30,167 

21,284 

Uruguay   

28.245 

21,432 

18,677 

12.354 

45,325 

32.969 

51,224 

36,868 

55,360 

45,196 

149,332 

104,148 

14,641 

9.601 

239,164 

144,032 

China  

124,164 

89.391 

166,233 

101,465 

Hongkong   

19.566 

16,980 

11,665 

9,007 

45,651 

30,398 

82,301 

57.890 

259,128 

164,658 

431,873 

279,113 

85,530 

64.935 

125,792 

109,390 

Australia  

150,110 

76,082 

31,968 

17,453 

New  Zealand  

39,462 

29,827 

20,834 

11,621 

63,751 

39,131 

9,656 

6,971 

Egypt  

14,027 

8.904 

39,675 

13,590 

Tables  below  are  indicative  of  the  declines  in  both  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1930  as  compared  with  1929,  showing  such  imports 
and  exports  by  commodity  groups. 


GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Animals  and  Animal  Products,  Edible.— 1929,  $142,258,000;    1930,  $96,866,000. 
Animals  and  Animal  Products,  Inedible.— 1929,  $396,733,000;    1980,  $254,199,000. 
Vegetable  Food  Products  and  Beverages.— -1929,  $818,724,000;   1930,  $596,834,000. 
Vegetable  Products,  Inedible,  except  Fibres  and  Wood.— 1929,  $553,660,000;   1930,  $363,- 
918,000. 

Textiles.— 1929,  $1,001,909;   1930,  $600,710,000. 

Wood  and  Paper.— 1929,  $377,328,000;    1930,  $319,454,000. 

Non-metallic  Minerals.— 1929,  $306,050,000;    1930,  $245,830,000. 

Metals  and  Manufactures,  except  Machinery  and  Vehicles. — 1929,  $395,952,000;  1930, 
$266,383,000. 
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Imports  of  Merchandise  into  the  United  States — Concluded 

Machinery  and  Vehicles.— 1929,  $42,201,000;   1930,  $30,419,000. 
Chemicals  and  Related  Products.— 1929,  $144,062,000;    1930,  $112,127,000. 
Miscellaneous.— 1929,  $220,48-1,000;    1930,  $173,346,000. 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Animals  and  Animal  Products,  Edible,— 1929,  $244,247,000';    1930,  $186,854,000. 
Animals  and  Animal  Products,  Inedible— 1929,  $117,935,000;   1930,  $91,465,000. 
Vegetable  Food  Products  and  Beverages.— 1929,  $.509,646,000;   1930,  $354,327,000. 
Vegetable  Products,  Inedible,  except  Fibres  and  Wood.— 1929,  $303,061,000;  1930,  $262,- 
706,000. 

Textties.— 1929,  $979,225,000;   1930,  $639,851,000. 

Wood  and  Paper.— 1929,  $210,843,000;  1930,  $153,857,000. 

Non-metallic  Minerals ^-1929,  $739,697,000;    1930,  $641,835,000. 

Me  tab  and  Manufactures,  except  Machinery  and  Vehicles.— 1929,  $535,888,000;  1930, 
$354,110,000. 

Machinery  and  Vehicles.— 1929,  $1,200,761,000;    1980,  $838,463,000. 
Chemicals  and  Related  Products.— 1929,  $152,108,000;   1930,  $127,985,000. 
Miscellaneous.— 1929,  $163,665,000;    1930,  $135,370,000. 

ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Notes  on  Certain  Imports 

[Note. — 1  bolivar  equals  19*3  cents  United  States.    Import  duties  shown  below  bear  a 
surcharge  of  56^  per  cent  on  the  duty] 

FOODSTUFFS 

Panama,  R.P.,  March  26,  1931. — The  total  imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Vene- 
zuela in  1929  exceeded  60,000,000  bolivars,  or  approximately  $12,000,000. 
Venezuela  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  but  attention  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  production  of  coffee  and  cocoa  for  export,  crops  of  most  of  which  are 
produced  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  That  other  lines  of  foodstuffs  sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  requirements  are  not  supplied  from  domestic  sources  is  due 
mainly  to  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  community,  together 
with  a  shortage  of  farm  labourers.  This  latter  factor  is  recognized  by  the 
Government,  and  recently  proposals  have  been  made  to  initiate  a  colonization 
scheme  with  the  object  of  inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  country. 

An  exception  to  the  above  is  the  cattle-raising  industry,  but  here  again, 
while  local  needs  are  supplied,  there  is  no  surplus  available  for  export.  Extend- 
ing from  the  Northern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  follows  the  Caribbean 
coast  to  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  south,  is  a  huge  tract  of  level  pasture 
land,  eminently  suited  to  cattle  raising,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  to  date, 
although  foreign  interests  acquired  land  in  this  area  some  years  ago  and  erected 
a  large  refrigerating  plant  at  Puerto  Cabello,  on  the  north  coast,  adapted  for 
the  preparation  and  export  of  frozen  beef. 

The  dairy  industry  centres  mainly  around  Maracay  in  the  vicinity  of 
Caracas,  and  have  been  fostered  by  General  Gomez,  whose  estates  are  in  this 
area.  Pure-bred  stock  has  been  imported  and  modern  pasteurization  plants 
installed.  The  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  Caracas,  the  capital,  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  fresh  milk  are  supplied  from  there. 

FLOUR 

Wheat  flour  is  the  principal  food  product  imported  into  Venezuela.  Wheat 
is  not  grown  within  the  country  in  commercial  quantities,  and  there  is  no  estab- 
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lished  flour-milling  industry.  Consequently  the  total  requirements  must  be 
imported.  According  to  Venezuela's  trade  returns,  imports  of  flour  in  1929 
were  valued  at  Bs. 10,041,629  as  compared  with  Bs.10,764,721  in  1928  and 
Bs. 10, 189,622  in  1927.  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  trade,  imports  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  to  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello  for  Caracas  and 
district  in  1929  amounted  to  Bs.6,591,960,  while  imports  to  Maracaibo  were 
valued  at  Bs. 2,456,332.  These  figures  would  include  Canadian  as  well  as  United 
States  flour. 

Exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Venezuela  in  1928 
and  1929  are  given  below.  Canada's  exports  in  1930  showed  a  sharp  decline  to 
45.673  barrels  valued  at  $262,692. 

1928  1929 
Bbl.  $  Bbl.  $ 

United  States  fcal.  year)  .  .  .  .  226,677  1,592,692  278,275  1,845,015 
Canada  (fiscal  year)   99,012  671,213         95,019  556,166 

A  large  share  of  the  trade  in  flour  is  controlled  by  a  few  relatively  large 
import  firms  in  Caracas  and  Maracaibo,  and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a  new  brand.  There  are  four  well-known  American  and  Canadian  brands 
which  at  present  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Shipments  are  generally  made  in 
cotton  sacks  of  98  and  196  pounds  net,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  limited  trade 
in  small  sacks  for  household  use.  Shipments  from  Eastern  Atlantic  ports  are 
made  direct  to  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo,  and  transhipment 
is  usually  made  direct  from  the  customs  house  by  truck  to  the  importer's  ware- 
house, so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  handling. 

The  import  duty  on  flour  is  Bs.0-25  (4-8  cents)  per  kilo  gross  weight. 

CONFECTIONERY 

There  is  an  important  trade  in  this  product  in  Venezuela.  Imports  of  sweet 
biscuits  in  1929  were  valued  at  Bs.609,366,  while  imports  of  unsweetened  bis- 
cuits were  valued  at  Bs. 773, 145.  Soda  and  cream  crackers  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States,  whereas  the  more  expensive  types  of  biscuit  are 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Soda  crackers  are  sold  in  2-J-  and  5-pound 
square  sealed  tins,  and  there  is  also  a  demand  for  sodas  wrapped  in  cellophane, 
packed  three  biscuits  to  the  package.  Packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible 
since  the  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 

There  is  a  limited  but  steady  demand  for  chocolates  in  fancy  packages, 
particularly  in  the  medium  and  more  expensive  qualities. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

As  stated  previously,  the  dairy  industry  is  practically  confined  to  the 
Caracas  area,  and  consequently  imports  of  dairy  products  go  mainly  to  Mara- 
caibo. Butter  is  the  most  important  item  and,  due  to  the  climate,  must  be 
packed  in  sealed  tins.  Total  exports  of  butter  in  1929  from  the  United  States 
to  Venezuela,  mainly  to  Maracaibo,  were  valued  at  $178,517.  Denmark  is  the 
principal  supplier  to  the  other  Venezuelan  centres.  Imports  of  American-type 
cheese  are  relatively  small,  although  total  imports  amounted  to  Bs. 1,622,232 
in  1929. 

Imports  of  canned  milk  in  1929  were  valued  at  Bs. 2,096,428,  of  which 
Maracaibo  took  Bs.1,373,842,  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Exports  from  the 
latter  in  1929  were  as  follows:  condensed  (sweetened),  $66,859;  evaporated, 
$74,384;  and  powdered,  $188,325.  Imports  of  powdered  milk  are  increasing 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  other  varieties  due,  it  is  stated,  to  the  fact  that 
the  import  duty,  which  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
namely  Bs.0-75  per  kilo.  Consequently  the  powdered  milk  is  relatively  cheaper 
for  household  use. 
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PACKING   HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

The  most  important  item  in  this  group  is  hog's  lard:  imports  in  1929  were 
valued  at  Bs.7,570,874.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  supplier,  although  Hol- 
land has  been  obtaining  an  increasing  share  of  this  trade  during  the  past  two 
years.    It  is  reported  that  the  lard  from  Holland  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Imports  of  hams  and  shoulders  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  import 
statistics,  but  exports  from  the  United  States,  the  principal  supplier  in  1929, 
were  valued  at  8410,877.  Hams  in  medium  and  smaller  sizes  are  most  popular 
and  are  wrapped  in  a  moisture-proof  tar  covering.  The  consumption  of  bacon 
is  small  and  confined  principally  to  foreigners.  United  States  exports  were 
valued  at  $58,737  in  1929. 

FISH  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  canned  sardines  in  1929  were  valued  at  Bs. 2,617,435,  canned 
salmon  at  Bs. 750, 035,  and  other  canned  fish  at  Bs. 891, 109.  For  sardines,  Spain 
is  the  principal  supplier.  France  is  an  important  factor  in  this  trade,  and  Cali- 
fornia n  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  are  also  prominent.  Canadian  sardines  are 
in  the  market.  The  Dominion  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  canned  salmon.  Mainly 
pinks  and  chums  are  consumed.  The  most  popular  packing  is  in  1-pound  tall 
tins.   There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  red  salmon. 

Dried  codfish  is  imported  into  Maracaibo  in  relatively  small  quantities. 
Whole  codfish,  without  heads,  dry  cured,  are  in  demand.  The  consumption  of 
other  classes  of  imported  fish  products  is  small. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Canned  fruits  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  value  of  Bs.916.905,  mainly 
from  the  United  States.  The  principal  varieties  in  demand  are  peaches,  pears, 
pineapples,  prunes,  and  apricots,  in  the  order  named.  Imports  of  canned  vege- 
tables were  valued  at  Bs. 398,309,  consisting  mainly  of  asparagus,  peas,  soups, 
tomatoes,  and  tomato  sauce.  In  both  fruits  and  vegetables  consumption  is 
limited  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  local  products:  these  are  available 
throughout  the  year  at  low  prices.  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
in  the  market. 

In  1929  the  United  States  exported  fresh  apples  to  Venezuela  in  boxes  to 
the  value  of  $48,643,  and  apples  in  barrels  to  the  value  of  $8,255.  Transporta- 
tion would  be  the  most  important  problem  in  this  trade  from  Canada. 

POTATOES 

There  are  no  available  figures  covering  the  domestic  production  of  potatoes 
in  Venezuela,  but  it  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
such  as  would  permit  an  increase  in  this  production  and  at  present,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  reducing  imports  to  adjust  the  trade  balance,  producers  are  being 
urged  to  take  steps  towards  this  end. 

Imports  of  potatoes  in  1929"  were  valued  at  Bs.1,454,421  ($279,676). 
Exports  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela  amounted  to  100,223 
bushels  valued  at  $122,060.  Holland  contributes  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
imports.  Undoubtedly  Canadian  potatoes  reach  the  Venezuelan  market  through 
New  York  commission  firms,  and  shipments  would  have  to  be  made  via  that 
port.  Due  to  lack  of  cold-storage  facilities,  shipments  must  be  made  at  regular 
intervals.   Dutch  packing  is  in  open  crates  of  23  kilos  net  or  25  kilos  gross. 

The  import  duty  on  potatoes  is  (Bs.0-075)  approximately  1^  cents  per  kilo 
(2-2  pounds).   Shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  certificate. 
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TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1930 

Hercule  Barre,  Caxadiax  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  March  17,  1931. — The  total  trade  of  France  with  Canada  for  the 
calendar  year  1930  is  valued  at  906.003.000  francs  ($35,669,409)  compared 
with  1.430.110.000  francs  (S56.303.543)  in  1929— a  decrease  of  524.107.000  francs 
iS20.G34.133). 

This  decline  affects  both  imports  and  exports,  but  whereas  exports  to 
Canada  decreased  by  128.014.000  francs  ($5,039,921),  or  21-82  per  cent, 
imports  into  France  from  Canada  show  a  decrease  of  396,190.000  francs  ($15,- 
598.032),  or  46-97  per  cent. 

The  trade  balance  between  the  two  countries,  which  in  1929  was  much  in 
favour  of  Canada  to  the  extent  of  over  256,776.000  francs,  has  now  become 
favourable  to  France  to  the  extent  of  a  little  over  11,000,000  francs,  or  $472,480. 

IMPORTS  IXTO  FRANCE  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  into  France  from  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1930  amounted  to 
447.350,000  francs  ($17,612,204),  compared  with  843,540,000  francs  ($33,210,- 
236)  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  nearly  47  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  the  decrease 
of  396,190,000  francs  ($15,598,032)  is  due  to  the  great  falling  off  in  exports  of 
cereals  (including  bran),  which  show  a  decrease  of  349,811,000  francs  ($13,- 
772,080),  or  88-29  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  list  of  thirty  leading  commodities  imported  into  France  from  the 
Dominion,  twenty  items  show  decreases.  The  items  showing  the  greatest 
decreases  besides  wheat  are:  canned  and  dried  fish  (22.602.000  francs),  zinc 
(10,179,000  francs),  wood-pulp  1 6.662.000  francs),  copper  (6.326.000  francs), 
machinery  (5.819.000  francs),  and  nickel  (3,763,000  francs),  followed  by  stones 
and  earths,  raw  pelts  and  skins,  boats,  and  rubber  goods. 

Of  the  ten  commodities  showing  increases,  lead  comes  first  with  an  increase 
of  7.597.000  francs,  followed  by  chilled  and  frozen  fish  with  an  increase  of 
1.217.000  francs,  canned  lobster  (1,105,000  francs),  timber,  dressed  pelts,  and 
dried  vegetables.  Under  the  heading  "  other  articles  "  an  increase  of  8.000.000 
francs  is  shown. 

Short  notes  on  France's  leading  imports  from  Canada,  explaining  where 
possible  the  decrease  or  increase  for  each  item,  conclude  this  report. 

The  weight  of  imports  into  France  from  the  Dominion  in  1930  is  given  as 
344.113  metric  tons  compared  with  591.386  metric  tons  in  1929 — a  decrease 
of  247,273  tons,  or  50-26  per  cent,  of  which  cereals  (including  bran)  account 
for  not  less  than  241,779  tons. 

The  reduction,  however,  is  not  quite  so  great  as  the  French  statistics  would 
appear  to  indicate.  It  is  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  bran  in  the  import  statis- 
tics, while  no  bran  is  imported  as  such,  the  quantity  credited  to  Canada  being- 
obtained  from  the  milling  of  Canadian  wheat  already  included  in  import 
figures. 

Reduced  sales  of  Canadian  manufactured  products  in  France  were  not  due, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  markets,  to  reduced  buying  power,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  Frances  buying  power  was  not  impaired  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
of  other  markets.  The  highly  industrialized  countries  such  as  Germany,  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Switzerland,  recognizing  this  condition,  naturally 
intensified  their  efforts  to  sell  their  surplus  production  in  France  and  competi- 
tion on  this  market  became  much  keener  and  more  difficult  to  meet. 
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Imports  in  ft)  France  from  Canada 


1929 
rancs 

3,583,000 
266.000 

281,000 
53,193,000 
5,902,000 
~>9 1,99  4,000 


1930 
Value  in  F 

Raw  pells  and  skins   1.814,000 

Cheese   145,000 

Fish- 
Refrigerated    1,498,000 

Dry,  tinned   30,591,000 

Lobster   7,007,000 

Cereals   274,070,000 

Dry  vegetables   11,000   

Sugar     3,000 

Timber   4,825,000  3,978,000 

Bran   2,372,000  34,209,000 

Woodpulp   26,379,000  33,041,000 

Stones  and  earths   17,796,000  21,909.000 

Mineral  tar      

Copper   125,000  6,451,000 

Lead   23,350,000  15,753.000 

Zinc   4,210,000  14,389,000 

Nickel     3,768,000 

Chemicals   12,457,000  13,444,000 

Earthenware,  china   2,000   

Jute  fabrics   310,000  455,000 

Paper   9,000   

Dressed  skins   12,000  4,000 

Dressed  pelts   756,000  244,000 

Machinery   12,142,000  17,961,000 

Spare  parts   249,000  396,000 

Tools  and  hardware   408,000  645,000 

Woodenware   129,000  412,000 

Boats   328,000  1,957,000 

Rubber  goods   2,217,000  3,429,000 

Other  articles   24,138,000  15,873,000 

447,350,000  843,540,000 

Difference:  less     396,190.000 


1930  1929 
Weight  in  Metric  Tons 


7.5 

1.6 

13.4 

21.3 

287.8 

26.6 

6,357.5 

10,560.3 

382 . 6 

291.4 

270,738.1 

474,067.5 

5.0 

1.0 

6,276.0 

3,470.0 

4,317.3 

42,768.2 

12,877.4 

17,933.4 

8,319.8 

8.393.4 

22.6 

623.0 

9,299.3 

5,166.0 

1,370.8 

4,043 . 5 

293.8 

21.472.4 

18.013.8 

0.1 

91.6 

190.0 

1.0 

0.3 

0.8 

0.6 

2,084 . 1 

2.994.3 

7.2 

11.8 

27.4 

40.8 

31.5 

111.0 

58.0 

2,243.0 

63.7 

119.4 

344,113.2 


591,385.7 
396,190.0 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  FRANCE 


The  value  of  France's  exports  to  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  1930  is 
estimated  at  458,653,000  francs,  which  compared  with  the  1929  figures  shows  a 
decrease  of  128,014,000  francs,  or  nearly  22  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  a  falling  off  of  94,725,000  francs  in  exports  of  textiles,  while 
exports  of  wines  and  brandies  decreased  by  21,185,000  francs.  There  is  an 
increase  of  over  5,000,000  francs  in  exports  of  millinery  and  ready-made  clothes, 
and  smaller  increases  in  eleven  other  items  out  of  the  forty-odd  most  important 
ones.   Thirty  items  show  a  decrease  in  value. 

The  weight  of  France's  exports  to  Canada  is  estimated  at  28,380  tons,  a 
decrease  of  5,874  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent,  compared  to  the  1929  figures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  products  which  have  shown  the  greatest 
change: — 

Increases  (in  francs). — Millinery,  readv-made  clothes,  5,254,000;  earthenware,  china, 
2,244,000;  leather  goods,  1,975,000;  turnery  and  fans,  1,970,000;  fancy  goods,  toys,  1,255,000; 
raw  skins  and  pelts,  922,000;  table  fruits,  843,000;  paper,  577,000;  books,  engravings, 
336,000;   and  prepared  dyes,  225,000. 

Decreases  (in  francs)  .—Textiles,  94,725,000;  wines,  14,026,000;  brandies,  7,159,000; 
dressed  pelts,  3,823,000;  glass,  crystalware,  3,546,000;  wool  yarns,  1,756,000;  vegetables, 
tinned,  1,136,000;  boats,  1,298,000;  compound  medicines,  875,000;  and  soaps  and  perfumery, 
796,000. 
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Exports  to  Canada  from  France 


1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

\  alue  in 

Francs 

Vv  eignt 

in 

Metric  ions 

]{;uv  skins  and  pelts 

2,393,000 

1,471,000 

116. 

0 

41.3 

93,000 

100,000 

1. 

2 

1.0 

2,520.000 

2.530.000 

162, 

.  7 

171.9 

Fish,  dry  and  tinned 

1.013.000 

1.481,000 

84. 

,9 

121.7 

Table  fruits  

1  1,427.000 

10.584.000 

1,083 

.1 

805.0 

2,337.000 

3.016,000 

Fusel  oils,  natural  or 

synthetic .  . 

1.254,000 

1,693,000 

277 

,9 

356.1 

Vegetables,  tinned 

3,152,000 

4,288.000 

17 

.1 

27.6 

Wines  

24,706,000 

38.732.000 

517 

.3 

541.0 

24,175,000 

31.334.000 

2.185 

.3 

2.484.6 

3,878,000 

4.561,000 

1,058 

.4 

1.111.8 

Mineral  waters  .  . 

1,631,000 

2.064.000 

172 

9 

197.0 

5,065,000 

5.803.000 

1,753 

■  7 

2,059.1 

5,704,000 

5,724,000 

6,925 

(i 

8,069.7 

Prepared  dyes  .  . 

417,000 

192,000 

1.622 

.4 

1.693.5 

Soaps  and  perfumery 

12.097.000 

12.893,000 

25 

.3 

11.7 

( Jompound  medi  ci  nes 

11,404,000 

12,279.000 

725 

.5 

674.7 

6,911,000 

4.667,000 

535 

o 

565.1 

3,943,000 

7,489.000 

900 

2 

955.0 

1,004,000 

2,760,000 

1,584, 

,8 

4.183.9 

Fabrics — 

20,449.000 

20,533.000 

23, 

9 

72.3 

77.547.000 

308, 

,  7 

311.3 

Silk  

90,806,000 

161,954.000 

911 

1 2 

1.093.0 

Millinery,  ready-made 

clothes .  .  . 

33,602,000 

28.348.000 

471. 

8 

407.3 

9.598.000 

9.021.000 

113. 

7 

82.0 

Books,  engravings  .  . 

7.533.000 

7,197.000 

492 

.  7 

492.8 

Leather  goods   

22.674.000 

20.699.000 

509. 

,  5 

490.8 

7.062.000 

10.885.000 

76. 

,  7 

71.0 

Imitation  jewellery.  . 

991.000 

994,000 

41 

50.5 

Tools,  hardware   .  .  . 

1  1,188.000 

12,181.000 

9 

•  7 

10.7 

Musical  instruments 

1.018.000 

1.302.000 

2,708, 

,2 

1.111.6 

7.010.000 

8,308,000 

613.000 

502,000 

2,478, 

A 

5,500.0 

Scientific  instruments 

647.000 

636,000 

22, 

2 

24.2 

Optical  goods  

846.000 

1.366,000 

17. 

3 

20.4 

7.406.000 

5.436.000 

11. 

8 

20.4 

Brushes 

147.000 

178.000 

171, 

,7 

138.6 

4.8J0.000 

3.555.000 

2. 

••> 

3.3 

Fashion  goods  

O    1  n  AAA 

2.151.000 

O  OAT  HAll 

2.807.000 

1 56 . 

3 

147 . 1 

Artificial  flowers  .  .  . 

782,000 

1,160,000 

Post  parcels — 

489.000 

765.000 

Other  goods  . .  . 

5.283.000 

6.805.000 

1. 

6 

2.5 

44,370,000 

50,827,000 

102. 

3 

132.7 

458.653,000 

586,667,000 

28,380. 

2 

34,254.2 

Chief  Imports  into  France  from  Canada 

WHEAT 

Wheat  has  always  had  a  predominating  place  in  the  imports  into  France 
from  Canada,  in  some  years  representing  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 
The  decrease  of  396,190,000  francs  in  last  year's  total  figures  is  reduced  to 
46,429,000  francs  or  $1,824,322  if  wheat  and  bran  are  not  considered;  in  tonnage 
these  imports,  outside  of  wheat  and  bran,  have  only  decreased  by  5,495  tons. 
Market  conditions  near  the  end  of  the  year  gave  promise  of  better  sales  in  1931. 
Stocks  in  France  are  gradually  decreasing,  and  the  1930  crop  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  much  lower  than  that  of  1929. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year  was  the  increase  in  the  duty  on 
wheat  from  50  to  80  francs  per  100  kilos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
of  foreign  wheat  permitted  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  has  been  increased 
from  3  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  percentage  will 
be  further  increased  before  very  long. 
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CANNED  SALMON 

The  decrease  of  22,602,000  francs  ($888,094)  in  imports  of  canned  salmon 
into  France  is  a  continuation  of  the  trend  which  has  been  increasingly  evident 
since  -in panose  salmon  made  its  appearance  on  the  French  market.  The 
Japanese  arc  in  the  market  permanently,  and  are  strengthening  their  position 
to  such  an  extent  that  Canadian  shippers  will  now  have  to  exert  all  their  efforts 
to  compete  with  them  not  only  in  price  but  in  quality, 

imports  of  Japanese  salmon  into  France  increased  from  1,280  tons  in  1929 
to  6,813  tons  in  1930. 

OTHER  FISH 

Lobster. — Canada's  exports  of  canned  lobster  increased  by  over  1,000,000 
francs  during  the  past  year,  following  an  increase  of  800,000  francs  in  1929. 
The  majority  of  Canadian  exporters  are  now  making  regular  shipments  to 
France,  and  although  the  sale  of  lobster  must  of  necessity  be  limited  by  its 
comparatively  high  price,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada  will  now 
regain  her  pre-war  business  in  lobster  which  the  depreciation  of  the  franc  has 
done  so  much  to  diminish. 

Imports  of  lobster  from  Canada  in  1913  amounted  to  1,078  tons;  last  year's 
tonnage  was  382. 

C lulled  and  Frozen  Fish. — There  was  an  increase  of  1,217,000  francs  in 
imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  fish  into  France  from  the  Dominion,  most  of 
which  is  frozen  salmon  from  British  Columbia.  Canadian  exporters  are  making 
an  effort  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  French  market,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  business  in  frozen  fish  will  increase  further,  especially 
when  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  French  production. 

The  new  refrigerator  service  operated  by  the  French  Line  between  Van- 
couver and  Havre  has  been  a  help  to  the  development  of  this  trade. 

ASBESTOS 

Imports  of  Canadian  asbestos  are  not  mentioned  specifically  in  French 
statistics  but  are  included  in  the  item  "  stones  and  earths,"  under  which  there  is 
a  decrease  of  $161,929.  Investigation  among  the  principal  importers  shows  that 
at  least  part  of  this  decline  is  due  to  reduced  sales.  Competition  of  Rhodesian 
asbestos  in  the  cheaper  grades  is  very  keen. 

METALS 

There  was  an  increase  in  1930  in  the  French  imports  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  nickel.  Supplies  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel  from  the  Dominion  decreased 
appreciably  both  in  value  and  weight;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  of  lead 
increased  by  $299,094  to  $919,291,  and  became  the  fourth  most  important  item 
in  the  imports  from  Canada  into  France. 

MACHINERY 

There  was  an  important  decrease  in  the  imports  of  machinery  from  Canada, 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  increased  competition  from  other  countries,  especi- 
ally Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland,  who  found  the  French  market 
more  promising  than  some  others. 

WOOD-PULP 

Imports  of  pulp  into  France  from  the  Dominion  are  limited  to  cellulose  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk;  the  market  in  the  other  grades  is  in  the  hands 
of  Scandinavian  countries.  The  decrease  of  $262,283,  which  brought  the  imports 
from  Canada  down  to  $1,038,149,  is  due  to  the  reduced  activity  of  the  textile 

industry. 
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GERMAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  7,  1931. — A  decree  of  the  Minister  for  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture was  issued  on  March  31,  1931,  reducing  the  minimum  compulsory  milling 
percentage  for  domestic  wheat  for  the  months  of  April  and  May  from  65  to  50 
per  cent.  As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1413,  a  decree 
of  January  30,  1931,  fixed  the  compulsory  milling  percentages  for  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  year  at  75  per  cent  for  the  months  of  February  and  March,  65  per 
cent  for  April  and  May,  and  50  per  cent  for  June  and  July.  A  further  report, 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1419,  showed  that  there  had 
been  a  marked  decline  in  the  stocks  of  German  wheat,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  duty  on  wheat  was  beginning  to  be  debated 
in  the  press.  As  an  alternative  to  reducing  the  duty,  the  Government  have 
lowered  the  compulsory  milling  percentage  for  domestic  wheat  for  the  months 
of  April  and  May. 

The  reduction  in  the  compulsory  milling  percentage  for  domestic  wheat 
should  now  permit  a  larger  importation  of  foreign  wheat.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  crop  year  from  August,  1930,  to  February,  1931,  Ger- 
many imported  only  17,640,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  compared  with  38,969,000 
bushels  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  crop  year.  The  reduced  imports 
this  year  have  been  due  not  only  to  the  very  high  duty  of  R.M.25  per  100  kg., 
or  $1.62  per  bushel,  but  also  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  compulsory  milling 
percentage  for  domestic  wheat.  One  consequence  of  these  measures  has  been 
that  the  mills  have  been  confining  their  purchases  of  foreign  wheat  to  the  higher 
grades  of  Canadian  wheat  and  have  only  purchased  Argentine  and  Russian 
wheats  in  exceptional  cases.  With  the  reduction  in  the  compulsory  milling  per- 
centage there  have  already  been  inquiries  for  No.  2  Manitoba  Northern  and 
also  for  Argentine  and  Russian  wheats,  whereas  in  recent  weeks  only  No.  1 
Manitoba  Northern  and  No.  1  Manitoba  hard  have  been  inquired  for.  The 
present  spot  price,  c.i.f.  Hamburg  duty  paid,  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  is 
around  $2.40  per  bushel,  whereas  Argentine  and  Russian  wheat  costs,  duty  paid, 
around  $2.20,  and  good  quality  German  wheat  about  $2  per  bushel.  Since  the 
reduction  in  the  compulsory  milling  percentage  reacted  to  only  a  slight  extent 
on  the  price  of  domestic  wheat,  it  is  expected  that  the  price  difference  between 
German  and  foreign  wheats  will  gradually  become  narrower  and  that  the  mills 
will  tend  to  use  the  maximum  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  permitted  under  the 
law.  This  will  necessitate  much  larger  imports  of  foreign  wheat  than  took 
place  during  the  first  part  of  the  crop  year. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  DENMARK  IN  1930 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  Norway,  March  16,  1931. — At  the  end  of  1929  there  were  many  fac- 
tors which  seemed  to  indicate  to  careful  observers  that  conditions  in  Denmark 
could  be  expected  to  continue  to  improve.  The  indications  with  respect  to 
Danish  agriculture  were  particularly  favourable,  despite  the  adverse  effects  of 
trade  agreements  which  Germany  had  concluded  with  other  countries,  and  the 
possible  effect  of  a  continuance  of  the  general  depression  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  other  countries. 

During  the  first  half  of  1930  at  any  rate,  the  hopeful  prophecies  made  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year  were  fulfilled.  During  these  first  six  months  Danish 
agriculture,  industry,  and  trade  operated  under  satisfactory  conditions,  but,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  agriculture  felt  the  coming  depression  before  industry,  in 
which  activity  the  depression  was  not  definitely  a  factor  until  the  autumn. 
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The  foci  thai  the  depression  was  so  long  avoided  in  Denmark  has  been 
attributed  to  the  small  part  that  imported  raw  materials  play  in  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  activities  of  the  country.  The  reductions  that  became  effective 
in  ilu1  prices  of  so  many  industrial  raw  materials  were  exercising  a  compara- 
tively slight  influence,  with  the  exception  that  those  early  reported  in  some 
prices  enabled  Danish  producers  to  follow  to  a  certain  degree  the  declines  occur- 
ring in  i he  prices  offered  for  the  principal  exported  goods.  It  was  not  until  the 
prices  of  such  imported  agricultural  products  as  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  began 
to  fall  that  a  general  slowing  up  of  Danish  economic  activity  became  really 
noticeable.  How  these  factors  affected  the  more  important  sections  of  Den- 
mark's business  interests  can  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  summaries: — 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

The  effect  of  a  continuance  of  activity  in  business  in  Denmark  during 
the  early  months  of  1930,  and  the  fact  that  surplus  funds  could  no  longer  find 
employment  abroad,  made  it  necessary  for  the  National  Bank  to  reduce  the 
official  bank  rate  several  times  during  the  year.  By  March  7  it  had  already 
become  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  from  5  to  4-J  per  cent,  and  the  very  slight 
influence  that  this  decline  made  on  the  demand  caused  the  directors  to  reduce 
the  rate  still  further  on  May  3  to  4  per  cent.  Through  the  summer  and  into 
the  harvest  time  this  rate  was  satisfactory,  but  the  steadily  decreasing  prices 
for  agricultural  products,  and  the  consequent  effect  that  these  declines  had  on 
the  general  buying  capacity  and  on  the  requirements  of  business  for  accom- 
modation, caused  a  further  decline  in  the  bank  rate  for  home  bills  to  3^  per 
cent.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  financial  history  of  Denmark, 
it  seemed  to  become  necessary  to  prescribe  official  rates  for  other  classes  of 
paper,  varying  between  4  and  4-J  per  cent. 

This  decline  in  the  official  bank  rate  made  bonds  attractive  in  Denmark, 
and  as  there  was  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  other  investment  of  funds,  the 
National  Bank  and  the  private  banks  increased  their  holdings  of  bonds  during 
the  year  by  100  million  and  the  savings  banks  by  at  least  50  million  kroner. 
In  all,  some  300  million  in  bonds  were  issued  in  1930  by  the  credit  and  mort- 
gage associations,  or  about  75  million  more  than  in  1929. 

As  might  be  expected,  with  a  general  slowing  up  of  business  there  was  not 
any  considerable  expansion  of  business  organizations  requiring  public  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  issues.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  that  the  stock 
companies'  register  records  the  following  changes  in  capital  structure: — 

1930  1929 
Million  Kroner 

New  companies   26.0  41.3 

Capital  increases   43.6  36.4 

69.6  77.7 

Capital  reductions   35.4  24.9 

Failures,  liquidations   28.4  31.6 

63.8  56.5 

These  figures  reveal  a  net  increase  in  the  capital  of  stock  companies  during 
1930  of  5*8  million  compared  with  21-2  million  in  1929.  Of  the  new  issues,  only 
4  million  were  offered  to  the  public  compared  with  27  million  during  1929. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  total  of  new  issues,  and  compelling  a  greater 
interest  in  such  fixed-interest-bearing  securities  as  bonds,  the  declining  volume 
of  business,  and  the  reducing  prices,  affected  also  the  note  circulation  of  the 
National  Bank,  as  well  as  the  loans  and  deposits.  The  note  circulation  shows 
the  decline  in  prices  as  the  year  proceeded,  and  month  for  month  changes  are 
perhaps  easier  noticed  from  the  following  table: — 
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1930  1929  1928 
Million  Kroner 

January                                                                  346.8  336.3  '335.8 

June                                                                         365.6  365.8  359.6 

July                                                                      347.2  351.4  340.4 

September                                                              344.5  352.9  360.3 

October                                                                   369.7  371.9  361.3 

December                                                               360.2  367.5  360.2 


The  changes  in  loans  and  discounts  compared  with  deposits,  for  private- 
banks,  are  seen  in  the  following  table: — 


Loans 

Home  Bills  Other  Bills  Total 
Figures  in  Million  Kroner 

November,  1929   389  1.388  1,777 

January,  1930    389  1,398  1.787 

April,  1930    405  1,426  1,831 

August,  1930   409  1.414  1,823 

September,  1930    409  1.413  1,822 

November,  1930    413  1,388  1,801 

Deposits 

Home  Bills  Other  Bills  Total 
Figures  in  Million  Kroner 

November.  1929    1.444  520  1,964 

January,  1930    1,435  506  1,941 

April,  1930    1,454  530  1,984 

August,  1930    1,492  523  2,015 

September.  1930    1,502  558  2,060 

November.  1930    1,513  556  2,069 


THE   NATIONAL  BANK 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  changes  which  the  National  Bank 
effected  in  the  official  bank  rates  during  the  year,  and  nothing  else  of  par- 
ticular interest  need  be  reported.  The  "  gold  cover  "  declined  irregularly  dur- 
ing the  year  from  172-4  million  kroner  to  172  million.  The  following  statistics 
have  been  extracted  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  bank  and  show  its  position 
at  the  end  of  1930  compared  with  December  31,  1929: — 


Assets 

Dec.  31. 1930  Dec.  31,  1929 
In  1,000  Kroner 

Loans  on  mortgages                                                                  8,781  10,442 

Loans  on  stocks  and  shares                                                   39.938  31,647 

Domestic  bills                                                                       45,563  62,274 

Foreign  bills  and  foreign  exchange                                        7,990  5,131 

Bonds  and  shares                                                                  50.557  37,637 

Correspondents  abroad                                                          83.232  77,599 

Current  account                                                                    62.970  69,561 

Gold  in  coins  and  metal                                                       172,041  172,404 

Liabilities 

Dec.  31.  1930  Dec.  31,  1929 
In  1,000  Kroner 

Note  circulation                                                                  360,213  367,456 

Deposit  account                                                                    64,012  52,993 

Current  account                                                                        4,670  4,554 

Ministry  of  finance                                                                 8,870  9,984 

Diverse  credits                                                                       4,945  6,137 

Shareholders'  profit  settlement  account                                   22,034  19,374 


Bank  clearings  during  the  year  amounted  to  6,509  million  kroner  compared 
with  5,825  million  during  1929. 
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STOCK  MARKET 

Bonds. — When  the  year  opened  there  was  quite  a  lively  interest  in  bonds, 
and  the  market  was  firm.  The  general  trend  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  Denmark  available  for  safe  investment. 
The  market  retained  its  lively  aspect  as  bank  rates  declined,  and  as  Danish 
bonds  formerly  held  abroad  began  to  return.  During  the  first  three  months 
prices  continued  to  advance,  but  a  decline  set  in  in  April  when  "profit-taking" 
sales  ensued,  and  large  local  mortgage  bond  issues  were  offered.  The  bond 
market  was  fairly  quiet  and  remained  inactive  during  the  summer  until  a  firmer 
tendency  was  noticed  towards  the  end  of  August.  A  revival  of  foreign  interest 
t  reated  a  more  lively  market  in  September — a  liveliness  which  continued  into 
October.  November  brought  a  further  price  advance,  but  as  the  year  closed 
and  foreign  interest  disappeared,  with  rather  too  much  local  paper  being  offered, 
the  bond  market  became  weaker. 

The  3  per  cent  Government  bonds  (1894)  which  stood  at  60  in  December, 
1929,  in  December,  1930,  were  quoted  at  66|;  the  5  per  cent  bonds  at  99J 
and  100 \  per  cent  respectively;  the  5  per  cent  State  Housing  Fund  at  97^  and 
100;  and  the      per  cent  Jutland  at  88J  and  91^  respectively. 

Stocks. — The  stock  market  of  Copenhagen  continued  generally  quiet  and 
inactive  throughout  the  year.  Some  shares  with  a  speculative  possibility  did 
display  some  activity,  but  generally  the  market  was  dull.  With  respect  to 
steamships,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  early  months  owing  to  lowering 
freight  rates,  but  August  brought  a  revival  of  interest  with  expectations  of 
increasing  business  and  better  rates  in  the  autumn.  When  these  anticipated 
higher  freight  rates  failed  to  materialize,  prices  sagged  again  for  steamship 
shares,  as  interest  was  withdrawn.  Some  brewery  stocks  were  quite  active  as 
prospects  for  better  profits  became  generally  known,  and  at  times  there  was 
some  slight  interest  in  other  Danish  industrials.  However,  the  general  under- 
tone was  one  of  lack  of  interest,  and  the  stock  market,  which  was  still  quiet  in 
November,  became  even  weaker  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

The  following  table  from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  indices  of  stock  market  prices  for  selected  groups  of  shares  during  the 
year: — 

Shares 

Bonds  Banks       Shipping  Industrial  All 

December,  1929   95.0  86.3  118.5  97.5  100.6 

January,  1930   95.7  88.9  120.9  96.7  102.0 

March,  1930    98.5  86.2  114.4  95.0  100.2 

June,  1930   97.6  80.0  103.1  89.2  93.5 

September,   1930    98.1  82.5  104.2  87.5  93.9 

December,  1930    98.8  83.2  94.4  87.2  92.8 

COST   OF  LIVING 

As  in  every  other  country,  the  great  depression  brought  to  Denmark  great 
declines  in  prices.  The  marked  fall  in  the  autumn  of  1929  in  the  prices  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  had  an  effect  on  butter  prices  as  early  as  February,  1930.  Meat 
prices,  however,  remained  practically  unchanged  until  April.  The  prices  of 
many  of  the  raw  materials  for  use  in  industry  had  also  commenced  to  decline 
in  1929 — a  decline  which  was  first  noticed  in  Denmark  in  January.  During  1930 
the  price  index  for  corn  and  feeding  stuffs  declined  from  133  to  101,  while  the 
index  for  raw  materials  for  industry  fell  from  132  to  118.  The  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  did  not  immediately  have  an  effect  on  those  of  agri- 
cultural products,  since  the  index  for  prices  of  farm  products  only  declined 
16  per  cent  while  the  index  for  feeding  stuffs  declined  24  per  cent.  The  com- 
parative percentages  for  industry  were  a  decline  of  5  per  cent  in  the  index  for 
finished  goods  and  of  11  per  cent  for  raw  materials.  It  can  therefore  be  seen 
that  agriculture  has  been  hit  harder  relatively  than  industry  by  the  price  decline 
in  1930. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  wholesale  price  index  and  in 
the  index  for  consumption  goods: — 

Wholesale  Consumption 
1913  =  100 

Year  1929    150  169 

Year  1930    130  151 

January,  1930   143  163 

March,  1930   136  158 

June,  1930    130  150 

September.  1930    126  147 

December,  1930    120  142 


FAILURES  AND  BANKRUPTCIES 

The  numbers  of  failures  and  bankruptcies  in  Denmark  during  1930  show 
declines  compared  with  previous  years.  Failures  numbered  381  as  compared 
with  422  in  1929;  applications  for  forced  compositions,  66  as  against  77;  forced 
auctions  totalled  1,822  as  against  2,474,  those  in  which  farmers  were  involved 
numbering  324  as  compared  with  485  in  1929. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Great  improvement  had  been  effected  as  regards  unemployment  in  1929, 
and  since  Denmark  was  not  affected  generally  by  the  depression  until  late 
in  1930,  a  lessening  in  unemployment,  compared  with  similar  periods  of  1929, 
continued  to  be  recorded.  The  percentage  of  workers  unemployed  was  20-3  in 
January  as  compared  with  27-7  in  January,  1929,  and  24-6  in  December  as 
compared  with  22-4  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  end  of 
Januarv,  1931,  there  were  72,961  unemployed,  compared  with  57,200  at  the  end 
of  1929. 

AGRICULTURE 

Generally  speaking,  the  crops  of  Denmark  in  1930  were  satisfactory,  although 
those  of  grain  were  about  3  per  cent  lighter  than  in  1929,  while  prices  were 
much  lower.  The  crop  of  roots,  however,  established  a  record,  that  of  hay  was 
about  the  five-year  average,  and  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  was  about  average. 

The  belated  effect  of  the  general  depression  on  prices  of  Danish  agricul- 
tural products  has  been  mentioned  above;  the  reductions  effected  can  perhaps 
be  seen  from  the  following: — 

Butter  Bacon  Eggs 

1930       1929       1930       1929       1930  1929 
Figures  in  Kroner  per  Kilogram 


January   2.86  3.21  1.54  1.42  1.74  1.88 

March   2.61  2.92  1.58  1.59  1.08  1.45 

June   2.28  2.85  1.40  1.64  0.97  1.21 

September   2.46  2.27  1.15  1.55  1.26  1.52 

December   2.24  2.96  0.91  1.52  1.70  2.25 


The  bulk  of  Denmark's  agricultural  produce  is  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  although  this  market  has  been  extremely  depressed  for  years, 
the  effect  has  only  been  slight  on  the  capacity  of  the  English  market  to  absorb 
farm  produce.  In  spite  of  reduced  prices  and  a  depression  almost  worldwide, 
Denmark's  total  exports  of  bacon  established  a  new  record.  In  1930,  306,779,200 
kilos  of  bacon  were  exported  valued  at  511  million  kroner,  compared  with  247,- 
746,500  kilos  in  1929  valued  at  487-1  million  kroner.  Exports  of  pork,  fresh 
and  salted,  declined,  while  exports  of  beef  and  veal,  of  butter  and  of  eggs, 
increased  considerably.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  prices  were  continuing  to 
fall,  and  the  capacity  of  the  larger  export  markets  seemed  to  be  declining,  so 
that  the  immediate  outlook  for  Danish  agriculture  is  not  bright. 

At  the  end  of  November  there  were  about  11,900  agricultural  labourers  in 
Denmark.  Of  these,  10,537  were  fully  employed  compared  with  10,915  at  the 
end  of  November,  1929. 
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During  the  year  a  slight  interest  was  shown  in  the  possibilities  of  fur- 
farming,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  fur-farming  organization  was  com- 
pleted. 

SHIPPING 

The  efforts  to  modernize  the  Danish  mercantile  marine,  begun  in  1929, 
continued  throughout  1930.    An  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  in  power-driven 

[i  is  recorded,  while  the  tonnage  of  other  craft  declined  about  7  per  cent. 
The  tleet  of  tishing  vessels  continues  to  increase.  The  total  tonnage  in  1930 
was  1,164,970,  as  compared  with  1,105,308  in  1929. 

During  the  year  some  thirty-seven  vessels  of  over  130,000  tons  were 
launched  from  Danish  yards,  and  where  there  was  104,000  tons  of  ships  on 
the  stocks  at  the  end  of  1929,  this  total  had  declined  to  94,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  1930. 

Shipping  more  than  any  other  Danish  business  has  felt  the  general  depres- 
sion, and  whereas  in  1929  there  was  really  no  tonnage  definitely  laid  up,  the 
continuing  low  or  reducing  freight  rates  of  1930  compelled  owners  to  lay  up 
some  of  their  ships.  It  has  been  estimated  that  forty  vessels  of  an  aggregate 
of  150,824  tons  were  idle  at  the  end  of  1930,*  and  although  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  Danish  fleet  operates  on  fixed  liner  routes  than  of  other  fleets,  the 
reductions  in  the  earnings  of  shipowners  will  probably  have  amounted  to 
35,000,000  kroner,  reducing  the  gross  earnings  to  about  175,000,000. 

INDUSTRY 

The  progress  that  the  shipbuilding  and  brewing  industries  made  in  1930 
lias  already  been  mentioned.  The  confectionery  and  tobacco  industries  record 
increased  production,  although  the  number  of  workers  in  the  latter  decreased 
from  7,283  in  November,  1929,  to  7,031  in  1930. 

Of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  the  textile  industry,  only  raw  wool 
shows  any  decline.  HowTever,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  production 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Imports  of  leather 
and  the  output  of  leather  footwear  were  somewhat  larger.  Despite  the  increase 
in  domestic  production,  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  were  larger — 863,400 
kilos  as  compared  with  663,700  kilos  in  1929. 

In  1929  the  building  industry  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  industries  of 
Denmark.  This  also  seems  to  have  been  true  of  1930,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
November,  when  the  depression  was  well  advanced,  the  numbers  of  the  work- 
men of  the  various  building  trades  employed  show  marked  increases  over 
similar  statistics  for  1929.  This  increase  in  activity  was  due  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  houses  being  built,  particularly  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  larger  provin- 
cial towns. 

SUMMARY 

In  Denmark  industry  was  able  to  maintain  and  in  some  cases  to  increase 
its  production  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  increase  also  seems  to 
have  been  centred  largely  in  the  home  market,  and  it  was  in  the  export  trades 
that  difficulty  first  was  experienced.  Of  the  exported  products  industry  seems 
to  have  made  its  usual  contribution  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports,  although  the  aggregate  value  of  industrial  exports  declined  about  20 
million  kroner.  This  reduction  in  value  is  not  peculiar  to  1930,  but  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  exports  of  industrial  products  for  some  years,  and  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  declining  prices  and  not  altogether  to  decreasing  volume. 

During  1930  a  number  of  wage  agreements  were  renewed,  which,  however, 
provided  for  higher  wage  scales.  For  this  reason  the  general  wage  level  was 
higher  than  in  1929.    The  year  was  comparatively  free  from  labour  conflicts 


*  By  January  31,  1931,  the  number  of  vessels  laid  up  had  increased  to  72  of  260,256  dead 
weight  tonnage. 
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and  disputes,  and  working  conditions  were  generally  quiet.  The  continuance 
of  the  general  depression  is  causing  some  concern,  and  employers  have  already 
given  notice  that  all  wage  agreements  which  would  normally  expire  in  the  spring 
of  1931  will  be  allowed  to  lapse  or  will  be  amended. 

While  Denmark  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  affected  by  the  worldwide 
depression,  there  are  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  country  has  come  through 
a  very  trying  year  in  a  much  better  condition  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  precautions  which  were  taken  to  preserve  a  really  liquid  position  during 
1930  seem  to  have  brought  Denmark  to  an  economic  position  which  is  both 
strong  and  secure,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  for  Danish  agri- 
culture— a  factor  of  so  much  importance — and  shipping,  as  well  as  for  the 
important  transhipment  trade  of  Copenhagen,  every  prospect  for  the  future  is 
dependent  upon  developments  abroad. 


GREEK  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  1930 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Athens,  March  5,  1931. — In  1930  Greek  imports  and  exports  amounted 
respectively  to  10,850,608,000  drachmas*  and  5,918,406,000  drachmas;  those 
for  1929  to  13,275,531,000  drachmas  and  6,985,196,000  drachmas.  A  com- 
parison between  the  import  and  export  figures  for  the  two  years  indicates  there- 
fore an  18  per  cent  reduction  in  imports  and  a  15  per  cent  decline  in  exports, 
whilst  it  denotes  that  the  considerable  sum  of  1,358,133,000  drs.  has  been  written 
off  the  debit  side.  But  if  such  comparisons  are  to  be  used  as  an  index  to 
economic  and  trade  conditions,  there  is  an  important  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a  result  of  the  universal  depression,  the  average 
prices  of  all  world  commodities  have  within  the  past  year  decreased  by  about 
15  per  cent,  so  that,  when  expressed  in  quantities,  statistics  of  Greek  external 
trade  present  a  different  picture.  In  fact,  there  was  in  the  volume  of  exports 
not  a  decline  but  a  slight  increase,  whilst  the  quantitative  decrease  in  imports 
stood  at  only  7-5  per  cent.  The  following  table,  in  which  are  given  quantities 
and  values  of  Greek  imports  and  exports  for  1930  and  1929,  enables  an  ade- 
quate view  to  be  taken  of  the  true  situation  of  Greek  trade  in-  the  past  year  as 
compared  with  1929: — 

Imports  Exports 
In  Metric  In  Metric 

Tons  In  Drachmas  Tons  In  Drachmas 

1930    2.564.390  10.850,608.000  761.049  5,918.406,000 

1929    2,774,698  13,275,531,000  748,743  6,985,196,000 

Difference..  ..    -210,308         -2,424,923,000         +12,306  -1.066,790,000 

REGRESSION  IN  IMPORTS 

The  regression  in  imports  was  due  principally  to  a  falling  off  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  population  consequent  upon  the  low  prices  of  agricultural 
produce — the  main  source  of  revenue  in  Greece;  to  large  stocks  of  tobacco, 
wine,  and  currants  having  remained  unsold,  peasants  thus  experiencing  further 
financial  difficulties,  which  ultimately  were  felt  by  merchants  throughout  the 
country;  and  to  transactions  being,  on  account  of  a  restriction  of  capital  in 
circulation,  strictly  limited  to  immediate  needs.  Of  these  three  factors,  the 
two  former  were  a  consequence  of  the  worldwide  depression,  whilst  the  latter, 
which  has  arisen  from  a  series  of  events  in  the  last  few  years,  were  of  a  purely 
domestic  character. 

*  Paper  drachmas  are  referred  to  in  this  report;  approximately  76.5  paper  drachmas  are 
equal  to  one  dollar  Canadian  currency. 
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The  stringency  of  capital  can  be  traced  to  the  period  of  wars,  when  during 
ten  years  of  almost  continuous  mobilization  (1912-22)  not  only  practically  the 
entire  man-power  of  the  nation  was  non-productive,  but  the  slender  financial 
resources  of  t ho  country  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  depletion,  and  excessive  bor- 
rowing  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  fighting  forces  and  provide  guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores;  to  the  ensuing  political  indetermination;  to  the  influx 
of  close  on  one  and  a  half  million  refugees  (1922)  and  subsequent  excessive 
growth  in  the  number  of  merchants  and  of  business  enterprises,  which  brought 
about  a  more  extensive  division  of  business  profits;  to  the  stabilization  of  the 
national  currency  (May,  1928),  which,  besides  eliminating  completely  the 
profits  derived  from  fluctuations  in  exchange,  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  lavish- 
ness  that  the  fictitious  prosperity  of  the  years  of  inflation  had  caused  to  prevail 
amongsl  consumers;  to  the  establishment  of  refugees  and  the  constructive 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  involved  considerable  sums  of  money;  and  to 
the  heavy  financial  obligations  of  the  country  and  high  taxation. 

The  principal  commodities  imported  into  Greece  in  1930  as  compared  with 
1929  were  as  follows: — 

Principal  Imports  into  Greece,  1930  and  1929 

1930  1929 


Metric 

1 .000 

Metric 

1,000 

Tons 

Drachmas 

Tons 

Drachmas 

Condensed  milk  

3,273 

65,290 

6.696 

3.573 

Fish  

]  5,224 

192,401 

18,801 

271,546 

Wheat  

574,669 

2,049,429 

597,909 

2,694,922 

Wheat  flour  

14,279 

70,405 

31,222 

177.122 

24,327 

161,276 

24.848 

177.428 

18,208 

33,012 

32,093 

73,785 

Coffee  

5.837 

133,722 

5,527 

171.858 

63,956 

280.872 

63,290 

325,315 

2,109 

3,041 

2,307 

3,856 

Raw  hides  

4,871 

111.304 

5,821 

206,195 

306 

103,804 

341 

116.593 

Leather  belting  

45 

5.795 

75 

10.421 

463,519 

261.183 

536.461 

Cement  

64,647 

52,613 

75,935 

71.523 

Coal  

827,256 

396,276 

785.441 

397,806 

8,368 

66.970 

8.331 

71.489 

Gasoline  

47.551 

256.897 

46.026 

280,902 

25.580 

123,816 

26.831 

136,881 

Workmen's  tools  .  . 

841 

18.656 

1.085 

23.783 

Tron  tubes  and  tubing 

18,336 

71,121 

10.996 

61.095 

1,632 

60,402 

2.849 

80,343 

793 

13,426 

91 

2.396 

5,233 

135.191 

8.045 

181,605 

Agricultural  machinery 

and  im- 

41,996 

plements  

1.584 

37.331 

2.432 

9.167 

31.910 

15.798 

60.125 

5,750 

21.587 

6,950 

26.935 

9.454 

50.607 

7.568 

42.006 

2.756 

32,531 

2.091 

23.578 

584 

59.359 

571 

57.636 

2.913 

43,330 

1.951 

36.320 

3.156 

159,949 

4.663 

240.404 

Rubber  tires  and  inner 

tubes .  . 

1.103 

75.898 

1.205 

76.644 

Textiles  .  .  . .  :  

26,811 

1.858.051 

24.188 

2.058.411 

Chemicals  

36,213 

360,079 

54,631 

442,064 

The  decrease  in  imports  of  wheat  is  attributed  to  the  facts  that  the  local 
crops  were  fairly  abundant,  a  percentage  of  the  domestic  product  had  to  be  used 
with  every  ton  of  imported  wheat,  and  that  barley  was  employed  to  some  extent 
as  a  mixture  for  the  manufacture  of  bread.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease, 
Canadian  wheat  in  1930  made  a  decided  advance  in  this  market. 

The  reduction  in  the  imports  of  flour  is  to  be  attributed  to  high  rates  of 
duty  and  to  the  stringent  customs  regulations  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
contents. 
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DIMINISHED  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 

Expressed  in  volume,  exports  showed  an  increment  of  12,306  metric  tons, 
but  in  value  they  represented  a  loss  to  Greece  of  1,066,790,000  drachmas  in 
foreign  exchange.  The  staples  of  the  Greek  export  trade  are  tobacco,  currants, 
sultanas,  olive  oil,  and  wines;  declines  were  noticed  in  both  the  value  and  ton- 
nage of  tobacco,  sultanas,  olive  oil,  and  wines,  whilst  exports  of  currants  indi- 
cated a  slight  increase  in  volume  and  an  important  decrease  in  value.  The 
over-production  of  olive  oil  in  Spain,  of  tobacco  in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey, 
and  of  currants  in  California  and  Australia  have  contributed  to  the  falling  off 
of  prices  in  Greece,  whereas  the  reduction  in  exports  of  wines  is  attributed  to 
the  French  law  of  1930  prohibiting  the  import  of  wines  to  be  used  for  coupage. 

UNFAVOURABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 

The  national  industry  is  as  yet  far  from  sufficing  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  articles  Greece  is  still,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  tributary  to  foreign  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  although  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  source  of  revenue,  large  quantities  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  have  to  be  imported,  whilst  purchases  abroad  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  amount  to  considerable  sums.  It  follows  that  the  Greek  balance 
of  trade  is  always  highly  unfavourable.  However,  such  invisible  assets  as  mer- 
cantile marine  freights,  remittances  from  emigrants,  and  revenue  derived  from 
tourists  largelv  compensate  for  the  deficit  in  the  external  trade.  Standing  at 
4,932,202,000  drs.  in  1930  against  6,290,335,000  drs.  in  1929,  the  deficit  was 
reduced  by  1,358,133,000  drs.;  this  reduction  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
lower  prices  of  imports  generally,  but  more  particularly  of  imports  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials. 

TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Imports  and  exports  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929  registered  advances 
or  smaller  totals  in  the  twenty-four  commodity  groups  as  detailed  in  the  Greek 
official  statistics: — 


Commodity  Groups 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

29.335 

34.694 

694 

685 

Agricultural  products  

676,096 

786,928 

8.517 

4,555 

Colonial    goods     and  vegetable 

29.502 

31.345 

183.038 

182.101 

24.145 

58.523 

20.738 

27,409 

786 

3,367 

72.792 

139,858 

Sugar    and    confectionery  pro- 

ducts   

67.580 

67.074 

116 

145 

Leather,  leather  goods  and  hides 

5,316 

6,399 

3,499 

3,270 

Forest  products  and  articles  in 

293.418 

355.853 

12.287 

12.600 

1.139.110 

1,114,365 

409,930 

328.379 

169,095 

163,843 

6,926 

8,050 

Scientific    and    musical  instru- 

ments   

1,723 

1.760 

8 

7 

Pottery  and  glassware  

18.372 

20.577 

503 

633 

36.213 

54.0..°,! 

33.117 

33.052 

Perfumery  and  soap  

297 

296 

1.568 

1,391 

Colours   and   tanning  materials. 

8.389 

9.399 

5.615 

3.338 

Paper  and  paper  goods   

25.970 

25.057 

534 

1,038 

Pv ubber  and  rubber  goods  .  . 

932 

869 

2 

8 

Textiles  

26.811 

24.188 

954 

1 ,654 

Sporting  goods  and   toys    .  . 

103 

104 

Hats  "  

112 

107 

'  '  3 

Vehicles  

10.316 

8.399 

'  46 

133 

Ammunition  and  explosives  .  . 

158 

85 

21 

60 

251 

421 

9 

205 

360 

416 

135 

169 

Total  

2,564,390 

2,774,698 

761,049 

748.743 
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Increases  were  shown  in  imports  of  such  commodity  groups  as  sugar  and 
confectionery  products,  perfumery  and  soap,  paper  and  paper  goods,  rubber 
and  rubber  goods,  textiles,  hats,  vehicles,  and  ammunition  and  explosives;  and 
in  exports  of  live  stock  and  fishery,  agricultural  products,  colonial  goods  and 

table  products,  leather,  leather  goods  and  hides,  minerals,  metal  and  metal 

Is,  scientific  and  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  perfumery  and  soap,  and 
colour-  ami  tanning  materials.  Decreases  were  observed  in  imports  of  live 
stock  ami  fishery,  agricultural  products,  colonial  goods  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, oils  and  oil  seeds,  spirituous  beverages,  leather,  leather  goods  and  hides, 
foresl  products  and  articles  in  wood,  minerals,  metals  and  metal  goods,  scientific 
and  musical  instruments,  pottery  and  glassware,  chemicals,  colours  and  tan- 
nimr  materials,  and  sporting  goods  and  toys;  and  in  exports  of  oils  and  oil 
seeds,  spirituous  beverages,  sugar  and  confectionery  products,  forest  products 
and  articles  in  wood,  minerals,  pottery  and  glassware,  paper  and  paper  goods, 
rubber  and  rubber  goods,  textiles,  sporting  goods  and  toys,  hats,  vehicles, 
ammunition  and  explosives,  marine  vessels,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  above  table  shows  that,  amongst  the  countries  whose  trade  is  recorded 
in  detail  in  the  Greek  statistics,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
Turkey  are  the  only  ones  who  saw  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929  an  increase 
in  their  exports  to  Greece. 

TRADE   BY  COUNTRIES 

The  United  States  in  1930,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  year,  headed  the 
list  of  imports  into  Greece,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Jugoslavia,  Roumania,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Canada.  The  Dominion,  if  the 
discrepancy  between  the  actual  figures  and  those  of  Greek  official  statistics  is 
not  taken  into  account,  is  tenth  in  rank,  instead  of  eighth  as  in  1929.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  imports  from  Russia  during  1930,  consisting  principally  of 
coal,  wheat,  and  alcohol,  exceeded  in  value  those  of  1929  by  208,624,000 
drachmas. 

The  main  sources  of  importation  into  and  export  from  Greece  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Country  Imports  Exports 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Figures  in  1,000  Drachmas 

Total   10.850,608       13,275,531       5,918,406  6,985,196 

Egypt   130.266  257,656         276,437  307,208 

Austria   126,302  153,592  165,626  177,307 

Belgium   463,701  486,794  156,720  228,124 

Bulgaria   159,424  243,644  22,775  29,717 

France   777,707  902,380         400,646  424,655 

Germany   1,097,738         1.249,366       1,391,980  1,614,089 

Jugoslavia   616,829  792,791  25,863  31,639 

Switzerland   129,866  123,094  17,948  14,188 

United  States   1,662,812         2,090,933         855,628  1.114.048 

Spain   5.435  21,481    683 

Italy   659,402  739.232  832,442  1.277,981 

Canada   428,919  715,784  1,573  1,801 

Netherlands   182,932  269,893         353,131  296,530 

Great  Britain   1,384,212         1,663,277  738,816  826,280 

Norway   31,145  35,789  1,867  17,944 

Hungary   179,777  239,556  25,707  21,645 

Poland   44,328  ....  78.420 

Roumania   612,468  885,842  68,793  96,872 

Russia   488,521  279,897  20,494  5.117 

Sweden   154,964  138,804  112,219  233,070 

Turkey   378,965  339,054  10,595  13,620 

Czechoslovakia   409,588  458,561  261,173  77,414 


ITALIAN  CANNED  FISH  LABELLING 

A  leaflet  containing  information  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  on  the  marking  of  canned  salmon  and 
canned  lobster  for  exportation  to  Italy  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  March  4,  1931. — Japan  occupies  a  very  minor  position  in  regard  to 
mineral  production,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  assistance  has  been  given 
to  the  industry.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  minerals  are  produced 
in  such  quantities  as  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand,  so  that  at  least  part  of 
the  country's  requirements  in  other  minerals  and  metals  have  to  be  imported. 
Mineral  production  in  1929  was  valued  at  $192,278,884  (Canadian  currency), 
which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  previous  year  when  production  amounted  to 
$188,388,529.  Copper  and  coal  make  up  the  largest  part  of  this  total,  amounting 
in  1929  to  $122,880,752  and  $34,699,905  respectively.  Exports  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  1929  are  given  at  $23,204,545.  These  figures  include  bars  and  rods  and 
plates  and  sheets  of  the  various  metals,  and  of  this  total  exports  of  coal  alone 
account  for  $11,607,609. 

Imports  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  in  1929  are  given  at  $204,184,731, 
and  these  figures  include  ingots,  slabs,  bars,  etc.,  of  the  various  minerals  as  well 
as  petroleum  products.  Thus  minerals  and  mineral  products  accounted  for  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Japan  in  this  year.  Canada  is  already  supplying 
a  considerable  part  of  these  imports,  and  each  year  is  securing  an  increasing 
share  of  the  business  in  those  minerals  in  which  she  is  competing. 

Details  of  Japanese  production,  trade  and  market  conditions  of  the  various 
mineral  products  follow: — 

ALUMINIUM 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  production  of  aluminium  in  Japan, 
though  for  several  years  there  has  been  an  agitation  on  foot  to  establish  and 
subsidize  the  industry.  Imports  of  aluminium  in  1929  and  1930  were  as 
follows: — 

1930  1929 
Tons  $  Tons  $ 


Great  Britain   437  183,606  1,468  657,769 

France   523  250,299  1,441  596,783 

Germany   822  374,226  442  201,771 

Belgium   156  66,282 

Switzerland   2.384  1,036.858  2.186  996,059 

United  States   2,767  977,982  7,161  2,940,397 

Others   5,035  1,890,219  315  157,836 


Total   12,124       4,779.474       13,013  5,550,615 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  no  figures  are  given  for  Canada  for 
these  years.  According  to  Canadian  statistics,  however,  exports  from  the 
Dominion  to  Japan  in  1929  were  valued  at  $3,275,985.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
Canada's  exports  of  this  product  have  been  credited  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries. 

The  duty  on  aluminium  ingots  and  slabs  is  $3.20  per  132  pounds. 

ANTIMONY 

Production  in  1929  amounted  to  98  short  tons  valued  at  $7,533.  As  pro- 
duction depends  considerably  on  the  market  price,  it  was  estimated  that  during 
the  past  year  practically  no  antimony  was  mined.  Imports  in  1929  amounted 
to  2,602  tons  valued  at  $304,632.  This  is  imported  chiefly  from  China.  The 
principal  uses  of  this  product  are  for  the  manufacture  of  printing  type  and 
antimony  ware.  Japanese  antimony  is  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  cost  of 
production  makes  competition  with  the  Chinese  product  difficult. 

There  is  no  duty  levied  on  the  importation  of  antimony  into  Japan. 
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ARSENIC 

Arsenic  production  in  1929  amounted  to  1,211  short  tons  valued  at  $102,169. 
This  was  a  slight  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  1928.  No  figures 
are  given  for  exports,  but  most  of  the  Japanese  production  goes  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  small  amount  to  Australia.  The  market  price  of  arsenic  is  about 
13.25  per  100  pounds  for  white  arsenic,  and  about  $1.75  for  crude  arsenic.  This 
business  in  Japan,  however,  is  not  very  satisfactory  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  price  is  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  and  the  demand  is  small. 


ASBESTOS 

There  is  no  production  of  asbestos  in  Japan.    Imports  for  1929  were  as 

follows: — 

Short  Tons  $ 

Great  Britain   65  17.331 

China   5  1,502 

Kwangtung  Province   54  8,049 

India   31  3,298 

Germany   128  25,546 

Belgium   33  4,904 

Italy   30  2.791 

Russia   14  5,511 

United  States   8,668  750,161 

Canada   1,796  146,852 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal   338  37,667 

Eastern  Africa   225  23,154 

Other   68  8,982 

11,455  1,035,748 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  exports  of  asbestos  from  Canada  to  Japan 
in  1928  amounted  to  9,165  tons  valued  at  $507,758,  and  to  10,557  tons  valued 
at  $567,800  in  1929.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  given 
in  the  above  table  represents  Canadian  asbestos,  much  of  which  is  shipped 
indirectly. 

The  demand  for  this  product  is  increasing  each  year  in  Japan,  as  it  is 
being  used  in  enlarging  quantities  for  making  roofing  slate,  mill  boards,  packing 
and  yarns.  Most  of  the  Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  ship  to  this  market 
are  represented  here,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  Japanese  firms  which  would 
like  to  trade  directly. 

Asbestos  lump,  fibre  and  powder  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 


BISMUTH 

Production  of  bismuth  in  1929  amounted  to  110,059  pounds  valued  at 
$178,563.  This  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  when  78,859 
pounds  were  produced  valued  at  $143,802.  Owing  to  over-production,  about 
1,000  pounds  were  exported  to  Europe  in  1930.  There  have  been  no  imports 
for  the  last  few  years,  Japanese  production  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  domestic 
demand. 

The  price  of  bismuth  in  Japan  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  conventional 
price  of  the  Bismuth  Syndicate  of  London,  though  the  figure  here  is  usually  kept 
a  little  lower  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imports  from  Europe. 

Bismuth  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Japan. 


CADMIUM 

According  to  the  statistics  of  mineral  production,  there  is  no  cadmium  pro- 
duced in  Japan.  There  are  no  figures  available  for  the  imports  of  this  product, 
but  according  to  the  leading  importers,  imports  amount  to  about  12  tons  a  year 
and  come  chiefly  from  Canada  and  Australia.    Cadmium  is  used  in  Japan 
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for  various  chemical  purposes.  The  market  price  is  about  $1  per  pound;  ship 
merit  is  in  112-pound  cases. 

The  duty  on  cadmium  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CHROMITE 

Production  of  chromite  in  1929  amounted  to  10,102  short  tons  valued  at 
$117,265,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Japan  produces  enough 
chromite  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand;  there  are  neither  imports  nor  exports. 
During  the  past  year  the  market  for  this  product  has  shown  a  considerable 
decline  due  to  the  general  depression  prevalent  in  Japan. 


COAL 

Production  of  coal  in  1929  amounted  to  37,769,445  tons  valued  at  $122,- 
880,752 — slightly  in  excess  of  the  production  of  1928.  Exports  in  1930  were 
valued  at  $6,260,491 — practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Imports 
were  valued  at  $17,101,973,  or  slightly  less  than  in  1929.  These  exports  and 
imports  are  chiefly  reciprocal  between  Japan  and  China,  Kwantung  Province 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  with  exports  practically  offsetting  imports,  making 
Japan  more  or  less  self-sufficient  in  this  product. 

Coal  enters  into  Japan  duty  free. 


COBALT  OXIDE 

Although  an  effort  was  made  to  produce  cobalt  of  oxide  in  Japan,  the  cost 
was  too  high  to  be  economic.    Imports  in  1928  were: — 

Pounds  $ 

Great  Britain   41,976  84,500 

France   5,016  10,000 

Germany   35,000  65,000 

United  States   9,404  19,000 

Canada   9,900  19,500 

Others   2,508  1,500 

Total   101,814  199,500 

Statistics  for  later  vears  showing  countries  of  origin  are  not  available; 
imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  $268,754  and  in  1930  at  $214,033.  The  figures 
given  above  do  not  fully  record  the  imports  from  Canada.  According  to  figures 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  of  cobalt  oxide  in  1928  amounted 
to  24,500  pounds  valued  at  $51,050,  and  in  1929  to  52,000  pounds  valued  at 
$105,150.  One  of  the  largest  importers  states  that  over  450  cases  of  100  pounds 
each  were  sold  in  Japan  in  1930.  Of  this  amount,  55  cases  came  from  Germany, 
87  cases  from  Belgium,  105  cases  from  England,  and  200  cases  from  Canada, 
with  small  amounts  from  the  other  countries.  The  current  price  of  this  product 
in  Japan  is  about  $173.50  for  black  oxide  and  $192  for  prepared  cobalt  oxide 
per  100  pounds  landed  in  Kobe. 

Cobalt  oxide  enters  Japan  free  of  duty. 


COPPER 

Production  of  copper  in  Japan  in  1929  amounted  to  83,121  short  tons 
valued  at  $34,649,905.  This  is  a  slight  increase  in  both  value  and  quantity 
over  the  previous  year.  On  the  whole  Japan  is  self-sufficient  in  this  product, 
though  there  usually  are  some  imports  and  exports.  During  the  past  year 
imports  amounted  to  $659,968  as  against  $3,044,380  in  1929.  Exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  from  $3,704,704  to  $10,640,322;  and  these  were  made 
early  in  1930  in  an  effort  to  reduce  stocks  which  had  accumulated  due  to 
decreased  consumption. 

Copper,  ingots  and  slabs  bear  a  duty  of  $3.50  per  132  pounds. 
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DIATOMITE 

There  are  no  official  figures  of  the  production  of  diatomite  in  Japan,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  production  amounts  to  2,300  tons  per  month.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  exports  of  this  product.  Imports  are  estimated  at  about  7,000  tons 
8  year.  These  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
from  Spain  and  France.  Japanese  diatomite  sell  at  from  $40  to  $45  per  ton; 
the  foreign  ranges  from  $67.50  to  $100  per  ton.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  line  diatomite  in  Japan,  so  that  the  domestic  production  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  cement  industry;  imports  are  used  chiefly  for  sugar  filtra- 
tion. Due  to  the  increasing  production  of  refined  sugar  in  Japan,  the  demand 
for  diatomite  for  this  purpose  has  been  growing  in  recent  years. 

Diatomite  enters  Japan  free  of  duty. 

GOLD 

Production  of  gold  in  1929  amounted  to  10,419,044  grams  valued  at  $7,380,- 
134 — practically  the  same  as  in  1928.  Exports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1930 
amounted  to  $154,317,209,  and  they  have  been  made  since  January  11,  1930, 
when  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  gold  was  lifted — an  embargo  that  has  been 
in  force  for  about  thirteen  years.  Imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1930 
amounted  to  $4,521,389  as  against  $231,214  for  1929. 

GRAPHITE 

Production  of  graphite  in  1929  amounted  to  339  short  tons  valued  at  $10,688 
— a  slight  decrease  over  the  previous  year.  There  are  no  exports.  Imports  of 
graphite  in  1929  totalled  1,378  tons  ($167,377),  and  in  1930,  1,594  tons  ($153,- 
741).  No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  sources  of  supply;  Korea,  Ceylon, 
and  South  Africa  are  the  principal  contributing  countries,  with  small  quantities 
from  South  America.  Domestic  production  is  not  of  very  high  quality. 
Graphite  is  mostly  used  in  making  carbon  for  electrical  purposes,  pencils  and 
moulds.   The  price  varies  according  to  the  carbon  content. 

Graphite  enters  Japan  free  of  duty. 

LEAD 

Production  of  lead  in  1929  amounted  to  3,719  tons  valued  at  $429,115,  and 
in  1928  to  4,026  tons  valued  at  $413,776.  There  are  no  exports.  Imports  for 
the  past  two  years  showing  sources  of  supply  are  as  follows: — 


1930  1929 

Tons  $  Tons  $ 

Canada                                               26.928  2,524,744  35,326  4.089.317 

India                                                 7,260  639.876  4,501  512,787 

Great  Britain                                           47  5.525  60  7,113 

United  States                                    23,364  2,056,060  20,460  2.237,327 

Australia                                              3.432  291,132  6.012  671,420 

Other                                                     482  40,964  125  13,984 


Total  .  .   61,433       5,558,301       66,484  7,531,948 


The  demand  for  this  product  had  been  increasing  steadily  in  recent  years, 
though  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  general  slackness  of  business,  imports 
have  fallen  off  considerably.  During  the  first  half  of  1930  the  market  price 
was  firm,  but  there  was  a  considerable  fall  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  present  market  quotation  is  about  $7.40  per  220  pounds.  The  principal 
uses  for  this  product  in  Japan  are  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  lead  tubes, 
batteries,  metal  alloys,  building  materials,  and  paints. 

The  duty  on  lead  ingots  and  slabs  is  20  cents  per  132  pounds. 
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MERCURY 

Production  of  mercury  in  Japan  in  1929  amounted  to  3,185  pounds  valued 
at  $4,485 — a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  There  are  no  exports. 
Imports  in  1930  amounted  to  5,437  cwts.  valued  at  $673,197,  as  against  7,110 
cwts.  valued  at  $971,092  in  1929.  No  statistics  are  available  as  to  sources  of 
supply  for  these  two  years.    Imports  in  1928  were  as  follows: — 

Cwt.  $ 

China   923  117,000 

Hongkong   37  5,500 

Great  Britain   392  55,000 

France   1,686  233,500 

Italy   3,570  497,000 

Holland   22  3,500 

Spain   113  17.000 

United  States   5  1.000 

Others   23  3,500 

6,771  934,000 

Sales  of  mercury  in  1930  decreased  about  one-third  from  the  figure  of  1929. 
The  official  price  of  European  mercury  is  about  $197.50  per  75  pounds.  Chinese 
mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  has  met  with  increasing  sales  at  about  $15  lower 
due  to  the  depreciated  silver  exchange. 

Mercury  enters  Japan  free  of  duty. 


MICA 

There  is  no  production  of  mica  in  Japan.  Imports  are  estimated  at  from 
$450,000  to  $500,000  per  annum,  though  no  official  statistics  are  available.  The 
consumption  of  mica  in  Japan  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
development  of  the  electrical  industry.  The  major  portion  of  imports  comes 
from  India,  though  small  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Korea.  The  quality 
of  Korean  mica  is  not  very  good  and  the  supply  is  small.  The  price  of  India 
mica  in  Japan  for  the  best  quality  is  $2  per  pound  c.i.f.  Japan. 

Mica  enters  Japan  free  of  duty. 


MOLYBDENUM 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  Japanese  production,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  consists  of  about  20  tons  per  year  (in  Korea).  Imports  are 
approximately  about  30  tons  per  year,  and  there  are  no  regular  exports,  though 
small  quantities  are  shipped  when  there  is  a  surplus  stock  on  hand.  The  price 
in  the  Japanese  market  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  London  market;  as  a 
general  rule  prices  are  slightly  higher.  The  principal  users  are  the  steel  and 
chemical  industries.  During  the  past  year  demand  has  declined  and  trade  has 
been  inactive. 

NICKEL 

There  are  no  statistics  of  nickel  production  in  Japan ;  as  a  by-product  there 
is  a  small  amount.  Imports  in  1930  amounted  to  11,925  cwts.  valued  at  $472,899 
against  16,970  cwts.  valued  at  $717,123  in  1929.  No  statistics  are  given  as  to 
the  sources  of  supply  for  these  two  years,  but  for  1928  they  were  as  follows: — 

Cwts.  $ 

Great  Britain   17,460  688 

France   55  2,000 

Germany   178  7,000 

United  States   4,939  147,000 

Canada   591  26,000 

Other   58  2,000 


Total 


23,281 


872,000 
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Having  regard  to  Canada's  importance  as  a  producer  of  nickel,  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  these  supplies  come  indirectly  from  the  Dominion.  According  to 
Canadian  statistics,  exports  of  nickel  from  Canada  to  Japan  in  1928  and  1929 
were  valued  at  $295,365  and  $172,696  respectively.  The  current  market  price 
of  nickel  ingots  in  Japan  is  about  $95  per  220  pounds,  and  competition  is  keen, 
as  demand  during  the  past  year  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

Nickel  ingots  and  grain  are  imported  free  of  duty  into  Japan. 


PETROLEUM 

Production  of  petroleum  in  Japan  in  1930  amounted  to  68,604,778  gallons 
valued  at  $7,250,197 — practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of 
petroleum  products  in  1929  were  valued  at  $263,289.  In  1930  imports  were 
valued  at  $49,273,660  as  against  $46,463,963  in  the  previous  year.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Imports  in 
recent  years  have  been  steadily  advancing  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel  oil. 

The  duty  varies  on  the  different  qualities  of  petroleum. 


PLATINUM 

Very  little  platinum  is  found  in  Japan;  production  in  1928  was  valued  at 
$13,097.    Imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $757,755  as  against  $1,047,117  in  1929. 

The  sources  of  supply  for  these  years  are  not  stated  in  the  returns;  in  1928  they~ 
were  as  follows: — 

Grams.  $ 

Russia   312,000  701,000 

Great  Britain   1,000  6,000 

Germany   18,000  43,000 

United  States   316,000  790,000 


647,000  154,000 


Competition  is  keen  between  the  various  sellers,  principally  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  the  price  has  been  declining  steadily  for  the  past  few 
years;  the  market  price  is  now  about  $26  per  ounce,  a  new  low. 

Platinum  is  admitted  into  Japan  free  of  duty. 


silica  ORE 

No  recent  figures  are  available  of  the  production  of  silica  ore  in  Japan;  in 
1925  the  total  was  253,200  short  tons  valued  at  $426,481.  Since  that  time  pro- 
duction has  been  gradually  increasing.  Imports  in  1925  amounted  to  $45,630 — 
slightly  higher  than  present  estimates.  During  the  past  year  the  demand  for 
silica  ore  has  declined  by  nearly  30  per  cent  due  to  decreased  production  in  the 
glass  industry.  Imports  are  chiefly  from  French  Indo-China,  the  deposit  there 
being  controlled  by  a  large  Japanese  firm.  The  average  price  during  the  last 
few  months  for  silica  ore  has  been  about  $8.50  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Osaka. 

The  duty  on  silica  ore  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coloured;  others  free. 


SILVER 

The  Japanese  production  of  silver  in  1929  amounted  to  160,604,484  grams 
valued  at  $3,069,664.  Exports  of  silver  for  1930  were  valued  at  $1,186,604  as 
against  $1,745,279  in  1929.  Imports  for  the  two  years  were  valued  at  $321,896 
and  $75,616  respectively. 

SULPHUR 

Production  of  sulphur  in  Japan  in  1929  amounted  to  50,225  short  tons 
valued  at  $1,819,024,  slightly  less  than  in  1928.    There  are  no  imports.  Exports 
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in  1930  amounted  to  6,508  tons  valued  at  512,030  yen  as  against  11,486  tons 
valued  at  693,184  yen  in  the  previous  year.  These  exports  go  chiefly  to  China 
and  Manchuria. 

Sulphur  is  chiefly  used  in  the  paper  industry;  demand  has  been  increasing 
during  the  past  few  years  and  is  estimated  at  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons 
per  month.  Price  is  maintained  by  means  of  arrangements  among  the  leading 
producers  and  dealers.  The  market  price  for  99  per  cent  content  guaranteed 
is  at  present  from  $31  to  $31.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f.  Osaka. 

The  duty  on  sulphur  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TIN 

The  production  of  tin  in  1929  amounted  to  888  tons  valued  at  $738,934 — a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  There  are  no  exports.  Imports  for  the 
past  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929 
Tons  $  Tons  $ 


China   1.300  850,552  1,755  1,828,254 

Hongkong   180  105,495  22  22,161 

Straits  Settlement   1,921  1,364,000  2.199  2,166,740 

Dutch  East  Indies   101  70,819  303  323,754 

Other   37  32,049  183  260,305 


Total   3,539       2,422,915       4,462  4,601,214 


A  duty  of  $1.87  per  132  pounds  is  levied  on  the  import  of  tin  ingots  and 
slabs  into  Japan. 

ZINC 

Production  of  zinc  in  1929  amounted  to  24,360  short  tons  valued  at  $3,548,- 
731 — a  slight  increase  over  that  of  1928.  According  to  available  statistics,  there 
are  no  exports.    Imports  in  1929  and  1930  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929 
Tons  $  Tons  $ 


United  States   2,627  287,861  2,481  333,398 

Canada   9,781  1,005,358  12,685  1,777,517 

Australia   9,847  991.677  11,603  1,609,311 

Other   2,446  212,835  3,050  376,649 


Total   24,701       2,497,731       29,819  4,096,875 


Canada,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  contributes  nearly  half  of 
these  imports,  followed  by  Australia  and  the  United  States.  This  year's  imports 
have  declined  due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  plating  industry,  as  well  as  to  the 
falling  off  in  Japan's  exports  of  zinc  manufactures  to  China.  The  principal  uses 
of  zinc  are  for  galvanizing  and  for  making  zinc  oxide  and  brass.  The  price  of 
zinc  has  decreased  during  the  year  and  at  the  present  time  is  about  $9.90  per 
220  pounds. 

A  duty  of  $1.50  per  132  pounds  is  imposed  on  the  importation  of  zinc  ingots 
and  slabs  into  Japan. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

ELECTRICITY  METERS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1410  (February  7),  the  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  respecting  electricity 
meters  and  parts. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

France  Increases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  20  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  page  568,  regarding  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat 
allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  Mr. 
Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that  this  per- 
centage has  been  further  increased  to  20  per  cent  by  a  decree  of  April  15. 

Bags  and  Casks  in  British  Honduras 

An  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council  of  British  Honduras,  dated  March  19, 
1931,  places  in  the  duty-free  list  empty  bags  and  sacks  imported  solely  for  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  sugar  within  the  colony  and  empty  casks 
employed  exclusively  in  the  production  and  distillation  of  rum  within  the  colony. 

Empty  containers  imported  specially  for  packing  the  produce  of  the  colony 
for  export  were  already  duty  free.  Bags  and  casks  imported  for  other  pur- 
poses were,  until  the  new  decree,  apparently  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
general  tariff  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff. 

Portugal  Authorizes  Importation  of  Foreign  Wheat 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
in  virtue  of  Portuguese  decree  No.  19514  published  in  the  Diario  do  Governo 
of  March  25,  1931,  registered  millers  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  authorized  to 
import  7,000  and  3,000  tons  of  foreign  wheat  respectively.  The  import  duty  is 
80  centavos  per  kilogram,  equivalent  to  $1  per  bushel. 

Decree  No.  19272  of  January  22,  1951,  had  already  authorized  importation 
of  45,000  tons  of  wheat  into  Portugal  during  May,  June,  and  July,  the  amount 
imported  up  to  June  30  not  to  exceed  30,000  tons,  the  rate  of  the  duty  being 
also  80  centavos  per  kilogram. 

Japanese  Duties  on  Lumber  and  Rayon 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1418 
(April  4,  1931),  page  490,  on  new  Japanese  duties  affecting  lumber  and  rayon, 
information  has  been  received  that  these  duties  went  into  force  as  from  April  1. 


NEW    DIRECT  FREIGHT  SERVICE   BETWEEN  MONTREAL  AND 

SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

During  the  coming  season  the  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line  of  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  and  the  Norwegian- America  Line  of  Oslo,  Norway,  will  operate 
a  joint  Canadian  freight  service,  with  two  sailings  monthly,  from  Montreal  to 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland,  cargo  being  accepted  also  for  the  Baltic 
States.  The  Canadian  National  Steamships  have  been  appointed  as  agents  for 
this  service,  and  Messrs.  Hancock  &  Hilton,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  will  act  as 
pulp  agents. 

The  first  sailing  out  of  Montreal  will  be  made  by  the  ss.  Norefjord  in  the 
second  half  of  May,  followed  by  the  ms.  Korsholm  on  May  30  and  the  ss.  Top- 
dals fjord  about  June  13. 

In  the  event  of  sufficient  quantities  being  offered,  the  vessels  of  the  Swedish- 
America-Mexico  Line  will  make  direct  calls  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  grain  and  flour  firms,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  interested  in 
this  market. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and.  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadlan  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1701.  Cream  Soda  Biscuits. — A  concern  in  St.  George's,  Grenada,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  of  the  above  in  dinner  pails  of  about  If  pounds  net,  packed  in 
cases  of  twenty-four  tins  each. 

1702.  Canned  Fruits. — Cairo  firm  desire  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  for  canned  fruits. 

1703.  Canned  Salmon  and  Pilchards. — Cairo  firm  want  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  on 
canned  pilchards  and  salmon,  chums  and  pinks. 

1704.  Fish. — A  North  of  England  firm  would  like  to  establish  an  agency  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  pickled  salmon  or  herring,  dried  fish,  salt-cured  fish,  and  imitation  Labrador 
cod.   Would  also  like  quotations  on  frozen  fish. 

1705.  Provisions^ — An  agent  in  Genoa,  Italy,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
frozen  meat,  codfish,  and  cheese. 

Miscellaneous 

1706.  Salmon  and  Pilchard  Oil. — A  North  of  England  merchant  house  wish  to  receive 
quotations  on  fish  oil. 

1707.  Fish  Oils. — Liverpool  fish  oil  merchants  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom prices  and  samples  for  salmon  and  pilchard  oil. 

1708.  Fish  Oils. — A  North  of  England  house  would  like  to  establish  contact  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  oils  and  fats,  and  wish  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations. 

1709.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  of  fish  meal  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  wish  c.i.f. 
quotations  on  fish  meal  fertilizer  (fish  guano).  iSamples  with  analyses  should  also  be  sup- 
plied. 

1710.  Felt  Hats  for  Women. — Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  women's 
felt  hats  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $7.50  a  dozen  should  send  samples  and  prices  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad. 

1711.  Handbags. — Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  leather  and/or  imitation  leather 
handbags  at  prices  ranging  from  S3  to  $8  per  dozen,  and  moire  silk  bags  decorated  with 
brilliants  from  $5  to  $12  per  dozen  should  send  samples  and  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Trinidad. 

1712.  Elastic. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Trinidad  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
house  manufacturing  plain  elastic  webbing  and  elastic  silks. 

1713.  Fishermen's  Rubber  Boots. — Rotterdam  importer  desires  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  export  to  the  Netherlands. 

1714.  Candles. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  candle  manufacturer. 

1715.  Wrapping  Paper. — Firm  of  commission  agents,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desire  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of  kraft  wrapping  paper. 

1716.  Bentwood  Chairs. — A  concern  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  a  manufacturer  of  bentwood  chairs. 

1717.  Wooden  Turned  Plugs. — A  Bristol  (England)  firm  of  papermakers  are  open  to 
receive  quitations  for  lots  of  10,000  and  20,000  wooden  turned  plugs  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  1  inch  at  the  centre  hole,  hardwood  or  softwood.  Detailed  particulars  and  sketch  on 
file  at  the  Department. 

1718.  Stop  Cocks  and  Valves. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to  establish  con- 
tact with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  water  and  steam  valves,  stop  cocks,  etc, 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  20 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  20,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April  13,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake 
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o 
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6 
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3 
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7 
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7 
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■ 
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 si 

 %\ 

 $J 
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014%4  — 
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Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 
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.  0392 

0?92 
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4.9841 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm.  May  7;  Beaverhill.  May  8;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaver- 
dale,  May  29;  Duchess  of  York,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  5; 
Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25:   Grey  County,  June  11 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  May  2  and  June  13;  Kastalia,  May  30 
— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Nessian,  White  Star  Line,  May  16. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  May  16;  Fanad  Head,  May  30 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  May  1;  Augsburg,  May  15 — both  Hamburg-American-North 
German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  16 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Norefjord,  about  May  15;  Korsholm,  May  30; 
Topdalsfjord,  about  June  13 — all  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also  accept  cargo  for  Baltic 
States) . 

To  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  May  12;  Dunaff  Head,  May  22— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  April  30  and  May  30;  Minnedosa,  May  15  and  June  17 — both 
Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia,  May  8  and  June  5;  Letitia,  May  22 — both  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  May  1  and  June  5;  Montclare,  May  14;  Beaverford,  May 
15;  Montcalm,  June  4;  Beaverhill.  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum,  May  1; 
Augsburg,  May  15 — both  Hamburg  American-North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool.— -Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  30  and  May  29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  9 
and  June  5;  Duchess  of  York,  May  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  22;  Montclare,  June 
12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  April  30  and  May  29;  Andania,  May  15  and  June  12 — 
both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  May  9  and  June  6;  Doric,  May  23  and  June  29;  Megantic, 
May  30— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  May  1  and  June  5;  Beaverhill,  May  8  and  June  12;  Beaver- 
ford, May  15;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia, 
April  30  and  June  5;  Ascania,  May  8  and  June  12;  Alaunia,  May  22;  Aurania,  May  29 — 
all  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  White  Star  Line,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  30;  Manchester  Producer,  May  7;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  14;  a  steamer,  May  21  and  28  and  June  4  and  11 — all  Manchester 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  May  1;  Cairnross,  May  15;  Cairnglen,  May  29; 
a  steamer,  June  12 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam — Evanger,  May  6  and  June  15;   Lista,  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10;  Calgaric,  White  Star 
Line,  May  28. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  May  12;  Valleluce,  May  17;  Valfiorita, 
May  24 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges).  May  2;  Colborne,  May  16;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30; 
Champlain,  June  13 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  May  9  and  June  6;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  16  and  June  13;  Lady  Rodney,  May  23;  Cavelier 
(does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  30— -all  Canadian 
National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  2;  Frenebo,  May  17 
— both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Transporter,  May  23;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  27 — both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — 'Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  19 
— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS., 
May  2  and  16  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown)  ;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  Aipril  28  and  May 
16  and  30  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  2  and  June  6;  Newfoundland,  May  19 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  May  3  and  30;  Drottningholm,  May  17 — both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland^Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  4  (also  calls  at 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon);  Nerissa,  May  5  and  19  and  June  2;  Rosalind,  May  12  and  26 — 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  May  2  and  June  6;  Newfoundland,  May  19 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Farnorth,  April  28,  May  12  and  26;  Sambro,  May  6  and  20  and  June  3 
— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  28  and  June  9;  Lady 
Nelson,  May  12;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  26— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martini^  .  .  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara .— Ohomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges), 
M;.\  7;  Colborne,  May  21;  Col-nwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Champlain,  June  IS 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  .  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  April  30  and  June  2;   Cathcart,  May  19  and  June  16 

— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports).  April  29  and  May  27;  Calabria,  May  13  and  June  16— both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  7;  Frenebo,  May  22 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Luetzow,  North  German  Lloyd,  May  9. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  April  28  and  May  23;  Empress  of  Australia,, 
May  30;    Empress  of  Britain,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tauga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  May  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vina  ut.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  5  and  June  16;  Lady 
Hawkins,  May  19;  Lady  Drake,  June  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  9. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai) ;  Shidzuoka  Maru,  May  7 ;  Yokohama  Maru,  June  4 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  Teucer,  April  28;  Ixion,  May  19;  Tyndareus,  June  9 — all  Blue 
Funnel  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong)  ;  Tacoma,  April  27 ;  Shelton,  May  27 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru 
and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  May  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  June  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  May 
12;  Bellingham,  June  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka 
and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April 
26  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai);  Hive  Maru,  April  30;  Heian  Maru,  May  28  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki) — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  29;  Niagara,  May  27 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore'  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  May  5;   Tabian,  June  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  May;  a  steamer,  June — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  May  16  (also  calls  at 
Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu  (also  calls  at  Adelaide), 
May  1;   Hauraki  early  June — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  April  27;  Kinderdyk,  May  10; 
Loch  Katrine,  May  24;  Damsterdyk,  June  7 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  11;  Seattle,  June  2 — both  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  June  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California. 
April  27;  Timavo,  May  19;  Feltre,  June  15 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  May  5;   Brimanger,  June — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  May  13;  Wyoming,  May 
17;   Winnipeg,  June  9 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  May  10;  West  Ivis,  May 
26;   West  Camargo,  June  2 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  18. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  1. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
;<A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  P'Tsia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chiiaa.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East. 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuDWMAN,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Mikin  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters; — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C,  Nokl  Wit.de.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

I.  C.  Macgillivrat,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.    Office— Calle  Coca,  478.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia 

and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd.  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Vallev.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  who  is 
to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  China,  will 
be  in  British  Columbia  until  May  16. 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Cosgrave  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
who  is  to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan, 
will  arrive  in  Vancouver  on  May  15.   Mr.  Langley 's  itinerary  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..  ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Langley  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with  Mr.  T. 
Ashen-hurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Edmonton ;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 
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TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1930 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  18,  1931. — Preliminary  statistics  compiled  by  the  Govern- 
ment Statistician  are  now  available  covering  the  external  trade  of  New  Zealand 
for  the  calendar  year  1930.  Specially  compiled  statistics  of  imports  from 
Canada  for  that  year  have  been  received  from  the  Customs  Department,  which 
enables  a  partial  analysis  of  the  trade  to  be  made. 

EXPORTS 

The  preliminary  trade  figures  for  the  year  under  review  indicate  that  the 
total  value  of  exports  was  £44,940,692  as  against  £55,579,063  for  1929— a  drop 
of  £10,638,371,  due  very  largely  to  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  in  the  markets  to 
which  New  Zealand  exports  are  consigned.  The  index  of  export  prices  of  all 
commodities  shows  a  fall  of  21-4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  most  phenomenal  decrease  is  shown  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  index  price  of 
which  showed  a  drop  of  46-7  per  cent;  that  of  hides,  skins,  and  tallow  declined 
18-7  per  cent;  dairy  produce  13  per  cent,  meat  3-6  per  cent,  and  other  commodi- 
tities  8-7  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  in  general  was  not  due  to  a 
falling  off  in  the  quantity,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  considerable  increases  are 
recorded  in  the  volume  exported  in  the  case  of  butter,  lamb,  mutton,  sausage 
casings,  dried  milk,  apples,  sheep  skins,  tallow,  and  gold,  while  smaller  increases 
are  observed  in  cheese,  beef,  and  cattle  hides.  Wool  is  the  one  major  item  in 
which  there  was  a  decline  in  the  quantity  exported  due  to  the  holding  back  of 
exports  on  account  of  the  low  prices  ruling. 

Wool  was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  drop  in  total  exports,  the  value 
of  exports  of  this  commodity  in  1930  being  £7,664,362  as  against  £15,359,206 
in  1929.  The  quantity  decreased  by  some  107,417  bales.  Other  declines  in  both 
quantity  and  value  are  noted  in  the  following  articles,  the  extent  of  the  drop 
in  both  quantity  and  value  being  shown  within  parentheses:  bacon  and  hams 
(180,455  pounds,  £11,715) ;  calfskins  (11,113,  £54,855) ;  opossum  skins  (60,515, 
£72,601);  rabbit  skins  (1,915,925,  £219,700);  phormium  fibre  (4,308  tons, 
£142,375);  coal  (74,285  tons,  £98,311);  kauri  gum  (1,119  tons,  £77,975);  and 
timber  (12,426,700  superficial  feet,  £138,760). 

Increases  in  quantity  but  decreases  in  value  were  as  follows,  the  figure  of 
quantity  representing  the  increase  and  that  of  value  the  decrease,  as  compared 
with  1929,  being  given:  butter  (230,440  cwt.,  £1,373,861);  cheese  (33,888  cwt,, 
£579,025);  cattle  hides  (160,  £112,387);  sheep  skins  (1,387,830,  £295,355);  and 
tallow  (3,796  tons,  £10,043).  Some  commodities  were  exported  both  in  larger 
quantities  and  to  greater  values,  the  principal  being:  beef  (17,021  cwt.,  £52,- 
081) ;  lamb  (294,714  cwt.,  £414,810) ;  mutton  (380,494  cwt.,  £575,081) ;  sausage 
casings  (805,054  pounds,  £127,040);  dried  milk  (1,334,536  pounds,  £1,050); 
apples  (13,581,013  pounds,  £98,906);  and  gold  (14,470  ounces,  £60,438). 

The  principal  exports,  together  with  values  of  each,  for  the  year  1930  are 
as  follows:  butter,  £11,854,056;  wool,  £7,664,362;  frozen  lamb,  £7,200,863; 
cheese,  £6,438,438;  frozen  mutton,  £2,365,709;  pelts,  £1,190,718;  sausage  cas- 
ings, £780,073;  tallow,  £683,571;  frozen  beef,  £586,523;  gold,  £550,678;  hides 
and  calf  skins,  £510,683;  kauri  gum,  £189,635;  and  rabbit  skins,  £142,249. 

In  1930  British  countries  took  90-96  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  exports  as 
against  85-39  per  cent  in  1929.  The  United  Kingdom  purchased  to  the  value 
of  £36,028,715  (1929,  £40,957,053)  or  80-17  per  cent  (73-69).  Canada  was  the 
second  largest  consumer  with  £2,539,206  (£3,353,975)  or  5-65  per  cent  (6-03). 
Then  came  the  United  States  with  £2,116,752  (£3,653,427)  or  4-71  per  cent 
(6-57),  while  Australia  purchased  to  the  value  of  £1,547,953  (£2,338,410)  or 
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3-45  per  cent  (4-21  per  cent).  Among  the  other  principal  customers  of  New 
Zealand  last  year  were:  France,  £608,076  (£1,768,399) ;  India,  £406,878  (£386,- 
421);   and  Germany,  £401,084  (£1,220,552). 

Exports  to  Canada  showed  a  substantial  decrease.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  last  quarter  of  1930,  when  shipments  were  valued  at  £249,112 
as  against  £1,251,854  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1929.  This  decline  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  shrinkage  in  butter  exports  to  Canada. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  during  1930  were  valued  at  £43,025,914  as  against  £48,797,977  in 
1929 — a  decline  of  £5,772,063.  Practically  all  the  principal  commodities  which 
New  Zealand  imports  came  in  smaller  quantities  in  1930  than  in  1929,  but  the 
outstanding  decrease  was  in  motor  vehicles,  which  fell  from  £4,278,924  in  1929 
to  £2,448,781  in  1930,  the  number  imported  having  been  reduced  from  29,147 
to  17,278.  The  value  of  motor  spirit  imported  also  fell  from  £2,130,451  to 
£2,090,542,  although  the  quantity  imported  increased  from  62,441,692  gallons 
to  68,309,672  gallons. 

Among  the  other  commodities  which  arrived  to  smaller  values,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned,  the  values  shown  being  those  for  1930  with  those  for  1929 
in  parentheses:  fish,  £159,251  (£209,302);  tea,  £708,095  (£934,731);  whiskv, 
£457,015  (£558,270) ;  cigarettes,  £395,285  (£575,738) ;  seeds,  £155,417  (£215,- 
909);  miscellaneous  apparel  and  readv-made  clothing,  £2,091,894  (£2,266,773); 
boots  and  shoes,  £928,685  (£1,066,939);  miscellaneous  drapery,  £363,634  (£452,- 
022);  carpeting,  matting,  and  oilcloth,  £478,718  (£650,389);  cotton  piece  goods, 
£1.817.552  (£1,921,819);  jute  and  hessian  piece  goods,  £116,259  (£155,856); 
silks,  etc.,  £1,020,721  (£1,212,028)  ;  woollen  piece  goods,  £622,256  (£742,649)  ; 
bags,  sacks,  and  wool  packs,  £469,338  (£549,954) ;  paints,  colours,  and  var- 
nishes, £359,382  (£433,612)  ;  'coal,  £200,419  (£276,671);  galvanized  plate  and 
sheet  iron  and  steel,  £424,195  (£639,208) ;  iron  and  steel  tubes,  pipes,  and  fit- 
tings, £449,779  (£554,179) ;  tools  and  implements,  $302,576  (£352,928) ;  fencing 
wire,  £186,815  (£236,359);  engines,  £251,957  (£351,157);  sawn  timber,  £615,- 
185  (£646,772);  asphalt,  £76,444  (£110,616);  earthenware  and  china,  £299,278 
(£345,968);  glass  and  glassware,  £293,398  (£358,888);  fancy  goods,  £365,078 
(£399,905);  phosphates,  £459,820  (£631,327);  manures  other  than  phosphates, 
£145,196  (£190,582);  motor  bicycles,  £134,627  (£189,359);  tires,  tubes,  and 
covers  for  motor  vehicles,  £809,701  (£1,163.411) ;  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  £235.- 
516  (£281,424);  pianos,  £29,654  (£94,234);  and  other  musical  instruments, 
£288.384  (£438,504). 

There  are  few  items  in  which  increased  imports  were  recorded,  amongst  the 
foremost  being:  oats,  £20,256  (£2,109);  specie,  £363,087  (£63,505);.  copper 
wire,  £184,182  (£133,134) ;  dairying  machinery,  £188,011  (£138,166) ;  electrical 
maehinerv  and  equipment,  £1,722,376  (£1,596,095) ;  telephones  and  accessories, 
£460.948  (£390,756) ;  timber  other  than  sawn,  £302,150  (£143,309) ;  and  crude 
residual  oil,  £478,760  (£317,885). 

A  large  share — 68-77  per  cent — of  the  total  imports  came  from  British 
countries;  the  proportion  for  1929  was  67-81  per  cent.  The  principal  supplying 
countries,  together  with  the  value  of  imports  from  each  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  (with  corresponding  figures  for  1929  in  parentheses),  were  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom,  £20,329,807  (£22.565,436)  or  47-27  per  cent  (46-25  per  cent)  ; 
United  Stales,  £7.571,460  (£9,319,926)  or  17-60  per  cent  (19-10);  Canada, 
£3,802,545  (£4,792,820)  or  8-84  per  cent  (9-81);  Australia,  £3,308,947  (£3,258,- 
727)  or  7-69  per  cent  (6-68);  Germany,  £975,618  (£940,863)  or  2-27  per  cent 
(1-93);  Dutch  East  Indies,  £811,372  (£1,152,705)  or  1-88  per  cent  (2-36); 
Ceylon,  £704,330  (£923,748)  or  1-64  per  cent  (1-88);  India,  £637,864  (£766,- 
756)  or  1-48  per  cent  (1-57);  France,  £608,076  (£727,388)  or  1-41  per  cent 
(1-49);  and  Japan,  £565,237  (£625,714)  or  1-31  per  cent  (1-28  per  cent). 
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!  :  (  countries  which  increased  their  proportion  of  the  import  trade  in  1930 
•rnpared  with  1929  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Fiji,  Germany,  and 
Japan,  while  countries  not  specified  showed  slight  increases. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Special  interesl  attaches  to  the  trade  situation  as  affecting  Canada.  It 
will  be  seen  Prom  the  preceding  section  that  Canadian  trade  has  declined  not 
only  in  value  bu1  also  in  the  percentage  of  total  imports.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  motor  vehicles,  chassis,  and  tires  form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
imports  from  Canada,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  purchases  of  these  commodi- 
bies  (particularly  motor  vehicles)  have  been  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  than 
in  1929.  ii  is  not  surprising  that  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  has  suffered  rather 
severely.  If,  however,  the  value  of  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires  is 
deducted  from  the  total  value,  and  also  from  Canadian  figures,  it  is  seen  that 
the  total  imports  (excluding  motor  vehicles  and  tires)  were  to  the  value  of 
£39,767,433,  and  of  this  amount  Canada  supplied  £2,269,633  or  5-71  per  cent. 
Corresponding  statistics  for  1929  indicate  that  imports  of  commodities  other 
than  motor  vehicles  and  tires  amounted  to  £43,356,212,  Canada's  share  being 
£2,465,760  or  5-69  per  cent.  Thus  in  general  trade  Canada  improved  her  posi- 
tion  slightly.  The  percentage  of  the  import  trade  which  Canada  enjoyed  (includ- 
ing motor  vehicles  and  tires)  in  1930,  while  lower  than  in  1929,  was  yet  higher 
than  in  any  other  year.  Analysis  of  imports  during  the  past  five  years  shows 
that  in  1926  Canada  furnished  6-88  per  cent;  in  1927,  6-12  per  .cent;  in  1928, 
7-26  per  cent;  in  1929,  9-81  per  cent;  and  in  1930,  8-84  per  cent,  or  an  average 
over  the  five  years  of  7-78  per  cent. 

There  have  been  several  factors  affecting  the  development  of  Canadian 
trade  during  the  year:  (1)  The  revocation  of  the  extension  to  New  Zealand 
of  the  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement.  (2)  The  Customs  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act  of  New  Zealand,  1930,  under  which  increased  rates  of  duty  were 
applied  to  a  great  many  commodities  of  foreign  origin,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  purchases  in  Canada.  (3)  And  most  important:  The  passing  of 
an  Order  in  Council  effective  on  August  20,  1930,  whereby  the  rate  of  duty  on 
motor  vehicles,  tires,  and  engines  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  35  per  cent, 
and  in  addition  the  rate  of  body  duty  on  passenger  motor  cars  (valued  at  not 
more  than  £200)  was  increased  from  11  \  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  Surtax,  how- 
ever, is  not  payable  on  the  Canadian  commodities  mentioned.  The  effect  on  a 
motor  vehicle  of  Canadian  origin  valued  at  (say)  £100  was  to  increase  the  duty 
from  the  effective  rate  (surtax  included)  at  28-634  per  cent  to  54  per  cent.  The 
effective^  rate  on  tires  was  increased  from  13-475  per  cent  to  38-5  per  cent. 
The  result  of  the  tariff  increase  was  not  pronounced  on  the  trade  returns  for 
1930,  as  it  applied  to  these  commodities  which  were  exported  from  Canada  on 
and  after  August  20,  1930. 

IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA  BY  CLASSES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  final  and  complete  returns  of  the  total  import  trade 
are  not  available,  only  a  partial  analysis  of  the  position  can  be  made,  and  no 
reference  is  possible  to  relative  imports  of  the  various  classes  from  other 
countries. 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1930,  £126,135;   1929,  £130,434. 

The  principal  commodity  included  in  this  classification  is  fish  preserved  in 
tins.  Purchases  in  1930  amounted  to  £103,320  as  against  £116,941  in  1929.  No 
figures  of  total  imports  of  canned  fish  are  available,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds  showed  a  decline  of  £50,051,  and  as  relatively 
little  fish  other  than  canned  fish  is  imported,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
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imports  of  canned  fish  dropped  materially.    Provisions  n.e.i.  came  from  Canada 
to  the  value  of  £21,831  as  compared  with  £13,273  in  1929.   Total  imports  under 
this  heading  dropped  from  £115,907  in  1929  to  £96,200  last  year.    There  was 
thus  a  substantial  improvement  in  Canadian  trade. 
Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1930,  £212,914;   1929,  £220,333. 

The  principle  article  under  this  heading  is  wheat  flour,  which  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £87,028  as  against  £101,975  in  1929.  Total  imports 
were  valued  at  £138,914  as  against  £155,368  in  1929.  Canada  thus  absorbed 
practically  the  whole  of  the  drop;  the  only  other  supplier  of  importance  is 
Australia.  To  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  flour,  imports  of  Canadian  wheat 
increased  from  £31,906  to  £47,120,  while  total  imports  were  practically  stationary 
(£77,235  as  against  £77,555  in  1929).  Chocolate  confectionery  from  Canada 
was  valued  at  £30,400  (£36.688).  Total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  confectionery 
were  valued  at  £207,937  as  compared  with  £217,261  in  1929.  Fresh  apples  came 
from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £11,590,  a  decrease  of  £3,574.  The  fact  that 
Canada  supplies  most  of  the  imports  is  shown  by  the  value  of  total  imports  of 
£12,533  (£17,997  in  1929).  Peas  preserved  in  tins  were  responsible  for  £4,223 
as  against  £1,886.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli  are  recorded  to  the  value  of  £3,699 
compared  with  £4,211,  total  imports  having  fallen  from  £12,875  to  £11,897. 
The  imports  of  Canadian  salt  amounted  to  £7,754  as  against  £4,664,  while  the 
total  decreased  from  £102,067  to  £98,545. 
Live  Animals.— 1930,  £2,800;  1929,  £3,723. 

Cattle  is  the  only  item  under  this  heading.  In  1929  pigs  to  the  value  of 
£431,  poultry  (£22),  and  unenumerated  (£38)  came  from  Canada.  The  total 
value  of  imports  of  live  animals  in  1930  was  £67,559  as  compared  with  £66,886 
in  1929. 

Animal  Substances.— 1930,  £15,521;   1929,  £22,464. 

Under  this  classification  the  only  commodity  from  Canada  is  hides,  pelts, 
and  skins.    A  fairly  substantial  decrease  is  noted,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
decline  in  total  imports  from  £95,937  in  1929  to  £73,816  in  1930. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1930,  £17,498;  1929,  £24,944. 

The  most  important  item  included  here  is  woodpulp,  which  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £9,762  as  compared  with  £14,423  in  1929.  Total  imports 
were  valued  at  £40,517  as  against  £50,655  in  1929.  Seeds  form  the  only  other 
group  of  commodities,  and  purchases  from  Canada  were  to  the  value  of  £7,736 
as  against  £8,901  in  the  previous  year.  Total  imports  of  seeds  dropped  from 
£215,909  in  1929  to  £155,417. 
Apparel— 1930,  £430,743;    1929,  £452,060. 

The  largest  item  in  this  classification  is  hosierv,  purchases  from  Canada 
amounting  to  £138,234  in  1930  and  £110,402  in  1929.  The  increase  shown  is 
the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that  imports  of  all  kinds  of  hosiery 
from  all  countries  were  valued  at  £482,403  in  1930  as  compared  with  £509,529 
in  1929.  Rubber  and  fabric  footwear  forms  an  important  item,  and  imports 
were  valued  at  £115,612  in  1930  as  against  £154,903  in  1929.  The  value  of 
total  imports  is  not  available,  but  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  footwear  dropped 
from  £1,066,939  in  1929  to  £928,685  in  1930.  Gumboots  to  the  value  of  £71,310 
were  imported  from  Canada  last  year  as  against  £67,379  in  1929.  Rubber 
heels,  soles,  and  knobs  of  Canadian  origin  showed  an  increase  of  £6,226,  the 
1930  figure  being  £11,934.  Children's  boots  and  shoes  showed  a  drop  from 
£10,274  to  £8,796.  Minor  articles  for  making  up  apparel  showed  a  value  of 
£9,715  as  against  £6,449  in  1929. 
Textiles.— 1930,  £44,214;  1929,  £33,107. 

Carpets,  mats,  and  similar  floor  coverings  is  the  most  important  item 
included  in  this  classification,  the  value  in  1930  being  £18,941  as  compared 
with  £12,952  in  1929.    Linoleums  and  oilcloths  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
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£6,602  as  againsl  £2,452  in  1929.  The  total  imports  of  carpeting,  matting,  and 
oilcloth  were  valued  at  £578,718  in  1930  and  £650,389  in  1929.  Cotton  piece 
goods  bo  the  value  of  £13,982  came  from  Canada  last  year  as  compared  with 
£5,560  m  1929.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  £1,921,819  (£1,817,552  in  1929). 
Manufactured  Fibres.— 1930,  £1,555;  1929,  £2,103. 

The  one  item  included  herein  in  the  1930  return  is  cordage  and  rope.  In 
1929  the  value  was  £1,967,  and  in  addition  twine  n.e.i.  (£134)  and  bags  and 
sacks  of  jute  and  hemp  (£2)  were  included, 
i  *c— 1930,  £1,139;  1929,  £2,072. 

Wood  naphtha  accounted  for  the  whole  of  the  1930  total.  In  1929  lubri- 
cating greases  (£24),  wood  naphtha  (£1,154),  and  oil  in  vessels  less  than  1  gallon 
(£894)  made  up  the  total. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1930,  £1,931;  1929,  £2,228. 

There  is  no  sub-classification  of  this  heading  available  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  indicate  the  position  of  the  component  parts,  such  as  mixed  paints, 
varnishes,  etc.    The  total  imports  of  paints,  colours,  and  varnishes  dropped 

m  £433,612  in  1929  to  £359,382  in  1930. 
Metals,  Un manufactured.— 1930,  £72,135;   1929,  £80,971. 

There  are  only  two  commodities  included  in  the  1930  return — namely,  iron 
and  steel,  bars,  bolts,  and  rods,  £63,671  (£76,846  in  1929) ;  and  iron  pigs  or 
billets.  £8,464  (£2,549).  Total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  bars,  etc.,  decreased 
from  £271,859  to  £253,125,  while  pig  and  scrap  iron  and  steel  dropped  from 
£30,916  to  £25,456. 

Mi  tals  Manufactured  (not  including  ?nachines).— 1930,  £324,406;  1929,  £357,396. 

The  largest  individual  item  included  in  this  class  is  wrought  iron  pipes 
and  tubing,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £43,657  as  against  £68,724 
in  1929.  A  direct  comparison  with  the  total  imports  of  wrought  iron  pipes  is 
not  possible,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  imports  of  tubes,  pipes,  and 
fittings  of  all  kinds  from  all  countries  amounted  to  £449,779  in  1930  as  com- 
pared with  £554,179  in  1929.  Electric  meters  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£28.907  (£25,982  in  1929).  Figures  of  total  imports  of  electric  meters  are  not 
available,  but  the  value  of  electric  and  gas  meters  from  all  countries  in  1930 
was  £178,005  as  against  £194,975  in  1929.  Barbed  fencing  wire  from  Canada 
showed  a  decline  of  £12,046,  the  1930  value  being  £7,999.  Total  imports  stood 
at  £65,366  (£79,578  in  1929).  Thus  Canada  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
total  fall.  Plain  fencing  wire  of  Canadian  origin  suffered  an  even  greater 
decrease,  imports  for  1930  being  valued  at  £23,307,  or  £25,776  below  the  1929 
total;  total  imports  were  valued  at  £121,449  (£156,781  in  1929).  Canadian  iron 
wire,  other  than  fencing,  dropped  by  £10,593  to  £31,967.  Fencing  staples  from 
Canada  were  valued  at  £11,521  as  against  £14,612,  while  the  total  stood  at 
£13,528  (£16,781).  Tools  and  implements  showed  a  drop  of  £6,717,  the  imports 
from  Canada  in  1930  being  £27,227  out  of  a  total  of  £302,576  (£352,928).  Hard- 
ware of  Canadian  origin  was  imported  in  larger  quantities,  the  growth  being 
£56,693;  the  1930  imports  were  valued  at  £99,486.  The  total  imports  were 
valued  at  £863,056  (£903,720 ) .  Bolts  and  nuts  came  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £9,336  as  against  £6,361  in  1929,  and  total  imports  declined  from  £81,848  in 
1929  to  £79,136  in  1930.  Plate  and  sheet  copper  purchases  in  Canada  were 
valued  at  £9,581  (£5,990).  Canadian  nails  imported  were  valued  at  £12,467 
(£18,944)  out  of  a  total  of  £47,606  (£66,222). 
Machinery.— 1930,  £263,577;  1929,  £305,857. 

Electric  batteries  and  cells  forms  the  largest  item  here,  imports  from 
Canada  being  valued  at  £50,885  (£51,020).  Values  of  total  imports  are  not 
available.  Electric  stoves  and  ranges  showed  a  drop  of  £12,807;  the  1930 
figure  was  £49,706.  Here  again  statistics  of  total  imports  are  not  available. 
Parts  of  engines  valued  at  £26,328  came  from  Canada  last  year  as  compared 
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with  £28,937  in  1929.  The  value  of  vacuum  cleaners  imported  from  Canada 
last  year  was  £19,787,  as  compared  with  £26,328  in  1929.  Electric  generators, 
motors,  etc.,  showed  a  slight  increase,  from  £9,203  in  1929  to  £11,100  in  1930. 
Wire,  cable,  and  insulators  to  the  value  of  £12,664  were  purchased  in  Canada 
in  1930  as  compared  with  £8,304  in  1929.  Canadian  radio  receiving  sets  came 
in  larger  quantities,  the  value  being  £9,556  in  1930  against  £6,600  in  1929. 
Appliances  peculiar  to  telephony  and  telegraphy  came  in  smaller  quantities — 
£3,591  in  1930  and  £8,273  in  1929.  Electrical  appliances  n.e.L,  including  heaters, 
irons,  switches,  fuses,  etc.,  amounted  in  value  to  £21,455  (£19,127).  There  has 
been  a  relatively  substantial  increase  in  the  sale  of  Canadian  washing  machines, 
the  value  in  1930  being  £3,937  as  against  £185  in  1929.  Agricultural  machinery 
(including  cultivators,  drills,  sowers,  harrows,  hay  rakes,  mowers,  ploughs, 
reapers  and  binders,  harvesters,  etc.,  and  parts  of  these  machines)  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £45,847  as  compared  with  £42,953  in  1929.  The  total 
imports  of  agricultural  machinery  were  valued  at  £255,796  (£273,675). 
India-rubber  and  Manufactures  (other  than  Tires). — 1930,  £23,600;  1929, 
£23,787. 

The  one  item  of  importance  in  this  group  is  hose  of  canvas  or  rubber,  the 
imports  of  which  from  Canada  in  1930  were  valued  at  £19,471  as  against 
£19,592  in  1929.  The  total  imports  of  india-rubber  goods  of  this  class  were 
valued  at  £116,810  (£105,552). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1930,  £29,971;  1929,  £40,461. 

Belting  other  than  leather  is  the  largest  item  in  this  group  and  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £14,814  in  1930  as  compared  with  £22,968  in  1929. 
Details  of  total  imports  are  not  available,  but  the  total  of  "  manufactures  of 
leather  and  leather  substitutes"  was  £178,898  (£217,781).  Canadian  leather 
(including  japanned,  enamelled,  sole,  etc.)  to  the  value  of  £15,157  was  imported 
in  1930  (£17,366).  Total  imports  of  leather  dropped  from  £262,448  to  £251,913 
in  1930. 

Timber.— 1930,  £75,732;  1929,  £88,907. 

Rough-sawn  Douglas  fir  formed  the  largest  class  of  timber  imported  from 
Canada  in  1930,  with  the  value  of  £26,660  as  against  £36,453  in  1929.  Among 
the  other  rough  sawn  timbers  purchased  from  Canada  were:  cedar,  £3,948 
(£4,729);  hemlock,  £3,752  (£4,477);  and  redwood,  £1,472  (£1,495).  Sawn 
dressed  hemlock  to  the  value  of  £15,458  (£18,783)  came  from  Canada,  while 
other  sawn  dressed  lumber  included  Douglas  fir,  £8,084  (£4,345),  and  spruce, 
£1,071  (£741).  Sawn  dressed  lumber  for  butter  boxes  was  valued  at  £1,740 
(£1,199),  and  for  cheese  crates  was  £9,397  (£10,678).  A  comparison  with  the 
total  imports  of  these  various  classes  is  not  possible  as  complete  returns  are  not 
to  hand,  and  it  may  only  be  said  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  all  rough 
sawn  and  sawn  dressed  lumber  was  £615,185  (£646,772).  Laths  showed  a  drop 
from  £2,633  to  £1,427  in  1930,  and  shingles  from  £3,075  to  £2,177.  The  total 
imports  of  timber  other  than  sawn  (including  hewn  timber,  laths,  shingles,  posts, 
poles,  and  palings)  increased  from  £143,309  in  1929  to  £302,150  in  1930. 
Woodenware.— 1930,  £22,720;  1929,  £31,170. 

This  classification,  so  far  as  Canadian  shipments  are  concerned,  includes 
doors  and  sashes  valued  at  £2,257  (£2,724) ;  furniture,  cabinetware,  etc,  £5,406 
(£7,456);  and  veneers  and  plywood,  £6,561  (£9,289).  The  other  commodities 
belonging  to  this  group  are  listed  in  the  statistical  return  as  "  other  items,"  the 
value  being  £8,496  (£11,522). 

Earthenware,  China,  Glass,  etc.— 1930,  £25,421;  1929,  £25,529. 

The  outstanding  commodity  here  is  plaster  of  paris,  which  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  £21,417  (£30,654).  Sheet  glass  amounting  to  £1,657  is  reported 
to  have  been  imported  in  1930,  while  no  imports  were  recorded  in  1929.  All 
items  of  glassware,  including  bottles,  lenses,  etc.,  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£2,347  in  1930  as  compared  with  £4,484  in  1929. 
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Paper.-  L930,  E404,219;  1929,  £434,869. 

The  leading  commodity  included  in  this  group  is  newsprint,  which  was 
imported  from  Canada  fco  the  value  of  £291,433  in  1930  (£319,014  in  1929). 
Total  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  fairly  substantial  increase — from 
i 377.755  in  1 929  to  1*397,150  in  1930.  Cardboard,  pasteboard,  etc.,  of  Canadian 
origin  was  purchased  bo  the  value  of  £17,704  (£15,708) .  Paperhangings  were 
valued  al  £12,767  (£10,420).  Printing  paper  (other  than  newsprint)  amounted 
to  C12,698  (£17,910),  while  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £214,815  (£229,205). 
Writing  paper  showed  a  decrease,  from  £8,596  in  1929  to  £5,806  in  1930.  Wrap- 
ping paper  for  orchardists'  use  was  valued  at  £14,227  (£10,086),  while  other 
kinds  of  wrapping  paper  accounted  for  £45,500  (£46,217).  Paper  bags  fell  from 
£2,199  in  1929  to  £848  in  1930.  Other  kinds  of  paper  of  Canadian  origin  were 
valued  at  £8,176  as  compared  with  £4,703  in  1929. 
Stationery.— 1930,  £17,970;   1929,  £18,999. 

Printing  ink  in  bulk  from  Canada  was  valued  at  £2,764  (£2,167).  The 
purchases  of  books,  papers,  and  music  amounted  to  £2,619  (£2,101),  while  play- 
ng  cards  to  the  value  of  £2.478  (£2,577)  were  of  Canadian  origin.  Calendars, 
showcards,  and  handbills  were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £1,366 
in  1930  as  against  £967  in  1929.  The  imports  of  other  stationery  items  were 
valued  at  £8,743  in  1930  and  at  £11,187  in  1929.  The  total  imports  of  books, 
papers,  and  music  dropped  from  £513,722  in  1929  to  £481,151  in  1930,  and  other 
stationery  lines  from  £280,022  to  £253,483. 
Ji  wellery,  Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  etc.— 1930,  £3,091;  1929,  £2,581. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930  included  only  fancy  goods  and  toys,  while 
in  1929  they  included  fancy  goods  and  toys  (£2,307),  sporting  and  athletic 
requisites  (£80),  jewellery  (£17),  clocks  (£3),  watches  (£154),  and  fancy  goods 
n.e.i.  (£20).  The  total  imports  of  fancy  goods  dropped  from  £399,905  in  1929 
to  £365,078  in  1930,  sporting  requisites  from  £144,536  to  £124,025,  and  time- 
pieces from  £149,492  to  £147,247,  while  total  jewellery  purchases  increased  from 
£97,010  to  £111,540. 

Optical,  Scientific,  and  Surgical  Instruments. — 1930,  £6,777;   1929,  £4,864. 

Opticians'  materials  formed  the  major  portion  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
under  this  heading,  the  value  being  £4,424  as  against  £4,556  in  1929.  Surgical 
and  dental  instruments  amounted  to  £1,363  (£76),  and  sensitized  surfaces  for 
photography  were  to  the  value  of  £990  (£86).  In  1929  cinematograph  films 
(£127)  and  cameras  (£19)  also  came  from  Canada.  The  value  of  the  total 
imports  of  opticians'  materials  was  £27,608  (£28,389),  of  surgical  and  dental 
instruments  £132,088  (£130,557),  and  of  photographic  materials  and  goods 
£141,828  (£155,964). 

Drugs.  Chemicals,  and  Druggists7  Wares.— 1930,  £31,603;  1929,  £26,976. 

New  Zealand  purchased  Canadian  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  to 
the  value  of  £15,717  (£6,730).  Calcium  carbide  was  valued  at  £8,555  (£10,384). 
Imports  of  Canadian  acetic  acid  showed  a  drop  from  £2,519  to  £1,906.  Other 
drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  from  Canada  amounted  to  £5,425  as  against  £7,243 
in  1929.  Total  imports  of  perfumery  amounted  to  £177,599  (£199,696);  of 
calcium  carbide,  to  £13,432  (£12,063);  and  of  medicinal  preparations,  drugs 
and  druggists'  sundries,  to  £283,204  (£321,201). 
Vehicles.— 1930,  £1,576,077;  1929,  £2,382,652. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  buses,  is  the  most  important  item 
included  here.  Purchases  from  Canada  in  1930  amounted  to  £888,150  as  against 
£1,303,769  in  1929.  Chassis  for  passenger  vehicles,  other  than  buses,  were 
valued  at  £35,022  (£32,041).  In  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  Canada  is 
credited  with  £54,054  in  1930  (£65,220),  while  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  etc., 
amounted  to  £137,299  (£173,216).  The  total  imports  of  all  motor  vehicles  and 
chassis  were  valued  at  £2,448,781  (£4,278,924).    Tires  of  Canadian  origin  for 
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motor  vehicles  were  valued  at  £413,707  as  against  £1754,709  in  1929.  Total 
imports  of  tires  dropped  from  £1,163,411  in  1929  to  £809,701  in  1930.  Thus 
Canada's  share  of  the  motor  trade  was  considerably  less  in  1930  than  in  1929. 
Parts  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  value  of  £39,991  in  1930  were  credited  to  the 
Dominion.  Purchases  of  Canadian  bicycles  and  tricycles  amounted  to  £5,236 
in  1930  as  against  £7,559  in  1929.  Tires  for  bicycles  and  tricycles  also  declined, 
from  £2,128  in  1929  to  £1,334  in  1930,  while  parts  of  such  vehicles  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,284  as  compared  with  £1,747.  Total  imports  of 
bicycles  and  tricycles  fell  from  £55,014  to  £49,838  in  1930;  tires  for  these 
vehicles,  from  £56,788  to  £40,249;  and  parts,  from  £66,112  to  £52,985. 
Miscellaneous.— 1930,  £73,906;   1929,  £74,403. 

This  general  classification  includes  commodities  not  properly  included  under 
any  of  the  other  general  headings.  Statistics  for  1930  show  Canadian  soap  as 
having  been  imported  to  the  value  of  £18,331;  only  £264  was  so  credited  in 
1929.  At  the  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  this  decided  increase.  Tolsi 
imports  of  soap  dropped  from  £92,427  to  £74,576  in  1930.  Plaster  wallboard 
was  imported  to  the  value  of  £13,457  in  1930  as  against  £21,064  in  1929.  Statis- 
tics of  total  imports  are  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  general  decrease 
due  to  the  operation  of  a  local  industry  and  to  the  increased  use  of  wallboard 
of  types  other  than  plaster.  Pianos  from  Canada  showed  a  substantial  decline, 
from  £43,589  to  £8,215  in  1930.  The  total  imports  of  pianos  exhibited  a  severe 
fall,  from  £94,234  in  1929  to  £29,654  in  1930.  Brushware  and  brushmakers' 
materials  from  Canada  increased  to  £2,148  from  £1,157,  while  total  imports 
dropped  from  £116,092  to  £102,500  in  1930. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  recession  in  imports  from  Canada  is  reported,  but 
nevertheless  the  trade  is  above  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  and,  exclud- 
ing the  motor  trade,  is  up  to  the  high  standard  established  in  1929.  With  the 
increased  duties  on  so  many  articles  of  foreign  origin,  Canada  should  be  able 
to  considerably  expand  her  exports  to  New  Zealand. 

Detailed  particulars  of  the  imports  from  Canada  are  available  to  interested 
Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-A-100). 


WEST   INDIES    MARKET   FOR   SHOOKS   AND  STAVES 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  2,  1931. — Large  quantities  of  shooks  and  staves  are 
imported  by  the  different  colonies  of  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  comprising  the  Windward  Islands,  Leeward  Islands,  Barbados.  Trinidad, 
and  the  mainland  colony  of  British  Guiana.  In  the  past  these  articles  have 
been  used  in  the  packing  of  rum,  molasses  and  syrup,  petroleum  products, 
asphalt  and  arrowroot,  products  of  the  lime,  and  certain  quantities  of  vegetable 
oils,  but  with  the  quickening  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  fruit  exports  a  rela- 
tively new  market  is  being  opened  up  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

IMPORTS  INTO  EASTERN  GROUP 

Oak  Heading.— Trinidad,  £9,947  (United  States  £8,501,  Canada  £1,421, 
and  United  Kingdom  £25). 

Shooks  and  Staves.— Barbados,  £11,418  (Canada  £11,360,  United  Kingdom 
£58);    Montserrat,  £510  (United  Kingdom  £337,  Canada  £173);  Dominica, 
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64,350  (United  States  £4,24?,  Canada  £108);  St.  Lucia,  £1,289  (United  States 
6721,  Canada  £335,  and  United  Kingdom  £233). 

MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP 

Of  the  three  different  containers  used  for  shipping  molasses  and  syrup — 
the  puncheon,  barrel,  and  half-barrel — Canada  mainly  supplies  the  puncheons 
and  the  United  States  the  barrels  and  half-barrels,  these  being,  in  each  case, 
the  containers  used  by  these  countries  for  the  bulk  of  their  import  shipments. 
(The  United  States  imposes  a  duty  on  all  containers  of  molasses  and  syrup 
which  are  neither  wholly  nor  partially  of  American  origin.) 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  predominating  use  of  puncheons  in  Canada,  there 
is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  the  barrel  and  half-barrel  by  some  Canadian 
importers,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  exporters  in  these  colonies  that  Canadian 
trade  is  going  to  increase  along  these  lines.  Inasmuch  as  Canada's  position  in 
the  puncheon  trade  is  well  established,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  manu- 
facture rs  who  have  not  already  their  connections  to  secure  a  foothold,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  developing  trade  in  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

American  manufacturers  at  present  are  using  gumwood  (southern  sweet 
muni,  which,  although  strong,  is  not  unduly  heavy  and  does  not  impart  any 
flavour,  colour,  or  odour  to  the  molasses.  Resistance  to  splitting  or  warping 
is  a  characteristic  of  this  wood.  Canadian  birch  and  maple  might  be  utilized, 
although  some  question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  former  wrood  having 
a  tendency  to  crack  and  split. 

Barbados,  where  the  greatest  barrelled  shipments  are  made  up,  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  St.  Kitts  ships  only  black  strap 
molasses  in  bulk.  Nevis  ships  annually  from  200  to  300  barrels  of  fancy 
molasses,  confined  to  second-hand  barrels.  Antiguan  shipments  are  mainly  in 
bulk,  with  the  balance  in  second-hand  glucose  barrels  imported  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  greater  proportion  of  Trinidad  molasses  is  shipped 
in  bulk;  a  small  amount  is  barrelled.  A  few  hundred  barrels  are  shipped  to 
Canada  in  second-hand  containers,  imported  from  Canada. 

Demerara  (British  Guiana)  ships  approximately  3,000  second-hand  glucose 
barrels  annually  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  thus  removing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  of  staves. 

Specifications  and  Prices 

The  following  are  specifications  and  prices  secured  from  the  different 
colonies: — 

Barbados. — Full  barrel  should  be  36  inches  high  by  22  inches  diameter, 
having  hoops  from  \\  inches  to  2  inches  broad,  length  to  fit.  Half -barrel,  30 
inches  high,  18  inches  diameter,  with  hoops  1^  to  H  inches  length  to  fit.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Barbados  are  respectively  $2.37  and  $2.12.  Hooks,  staves,  and  shooks 
are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  12 
per  cent  general;  headings,  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively; 
surtax  10  per  cent  of  duty  in  each  case. 

St.  Vincent. — The  package  utilized  is  the  tierce  which  contains  44  imperial 
gallons.  Approximately  4,000  tierces  are  shipped  from  this  island.  Cost  is 
S2.90  c.i.f.  St.  Vincent.  It  is  possible  that  Canada,  prices  being  competitive, 
could  secure  50  per  cent  of  this  trade.  Cooperage  material  imported  free  of 
duty. 

Trinidad. — Standard  barrel  with  capacity  of  from  53  to  55  American  gal- 
lons imported  at  the  price  of  $2.15  c.i.f.  Trinidad,  including  eight  hoops,  bungs 
and  rivets.  Staves  |-  and  f-inch  heads.  Cooperage  material  imported  free  of 
duty  when  for  packing  the  agricultural  products  of  the  colony. 
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British  Guiana. — Approximately  3,000  barrels  of  molasses  are  shipped  from 
this  colony  annually  to  Canada,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  but  as  second- 
hand glucose  barrels  are  used,  the  demand  for  shooks  and  staves  is  non- 
existent. 

RUM 

Rum  is  exported  from  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  in  hogs- 
heads or  puncheons,  United  States  white  oak  being  considered  the  only  suitable 
wood  for  their  manufacture.  To  successfully  compete  Canadian  manufacturers 
must  quote  at  $5  or  less  per  piece  for  hogsheads  containing  53  to  55  American 
gallons  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  Staves  should  be  made  of  f-inch  stock  and  heads 
of  |-inch  stock. 

OTHER  COOPERAGE 

Asphalt  is  exported  from  Trinidad  to  the  United  States  in  barrels  imported 
from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  Canada  can  secure 
any  of  this  trade. 

Arrowroot  is  exported  only  from  Grenada,  a  variety  of  containers  being 
used  depending  on  what  is  available  at  the  time.  There  might  be  some  slight 
opportunity  in  this  field. 

Petroleum  exports  are  confined  to  Trinidad;  the  trade  in  this  commodity 
is  largely  catered  to  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

A  growing  interest  throughout  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  the  export  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  particularly  to  Canada  has  resulted  in  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  different  governments  to  aid  their  producers,  and  towards  this  end 
standardization  of  packing  and  grading  has  been  undertaken.  A  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  more  important  fruit-  and  vegetable-producing  islands 
met  on  December  13  last  in  St.  Lucia,  at  which  time  the  following  recommenda- 
tions as  to  types  and  sizes  of  containers  were  made  in  the  expectation  of  their 
adoption  by  all  the  exporting  colonies. 

Grapefruit  and  Oranges. — The  standard  Florida  citrus  box  (bulge  pack)  size  12  by  12 
by  24  inches,  inside  measurement. 

Lemons. — The  California  Jumbo  lemon  box  size  11^  by  13^  by  25  inches,  inside  measure- 
ment. This  box  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  Florida  grapefruit  box  except  that  the 
ends  and  centre  pieces  are  solid. 

Limes. — The  pack  for  limes  has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  most  adequate  package  should  be  a  box  12  by  12  by  7?  inches,  inside 
measurement.    The  box  should  be  similar  to  the  lemon  box. 

Tomatoes  and  Mangoes. — The  recommended  crate  is  one  of  20  pounds,  15f  by  15f  by 
4^  inches,  inside  measurement. 

Vegetables  (egg  plants,  etc.). — For  vegetables  the  southeastern  bushel  crate  has  been 
adopted,  with  dimensions  of  12  by  12  by  15  inches,  inside  measurement. 

Pineapples  and  Avocado  Pears. — Although  at  the  moment  there  is  little  movement  of 
these  fruits,  there  are  possibilities  for  the  future.  For  the  former  the  standard  southeastern 
pineapple  crate,  10^  by  12  by  33  inches,  inside  measurement,  is  recommended.  For  Avocado 
pears  three  sizes  (in  inches,  inside  measurement)  are  suggested:  21 J,  by  3^  by  15f,  2H  by 
4i  by  15i  2H  by  6  by  15f. 

Florida  Citrus  Box  (Bulge  Pack) 

Materials. — 'Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  wood  used  for  construction. 
The  lumber  used  for  all  parts  except  headframes  and  cleats  must  be  rotary  cut,  free  from 
bad  cross  grain  and  knots  which  seriously  affect  the  strength  of  the  piece.  Headstocks  for 
end  frames  must  be  entirely  free  from  knots  and  cross  grain  which  runs  across  the  width 
within  one-half  of  the  length.  In  the  case  of  headsticks  for  centre  frames,  thenc  may  be 
a  few  sound  knots  providing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  mortise-and-tenon  joints. 
Cleats  must  be  straight-grained,  well-seasoned  selected  sapwood,  pine,  or  any  other  suitable 
wood. 

Construction. — The  end  and  centre  frames  (A)  are  each  made  of  four  headsticks  which 
are  not  less  than  1%G-inch  thick  and  H-inch  wide  fastened  together  with  mortise-and-tenon 
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joints  (B)  to  form  a  frame  12  inches  square.  To  each  end  frame  is  fastened  one  panel  (C) 
made  of  one  piece  of  wood  not  less  than  %6-inch  thick  and  llf  inches  square.  These  panels 
are  on  the  side  of  the  frame  adjacent  to  the  interior  of  the  box.  On  the  centre  frame  are 
nailed  two  similar  panels  with  this  difference,  that  they  may  be  of  two  pieces  of  wood  pro- 
viding that  the  centre  edges  must  be  in  contact  when  the  panel  is  nailed  to  the  frame.  Ail 
panels  must  have  the  top  edges  rounded. 

The  fastening  of  the  frames  and  the  panels  to  the  frames  is  important.  Each  end  frame 
must  be  fastened  at  each  corner  with  one  f-inch  16-gauge  wire  nail  driven  squarely  through 
the  centre  of  the  mortise-and-tenon  joint  from  the  side  opposite  the  panel.  Each  panel 
must  be  fastened  to  the  frame  with  ten  similar  nails,  one  driven  into  each  corner  of  the 
frame,  two  into  each  headstick  extending  across  the  grain  of  the  panel,  and  one  into  the 
centre  of  each  remaining  headstick.  Double-pointed  |-inch  staples  of  not  less  than  No.  IS 
gauge  may  be  used  instead  of  the  nails  in  the  positions  above  specified.  However,  if  four 
1^-inch  staples  be  driven  into  the  corners  from  the  panel  side  and  burred  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  four  staples  from  the  opposite  side  may  be  omitted. 

The  sides  must  be  made  of  wood  not  less  than  %o-inch  thick  and  \\\  inches  wide  and 
exactly  27  inches  long.  It  is  optional  whether  one  or  two  pieces  be  used,  and  if  the  latter 
each  piece  must  not  be  less  than  5£  inches  wide.  To  each  side  must  be  attached  three- 
cleats  (E)  made  of  veneer  not  less  than  %6-inch  thick  and  1^-inch  wide.  They  must  be 
exactly  \\\  inches  long.  One  cleat  is  fastened  at  each  end  parallel  to  and  flush  with  that 
end  and  one  is  fastened  in  the  middle  parallel  to  the  end  cleats.  Each  cleat  must  be 
fastened  with  six  staples  of  wire  not  finer  than  No.  20  gauge,  and  if  the  side  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  three  staples  must  be  driven  into  each  piece.  The  staples  in  each  cleat  must 
be  in  two  parallel  rows  along  each  cleat  and  staggered.  The  line  of  points  should  be 
diagonal  to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  must  be  securely  clinched  at  the  back. 
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The  top  must  be  made  of  one  piece  of  wood  not  less  than  %e-inch  thick  and  11^  inches 
wide  and  exactly  27^  inches  long.  Cleats  of  the  same  dimensions  must  be  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  top  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  cleats  must  be 
flush  with  the  ends  of  the  top. 

For  the  bottom  the  construction  is  the  same  as  the  sides  except  that  from  one  to 
four  pieces  may  be  used.  If  three  or  four  pieces  are  used  there  must  be  two  staples  through 
the  cleat  to  each  slat.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  it  is  recommended  that  the  bulge  be 
supported  at  (D)  by  a  wooden  brace  1^  by  1  by  12  inches.  These  braces  are  supplied  with 
the  shooks. 
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20-Pound  Crate  for  Tomatoes 

There  are  few  comments  to  be  made  concerning  this  crate  which  is  familiar  enough 
in  Canada.  It  is  made  up  of  two  solid  ends  4%  by  15$  inches  from  ^ie-mch  stock.  The 
Bide  slats  are  made  from  J-inch  stock  and  of  such  length  as  to  give  an  inside  length  of 
exactly  l.V;  inches  when  fastened  Hush  with  the  end  pieces.  They  should  not  be  narrower 
than  31  inches.  The  bottom  is  made  up  of  two  slats  the  same  length  as  the  sides  and 
stapled  <o  two  end  cleats.  Slats  should  not  be  less  than  7i  inches  wide  and  made  from 
a  eneer  stock  not  less  than  %o-inch  thick.  Tops  are  made  from  similar  material  as  bottoms 
and  constructed  in  a  like  manner.   It  is  permitted,  however,  to  use  from  three  to  six  slat?. 

Southeastern  Standard  Bushel  Crate 

This  crate  is  made  up  of  two  ipanelled  ends  (A)  12  by  12  inches  constructed  m  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Florida  citrus  box,  two  sides  made  of  three  veneer  slats  cleated  at 
the  ends  and  a  top  similarly  made  up.  The  bottom  should  be  made  in  a  like  manner,  but 
two  slats  only  are  used.  Stock  used  in  each  case  should  be  ^-inch  thick,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sides  and  tops  not  less  than  3^-  inches  wide  and  the  bottom  5£  inches,  all  to  be  17 
inches  long.  Sides,  top,  and  bottom  are  cleated  flush  across  the  ends,  and  it  is  optional 
whether  a  centre  cleat  for  the  sides  be  used. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  boxes  be  made  exactly  according  to  specifications, 
and  that  materials  of  the  quality  specified  for  the  Florida  citrus  box  be  used 
m  every  case.  Quotations  have  been  made  from  United  States  sources  on  the 
citrus  box  at  27  cents  each  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain,  and  on  the  bushel  crate  at  13 
cents.  In  the  case  of  the  islands  north  of  Barbados,  Canadian  shippers  will 
have  the  advantage  of  shipping  directly  without  transhipment  at  Trinidad  or 
Barbados.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  trade  should  send  two  sample  sets 
of  shooks  and  c.i.f.  quotations  in  quantities  of  1,000,  5,000,  10,000,  25,000  and 
50,000.    Prices  should  be  per  box. 


MARKET  FOR  KNITTED   GOODS   IN  NETHERLANDS   INDIA  AND 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — All  values  are  stated  in  Canadian  dollars] 

Batavia,  March  11,  1931. — There  are  considerable  quantities  of  knitted 
articles  imported  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya.  These 
articles  are  definitely  classified  as  those  intended  for  European  and  those  for 
native  consumption,  and  it  is  only  in  the  former  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  hope  to  compete.  In  the  latter  group  European  as  well  as  Oriental  (Chinese 
and  Japanese)  producers  are  able  to  manufacture  at  such  low  prices  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  better  quality  Canadian  article.  Some  idea  of  the  potential 
market  may  be  gained  from  a  few  comments  on  the  population  figures. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  a  European  population  of  approximately 
200,000,  of  which  about  94,000  are  females  and  106,000  are  males.  The  native 
population  totals  roughly  61,000,000.  The  Chinese  population  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  600,000,  of  which  320,000  are  males  and  280,000  females.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number  in  the  latter  group  who  would  be  potential  buyers  of  the 
articles  in  which  Canada  is  competitive. 

British  Malaya  has  a  European  population  of  some  23,000,  of  which  7,500 
are  females  and  15,500  are  males.  The  Eurasian  population  is  about  16,000, 
almost  equally  divided  according  to  sex.  The  Chinese  population  is  about 
1,350,000,  of  which  400,000  are  females  and  950,000  are  males.  The  native 
population  is  about  1,900,000,  while  British  Indians,  who  are  largely  of  the 
coolie  class,  and  others  total  about  700,000. 

HOSIERY 

While  a  few  of  the  better-class  natives  wear  stockings,  socks  and  footwear, 
the  majority  go  entirely  barefooted  at  all  times.   Europeans  and  a  few  of  the 
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more  well-to-do  Eurasians  and  Chinese  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  silk  stockings. 
The  demand  is  not  for  the  best  qualities  but  rather  for  the  medium-  and  low- 
priced  grades.  Two  well-known  American  brands  are  recognized  as  the  standards 
required  by  this  market.  One  Canadian  brand  was  introduced  into  Java  last 
year,  and  an  order  has  been  secured  recently  for  another  Canadian  manufacturer. 
There  is  a  sale  here  for  a  fair-quality,  full-fashioned,  guaranteed  silk  stocking 
which  can  be  sold  to  the  bazaar  dealers  at  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen,  or  below 
these  figures.  Although  most  dealers  are  asking  for  a  line  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  Chinese  art  silk  makes  which  dominate  the  bazaars,  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
meet  the  low  prices  at  which  these  are  sold.  Manufacturers  would  be  better 
advised  to  cater  to  the  small,  better-class  European  demand.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  while  this  class  will  pay  a  small  premium  for 
quality,  price  is  an  important  factor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  shade  quotations  to 
the  lowest  especially  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  face  of  the  competition  from 
the  well-established  brands.  The  demand  until  recently  was  entirely  for  the 
pointed  heel  model,  but  the  French  heel  seems  now  to  be  coming  in.  Packing 
should  be  three  pairs  to  an  attractive  cardboard  box.  Some  manufacturers  pack 
each  pair  in  a  transparent  cellophane  wrapper  which  adds  to  their  sales  appeal. 
All  sizes  are  required,  although  samples  should  be  sent  in  8  or  Si  since  these  are 
most  easily  disposed  of. 

Women's  cotton  stockings  are  worn  chiefly  by  Chinese  and  small-salaried 
Eurasians  and  are  supplied  principally  from  China  and  Japan.  During  the 
past  year  China's  sales  of  this  article,  as  of  many  others,  have  forged  ahead, 
and  she  has  been  able  to  undersell  her  competitors  due  to  the  low  exchange  rates 
on  Chinese  currency.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
meet  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing.  Similar  comments  apply  in  the  case 
of  lisle,  artificial  silk  or  other  mixtures. 

The  sale  of  men's  pure  silk  socks  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  men's  socks  of  artificial  silk  and  mixtures  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton  or  wool 
made  in  attractive  patterns.  English,  as  well  as  Italian  and  German  manufac- 
turers and  some  American  firms  are  in  the  market,  but  China  is  underselling 
all  competitors.  The  only  chance  a  Canadian  manufacturer  has  is  to  offer 
entirely  new  designs  at  attractive  prices.  The  new  design  can  be  offered  only 
once;  after  that  they  will  be  copied  by  the  Chinese  manufacturer  and  sold  at  a 
price  at  least  25  per  cent  cheaper.  Prices  should  range  between  $5  and  $6.50  per 
dozen  wholesale.  All  sizes  are  required;  samples  should  be  sent  in  size  10^.  The 
usual  packing  is  one  half-dozen  pairs  to  a  box. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  white  linen  is  the  most  common  clothing  for  men,  there 
is  a  small  demand  for  good-quality  white  woollen  socks  of  light  weight  and  also 
for  the  cheaper  white  cotton  socks.  In  the  former  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  while  in  the  latter  China  and  Japan  have  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  It  is  possible  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  compete  in  the  white 
wool  numbers  which  sell  wholesale  to  the  bazaar  dealers  at  between  $4.50  and 
$7  per  dozen.   Cotton  socks  are  approximately  50  per  cent  cheaper. 

Imports  of  silk  stockings  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  included 
under  the  heading  "  stockings  and  socks,  n.o.p."  In  1929  imports  amounted  to 
90,595  dozen  valued  at  $263,448  compared  with  105,129  dozen  valued  at  $290,400 
in  1928.  The  percentage  shares  of  the  several  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows: 
United  States,  29;  Germany,  20;  China,  18;  Holland,  11;  Japan,  8;  Italy,  5. 
Canada  is  credited  in  1927  statistics  with  twelve  dozen  valued  at  $65,  but  does 
not  appear  in  the  1928  or  1929  figures.  Imports  of  stockings  and  socks  of  plain 
and  coloured  cotton  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  amounted  to  298,856 
dozen  valued  at  $365,505  as  compared  with  308,602  dozen  valued  at  $391,205  in 
1928.  Japan  increased  her  share  considerably  in  1927  and  1928,  and  in  1929  sold 
27  per  cent  of  the  total.    China's  share  in  1929  was  22  per  cent.    It  should  be 
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again  noted  thai  in  all  those  lines  China  has  increased  her  share  during  the 
latter  pari  of  L929  and  throughout  1930  due  to  the  depressed  position  of  her 
currency.  Germany  maintains  a  fairly  constant  share  of  the  business  in  cotton 
stockings  and  socks  at  around  20  per  cent.  Holland's  average  is  about  12  per 
cenl  and  that  of  the  United  States  about  6  per  cent. 

British  Malayan  statistics  group  all  these  imports  under  the  one  heading 
••  hosiery."  In  1929,  340,346  dozen  valued  at  $632,383  were  imported  as  against 
269,266  dozen  valued  at  $444,037  in  1928.  Various  sources  of  supply  (expressed 
in  percentages)  are  as  follows:  China,  35;  United  Kingdom,  21;  Hongkong,  18; 
United  States,  12,  and  Japan,  5. 

BATHING  SUITS 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  market  for  good-quality  elastic  knit  woollen 
bathing  suits.  A  well-known  American  brand  enjoys  the  largest  individual 
sales,  selling  wholesale  at  from  $36  to  $60  per  dozen.  The  biggest  seller  is  that 
which  retails  for  around  $4.  This  suit  is  well  introduced  and  well  advertised. 
The  importers — on  the  authority  of  the  manufacturers  no  doubt — give  a  printed 
guarantee  with  each  suit  against  all  manufacturing  defects.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  sell  Canadian  bathing  suits  in  spite  of  this  competition,  however,  and  three 
Canadian  brands  are  at  present  represented  in  these  markets.  The  demand  is 
largelj  for  more  or  less  conservative  styles — in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
particularly,  but  with  the  latest  colours.  For  that  market  the  manufacturers 
must  be  prepared  to  supply  very  large  sizes  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
suits  are  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  which  are  in  turn  shipped  in  wooden  cases 
lined  with  oil  paper. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  the  imports  of  bathing  suits  into  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  and  British  Malaya,  but  a  rough  estimate  could  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  figures  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  facilities  for  bathing.  Many  people  swim  in  the  sea  at  the 
several  beaches;  but  sea  bathing  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  dangerous 
since  few  of  the  beaches  are  equipped  with  protection  against  sharks.  Most  of 
the  larger  cities  have  modern  freshwater  swimming  baths  which  are  well  patron- 
ized. In  Batavia,  where  there  is  a  European  population  of  about  35,000,  the 
bath  has  a  membership  of  some  1,200.  In  addition  to  these  regular  members, 
there  are  many  who  swim  there  by  paying  a  fee  each  time.  The  number  of 
bathers  might  be  set  at  say  10  per  cent  of  the  total  European  population  of  the 
colony — that  is,  approximately  20,000.  Assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  these 
require  a  suit  each  year,  the  market  estimate  would  be  10,000  per  year.  The 
Chinese  and  native  population  cannot  be  considered  as  potential  buyers. 

Since  the  predominant  European  population  of  Malaya  is  British,  the  per- 
centage of  people  there  who  swim  is  larger  than  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies: 
the  Britisher  in  the  East  makes  it  a  duty  to  exercise  and  bathing  is  one  of  the 
many  sports  enjoyed.  In  British  Malaya  there  are  several  bathing  places  on 
the  sea  which  are  protected  against  sharks,  as  well  as  inland  lakes  and  streams 
and  private  baths.  Assuming  that  20  per  cent  of  the  European  and  Eurasian 
population  are  potential  buyers,  the  market  would  be  around  8,000,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  estimate  the  annual  sales  4,000  in  British  Malaya. 

UNDERWEAR 

Cheap  cotton  singlets  enjoy  the  greatest  sale  under  this  heading  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  natives  are  purchasers.  At  one  time  Holland,  Germany  and 
England  were  the  largest  suppliers,  but  at  the  present  time  Japan  takes  first 
place  entirely  because  of  the  price  at  which  she  can  sell.  Singlets  have  been 
selling  retail  for  as  low  as  8  cents  apiece,  although  the  usual  value  is  about  20 
cents.    The  popular  cotton  singlet  is  either  plain  white  or  cream  with  a  round 
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neck,  without  sleeves  or  with  a  short  sleeve  with  rib  knit  cuff.  Another  favourite 
style  is  the  short-sleeved  cotton  undershirt  with  three  or  four  button  fronts. 
The  round-necked  singlet  is,  however,  most  popular  among  the  natives.  There 
is  also  a  sale  for  a  cheap  cotton  jersey  which  is  worn  by  the  natives,  particularly 
in  East  Java.  It  comes  in  striped  designs  of  blue  and  white,  black  and  white, 
or  red  and  white.  The  same  styles  as  the  singlet  are  sold.  Both  these  articles 
are  packed  one  dozen  to  the  cardboard  box  with  tie  tapes  and  shipped  in  wooden 
cases  usually  containing  25  dozen. 

For  such  classes  of  underwear  as  the  athletic  and  the  B.V.D.  styles,  the 
sale  is  entirely  to  Europeans,  Eurasians  and  Chinese.  The  B.V.D.  styles  enjoy 
by  far  the  greatest  popularity.  Prices  are  about  $4.25  per  dozen  wholesale. 
Sales  for  the  athletic  style  are  reduced  for  the  reason  that  nainsook  trunks  can 
be  made  locally  and  worn  with  a  cheap  singlet.  There  is  practically  no  sale 
for  better-class  silk  and  silk  knit  underwear  for  men  because  of  the  hot  climate 
and  the  damage  which  is  caused  by  the  native  laundresses.  Ladies'  spring  needle 
light-silk  underwear  enjoys  a  limited  demand,  but  its  use  is  also  restricted  by 
the  above  conditions. 

Imports  of  knitted  and  tricot  underwear,  jerseys  and  singlets  of  cotton  into 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1929  totalled  2,658,198  dozen  valued  at  $2,2*83,198 
as  compared  with  1,694,000  dozen  valued  at  $1,564,781  in  1928.  By  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  these  imports  are  in  the  form  of 
singlets  for  native  wear,  and  since,  as  indicated  above,  Japan  is  able  to  outbid 
all  other  countries,  that  country  enjoys  about  86  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
underwear  imported.  Germany  has  about  8  per  cent,  China  3  per  cent,  and 
Holland  2  per  cent. 

Imports  of  underwear  of  cotton  into  British  Malaya  in  1929  were  637,234 
dozen  valued  at  $1,879,578  as  compared  with  357,312  dozen  valued  at  $1,284,120 
in  1928.  (Figures  for  1928  include  underwear  of  wool,  silk  and  wool  and  silk 
mixtures.)  Imports  of  underwear  of  wool  and  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  into 
British  Malaya  in  1929  were  3,466  dozen  valued  at  $58,421. 

KNITTED  CLOTHING 

Again  because  of  the  climate,  there  is  almost  no  sale  for  ladies'  knitted 
suits.  For  sports  wear  there  is  a  small  sale  for  jerseys  and  sweaters  of  wool  and 
wool  mixtures,  and  also  for  stockings  for  golf  and  football.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  secure  an  importer  to  take  on  a  line  which  must  be  sold  to  sporting 
goods  shops  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  present  a  very  serious  credit  risk. 
Such  lines  are  usually  handled  by  departmental  stores  who  buy  direct  for  their 
own  account. 

TOWELS 

Imports  of  bath  towels  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1929  were 
761,162  pieces  valued  at  $563,314  as  against  736,568  pieces  valued  at  $550,616 
in  1928.  Japan  has  eliminated  practically  all  competitors  except  in  the  best 
qualities  and  enjoys  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business.  Holland  has  about  12 
per  cent  and  China  3  per  cent.  There  are  no  figures  available  under  this  heading 
for  British  Malaya. 

BLANKETS 

The  demand  is  largely  for  cheap  cotton  blankets  of  white  or  cream  with 
blue  or  pink  stripes  on  the  top  and  bottom.  Imports  of  blankets  into  (he  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  in  1929  were  1,605,999  pieces  valued  at  $752,830  as  compared 
with  1,370,868  pieces  valued  at  $680,653  in  1928.  Holland  has  by  far  the  bulk 
of  this  business,  enjoying  about  70  per  cent.  Japan  has  25  per  cent  and  Ger- 
many 5  per  cent. 
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British  Malavan  imports  of  cotton  blankets  for  1929  were  490,455  pieces 
valued  at  1317,805  as  compared  with  364,208  pieces  valued  at  $247,585  in  1928: 
Japan  about  25  per  cent,  China  30  per  cent,  and  Holland  18  per  cent.  Other 
sources  arc  the  United  Kingdom,  Hongkong,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Imports  of 
woollen  blankets  into  British  Malaya  in  1929  were  146,496  pieces  valued  at 
$532,051  compared  with  72,886  pieces  valued  at  $294,469  in  1928.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  65  per  cent  of  this  business  and  Hongkong  has  most  of  the  balance. 

TARIFF  DUTIES 

The  duly  on  hosiery,  bathing  suits,  and  underwear  entering  the  Nether- 
haul-  East  Indies  is  12  per  cent,  and  on  towels  and  blankets  10  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  one-quarter  per  cent  statistical  duty.  Commencing  January  this  year 
a  further  increase  was  made  of  10  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  duties. 

The  prices  given  in  this  report  for  the  various  products  are  wholesale;  that  is, 
the  price  t<>  the  retail  distributor.  They  are,  therefore,  the  c.i.f.  price,  plus 
duties,  landing  charges,  and  an  importer's  profit  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 

lepending  on  the  article.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  any  of  these  lines  enter- 
ing British  Malaya. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  usual  channels  of  distribution  are  provided  by  the  large  European 
import  houses  who  buy  for  their  own  account.  Most  of  these  have  branches 
throughout  the  territory  and  are  able  to  give  satisfactory  distribution.  Some 
of  the  well-advertised  lines  are  being  handled  by  manufacturers'  agents.  In 
any  case  the  Trade  Commissioner  is  best  able  to  select  the  most  suitable  repre- 
sentative and  exporters  are  advised  to  take  no  action  without  first  correspond- 
ing with  the  Batavia  office. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND   CATTLE  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  14,  1931. — Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports 
from  this  office  to  several  of  the  experimental  shipments  of  Rhodesian  and 
South  African  live  cattle  to  Birkenhead  during  the  past  few  years.  While  the 
efforts  made  to  find  an  outlet  for  cattle  from  these  sources  have  so  far  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  low  prices  ruling  on  the  British  market,  plus  the 
formidable  difficulty  of  arranging  satisfactory  transportation  facilities,  it  is 
apparently  hoped  that  a  profitable  trade  may  ultimately  be  developed,  as  a 
further  shipment  of  170  head  of  Rhodesian  cattle  reached  Birkenhead  on 
March  23. 

These  cattle,  which  were  shipped  by  private  interests,  are  reported  to  have 
shown  a  distinct  improvement  in  quality  over  previous  lots,  weights  being  more 
suitable  and  a  larger  percentage  consisting  of  younger  animals.  They  were 
landed  in  good  condition,  and  the  general  average  of  the  prices  realized  has  been 
estimated  at  from  7^d.  (15  cents)  to  7|d.  (15i  cents)  per  pound,  sinking  the 
offal. 

In  addition  to  the  above  shipments  on  private  account,  the  Rhodesian 
Government  had  arranged  a  shipment  of  400  head  to  arrive  at  Birkenhead 
during  April,  and  for  an  additional  lot  of  500  head  to  leave  Cape  Town  for 
Birkenhead  during  the  third  week  of  this  month.  However,  an  order  has  been 
issued  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  prohibiting  the  entry  of  cattle 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  into  this  country.  This  action  is  understood  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  precaution  against  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

Following  the  revival  last  summer,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  of 
Canadian  live  cattle  shipments  to  the  British  market,  3,581  cattle  reached  the 
port  of  Manchester  from  the  Dominion  between  the  initial  shipment  made  in 
August  and  the  end  of  1930.  Although  Birkenhead  is  a  more  important  market, 
the  total  arrivals  in  that  port  during  the  same  period  only  amounted  to  854, 
owing  mainly  to  the  greater  difficulty  encountered  in  arranging  cargo  space 
to  Birkenhead  than  Manchester.  However,  as  anticipated  in  a  report  earlier 
this  year,  the  animals  landing  wharf  at  Mode  Wheel,  Manchester,  has  now  been 
closed  and  no  other  provision  has  so  far  been  made  for  the  handling  of  imported 
live  stock  in  that  port.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  landing  wharf  for 
overseas  cattle  at  London,  the  importance  of  Birkenhead  as  a  cattle  depot  has 
increased,  since  London  draws  a  heavy  percentage  of  its  beef  supplies  from  this 
centre. 

The  1931  season  at  Birkenhead  has  just  been  opened  with  the  arrival  yester- 
day of  a  shipment  of  281  cattle  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  consisting  of  103  fat 
and  178  stores.  From  information  received  from  steamship  companies  having 
boats  equipped  to  handle  live  cattle,  several  lots  have  been  booked  for  shipment 
between  now  and  the  end  of  May. 

Unfortunately,  the  demand  for  live  cattle,  affected  as  it  is  by  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  imported  chilled  beef,  has  been  very  slow.  Recent  quotations  on 
South  American  hindquarters  on  the  Smithfleld  market  have  averaged  5fd. 
(11^  cents)  per  pound,  with  forequarters  at  2fd.  (5J  cents).  During  the  past 
week  good-class  light-weight  Irish  bullocks  have  made  from  8^d.  (16 J  cents) 
to  8Jd.  (17  i  cents)  per  pound  in  sink  at  Birkenhead. 

The  excellent  quality  of  Canadian  cattle  is  well  known  to  the  trade  in  this 
area,  and  dealers  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  regarding  their  general  health 
and  condition  on  arrival.  The  most  favoured  weights  of  bullocks  for  the 
ordinary  trade  seem  to  be  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  and  for  the  kosher  market 
from  1,300  to  1,400  pounds.  The  depressed  demand  in  the  United  States,  com- 
bined with  the  tariff  duty  on  cattle  entering  that  country,  suggests  the  British 
market  as  the  natural  outlet  for  any  exportable  surplus  in  Canada,  and  pro- 
vided that  transportation  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  dealers  are  hoping  for  a 
considerable  movement  this  year  to  the  Birkenhead  market.  Any  interested 
shippers  not  already  represented  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

CANADIAN  CHILLED  SALMON  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  2,  1931. — Imports  of  fish  from  Canada  into  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  canned,  is  confined  largely  to  chilled  salmon.  Pacific  Coast  salmon 
is  received  during  the  winter  months,  from  November  onward  until  spring,  when 
Atlantic  salmon  begins  to  come  into  the  market  from  both  Newfoundland  and 
Canada. 

The  Easter  period  marks  the  peak  of  chilled  salmon  sales,  the  opening  of 
the  summer  season  when  it  rises  again. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  present  market  is  the  huge  carry-over 
of  Atlantic  salmon  from  last  year.  Usually  most  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  should 
be  cleared  off  the  market  by  the  end  of  September,  but  last  year,  due  to  over- 
production, trade  depression,  and  the  largest  catch  of  United  Kingdom  fresh 
salmon  since  1911,  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  Atlantic  salmon  had  to  be  stored. 
Of  this  amount  it  is  now  estimated  by  one  leading  authority  that  about  150,000 
pounds  is  Canadian.  A  large  portion  of  this  surplus  is  reported  to  be  stored  in 
Liverpool.  The  huge  carry-over  has  exercised  a  downward  pressure  on  the 
market,  narrowing  the  possibilities  for  this  season's  Atlantic  sales.   It  is  reported 
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that  linns  controlling  the  Newfoundland  outlet  are  planning  to  reduce  produc- 
tion in  that  Dominion  for  this  season. 

PRICES 

During  the  winter  months,  when  there  exists  a  closed  season  (September 
to  February)  for  United  Kingdom  salmon,  the  prices  for  chilled  are  steadier 
than  m  the  open  season.  Prices  for  Pacific  salmon  have  been  close  to  the  same 
level  as  last  year.  Silvers  have  been  quoted  at  9d.  (18  cents)  and  Red  Kings 
at  10d.  (20  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Nominal  prices  quoted  for  Cana- 
dian Atlantic  "  rounds  "  ex  importer's  warehouse  have  averaged  from  8d.  (16 
cents)  to  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound.  As  a  rule,  fresh  salmon  prices  remain  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  chilled,  except  during  July,  when  fresh  salmon 
sales  are  heaviest.  Pacific  salmon  is  sold  dressed.  Steelheads,  formerly  sold  as 
"  rounds,"  are  in  little  or  no  demand.   Atlantic  salmon  is  shipped  as  rounds. 

Sizes  of  not  less  than  7  pounds  are  preferred.  Pacific  chilled  salmon  is 
packed  in  50-,  100-,  150-,  and  200-pound  cases.  The  50-pound  cases  are  a  recent 
innovation  on  the  part  of  certain  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  small 
buyers,  though  one  large  importer  in  Liverpool  was  of  the  opinion  that  100- 
pound  cases  were  suitable  enough  for  this  market.  Each  fish  is  wrapped  in 
greaseproof  paper,  with  a  second  covering  of  brown  paper.  During  the  closed 
salmon  season  each  fish  has  also  to  have  a  certificate  of  origin  placed  with  it. 
No  complaint  has  been  made  of  Canadian  packing — indeed  it  was  pointed  out 
by  one  importer  that  the  Canadian  Atlantic  salmon  which  has  been  carried  over 
from  last  year  has  stood  up  much  better  than  that  from  other  sources. 

Storage  facilities  in  Liverpool  are  excellent.  With  the  exception  of  one 
importing  firm  which  maintains  its  own  storage  plant,  all  other  firms  use  the 
special  cold-store  rooms  for  fish  provided  by  the  public  cold-storage  plant  in 
Liverpool.    Temperature  is  maintained  at  15°  Fah. 

The  chilled  salmon  trade  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  distributors  in  Liver- 
pool and  London,  and  smaller  wholesalers  as  a  rule  find  it  more  convenient  to 
obtain  their  supplies  from  them. 

FROPOSED   MARKING  REGULATIONS 

As  was  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1416,  a  draft 
Order  in  Council  has  been  placed  before  Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  put 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  in  respect 
to  the  marking  of  imported  frozen  or  chilled  salmon.  (These  were  published  in 
Journal  No.  1390:  September  20,  1930.) 

PLYMOUTH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  BAKERS',  GROCERS'  AND 
CONFECTIONERS'  EXHIBITION 

Mr.  A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner,  London,  writes 
under  date  April  2  that  the  Plymouth  and  West  of  England  Bakers',  Grocers' 
and  Confectioners'  Exhibition,  held  at  Plymouth  from  March  11  to  21,  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  medium  for  reminding  the  trade  and  public  of  Ptymouth 
and  district  of  the  extent  of  Canada's  production  of  food  commodities  and  for 
bringing  to  their  notice  several  products  which  have  been  added  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion Commission's  displays  since  July,  1929,  when  Canada  last  exhibited  in  this 
area. 

At  the  Canadian  stand,  situated  in  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  section, 
adequate  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  large  range  of  samples — twenty- 
seven  in  number — which  were  sold  at  this  exhibition.  There  was  a  small  but 
varied  display  of  food  commodities,  including  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups, 
fish,  and  milk,  together  with  packets  of  cereals,  cheese,  and  macaroni,  and 
bottles  of  tomato  ketchup,  fruit  juices,  maple  syrup,  and  honey.  Packets  of 
various  brands  of  Canadian  flour  and  boxes  of  fresh  apples  also  occupied  a 
prominent  place.    The  attendance  figures  totalled  50,800. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  PRICES  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  9,  1931. — There  were  183  Canadian  cattle  offered  for  sale 
at  Merklands  Wharf,  Glasgow,  yesterday,  these  including  about  40  cattle  sold 
for  slaughter  in  the  Wharf. 

This  consignment  also  included  44  store  cattle,  which  would  average  from 
8  to  8i  cwt.  (112  pounds).  Fat  bullocks  from  9  to  11  cwt.  were  making  43s. 
($10.46)  to  46s.  ($11.19)  per  cwt.,  and  the  stores  would  be  around  42s.  ($10.21) 
per  cwt. 

A  number  of  fat  cows  made  about  28s.  ($6.80)  per  cwt.,  and  two  bulls  made 
33s.  ($8.02)  per  cwt. 

WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  SOLD  AT  MERKLANDS  WHARF,  GLASGOW, 

ON  APRIL  8,  1931 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  HONGKONG  OFFICE 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  writes  under 
date  March  20,  1931,  that  the  attention  of  exporters  and  others  who  have  occa- 
sion to  write  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong  is  again 
directed  to  the  fact  that  Hongkong  is  a  British  colony  and  politically  is  not  a 
part  of  China.  Letters  sent  to  the  Hongkong  office  should  therefore  be 
addressed:   "  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Hongkong." 

Hongkong  is  a  small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  South  China  and  an  area 
of  some  300  square  miles  of  the  adjacent  mainland  is  included  in  the  colony. 
All  this  territory  is  under  the  exclusive  and  direct  control  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  the  whole  colony  is  as  distinct  from  China  as  Newfoundland 
is  from  Canada. 

Hongkong  is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  largest  part  of  South  China — 
a  vast  and  expanding  market.  Not  only  this,  but  the  powerful  influence  of 
British  business  interests,  which  are  generally  favourable  to  Canadian  goods, 
enhances  the  opportunities  already  made  available  to  Canadian  exporters  by 
their  comparative  geographical  proximity,  shipping  facilities,  and  a  better 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  business  community  regarding  Canada  than  with 
regard  to  the  average  foreign  country. 

A  pamphlet  dealing  generally  with  the  opportunities  available  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  in  Hongkong  and  methods  whereby  these  may  be  investigated 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  on 
request.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong. 
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POINTS   FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  INDIA  AND  CEYLON 

K.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  12,  1931. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  is  directed  to  the  following  points  on  trading  in  the  markets  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

ROUTES 

The  most  convenient  and  expeditious  route  from  points  in  Canada  east 
of  Winnipeg  to  India  and  Ceylon  is  via  the  Atlantic  with  transhipment  at 
Liverpool  or  London  or  direct  to  Indian  ports  through  New  York.  The 
American  and  Indian  Line  also  operates  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  St.  John,  N.B., 
at  mom  lily  intervals,  calling  at  New  York  and  other  American  Atlantic  ports 
before  proceeding  to  destination.  From  Vancouver  the  Silver- Java  Line  have 
recently  established  a  monthly  refrigerator  service  to  Rangoon  and  Calcutta, 
bur  these  ships  also  call  at  American  Pacific  ports  and  points  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  before  arriving  at  destination.  It  would  be  well  were  shippers  east 
of  Winnipeg  who  send  goods  via  parcel  post  to  impress  upon  their  local  post- 
masters that  parcels  should  be  routed  via  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
shorter  and  quicker  route,  and  not  through  Vancouver. 

QUOTATIONS 

Many  Canadian  manufacturers  fail  in  the  first  instance  to  quote  prices  or, 
should  they  do  so,  they  very  often  quote  an  f .o.b.  factory  price,  which  is  entirely 
useless  to  purchasers  who  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  Canadian  inland 
freight  rates.  Perhaps  the  only  time  when  it  is  permissible  to  quote  an  f.o.b. 
factory  price  is  on  shipments  by  parcel  post.  All  Canadian  railway  and  steam- 
ship companies  are  in  a  position  to  quote  through  rates  and  issue  bills  of  lading, 
and  therefore  there  should  be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  exporter 
to  quote  a  c.i.f.  price.  Indian  importers  are  accustomed  to  receiving  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions, and  native  dealers  insist  on  knowing  the  cost  of  a  commodity  laid  down 
in  their  stores.  The  Indian  market  is  a  cheap  and  highly  competitive  one,  has 
been  thoroughly  developed  by  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  manufacturers 
who  are  prepared  to  quote  in  any  manner  demanded  by  the  importer,  and  there- 
fore Canadian  manufacturers  if  they  desire  to  receive  any  consideration  must 
be  prepared  to  quote  prices  in  the  same  manner. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

Failure  of  shipping  documents  to  arrive  prior  to  steamer  with  merchandise 
necessitates  clearing  the  shipment  under  an  indemnity  bond,  which  involves 
extra  work,  trouble,  and  unnecessary  expense,  the  cost  of  which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  charged  against  the  exporter.  It  is  therefore  strongly  advised  that 
as  soon  as  goods  are  shipped  a  complete  set  of  duly  signed  original  shipping 
documents  consisting  of  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  insurance  policy,  etc.,  be  sent 
by  the  first  mail  through  the  bank  authorized  to  collect  the  draft  or  as  agreed 
upon,  and  that  a  second  set  also  be  forwarded  by  the  following  mail.  In  this 
way  their  arrival  should  be  ensured  before  that  of  the  goods.  Agents  should  be 
furni?hed  with  copies  of  all  invoices  covering  goods  sold  through  them.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  the  Indian  Customs  regulation  which  requires 
all  invoices  to  be  signed  on  their  face  by  the  shipper. 

PACKING 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  make  certain  that 
containers  and  packages  are  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  ordinary 
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hazards  of  the  journey.  Strength  should  be  combined  with  lightness  of  weight, 
but  the  former  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  latter.  Particularly  is  the  former 
necessary  as  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  goods  will  have  to  be  transhipped  at  one 
port  or  another,  and  they  receive  rough  handling  at  Indian  ports.  Not  only 
does  this  apply  to  goods  shipped  by  freight,  but  it  also  applies  to  ordinary 
first-class  and  second-class  mail  matter.  This  office  has  been  in  receipt  of  many 
letters  and  packages  consisting  of  catalogues  which  have  arrived  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  envelope  or  outer  covering  has  had  to  be  pasted  together  by 
the  postal  authorities  before  delivery.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Cana- 
dian firms  do  not  use  outer  covers  of  sufficient  strength  on  their  foreign  mail 
matter.  It  would  be  well  to  enclose  foreign  mail  in  two  envelopes  or  use  linen- 
lined  covers. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  among  the  smaller  firms  arc  documents  on 
payment  (D/P)  at  thirty  or  sixty  clays'  sight.  In  such  cases  the  local  banks, 
on  receipt  of  the  draft  and  documents,  present  the  former  for  acceptance.  When 
the  draft  is  accepted  it  is  retained  by  the  bank  with  the  shipping  documents, 
which  are  surrendered  to  the  importer  on  payment  within  the  thirty  or  sixty 
days  as  the  case  may  be  from  date  of  acceptance.  These  bills  are  really  time 
drafts,  but  may  be  taken  up  before  maturity  when  the  shipping  documents  will 
be  handed  over.  It  sometimes  so  happens  that  an  importing  house  of  limited 
capital  receive  several  drafts  by  one  mail,  but  find  it  impossible  to  meet  all 
of  them  at  the  same  time.  Consequently  if  they  are  granted  such  terms  as  D/P 
thirty  or  sixty  days,  they  are  in  a  position  to  arrange  to  meet  these  drafts  in 
due  course  as  they  collect  their  own  outstanding  accounts  from  customers.  It 
may  also  happen  that  a  bank  presents  a  draft  when  the  principal  is  absent  on 
business  from  the  city,  and  if  D/P  terms  with  a  period  of  time  are  allowed  then 
the  assistant  is  in  a  position  to  accept  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  only  a 
sight  draft  D/A,  the  assistant  has  no  alternative  but  to  dishonour  it,  although 
the  firm  have  every  intention  to  pay  the  bill  in  due  course.  To  large  financially 
responsible  firms  the  usual  terms  are  D/A  thirty  to  sixty  days. 

When  an  agent,  appointed  in  India  by  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  collects 
indents  from  various  small  Indian  retail  dealers  to  forward  to  the  manufacturer 
for  execution  direct  to  such  dealers  on  D/P  terms,  it  is  suggested  that  all  docu- 
ments, drafts,  samples,  and  communications  relating  thereto  be  addressed  to 
the  agent  instead  of  to  the  dealers  direct.  The  agent  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  his  principal  to  a 
greater  extent.  If  the  orders  are  to  be  executed  by  parcel  post  under  D/P 
terms,  the  parcels  with  the  necessary  documents  and  drafts  should  be  sent  through 
a  bank  or  the  agent  and  not  to  the  purchaser.  Principals  should  instruct  their 
banks  that  where  trouble  arises  in  collecting  the  draft,  their  local  agent  is  io 
be  consulted.   This  will  obviate  unnecessary  cable  charges. 

The  introduction  of  Canadian  goods  into  this  market  will  very  often  require 
an  immense  amount  of  preparatory  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  importer, 
and  under  these  circumstances  they  consider  that  the  manufacturer  or  exporter 
should  bear  a  larger  percentage  of  the  burden  than  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, hence  they  demand  commissions  higher  than  are  usually  paid. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  BE  SENT  ON  TIME 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  late  shipments 
made  by  Canadian  manufacturers.    The  subject  of  shipping  goods  strictly  in 
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accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  receive  particular  care  from 
exporters,  otherwise  importers  may  refuse  to  accept  the  shipments,  or  may  only 
take  up  the  goods  provided  a  substantial  allowance  is  made  off  the  price.  There 
are  some  kind-  of  goods  which  are  only  saleable  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  or  at  festival  times,  consequently  if  these  do  not  arrive  at  the  time  speci- 
fied they  are  of  little  value  to  the  importer,  with  the  result  that  he  is  more  or 
less  compelled  to  refuse  them.  Apart  from  this,  small  Indian  firms  or  retail 
dealers  who  usually  sell  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  will  often  attempt  to 
press  for  an  allowance  should  there  happen  to  be  the  slightest  flaw  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  indents. 

If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  is  for  some  unforeseen  reasons  unable  to  ship 
goods  on  time,  he  should  at  once  get  in  touch  with  his  agent,  the  importers  in 
India,  or  this  office,  and  secure,  if  necessary  by  cablegram,  an  extension  of  time 
instead  of  taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  refusal  of  late  shipments,  in  which 
case  the  goods  may  have  to  be  sold  at  considerably  reduced  prices. 

Moreover,  the  Stores  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  maintains 
a  list  of  approved  firms  in  India  from  whom  only  they  will  entertain  tenders 
for  supplies  required  by  the  Government,  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  all 
kinds  of  materials.  One  of  the  terms  of  tender  is  delivery  of  goods  at  the  stipu- 
lated time.  Should  the  successful  tenderer  fail  to  supply  the  goods  in  time 
his  name  is  liable  to  be  struck  off  the  list.  Consequently,  overseas  exporters 
will  not  only  lose  business  for  themselves,  but  penalize  their  representative  in 
this  country  for  not  only  this  one  late  shipment,  but  perhaps  for  all  future 
tenders  made  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  exporter  concerned,  but  all  other  firms 
he  may  represent. 

ADVERTISING 

The  failure  or  unwillingness  of  many  Canadian  firms  to  advertise  in  this 
market  prejudices  their  chances  of  securing  business.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
advertise  in  India  either  in  the  European  or  the  vernacular  press.  Many  agents 
will  not  consider  the  handling  of  a  new  line  unless  the  exporter  is  agreeable  to 
spend  a  specified  amount  on  advertising.  In  addition  to  newspaper  advertising, 
a  considerable  amount  is  done  by  means  of  placards  and  posters  at  railway  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Display  advertisements  for  window  dressing  are  also 
useful,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  advertise  in 
the  foreign  market  as  it  is  in  the  domestic.  A  consumers'  demand  must  be 
created  to  encourage  dealers  to  stock  and  push  new  lines. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

To  render  every  possible  assistance  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters,  it  is  necessary  for  this  office  to  always  have  on  hand  a  plentiful  supply 
of  their  latest  catalogues  and  up-to-date  export  prices.  Wherever  possible  it 
is  also  advisable  to  furnish  the  Trade  Commissioner  with  a  small  range  of 
-representative  samples. 

It  is  necessary,  under  the  British  Indian  and  Ceylon  import  regulations, 
that  goods  imported  into  India  and  Ceylon  which  bear  a  name,  trade  mark,  or 
trade  description  in  the  English  language  have  applied  to  them  a  definite  and 
adequate  indication  of  the  country  of  origin.  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
therefore  see  that  their  goods  are  clearly  and  plainly  stamped  or  marked  "  Made 
in  Canada." 
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INDIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  rupee  =  $0-3650  (16  annas  to  the  rupee);   1  maund  =  82'f  pounds] 

Calcutta,  March  26,  1931. — The  average  area  in  British  India  under  sugar 
cane  cultivation  comprises  about  2,840,000  acres,  of  which  the  United  Provinces 
provide  approximately  55  per  cent,  the  Punjab  14  per  cent,  and  Bihar  and  Orissa 
11  per  cent,  the  balance  being  distributed  throughout  Madras,  Bengal  and 
Bombay. 

MADRAS 

The  Madras  Presidency,  which  is  entirely  tropical,  is  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able parts  of  India  for  sugar-cane  cultivation.  In  1929-30  the  estimated  yield 
of  gur  or  the  product  of  sugar  cane  was  283,000  tons  from  100,000  acres,  which, 
taking  the  average  extraction  of  gur  at  10  per  cent  of  cane,  represents  a  yield 
per  acre  of  28  tons.  The  crop  is  in  the  ground  on  an  average  for  ten  to  twelve 
months,  though  in  certain  districts  it  is  a  few  months  longer,  and  the  working 
season  is  normally  100  days  or  less.  The  sugar-cane  crop  in  Madras  is  of  minor 
importance,  the  Presidency  having  a  traditional  predilection  for  paddy  on  irri- 
gated lands,  and  the  agriculturist  is  slow  to  change.  Moreover,  the  labour 
required  on  the  waterlogged  soil  frequently  used  for  paddy  is  extremely  heavy, 
and  in  certain  districts,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  sugar  cane  is  grown, 
heavy  additional  expense  must  be  incurred  to  protect  the  cane  by  bamboo  stakes 
against  the  violent  cyclonic  storms  to  which  those  districts  are  subject.  Average 
cost,  of  production  is  estimated  at  from  7  to  12  annas  a  maund  (82%  pounds), 
while  the  average  size  of  a  holding  in  Madras  is  extremely  small,  so  that  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  sugar  factories  obtaining  control  over  a  sufficiently 
large  area  of  cane  are  very  great.  One  or  two  factories  located  in  Madras  have 
an  extensive  system  of  leases,  but  the  control  has  only  been  obtained  after 
many  years'  work  and  at  an  abnormally  high  cost. 

BOMBAY 

The  Bombay  Presidency,  excluding  Sind,  is  almost  entirely  tropical,  and 
perhaps  capable  of  producing  a  higher  yield  of  cane  per  acre  than  any  other  part 
of  India.  In  certain  fields  a  yield  of  40  tons  or  more  has  actually  been  realized 
which  represents  over  1,000  maunds  an  acre  and  compares  favourably  with 
the  average  yield  obtained  in  Java.  So  far  no  improved  types  of  cane  have 
shown  better  results  than  the  indigenous  which  normally  takes  twelve  to  four- 
teen months  to  reach  maturity.  The  working  season  is  about  130  days.  As  in 
Madras  the  area  under  cane  is  small,  the  chief  drawbacks  being  the  cost  of  cane 
and  the  question  of  irrigation  on  which  large  sums  have  been  spent. 

BENGAL 

Bengal  lies  almost  entirely  outside  the  tropics  and  climatically  is  not  fitted 
for  such  heavy  yields  of  cane  as  Bombay  and  Madras.  Until  recently  cane  has 
not  been  a  major  crop,  but  with  the  collapse  of  the  jute  market  the  possibility 
of  an  increase  in  the  area  under  cane  and  the  establishment  of  a  white  sugar 
industry  has  been  seriously  considered.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1930, 
approximately  200,000  acres  were  under  cane,  and  the  outturn  of  gur  was  esti- 
mated at  220,000  tons.  The  time  required  for  a  crop  to  ripen  varies  considerably 
in  different  localities,  but  the  average  is  from  eight  to  twelve  months.  Holdings 
in  Bengal  are  small,  so  that  there  might  be  difficulty  or  even  an  impossibility 
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for  a  factory  fco  obtain  direct  control  over  an  area  sufficient  to  supply  its  own 
requirements,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  obtain  some 
cane  without  undue  difficulty  in  certain  localities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  producing  cane  is  7  annas  a  maund,  which  compares  well  above  the  average 
figure  for  the  whole  of  India. 

UNITED  PROVINCES 

The  United  Provinces,  which  are  entirely  sub-tropical,  cultivate  more  than 
50  per  cent  (.!  the  total  area  of  cane  grown  in  India.  The  latest  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1930-31  is  1,430,000  acres.  The  crop  is  normally  in  the  ground  for 
from  nine  fco  eleven  months.  Harvesting  begins  in  December  and  continues  to 
the  end  of  March,  while  a  working  season  of  120  clays  is  not  uncommon.  Indi- 
genous canes  with  no  special  treatment  yield  350  maunds  or  13  tons  to  the  acre 
on  an  average,  while  special  types  produce  higher  results.  The  cost  of  growing 
is  estimated  at  between  4  and  5  annas  a  maund.  In  this  area  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  factor>-  to  have  large  areas  of  cane  under  its  own  direct  control,  but  in 
many  localities  the  cane  grower  sells  his  product  to  a  white-sugar  factory,  so 
that  the  manufacture  of  gur  in  those  areas  has  perceptibly  declined. 

BIHAR  AND  ORISSA 

The  important  cane-growing  areas  in  this  province  are  entirely  sub-tropical, 
and  very  similar  to  the  United  Provinces.  Yields  from  indigenous  cane  are 
very  poor  in  North  Bihar,  from  200  to  300  maunds  per  acre.  As  in  the  United 
Provinces  the  crop  remains  in  the  ground  from  nine  to  eleven  months.  Harvest- 
ing begins  in  December,  but  for  some  of  the  improved  types  of  cane  it  begins  in 
November  and  working  seasons  of  over  120  days  have  been  realized.  In  North 
Bihar  much  of  the  cane  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  large  planters,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  factories  are  assured  a  regular  supply  while  at  the  same  time 
these  plantations  are  mostly  unirrigated  and  the  rainfall  extremely  erratic. 
Cost  of  production  is  between  4  and  5  annas  a  maund.  In  South  Bihar  irrigation 
facilities  are  available,  and  with  certain  improved  types  of  cane  yields  of  900  to 
1,000  maunds  per  acre  have  been  obtained. 

PUNJAB 

The  Punjab  actually  grows  about  half  a  million  acres  of  sugar  cane,  but  so 
far  as  the  white-sugar  industry  is  concerned  it  is  limited  to  a  small  proportion 
of  that  acreage.  The  limiting  factor  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  as  long  a 
working  season  as  possible,  which  in  itself  is  limited  by  danger  of  frost.  The 
average  yield  for  the  whole  province  for  indigenous  cane  is  estimated  at  300 
maunds  per  acre,  while  for  improved  types  there  is  an  increased  yield — at  least 
so  far  as  gur  is  concerned — of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  crop  is  in  the  ground 
for  from  eight  to  ten  months.  Harvesting  begins  early  in  December  and  con- 
tinues until  February.  There  is  only  one  cane  factory  in  the  province  which  is 
working  this  season  "for  the  first  time.  The  cost  of  producing  is  estimated  at 
about  5i  annas  per  maund. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GUR 

This  is  the  main  product  from  sugar  cane  throughout  India,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  between  2,500,000  and  3,000,000  tons  are  consumed  annually.  Its 
manufacture  is  a  simple  process  and  it  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country 
under  varying  local  conditions.  The  cane  is  usually  crushed  in  a  small  three- 
roller  mill  turned  by  bullocks,  though  more  or  less  satisfactory  power  mills  have 
been  devised  and  their  use  is  on  the  increase.   The  process  ordinarily  employed 
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is  somewhat  primitive,  the  expressed  juice  being  carried  by  hand  in  jars  or  tins 
to  the  boiling  pan,  where  it  is  boiled  until  it  begins  to  solidify.  As  the  boiling 
proceeds  the  scum  is  removed  and  various  clarifying  agents  are  introduced.  When 
the  juice  begins  to  solidify  it  is  rapidly  stirred  until  the  required  consistency  is 
reached,  then  run  of!  into  wooden  moulds  or  earthenware  vessels.  The  resultant 
gur  varies  greatly  in  quality  as  between  districts,  and  may  be  used  either  for 
eating,  for  refining,  or  for  making  sweetmeats  and  confectionery.  The  highest 
class  of  eating  gur  is  considered  to  be  produced  in  Bombay,  Deccan  and  in  the 
Meerut  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Gur  which  is  highly  prized  in  one 
district  may  be  practically  unmarketable  in  an  adjoining  area  due  to  strong 
local  prejudices.  Although  the  product  is  one  of  vast  popular  consumption,  it 
is  considered  by  sugar  experts  extremely  wasteful  so  far  as  the  sugar  content 
of  the  cane  from  which  it  is  produced  is  concerned.  In  processing  the  cane 
to  obtain  gur  it  is  subjected  to  one  crushing  only  as  a  consequence  of  which  a 
large  quantity  of  juice  is  left  in  the  bagasse;  in  addition,  the  boiling  is  often 
carelessly  done  and  inversion  from  sucrose  to  glucose  frequently  takes  place, 
involving  a  loss  of  crystallisable  sugar  which  is  of  importance  if  the  gur  is  to 
be  used  for  refining.  The  actual  sucrose  content  of  gur  varies  considerably, 
but  may  be  placed  at  between  65  and  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  99  and  100 
per  cent  for  white  sugar.  The  following  figures  show  the  extraction  of  gur  per 
100  maunds  of  cane  as  estimated  in  the  various  provinces: — 

Bullock  Mill  Power  Mill 

Maunds.  Maunds. 

Madras                                                                               9.00  10.00 

Bombay                                                                                 9.92  10.88 

Bengal                                                                                   10.00  10.00 

Punjab                                                                              10.00  10.00 

In  the  use  of  a  bullock  mill  for  the  grinding  of  cane  the  capacity  is  limited 
by  that  of  the  bullocks,  and  as  a  consequence  the  rollers  are  in  practice  often 
eased  off  on  this  account,  thus  causing  greater  loss  in  extraction. 


THE  WHITE-SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


In  India  there  are  29  factories  capable  of  producing  white  sugar  from  cane. 
For  the  season  1929-30  the  total  output  of  this  commodity  from  all  central 
factories  was  reported  to  be  89,000  tons,  of  which  80,000  tons  were  manufactured 
in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  the  United  Provinces.  Refineries  other  than  the  central 
factories  number  14  and  produced  as  high  as  56,000  tons  in  1923-24,  declining 
gradually  to  a  little  over  31,000  tons  in  1928-29,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  will 
be  a  sharp  fall  for  the  season  1929-30,  figures  for  which  are  not  yet  available. 

During  the  working  season  a  factory  will  employ  on  an  average  1,000  hands 
or  more  who  are  almost  entirely  from  the  agricultural  classes.  This  employ- 
ment usually  comes  when  agriculture  is  at  its  lowest,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  employees  prefer  to  live  in  their  villages,  working  as  day  labourers 
at  the  factory  which  at  the  same  time  provides  adequate  accommodation  through- 
out the  year  free  of  charge  for  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  and  also 
supplies  free  water  and  medical  attendance. 


BEL  INDUSTRY 


This  process  consists  of  boiling  the  juice  obtained  from  the  cane  in  bullock 
or  small  power  mills  in  a  series  of  open  pans.  The  rab  or  massecuite  is  then 
worked  in  small  centrifugals  and  the  white  sugar  separated.  The  recovery 
percentage  is  approximately  5-25  per  cent  and  the  outturn  of  sugar  by  this 
method  is  perhaps  about  200,000  tons. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAITI 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  8,  1931. — The  negro  Republic  of  Haiti  comprises 
the  western  portion  of  that  island,  formerly  known  as  Hispaniola,  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  60  miles  south- 
east of  Cuba.  It  has  an  area  of  about  10,200  square  miles  and  supports  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,500,000  or  250  to  the  square  mile,  as  compared  with  45  in  San 
Domingo  (which  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island),  80  in  Cuba,  195 
in  Jamaica,  and  380  in  Porto  Rico.  The  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
reaching  a  height  of  over  8,000  feet  in  some  sections.  Ninety-five  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  population  is  pure  negro. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  but  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  provides 
a  range  of  temperature  remarkable  in  such  a  limited  area. 

LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION 

The  official  language  is  French,  which  is  also  the  language  of  commerce, 
and  is  generally  spoken  in  the  cities.  The  peasantry  speak  a  sort  of  patois 
termed  Creole,  which  is  based  on  French  with  a  generous  admixture  of  words  of 
Indian,  Spanish,  African,  and  English  origin.  Exporters  to  this  market  should, 
if  possible,  employ  French  in  their  correspondence,  although  English  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  trading  community.  Travellers  would  also  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  knowledge  of  French,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
country  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  in  religion. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  All-American  Cable  Company  provides  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  republic  maintains  about  1,500  miles  of  govern- 
ment-owned telegraph  lines  and  ninety  post  offices.  Ordinary  mail  reaches  New 
York  in  five  days,  and  air  mail  in  two  days.  The  Pan-American  Airways  Com- 
pany link  Haiti  by  air  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  via  Cuba,  and  with 
South  America  via  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana, 
carrying  passengers  and  mail. 

CURRENCY 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Haiti  is  the  gourde,  which  has  been  fixed  at  20 
cents  United  States  currency. 

CHIEF  TOWNS 

Port-au-Prince  is  the  capital  and  largest  city,  having  a  population  of  about 
115,000.  Other  cities  are  Cap  Haitien  (12,000),  in  the  extreme  northeast;  Aux 
Cayes  (11,800),  on  the  south  coast;  and  Gonaives  (10,500),  situated  in  a  bay 
of  the  same  name,  to  the  north  of  Port-au-Prince.  Other  outports  of  some 
importance  are  Jeremie,  St.  Marc,  Jacmel,  and  Petit  Goave.  About  60  per  cent 
of  the  import  trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on  through  Port-au-Prince,  but 
the  outports  get  a  much  larger  share  of  the  export  trade,  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  country's  shipments  abroad  passing  through  the  capital.  With  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  transportation,  it  is  expected  that  Port-au-Prince  will 
continue  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  both  the  import  and  export  trade. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Politically  Haiti  has  been  a  republic  since  1804,  when  Dessalines  wrested 
her  independence  from  France.  Since  then  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of 
countless  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  until  1915,  when  the  United  States 
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landed  some  marines  to  protect  American  interests,  and  have  been  there  ever 
since.  Under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  signed 
September  16,  1915,  the  United  States  agreed  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Haiti,  and  "  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  finances  of  Haiti  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis."  The  treaty  was  of  twenty  years'  duration,  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  American  High  Commissioner,  a  Financial  Adviser-Receiver 
General,  and  a  number  of  other  "  treaty  officials  "  who  as  experts  were  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  government  and  at  the  same  time  to 
instruct  Haitian  assistants  in  their  work  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  replacement 
of  the  "  treaty  officials  "  by  natives.  Under  the  American  occupation,  the 
country  has  enjoyed  peace  and  a  moderate  prosperity.  Roads,  public  buildings, 
schools,  and  hospitals  have  been  built,  and  the  finances  of  the  republic  have 
been  placed  in  order.  As  a  result  of  political  agitation  during  the  latter  part  of 
1929  and  early  in  1930,  President  Hoover  appointed  a  commission  in  February, 
1930,  which  was  sent  to  Haiti  li  to  determine  the  facts,  to  study  and  survey  the 
whole  problem  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  the  past  fifteen  years  and  the 
social  and  political  background  of  the  Haitian  people,  to  confer  with  all  sides, 
to  recommend  the  sequent  and  positive  steps  which  will  lead  to  the  liquidation 
of  our  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time  assure  stable  government  in  Haiti.1' 
The  final  report  of  the  commission,  dated  March  26,  1930,  recommended  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  marines  and  the  progressive  replacement  of  Americans 
by  Haitians  in  the  various  Government  departments.  At  the  same  time  the 
suggestion  is  made  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Haitian  Government,  certain 
American  experts  be  retained  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  in  1936  as 
assistants  to  Haitian  officials  in  the  conduct  of  government. 

In  October,  1930,  elections  were  held  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate 
of  the  republic  (which  had  not  been  functioning  since  the  American  occupation), 
and  on  November  18  M.  Stenio  Vincent  was  elected  as  President  for  a  period  of 
six  years.  The  republic  is  now  governed  under  the  constitution  of  1918,  as 
amended  in  1928.  The  President  is  the  executive  head,  and  is  supported  by  five 
secretaries  of  state  and  one  under-secretary  in  charge  of  the  administrative 
departments.  The  stage  is  practically  set  therefore  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Americans  and  the  taking  over  of  the  reins  of  government  once  more  by  the 
Haitians  themselves. 

One  serious  weakness  in  the  administration  of  government  in  Haiti  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  established  civil  service  except  in  the  judicial  branch, 
and  appointments  to  official  positions  are  subject  to  change  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  September  16,  1915,  between  the  United  States 
and  Haiti  provide  that  the  General  Receiver  shall  be  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  revenues,  and  to  applying  these  revenues  to  the  payment  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  public  debt.  The  terms  of  the  debt 
agreement  of  October  3,  1919,  provide  that  both  internal  revenues  and  customs 
duties  shall  be  hypothecated  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti  for  payment  of  interest 
and  amortization  charges,  and  that  control  of  the  pledged  revenues  shall  be 
exercised  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  and  until  the  loan  has  been  retired, 
by  an  officer  or  officers  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made  on  schools,  roads,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  buildings,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to  note  the  reduction 
in  Haiti's  national  debt  since  the  receivership.  In  1915,  the  beginning  of  the 
receivership,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  roughly  $30,772,000,  of  which  over 
$4,000,000  represented  unpaid  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1930,  the  Government  of  Haiti  had  in  the  treasury  an  unobli- 
gated cash  surplus  of  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  bonded  indebtedness  had  been 
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lowered  from  $30,772,000  to  $17,735,479.    It  will  be  seen  that  Haiti  is  in  a 
strong  position  financially,  and  in  good  condition  to  withstand  a  period  of 
—  ion  without  too  serious  consequences  to  the  exchequer. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT 

1  wo  commercial  banks  operate  in  Haiti,  viz.,  the  Banque  Nationale  de  la 
Republique  d' Haiti,  which  maintains  branches  or  agencies  in  all  the  principal 
ports  of  the  republic,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  maintains  a  branch 
ai  Cap  ila.it im  in  addition  to  its  main  office  in  Port-au-Prince.  In  addition 
bo  its  commercial  business,  the  former  acts  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Haitian 
Government,  and  has  the  sole  right  of  note  issue  for  the  republic. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Haitian  business  community  has  been  well  taken 
care  of  as  far  as  credit  facilities  are  concerned  by  the  existing  banks,  and  while 
a  tightening  up  has  been  in  evidence  during  the  past  year,  credit  has  been  made 
available  where  satisfactory  collateral  has  been  offered. 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  PRODUCTION 

Haiti  is  a  land  of  small  farmers,  only  2  per  cent,  it  is  estimated,  of  the 
agricultural  production  being  produced  by  the  plantation  method.  Coffee  is 
the  chief  crop.  It  would  be  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  crop  is  cultivated, 
as  it  actually  grows  wild  and  is  harvested  rather  than  cultivated.  Over  70 
per  rent  of  the  country's  export  trade  is  represented  by  this  single  commodity. 
Other  commodities  in  order  of  their  importance  as  items  of  export  are:  cotton, 
logwood,  cocoa,  and  sugar.  These  five  items  alone  account  for  over  95  per  cent 
of  Haiti's  export  trade.  Small  quantities  of  hides,  honey,  and  sisal  are  also 
exported. 

Realizing  the  weakness  of  the  single-crop  situation,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Government  tending  to  diversification  of  crops,  and  the  prospects  for 
production  in  a  wider  variety  of  commodities  on  an  export  scale  appear  to  be 
reasonably  good.  Cotton  and  sugar  present  the  best  immediate  prospects,  but- 
good  possibilities  also  appear  to  exist  in  pineapples,  bananas,  sisal,  corn,  and 
cashew  nuts.  Canned  pineapples  were  first  shipped  in  commercial  quantities 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  thus  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  increased  variety  in  exports.  With  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing the  exportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  an  executive  order  was  issued  on 
July  4.  1930,  removing  the  existing  export  duties  on  nearly  all  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables  which  can  be  produced  in  Haiti. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Haitian  people  is  relatively  low,  amounting 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1930,  to  only  $5  per  capita  as 
compared  with  $35  per  capita  for  Jamaica.  The  manufacturing  industry  may 
be  said  to  be  hardly  existent  in  Haiti;  textiles  and  clothing,  hardware,  building 
materials,  machinery,  and  most  lines  of  foodstuffs  are  accordingly  imported. 
The  United  States  enjoys  the  greatest  volume  of  this  trade,  supplying  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1930,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
Great  Britain  7-30  per  cent,  France  6-61,  and  Germany  4-31  per  cent. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  proportionate  share  of  the  Haitian  imports 
supplied  by  the  United  States  has  declined  nearly  every  year  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  intervention  in  1915.  Canada's  share  during  this  period 
is  shown  as  being  only  0-13  per  cent,  an  insignificant  amount.  This  figure, 
however,  probably  does  not  give  the  true  picture,  as  many  Canadian  commodi- 
ties reaching  this  market  lose  their  identity  as  such  in  being  shipped  through 
the  port  of  New  York  and  are  shown  in  the  trade  returns  as  of  United  States 
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origin.  For  instance,  the  total  flour  importation  is  shown  as  coming  from  the 
United  States,  while  it  is  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  flour 
reach  this  market. 

Haiti  has  nothing  like  the  diversity  of  commodities  for  export  that  are 
found  in  most  other  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  single  item  of  coffee  repre- 
sents 70  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports,  and  raw  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  log- 
wood account  for  another  20  per  cent.  Total  exports  during  the  period  under 
review  amounted  in  value  to  gourdes  70,722,835,  a  decline  of  15-42  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months.  This  decline  is  the  result  of 
falling  prices  in  those  commodities  shipped,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  were 
of  greater  volume  than  during  the  previous  year.  France  continues  to  be 
Haiti's  best  customer,  taking  49-72  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Italy  moved  up  to 
second  place,  and  the  United  States  dropped  back  to  third  place,  taking  9-34 
per  cent  and  9-23  per  cent  respectively. 

SHIPPING 

The  absence  of  direct  steamship  communication  between  Canada  and  Haiti 
is  a  barrier  to  trade  development  between  the  two  countries  which  is  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  is  carried  largely  on  vessels  of  American 
and  Dutch  registry.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1930,  American 
vessels  carried  47  per  cent  of  the  imports;  Dutch,  30-5;  German,  6-5;  French, 
6;  and  British,  3  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  Dutch  vessels  carried  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  exports;  German,  20-6;  American,  17-6;  French,  12;  and 
British,  10-5  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

The  tariff  policy  of  Haiti  is  based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  most- 
favoured-nation treatment,  and  article  2  of  the  Law  of  August  9,  1926,  provides 
that  the  tariff  of  import  duties  annexed  thereto  shall  be  a  minimum  tariff, 
applicable  to  goods  originating  in  any  country  which  unconditionally  accords 
in  regard  to  imports  of  Haitian  origin  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  all  agreements  made  with  any  foreign  nation.  This  reserva- 
tion arises  from  a  special  convention  made  with  France  in  1926  and  renewed 
with  some  modifications  in  1930,  providing  for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions. 

The  commercial  convention  with  France  provides  for  a  reduction  of  33^ 
per  cent  of  the  import  duties  on  certain  goods  of  French,  Algerian,  and  Indo- 
Chinese  origin,  as  well  as  minimum  French  and  Algerian  tariff  rates  on  all 
important  commodities  originating  in  Haiti.  This  convention  is  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratification  (July  2,  1930) .  In  the 
event  of  a  renewal  agreement  not  being  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
vention, it  remains  in  effect  provisionally  for  six  months,  after  which  it  shall 
cease  to  exist  unless  in  the  meantime  an  agreement  is  reached  to  renew  it.  The 
articles  enjoying  tariff  concessions  under  this  convention  are  those  which  France 
is  peculiarly  able  to  supply,  but  its  advantages  also  extend  to  countries  enjoy- 
ing most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

The  commercial  agreement  existing  between  Haiti  and  Germany  was 
replaced  in  1930  by  a  formal  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  to  run  for 
three  years  from  date  of  ratification.  Haiti  has  also  arrangements  for  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy. 

Negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  Belgium  with  a  commercial  con- 
vention in  view,  and  discussions  have  been  carried  on  with  Cuba  to  a  like  end. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  AND  TRAVELLERS'  SAMPLES 

A  licence  fee  of  $50  per  annum  is  assessed  against  commercial  travellers 
visiting  the  republic  on  business.   This  fee  is  payable  quarterly,  so  that  in  the 
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case  of  a  traveller  remaining  in  the  republic  only  three  months  the  assessment 
would  he  #12.50.    A  head  tax  of  $2  is  collected  on  arrival  and  departure. 

Travellers'  samples  must  be  declared  as  intended  for  re-export  and 
separately  from  personal  effects.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  admitted 
free.  Samples  of  commercial  value  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  duties  fixed  by 
the  tariff,  which  amount  is  refunded,  provided  samples  are  exported  within 
ninety  days. 

RECENT  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  has  been  seriously  dislocated,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  political  agitation  which  characterized  the  year  1930,  but  more  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  the  slump  in  the  price  of  coffee  in  1929.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  coffee  is  the  mainstay  of  Haiti's  economic  structure, 
upwards  of  70  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  being  accounted  for 
by  this  single  commodity.  With  the  failure  of  the  Brazil  valorization  scheme 
and  the  consequent  drop  in  coffee  prices,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Haitian 
people  has  been  seriously  curtailed  and  the  logical  result  has  been  a  big  decline 
in  imports.  Fortunately,  the  sudden  decline  in  coffee  prices  gave  sufficient 
warning  to  importers,  and  undue  accumulation  of  merchandise  was  prevented,, 
inventories  have  been  kept  low,  and  hand-to-mouth  buying  has  been  the  rule. 
The  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1930,  was  the 
lowest  recorded  since  1921-22. 

The  outlook  for  improvement  in  Haiti  is  not  considered  encouraging  at 
present.  The  immediate  future  is  filled  with  uncertainty  as  regards  coffee  prices, 
and  the  1930-31  crop  is  reported  as  being  likely  to  be  less  than  the  previous 
year.  The  Financial  Adviser  in  his  comprehensive  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1930,  makes  this  observation: — 

The  year  1930-31  does  not  appear  to  offer  much  hope  of  a  return  to  prosperity.  Haiti 
naturally  is  affected  more  intimately  by  world  commodity  prices  than  a  country  whose 
export  trade  or  industrial  economy  is  more  diversified,  better  organized  and  capitalized, 
because  Haiti  still  is  dependent  principally  on  coffee,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  very 
appreciable  increase  in  the  production  of  other  commodities  during  the  coming  year. 
Revenues  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  value  of  the  coffee  crop,  and  they  will  remain 
low  until  coffee  prices  increase  or  other  exports  are  developed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relieve 
the  dependence  of  the  country  on  coffee.  Indications  are  that  it  will  take  years  for  the 
liquidation  of  accumulated  surplus  stocks  of  coffee  and  for  the  adjustment  of  world  over- 
production of  this  commodity.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  likely  that  coffee  prices  will  rise  appre- 
ciably. 

While  Haitian  merchants  were  on  the  whole  quick  to  curtail  their  commit- 
ments, not  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  became  seriously  involved  during  the  year, 
and  some  wTere  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  larger  firms  adopted  a  policy  of 
extreme  caution,  and  great  care  was  exercised  in  husbanding  credit.  While 
credit  may  safely  be  extended  to  certain  of  the  larger  firms,  Canadian  firms 
exporting  to  this  market  are  advised  to  exercise  caution  in  the  choice  of  firms 
to  whom  credit  is  allowed. 

COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

Foodstuffs  represent  normally  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total  importation. 
The  effect  which  hard  times  has  on  food  importation  is  disclosed  in  the  returns 
for  the  period  under  review,  when  the  ratio  of  foodstuffs  to  total  importations 
declined  from  33  per  cent  to  26-5  per  cent.  Apparently  the  country  is  not  so 
dependent  on  foreign  foodstuffs  as  appears  from  the  average  figures,  and  when 
necessity  arises  these  may  be  replaced  by  local  production.  When  times  are 
good,  however,  so-called  luxury  articles  such  as  flour,  fish,  rice,  and  meats  are 
imported  in  increased  quantities.  These  four  commodities  alone  account  for 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  food  importation.  The  importation  of  flour,  which 
amounted  to  19,876,285  kilos  during  the  twelve-month  period  ended  September 
30,  1930,  was  lower  by  46  per  cent  in  quantity  than  during  the  previous  twelve 
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months.  Fish  imports  dropped  by  15  per  cent  to  4,008,000  kilos,  meat  by  20 
per  cent  to  848,238  kilos,  and  rice  by  62-5  per  cent  to  2,586,242  kilos.  The  per- 
centage decline  in  value  was  of  course  even  greater.  Curtailment  of  building 
activity  resulted  in  sharp  declines  in  cement  and  lumber  imports.  Declines  in 
value  are  also  reported  throughout  the  entire  list  of  imports,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions.  In  certain  of  the  imports  the  United  States  is  the  sole  source 
of  supply,  and  in  a  number  of  others  is  credited  with  being  the  principal  shipper. 


ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Notes  on  Commodies — Continued 

[1  bolivar  =  approximately  19-3  cents  United  States] 


BARLEY  MALT 


Panama,  R.P.,  March  26,  1931. — Venezuela's  requirements  in  malt  are 
obtained  almost  entirely  from  Europe,  the  consumption  of  American  malt  being 
very  small.  Imports  in  1929  amounted  to  bs. 1,337, 622  (approximately  $257,- 
235).  Two  large  breweries  in  Caracas  produce  the  bulk  of  the  beer  consumed 
in  that  area.  In  Maracaibo  the  two  principal  breweries  combined  recently,  but 
a  new  brewery  is  at  present  under  construction  and  will  be  opened  shortly.  The 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  American-type  malt  is  that  the  brew- 
masters  are  German  and  consequently  accustomed  to  the  European  product. 
Packing  is  in  wooden  cases,  of  light  construction  (duties  are  levied  on  the  gross 
weight),  lined  with  zinc  to  avoid  damage  from  moisture.  The  import  duty  is 
bs.0-10  per  kilo,  or  approximately  2  cents  per  2-2  pounds.  Barrels  and  kegs 
used  by  the  brewing  industry  are  also  imported  mainly  from  Europe. 


LIQUORS 

The  per-capita  consumption  of  imported  liquors  is  relatively  high,  although 
rum  manufactured  from  locally  grown  sugar  cane  is  the  most  popular  drink 
among  the  labouring  classes.  Imports  of  whisky  in  1929  were  valued  at 
bs. 1,159,140;  gin,  bs. 103,990;  brandy  and  cognac,  bs.5,431,810;  light  wines, 
bs. 2,326, 236;  sparkling  wines,  bs. 552,076;  and  red  wines,  bs. 723, 166.  Imports 
of  beer  were  small,  amounting  to  only  bs.  172,462.  The  import  duty  on  whisky 
is  bs.1-25  (approx.  24  cents)  per  kilo  gross  weight,  plus  50  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
Retail  prices  of  liquors  are  reasonable. 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 

The  tanning  industry,  except  for  sole  leather,  has  not  been  developed  to  any 
extent.  Tn  the  case  of  sole  leather,  however,  imports  are  negligible.  The  United 
States  supplies  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  import  requirements  in  uppers  and 
patent  leathers.  Imports  of  manufactured  leather,  which  amounted  to  bs. 2,569,- 
366  in  1929,  are  not  classified  separately,  and  consequently  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1928  and  1929  are  shown  below:— 

Upper  (except  patent)-—  1928  1929 

Cattle,  side,  upper   $127,497    $  95,790 

Calf  and  kip  sq.  ft.  698,837  228,165  867.941  283.676 

Sheep  and  lamb  sq.  ft.  150,780  18.823  201,593  25,439 

Goat  and  kid  sq.  ft.  201.162  48.034  239.568  56.589 

Patent,  side  upper  sq.   ft.  ."68.574  192.184  568.672  158.503 

Leather  belting  lb.  25.307  43.755  30.730  56.274 
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With  the  objeci  of  protecting  the  domestic  manufacturing  industry,  the 
import  duties  on  leather  shots  are  extremely  high  and  imports  are  precluded 
except  for  a  small  trade  in  high-class  shoes.  Rubber-soled  shoes  with  canvas 
bops  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate,  namely  bs.20  (app.  $4)  per  kilo;  conse- 
quently the  market  is  negligible. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  TIRES 

Caracas,  the  capital,  is  connected  with  the  seacoast  at  La  Guaira  and  the 
principal  towns  in  the  district,  Maracay  and  Valencia,  by  an  excellent  system  of 
cunk  roads  for  motor  traffic— for  the  most  part  concrete-paved — which  facili- 
tates the  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  Imports  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  1929  were  valued  at  bs.  16,158,285.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States 
exported  motor  trucks,  buses,  and  chassis  to  Venezuela  to  the  value  of  $1,308,302, 
ami  passenger  cars  to  the  value  of  $2,751,419.  Exports  from  Canada  to  Vene- 
zuela in  the  fiscal  year  1929  of  automobiles  and  trucks  amounted  to  $612,783. 

Imports  of  rubber  tires  in  1929  were  valued  at  bs.4,216,462,  and  inner  tubes 
at  bs. 344,867.  In  1929  (fiscal  year)  Canada  exported  automobile  tires  and 
tubes  to  Venezuela  to  the  value  of  $293,626. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Since  the  two  principal  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  Venezuela 
are  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  as  their  production  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
agricultural  machinery,  the  demand  is  consequently  very  limited.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  sugar-cane  is  grown  for  use  in  making  native  rum,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  large  sugar  estates  in  connection  with  the  sugar  refineries,  but 
with  the  latter  exception  modern  machinery  is  not  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  cultivating  this  crop.  Ploughs  and  light  cultivators  are  imported,  but 
they  are  light,  adapted  for  one  horse.  Agricultural  implements  and  hand  tools 
are  imported  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

ROAD  MACHINERY 

The  National  Government  have  spent  large  sums  in  recent  years  in  the 
construction  of  trunk  roads,  which  are  for  the  most  part  concrete-paved.  The 
contribution  of  the  different  states  has  been  small.  The  Government  have  been 
appropriating  roughly  bs.50,000,000  annually  for  public  works,  and  of  this 
amount,  according  to  law,  50  per  cent  must  be  spent  on  the  construction  and 
improvement  c£  roads.  Consequently  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  are 
spent  annually  for  this  purpose. 

Practically  all  the  construction  work  is  done  by  the  Government,  purchases 
of  machinery  and  materials  being  made  by  the  Public  Works  Department.  To 
date  very  little  in  the  way  of  road  machinery  such  as  graders  has  been  pur- 
chased, with  the  exception  of  concrete  mixers.  A  large  number  of  the  latter 
have  been  purchased  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years. 

LUMBER 

Aside  from  the  requirements  of  the  oil  companies  operating  in  the  Mara- 
caibo  district,  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  imported  lumber  in  Venezuela. 
According  to  Venezuelan  official  returns,  of  the  total  imports  of  lumber  of  all 
classes  in  1929,  amounting  to  bs. 12,312,460,  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Maracaibo  were  valued  at  bs.  10,348,901,  or  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the 
total.  It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  oil  companies  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  lumber  consumed  in  the  country.  This  lack  of  demand  from  other  sources 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  local  woods  available, 
mostly  hardwoods.   The  import  duties  are  assessed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
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practically  impossible  to  import  lumber  in  sizes  under  25  centimetres  square. 
Consequently  imports  are  of  sawn  timber  for  resawing  in  local  mills.  There 
are  several  large  sawmills  in  Caracas  and  Maracaibo,  and  the  owners  are  dealers 
as  well,  selling  the  finished  product  direct  to  contractors. 

In  the  case  of  the  oil  companies,  who  are  the  principal  users,  imported 
lumber  enters  free  of  duty,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  duties  referred  to  above 
does  not  apply.  Purchases  are  made  on  requisitions  from  the  Maracaibo  offices, 
and  it  is  generally  advisable  to  have  an  agent  on  the  ground  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them  as  well  as  to  establish  contact  with  the  purchasing  office  in  the  United 
States.  Creosoted  piling  is  the  most  important  item  in  this  trade.  There  is  a 
small  consumption  of  box  shooks,  mostly  by  the  breweries  and  by  the  oil  com- 
panies distributing  gasolene  and  oil  in  the  country. 

Since  the  United  States  supplies  practically  all  of  the  lumber  imported, 
the  exports  to  Venezuela  in  1928  and  1929  given  below  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  demand: — 

1928  1929 


Piling  1 

in.  ft. 

2,147,253 

$1,112,523 

1,851,118 

$751,500 

Sawed  timber,  softwoods  M  ft. 

1,898 

86,439 

2,527 

114,347 

Sawed  timber,  preserved 

M  ft. 

413 

28,984 

710 

47,682 

Boards  and  planks — 

Mft. 

2,271 

75,192 

4,168 

136,128 

Southern  pine  , .  . 

.Mft. 

11.953 

600,052 

8,893 

467,971 

White  

M  ft. 

117 

7,520 

1,485 

62,054 

M  ft. 

2,458 

135,637 

2,682 

169,205 

Other  softwoods.  . 

.Mft. 

856 

29,917 

,  M  ft. 

32,432. 

69,351 

WALLBOARD 

The  importations  of  wallboard  into  Venezuela  are  not  large,  and  according 
to  published  statistics  the  consumption  appears  to  be  decreasing,  although  this 
is  probably  due  to  a  falling  off  in  building  activity. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Venezuela  in  1929  of  wallboard  of  paper 
or  pulp  totalled  389,123  square  feet  valued  at  $16,112,  as  compared  with  a  value 
of  $30,455  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  from  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1929,  amounted  to  $8,462  as  against  $5,210  in  1928.  The  United 
States  shipped  gypsum  board  in  1928  to  the  value  of  $3,347  as  compared  with 
$9,092  in  the  previous  year. 

CEMENT 

There  have  been  heavy  importations  of  cement,  principally  for  use  in  paving 
the  considerable  mileage  of  concrete  highways  which  have  been  constructed  in 
recent  years.  Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  bs.6,161,478,  or  approximately 
$1,184,890.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  in  1929  amounted  to  108,090 
barrels  valued  at  £269,900  as  compared  with  81,913  barrels  valued  at  $225,370 
in  1928.  The  balance  is  imported  from  Europe.  There  is  a  domestic  cement 
industry,  but  the  product  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  the  better-class  construc- 
tion work  on  account  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  quality.  There  are  direct 
steamship  services  to  Venezuelan  ports  from  Florida  and  New  York,  and  ship- 
ments arrive  from  both  sources.  Packing  was  formerly  almost  entirely  in 
wooden  barrels  of  180  kilos,  but  it  is  now  also  imported  in  seven-ply  paper 
sacks.  The  import  duty,  which  is  bs.0-05  (approximately  1  cent)  per  kilo,  plus 
80  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight. 

ALUMINIUM  WARE 

Total  imports  of  articles  manufactured  from  aluminium  in  1929  were  valued 
at  bs.345,837.  Shipments  from  Germany  to  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guaira 
amounted  to  bs. 101, 999,  and  to  Maracaibo  to  bs.81,826,  while  United  States 
shipments    were    bs.58,228    and    bs.50,020    respectively.     Canada  exported 
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aluminium  goods  to  Venezuela  to  the  value  of  $6,185  in  1929  (fiscal  year).  The 
German  product,  which  is  inferior  to  the  American  and  Canadian,  is  popular 
chiefly  because  it  sells  at  a  lower  price  and  has  a  further  advantage  in  that  the 
lighter  weigh!  means  a  considerable  difference  in  the  duty  paid.  The  import 
duty  is  approximately  14-4  cents  per  kilo. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

With  the  exception  of  phonographs,  there  is  a  very  limited  sale  for  musical 
instruments.  Imports  of  the  former,  with  accessories,  were  valued  at  bs.3,441,- 
835  m  1929.  Imports  of  organs  amounted  to  bs. 16,108,  of  pianos  to  bs.24,979, 
and  of  automatic  pianos  to  bs. 52,024. 

Governmenl  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  radio  receiving  sets  have 
made  their  introduction  practically  impossible  in  the  past.  While  these  restric- 
bions  have  now  been  modified  to  some  extent,  and  several  makes  are  on  the 
market,  sales  are  still  small.  This  is,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the  fact  that  recep- 
tion i>  generally  not  good.  A  broadcasting  station  has  recently  been  erected 
m  Caracas  and  is  now  in  operation. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  March  30,  1931. — The  long  period  of  low  silver  which  has  crippled 
China's  trade  with  foreign  countries  for  so  many  months  appears  to  show  signs 
of  some  alleviation.  During  the  past  two  months  silver  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  improve  in  value,  and — what  is  more  important  to  merchants — the  violent 
fluctuations  which  have  been  so  chronic  during  the  past  year  are  no  longer  felt, 
so  that  there  now  prevails  a  more  optimistic  feeling.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  stocks  of  many  of  the  chief  import  commodities,  particularly  in 
foodstuffs,  paper,  machinery,  and  certain  replacement  parts,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  further  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  silver  should  enable 
merchants  to  forward  orders  that  have  been  in  suspense  for  a  long  period. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

Transportation  throughout  the  interior  is  slowly  but  steadily  approaching 
normal  conditions.  In  North  China  and  Manchuria  a  number  of  railway  and 
road  projects,  which  adverse  conditions  had  delayed,  have  been  started,  and 
these  will  require  considerable  supplies  of  imported  material  such  as  railway 
sleepers,  structural  bridge  steel,  and  rolling  stock.  Most  of  these  materials, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Chinese  and  British 
Governments,  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

GOVERNMENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  National  Government  at  Nanking  is  steadily  extending  its  power 
throughout  the  remote  interior  districts,  and  amicable  relations  appear  to  have 
been  established  both  with  Manchuria  and  with  the  more  important  of  the  out- 
lying provinces. 

The  abolition  of  provincial  taxes  on  the  movement  of  products  throughout 
the  interior,  promulgated  by  the  National  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  is  being  gradually  enforced,  and  to  date,  in  the  coast  provinces  and  along 
the  Yangtsze  River  valley,  the  result  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  produce  of  all  kinds.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  some  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  recoup  the  interior  provinces  for  this  loss  of  revenue, 
but  the  National  Government  is  exerting  every  effort  to  recompense  them  by 
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means  of  allocations  from  the  customs  revenue,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a 
year  or  two  imported  goods  will  move  freely  throughout  the  chief  provinces  of 
China. 

china's  annual  budget 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  has  just  been  issued,  in  which  a  clear  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
China's  financial  situation  is  presented.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  National  Government  with  a  view  to  securing  equilibrium  of  the  national 
budget.  Total  receipts  amounted  to  Mex.$483,700,534  ($241,124,716  Canadian 
currency)  as  compared  with  essential  expenditures  amounting  to  Mex.$539,- 
005,919  ($268,694,450),  leaving  a  deficit  of  Mex.$55,305,385  ($27,569,734) ,  which 
was  met  by  the  issue  of  domestic  bonds,  treasury  notes,  and  bank  loans. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  points  out  that  of  the  total  expenditure  49-6  per 
cent  was  required  for  military  purposes  and  37-5  per  cent  for  loan  payments 
and  service  thereof,  leaving  12-9  per  cent  for  civil  expenditures  and  educational, 
cultural,  and  industrial  purposes. 

The  report  deals  in  a  constructive  manner  with  such  important  subjects 
as  silver,  military  expenditures,  service  of  loans,  settlement  of  debts  in  arrears 
and  reorganization  of  the  various  tax  bureaux,  the  Salt  Gabelle,  and  the  results 
of  the  tariff  changes  of  the  past  two  years. 

BOXER   INDEMNITY    PURCHASING  COMMITTEE 

The  appointment  of  the  Chinese  Government  Purchasing  Commission  in 
London  for  the  administration  of  Boxer  Indemnity  Funds  which  are  being 
remitted  to  China  by  the  British  Government  has  been  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  China  of  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  China  Indemnity  (Application)  Act  recently  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  This  Board  is  composed  of  five  British  and  ten  Chinese 
members,  selected  by  the  Chinese  Government.  It  will  share  equally  with  the 
Chinese  Government  Purchasing  Commission  in  London  future  Boxer  Indem- 
nity instalments  and  will  apply  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Chinese  railways  and  ultimately  to  educational 
objects,  mutually  beneficial  to  China  and  the  British  Empire.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  organizations  is  that  the  Purchasing  Commission  are 
definitely  limited  to  the  purchase  of  materials  manufactured  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  whereas  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  purchase  from  any  source  by 
open  tender. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  purchases  will  be  for  urgent  requirements 
and  maintenance  items.  Close  contact  will  be  maintained  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  suppliers. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 

The  increased  duties  on  many  commodities  imposed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  together  with  the  continued  low  rate  of  exchange,  have  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  manufacture  of  many  necessities  which  have  been  previously  imported. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  new  industries  are  already  either  operating  or  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  some  are  in  project.  It  is  anticipated  that  within  the 
next  few  years  China  will  be  manufacturing  many  of  her  major  needs  such  as 
clothing,  canned  foodstuffs,  many  classes  of  hardware,  textiles,  and  the  smaller 
types  of  industrial  machinery.  Amongst  the  commodities  which  China  will 
require  during  this  period  of  industrial  expansion  are:  paper-mill,  woodworking, 
and  electrical  machinery;  lumber  of  all  kinds;  tin,  bronze,  and  aluminium 
sheets;  electrical  apparatus;  and  semi-manufactured  products  for  assembling 
locally. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  past  few  months,  due  to  low  world  prices, 
have  been  double  those  of  the  previous  record.  The  serious  drop  in  the  value 
of  the  Australian  pound  sterling  resulted  in  very  large  purchases  at  a  price 
from  LO  bo  L5  per  cent  below  that  of  other  sources  of  supply  such  as  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Purchases  from  Canada,  however,  amounting  to  date  to  over 
100,000  tons,  were  larger  than  was  anticipated  in  view  of  the  adverse  rate  of 
exchange.  Flour  mills  in  the  chief  centres  of  China  are  again  working  to  capa- 
city while  a  number  of  new  establishments  are  in  course  of  erection,  particularly 
m  the  interior  and  in  such  cities  as  Tsinanfu  in  Shantung  Province,  Wusih  in 
the  Yangtsze  River  valley,  and  Tientsin  in  Hopeh  province.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  the  Harbin  mills  in  North  Manchuria,  which  require  a  percent- 
am1  of  hard  wheat  for  mixing  purposes  with  domestic  grades,  are  showing  a 
profitable  return. 

LUMBER 

Imports  of  Canadian  timber  have  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the  past 
year — a  period  during  which  decreases  in  total  imports  have  been  shown  in 
practically  every  other  product.  The  extensive  building  program  in  the  main 
coastal  cities,  together  with  enlarged  railway  development,  should  assist  in 
maintaining  this  increased  trade  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  Canadian  grades. 

ITALIAN  TRADE  IN  1930 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Milan,  March  31,  1931. — Merchandise  was  imported  into  Italy  during  the 
calendar  year  1930  to  the  value  of  17,324,946,751  lire  ($911,839,302),  as  com- 
pared with  21,644,759,598  lire  ($1,139,197,873)  in  1929— a  decrease  of  18-7  per 
cent.  Imports  of  gold  and  precious  metals  amounted  to  107,085,038  lire 
($5,636,054),  as  against  242,343,846  lire  ($12,754,939)  in  1929,  making  a  grand 
total  of  imports  for  1930  of  17,432,031,789  lire  ($917,475,357),  as  against  21,907,- 
103,444  lire  ($1,153,005,444)  in  1929. 

The  importations  of  wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  during  the  past  year  have 
increased  from  1,764,843  metric  tons  (revised  figures)  to  1,934,748  metric  tons; 
those  of  maize  fell  from  765,959  metric  tons  to  713,875  tons.  A  further  falling 
off  in  the  sugar  imports  was  registered,  owing  to  the  large  national  production 
and  to  the  increased  duty. 

Importations  of  wheat  increased  in  weight  by  9-6  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  importations  of  maize  declined  by  6-8  per  cent,  sugar  by  12  per  cent, 
and  vegetable  oils  by  10-3  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  decline  in  value  were: 
wheat,  8-8;  sugar,  31-9;  and  vegetable  oils,  14-3. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  5,209  million  lire  in  1930,  as  against 
6,429  million  lire  in  1929.  The  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  increased  by 
106-7  million  lire;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  foreign  exchange  reserves 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy  show  a  decrease  of  863-6  million  lire. 

In  common  with  other  European  countries,  Italy  has  suffered  from  the 
worldwide  depression.  On  the  whole,  however,  through  her  strong  centralized 
government,  she  has  escaped  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  depression. 

With  regard  to  crops,  the  local  wheat  year  was  not  particularly  good; 
prices  were  much  lower  and  their  decrease  was  not  stemmed  by  increase  in 
customs  duties.  The  price  of  wheat  was  about  100  lire  per  quintal  (100  kilo- 
grams)— the  worst  for  at  least  two  decades.  The  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  artificial  fertilizers  was  a  disquieting  feature  of  the  domestic  wheat  situa- 
tion. The  price  for  raw  rice  was  one  of  the  lowest  for  many  years,  averaging 
about  45  lire  per  quintal. 
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EXPORTS  OF  ITALIAN  GOODS 

Exportation  of  Italian  goods  for  the  calendar  year  1930  totalled  12,123,- 
493,174  lire  ($638,078,588),  including  gold  sent  abroad  for  deposit,  but,  after 
deducting  8,334,793  lire  ($438,673)  for  bullion  exports ;  the  value  of  exports  of 
Italian  merchandise  amounts  to  12,115,158,381  lire  ($637,639,914).  Thus  there 
was  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  5,209,788,370  lire  or  $274,199,387.  This 
is  approximately  an  excess  of  30  •  1  per  cent  of  imports  over  exports — exactly  the 
same  percentage  as  in  1929.   Imports  of  primary  products  increased  in  volume. 

ITALIAN  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  Italian  imports  in  1929  and  1930 
(expressed  in  Canadian  currency),  and  the  chief  countries  of  origin,  as  well  as 
percentages  of  decrease  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929:  — 


1929  1930  Decrease 

§  $  Per  Cent 

United  States                                          187,371,433  133.530.940  29.0 

Germany                                                  140,763,987  114.773,453  18.5 

Great  Britain                                          107,346,372  88,066,020  18.0 

France                                                     107,625,702  79,186,194  26.5 

British  India                                             61,089,046  38,666,753  36.8 

Argentine                                                79,481,947  37,762,900  52.5 

Jugoslavia     37,139,775  .... 

Canada                                                      36,741,085  30,851,913  16.1 

Total                                               720,419,575  559,977,952 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  general  falling  off  in 
imports,  Canada,  so  far  as  the  percentage  of  decrease  is  concerned,  has  been 
least  affected  among  the  chief  countries  of  supply. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ITALY  FROM  CANADA 

While  Canadian  exports  to  Italy,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  totalled  $15,360,000,  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  at  Rome  gives  imports  from  Canada  into  Italy  as  valued  at 
$30,851,913.  The  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  are  many,  covering  different 
lines  of  trade.  First  of  all,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
destinations  of  grain  consignments  cannot  be  divined  at  the  point  of  shipment 
in  Canada  for  customs  returns  purposes;  shipments  of  wheat  for  Mediterranean 
or  for  North  European  ports  are  often  diverted  to  Italy.  Furthermore,  many 
Canadian  products  destined  for  ultimate  consumption  in  Italy  are  consigned 
through  the  port  of  Antwerp.  The  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics record  an  increase  in  exports  of  $2,763,000  over  the  previous  year;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Italian  official  figures  point  to  a  decrease  of  imports  from 
Canada  into  Italy  of  $5,889,172. 

Domestic  production  of  aluminium  has  practically  wiped  out  Canadian 
shipments  in  blocks.  The  average  monthly  production  of  aluminium  in  Italy 
is  approximately  7,000  metric  tons,  and  in  1928  it  was  only  3,600  tons;  domestic 
production  now  practically  suffices  for  domestic  demand.  There  has  been  a 
fairly  large  increase  in  the  import  of  raw  asbestos  in  so  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned. The  importation  of  chemical  fertilizers  ceased  during  the  year.  Imports 
of  furs  have  shown  a  marked  decrease,  and  there  was  also  a  falling  off  in  the 
imports  of  oats,  rayon  pulp,  and  films.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  codfish 
and  canned  salmon  increased,  and  there  was  importation  from  Canada  of  1,099 
metric  tons  of  lumber — an  item  previously  unlisted.  In  view  of  the  increase  in 
the  Italian  tariff  on  automobiles,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
imported  from  Canada — 317  against  133  in  1929 — is  noteworthy.  In  manufac- 
tured lines  of  goods  in  general,  owing  to  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
market,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  practically  31  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
imports. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  items  imported  into  Italy  from  Canada, 
with  quantities  and  values  (in  dollars)  for  the  years  1929  and  1930: — 


Measure 

1929 

1930 

1 929 

1930 

Codfish  (stockfish)  . .  . 

.  .  .quintals 

49,886 

73,524 

$  1.154,327 

$  1,374,689 

24,474 

30,900 

629,950 

780,300 

655.307 

637,144 

33,278.291 

27,359.202 

Si  rap  iron,  stool  and  cast 

iron .  quintals 

34,175 

11.924 

68.856 

20,133 

Aluminium  and  its  alloys,  ingots 

and  scraps  

.  .  .  .quintals 

196 

8.835 

133 

317 

92,730 

209,336 

Raw  asbestos  

.  .  .  .quintals 

oaA  Ann 

( 'lieinical  fertilizers  .  .  . 

.  .  .met.  tons 

777 

40.881 

Raw  furs  

17 

'8 

43.896 

52.942 

Cellulose  

.  .   .  .quintals 

76,237 

46.227 

804,921 

484.540 

Rubber  footwear  .  . 

 pairs 

41.137 

30,965 

71.359 

62.228 

Oats  

1,593 

662 

65.695 

27.853 

Films  for  photography  ; 

md  cine- 

matograph  

 kg. 

15,887 

1,752 

59.679 

7,400 

Lumber  

,  met.  tons 

1,099 

44,260 

Total  .  .  

$36,741,085 

$30,851,913 

ITALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  food  products  and  beverages,  as  well  as 
live  animals  and  tobaccos,  was  4,076,556,649  lire  or  $214,555,613,  as  against 
4,774,528,479  lire  or  $251,290,972  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  values  of  the  principal  food  products 
imported  into  Italy  during  the  last  two  years: — 

1929  1930 

Dairy  products   $    5.460,568       $  4,977,553 

Fish,  fresh,  canned,  dried   21.917.764  18.345,000 

Colonial  products,  etc   27.950.387  22.805.537 

Cereals   135,580.816  110.179.227 

Fruit  and  vegetables   3,077,580  3,055,800 

Wines  and  liquors,  etc   1,710,888  1.410,932 

Frozen  meat.  eggs,  etc   22,259.041  22,393,231 


ITALIAN  EXPORTS 


The  following  table  shows  Italian  exports  to  the  chief  countries  of  destina- 
tion in  1929  and  1930:— 

1929  1930 

Germany                                                                 $  93.520.436  $  81.761.883 

United  States                                                             90.215.361  69,753,997 

Great  Britain                                                               76,818.444  62,391.650 

France                                                                       68.589.714  64.953.892 

Switzerland                                                                55,448,618  49,084.150 

Argentine                                                                   51.686.007  43.816.238 

Total  to  the  six  countries                                 $436,278,583  $371,761,812 

As  compared  with  1929,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  still  remains  Italy's  best  customers,  but  in  the  cases  of  all  the  six  leading 
countries  importing  from  Italy,  the  diminution  is  in  the  value  of  goods  rather 
than  the  quantity. 

EXPORT  OF  ITALIAN  GOODS  TO  CANADA 


The  principal  lines  of  exports  to  Canada  from  Italy  are: — 


1930 

1929 

Cheese  t'. 

.  .quintals 

1.301 

1.101 

1.291 

1.159 

Semi-raw  rice  

met.  tons 

681 

quintals 

23.133 

7.426 

,  quintals 

523 

980 

Fresh  fruits  

quintals 

5.931 

2.994 

, quintals 

4.814 

6.017 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  prepared  vegetables 

.  .quintals 

1.618 

210 
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Exports  of  Italian  Goods  to  Canada — Concluded 


1930 

1929 

Tomato  paste  

6,942 

5,811 

Wines  and  vermouth  

hect  * 

4.143 

o,oy  / 

Olive  oil,  edible  

8,578 

Thread  

464 

ill 

Linen  and  other  manufactures  

.  .    .  .quintals 

510 

425 

Cotton  and  other  manufactures  

.  .  qui  ntals 

3,542 

2  745 

Wool  and  other  manufactures  

.  .quintals 

2^041 

]  493 

Silk,  artificial,  and  waste  

 kg. 

4^582 

48,154 

Silk  and  other  manufactures   .  . 

.  .ktr 

10,992 

93  778 

Artificial  silk  and  other  manufactures. 

. :. .  . 

65,082 

Silk  articles,  sewn  

 kg. 

58,733 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  

.  .   .  . quintals 

1,788 

1,289 

Machines  and  their  parts  

.  .  .  .quintals 

2,903 

Clocks   

254 

303 

Marble  in  the  rough  

.   .  .met.  tons 

1.698 

2,215 

Worked  marble  and  alabaster  . 

quintals 

13.864 

9,401 

Building  material,  stones  .  .  . 

.  .met.  tons 

1,119 

L646 

Majolica  earthenware  and  porcelain 

quintals 

1,846 

2,118 

469 

Essential  oils  and  essences  

 kg. 

13,210 

10,358 

244 

101 

45 

126 

155 

244 

1,283 

2,084 

Leather  gloves  

100  pairs 

1.582 

Hats  

307.987 

376,005 

.  .  .  .quintals 

2.366 

4,658 

*1  hectolitre  — 26.42  gallons. 


While  in  1929  Italy  shipped  to  Canada  goods  to  the  value  of  62,859,172  lire 
or  $3,308,377,  the  figure  in  1930  was  66,721,592  lire  or  $3,511,662. 


DOMESTIC   USE   OF   GAS   IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  9,  1931. — The  latest  industrial  statistics  of  Norway — those  for 
1928 — show  that  in  that  year  there  were  fifteen  gas-producing  plants  employing 
960  persons  in  that  country,  production  being  estimated  at  41,213,000  cubic 
metres  of  gas,  compared  with  36,235,000  cubic  metres  in  1927. 

In  Denmark  in  1925  there  were  six  gasworks  employing  938  men,  while  in 
Sweden  in  1928  thirty-nine  gas  plants  employing  2,159  persons  were  in  opera- 
tion. In  Sweden  gas  production  in  1928  totalled  149,923,000  cubic  metres,  com- 
pared with  137,531,000  cubic  metres  in  1927. 

For  domestic  purposes  the  rates  paid  for  gas  in  the  following  cities  were: — 

Per  Cubic  Metre    1,000  Cubic  Feet 


Oslo   20  ore  $1  52 

Gothenburg   12  ore  0  91 

Copenhagen   13  ore  0  98 J 

Helsingfors   1  fmk.,  30  penni  0  92 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

In  Norway  and  Sweden,  although  a  small  annual  increase  in  gas  production 
is  recorded,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  increase  is  due  to  a  greater  demand  for 
gas  for  domestic  purposes.  In  these  countries  the  use  of  gas  is  practically 
restricted  to  dwellings  and  apartment  blocks  situated  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  cities;  the  extension  of  gas  mains  into  the  newer  residential  districts  is  not 
general.  The  rapid  development  of  hydro-electric  power  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  inhabitants  a  source  of  heat  for  domestic  purposes  which  has  made 
them  practically  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  coal,  and  a  recent  estimate 
places  the  number  of  houses  in  Norway  which  are  wired  for  electricity  at  70 
per  cent  of  the  total. 
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DENMARK 

In  Denmark  the  situation  is  somewhat  different:  Denmark  has  not  the 
watei  power  resources  of  the  other  two  Scandinavian  countries.  This  country 
-  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  larger  cities — is  dependent  on  coal-burning 
stoves  or  on  gas  stoves,  and  in  either  case  coal  must  be  imported.  Ordinarily 
Denmark  can  be  expected  to  import  over  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,000,000 
tens  of  coke  annually,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  briquettes. 

Unfortunately  the  trade  statistics  give  no  indication  of  the  numbers  of  gas 
stoves  imported  into  any  of  these  markets,  but  into  Denmark  the  number  must 
be  1  airly  large  in  spite  of  an  important  home  industry.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  imports  from  Germany  are  large  and  that  the  majority  of  the  stoves  at 
present  being  used  are  of  German  manufacture.  It  is  claimed  for  these  that  the 
burners  are  of  the  best  design  for  maximum  heat  production  from  a  minimum 
of  gas  combustion.  Formerly  the  general  use  of  an  oven  in  the  average  house- 
hold was  unknown,  and  it  was  deemed  sufficient  for  all  purposes  if  the  kitchen 
in  the  average  home  in  Copenhagen  were  equipped  with  one  or  two  gas  rings, 
on  which  everything  was  cooked  or  heated.  Latterly,  however,  a  small  oven 
has  been  added,  and  all  the  apparatus  concentrated  on  what  is  called  the  "  gas 
table." 

With  improving  economic  conditions,  a  demand  arose  for  better  articles 
for  small  homes,  and  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  local  representatives  of  the 
German  manufacturers  soon  resulted  in  a  steady  demand  for  small  gas  stoves. 
The  stoves  most  largely  sold  at  first  were  hardly  anything  more  than  a  more 
compact  and  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  two  gas  rings  and  the  added 
portable  oven  and  gas  table,  except  that  the  three  heating  units  and  the  table 
were  combined  into  one  fixture.  It  is  reported  that  to-day  the  most  popular 
stove  is  one  of  this  type,  although  as  conditions  continued  to  improve  it  became 
easier  to  sell  one  with  three  plates  and  an  oven,  or  even  four  plates.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  variety  of  heat  indicators  to  the  ovens  was  a  natural  development,  and 
successful  attempts  were  made  to  give  the  stoves  a  more  attractive  appearance 
by  means  of  white-enamelling  where  possible.  At  present  the  stove  for  which 
the  largest  demand  is  being  made  in  Denmark  is  one  with  these  characteristics; 
larger  units  would  not  yet  appear  to  be  either  in  demand  or  acceptable,  in  view 
principally  of  the  continuing  tendency  to  keep  rooms  and  apartments  as  small 
as  possible.  The  addition  of  a  warming  shelf  or  other  convenience  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered,  and  as  far  as  outward  appearances  go  the  general- 
purpose  gas  stove  and  the  electric  range  used  in  Scandinavia  are  strangely 
similar.  The  use  of  colour  is  unknown,  enamel,  where  used,  still  being  service- 
ably  white. 

Seme  Danish  importers  of  gas  stoves  have  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect 
catalogues  of  Canadian  manufacturers;  interested  firms  should  write  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  principal  importers  are  probably  already  representing  German  manufac- 
turers. The  value  of  a  Germany  agency  lies  in  the  two  important  facts  that 
only  skeleton  or  sample  stocks  need  be  carried,  and  that  the  comparative  close- 
ness of  the  German  plant  permits  easy  and  rapid  fulfilment  of  orders  either  of 
fast-moving  models  or  of  slow-moving  lines  for  wdiich  the  demand  might  either 
be  irregular  or  rare. 

No  interest  has  been  found  among  importers  in  either  Norway  or  Sweden, 
on  account  of  the  limited  market  and  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  stoves  made 
locally  or  in  nearby  countries. 

DANISH  TARIFF 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  customs  tariff  of  Denmark  for  gas  stoves;  the 
Customs  Department  advises  that  the  rates  of  duty  can  only  be  fixed  after 
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inspection.  Ordinary  stoves  of  iron  (without  surface  polish  or  enamelling) 
are  assessed  for  duty  at  the  following  rates: — 

Ore  per  Kg. 


When  made  of  plate-  or  sheet-iron  of  a  thickness  of  1  mm.  or  more, 

whether  the  article  is  enamelled  or  not   10 

When  made  of  plate-  or  sheet-iron,  of  a  thickness  of  less  than  1  mm. — 

Without  surface  polish   10 

Wholly  or  partly  enamelled  in  one  colour  and  without  ornamen- 
tation   20 

Enamelled  in  any  way  other  than  that  mentioned  above   50 

When  made  of  cast  iron — ■ 

Without  surface  polish   3 

Enamelled   4 


The  Danish  ore  equals  approximately  0.27  cent,  the  kilogram  2.204  pounds,  and  the  milli- 
metre (mm.)  equals  0.03937  inch. 


GREEK  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  1930 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  to  this  office  by  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy,  Greek  imports  from  Canada  in  1930  were  valued  at  428,928,725 
drachmas  ($5,643,799)  against  719,550,887  drachmas  ($9,467,775)  in  1929, 
whilst  exports  to  the  Dominion  amounted  for  the  past  two  years  to  1,256,520 
($16,533)  and  1,925,040  drachmas  ($25,329). 

Details  relating  to  Greek  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada  are  supplied 
in  the  following  table,  quantities  and  values  being  given: — 


GREEK  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


1930 


Commodities 

Mackerel,  tinned  

Lobsters,  tinned  

Sardines,  tinned  

Fish,  other  tinned  

Codfish  

Fish,  dried  or  smoked  

Fish,  other   

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Tomato  sauce  

Spirituous  beverages  

Ranges  

Machinery    and  implements, 

agricultural  

Batteries,  storage  

Woodpulp  for  artificial  silk. 

Wallpaper  

Jute  bags  

Tires,  automobile  

Tubes,  inner  

Miscellaneous  


Kilos 
9,069 
21,913 
2,510 
60 

2,615,364 
10,505 
10,903 
113,149,501 
17,674 
87 
33 
367 

65,131 


9,796 
102 
100 


6,804 


Drachmas 
186,000 
439,000 
42.000 
1,500 
28,116,700 
237,300 
340,000 
398.241,510 
127,500 
2,000 
2,000 
6,500 

1,024,000 


88.000 
1,500 
1,900 


71,315 


1929 

Kilos  Drachmas 


5.757 
1,227 
9,350 
1,932,931 
48,046 
7,671 
143,498,971 
1,241,451 


43 


70.931 
300 
23,880 

10,512 
1,019 
307 
12,894 


357,000 
27,000 
205,870 
28,525,267 
835,000 
280,000 
680,337,660 
6,853,290 


4,000 


1,073.300 
40,000 
238,000 


199.750 
43,500 
60,200 

471,050 


Total   115,919,919       428,928,725       146,865,290  719,550,887 


GREEK  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


1930  1929 

Commodities  Kilos           Drachmas  Kilos  Drachmas 

Currants   85,303  922,000  47,735  578,000 

Sultanas       239  5,000 

Vegetables,  tinned   1,600  22,000     

Leaf  tobacco       5,155  250,000 

Cigarettes       266  37,600 

Olives   21,226  139,900  59,120  600,730 

Olive  oil   1,864  24,000  17  250 

Spirituous  beverages   3,538  148,420  6,296  264,160 

Miscellaneous   134  200  31,374  189,300 


Total   113,665  1,256,520  150,202  1,925,040 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  of  Greek  imports  from  Canada  as  set 
above  call  for  a  twofold  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  Labrador  for  statistical 
purposes  is  considered  as  a  part  of  Canada,  so  that  the  item  of  import  "  codfish," 
referring  to  Labrador  codfish,  must  be  credited  to  Newfoundland  and  not  to 
Canada.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  figures  take  into  account  only 
the  goods  which  were1  shipped  direct  from  Canadian  ports.  But  it  is  a  well- 
known  tact  that  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  goods  reached  this 
market  via  American  ports,  and  via  Genoa  or  Trieste,  or  through  agents  in 
London.  For  other  commodities  than  wheat,  flour  and  woodpulp,  it  is  not  easy 
id  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  actual  figures  of  imports 
from  the  Dominion  and  those  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy. 
However,  if  the  actual  figures  of  Greek  imports  of  wheat,  flour  and  woodpulp  be 
taken  into  consideration,  imports  into  Greece  from  Canada  in  1930  and  1929 
respectively  did  not  amount  to  $5,643,799  and  $9,467,775,  but  to  approximately 
SI -.000,000  for  each  of  the  two  years.  The  discrepancies  were  made  up  of 
approximately  120,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  6,000  tons  of  flour,  and  90  tons  of 
woodpulp  in  1930  and  50,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  4,000  tons  of  flour,  and  75 
tons  of  woodpulp  in  1929.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  figures  are 
accurate,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  they  were  obtained  from  the  local  banks  who 
financed  the  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat;  those  regarding  flour  and  woodpulp 
were  procured  from  trade  sources.  The  figures  relating  to  value  being  identical, 
and  those  having  reference  to  volume  showing  a  sensible  advance,  it  is  evident 
that  Greek  imports  from  Canada  in  1930  progressed  as  compared  with  1929. 
This  increase  in  volume  is  attributable  to  Canada's  exports  of  wheat  to  Greece, 
which,  amounting  to  233,000  metric  tons,  constituted  a  record. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  for  which  continued  large  sales  are  anticipated 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  trade  prospects  for  Canadian  goods  are  not 
very  promising.  Imports  of  flour  are  expected  to  show  a  further  decline  unless 
the  entry  duty  is  lowered,  the  rigid  regulations  concerning  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents modified,  or  the  obligation  for  the  importer  to  buy  a  certain  percentage  of 
domestic  wheat  lifted.  Canadian  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  lines  are  handi- 
capped in  this  market  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  dutiable  under  the  maxi- 
mum rates. 

ORIGIN  OF  GREEK  IMPORTS  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Details  with  respect  to  value  and  countries  of  origin  of  Greek  imports,  which 
might  be  of  general  or  immediate  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  are  being  given 
hereafter  in  the  light  of  Greek  official  statistics  for  1930  and  1929,  the  figures 
within  parentheses  referring  to  the  latter  year: — 

Wheat.— Imports,  574,669  (  597,909)  metric  tons:  Argentina,  44,427  (56,095);  Australia, 
9.408  (  29.455);  Jugoslavia,  16,215  (14,875);  United  States,  309.398  (299,697);  Canada,  113,149 
(143,499);  Hungaiy,  22,213  (33,048);  Roumania,  12,480  (13,043);   Russia,  31,078  (10). 

Wheat  Flour.— Imports,  14,279  (31.222)  metric  tons:  Egypt,  805  (1,427);  Australia, 
899  (  2,443);  France,  1,025  (  588);  United  States,  8,670  (20.918);  Italy,  1,589  (3,082);  Canada, 
18  (1,241);  Hungary,  985  (992). 

Tinned  M eat.— Imports,  279,173  (265,306)  kilograms:  France,  17,434  (25.628);  Jugo- 
slavia, 3.951  (13,703);  United  States,  2,120  (2,294);  Italy,  13,909  (21,768);  Netherlands. 
29,655  (33,966);  Great  Britain,  8,196  (10,872);  Turkey,  129.354  (96,459). 

Cheese.— Imports,  1,043,642  (1,503,124)  kg.:  Albania,  290,450  (131,471);  France,  20,660 
(30,140);  Jugoslavia,  166,703  (  418,523);  Switzerland,  52,991  (55,601);  United  States,  6.144 
(1.776);  Italy,  62,169  (  81,752);  Netherlands,  6,142  (12,913);  Great  Britain,  2,744  (3,378); 
Roumania,  5,363  (342,868);  Russia,  256,395  (50,827);  Turkey,  34,492  (  69,153). 

Bu  Iter.— Imports,  644,317  (697,246)  kg.:  Egypt,  9.584  (20,711);  Albania,  13.S49 
(15,901);  Jugoslavia,  219,701  (168,105);  Denmark,  6,878  (10,410);  Italy,  21,181  (16,253); 
Netherlands,  87,644  (  85.569)  ;  Roumania,  65,499  (65,159) ;  Russia,  36,958  (  77,837) ;  Turkey, 
30,702  (91.477);  Tripoli,  32,891  (28,918). 
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Condensed  Milk. — Imports,  3,273,948  (3,573,767)  kg.:  France,  220,219  (239,818);  Den- 
mark, 32,298  (37.933);  Switzerland,  1,989,485  (2,072,991);  United  States,  15,814  (44,925); 
Italy,  274,899  (  373,615);  Netherlands,  518,530  (462,639);  Great  Britain,  75,729  (102,340). 

Powdered  Milk, — Imports,  38.186  (48.289)  kg.:  Switzerland,  29,706  (  42,861;;  Nether- 
lands,   (1,858). 

Herrings.— Imports.  2.483.007  (3.408.881)  kg.:  France,  624  (58,448);  Netherlands,  78,595 
(273,451);  Great  Britain,  2,355,545  (3.063,410);  Norway,  31,413  (10,917). 

Fish,  General— Imports,  4,529,913  (6,468,771)  kg.:  Algeria,  480,820  (289,575);  France, 
130,480  (137,364);  United  Slates,  627,531  (899,467);  Spain,  228,929  (120,591);  Italy,  95,300 
(163,295);  Netherlands,  7,550  (54,067);  Gxeal  Britain,  24,244  (109,753);  Norway,  390,135 
(691.170);  Portugal,  1,365.704  (1,940,156);  Turkey,  573,784  (1,302,121);  Tunis,  116,861 
(164,624). 

Corffish.— Imports,  8,212.590  (8,927.286)  kg.:  France,  4,410.973  (6,255,938);  United 
States,    (37,812);  Canada,  2,615,364  (1.932,931);  Great  Britain,  417,664  (435,508). 

Potatoes.— Imports,  18.208,600  (32,093,871)  kg.:  Egypt.  217,236  (2.464,557);  France, 
864,860  (1,083.237);  Jugoslavia.  14,667  (198,767);  Italy.  111,35-2  (339.544);  Cyprus,  7.597,699 
(8,348,032);   Hungary,  4,198.185  (6,674,458). 

Raw  Hides.— -Imports,  4,871,201  (5,821,998)  kg.:  Abyssinia,  SI. 458  (236,014);  British 
India,  1,264,133  (1,642,305);  Egypt,  329,091  (298,0816);  Algeria,  144,395  (132,464);  Argentina, 
356,236  (578.259)  ;  Belgium.  123.247  (99,639)  ;  France,  382 .488  (387,732)  ;  French  Africa, 
26,706  (36,630);  Germany.  101.853  (  76,804);  United  States,  394.607  (316,301);  Italy,  151.402 
(175.184);  Italian  Africa,  11.146  (21,212);  Netherlands,  31.193  (34,725);  Turkey,  46,474 
(15,403). 

Leather.— Imports,  306,655  (341.506)  kg.:  Belgium,  48,167  (63,809);  France,  92,909 
(106,443);  Germany,  41,733  (38,630);  United  States,  72,112  (73,935);  Italy,  1,123  (4,729); 
Great  Britain,  3,710  (6,060);  Turkey,  799  (430). 

Leather  Belling.— imports,  45.540  (75,811)  kg.:  Belgium,  16,271  (24,213);  France, 
6,573  (14,502) ;  Germany,  7,675  (15.307);  United  States,  185  (456);  Great  Britain,  5,658 
(5,281). 

Lumber  for  Building  Purposes.— Imports,  221,819.617  (249,770,294)  kg.:  Austria,  568,860 
(1,812,585);  Bulgaria,  448,609  (  328,430);  France,  544,043  (536,696);  Germany,  1,697,546 
(899,450);  Jugoslavia,  95,778.900  (114,802,142);  United  Stales,  1,918,609  (2,970,177);  Italy, 
4,981,746  (2,446,205);  Roumania,  91,941.270  (103,744.304);  Sweden,  15.779,693  (18,664,899); 
Turkey,  307,352  (  243,594);    Czechoslovakia,  3,007,310  (1,772,675). 

Lumber  for  Staves.— Imports.  7,128.958  (10,157.550)  kg.:  France,  62,225  (22,382); 
Jugoslavia,  5,944.339  (7.593.655);  United  States,  71.707  (27.184);  Italy,  327.441  (642,772); 
Roumania,  345.516  (568,841);  Turkey,  156,946  (266,490);  other  countries,  220,784  (1,036.226). 

Lumber  for  Furniture  Making.— Imports.  1.24S.271  (1.178,111)  kg.:  France,  202.449 
(280.345);  United  States,  107.058  (46.355);  Italy,  12.273  (9,089);  Roumania,  10.108  (14,348); 
Turkey,  3,690  (10,411);  other  countries,  912.693  (817.563). 

Cement.— Imports,  64,647  (75.935)  metric  tons:  Belgium.  70  (11,809);  France,  1,230 
('1,548);  Jugoslavia,  29,147  (24.109);  Italy,  6.725  (7.979);  Russia,  26,482  (24,009);  Czecho- 
slovakia, 178  (531). 

Coal. — Imports,  827.256  (785.441)  metric  tons:  Germany.  27,080  (37,035);  Great 
Britain,  517,914  (525.518);  Russia,  209.072  (155.469);  Turkey.  72,228  (64.447). 

Iron  Sheets.— Imports.  25.580  (26,831)  metric  tons:  Belgium,  11,327  (11.298);  France, 
814  (560);  Germany.  1,679  (877);  United  States.  1,153  (2,429);  Great  Britain,  9,566  (11,629). 

Workmen's  Tools.— Imports,  841.820  (1,085,155^  kg.:  Belgium,  42.26S  (45,443);  France, 
269.714  (343,474);  Germany.  409.561  (448,554);  United  States,  19.985  (  37,096);  Italy,  7,112 
(9,298);   Great  Britain,  30,038  (101,082);   Czechoslovakia11,  2,730  (14,065). 

Iron  Tubes  and  Tubing.— Imports,  18,336,710  (10.996.301)  kg.:  Belgium,  1,779,388 
(2,475,699);  France.  12.715,524  (3.957,086);  Germany,  2,374,348  (2,790,797);  United  States, 
65,422  (69,017);  Italy,  6,401  (91.099);  Netherlands.  125,046  (41,004);  Great  Britain,  508,518 
(1.134.547). 

Traelors.— Imports,  793.185  (91,672)  kg.:  Germany,  503,470  (20,522);  United  States, 
224,126  (12,533);  Great  Britain,  65,589  (58,617). 

Industrial  Machinery. —Imports,  5.233,054.  (8.045  772)  kg.:  Austria,  56.659  (124,664); 
Belgium.  97,670  (  364,224);  France.  406,699  (896,551);  Germany,  2,229,629  (  3,436,582); 
Switzerland,  175,764  (218.809);  United  States.  900,704  (672.462);  Italy,  273,414  (308,595); 
Great  Britain,  957.890  (1,791,629);  Czechoslovakia,  70,875  (80.222). 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements.— Imports.  1.584.302  (2.432.295)  kg.:  Austria, 
73,540  (70,504);  Belgium,  7,679  (4,544);  France,  192.321  (374.936);  Germany,  229.520  (834,- 
347);  United  States,  304,338  (560.475);  Italv,  28,734  (21,137 »  ;  Great  Britain,  302,337 
(269,443). 
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Chemical  Ferit'fcsers.— Imports,  9,167,365  (1S,798,868)  kg.:  Belgium,  177,799  (513,915); 
i  1.3S1.HW   U.  1D7.594)  ;    Germany.  5,256331    (,10,304,365) ;    United    States,  983,624 

ll.SW.S73>:  Netherlands,  616,362  (654,393). 

Woodpulp.— Imports,  5,750,822  (6,950,765)  kg.:    Sweden,  4,232,708  (5.864,690). 

Writing  Paper.-  Imports,  2.756.261  (2,091,732)  kg.:  Austria,  712,181  (522,245);  Bel- 
gium. 183,756  (46,726);  Germany,  191.573  (  234.996);  Jugoslavia,  205.990  (198,766);  Italy, 
15,269  (14,810);  Netherlands,  180,613  (115.S57) ;  Great  Britain,  42,882  (30,179);  Sweden. 
92.937  (11.546);  Czechoslovakia,  278,399  (107,119). 

A  i  wsprint .  -Imports,  9.454.091  (7,568,842)  kg.:  Austria,  732,566  (  260,959);  Belgium, 
27,794  (88,431);  Germany,  5,025.855  (4,005,230);  Italy,  161,603  (298,303);  Netherlands. 
7.560  (23.806);   Sweden,  1,987,355  (1,583,210). 

Rubber  Tubing  and  Hoses.— Imports,  54,287  (  59,086)  kg.:  France,  13,188  (10,053); 
Germany,  10,747  02,342);  United  States,  4,758  (9,178);  Italy,  4,289  (3,383);  Great  Britain, 
10,198  (4.514). 

Rubber  Goods,  General— Imports,  232,468  (201,235)  kg.:  Austria,  14.136  (16,059); 
Belgium,  13,180  (4.825);  France,  21,530  (  26,797);  Germany,  26,924  (30,781);  United  States, 
34,666  (21,928);  Italy.  25,180  (20,599) ;  Great  Britain,  49,313  (50,225). 

Jute  Bags.-* Imports,  2,913,937  (1,951,198)  kg.:  British  India,  1,592,425  (760,899); 
Egypt,  102.713  ( 1X3.779) ;  Belgium,  97,888  (  24,224);  France,  23,415  (5,613);  Germany,  37,801 
(1,442);  United  States.  92.775  (178,216);  Italy,  190.979  (169,519);  Netherlands,  39,848 
(81,708);  Great  Britain.  297,635  (276,574);  Czechoslovakia,  335,767  (213,165). 

Motor  Vehicles.— Imports,  3.156.992  (4,663,235)  kg.:  Egypt,  6,187  (33,351);  Belgium, 
16.53S  (4.203);  France.  152,412  (  295,645);  Germany.  621,720  (1,397,809);  United  States, 
1.279  X74  (2,694,491);  Italy,  533,077  (174,230);  Great  Britain,  99,495  (44.496). 

Rubber  Tires.— Imports,  1.032,764  (1,121,935  kg.:  Egypt,  1,863  (36,586);  Belgium.  77,636 
(46.071);  France,  169,978  (251,877);  Germany,  29,504  (33,628);  United  States,  366,054 
(381,777);  Italy,  194,879  (222,891);  Great  Britain,  164,009  (135,477). 

Inner  Tubes.— Imports,  71.974  (  84.884)  kg.:  Belgium.  6,901  (3.807);  France,  16.469 
(22.183);  United  States,  21.287  (28,428);  Italy,  10.750  (14.361);  Great  Britain,  11.933 
(14.118). 


CONCLUSION 

The  external  trade  of  Greece  in  the  course  of  1930  was  seriously  depressed, 
but,  as  imports  greatly  surpass  exports,  the  general  fall  in  prices  helped 
to  lower  the  deficit  of  external  trade.  A  certain  uneasiness  was  observable 
throughout  the  year  and  there  was  a  sensible  falling  off  in  external  trade. 
Immediate  prospects  for  an  improvement  in  the  external  trade  of  Greece  are 
not  foreseen.  But  the  policy  of  economy  now  prevailing  in  the  country,  together 
with  the  systematic  development  of  Greek  resources,  industries  and  export  trade, 
should  bring  about  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  situation  as  soon  as  world 
conditions  become  better.  The  present  uneasiness,  though  it  exacts  great  pru- 
dence, by  no  means  argues  for  abstention  from  commercial  relations. 


NORWEGIAN  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  9,  1931. — All  goods  imported  into  Norway  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bill  of  lading,  which  must  be  presented  ultimately  by  the  importer 
to  both  the  customs  authorities  and  to  the  steamship  company  as  proof  of  owner- 
ship. Since  nearly  all  business  between  Canada  and  Norway  is  in  goods  which 
require  payment  against  documents,  the  original  bill  of  lading  will  generally 
accompany  the  invoice,  insurance  certificate,  and  draft,  from  the  exporter's  bank 
in  Canada  to  the  correspondent  bank  in  Norway,  and  the  original  bill  of  lading 
will  only  be  passed  over  to  the  importer  when  the  draft  has  been  accepted  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  which  the  exporter  sent  with  the  documents. 
For  goods  sent  on  consignment,  the  original  bill  of  lading  will  ordinarily  be  sent 
direct  to  the  importer,  in  order  that  the  merchandise  may  be  cleared  inwards, 
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into  the  importer's  own  warehouses  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  save  storage 
and  other  charges  to  some  extent. 

When  the  original  bill  of  lading  has  been  sent  through  a  bank,  it  is  usual  to 
send  a  copy  to  the  importer  as  proof  that  shipment  has  been  effected. 

Invoices  should  be  forwarded  at  least  in  duplicate,  the  original  with  the 
original  bill  of  lading  and  the  duplicate  direct  to  the  importer,  in  order  that  he 
will  be  able  to  leave  a  copy  with  the  customs  officers.  An  importer  may  request 
further  copies  for  his  own  use.  The  Norwegian  authorities  have  only  recently 
begun  to  keep  accurate  statistics  regarding  quantities  and  values  of  imports,  and 
to  facilitate  this  work  a  standard  import  declaration  form  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  preparation  of  this  form  by  the  importer  will  require  detailed  information 
concerning  quantities  and  values,  and  the  invoice  should  be  an  accurate  specifi- 
cation of  the  shipment.  As  some  goods  are  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  the  invoice 
should  also  provide  such  information  as  will  enable  the  customs  authorities  to 
fix  the  real  value  for  duty  purposes — the  cost  in  Canada,  plus  packing, 
freight,  insurance  and  other  charges — which  add  to  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
up  to  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Norway.  All  this  information  must  be  noted  on 
the  invoice,  as  well  as  the  usual  information  as  the  date  of  purchase,  conditions 
of  payment,  and  the  terms  of  sale. 

When  goods,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  shipped  from  Canada  on  consign- 
ment, arrive  in  Norway,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  as  though 
they  had  been  sold.  The  invoice  should  state  the  export  price  of  the  same  or 
similar  goods,  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment. 

All  shipping  documents  may  be  made  out  in  the  English  or  French  language 
and  the  use  of  metric  weights  and  measures  is  not  obligatory.  Values  need  not 
be  shown  in  Norwegian  kroner.  Consular  visas  on  bills  of  lading  and  invoices 
are  not  necessary,  unless  the  customs  authorities  in  Norway  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  an  invoice,  in  which  case  they  may  require  the  importer  to  produce  an  invoice 
which  has  been  legitimated  by  a  Norwegian  consular  official. 

MARKING 

There  are  no  special  regulations  in  Norway  regarding  the  marking  of  cases 
or  packages,  but  invoices  should  be  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  each  case  and 
its  contents  can  readily  be  identified.  Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required  for 
goods  imported  from  Canada,  and  the  fact  that  merchandise  has  been  shipped 
direct  from  Canada,  through  a  United  States  port,  or  via  any  port  in  Europe 
makes  no  difference  in  documentation  or  in  customs  procedure  or  tariffs. 

PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS 

It  is  possible  to  ship  goods  to  Norway  from  Canada  by  parcel  post  by  direct 
steamship  route  and  through  England  or  Sweden.  The  limit  of  size  is  3^  feet 
in  length,  width  or  depth,  but  in  no  case  must  the  length  and  girth  combined 
exceed  6  feet.  The  limit  of  weight  is  15  pounds. 

Apart  from  limits  as  to  size  and  weight,  there  are  no  special  regulations 
governing  goods  shipped  by  parcel  post,  and  no  special  invoices  are  required 
beyond  the  usual  papers  of  identity  in  general  international  use,  which  must 
state  the  value  of  the  goods  if  these  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty. 

The  declaration  forms  to  be  used  when  shipping  by  parcel  post,  as  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Post  Office,  should  be  made  out  in  triplicate.  On  arrival  of  the 
parcel  in  Norway  one  of  these  three  forms  will  remain  with  the  parcel,  while 
the  others  are  sent  to  the  importer  by  the  Norwegian  postal  authorities  as  an 
advice  that  the  parcel  has  arrived.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  ordinary 
commercial  invoices,  in  duplicate,  should  be  sent  as  usual  in  order  that  the 
importer  will  have  complete  information  regarding  the  contents  of  the  package, 
since  the  space  on  the  Canadian  declaration  form  does  not  provide  much  room 
for  details. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

British  Budget  only  Slightly  Changes  Tariff 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables 
the  onI\  tariff  change  announced  by  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Snowden, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget  speech  delivered  on  April  27,  is  an 
increase  of  2d.  per  gallon  on  petrol,  formerly  dutiable  at  4d.  per  gallon.  The 
rate  applies  to  imports  from  both  foreign  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  Budgei  does  not  extend  the  Safeguarding  duties  on  packing  or 
wrapping  paper,  which  were  imposed  on  May  1,  1926,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
these  duties  expire  automatically  as  from  May  1,  1931.  The  rate  of  duty  on 
this  paper  was  I63  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  and  11%  per 
C(  :n  ad  valorem  under  the  preferential  tariff  which  is  extended  to  Empire  pro- 
ducts. 

New  Customs  Tariff  of  Siam 

GEO.  R,  HEASMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
[Note.— -1  baht  =  36  Canadian  cents;   1  sa tang  =  0-36  Canadian  cent] 

Batavia,  March  31,  1931. — Siam  issued  a  new  customs  tariff  on  February 
2.  taking  the  place  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1927  as  amended  in  1929. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Siam  is  essentially  a  revenue  tariff,  and  the  present 
changes  and  increases  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  need  for  additional  revenue.  The 
tariff  on  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  geneve  and  imitations  thereof  has  been 
increased  to  5  baht  per  litre  of  absolute  alcohol,  where  it  was  formerly  2.50 
baht  Furthermore,  the  old  tariff  showred  a  minimum  charge  per  bulk  litre  of 
70  satangs;  this  has  now  been  increased  to  2.50  baht  per  bulk  litre.  When  any 
of  the  above  commodities  are  imported  in  bottles  or  jars  packed  in  cases  the 
total  bulk  contents  of  each  such  case  shall  for  purposes  of  assessing  duty  be 
deemed  to  be  not  less  than  nine  litres. 

'  Cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco  of  all  descriptions,  both  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  will  now  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  compared 
with  25  per  cent  under  the  old  tariff.  These  commodities  are  also  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  per  kilogram  as  follows:  cigarettes,  1  baht;  cigars,  1.50  baht; 
other  kinds  of  tobacco,  80  satangs. 

Firearms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  of  all  kinds  have  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  compared  with  5  per  cent  previously. 

On  silk  piece  goods  and  all  other  manufactures  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is 
the  component  part,  except  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent  will  apply.  This  same  rate  of  duty  also  applies  to  fire- 
works and  smokers'  requisites  not  elsewhere  specified.  The  previous  rate  of 
duty  for  these  articles  was  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  in  the  tariff  item  headed  "  Meat,  fish,  vegetables  or  fruit  (including 
pickles  and  sauces),  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  containers  "  that  Canada 
is  probably  chiefly  concerned.  These  provisions  under  the  old  tariff  entered 
under  the  item  "  Other  articles  not  mentioned,"  and  were  assessed  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  is  20  per  cent — a 
decided  increase. 

The  only  other  outstanding  item  of  interest  to  Canada  is  that  of  motor  cars, 
motor  cycles,  pedal  cycles,  automobile  tires,  tubes,  and  all  accessories,  on 
which  the  acl  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  remains  unchanged.  The  exemptions 
under  the  new  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  unimportant  changes, 
remain  the  same. 
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Increase  in  Polish  Grain  and  Flour  Duties 

L.   D.   WILGRESS,   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
[1  zloty  =  $0-112;    100  kilograms  =  220  pounds] 

Hamburg,  April  8,  1931. — A  joint  decree  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  and  of  Agriculture  appeared  in  the  February  28  issue 
of  the  Polish  Official  Gazette,  whereby  it  was  decreed  that  from  March  6,  1931 , 
higher  duties  will  be  levied  on  grain  and  grain  products  imported  into  Poland. 

The  following  increases  in  duty  have  been  covered  by  the  decree: — 

(1)  The  duty  on  rye,  oats  and  barley  has  been  increased  from  zloty  11  to  zloty  17  per 
100  kg, 

(2)  That  on  imports  of  wheat  has  been  raised  from  zloty  17.50  to  zloty  25  per  100  kg. 

(3)  As  a  logical  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  increases,  the  duty  on  rye  flour 
has  been  raised  from  zloty  16.50  to  zloty  25  per  100  kg.,  and  on  wheat  flour  from  zloty 
25.50  to  zloty  37  per  100  kg.;  other  flours  not  specifically  mentioned  have  to  pay  a  duty 
of  zloty  25  per  100  kg.  as  against  zloty  16.50  levied  before. 

(4)  The  import  duties  on  groats  of  all  kinds  have  also  been  increased,  viz.  on  pearl 
barley  from  zloty  17  to  zloty  32,  and  on  other  types  from  zloty  24  to  zloty  36  per  100  kg. 

(5)  Various  other  products,  such  as  rolled  oats,  flaked  corn,  etc.,  have  also  to  bear 
higher  import  duties:  if  such  products  are  imported  packed  in  lots  of  more  than  2  kilo- 
grams the  duty  levied  comes  to  zloty  36  per  100  kg.,  but  if  in  retail  packages  of  2  kg.  or  less, 
the  duty  now  amounts  to  zloty  70  per  100  kg.,  as  against  the  zloty  26  and  zloty  58.50  per 
100  kg.  levied  before. 

(6)  The  duty  on  malt  now  amounts  to  zloty  36  instead  of  zloty  30  per  100  kg.  levied 
before 

France  Increases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  25  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  618,  regarding  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  foreign 
wheat  allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade.  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that  by  a 
decree  of  April  27  this  percentage  has  been  increased  to  25  per  cent. 

New  Argentine  Fruit  Import  Regulations 

An  Argentine  decree  of  March  12,  1931,  to  become  effective  as  from  July  1, 
1931,  restricts  to  certain  seasons  the  importation  of  various  kinds  of  fruits. 
The  period  for  which  apples  and  pears  are  to  be  admitted  is  from  May  1  to 
December  15;  that  of  peaches  from  April  1  to  November  15.  All  shipments  of 
apples  and  pears  must  be  carried  in  refrigerated  chambers.  Importation  of 
fruit  in  bulk,  except  bananas,  is  prohibited. 

Under  this  decree  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to  Argentina  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sanitary  certificate.  This  certificate,  it  is  understood,  must  be 
issued  by  the  technical  authorities  of  the  country  of  origin.  The  certificate 
must  state  that  the  fruit  is  free  from  parasites  and  show  the  kind  of  fruit,  name 
of  the  variety,  locality,  province,  or  state  of  origin,  place  of  shipment,  name  of 
ship  carrying  the  fruit,  name  of  consignee  or  representative  of  shipper  at  port 
of  destination,  and  the  date  of  the  issue  of  certificate.  The  certificate  must  be 
visaed  by  the  Argentine  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment  or  by  the  one  nearest. 

Packing  will  be  done  at  the  place  of  shipment  and  the  cases  will  be  of 
"  standard  "  type  as  adopted  by  countries  exporting  fruit.  Apples,  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits  as  specified  must  be  wrapped  in  waterproof  tissue  paper 
(manila  or  sulphite  oiled  paper  or  other  of  similar  kinds),  on  which  shall  be 
stamped  the  name  or  mark  of  the  producer  and  the  country  of  origin.  Cases 
must  have  labels  indicating  nature  of  contents,  kind  or  variety,  net  weight  or 
number  of  units,  name  and  address  of  producer,  and  country  of  origin. 

Shipments  of  fruit  imported  into  the  country  will  be  inspected  at  the  ports 
of  arrival.  If,  from  the  inspection  made,  there  should  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  fruit  is  affected  by  parasites,  the  shipment  will  be  submitted  to  quaran- 
tine. 
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[f  blotch,  canker,  brown  rot,  soft  rot,  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  apple 
CurcuJio,  apple  fruil  miner,  apple  maggot,  and  apple  weevil  are  found,  the  whole 
shipment  will  be  burned,  with  no  right  to  indemnity. 

Fruit  attacked  by  other  injurious  parasites  will  be  rejected  and  if  reship- 
ment  is  not  possible  they  will  be  also  burned.  If  no  parasites  are  found  the 
fruit  will  be  delivered  to  the  consignee. 

Fruit  can  only  be  imported  at  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario.  In 
the  case  of  shipments  made  through  Mendoza,  Posadas,  and  La  Quiaca  they 
will  be  inspected  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Rosario  and  the  customs  authorities  will 
seal  the  wagons  on  entering  the  country.  This  will  be  the  procedure  until 
quarantine  and  disinfection  control  at  the  boundaries  is  established. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  27,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April  20,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Country 

unit 

Jr  arity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

x>anK  Kate 

April  20 

April  27 

.1407 

S  .1407 

$  .1413 

5 

.1390 

.  1390 

.1391 

9 

.0072 

.0074 

.0073 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2675 

.2677 

H 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

.2382 

.2382 

.2383 

5 

4.8666 

4.8610 

4.8666 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4018 

.4022 

2i 

Hungary  

.  1749 

.1744 

.1755 

Italy  , 

.0526 

.  0523 

.0523 

5h 

.1930 

.0175 

.0176 

5h 

.2680 

.2675 

.2677 

4 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0455 

7* 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

8 

.0989 

.1009 

6 

.2680 

.2679 

.2681 

3 

.1930 

.  1926 

.1928 

2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0004 

1.0004 

2 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3326 

.3214 

Brazil  

.1196 

.0725 

.0750 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9733 

.9679 

.9704 

7 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.  4752 

.4752 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2826 

.2801 

7 

Venezuela  

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1700 

.1700 

1.0342 

.6803 

.  6553 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.2480 

.2470 

.3650 

.  3626 

.3626 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4942 

.4942 

5.11 

Java  

.4020 

.4016 

.4021 

 Tael 

.3201 

.3151 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4402 

.4402 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5614 

.5614 

 $1 

 $ 

 $ 

1.013 

1.004%4— 1.014%4 

1.004%4—  1. 

01*%4  — 

Jamaica  

4.8666 

4.8622 

4.8622 

Other  British  West  Indies.  .  .  .$ 

1.013 

1.003%4— !..0151/g4 

1  .  003%4— 1 . 

015%4  — 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

Guadeloupe  .  . 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.943 

4.9856 

4.9910 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  (publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  'the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and.  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorl\;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1719.  Frozen  Salmon. — An  importer  at  Yerseke,  Holland,  desires  to  purchase  Canadian 
frozen  salmon  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Full  particulars  should  be  given 
in  the  first  instance,  together  with  c.i.f.  prices. 

1720.  Lobster. — A  North  of  England  firm  already  handling  canned  lobster  spread  is 
interested  in  receiving  quotations  on  lobster  in  cans  and  in  glass,  with  a  view  to  extending 
their  operations  in  this  commodity.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations 
requested. 

Miscellaneous 

17231,.  Cod  Oil. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  brokers  engaged  in  the  fish  oil  trade  are  open  to 
consider  Canadian  sources  of  supply  of  cod  oil.  Samples  and  analyses,  with  full  particulars,, 
requested. 

1722.  Rubber  Thread. — A  Brussels  importer  would  repr/esent,  or  purchase  from,  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  rubber  thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic. 

1723.  Metal  Manufactures. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  round  brass  tubes,  copper  and  mietal  wire,  brass  plates  and  nickel 
square  bars,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1724.  Minerals  and  Residues. — Concern  in  Cologne  desires  to  receive  quotations  on 
minerals  and  residues  containing  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  all  other  non-ferrous 
metals. 

1725.  Metal  Scrap. — Canadian  exporters  of  old  metals,  copper  and  brass  scrap,  etc.,  are 
asked  to  submit  quotations  to  a  firm  in  Cologne. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Montcalm,  May  7;  Beaverhill,  May  8;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaver- 
dale,  May  29;  Duchess  of  York,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  5; 
Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;   Grey  County,  June  11— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  30;  Salacia,  June  13 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Nessian,  White  Star  Line,  May  16. 

To  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  May  16;  Fanad  Head,  May  30— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd,  May  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  16— both  Scandina\ ■  inn- 
American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland .— Norefjord,  about  May  15;  Korsholm,  May  30; 
Topdalsfjord,  about  June  13— all  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also  accept  cargo  for  Baltic 
States) . 

To  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  May  12;  Dunaff  Head,  May  22— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Cork). 
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To  Dumh r.— Cuirm-oss.  Thomson  Lino,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow.— Minnedosa,  May  15  and  Juno  17;  Melita,  May  30— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Athenia,  May  S  and  June  5;  Letitia,  May  22  and  June  19— both  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Hamburg, — Montclare,  May  14;  Beaverford,  May  15;  Montcalm,  June  4;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  5;  Beaverhill,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Augsburg,  Hamburg-American- 
X  on  h  German  Lloyd,  May  15. 

To  H avre .—Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  9  and  June  5;  Duchess  of  York,  May  15; 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  22  and  June  19;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  29;  Montclare,  June 
12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  May  15  and  June  12;  Antonia,  May  29  and  June  26 — 
both  Cunard  Lino;  Lament ic.  May  9  and  June  6;  Doric,  May  23  and  Junie  20;  Megantic, 
May  30— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London.— Beaverhill,  May  8  and  June  12;  Beaverford,  May  15;  Beaverburn,  May 
22;  Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  May  8  and 
June  12;  Alaunia,  May  22  and  June  19;  Aurania,  May  29;  Ausonia,  June  5 — all  Cunard 
Line;   Calgaric,  White  Star  Line,  May  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  May  7;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  14;  a 
steamer,  May  21  and  28  and  June  4  and  11 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  May  15;  Cairnglen,  May  29;  a  steamer,  June  12 
— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam — Evanger,  May  6  and  June  15;   Lista,  May  20 — both  County  Line. 
To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10;   Calgaric,  White  Star 
Line,  May  28. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  May  12;  Valfiorita,  May  17;  Valleluce, 
Ma;.'  24 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  16;  Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;  Champlain,  June  13 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  May  9  and  June  6;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  16  and  June  13;  Lady  Rodney,  May  23;  Cavelier 
(does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  30 — all  Canadian 
National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
ct  nt,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Frenebo,  Ooean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
May  17. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Transporter,  May  23;   Canadian  Constructor,  June  27 — both  Canadian  National 

SS.  '■  - 

To  West  and  South  African  Par ts. —Calgary,  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  25— both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  19 
— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS., 
May  16  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown) ;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  May  16  and  30  (also  calls 
at  Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  21  and  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6 — both  Ful- 
ness Line. 

To  London.— Maine,  May  4;  Missouri,  May  18— both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  May  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Magnhild,  NewfoundlandjCanada  SS.  Ltd.,  May  4  (also  calls  at 
St.  Pierre-Miquelon);  Nerissa,  May  5  and  19  and  June  2;  Rosalind,  May  12  and  26 — 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line ;  Newfoundland,  May  21 ;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6— both  Furness 
Line;  Sambro,  May  6  and  20  and  June  3;  Farnorth,  May  12  and  26 — both  Farquhar  Line 
(also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquielon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  12  and  June  23;  Lady 
Hawkins,  May  26;  Lady  Drake,  June  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges). 
May  7;  Colborne,  May  21;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Champlain,  June  IS 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  May  19  and  June  16;  Cavelier.  June  2 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica ).— ^Calabria,  May  13  and  June  16;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montoeo  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  May  27— both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  7;  Frcnebo,  May  22 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Havana,  Cuba. — Luetzow,  North  German  Lloyd.  May  9. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  23;  Empress  of  Australia,  May  30; 
Emiprtess  of  Britain,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rayigoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  9S.,  May  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  5  and  June  16;  Lady 
Hawkins,  May  19;  Lady  Drake,  June  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  9. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai);  Shidzuoka  Maru,  May  7;  Yokohama  Maru,  June  4 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  Ixion,  May  19;  Tyndareus,  June  9 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also 
call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  iSteamship  Co.,  May  27  (also  calls 
at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  May  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  June  3;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu),  June  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett,  May  12;  Biellingham,  June  12 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokoha?na,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Miaru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  28  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki  and  Hongkong). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  27;  Monowai,  June  24 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli.  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Bintang,  May  5;   Tabian,  June  5~ both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  May;  a  steamer,  June — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  West,  May  16;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  June  15  — 
both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttclton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  early  June. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Liverpool,  Loudon  and  Rotterdam. — Kinderdyk,  May  10;  Loch  Katrine,  May  24; 
Damsterdyk,  June  7;   Narenta.  June  21 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  11;  Seattle,  June  2;  Portland, 
June  21 — all  Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  June  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn.  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Timavo,  May 
19;   Felt  re,  June  15> — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires.  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  May  5;   Brimanger,  June — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  May  13;  Wyoming,  May 
17;   Winnipeg,  June  9 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  May  10;  West  I  vis,  May 
26;   West  Camargo,  June  2;   West  Ira,  June  20 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line,  May  18. 

7To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Fordefjord,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  May  30. 


Nolo. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Keport  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New 
Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela,  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930),    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices.  nost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  -letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obraipia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  (the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nonth 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mudmman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

to:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imiperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Coin- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Adda-ess  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-ibis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  HeaSMAn,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siani.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1929-30 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Imports  and  Oversea  Trade 

Melbourne,  April  1,  1931. — From  the  recently  published  trade'  returns  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  now  possible  to  illustrate  the  trend  of  Australian  trade 
with  all  countries,  and  more  particularly  with  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  on  June  30,  1930.  Comparative  figures  for  some  previous  years  are  also 
tabulated. 

During  the  year  1929-30  the  total  value  of  Australia's  oversea  trade  was 
£254,673,083  as  compared  with  £288,498,333  in  1928-29,  being  a  reduction  of 
£33,825,250.  Imports  were  £14,101,946  less  in  value  in  1929-30  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  £19,723,304. 

imports  of  merchandise  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  £129,223,149  as  com- 
pared with  £143,281,449  during  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  merchandise 
aggregated  £97,378,299  compared  with  £140,923,932.  Imports  of  bullion  and 
specie  in  1929-30  are  given  at  £322,786,  and  exports  at  £27,748,849.  The  adverse 
trading  balance  in  merchandise  was  £31,844,850  compared  with  an  adverse 
balance  of  £2,357,517  in  the  previous  year. 

During  1929-30  Australia  traded  with  128  countries  (including  the  Pacific 
islands),  of  which  40  were  British  and  88  foreign.  Exports  were  made  to  104 
countries  and  imports  were  received  from  118  countries. 
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The  imports  from  British  countries  are  given  at  £70,174,643,  while  foreign 
countries  are  credited  with  £59,371,292.  Imports  from  British  countries  declined 
by  £6,316,599,  and  from  foreign  countries  by  £7,785,347,  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  exports  to  British  countries  totalled  £81,991,129,  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries £43,136,019.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  exports  to  British  countries 
increased  by  £5,930,772,  and  to  foreign  countries  they  decreased  by  £25,654,076. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  to  £54,254,702  in  1929-30  as 
compared  with  £57,028,238  in  the  previous  year,  although  the  exports  increased 
from  £55,172,552  to  £66,306,195,  due  principally  to  the  large  shipment  of  bul- 
lion and  specie  (£22,975,834) . 

British  dominions  and  colonies  which  supplied  Australia  with  comparatively 
large  quantities  of  imports  were:  India  (£5,021,449),  Canada  (£3,502,421), 
Cevlon  (£2,125,141),  New  Zealand  (£1,677,009),  the  Pacific  islands  (£1,503,- 
780),  British  Malaya  (£812,513),  and  South  Africa  (£302,879). 

The  United  States  in  1929-30  continued  to  be  the  principal  foreign  source 
from  which  goods  and  products  were  imported  into  Australia,  the  value  being 
£30,316,208 — a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  £4,992,137. 

Other  foreign  countries  from  which  goods  were  largely  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia were:  Netherlands  East  Indies  (£6,282,653),  Germany  (£4,341,678), 
Japan  (£4,181,643),  France  (£3,070,645),  Sweden  (£1,671,786),  Switzerland 
(£1,566,721),  Italy  (£1,350,849),  the  Netherlands  (£1,134,921),  and  Belgium 
(£985,005). 


COMPARATIVE  TABULATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1927-28  TO  1929-30 

In  recapitulating  the  total  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  three 
years,  the  figures  in  the  appended  schedule  are  self-explanatory: — 

1927-28  1928-29  1929-30 

Australian  imports   £147,944,970       £143.647,881  £129,545.933 

Australian  exports   143,213,070         144,850,452  125,127,148 

Total   trade   £291,158,040       £288.498,333  £254,673,083 

Total   trade   per   head..    ..         £46.14.0  £45.10.6  £39.14.1 


Imports  decrease   1928-29 

Imports  decrease   1929-30 

Exports  increase   1928-29 

Exports  decrease   1929-30 

Total  trade  decrease   1928-29 

Total  trade  decrease   1929-30 


from  1927-28 

from  1928-29 

over  1927-28 

from  1928-29 

from  1927-28 

from  1928-29 


4,297,089 
14,101,946 

1,637,382 
19,723,304 

2.659,707 
33.825.250 


OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  State  is  illustrated  in 
the  appended  schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1928-29 
and  1929-30.  The  principal  ports  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and  the 
exports  shipped  were  respectively  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fre- 
mantle,  Hobart,  and  Darwin. 


1928-29  1929-30 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

New  South  Wales   ....    £  63,491,751  £  49,288,900  £  56,517.208  £  35.761.807 

Victoria                                   46,005,650  39.437,225  41.881.524  36.499.943 

Queensland                              11,594,348  23,251,716  11.326,844  18,821,824 

South  Australia                       11,305,866  14.811,542  9,228,785  15.009,496 

Western  Australia                    9,453,169  15.301.307  8,761,171  16.004.694 

Tasmania                                 1.765,052  2,706.042  1,792.529  2,970.913 

Northern   Territory..    ..           '32,045  53,720  37,874  58,471 


£143,647,881       £144,850,452       £129,545,935  £125.127,148 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  IN  1928-29  AND  1929-30 

The  appended  comparative  return  illustrates  the  value  of  Australian 
importations  of  British  and  foreign  goods  and  products  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
vears: — 

1928-29  1929-30  Decrease 

United  Kingdom   f  57,028.238       £  54.254,702       £  2,773,536 

Canada   4,871,643  3.502,421  1,369,222 

Other  British  countries   14,591,361  12,417,520  2,173,841 

Total  British  countries   £  76,491,242       £  70,174,643  6,316,599 

Total   foreign   countries   67,156,639  59,371,292  7,785,347 

Total  imports   £143,647,881       £129,545,935  £14,101,946 

The  outstanding  commodities  imported  during  the  year  were  cotton  piece 
goods  (£7,070,008);  motor  cars,  bodies  and  chassis  (£6,794,769);  electrical 
machinery,  appliances  and  cable  (£6,101,477);  silk  piece  goods  (£5,500,268): 
petroleum  spirit,  benzine,  etc.  (£8,547,817) ;  iron  and  steel  (£5,223,523) ;  rubber 
and  rubber  manufactures  (£1,684,621) ;  bags  and  sacks  (£2,906,817) ;  tea 
(£3,298,705) ;  timber  (£3,987,527) ;  printing  paper  (£3,129,705) ;  and  tobacco 
and  preparations  thereof  (£2,422,648). 

British  countries  supplied  54-17  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Aus- 
tralia during  1929-30,  while  foreign  countries  supplied  45-83  per  cent. 


COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  COLLECTED,  1929-30 

Under  section  154A  of  the  Commonwealth  Customs  Act,  it  is  provided  that 
the  value  for  duty  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  "  free  on  board  steamer 
at  port  of  export  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  a  further  addition  of  10  per  cent 
added  to  invoice  values."  Thus  the  cost  of  transportation  from  factory  point 
to  the  seaboard  is  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods,  hence  the  net  duties 
are  more  than  the  rates  expressed  in  the  tariff.  The  tariff  rates,  net  duties,  and 
customs  revenue  are  submitted  as  follows:  — 


Collections  1929-30 

Ad  Valorem 

Under 

Under 

Tariff  Rates 

Net  Duties 

General 

Preferential 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Total 

5 

H 

£  34.095 

£  16,676 

£  50,771 

10 

11 

710.275 

198,234 

908,509 

m 

13| 
16J 

5,968 

5,968 

15 

254,401 

107,222 

361.623 

m 

m 

159,713 

159,713 

20 

22 

394,680 

270,994 

665.674 

22^ 

24f 

138,204 

138.204 

25 

27* 

612,670 

691,632 

1.304,302 

27J2 

30i 

750.759 

148,525 

899,284 

30 

33 

870,349 

574,808 

1,445,157 

35 

38^ 

706,840 

860,909 

1,567,749 

40 

44 

789.390 

223,654 

1,013,044 

45 

830,088 

1,246,059 

2,076,147 

47£ 

52| 

1,679 

1,679 

50 

55 

616.350 

134.829 

751,179 

55 

60£ 

710,179 

21,336 

731,515 

60 

66 

1.S58.027 

170,032 

2,028,059 

65 

71* 

194.880 

89,661 

284.541 

70 

77 

21.234 

21,234 

75 

m 

256.965 

256,965 

239,496 

459,604 

699,100 

Fixed  duties — 

Alcoholi 

c  liquors  and  spirits 

555,069 

1,913,192 

2,468.261 

Tobacco  and  preparations  .  . 

3,405,044 

166,439 

3,571,483 

Other  fixed   

8,337,609 

1,224,752 

9i562,361 

Extra  duty 

and  duty  transferred 

to  re von up   

348,019 

348,019 

£22,656,132 

£8,664,409 

£31,320,541 

27143—lJ 
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COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WITH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS 

The  subjoined  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable 
imports  into  Australia,  together  with  the  customs  duties  collected  thereon: — 

1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Free  imports  ol  merchandise  into 

Australia                                  £  53,607,067  f  52,452,095  -£  1,154,972 

Dutiable  imports  of  merchandise 

into  Australia                             89,674,382  76,771,054  -  12,903,328 

Specie  and  bullion  imports.    ..            366,432  322,786  —  43.646 

Total   imports   £143,647,881       £129,545,935  —£14,101,946 

Customs  duties  collected   30,418,376  31,320,541       +  902,165 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1929-30 

The  various  classes  in  which  the  importations  into  Australia  in  1929-30  are 
placed  are  enumerated  in  the  appended  schedule: — 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (including  fish)   £  2,182.397 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   6,037,798 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   1,583,368 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   2,422,648 

Live  animals                 ..  ..  ..  ..   213,229 

Animal  substances  (including  hides  and  skins)   1,953.561 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   2,879^321 

Apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes   4,641,822 

Textiles,  piece  goods,  etc   22,587,843 

Yarns,  cordage,  bags,  woolpacks,  etc   5,316,763 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   11,565,261 

Paints  and  varnishes   686,195 

Stones,  minerals  and  concentrates   1,668,078 

Machines  and  machinery  (agricultural,  electrical,  etc.)   14,286,624 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures   22.036,684 

Leather  and  manufactures  .  .   1,684,621 

Rubber  and  manufactures   385,673 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood   4.629,167 

China,  glass  and  stoneware   2,251,940 

Paper  (newsprint,  wrapping,  etc.)   5,173,386 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures   2,738,781 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  etc   2.144.442 

Scientific,  optical  and  surgical  instruments   1,414,638 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   5.082.161 

Miscellaneous  (arms,  musical  instruments,  etc.)   3.653,811 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   325,723 

Total  imports  all  classifications   £129.545,935 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  COUNTRIES,  1928-29  AND  1929-30 

In  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  review  particulars  are  given  con- 
cerning the  value  of  Australian  importations  from  some  British  countries,  but 
the  appended  tabulation  conveys  data  relative  to  the  values  from  the  more 
important  British  possessions.  The  figures  are  submitted  for  general  informa- 
tion thus: — 

1928-29  1929-30 

Country  of  Origin 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Ceylon  

India  .  .   . '.  

Malaya  (British)  

New  Zealand  

Pacific  Islands  

Papua   

South  African  Union  

Other  British  possessions.  .    .  . 

Total  British  countries  .  . 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,   1928-29  AND  1929-30 

The  value  and  percentage  of  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  from  the 
principal  foreign  countries  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  tabulated  thus:  — 


£ 

Per 

Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

57,028,238 

39 

.70 

54.254.702 

41 

.88 

4.871,643 

3 

.39 

3,502.421 

2 

.70 

1,966,171 

1 

.37 

2, 12;). 1-11 

1 

.64 

6,052,506 

4 

.21 

5.021.449 

3 

.88 

1,133.963 

0 

.79 

812.513 

0 

.63 

2.202,580 

1 

.53 

1,677,009 

1 

.30 

1,891.469 

1 

.32 

1.503.780 

1 

.16 

117,962 

0 

.08 

105,098 

0 

.08 

586,879 

0 

.41 

302.879 

0 

.23 

639.831 

0 

.45 

869,651 

0 

.67 

76,491,242 

53 

.25 

70,174,643 

54 

17 
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1928-29 

1929-30 

Country  of  Origin 

f 

Per  Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

910,797 

0 

.63 

985,005 

0.76 

China  

633,217 

0 

.44 

568,664 

0.44 

Egypt   

38,845 

0 

.02 

54,108 

0.04 

France   

3,700,303 

2 

.58 

3,070.645 

2.37 

German  v  

4,545.501 

3 

.16 

4,341,678 

3.35 

Italy  

1.449.629 

1 

.01 

1.350,849 

1.04 

J  apan  

4,707,299 

3 

.28 

4,181,643 

3.23 

0 

.80 

1,134,921 

0.88 

Netherlands  East  Indies  .  . 

7.091,619 

4 

.94 

6.282,653 

4.85 

Norway  .   

890,414 

0 

.  oz 

655,523 

0.51 

Pacific  Islands  

220  1  74 

0 

.15 

268  409 

0  21 

f-^  n  1  1  1  T\  Til  1 1  O      T  -J  1  £i  1  1  ( 1  G 

163.030 

0. 

,11 

174,518 

o!i3 

Spain  

193,865 

0. 

.14 

220,574 

0 . 17 

Sweden  

1,480,808 

1 

03 

1.671.786 

1 .29 

Switzerland  

1,969.079 

1 

37 

1,566,721 

1.21 

35,308.345 

24 

.58 

30.316.208 

23.40 

Other  foreign  countries   .  . 

2,708,336 

1. 

89 

2,527,387 

1.95 

Total  foreign  countries  .  . 

.  .  67,156,639 

46. 

75 

59,371,292 

45.83 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  IN  1928-29  AND  1929-30 

In  the  following  schedule  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  illustrates  Australian  trade  within  the 
Empire  and  with  foreign  countries: — 

1928-29            1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

United  Kingdom  £  55,172.552      £  66.306.195  +£11.133.643 

Canada                                                    813.992             743,742  -  70.250 

Other  British  countries                      20.073.813         14.941.192  5.132.621 

Total  British  countries  .  .  . .  £  76.060.357  £  81.991,129  +  5.930.772 
Total  foreign  countries  .  .    .  .      68,790,095         43,136,019        —  25,654.076 

Grand  total  exports  £144.850.452      £125.127,148        -  19,723,304 

Wool  continued  to  occupy  the  paramount  position  in  the  value  of  Aus- 
tralian exports  in  1929-30,  but  the  value  was  only  £36,600,510  as  compared  with 
£61,615,245  during  the  previous  year,  this  being  due  to  the  heavy  decline  in 
wool  values  on  the  world's  markets. 

The  market  value  of  many  other  primary  products  has  fallen  considerable*. 
The  principal  items  of  export  were:  wheat  '(£10,036,535),  butter  (£7,001,556), 
fiour  (£4,948,927),  sheepskins  (£3,156,973),  pis  lead  (£3,426,378),  gold  specie 
(£26,866,824),  beef  (£2,569,788),  rabbit  and  hare  skins  (£1,526,243),  raisins 
(£1,486.580),  currants  (£621,192),  lamb  (£1,765,988),  tallow  (£993,382),  cattle 
hides  (£794,991),  and  preserved  milk  (£997,756). 

British  countries  took  65°  53  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  Australia 
in  1929-30,  while  foreign  countries  took  34-47  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports  is 
not  included  in  the  general  exports.  These  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  £2,046,561 
as  compared  with  £2,316,116  in  1928-29. 


MERCHANDISE   AND   SPECIE   EXPORTS  COMPARED 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  Commonwealth 
trade  returns  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  origin:— 

1928-29  1929-30 

Australian  merchandise   £137,865.881  £  94,868,045 

Other  merchandise   3,058,051  2.510.254 

Australian  specie  and  bullion   3.892,352  27.748,839 

Other  specie  and  bullion   34,168  10 

Total  Australian  produce   141,758.233  122,616,884 

Total  other  produce   3,092,219  2,510.264 

Grand  total  exports   144.850,452  125.127.14S 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1929-30 

The  appended  schedule  indicates  the  various  classifications  of  Australian 
exports  in  1929-30:— 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (butter,  cheese,  meats,  milk,  etc.)   ..  f  14,665,424 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  (grain,  flour,  fruits,  sugar,  etc.)   .  22,730,369 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   684,957 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   460,648 

Live  animals   304,166 

Annua!  substances  (hides,  skins,  wool,  etc.)   43,861,920 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   650,305 

Apparel   173,131 

Textiles   250,028 

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres   112,386 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   1,149,452 

Paints  and  varnishes   59,548 

Ores,  minerals,  concentrates  and  coal   1,945,607 

Machines  and  machinery   636,841 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  . .   5,774,157 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures   113,949 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures   488,583 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood   1.099,358 

Stoneware,  glass  and  cements   104,605 

Paper   71,911 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures   189,989 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   179,705 

Scientific,  optical  and  surgical  instruments   358,314 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   582.616 

Miscellaneous  (soap,  ammunition,  etc.)   730,330 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   27.748,849 

Total  exports  all  classifications   £125,127,148 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  COUNTRIES,   1928-29  AND  1929-30 

The  appended  comparative  schedule  gives  particulars  in  respect  to  Aus- 
tralian exports  to  British  countries  in  1928-29  and  1929-30: — 

Country  of  Origin 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Ceylon  

India  

Malaya  (British)  

New  Zealand  

Pacific  Islands  

Papua  

South  African  Union  

Other  British  possessions  .  .  . . 


1928-29 

1929-30 

£ 

Per  Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

55,172,552 

38 

.09 

66,306,195 

52.99 

813,992 

0. 

,56 

743,742 

0.59 

603,742 

0 

.42 

905,691 

0.72 

8,874,947 

6 

.13 

5,452,421 

4.36 

1,984.431 

1 

.13 

1,399,321 

1.12 

2 

.57 

3,874,400 

3.10 

1,413,720 

0 

.98 

1,287.209 

1.03 

173,042 

0 

.12 

170,692 

0.14 

1,953,313 

1 

.35 

1.050,107 

0.84 

1,340.053 

0 

.92 

801.351 

0.64 

76,060,357 

52 

.51 

81,991,129 

65 . 53 

Total  British  countries  , . 
AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  1928-29  AND  1929-30 

Australian  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  return: — 

1928-29  1929-30 

Country  of  Origin  £  Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent 

Belgium   9.044,614  6.24  5,536,231  4.42 

China   1,117,142  0.77  273,507  0.22 

Egypt   3,915,200  2.70  1,792,223  1.43 

France..   15,141,155  10.45  10,134,578  8.10 

Germany   9,730,389  6.72  6.246.960  4.99 

Italy   5,169,404  3.57  2.761,293  2.21 

Japan   11,518,986  7.95  6.555.003  5.24 

Netherlands   653,535  0.45  451,603  0.37 

Netherlands  East  Indies   2,075,664  1.43  2,122,722  1.70 

Norway   5,026  ....  21.891  0.02 

Pacific  Islands   506,367  0.35  358,955  0.28 

Philippine   Islands   430,993  0.30  390,750  0.31 

Spain   22,395  0.02  82,899  0.07 

Sweden   413,938  0.29  135.405  0.11 

Switzerland   14.194  0.01  17.553  0.01 

United  States   5,831,794  4.03  5,233,772  4.18 

Other  foreign  countries   3,199,299  2.21  1,020.674  0.81 


Total  foreign  countries        ..    68,790;095       47.49       43,136,019  34.47 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  21,  1931. — It  is  unfortunately  still  impossible  to  trace  any 
feature  of  an  encouraging  or  cheerful  nature  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  situa- 
tion as  it  stands  at  the  termination  of  the  year's  first  quarter.  The  slight  indi- 
cations of  improvement  which  are  reported  in  a  few  directions  are  more  than 
offsel  by  decreased  volume  and  profits  in  others,  particularly  in  the  so-called 
"  heavy  "  trades,  whose  prosperity  has  always  depended  to  such  a  large  degree 
upon  export  markets. 

A  notable  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  shipyards,  in  which  tonnage  under 
construction  at  the  end  of  March  totalled  only  694,000  tons  as  against  1,615,000 
tons  twelve  months  back,  new  work  simultaneously  dropping  to  32,000  tons  as 
compared  with  209,000  tons  during  the  same  quarter  in  foreign  shipyards.  As 
a  result  the  British  proportion  of  work  in  hand  at  the  present  time  is  only  34-7 
per  cent,  in  contrast  with  49-2  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  57-2  per  cent  before 
the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  similarly  unsatisfactory  conditions  still  prevail  in  prac- 
tically every  other  country,  in  many  to  an  even  greater  extent,  and  home  trade 
in  Britain,  while  still  restricted,  is  undoubtedly  better  than  export  business. 
Indeed,  it  is  reported  to  display  slightly  increased  activity  in  some  sections. 

It  is  also  to  some  degree  reassuring  to  find  that  wholesale  prices  are  indi- 
cating definite  signs  of  more  permanent  stability,  although  the  general  lack  of 
confidence  which  still  prevails  keeps  them  sensitive  and  prone  to  quick  response 
to  any  "  scare  "  element  which  suddenly  develops. 

It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  opinion  is  held  in  some  quarters  that 
statistics  present  an  over-pessimistic  picture  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  inter- 
vention of  almost  any  definitely  favourable  development  even  now  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  permanent,  if  slight,  upward  movement. 

In  the  meantime  official  British  Government  returns  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31  provide  sorry  reading  when  contrasted  with  similar  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1930,  during  which  foreign  trade,  moreover,  was  far  from 
good: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1930  Jan.-Mar.,  1931       Decrease     Per  Cent 


Imports   £283.503.128       £209,809.015       £  73.693.513  25.9 

Exports   164,132,305         103,316.166  60.786.139  37.0 

Re-exports   24,481,070  17.328.698  7,152.372  29.0 


Total   £472.116,503        £330,484.479        £141.632.024  30.0 


The  fall  in  the  level  of  prices,  estimated  at  about  16  per  cent,  which 
occurred  during  the  twelve  months,  is  obviously  accountable  for  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  total  decrease.  This  still  leaves  a  considerable  contraction 
in  the  volume  of  imports,  but  it  is  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  export  of  British 
products,  and  more  especially  of  British  manufactured  goods,  that  is  causing 
apprehension. 

While  the  falling-off  is  practically  universal,  it  seems  interesting  to  repro- 
duce the  following  figures  showing  the  shrinkage  in  quantities  of  several  of  the 
principal  staple  export  industries  of  the  country  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  three  calendar  years: — 


Three  Months  ended  March  31 

Exports  of  1929  1930  1931 

Cotton  piece  goods  .  .   sq.  yds.  1.039,383,000  894,046.100  438.410.300 

Cotton  yarns  lbs.  44,166.600  38.106.500  31.403.600 

Woollen  tissues  sq.  yds.  30.912.600  25.572.200  16.754.700 

Worsted  tissues  sq.  yds.  14.299.500  11.409.900  9.055.800 

Iron  and  steel  tons  1.151,404  983.847  481.187 

Coal  tons  13.125.958  15.012.511  10.416.201 
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Another,  and  equally  forcible,  indication  of  acute  industrial  depression  is 
the  drop  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  from  £78,262,598  to  £46,203,681, 
or  a  difference  of  £32,058,917. 

Lower  prices  are  obviously  responsible  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  decline  of  £21,500,000  in  the  value  of  imported  food.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
however,  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  received  during  the  first 
quarter.  The  extent  to  which  Soviet  Russia  is  now  invading  United  Kingdom 
markets  is  indicated  by  the  following  reproduction  of  import  figures  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  last  three  years: — 


Imports  of  Wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom 


Three  Months  ended  March  31 

1929  1930  1931 

From                                   Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)     321,912  5,788,947 

United  States                                             5,214,123  4,153,193  1.424,555 

Argentine  Republic                                     9.143,472  5.948.118  4,004,766 

British  India       102,983 

Australia                                                    2.730.248  3,542,162  4,286,114 

Canada                                                       8,197,684  5,693,825  5,577,477 

Other  countries                                             575.449  1,207.110  800,083 


Total   25,860,976       20,866,320  22,044,925 


In  the  case  of  its  associate,  wheat  flour,  the  undermentioned  table  shows 
that  Canada  is  holding  its  own  pretty  well  in  this  country: — 


Wheat  Flour  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 

Three  Months  ended  March  31 


1929 

1930 

1931 

From 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  29,953 

423,172 

197,013 

United  States  

  473,398 

778,002 

492,214 

Argentine  Republic  

  144,330 

145,580 

133,257 

  208,873 

214.965 

444.377 

  903,830 

822,723 

752,343 

  102,662 

160.299 

102,043 

2,544,741 

2,121,247 

CONTINENTAL   COMPETITION  IN   CHAIRS   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  23,  1931. — This  office  periodically  receives  inquiries  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  chairs  of  various  kinds,  chair  seats,  etc.,  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  profitable  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  a  course  of  years  it  has  been  found  that  home,  and  more  particu- 
larly continental,  competition  has  restricted  opportunities,  and  comparatively 
little  business  has  taken  place.  Recently,  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  conti- 
nental competition  has  increased  most  acutely. 

In  view  of  the  occasional  inquiries  that  are  received  from  Canada,  it  is 
thought  interesting  to  reproduce  the  following  extract  from  a  report  made  to 
this  office  by  a  London  firm  who  import  and  distribute  chairs  and  other  fur- 
niture, and  who  were  recently  consulted  upon  behalf  of  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer:— 

We  import  folding  chairs  from  the  Continent  which  cost  us  Is.  8d.  (41  cents)  delivered 
into  our  warehouse.  These  are  not,  of  course,  of  Canadian  quality,  but  there  are  many 
continental  folding  chairs  of  absolutely  first-class  workmanship  and  finish  to  be  had  at 
something  like  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  (61  to  73  cents).  The  price  which  you  mention  would  work  out 
at  6s.  3d.  ($1.52)  each  c.i.f.  London,  or  something  like  $1.55  into  our  place. 
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At  the  present  moment  kitchen  chairs,  bentwoods,  fete.,  are  being  shipped  here  from 
the  Continent  at  prices  which  can  only  be  described  as  cut-throat.  The  Swedish  chairs, 
made  entirely  of  birch  and  bearing  a  "piano"  finish,  are  now  being  sold  by  the  importers 
to  the  shops  iu  dozen  lots  at  3s.  9d.  (91  cents).  Recently  the  Russians  have  commenced 
flooding  this  market  with  bentwoods  with  a  full  16-inch  seat,  fitted  with  braces  and  nicely 
polished,  and  these  have  been  offered  us  at  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  each  c.i.f.  London,  completely 
assembled  and  packed  free. 

British  manufacturers  cannot  get  anywhere  near  these  figures,  and  we  are  afraid  Cana- 
dian makers  are  in  about  the  same  position. 

DEMAND  FOR  WOOD  LATHS  IN  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  20,  1931. — There  is  a  large  demand  throughout  Great 
Britain  for  imported  laths.  These  come  from  Northern  Europe,  and  the  dimen- 
sions differ  from  those  sold  in  the  Canadian  and  American  markets. 

The  main  sizes  of  plasterers'  laths  used  in  England  are  (in  inches)  lj  by 
■nj,  1  by  and  1J  by  jV  The  1|  inch  by  seems  to  be  a  popular  size  in 
the  Liverpool  area,  while  in  certain  other  districts,  particularly  the  south,  the 
preference  is  for  1  inch  by  \  inch.  The  usual  lengths  are  2^,  3,  3^,  and  4^  feet. 
Contracts  often  call  for  50  to  60  per  cent  of  4-foot  lengths  and  about  an  equal 
balance  of  3,  3J,  and  4^-  feet.  By  far  the  largest  demand  is  for  sawn  laths, 
although  there  is  a  limited  outlet  for  riven  or  hand-split  laths.  Originally  the 
plasterers'  laths  used  in  this  country  were  split  laths  made  by  English  firms 
from  imported  lathwood.  There  are  a  few  such  riven  laths  still  made  in 
England,  and  a  small  quantity  is  also  imported  from  Sweden,  but  the  trade  in 
this  type  has  dwindled  owing  to  its  much  higher  cost  in  comparison  with  the 
sawn  product.  The  advantage  claimed  for  hand-split  laths,  which  are  mainly 
used  for  high-class  jobs,  is  that,  being  split  with  the  grain,  they  are  tougher, 
and  that  they  hold  the  plaster  better. 

Sweden  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  sawn  plasterers'  laths,  followed  by 
Finland  and  Latvia.  Laths  from  these  sources  come  in  red  and  white  wood 
mixed,  packed  in  bundles  of  500  linear  feet,  on  which  basis  c.i.f.  quotations  are 
made.  Both  first  and  second  qualities  are  offered,  but  there  is  only  a  limited 
demand  for  second  grade.  Laths  for  this  market  must  be  well  manufactured, 
and  care  taken  to  avoid  tapered  ends,  and  too  many  large  knots. 

In  addition  to  plasterers'  laths,  there  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for 
roofing  laths,  or  slating  battens,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called  in  this 
market.  These  laths,  which  come  largely  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  are 
imported  chiefly  in  f-inch  thickness,  in  widths  of  1,  1^  and  2  inches.  There  is 
also  a  fair  outlet  for  f-inch  thickness  in  similar  widths.  Lengths  run  from 
9  feet  up,  ai^eraging  say  from  12  to  14  feet.  Usually  contracts  call  for  a  small 
percentage  of  6-  to  8-foot  lengths,  which  are  sold  at  two-thirds  of  the  regular 
price.   Slating  battens  are  sold  per  standard  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

Firms  interviewed  recently  as  to  the  prospects  for  Canadian  firms  com- 
peting in  this  trade,  providing  the  dimensions  in  demand  could  be  supplied, 
expressed  doubt  owing  to  the  extreme  price  competition  from  Sweden,  where 
the  industry  is  well  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  Gothenburg.  From  this  port 
shipments  can  be  made  the  year  round,  and  deliveries  made  to  the  English 
market  at  short  notice.  Finnish  shipments  are,  of  course,  more  confined  to 
cargo  lots  during  the  summer  season. 

In  spite  of  the  above  difficulties,  the  view  has  been  expressed  that  Eastern 
Canadian  spruce  laths  would  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
market  on  the  score  of  quality,  as  they  would  compare  favourably  with  European 
whitewood.    There  is,  however,  a  prejudice  in  this  trade  in  favour  of  redwood 
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laths,  which  are  claimed  to  be  tougher,  with  the  result  that  buyers  look  for  a 
good  percentage  of  laths  made  from  redwood  to  be  mixed  in  with  whitewood 
laths  in  each  shipment,  and  this  is  a  preference  that  would  have  to  be  overcome. 

The  usual  practice  of  doing  business  among  continental  exporters  is  to  be 
represented  in  this  country  by  timber  brokers  who  operate  on  a  2^-per-eent 
selling  commission  and  canvass  the  building  merchants.  Confidential  data  on 
current  prices  of  imported  laths  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  along  with  this  report,  for  the  benefit  of  any  interested 
Canadian  firms  who  are  also  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

SMOKED  AND  CURED  FISH  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  31,  1931. — Most  of  the  smoked  fish  sold  on  this  market 
is  obtained  regularly  from  the  United  Kingdom  fishing  ports,  where  curers  buy 
up  the  fish  which  has  not  been  required  by  the  fresh  fish  distributors.  The  fish 
is  then  marketed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  fresh  fish — i.e.  placed  on  the 
wholesale  markets  at  inland  points  or  shipped  to  large  retail  customers.  One 
wholesaler  stated  he  received  all  his  supplies  of  cured  fish  on  consignment,  sell- 
ing on  a  commission.  This  continuous  supply  of  fish  allows  lightly  cured  fish, 
which  keeps  for  two  or  three  days  after  curing,  to  be  sold  on  the  retail  markets 
even  in  the  absence  of  adequate  refrigeration  facilities. 

Cured  and  pale-cured  haddocks,  London  cut,  and,  in  some  cases,  fillets, 
sell  retail  at  from  6cl.  (12  cents)  to  8d.  (16  cents)  per  pound  according  to 
quality.  As  kippers  are  an  entirely  seasonal  trade,  and  the  product  is  a  light 
cure  from  fresh  fish,  there  is  no  possibility  of  supplies  being  received  from 
sources  outside  the  fishing  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Smoked  red  herrings  are  sold  in  most  shops  unpacked;  the  sale  of  packed 
is  very  limited.  Kippers  and  herrings  may  be  bought  on  the  wholesale  market 
at  5s.  ($1.21)  per  14-pound  box  and  lower.  Bloaters  are  lightly  salted  and  are 
very  cheap.  All  cured  fish  of  the  types  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  must  be 
small  and  not  heavily  salted.  Consequently  they  cannot  keep  more  than  a 
couple  of  days.  This  fact,  along  with  the  abundance  of  daily  fresh  fish  sup- 
plies, allows  little  opportunity  for  importations. 

A  steady  market  for  soft-cured  Newfoundland  cod  exists  in  the  West  of 
England;  the  main  competition  in  this  type  of  fish  is  from  Iceland,  but  the 
Icelandic  product  has  not  the  same  flavour,  and  is  usually  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
At  the  present  time,  both  are  offered  ex  quay  Liverpool  at  about  22s.  ($5.34 » 
per  cwt. 

Limited  quantities  of  boneless  salt  codfish  have  been  sold  in  this  market 
for  the  past  few  years  packed  in  1 -pound  cartons.  Originally,  a  small  amount 
was  supplied  from  Aberdeen  packers,  whose  interests  were  later  transferred  to 
a  Liverpool  firm,  and  who  now  draw  their  fish  from  Grimsby.  This  particular 
company  appears  to  supply  most  of  the  boneless  salt  cod  1 -pound  cartons  sold 
in  Liverpool.  The  chief  retailer  of  this  article  has  a  turnover  of  about  300 
boxes  a  week.  This  fish  is  hard-cured,  and  will  last  indefinitely.  Newfoundland 
sent  over  a  quantity  of  mild-cured  cod  in  a  similar  manner.  The  fish  was  of 
good  quality,  but  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  cure  had  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage. 
A  more  recent  shipment  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  at  present  only  the  English 
product  is  on  the  market,  and  is  being  retailed  at  Is.  (24  cents)  a  box. 

Hard-cured  salt  ling  and  cod  have  a  very  poor  sale  locally.  A  small-sized 
cod  is  retailed  to  certain  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  which  is 
very  large  in  Liverpool.   This  particular  cod  must  be  very  white,  about  1  pound 
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in  weight,  and  not  too  hard-cured.  Most  of  the  hard-cured  fish  is  exported  to 
l.atm  European  countries  and  to  South  America.  Liverpool  was  formerly  a 
big  centre  for  the  re-export  trade  in  hard-cured  cod,  but  as  much  of  the  business 
is  now  done  direct  between  producing  centres  and  importing  countries  in  the 
Wes1  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  only  one  firm  of 
importance  is  in  operation,  and  most  of  their  fish  is  from  Aberdeen.  The  cod 
and  ling  exported  is  packed,  according  to  one  exporter,  in  4-cwt.  casks  for 
the  West  Indies,  50-kilo  bales  for  Mediterranean  ports,  and  in  58-  and  29-kilo 
cases  tor  South  America.  A  fair  quantity  is  also  used  in  the  ships'  store  trade. 
Fish  sold  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  must 
not  be  less  than  18  inches  in  length,  sea-split  or  best  shore-split  and  hard-cured. 
The  price  received  for  ling  by  one  dealer  in  this  trade  was  £27  ($131.40)  per 
ton. 

Pickled  salmon,  split  pickled  herring,  and  pickled  mackerel  in  2-cwt. 
barrels  are  used  in  the  re-export  business.  The  prices  for  herring  are  about  27s. 
($6.56)  per  barrel  ex  quay  Liverpool. 

Any  shippers  of  cured  or  pickled  fish  who  wish  to  try  out  this  market  are 
advised  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool. 

MARKET  FOR  FISH  OIL  AND  FISH  MEAL  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  24,  1931. — Although  the  quantities  of  fish  oil  and  fish  meal 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  West  of  England  are  not  great,  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  these  commodities  for  use  for  feeding  purposes,  and  in 
addition  Bristol,  as  a  large  shipping  and  import  centre,  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
number  of  brokerage  houses  whose  activities  spread  extensively  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  demand  for  these  products  is  considerably  greater.  Over- 
production has  badly  affected  prices. 

FISH  OIL 

To  meet  the  market  requirements  fish  oil  must  be  light  in  colour,  of  sweet 
smell,  and  contain  a  minimum  of  fatty  acid  mixture  and  impurities.  Some 
confusion  exists  as  to  the  standard  required  to  make  fish  oil  eligible  for  sale  as 
oil  for  feeding  purposes.  Government  regulations  do  not  set  down  any  hard- 
and-fast  specification,  but  there  is  rigorous  insistence  that  the  vitamine  u  A  " 
and  "B'!  content  shall  be  specified.  The  vitamine  "A"  test  is  not  very  expen- 
sive; the  vitamine  "  B  "  test,  however,  costs  $100,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  making  them  is  harassing  to  brokers,  who  in  the  past  have  bought  largely 
on  odour,  appearance  and  other  superficial  tests  made  from  small  samples  sub- 
mitted by  overseas  producers.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Norwegian  and  other 
continental  offerings  are  accompanied  by  at  all  events  a  vitamine  "A"  test 
guaranteed  specification,  but  it  is  found  that  bulk  supplies  frequently  fail  to 
substantiate  the  vitamine  content  admittedly  shown  in  the  sample,  and  adjust- 
ments with  the  exporters  are  not  easy  to  make. 

The  prices  on  this  market  for  the  higher  grades  of  edible,  clear  fish  oil, 
accompanied  by  guaranteed  vitamine-eontent  specification,  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  offered  for  the  untested  and  darker  grades.  The  former  are 
priced  to-day  at  approximately  $140  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom or  Continental  port,  and  the  latter  at  approximately  $73. 

The  interest  is  chiefly  in  cod  and  pilchard  oils.  Although  dogfish  oil  is  as 
yet  unknown  in  this  district,  several  local  firms  are  interested  in  pursuing  its 
possibilities,  although  in  need  of  further  information  as  to  its  qualities  and  com- 
mercial or  feeding  uses. 
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It  might  well  repay  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  oil  to  have  their  samples 
and  quotations  accompanied  by  at  all  events  a  vitamine  "A"  test  guaranteed 
specification,  thereby  qualifying — provided  the  colour  is  sufficiently  light — for 
sale  into  the  edible  or  feeding  variety  under  the  British  Government  regulations. 

FISH  MEAL 

The  above  remarks  also  largely  apply  to  possibilities  on  this  market  for 
Canadian  fish  meal,  which  should  be  practically  white  in  colour  and  conform 
to  the  following  limits  of  composition  adopted  by  the  British  Association  of 
Fish  Meal  Manufacturers  and  embodied  in  the  Fertilizers  and  Feedstuff s  Act 
which  went  into  effect  in  1928:  Albuminoids,  not  less  than  55  per  cent;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  not  less  than  16  per  cent;  oil,  not  more  than  5  per  cent;  salt,  not 
more  than  4  per  cent. 

The  fish  meal  produced  by  leading  British  plants  is  guaranteed  to  conform 
to  the  following  analysis:  protein,  64-38;  calcium  phosphate,  18;  salt,  2;  fat 
or  oil,  1-92;  moisture,  8;  impurities  or  sand,  0-10. 

Dogfish  meal  is  practically  unknown,  but  might  be  acceptable  if  its  proper- 
ties were  better  known  to  brokers.  As  competition  for  consumption  in  this  area 
from  British  producers  of  fish  meal  is  keen,  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  handled 
by  Bristol  brokers  are  ultimately  delivered  to  the  Continent. 

TOMATO  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  8,  1931. — Although  in  certain  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Bahamas,  tomatoes  have  been  grown  and 
marketed  on  a  commercial  scale  for  some  years  past,  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  this  industry  has  been  taken  up  seriously  by  the  colonies  of  the  Eastern 
Group.  Until  last  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  the  Canadian 
market.  Production  is  at  present  confined  to  two  of  the  Windward  Islands — 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent — and  to  three  of  the  Leeward  Islands — Montserrat, 
Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

SHIPPING  SEASONS 

The  relative  newness  of  the  industry  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  as  yet 
what  the  shipping  period  for  tomatoes  will  be  from  each  of  these  islands.  Speak- 
ing generally,  shipments  will  not  begin  before  the  1st  of  October  and  they  will 
cease  prior  to  the  1st  of  June.  A  tentative  estimate  gives  the  following 
periods: — 


Grenada   November  to  March  or  April 

St.  Vincent   November  to  March  or  April 

Montserrat   October  to  June 

Antigua   November  to  April. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis   October  to  February,  or  later 


There  are  two  factors  which  will  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  crop 
periods — drought  and  hurricanes. 

AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES 

Weather  conditions  play  so  important  a  part  in  production  in  these  colonics 
that  no  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  available  supplies  until  the  industry  is 
firmly  established.  For  example,  it  was  anticipated  that  this  season  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  would  have  10,000  crates  of  20  pounds  each  available  for  export,  but  up 
to  the  middle  of  February  consignments  were  under  4,000  crates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  estimate  for  Montserrat  was  10,000  crates,  but  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
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ruary  13.783  crates  had  been  shipped,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  1st  of  June 
no  fewer  than  30,000  crates  will  have  been  exported.  No  estimates  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  likely  exports  from  Grenada  and  Antigua:  this  is  their  first 
year  and  it  is  probable  that  only  trial  orders  will  be  shipped.  Estimates  from 
the  colonies  for  the  present  season  total  41,000  crates  or  820,000  pounds,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  next  season  there  will  be  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  these 
figures. 

PRICES   AND  MARKETING 

Most  of  the  tomatoes  are  being  shipped  to  Canada  under  contract  prices, 
the  growers  receiving  a  percentage  of  all  net  profits  made  by  sales  in  Canada. 
The  contract  price  was  first  set  at  6  cents  and  5  cents  per  pound,  but  in  view 
of  certain  tariff  changes  these  were  reduced  in  each  case  by  1  cent  per  pound. 
It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  price  of  4  cents  per  pound  to  the  grower,  the  latter's 
net  receipts — after  packing  and  grading  and  other  charges  are  met — are  2-3 
cents  per  pound. 

On  each  of  the  islands  a  central  packing  house,  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  local  government,  has  been  established,  and  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  iigriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  in  Trinidad.  The  fruit  is  brought  in  by  the  grower,  graded 
according  to  size  and  condition,  packed  in  20-pound  packages,  and  delivered 
to  the  transportation  company  for  forwarding  to  the  consignee — thus  ensuring 
one  of  the  most  important  needs,  uniformity  of  packing  and  grading. 

One  great  need  of  these  islands  is  adequate  cold  storage  facilities.  With 
shipments  going  forward  only  once  a  fortnight  the  loss  in  overripe  fruit  is  con- 
siderable. Some  of  the  colonies,  however,  are  equipped  with  refrigerated  space, 
and  in  some  others  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  this  want. 

GERMAN   MARKET   FOR   FISH   AND   FISH  PRODUCTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  2,  1931.— The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  fish  and 
fish  products  to  the  German  market  are  restricted  chiefly  on  account  of  two 
factors,  viz:  (1)  the  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  fish  from  the  German  fisheries; 
and  (2)  the  relatively  low  consumption  of  fish  among  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  would  appear  desirable  to  first  deal 
with  these  two  factors  before  considering  the  kinds  of  fish  products  which 
Canada  might  be  able  to  export  to  Germany. 

GERMAN  FISHERIES 

The  principal  sources  of  fish  supply  for  the  German  fisheries  are  the  North 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds.  The  chief  kinds  of 
fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea  are  white  fish  such  as  cod,  haddock,  ling,  and  hali- 
but; herrings;  and  flat  fish  such  as  plaice,  sole,  turbot,  and  brill.  In  the  Baltic, 
salmon,  haddock,  herrings,  flounders,  and  turbot  comprise  the  principal  catches. 
Many  kinds  of  freshwater  fish  are  caught  in  the  German  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds,  but  the  most  important  from  the  economic  standpoint  are  such  fish  as 
carp,  tench,  pike,  eels,  trout,  and  salmon  (Rhine  salmon) .  Carp  and  tench  are 
bred  on  a  large  scale  in  ponds. 

The  fresh  sea-fish  landed  are  mostly  sold  by  auction  in  the  different 
markets  at  the  principal  coast  ports.  The  catch  of  herrings,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  quantity  caught  on  the  British  and  Norwegian  coasts  and  imported 
in  the  fresh  state,  are  used  very  largely  in  the  numerous  canning  and  smoking 
factories,  which  are  chiefly  located  in  such  centres  as  Altona,  Hamburg,  Cux- 
haven,  Geestemunde,  and  Schlutup.    About  240,000  barrels  a  year  of  cured 
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herrings  are  caught  and  salted  on  board  by  German  drifters.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable importation  of  cured  herrings  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Norway. 

The  nets  used  in  the  German  North  Sea  and  Baltic  fisheries  are  mostly 
trawl  drag-nets,  while  drift-nets  are  also  employed  for  catching  herrings  and 
salmon.  The  hook  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  salmon  fishery 
and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  fishermen  are  paid  principally  by  a  small  fixed  wage  and  a  percentage 
on  the  fish  caught. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  boats  are  nearly  all  steam-  or  motor-propelled.  In 
the  North  Sea  trawlers  with  engines  of  from  300  to  600  horse-power  and  motor 
boats  of  from  20  to  100  horse-power  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  fleet.  In  the 
Baltic  the  fishery  is  exclusively  conducted  from  motor  boats  or  cutters  of  the 
same  horse-power  as  those  employed  in  the  North  Sea.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
coastal  fishery  on  both  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  coasts  carried  on  from  coastal 
fishing  boats. 

FISHING  FLEET 

The  German  fishing  fleet  on  January  1,  1930,  was  comprised  of  356  steam 
trawlers,  of  which  five  were  motor-propelled;  134  vessels  of  the  herring  fishery, 
consisting  of  5  steamers,  64  steam  drifters,  49  motor  drifters,  and  16  sailing 
drifters;  128  deep-sea  motor  cutters;  and  about  12,000  coastal  fishing  boats, 
cutters,  and  open  boats,  of  which  some  2,000  are  on  the  North  Sea  coast  and  the 
balance  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

The  trawlers  are  operated  by  fourteen  limited  companies  and  nineteen 
private  enterprises.  The  largest  company  is  the  "  Nordsee,"  Deutsche  Hochsee- 
fisherei  Bremen-Cuxhaven  A.-G.,  which  in  1929  owned  117  steam  trawlers  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  fishing  enterprises  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  steam 
trawlers  range  between  200  and  300  tons  with  engines  of  from  300  to  600  horse- 
power. 

The  herring  fishery  is  conducted  by  nine  companies.  One  of  these  com- 
panies has  five  steamers  and  seven  drifters  and  the  others  from  nine  to  twenty- 
two  drifters. 

The  deep-sea  motor  cutters  use  chiefly  trawl  drag-nets  and  catch  plaice, 
herrings,,  and  sprats.  Most  of  the  motor  cutters  operate  from  the  lower  Elbe 
and  supply  the  auction  markets  of  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

CATCH  OF  FISH 

The  German  Statistical  Office  has  estimated  that  the  total  catch  of  the 
German  sea  and  coastal  fisheries  in  1929  amounted  to  292,007,000  kg.  of  fish 
of  a  total  value  of  RM. 79,668,000.  In  Canadian  equivalents  these  totals  repre- 
sent 642,415,400  pounds  of  fish  and  a  value  of  $18,968,570. 

Of  the  total  catch,  the  steam  trawlers  contributed  over  two-thirds  or  451,- 
880,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  $12,547,600.  The  catch  of  cod  by  steam  trawlers 
amounted  to  106,700,000  pounds,  that  of  herrings  to  149,600,000  pounds,  and 
that  of  haddock  to  73,150,000  pounds.  The  other  principal  kinds  of  fish  caught 
were  coal  fish  or  green  cod,  Norway  haddock,  and  plaice.  The  catch  of  halibut 
totalled  1,012,678  pounds.  In  addition,  German  trawlers  landed  103,400,000 
pounds  of  fish  in  British  (principally  Aberdeen)  and  Dutch  harbours. 

The  next  largest  contribution  is  that  of  the  coastal  fishery,  which  amounted 
to  128,700,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  $3,881,000.  Of  this,  the  catch  off  the  North 
coast  amounted  to  59,620,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,095,000,  and  that  off  the 
Baltic  coast  to  69,080,000  pounds  valued  at  $2,786,000.  The  contribution  of 
the  coastal  fishery  includes  fish  caught  in  coastal  waters  by  deep-sea  motor 
cutters. 
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These  motor  cutters  were  estimated  to  have  contributed  in  1929  a  total  of 
9  10.000  pounds  of  deep-sea  fish  valued  at  $309,500.  Including  the  fish  caught 
in  coastal  waters,  the  catch  of  the  deep-sea  motor  cutters  may  be  estimated  at 
around  22.500,000  pounds. 

The  herring  fishery  in  1929  yielded  55,880,000  pounds  of  a  total  value  of 
$2,238,000.  The  total  quantity  of  cured  herrings  amounted  to  238,200  barrels, 
which  was  about  18  per  cent  of  the  German  consumption  of  salted  herrings  in 
that  year. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  catch 
of  fresh  herrings  is  consumed  by  the  canning  and  smoking  plants.  In  addition, 
the  dried- cod  works  and  the  fish-meal  factories  are  also  consumers  of  sea  fish 
from  the  German  fisheries.  In  1929  the  dried-cod  works  received  6,027,437 
pounds  of  fresh  fish  and  the  fish-meal  factories  9,065,951  pounds  of  fish  offal 
and  whole  fish.  Exports  of  dried  cod  from  Germany  in  1929  amounted  to 
1,427,800  pounds,  Portugal  and  Brazil  being  the  chief  markets. 

FRESH  FISH  VALUES 

The  prices  for  fresh  fish  sold  at  the  German  auctions  fluctuate  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  demand  and  supply.  There  are  six  large  fish  auction 
markets  on  the  North  Sea  coast — at  Wesermiinde,  Cuxhaven,  Altona,  Hamburg, 
Bremerhaven,  and  Emden.  The  following  table  shows  the  turnover  at  the  prin- 
cipal fish  auctions  in  1929: — 

In  Million  Value 


Lbs.  $ 

Wesermiinde   229.8  6,930,000 

Cuxhaven   127.5  3,170,000 

Altona   107.0  3,000,000 

Hamburg   26.4  1,200,000 

Bremerhaven   18.8  500.000 

Emden   1.8  50,000 


The  Cuxhaven  fish  market  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  German  auction 
fish  markets.  Of  the  total  turnover  at  the  Cuxhaven  auctions  in  1929,  steam 
trawlers  delivered  110,770,000  pounds;  deep-sea  motor  cutters,  13,200,000 
pounds;  and  coastal  fishing  boats,  3,300,000  pounds.  Of  the  fish  delivered  by 
steam  trawlers  in  1929,  69,850,000  pounds  represented  North  Sea  fish  and  the 
balance  Iceland  and  White  Sea  fish.  By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  fish  delivered 
by  Iceland  and  White  Sea  trawlers  is  disposed  of  at  the  Wesermiinde  auction 
market. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FISH 

The  importation  into  Germany  of  fresh  and  prepared  sea  fish  in  1929 
amounted  to  734,203,800  pounds  of  a  total  value  of  $29,782,000.  Herrings 
comprised  approximately  87  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  62-6  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  this  importation,  334,840,000  pounds  of  fresh  herrings  and 
283,360,000  pounds  of  salted  herrings  having  been  imported  during  the  year 
stated.  The  fresh  herrings  are  mostly  imported  for  the  use  of  the  canning  and 
smoking  factories.  The  importation  of  other  fresh  sea  fish  in  1929  amounted 
to  59,620,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  $3,476,000.  A  proportion  of  this  import 
would  also  be  consumed  by  the  smoking  plants,  although  most  of  the  above 
quantity  consisted  of  fresh  fish  from  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Denmark 
and  Holland  and  of  frozen  salmon  and  other  expensive  kinds  of  fish.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  importation  of  sea  fish  in  1929  was  comprised  of  28,160,000  pounds 
of  cured  fish  other  than  salted  herrings  and  the  same  quantity  of  canned  fish, 
chiefly  sardines.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  review  of  German  fish  imports 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  sea  fish  consumed  in  the  fresh  state  by  the  German 
population  is  supplied  by  the  domestic  fisheries. 
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GERMAN  CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH 

The  total  exports  of  fresh  and  prepared  sea  fish  from  Germany  in  1929 
amounted  to  72,237,000  pounds  of  a  value  of  $3,167,000,  so  that  the  import 
surplus  in  that  year  came  to  661,966,800  pounds  and  a  value  of  $26,615,000. 
When  to  this  import  surplus  is  added  the  catch  of  the  German  sea  and  coastal 
fisheries,  amounting  to  642,415,400  pounds,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  consump- 
tion of  sea  fish  in  Germany  in  1929  was  1,304,382,200  pounds.  From  this  total 
there  should  be  deducted  around  8,800,000  pounds  of  fish  converted  into  fish 
meal.  Since  the  population  of  Germany  amounts  to  about  62,500,000,  it  may 
be  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  sea  fish  and  the  products  thereof  in  1929 
amounted  to  20-7  pounds  per  capita. 

Statistical  data  regarding  the  catch  and  consumption  of  freshwater  fish 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  according  to  a  memorandum  tabled  in  the 
Reichstag  a  few  years  ago,  the  annual  consumption  of  freshwater  fish  amounts 
to  4-4  pounds  per  capita.  The  total  fish  consumption  in  Germany  therefore 
is  around  25  pounds  a  year  per  head  of  population,  whereas  the  average  German 
is  estimated  to  consume  114-4  pounds  of  meat  a  year. 

The  Germans  cannot  be  described  as  a  fish-eating  people.  The  consump- 
tion of  fresh  sea  fish  among  the  working  classes  is  very  small  outside  of  the 
coastal  cities  and  towns.  Hardly  any  fresh  sea  fish  is  consumed  by  the  working 
population  of  the  thickly  settled  industrial  districts  of  the  Ruhr  area — Berlin, 
and  Saxony.  Herrings  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  kind  of  sea  fish  extensively 
consumed  in  Germany,  but  they  are  mostly  eaten  in  the  cured,  smoked,  or 
canned  state.  In  1929  a  total  of  1,342,901  barrels  of  salted  herrings  and  around 
437,000,000  pounds  of  herrings  in  other  forms  were  consumed  in  Germany. 

Fresh  sea  fish  is  chiefly  regarded  in  the  interior  of  Germany  as  a  delicacy 
or  as  a  food  for  the  more  well-to-do  classes.  It  does  not  enter  to  any  extent  into 
the  diet  of  the  lower  middle  classes  and  still  less  appeals  to  the  working  popu- 
lation. The  consumption  being  relatively  small,  the  costs  of  distribution  are 
correspondingly  increased,  and  retailers  in  the  interior  towns  have  to  include 
in  their  prices  a  considerable  margin  to  compensate  for  losses  through  the 
deterioration  of  unsold  fish. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  total  population  of  Germany  are  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  religious  customs 
of  the  people  would  serve  to  promote  the  consumption  of  sea  fish.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  a  taste  for  sea  fish  could  be  developed  among  the  working  classes, 
but  up  to  the  present  the  average  German  Roman  Catholic  has  preferred  to 
eat  on  fast  days  freshwater  fish  such  as  carp,  tench,  pike,  or  eels,  prepared 
herrings,  or  some  substitute  for  meat  other  than  fresh  sea  fish,  such  as  farin- 
aceous foods. 

PROPAGANDA  TO  POPULARIZE  FISH 

The  German  Government  and  the  fishing  companies  have  made  consider- 
able efforts  at  various  times  to  extend  the  market  for  fresh  sea  fish.  Great 
progress  has  been  accomplished  since  the  war  in  arrangements  for  the  freezing 
of  fish  and  for  the  transport  of  frozen  fish  to  consuming  centres  in  the  interior, 
but  the  cost  of  distribution  still  remains  too  high  to  permit  of  an  extensive  sale. 

The  German  railways  have  assisted  the  fishing  interests  through  the  grant- 
ing of  special  reduced  freight  rates  and  the  introduction  of  more  rapid  transport 
from  the  fishing  ports  to  the  interior. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  a  more  extensive  sale  of  sea  fish  appears  to  remain 
in  the  prejudice  against  fish  as  a  substitute  for  a  regular  meat  diet.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  overcome  this  prejudice  by  well-organized  propaganda  in  1lir 
form  of  newspaper  and  poster  advertising,  educational  literature,  and  practical 
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demonstrations,  such  as  the  establishment  of  fried  fish  shops  on  the  English 
pattern.  The  necessity  of  improving  the  quality  and  of  retailing  the  fish  in  a 
form  ready  for  cooking  has  also  not  been  overlooked.  In  1929  the  Government 
granted  the  deep-sea  fishing  industry  a  subsidy  of  $83,300  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  sale  of  fish,  and  this  sum  was  expended  on  intelligent  propa- 
ganda. 

The  efforts  to  extend  the  market  for  the  products  of  the  German  sea  and 
coastal  fisheries  have  been  meeting  with  some  success,  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sea  fish  increased  from  17-2  pounds  in  1925  to  20-7  pounds  in  1929. 

KINDS  OF  FISH  IMPORTED 

The  taste  for  sea  fish  not  yet  having  been  cultivated  among  the  masses  of 
the  German  people,  it  follows  that  there  are  no  large  imports  of  foreign  fish  to 
supplement  the  supplies  from  the  domestic  fisheries. 

The  chief  exceptions  are  those  already  indicated,  viz.  salted  herrings  and 
fresh  herrings,  the  latter  being  chiefly  used  in  the  canning  and  smoking  factories. 
Certain  other  kinds  of  fish  are  imported  for  smoking  purposes.  Among  these 
are  mild-cured  salmon  and  frozen  eels,  both  of  which  products  are  shipped  to 
Germany  from  Canada. 

There  is  a  regular  importation  of  frozen  salmon.  Frozen  sturgeon  has  been 
imported  from  Russia.  The  remainder  of  the  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  is 
chiefly  comprised  of  shipments  from  neighbouring  countries  such  as  Denmark 
and  Holland. 

The  importation  of  canned  fish  mostly  consists  of  sardines  and  little  fish 
in  oil  from  Portugal  and  Norway.  There  is  also  a  fairly  considerable  importa- 
tion of  canned  lobsters  and  of  Japanese  canned  crab  meat.  The  imports  of 
canned  salmon  into  Germany  are  restricted  by  the  high  duty. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  statistics  of  the  quantities  of  fresh- 
and  salt-water  fish  and  fish  products  imported  into  Germany  during  the  last 
two  calendar  years: — 

German  Imports  of  Fish  and  Fish  Products 


1929  1930 

Freshwater  fish —  Lb.  Lb. 

Carp,  living  and  not  living  .'.   3.705,900  3,816,780 

Eels,  tench,  etc.,  living   5.158,340  5,666,100 

Eels,  tench,  etc.,  not  living,  also  frozen..    ..  12.244.100  11,756,800 

Fresh  water  crabs  and  meat  thereof   1,428,240  1,211,760 

Saltwater  fish — 

Herrings,  sprats  and  brisling,  fresh   334,852,320  334,611,860 

Haddock,  cod,  etc.,  fresh   59,579,960  57,115,520 

Salted  herring?   283,351,860  254.482.800 

Salted  salmon   4.871.280  3,241.700 

Anchovies   5.206,740  6,543,240 

Dried  and  salted  cod   1,093,400  1,073,160 

Other  fish,  cured  or  finely  prepared,  except 

canned   17,028,660  14,672.400 

Caviar    178,420  128,920 

Sardines   and   other   canned   fish,   except  lob- 
sters and  crabs   28,224.020  26.043.840 

Oysters   756.360  842.820 

Sea  mussels   5,597,240  3,992,560 

Lobsters    and    crayfish,    living   or    not,  also 

cannrd   222,640  590.260 

Crabs,  living  or  not,  also  canned   493,900  323,620 

Sea  crabs,  lobsters  and  mussels,  simply  pre- 
pared  43,120  27.280 

Fish  oil    264.378,180  365.000.020 

Fish  fat   295,460  365,200 

Fish  meal   260,627,180  227,798,120 
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The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  freshwater  fish  shown  in  the  above  table  came 
from  European  countries.  Soviet  Russia  was  the  largest  supplier  in  1930  of 
"  eels,  tench,  and  other  fresh-water  fish,  not  living,  also  frozen."  Under  this 
head  there  were  imports  last  year  of  623,260  pounds  from  Canada  and  403,920 
pounds  from  the  United  States.  Canada  also  supplied  65,340  pounds  of  live 
eels. 

Great  Britain  and  Norway  supplied  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  of  fresh 
herrings,  with  smaller  quantities  imported  from  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Denmark.   No  imports  were  shown  as  coming  from  countries  outside  of  Europe. 

Denmark  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  last  year's  imports  of  fresh 
sea  fish  other  than  herrings,  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  imported  coming 
from  that  country.  Plaice,  cod,  haddock,  flounders,  and  mackerel  were  the 
principal  kinds  of  fish  imported  from  Denmark.  The  other  chief  sources  of 
supply  were  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. No  imports  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  have  been  shown 
separately  under  this  head  for  the  last  two  years. 

Of  the  imports  of  salted  herrings,  two-thirds  came  last  year  from  Great 
Britain,  with  Holland  and  Norway  the  only  other  important  sources  of  supply. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  salted  salmon 
imported  into  Germany  last  year,  a  total  of  2,615,800  pounds  being  shown  as 
having  been  imported  from  that  country  as  compared  with  74,140  pounds  from 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Canadian  salted  salmon  was 
included  among  the  imports  credited  to  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year 
405,460  pounds  of  salted  salmon  were  imported  from  Japan  and  99,880  pounds 
from  Soviet  Russia. 

The  anchovies  imported  into  Germany  last  year  came  almost  entirely  from 
Holland,  and  the  dried  and  salted  cod  from  Norway.  European  countries  only 
figured  as  sources  of  supply  for  the  "  other  fish,  cured  or  finely  prepared,  except 
canned."   Caviar  was  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Soviet  Rusia. 

Sardines  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  canned  fish  imported  into  Germany,  and 
of  the  imports  given  in  the  above  table  Portugal  supplied  by  far  the  largest 
quantity,  followed  by  Norway  and  Spain.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
under  this  head  amounted  last  year  to  456,280  pounds,  and  those  from  Canada 
to  134,640  pounds.  Imports  of  canned  salmon  would  be  included  in  these  figures. 
The  imports  of  canned  fish  from  Soviet  Russia  in  1930  amounted  to  158,840 
pounds,  and  those  from  Japan  to  58,080  pounds. 

Most  of  the  oysters  imported  into  Germany  last  year  came  from  Holland, 
but  some  were  also  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  The  other 
sea  mussels  came  almost  entirely  from  Holland. 

The  imports  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  including  canned  lobster  and  crab  meat, 
are  given  under  three  headings  in  the  German  statistics.  Norway  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply  with  270,380  pounds,  while  Japan  shipped  262,680  pounds  of 
crab  meat.  Imports  of  canned  lobster  from  Newfoundland  amounted  to  170,060 
pounds,  and  those  from  Canada  to  only  25,520  pounds,  since,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Canada  and  Germany,  Canadian  lobsters  are 
subject  to  a  considerably  higher  duty  than  those  from  Newfoundland. 

Fish  oil  was  chiefly  imported  into  Germany  last  year  from  Spitzbergen, 
Newfoundland,  and  Norway,  but  many  other  countries  also  supplied  small 
quantities,  including  77,440  pounds  from  the  United  States.  No  imports  of  fish 
oil  from  Canada  were  given  in  last  year's  statistics. 

Norway  and  Great  Britain  supply  the  bulk  of  the  fish  meal  imported  into 
Germany,  but  the  German  statistics  for  1930  show  an  import  of  11,831,820 
pounds  of  fish  meal  from  the  United  States  and  3,158,540  pounds  from  Canada, 
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GERMAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

M,  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  18,  1931. — There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Germany  that  the 
worst  is  over.  Under  the  quiet  but  firm  guidance  of  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 
menl — Dr.  Briining — the  Reichstag,  before  adjournment  for  a  long  recess, 
passed  expeditiously  all  the  more  pressing  measures  placed  before  it. 

Statistics  just  published  show  that  the  internal  and  foreign  debt  of  the 
Reich,  states,  and  municipalities  increased  even  in  the  second  half  of  last  year. 
The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Reich  at  December  31,  1930,  excluding  the 
valorized  pre-war  and  war  debts,  amounted  to  6,622  million  reichsmarks  com- 
pared with  6,200  millions  as  at  June  30,  1930.  There  was  little  change  in  the 
debt  of  the  states;  their  short-term  foreign  debt  amounted  to  125  million  reichs- 
marks. The  debts  of  the  large  cities,  however,  increased  from  4,500  to  over 
5,000  million  reichsmarks.  Of  these,  1,645  million  or  30  million  more  than  in 
the  previous  year  are  either  medium-  or  short-term  debts. 

industry 

During  the  past  five  years  no  other  country  has  surpassed  Germany  in  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  reorganize  and  re-establish  her  economic  struc- 
ture. The  primary  aims  have  been  to  reduce  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion and  to  increase  efficiency  all  around.  This  has  involved  the  introduction 
of  the  most  modern  labour-saving  machinery  and  devices,  one  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  which  has  been  to  overcrowd  the  labour  market.  It  is  argued  that, 
taking  a  long  view,  the  result  will  be  beneficial:  by  reducing  costs  and  prices, 
demand  will  be  stimulated  and  the  capacity  for  employment  thus  expanded. 
For  a  period  prior  to  the  last  eighteen  months  German  industry  was  running 
near  to  capacity,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  unusually  active  domestic 
demand  financed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  foreign  loans.  During  the  latter 
period,  however,  inland  business  has  slumped,  while  the  general  world  depres- 
sion has  precluded  expansion  in  foreign  markets.  Production,  turnover,  and 
activity  have  continued  to  decline,  and  conditions  are  stagnant.  Home  markets 
are  as  unfavourable  as  are  international,  and  the  credit  stringency  hampers 
the  construction  of  products  in  which  the  expenditure  of  large  capital  is 
involved,  especially  building.  Industries  producing  goods  for  final  consumption 
are  depressed  by  the  general  reduction  in  purchasing  power.  Declining  prices 
and  uncertainty  as  to  future  developments  have  curtailed  demand  to  a  greater 
extent  than  seems  warranted;  as  the  influences  weaken  which  have  promoted 
this  reserve,  arrears  will  have  to  be  made  up. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  number  of  unemployed  representing  nearly 
8  per  cent  of  her  total  population,  Germany  is  facing  an  unemployment  problem 
greater  in  magnitude  than  any  since  the  stabilization  of  her  currency.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  unemployed  at  various  periods  of  the  present 
year  compared  with  the  same  periods  of  1930,  and  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
compaiative  slowness  with  which  the  situation  becomes  alleviated  this  year:  — 

•   Statistics  of  Unemployment  in  Germany 


1930  1931 

January  31   3.217.600  4.S86.900 

February  15    3.321,000  4.991.000 

February  28    3.365,800  4.971.800 

March  15    3.279,000  4,980.000 

March  31   3.040,800  4,756,000 


BANKING  AND  SHARE  MARKET 

AYhereas  the  principal  German  banks  all  maintained  their  dividends 
unchanged  in  1929,  they  have  made  the  following  substantial  reductions  in  the 
1930  dividends,  due  mainly  to  the  serious  effect  of  the  collapse  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  prices:  — 
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1929  1930 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Deutsche  Bank  und  Disconto  Gesellschaft                                        10  6 

Dresdncr  Bank                                                                                }0  6 

Darmstiidter  und  National  Bank                                                      J*  ° 

Commerz  und  Privat  Bank  •                        jl  * 

Berliner  Handelsgesellsehaft                                                            !2  8 

Reichscreditgesellsehaft                                                                        8  \ 

Banner  Bankverein                                                                         10  8 

The  foundation  of  the  International  Mortgage  Bank  in  Basle,  and  the 
general  support  promised  to  it  by  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  German  money  and  exchange  markets. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  mark  last  month  was  caused  not  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  bank,  but  also  by  the  influx  of  new  capital  through  foreign 
purchases  of  securities.  The  result  has  been  a  fall  in  interest  rates,  and  day- 
to-day  money  during  the  first  half  of  April  was  available  at  4i  to  6^  per  cent 
as  against  8  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February.  The  private  discount  rate  was 
4f  per  cent  as  against  4|  per  cent,  and  month-to-month  money  was  5  to  6i  per 
cent  against  7  per  cent.    The  price  of  long-term  loans  has  remained  the  same. 

While  necessary  conditions  to  a  rapid  recovery  are  not  yet  present,  the 
rise  in  the  German  exchange  and  share  markets  has  been  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  The  return  of  foreign  capital  for  investment,  though  gradual,  is 
evidence  of  a  renewed  confidence  abroad  in  the  political  and  economic  stability 
of  Germany,  and  that  conditions  are  being  more  favourably  regarded.  The 
market  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the  purchases  of  small  capitalists  who  had 
fought  shy  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ever  since  the  elections. 

The  improvement  in  the  share  market  is  illustrated  by  the  following  com- 
parative quotations  of  a  few  of  the  principal  securities: — 

Lowest 

Dec.  31       Jan.-Feb.      Apr.  14 
1930  1931  1931 

Reichsbank   228  221  273 

Darmstadter  und  Nationalbank   144  134  149 

Haniburg-Amerika  Linie   63  52  74 

Karstadt  A.G   G7  56  65 

Allgemeine  Elektrizitatsgesellsehaft   92  83  116 

I.G.  Farbenindustrie   125  111  155 

TRADE 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  German  trade  statistics  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930: — 

Imports  Exports 

1930             1931  1930  1931 
Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Live  animals                                   27.026           12,644  5,017  6.142 

Food  and  drink                ..  ..       759,209          389,086  88,427  50,242 

Raw  products  and  semi-manu- 
factured goods                     1,158.028         707,783  427,843  300,725 

Finished  goods                             342,175         228,095  1,470,123  1,101,053 

Total  merchandise  .  .  .  .  2.286,438  1.337,608  1,991.410  1,458,162 
Precious  metals   187,599  106,156  6,454  4,444 

Total   2,474,037       1,443,764       1,997,864  1,462,606 

(Table  does  not  include  reparations  deliveries  in  kind) 

It  is  noted  that  the  totals  for  the  present  year  are  much  less  than  for  1930, 
mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  world  prices,  but  while  there  was  an  unfavourable 
balance  for  the  period  in  1930  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  present  year  of  18,842 
thousand  reichsmarks. 

The  totals  for  the  March  returns  are  also  available,  and  show  the  largest 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  for  many  months  (218,000  thousand  reichs- 
marks) after  an  adjustment  to  cover  certain  overlapping  import  returns.  This 
gives  a  favourable  balance  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  of  236,842  thousand 
reichsmarks. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  great  effort  that  is  being  made  by  Germany 
to  maintain  production  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg  April  23,  1931. — Following  a  visit  to  Moscow  by  a  delegation  of 
German  industrialists,  a  Commission  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the 
Soviet  Union  visited  Berlin  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  German 
industry  means  for  further  expanding  German-Russian  trade.  The  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  was  reached  on  April  14,  when  a  special  agreement  was 
concluded  whereby  the  Germans  offered  more  favourable  terms  to  Soviet 
Russia  than  those  previously  granted,  to  attract  the  purchase  of  goods  up  to  a 
total  value  of  300  million  reichsmarks  ($71,428,571),  in  addition  to  any  business 
already  concluded. 

Under  this  agreement  goods  must  be  ordered  between  April  15  and  August 
31,  1931,  and  are  subject  to  the  following  credit  conditions: — 

(a)  For  orders  on  which  formerly  twelve  months'  credits  wiere  granted:  20  per  cent 
deposit  by  bills  of  exchange  with  order  extending  from  the  time  of  delivery  plus  thirteen 
months;  55  per  cent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending  over  thirteen  months; 
25  per  cent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending  over  a  period  of  seventeen  months. 
Average  credit,  fourteen  months. 

(b)  For  orders  on  which  formerly  eighteen  months'  credits  were  granted:  20  per  cent 
deposit  by  bills  of  exchange  with  order  extending  from  the  time  of  delivery  plus  twenty 
months;  55  per  cent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty 
months;  25  per  cent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  months.    Average  credit,  twenty-one  months. 

(c)  For  orders  on  which  formerly  twenty-four  months'  credits  were  granted:  20  per 
cent  deposit  by  bills  of  exchange  with  order  extending  from  the  time  of  delivery  plus 
twenty-seven  months;  50  per  cent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  months;  30  per  cfent  by  bills  of  exchange  upon  delivery  extending 
over  a  period  of  thirty-three  months.    Average  credit,  28-8  months. 

Interest  is  due  quarterly  and  is  payable  in  cash  or  by  a  six  months'  bill  of 
exchange  at  the  buyer's  option.  For  all  payments  made  by  bill  of  exchange, 
the  buyer  is  to  pay  2  per  cent  interest  more  than  the  German  reichsbank  rate 
of  discount.  Acceptances  are  to  remain  free  of  interest  for  the  first  three 
months  of  their  term,  while  the  German  Reichsbank  rate  of  discount  on  the 
date  of  the  acceptance  is  final. 

WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  Swiss  franc  equals  19-5  Canadian  cents;  1  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  April  21,  1931. — During  the  first  quarter  of  1931  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  into  Switzerland  totalled  119,465  metric  tons  with  a  value  of 
21,707,676  frs.  in  comparison  with  147,555  metric  tons  valued  at  31,068,607  frs. 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1930  and  94,545  tons  at  26,455,653  frs.  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  same  year. 

Canada  has  retained  its  position  as  the  principal  source  of  supply,  although 
imports  from  Russia  have  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Imports 
by  weight  and  value  from  the  sources  of  supply  during  the  period  October- 
December,  1930,  and  January-March,  1931,  were  as  follows: — 


Oct.-Dec,  1930  Jan.-Mar..  1931 

Country  of  Origin             Met.  Tods  Sw.  Frs.  Met.  Tons  Sw.  Frs. 

Germany  . .                                     1,036  179,741  1,012  143.213 

Hungary                                          3,901  701.649  3,281  483.278 

Jugoslavia                                          281  48.568  314  45.974 

Canada                                           71,930  15.825,636  69,484  13,368,201 

United  States                                46,637  9,880.914  11,423  2,110.609 

Argentina                                        1,776  341,773  2.521  427,930 

Australia..                                          154  33.910  388  57.985 

Eur.  Russia                                    17,710  3.310,652  29,947  4,897.048 

Roumania                                        3,854  733,790  1,082  171.521 

Total                                    147.355  31.068,607  119,465  21,707,696 
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During  the  years  1927  to  1930  inclusive  the  total  importations  of  wheat 
into  Switzerland  have  averaged  464,323  metric  tons,  with  domestic  production 
approximating  119,616  tons,  thus  making  a  yearly  consumption  of  roughly 
585,939  metric  tons. 

In  1915,  when  Switzerland  was  faced  with  a  shortage  of  bread  owing  to 
the  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the  war,  the  Government  took  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  purchase  of  wheat  and  flour.  This  monopoly  as  far  as  the  former 
product  is  concerned  was  not  relinquished  until  June  30,  1929,  when  private 
trading  was  resumed  after  a  system  had  been  worked  out  whereby  domestic 
growers  of  wheat  were  to  be  subsidized  by  the  State  in  order  that  the  inland 
production  which  had  been  nurtured  during  the  fourteen  years  of  the  monopoly 
regime  might  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  in  the  face  of  competition  from  other 
countries  which  could  produce  wheat  more  cheaply  than  Switzerland. 

As  far  as  flour  is  concerned,  an  embargo  remains  in  effect  which  prohibits 
its  importation  and  gives  the  domestic  millers  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  There 
are  roughly  thirty  flour  mills  in  the  country,  most  of  which  are  members  of  the 
Swiss  Milling  Association.  They  are  required  by  the  Government  to  warehouse 
half  of  the  State  wheat  reserves,  which  total  2,928,000  bushels.  The  remaining 
half  is  lodged  in  nine  Government  warehouses  which  are  located  strategically  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  topography  of  the  Swiss  countryside  is  not  conducive  to  the  growing 
of  cereal  crops,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  considerably  below  that  in  most  other 
European  countries.  In  1929  it  was  21-9  double  centenaars  (approximately 
81-72  bushels)  per  hectare  (2-47  acres),  and  in  1928,  22-5  double  centenaars 
(84  bushels)  per  hectare.  The  average  is  somewhere  between  these  figures. 
The  total  acreage  under  wheat  in  1929  was  54,100  hectares  (133,627  acres). 

According  to  recent  advice  the  present  position  of  the  Swiss  winter  wheat 
crop  is  well  below  the  average  of  the  past  five  years  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  while  late  snows  have  retarded  spring  sowing. 

Taking  100  as  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  position  of  winter 
wheat  to-day  is  given  as  94  in  comparison  with  99  in  1930  and  95  in  1929. 

MARKET   CONDITIONS   IN  MOROCCO 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  April  10,  1931. — The  worldwide  depression  and  economic  crisis  of 
1930  has  had  a  retarding  effect  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  Morocco  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 

A  visit  to  Casablanca  and  other  important  centres,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  the  country  has  not  been  affected  to  such  an  extent  as 
most  others  by  these  adverse  conditions.  There  is  great  activity,  especially  in 
the  building  trades,  and  harbour  improvements  as  well  as  road  building  are 
proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  The  air  of  comparative  prosperity  that  is  evident 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  is  not  as  heavily  taxed  in  Morocco  as  in 
some  other  countries,  the  volume  of  foreign  investments  having  consequently 
been  maintained.  There  is  practically  no  unemployment.  Casablanca  in  par- 
ticular has  the  appearance  of  a  most  active  and  prosperous  city. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation.  But  there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  exports,  which  fell  from  1,233,000,000  francs  in  1929  to  712,- 
000,000  francs  in  1930.  Reduced  buying  power  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
decrease  in  prices  of  commodities,  are  two  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline. 
Imports  also  show  a  decrease,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  exports. 
The  value  fell  from  2,547,000,000  francs  in  1929  to  2,209,000,000  in  1930. 

Morocco's  agricultural  production  in  1930  was  much  lower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding season,  and  as  a  consequence  exports  of  wheat,  w  hich  amounted  to 
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1.107.000  metric  quintals  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929,  were  reduced  to 
246,000  quintals  for  the  same  period  last  year,  exports  of  barley  falling  from 
2.034.000  quintals  to  118,306  quintals.  Important  recessions  were  also  noted 
in  peas,  maize,  and  linseed  flour.  For  some  products  which  usually  make  up  a 
large  part  of  Morocco's  exports — raw  skins  and  wool — prices  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  so  low  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  export.  The  important 
trade  in  eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  maintained,  as  this  product  always 
finds  a  ready  market  in  Spain;  and  that  in  vegetable  fibre  was  also  satisfactory 
as  the  demand  for  this  product  is  still  on  the  increase. 

NATIVE  MARKET 

In  Casablanca,  as  well  as  in  other  centres,  the  native  trade  seems  to  have 
been  affected  more  than  any  other  by  the  economic  depression,  buying  power 
having  been  drastically  reduced  through  the  influence  of  bad  crops.  A  sudden 
falling  off  in  demand  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  stocks,  as  Moroccan  merchants, 
who  are  inveterate  speculators,  usually  carry  large  supplies  of  staples  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  candle?  in  the  expectation  of  price  enhancements  and 
large  profits.  The  sudden  lowering  of  prices  naturally  caused  great  losses  and. 
accentuated  the  general  depression  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. 

The  textile  business  was  severely  hit  by  these  conditions.  The  market, 
previously  almost  controlled  by  English  manufacturers,  was  lost  to  the  Italians,, 
and  recently  to  the  Japanese,  whose  prices  are  below  those  of  their  competitors. 
These  rapid  changes  in  control,  and  the  consequent  price-cutting  and  intensified 
sales  efforts  that  have  been  made,  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  stocks  beyond 
all  reason. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Department  stores,  and  specialty  shops,  which  have  increased  greatly  in 
number  during  the  past  few  years,  seem  to  have  become  too  numerous  for  the 
needs  of  the  country.  They  have  been  badly  affected  by  the  present  depression, 
and  are  forced  to  adopt  such  expedients  as  cutting  prices  and  instituting  bar- 
gain sales  in  order  to  force  buying.  So  far  there  have  been  no  important 
failures,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  stores  are 
branches  of  important  Paris  firms  which  in  order  to  maintain  their  prestige 
support  them  in  bad  times. 

INDUSTRY 

The  most  encouraging  factor  in  the  general  situation  is  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  industries  of  the  country,  which  are  almost  all  working  to  capacity. 
The  great  demand  caused  by  the  extensive  public  works  and  ambitious  building 
programs  that  are  being  embarked  upon  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  whole 
country.  The  cement  industry,  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  production,  is 
not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  New  mills  are  being  built,  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  a  few  years  the  industry  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
domestic  needs.  The  brick  and  tile  industries  are  also  expanding  rapidly,  and 
there  is  a  consequent  decrease  in  imports.  The  same  conditions  are  true  of  the 
wood-working  industries.  The  natives  adapt  themselves  very  readily  to  this 
work,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  products  as  doors  and  sashes  will  in  future 
be  manufactured  in  Morocco  instead  of  being  imported,  as  is  the  case  at  present 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  increase  in  the  production  of  metal 
boxes  and  tins.  One  firm  in  Casablanca  has  now  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  a 
year,  and  as  Morocco  is  favoured  with  good  fishing  areas,  it  is  expected  that  a 
fish-canning  industry  will  soon  be  established,  which  should  find  a  good  market 
in  France  and  Algeria. 

Local  breweries  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  are  considerably 
increasing  their  capacity.  When  the  present  plans  for  expansion  are  completed, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  production  of  beer  will  reach  15,000,000  litres. 
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The  vegetable  canning;  industry,  which  should  find  a  good  market  in 
Europe,  and  especially  within  the  country  itself,  is  handicapped  by  severe  com- 
petition from  Italian  producers  who  sell  a  good-quality  product  at  a  very  low 
price.  The  same  applies  to  macaroni  and  other  pastes,  and  to  biscuits,  which 
are  also  affected  by  the  fact  that  imports  of  foreign  flour  are  limited  by  legis- 
lation and  that  the  price  of  local  as  well  as  of  imported  French  flour  is  unduly 
high. 

A  number  of  soap  and  candle  factories  are  in  operation  and  seem  to  be 
fairly  prosperous.  Production,  however,  is  still  much  lower  than  consumption 
and  imports  are  large. 

Morocco's  industrial  development  is  favoured  by  easy  access  to  the  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Casablanca  is  well  served  by  regular  steamship  services  which 
connect  it  with  the  important  producing  countries,  and  direct  lines  are  operated 
from  the  main  European  and  American  ports.  There  are  other  factors  which 
should  accelerate  this  development.  Coal  is  sold  at  a  cheaper  price  in  Casa- 
blanca than  in  Marseilles,  and  power  rates  are  approximately  the  same  as  in 
France.  Labour  is  abundant  and  wages  are  extremely  low.  Domestic  con- 
sumption is  increasing  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  European  residents  and  tourists. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  sustained  activity  in  the  building  trades  during  the  present  period  of 
general  depression  is  remarkable.  The  amount  expended  in  construction  during 
1930  reached  a  total  of  200,000,000  francs,  which  is  only  50,000,000  francs  less 
than  the  total  for  1929,  the  record  year.  It  is  expected  that  these  figures  will  be 
exceeded  in  1931.  The  building  permits  in  Casablanca  alone  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  represent  an  expenditure  of  168,000,000  francs,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  demand  is  always  lighter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Note?  on  the  Import  Trade 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Sugar. — Morocco  imports  all  her  requirements  of  sugar  in  the  refined  state. 
This  commodity  ranks  first  among  the  imports.  In  1930,  1,260,887  metric 
quintals  were  imported,  to  a  value  of  $9,553,006.  France  supplied  approxi- 
mately 95  per  cent  of  the  imports,  which  are  mostly  in  loaves  of  1  kilo. 

Edible  Oils. — These  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $228,212  in  1930,  the  larger 
share  being  soya  oil  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Olive  oil  and  peanut 
oil  were  imported  from  France. 

Dairy  Products. — Cheese  to  the  value  of  $449,489  was  imported  in  1930. 
France  and  Holland  are  very  large  sources  of  supply,  but  there  should  be  a  sale 
for  Canadian  cheese  if  the  right  connections  were  made.  Cheese  of  the  kraft 
variety,  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  should  be  able  to  resist  the  heat  and  humidity 
associated  with  the  country.  A  few  of  the  more  important  firms  in  Casablanca, 
whose  names  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Wheat  and  Flour. — Morocco  is  an  important  producer  of  wheat,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  France;  but  a  certain  volume  of  foreign  is 
imported  for  mixing,  chiefly  from  France,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Canadian 
origin.   The  value  of  the  imports  from  France  in  1930  amounted  to  $169,000. 

Foreign  flour  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $612,000  in  1929,  but  this  fell 
to  $112,000  in  1930.  Flour  is  imported  for  strengthening  Moroccan  wheat  flour, 
which  is  lacking  in  gluten.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Canada,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 
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Canned  Food. — Imports  of  canned  food  in  1930  amounted  to  $602,550,  ot 
which  a  large  quantity  was  cheap  canned  meat.  Canned  fish  accounted  for 
$145,700,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  canned  vegetables  from  Italy,  and  canned 
fruits,  marmalades,  etc. 

C  anadian  canned  salmon  is  imported  mostly  through  agents  in  Marseilles 
and  is  on  sale  at  grocery  shops.  Last  year  an  American  firm  shipped  large 
quantities  of  Alaska  salmon  at  a  price  low  enough  to  compete  with  the  Japanese. 
The  demand  is  mostly  for  the  cheap  varieties  of  chums  and  pinks.  (Canadian 
firms  who  desire  to  secure  agencies  in  Casablanca  should  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris.)  The  demand  for  canned  lobster 
is  very  limited:  this  business  is  done  through  French  firms. 

California  pilchards  in  oil  or  tomato  sauce  in  the  standard  pack  find  a  fair 
sale  in  Morocco;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  British  Columbia  packers  would  find 
the  price,  which  averages  around  $3.10  per  case  of  forty-eight  tins  c.i.f.  Havre, 
remunerative. 

Sardines  of  French  and  Portuguese  origin  are  sold  in  good  volume  at  from 
$5.50  to  $7.45  per  case  of  forty-eight  c.i.f.  Casablanca. 

There  is  a  good  consumption  of  canned  vegetables,  chiefly  peas  and  toma- 
toes, of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  canned  locally,  the  remainder  being  imported 
from  Italy  and  France.  The  prices  quoted  are  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  Canadian  firms  to  compete.  The  same  applies  to  canned  fruits,  most  of 
which  are  supplied  by  Italian  exporters  who  ship  a  good-quality  product  at 
prices  from  25  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  those  quoted  by  California  packers. 

Condensed  Milk. — There  is  a  good  demand  in  Morocco  for  canned  milk, 
especially  sweetened  condensed.  France  and  Switzerland  have  now  the  greatest 
share  of  the  market  and  quote  about  $8.64  per  case  of  forty-eight  tins  of  450 
grams.  Importers  affirm  that  Canadian  brands  could  find  a  sale  in  Morocco 
provided  they  were  offered  at  competitive  prices.  (The  names  of  prospective 
agents  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

Fresh  Fruit. — Production  of  fruit  in  Morocco  is  limited  to  oranges  and 
dates,  and  there  is  a  growing  market  in  that  country  for  fresh  apples  and  other 
fruits.  The  bulk  of  the  1930  imports  of  apples  was  purchased  from  New  York 
brokers  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $3.40  per  box  c.i.f.  Casablanca,  depending 
on  the  variety  and  the  grade.  The  most  popular  variety  is  the  Winesap,  due 
to  its  good  appearance  and  relatively  low  price.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
Newtowns,  although  they  do  not  find  the  same  ready  sale,  due  to  their  higher 
price. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  matter  of  packing:  extra  fancies  are 
expected  to  be  packed  with  corrugated  paper  on  four  sides  as  well  as  top  and 
bottom.  The  fancy  grade  is  often  shipped  with  corrugated  paper  at  top  and 
bottom  and  kraft  paper  on  all  sides.  Importers  state  that  loss  through  bad 
packing  is  remarkably  low,  although  the  facilities  for  unloading  are  often  quite 
rudimentary.  A  small  quantity  of  barrelled  apples  was  imported,  but,  as  these 
reached  the  market  in  a  damaged  condition  due  to  less  satisfactory  packing 
and  to  mishandling,  shipments  in  this  form  are  not  being  encouraged. 

Direct  shipments  from  the  Dominion  may  be  made  by  the  American  Trans- 
port Company,  who  operate  a  regular  monthly  service  from  New  York  to  Casa- 
blanca. Their  ships  are  not  fitted  with  refrigerating  equipment,  but  they  have 
a  number  of  isolated  cold  storage  rooms,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fruit  does 
not  suffer  in  transit.  A  certain  quantity  of  American  apples  reach  here  from 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and  also  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  The  usual  terms 
of  payment  are  cash  against  documents  on  arrival  of  the  shipment. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  an  opening  in  Morocco  for  Canadian  apples  in 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  French  crop.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  only  hardy  varieties  be  shipped,  and  that  the  packing  be  done 
with  the  greatest  care  in  view  of  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  market  ami 
to  the  hard  handling  to  which  consignments  are  subjected. 
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The  names  of  the  most  important  Moroccan  importers  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Exporters,  however,  should 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  or  the  Canadian 
Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  before  making  offers. 

PIECE  GOODS  AND  READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Cotton  Piece  Goods. — Cotton  piece  goods  for  the  native  trade  are  imported 
in  large  quantities.  Imports  in  1929  amounted  to  $14,964,597,  but  fell  to 
$5,458,000  in  1930  due  to  the  bad  crops  and  the  reduced  buying  power  of  the 
natives.  Until  recently  the  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  the  major  share  of  this 
trade,  especially  in  bleached  fabrics,  but  Italy  and  Japan  are  now  offering 
serious  competition.  Italy  is  supplying  most  of  the  dyed  fabrics,  and  her  suc- 
cess is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  her  proximity  to  the  market  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  demand  and  thus  to  adapt  her  products  to  the 
native  taste.  Italian  firms  arc  quoting  very  low  prices  and  granting  extended 
credits. 

France  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  woollen  fabrics:  her  exports  to 
Morocco  in  1930  were  valued  at  $1,161,000. 

Pure  or  artificial  silk  fabrics  are  imported  from  France;  the  value  of 
imports  in  1930  was  $881,768.  Hosiery  and  lingerie,  which  are  sold  in  depart- 
ment stores,  are  imported  entirely  from  France.  Most  of  the  department  stores 
secure  their  supplies  through  their  own  parent  firms  in  that  country. 

EUILDING  MATERIALS 

The  great  activity  in  construction  work  of  all  kinds  has  created  an 
important  demand  for  cement,  especially  in  Casablanca,  Babat,  and  Fez. 
Domestic  production,  although  now  quite  important,  does  not  meet  the  entire 
demand.  Imports  of  cement  originate  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, who  share  a  market  that  was  previously  held  by  Great  Britain.  The 
prevailing  prices  in  Cacablanca  for  standard  grades  of  cement  range  from  $10.20 
to  $11.40  per  metric  ton.  The  average  yearly  imports  are  estimated  at  from 
40,000  to  50,000  metric  tons. 

Lumber. — Morocco  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees:  the  country's 
requirements  in  lumber  are  nearly  all  imported.  Imports  of  pine  in  1930 
amounted  to  $1,521,900,  and  of  oak  to  $188,487.  There  should  be  a  market  for 
Douglas  fir  in  Casablanca:  one  important  firm  are  in  the  market  for  supplies 
extending  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  standards.  (The  name  of  this  firm  and 
specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.) 

Ready-made  Houses. — The  great  activity  in  construction  work  has  also 
created  a  promising  market  for  the  type  of  nouses  manufactured  and  shipped 
separately  in  panels  to  be  assembled.  An  important  real-estate  development 
company  in  Casablanca  who  are  endeavouring  to  develop  the  city's  suburbs 
and  induce  the  natives  to  live  under  better  conditions  would  purchase  small 
houses  of  the  single-story  bungalow  type  costing  not  more  than  $1,200  c.i.f. 
Casablanca.  The  construction  must  of  necessity  be  very  simple,  but  in  view 
of  the  intense  seasonal  heat  proper  wall  and  ceiling  insulation  would  have  to  be 
provided.  (The  firm  in  question,  whose  name  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  would  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  one  hundred  of  these  houses  at  first  and  further  orders  would  be  forthcoming 
if  the  first  shipment  proved  satisfactory.) 
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METALS  AND  MACHINERY 

Morocco  imports  iron  and  steel  from  France  and  Belgium.  Import  figures 
for  1930  for  the  most  important  classes  are  as  follows: — 

Value 

Metric  Tons  in  Francs 

Pig  iron   34,718  26,621,000 

Wrought  iron   2.701  831,000 

Corrugated  sheet  iron   3.915  8,989,000 

Tmplnte   354  881,000 

Steel  wire   1,374  2,071,000 

The  total  imports  were  43,122  metric  tons  of  a  value  of  42,393,000  franco 
The  prices  quoted  by  Belgium  and  France,  except  for  steel  wire,  seem  to  be 
too  low  to  permit  competition  from  Canada. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  market  for  agricultural  machinery  in 
Morocco  has  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  development  in  agriculture  during 
recent  years,  and  all  the  important  world  producers  are  doing  business  on  this 
market.  Sales  are  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  agents  to 
dispose  of  stocks  for  immediate  delivery  as  well  as  to  maintain  display  rooms 
with  stocks  of  parts  for  servicing  purposes.  Facilities  for  extending  credits  up 
to  twelve  months  are  also  necessary.  Sales  volume  and  the  credit  terms  granted 
depend  largely  upon  crops.  Most  of  the  business  is  done  through  agents  in 
Europe,  who  grant  sub-agencies  in  Morocco  or  open  branches  in  that  countrv. 
Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  $1,089,600,  and  in  1930  at  $1,166,680.  Some 
Canadian  exporters  are  represented,  and  seem  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  market. 

Automobiles. — Automobiles  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  number  of  4,892 
—double  the  number  in  1926— and  in  1930  to  3,814.  Up  to  1928  France  exported 
on  the  average  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cars  entering  Morocco,  but  during  the 
past  three  years  about  50  per  cent  of  the  number  were  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  automobile  to  every  fifteen  European  inhabit- 
ants— a  percentage  which  is  not  equalled  by  any  country  in  Europe. 

Imports  of  automobile  tires  reached  a  value  of  $1,667,700  in  1929,  but  fell 
to  $1,116,340  in  1930.  France  shipped  approximately  50  per  cent  of  these  tires 
and  the  United  States  40  per  cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

Motor  Fuel  and  Lubricating  Oil. — The  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
and  commercial  automobiles,  and  in  the  use  of  machinery  for  all  purposes,  has 
been  followed  by  an  increase  in  imports  of  motor  fuels  and  lubricants.  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  the  main  sources  of  fuel  oil  and  petrol;  the  United  States 
supplies  most  of  the  lubricating  oil.  Imports  of  mineral  oils  in  1930  amounted 
to  $228,000;  those  of  petroleum  to  $1,075,400;  and  of  gasolene  to  $4,303,300. 

Paper  Products. — Imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1930  amounted  to 
$600,000,  of  which  approximately  $150,000  represents  wrapping  paper.  France 
practically  controls  the  market,  the  only  competition  coming  from  Belgium,  with 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  wrapping  papers.  It  might  be  possible  to  sell  cheap 
kraft  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  from  the  Dominion,  but  prices  seem  to 
be  very  low. 

Candles,  of  which  there  is  a  great  consumption  in  Morocco,  are  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The  local  industry,  however, 
is  developing  rapidly  and  imports  are  gradually  declining. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  MOROCCO 


The  tariff  of  Morocco  is  very  simple,  most  goods  being  subject  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  plus  a  tax  of  2-J  per  cent.    In  addition  to  this,  a 
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port  tax  is  payable  on  all  goods  except  fresh  fish,  vegetables,  and  cork.  This 
tax  varies  from  $0-01  to  $0-06  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  gross. 

On  a  very  restricted  list  of  products  the  general  rate  is  5  per  cent  instead 
of  10  per  cent.  This  list  includes  silk  goods,  precious  metals,  jewellery,  precious 
stones,  wines  and  alcohols. 

Nearly  all  classes  of  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  parts  thereof, 
as  well  as  most  fertilizers,  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
but  must  pay  the  2-J  per  cent  special  tax. 

All  shipments  to  Morocco  must  be  accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice,  but 
there  being  only  one  column  of  duties,  certificates  of  origin  are  not  required. 

Exports  from  Morocco 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $1,650,000  in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Morocco 
in  1930  as  compared  with  1929;  the  total  was  $28,009,000.  The  main  causes  of 
this  falling  off  were  the  decrease  in  commodity  prices,  the  lower  yields  of  the 
more  important  crops,  and — to  a  lesser  extent — the  destruction  of  a  great  part 
of  Morocco's  cattle  herds  through  an  epidemic. 

Morocco's  extensive  phosphate  deposits  are  one  of  her  greatest  single  assets. 
Exports  of  phosphates  average  nearly  1,500,000  metric  tons  a  year  and  lead 
all  other  single  items.  The  chief  countries  to  which  exports  are  consigned,  in 
order  of  importance,  are:   France,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Denmark. 

The  other  main  items  of  export  are  wheat,  eggs,  animal  hair,  skins,  meals, 
oats,  beans,  linseed,  and  special  varieties  of  lumber. 

ITALIAN   TRADE   IN  1930 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Imports  by  Commodities 

In  the  matter  of  imports,  except  for  larger  items,  Italian  statistics  do  not 
give  full  particulars  regarding  countries  of  origin  and  their  proportion  in  the 
Italian  import  trade. 

Again,  in  some  commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
the  Canadian  proportion  is  not  always  accurately  stated  owing  to  the  number 
of  indirect  shipments.  However,  those  lines  of  exports  in  which  Canada  enjoys  a 
share,  together  with  the  total  quantities  of  Canadian  imports  into  Italy  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1930,  and  the  quantities  of  goods  received 
from  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  can  be  found  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs, 
which  deal  with  the  leading  Canadian  products  bought  by  Italy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Italy  imports  from  Canada  only  primary 
products.  But  a  certain  amount  of  trade  is  done  in  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tured goods,  one  of  these  being  rubber  products — tires,  boots,  galoshes,  and 
sport  shoes,  besides  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  surgeons'  gloves.  Among 
other  and  smaller  lines  which  are  supplied  to  Italy  are  bond  paper,  latchet 
needles  for  manufacturing  silk  stockings,  whisky,  senega  root,  furs,  agricultural 
machinery,  patent  leather,  wooden  separators,  and  wooden  shoeshanks,  besides 
different  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  A  number  of  new  lines  are  gradually  coming  in, 
but  as  importers  are  only  purchasing  from  hand-to-mouth,  quantities  are  small 
to  begin  with.  When  the  financial  situation  is  less  stringent  exporters  who 
properly  nurse  the  market  are  likely  to  receive  larger  orders.  At  the  same  time, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  connections,  as  this  difficult  situation 
needs  to  be  faced  with  prudence  in  so  far  as  consignments  or  credits  are  con- 
cerned. • .  • 
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ASBESTOS 

The  imports  of  asbestos,  crude  and  powdered,  amounted  to  65,761  metric 
quintals — a  fair  average  importation,  showing  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year  when  the  amount  was  63,200  metric  quintals.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  value.  Canada  exported  to  Italy  in  1930,  33,041  quintals, 
which  is  just  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  South  Africa  16,158 
quintals.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  to  the  Canadian  quantity  should  be 
raided  some  of  the  asbestos  which  has  been  credited  to  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  2,959  quintals. 

Canadian  exporters  should  remember  that  South  African  producers  are  well 
placed  for  exporting  to  this  market,  having  a  kind  of  branch  plant  in  Italy  that 
manufactures  the  raw  product.  The  likelihood  of  Russia  attacking  this  market 
in  a  serious  way  is  not  as  yet  worth  considering.  Russia  shipped  2,500  quintals 
in  1911,  2,122  quintals  in  1912,  and  309  quintals  in  1913.  Canada  has  of  late 
years  been  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Russia  may  be  expected  to  make  some 
effort  to  regain  her  old  position  in  the  market  when  she  is  in  a  position  to  export; 
but  quantitatively  this  should  have  little  effect  on  Canadian  shipments. 


AUTOMOBILES 

Canada  in  1928  was  credited  with  having  shipped  only  two  automobiles  to 
Italy,  in  1929  with  133  units,  and  in  1930  with  317.  The  total  number  of  auto- 
mobiles imported  into  Italy  in  1930  was  5,786,  of  which  4,464  are  credited  to 
the  United  States.   Canada  has  replaced  France  as  the  second  source  of  supply. 


CEREALS 

The  Italian  statistics  classify  wheat  imports  either  as  hard  or  soft.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  for  the  past  three  years,  for  the  leading  sources  of 
supply:— 

Hard  Wheat 

1930  1929  1928 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Russia   117.190    83 

Argentina   17,157  9.401  5,230 

Canada   394,040  453.502  616,748 

United  States   107,613         120,584  109,642 

Total   649,647         589.939  733.619 

Soft  Wheat 

1930  1929  1928 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Germany                                                                559  33,115  8.312 

Yugoslavia                                                         16,687  489  253 

Roumania                                                         121.839  3.884  22.037 

Hungary                                                            88.683  53,314  6,611 

Russia                                                              183,763    700 

Australia                                                          199,765  154,970  259.227 

Argentina                                                         150.020  428.053  710.130 

Canada                                                            243.104  201,718  232,651 

United  States                                                 237.504  298.823  771.151 

Total  ■,,                          1,285,101  1,174,904  2,011,211 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  Russia's  re-entry  into  this  market. 
Prior  to  the  war  Russia  was  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  wheat  to  Italy,  and 
as  far  as  hard  wheat  is  concerned,  was  by  far  the  largest  shipper,  with  629,932 
metric  tons  in  1913  out  of  a  total  importation  of  787,461  tons.  The  imports  of 
the  past  year  are  likely  to  be  increased  in  the  ensuing  season. 

Italy  has,  during  and  since  the  war,  been  an  important  country  of  consump- 
tion for  Canadian  hard  wheat,  and  undoubtedly  the  return  of  Russian  wheat  is 
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of  great  significance  to  Canadian  exporters,  who  for  some  years  held  the  pre- 
dominant place  in  these  importations.  The  proximity  of  the  Black  Sea  ports 
and  the  desire  of  Italy  to  find  markets  for  her  manufactured  goods,  are  factors 
which  will  facilitate  imports  from  Russia.  In  the  statistics  for  the  pre-war 
years,  Canadian  shipments  were  not  separately  entered  in  the  Italian  returns; 
for  the  past  three  years— 1928,  1929,  and  1930— imports  from  Canada  of  hard 
and  soft  wheat  combined  have  totalled  849,399,  655,220,  and  637,144  metric 
tons  respectively.  Imports  of  hard  wheat  from  the  Dominion  in  1930  declined 
by  13  per  cent. 

Recently  the  Cereal  Association  of  Genoa  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
office  the  fact  that  Russian  wheat  shippers  showed  on  their  certificates  the  crop 
year  of  the  wheat,  and  not  only  guaranteed  quality  and  specific  weight  upon 
discharge,  but  permitted  the  establishment  of  arbitrators  in  Italy  in  order  to 
grant  allowances  in  the  case  of  differences  between  the  quality  delivered  and 
that  contracted  for. 

Importations  of  soft  wheat  from  Canada  have  shown  a  considerable  increase. 
This  has  been  mostly  in  the  sale  of  Durums  at  the  expense  of  United  States 
exporters.  Importations  of  soft  wheat  from  the  Argentine  are  continuing  to 
fall  heavily.  Russian  soft  wheat  is  making  itself,  felt  on  the  market,  but  the 
situation  in  this  case  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Iwd  wheat,  in  which 
Canada  and  Russia  are  the  chief  competitors. 


CODFISH 

Imports  into  Italy  consist  of  genuine  Gaspe,  Caraquet,  Cote  Nord,  and 
small  parcels  of  so-called  Halifax-cured  "  Shore,"  chiefly  haddock.  All  sizes 
are  taken — large  (in  small  quantities),  medium,  small  (by  far  the  largest  quan- 
tity), and  tomcods  (small  percentage). 

The  following  table  compares  the  Canadian  imports  into  Italy  with  those 
of  other  countries  for  the  past  three  years: — 


1930           1929  1928 
Quintals  of  100  Kg. 

Denmark                                                             139,601  162,079  114,850 

France                                                                 33,034        47,767  55.670 

Great  Britain                                                       12,362         15,921  12,592 

Norway                                                                50,026  131,834  96,689 

Canada                                                                 63,524        49,886  99,505 

United  States                                                        14,362         11,910  7.748 

Total                                                            313,489  420,647  388,403 


FISH  (CANNED) 

Although  a  duty  of  30  gold  lire  per  quintal  for  the  pound  tins  (to  be  cal- 
culated on  the  gross  weight)  and  35  gold  lire  per  quintal  on  the  half-pound  tins 
(calculated  on  the  legal  net  weight)  was  established  last  year  on  salmon 
imported  into  Italy,  the  decrease  in  total  importations  has  been  slight.  These 
for  the  past  three  years  were: — 

1930  1929  1928 

Quintals      Quintals  Quintals 

Salmon  in  tins  weighing  up  to  I  kg   2,821  1,354  1,951 

Salmon  in  tins  weighing  more  than  §  kg.  and 

up  to  1  kg   28,713  34,050  28,040 

Imports  in  kilo  tins  have  decreased;  those  of  the  half-kilo  have  shown  an 
increase  of  108-3  per  cent.  Although  a  duty  has  been  levied,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  marks  of  new  brands  of  salmon  to  be  registered. 

Canadian  imports  into  Italy  increased  from  24,474  quintals  in  1929  to 
30,900  quintals  in  1930.  The  figures  of  imports  from  Japan  are  not  available; 
unless  Canadian  exporters  quote  keenly  competitive  prices,  the  Japanese  are 
certain  to  make  strides  in  this  market.  The  existence  of  a  sales  tax  in  addition 
to  the  duty  is  a  great  handicap  to  sales  of  canned  fish. 
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The  salmon  that  is  consumed  is  chum  and — in  a  more  restricted  way — 
pink.  The  higher  grades  of  salmon  are  in  much  less  demand  owing  to  price, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  small  market  for  sockeye  which  is  worth  culti- 
vating, if  exporters  are  prepared  to  mark  the  tops  according  to  regulations. 
Importers  complain  that  they  cannot  obtain  offers. 

During  the  past  year  Japanese  salmon  and  Canadian  chum  have  been  sold 
at  practically  the  same  price.  Japanese  pink  is  regarded  as  only  slightly  inferior 
to  Canadian  pink,  and  if  the  prices  of  Japanese  salmon  should  remain  the  same 
as  those  for  Canadian  chum,  importations  from  the  Dominion  may  fall  off. 
Although  the  Italian  consumer  as  a  rule  prefers  a  fish  in  oil,  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  way  salmon  is  prepared  for  this  market. 

Canadian  lobster  is  only  imported  into  Italy  in  small  quantities,  mainly 
because  the  market  is  well  provided  with  fresh  lobsters,  and  also  because  lobster 
js  considered  something  of  a  luxury.  Other  sources  of  competition  are  the  South 
African  crayfish — a  cheaper  product — and  Japanese  crabmeat,  which  has  not 
taken  as  well  as  the  crayfish  has. 

No  Canadian  sardines  were  imported  during  the  year;  it  will  be  difficult 
to  sell  them  as  the  preference  is  for  packing  in  olive  oil  and  the  pulp  of  the 
Canadian  product  appears  to  be  softer  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  resemb- 
ling the  Norwegian  sill.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the  cans  should  be  the  i-club 
30-mm.  with  a  weight  of  about  200  grams,  not  the  J-flat  size  of  22  mm. 

The  effort  to  obtain  a  market  for  Californian  pilchards  or  sardines  in  Italy 
has  not  so  far  been  successful. 

Canned  fish  in  this  country  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

METALS 

The  scrap  iron  market  has  been  distinctly  dull  during  the  year  in  confor- 
mity with  the  prevailing  world  conditions.  The  total  imports  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel  were  7-7  million  quintals  as  against  9-2  million  in  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  is  France. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  was  approximately  534,000  tons  as  compared  with 
678,000  tons  in  1929,  and  of  steel  1,774,000  tons  as  compared  with  2,142,000 
tons. 

Canadian  shipments  of  aluminium  in  blocks  to  Italy  fell  off  owing  to  an 
increase  in  local  production.  The  principal  metal  that  Canada  exports  to  Italy 
is  nickel.  The  Government  carries  very  small  stocks  of  nickel  in  hand  (one 
source  estimates  this  at  about  5,000  tons).  Some  exports  of  Canadian  nickel 
go  through  United  States  ports  and  are  thus  credited  in  the  Italian  figures  to 
the  United  States.  For  example,  3,628  quintals  of  nickel  (crude  and  alloys, 
besides  manufactured)  articles  are  credited  to  that  country.  The  total  importa- 
tions for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929  1928 

Nickel  and  its  alloys —  Figures  in  Metric  Quintals 

|f  ap   6,850)         17  102  13235 

Blocks   9jlo) 

Bars   144  130  76 

There  are  two  mines  in  Italy  from  which  molybdenite  is  produced,  but  they 
are  not  in  operation  at  present,  and  this  metal  is  not  used  in  the  metallurgical 
industry.    Consumption  is  very  small  in  the  chemical  industry. 

woodpulp 

Woodpulp  is  imported  into  Italy  for  papermaking,  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  silk.  Canadian  prices  are  too  high  to  obtain  business  in 
the  paper  trade,  but  for  years  the  Dominion  has  been  exporting  rayon  pulp  to 
this  country. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Italian  official  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
woodpulp  for  paper  and  that  for  artificial  silk.  The  figures  given  below  include 
woodpulp  for  both  purposes: — 


1930 

1929 

1928 

Figures 

in  Quintals  of 

100  Kg. 

..  ..  591,594 

621,307 

596,051 

Finland  

....  125,681 

149,542 

148,073 

Germany  

....  214,896 

218,700 

157,778 

....  118,982 

79,305 

67,637 

....  36,929 

8,693 

2,503 

....  516.952 

624,539 

422.069 

....  31.792 

42,407 

52,212 

....  46,227 

76,237 

74.476 

....  1,786,965 

1,963,567 

1,681,080 

The  above  table  shows  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  imports  from  Canada. 
This  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  crisis  through  which  the  artificial  silk  business 
in  many  European  countries  has  been  passing.  The  majority  of  European 
countries  in  the  Mediterranean  area  are  endeavouring  to  establish  their  own 
artificial  silk  factories.   This  limits  Italian  production  to  the  domestic  markets. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  have  lost  some  ground  in  the  Italian  market 
for  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper;  Roumania  has  raised  its  shipments 
from  8,693  to  36,929  quintals.  Whilst  imports  from  Sweden,  the  main  source 
of  supply,  diminished  by  over  100,000  quintals,  those  from  Norway  showed  a 
distinct  gain.  The  average  monthly  production  of  rayon  silk  in  Italy  was  2-75 
thousand  tons  a  month  as  compared  to  2-94  thousand  tons  a  month  for  the 
previous  year,  whilst  the  output  of  paper  remained  practically  the  same  as  in 
1929. 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  AIR  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  13,  1931. — At  first  glance  Norway  would  appear  to  be  a  likely 
field  for  exploitation  from  the  standpoint  of  transport  by  air.  The  country  is 
of  comparatively  great  length,  with  a  population  thinly  spread  along  the  coast- 
line. There  are  unfortunately  very  few  places  suitable  for  the  landing  of  ground 
machines,  and  the  population  is  much  too  small  to  warrant  the  development  of 
a  seaplane  service  along  the  coast,  notwithstanding  the  great  distances  involved 
which  can  only  be  covered  at  present  in  ships.  There  are  neither  highway  nor 
railway  services  to  many  ports,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  regular  air 
services  in  Norway,  nor  is  there  any  regular  all-the-year  air  connection  with 
countries  to  the  south. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  a  mail  service,  operated  by  a  Nor- 
wegian company,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  long  hours  of  daylight.  This 
service  operates  over  a  route  Oslo,  Gothenburg,  Malmo  to  Copenhagen  and  vice 
versa.  This  service  carries  mail  only,  and  the  machines  fly  only  at  night  going 
south,  and  leave  Copenhagen  for  the  north  in  the  early  morning,  as  such  ser- 
vices effect  better  mail  connections  with  regular  routes  operating  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  more  southerly  Continental  capitals. 

During  1929  it  is  reported  that  the  total  distance  flown  by  Norwegian 
planes,  other  than  military  and  naval  machines,  aggregated  24,200  kilometres, 
a  total  which  in  1930  was  increased  to  60,480  kilometres. 

There  is  no  freight  accommodation  offering  in  these  mail  planes,  and  during 
each  year  only  about  200  pounds  of  express  matter  has  been  transported  by  air. 
The  contract  of  the  past  two  years  between  a  private  company  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Postal  Department  has  resulted  in  the  transportation  in  1929  of  1,720 
kilos  of  mail  during  the  short  summer  season,  and  6,164  kilos  during  1930.  It 
must  be  noted  that  during  1929  the  route  was  only  open  for  one  month,  and  for 
two  months  in  1930.  It  is  hoped  that  during  1931  the  contract  will  provide  for  the 
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extension  of  the  service  over  four  months,  with  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
an  all-the-year-round  service  in  the  future. 

On  this  route  de  Haviland  "  Moth  "  machines  were  used — machines  which 
were  equipped  with  floats  for  water  landing.  The  company  owning  and  operat- 
ing these  machines  was  the  only  regular  operating  concern  in  Norway.  There 
are  three  other  companies  which  were  organized  to  operate  flying  machines  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  However,  only  two  of  these  own  machines.  One  of  them 
bought  two  German  seaplanes  about  1918,  which  have  been  used  for  propa- 
ganda flights  since  that  time.  This  company  are  the  local  agents  for  the 
German  air  company  "  Deutsche  Luft-Hansa,"  and  the  latter  company  have 
for  the  past  three  years  operated  a  seaplane  service  between  Oslo  and  the 
German  Baltic  port  and  railway  terminus  Warnemiinde,  and  vice  versa.  This 
summer  service  operates  during  two  months  only. 

The  other  limited  company  own  one  Avro  Avian  land  plane,  and  they 
accept  pupils  for  training.  It  is  reported  that  six  of  the  students  have  ultimately 
secured  pilots'  licences.  This  machine  is  also  leased  for  advertising  purposes 
and  for  aerial  photography. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  above  planes  one  other  privately  owned  machine 
in  Norway,  a  Simmonds  Spartan  land  plane,  wThich  is  leased  almost  exclusively 
by  an  Oslo  newspaper  for  private  flights  and  aerial  photography. 

GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT  CONSTRUCTION 

Both  the  naval  and  military  defence  forces  maintain  air  arms,  and  both 
build  aircraft.  Haerens  Flyvemaskinfabrik,  "  The  Army  Flying-machine  Fac- 
tory," is  located  at  Kjeller,  near  Oslo,  and  the  factory  is  engaged  principally 
in  constructing,  under  licence,  de  Haviland  land  machines.  These  are  the 
standard  machines  used  for  training  purposes  in  the  Norwegian  army.  For  a 
time  the  factory  only  constructed  the  wooden  parts,  but  feeling  the  need  for 
a  larger  measure  of  independence  from  the  English  factory,  the  authorities  wish 
to  make  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  smaller  metal  parts,  and  it  is  understood  that 
negotiations  to  this  end  are  proceeding.  There  is  also  some  discussion  taking 
place  as  to  whether  or  not  the  construction  of  engines  might  not  be  undertaken 
in  Norway,  but  no  decision  has  yet  been  taken  in  this  important  matter. 

The  Army  factory  can  also  build  Fokker  planes  under  licence,  and  the 
authorities  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  fast  single-seater  fighter. 

The  Navy  maintain  a  factory — Marinens  Flyvebaatfabrik — at  the  most 
important  naval  base  at  Karljohansvern,  Horten,  near  Oslo,  and  although  the 
Navy  also  has  the  right  to  manufacture  seaplanes  under  licence  from  a  German 
company,  it  is  reported  that  most  of  the  work  being  done  there  is  repair  and 
maintenance.  Ultimately  it  is  believed  that  the  two  air  forces  will  be  united 
under  a  single  direction,  and  that  the  naval  factory  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  standard  type  of  motor  and  maintenance  of  seaplanes,  while  the 
present  military  factory  will  build  the  fusilage,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  machines  of  the  Navy  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  herring  fishermen  during  the  past  two  summers  to  assist  the 
fishermen  to  locate  the  moving  shoals  of  herring.  Some  reports  have  been  quite 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  searches  made  by  these  flying 
observers. 

Outside  of  these  two  factories  there  is  no  one  manufacturing  parts  or  com- 
plete machines  in  Norway,  or  assembling  aircraft  from  imported  parts. 

ORIGIN  OF  ASSEMBLY  STOCK 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
sources  of  origin  of  parts  and  materials  from  which  aircraft  are  assembled  in 
Norway  are  England,  Holland,  and  Germany.    The  restricted  construction 
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facilities,  and  the  limited  demand  for  machines,  does  not  offer  a  great  field  for 
development  of  a  market  for  parts,  and  since  the  authorities  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  types  of  machines  which  they  are  licensed  to  build,  the  opportunities 
offering  for  market  expansion  are  still  further  restricted. 

The  unfavourable  ground  surface  conditions  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
mountainous  conditions  prevent  any  great  interest  being  developed  for  the 
moment  in  air  transportation.  Landing  fields  would  be  almost  prohibitively 
expensive,  although  note  should  be  made  of  the  experiments  being  carried  on  in 
Norway  of  ski  types  of  landing  equipment,  which  have  been  closely  studied  by 
other  countries,  as  being  useful  for  landing  in  snow-covered  districts. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  an  extensive  use  might  not  be  made  of  seaplanes 
in  Norway,  but  the  absence  of  any  general  desire  to  fly  or  to  use  air  trans- 
portation, coupled  with  the  difficult  financial  conditions,  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  awaken  private  interests  in  the  economic  advantages  of  flying.  As  has 
been  noted  above,  land  flying  is  almost  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  absence 
of  flying  fields,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  population  is  thinly  spread  along  the 
coast. 

As  for  traffic  along  the  fjord-indented  coastline,  the  question  of  mainten- 
ance of  floating  equipment  operating  in  salt  water,  with  heavy  and  frequent 
replacements,  has  to  receive  careful  consideration  as  this  is  the  most  serious 
financial  factor  in  the  operation  of  a  seaplane  service.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
generally  known,  and  an  investigation  is  now  being  carried  on  to  determine  the 
best  site  on  which  a  landing  field  can  most  cheaply  be  built  near  Oslo,  since 
with  a  chain  of  landing  fields  from  Oslo  to  the  south,  lighter  land  machines 
could  be  used — machines  with  a  much  lower  depreciation  and  maintenance  cost 
than  seaplanes.  Those  interested  in  flying  in  Norway  believe  that  a  landing 
field  near  Oslo  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  encourage  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  transportation  facility. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  FLYING 

As  in  most  countries,  the  need  for  a  rigorous  control  of  flying  by  the 
central  government  has  been  felt  in  Norway.  That  control  is  exercised  by 
Statens  Luftfartsraad,  the  "  State  Air  Traffic  Council."  This  council  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  grant  licences  and  certificates  for  the  operation  of  flying 
machines,  both  for  private  and  commercial  flights. 


MR.   LANGLEY' S   FORTHCOMING   TOUR   OF  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
who  is  to  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan, 
will  arrive  in  Vancouver  on  May  15.   Mr.  Langley's  itinerary  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..  ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Langley  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with  Mr.  T. 
Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Edmonton ;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Divi- 
sion, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 
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CUBAN   SECOND   POTATO  CROP 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  16,  1931. — The  second  or  "  white  "  potato  crop  in  Cuba  is 
now  being  dug  and  some  are  in  the  market.  The  tubers  look  well,  and  crops 
a  tv  expected  to  return  from  five  to  seven  sacks  to  one  of  seed.  There  has  been 
some  blight,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  affected  the  first  crop.  March  plantings 
were  light  but  they  look  well.   A  special  April  planting  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

PRICES 

Present  prices  are  $2.25  per  100  pounds  for  new  whites — a  relatively  poor 
price.  First  crop  reds  are  $2.90.  It  is  surprising  to  find  low  prices  just  now 
as  holdings  are  light.  It  is  thought  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  local  financial 
condition  is  responsible  for  the  depression.  Second-crop  potatoes  do  not  keep 
nearly  so  well  as  first-crop,  and  after  a  month  they  lose  value.  By  July  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  in  the  Havana  market  10,000  sacks  of  second  crop 
and  15,000  sacks,  selected  from  the  first  crop,  which  are  in  cold  storage  there. 
After  that  the  local  market  may  be  exhausted  and  ready  to  import. 

LATE  PLANTING 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  a  late  shipment  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
seed  potatoes,  which  arrived  here  on  February  17  (two  days  after  the  free  date), 
was  held  up  in  the  customs  and  released  only  recently  after  the  new  law  had 
been  passed  allowing  seed  to  enter  free  until  March  15.  Much  of  this  shipment 
was  planted  late  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  bring  some 
new  potatoes  into  the  market  in  July.  This  late  planting  will  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  Canadian  firms,  because,  in  the  event  of  it  being  a  success,  it 
will  extend  the  opportunity  for  using,  and  therefore  selling,  seed  as  next  year 
there  will  be  an  additional  month  (March)  for  free  importation  in  that  form. 

POTATO  PROSPECTS 

Normally  the  seed  potato  imports  of  Cuba  should  show  a  considerable 
increase  next  season,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  increase  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  Unless  the  credit  situation  eases  considerably  the  farmers 
may  be  unable  to  buy  much.  It  is  reported  that  few  of  them  have  made  any 
money  this  year,  and  that  the  fertilizer  companies  have  decided  not  to  extend 
the  customary  ninety  days'  credit  any  longer.  Also,  several  of  the  large 
importers  are  doubtful  as  to  the  policy  of  advancing  cash  to  the  farmers  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  as  they  have  done  in  the  past;  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
money  this  year.  Under  the  new  potato  law,  cash  is  required  for  the  duty;  the 
seed  bond  formerly  given  was  inexpensive.  A  few  farmers  have  intimated  that 
they  will  plant  their  culls  and  seconds  (uncut,  to  prevent  rot)  in  July  and 
August,  because  seed  potatoes  cannot  then  be  imported  free,  and  they  think 
they  will  give  fair  returns;  these  may  react  adversely  on  imports  of  Canadian 
table  stock  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

FLOODING  THE  MARKET 

Caution  will  have  to  be  exercised  next  year  not  to  over-export  unsold 
potatoes.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  usually  means  a  loss  for  all  con- 
cerned. Merchants  state  that  60,000  barrels  of  potatoes  were  imported  last 
year  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  that  there  are  still  3,000  barrels  of  these 
unsoid.  These  are  being  offered  to-day,  in  a  dried  and  shrivelled  condition,  at 
$1  per  sack  and  $1.65  per  barrel,  with  no  buyers. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  COLOMBIA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— The  Colombian  peso  equals  SO  -973  Canadian] 

Panama,  R.P.,  April  13,  1931. — There  has  been  little  change  in  commercial 
conditions  in  Colombia  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  although  the  finan- 
cial situation  shows  signs  of  improvement.  All  efforts  are  being  directed 
towards  meeting  the  more  immediate  Government  commitments,  such  as  interest 
on  loans,  etc.,  and  there  lias  been  practically  a  suspension  of  all  public  works 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Government.  Several  municipalities  are  carrying 
on  local  projects,  as  the  street  paving  in  Barranquilla. 

The  Government  has  dealt  with  various  measures  which  will  assist  in  over- 
coming the  financial  depression.  A  new  oil  law  has  been  passed,  and  already 
a  contract  has  been  signed  with  one  of  the  oil  companies.  The  Government  has 
granted  a  match  concession  against  the  payment  of  some  $9,000,000,  and 
imposed  a  2-per-cent  tax  on  gross  premiums  paid  to  insurance  companies.  The 
recent  increase  in  import  duties  on  foodstuffs  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1409,  January  31)  is  expected  to  increase  the  national  revenues. 
The  latter  amounted  to  $4.9,085,000  in  1930 — a  deficit  as  compared  with  expendi- 
tures of  thirteen  million  pesos— against  total  revenues  amounted  to  $74,786,000 
in  1929.  Expenditures  authorized  for  January,  1931,  amounted  to  $3,931,000, 
of  which  $810,724  was  allotted  to  public  works. 

The  State  Assembly  elections  held  in  February,  which  are  important  in 
that  they  are  responsible  for  appointments  to  the  Senate,  passed  off  with  only 
very  minor  disturbances  and  the  President  is  being  supported  by  all  parties. 
Colombian  foreign  exchange  remains  stable. 

The  commercial  depression  in  Colombia  is  reflected  in  decreased  imports, 
which  amounted  to  $57,546,000  in  1930,  a  decline  of  47  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia  in  1930  were 
valued  at  $25,124,000  as  compared  with  $48,985,000  in  1929  and  $59,253,000 
in  1928.  Exports,  however,  have  been  well  maintained  in  1930.  Total  ship- 
ments of  the  three  principal  export  commodities  amounted  to  $105,261,814,  of 
which  $26,300,236  was  represented  by  petroleum,  $9,285,000  by  bananas,  and 
$69,676,578  by  coffee.  The  best  grades  of  Colombian  coffee  were  quoted  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  January  at  19^  cents  as  compared  with  18  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  IN  1930 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache 
[Note. — 1  yen  equals  at  par  $0-4985] 

Tokyo,  April  1,  1931. — The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  proper  in  calendar  year 
1930  amounted  to  3,015,903,163  yen,  as  against  4,364,859,000  yen  in  1929— a 
shrinkage  of  over  30  per  cent  in  value.  The  excess  of  imports  for  Japan  proper 
amounted  to  76,198,577  yen— an  increase  of  8,578,000  yen  compared  with  1929. 
The  returns  for  Korea  and  Formosa  resulted  in  an  excess  of  imports  amounting 
to  63,002,000  and  22,283,000  yen  respectively.  This  makes  a  total  unfavour- 
able trade  balance  for  the  Empire  of  161,483,577  yen,  which,  however,  is  an 
improvement  of  9,485,423  yen  when  compared  with  the  total  unfavourable 
balance  of  170,969,000  yen  in  1929. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1930,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
announced  a  net  favourable  balance  of  90.894,000  yen  in  Japan's  invisible  trade 
account — a  decrease  of  95,369,000  yen  from  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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GOLD  EMBARGO 

On  reviewing  the  removal  of  the  gold  embargo  before  the  Kobe  and  Osaka 
Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  James,  said  in  part: — 

At  three  previous  annual  meetings  I  referred  to  the  gold  embargo,  and  ventured  the 
opinion  that  conditions  here  in  Japan  would  only  genuinely  improve  after  the  Government 
had  removed  the  gold  embargo.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  that  Japanese 
industry  should  be  forced  to  reduce  producing  costs  in  order  to  permit  of  an  expansion  in 
exports.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  price  index  in  Japan  should  reach  a  figure  co-ordinating 
it  with  world  markets.  For  some  thirteen  years  Japanese  industry  was  operating  under 
entirely  artificial  conditions.  Low  and  violently  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  with  consequent 
inflation  of  currency,  created  a  state  of  affairs  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  accur- 
ately to  compare  the  competitive  strength  of  Japanese  industries  with  that  of  like  industries 
in  other  countries.  The  excess  of  imports  during  the  period  of  inflation  was  being  offset 
or  paid  for  by  borrowed  money,  and  Japan's  national  external  debt  was  steadily  increasing. 
Therefore,  while  the  embargo  was  in  force,  the  amount  of  gold  that  was  being  earmarked  for 
delivery  when  the  day  of  reckoning  should  finally  come  was  steadily  increasing.  Thus  the 
gold  that  was  exported  from  Japan  during  the  year  under  review  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
grand  liquidation  of  an  accumulation  of  foreign  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  Japan.  While 
such  funds  were  held  in  Japan,  they  prevented  healthy  readjustments  which  should  have 
taken  place  in  line  with  the  changing  (economic  conditions  of  the  world.  They  permitted 
inflation,  causing  high  prices  and  hindering  exports. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  embargo,  there  set  in  a  steady  readjustment  of  wholesale 
prices  to  conform  to  the  changed  value  of  the  yen  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies.  The  decline 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  reached  14-8  per  cent,  but,  due  to  the  worldwide 
economic  slump  that  had  set  in,  prices  also  declined  in  England  12-9  per  cent  (Statist)  and  in 
the  United  States  13-7  per  cent  (Bradstreet),  leaving  prices  in  Japan  still  relatively  much 
too  high.  The  real  slump,  therefore,  came  in  May  and  June,  when  during  these  two  months 
prices  went  down  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  highly  developed  industrial 
country,  bringing  Japanese  prices  down  to  and  in  line  with  prices  in  such  countries. 

BANKING 

The  total  deposits  in  the  various  commercial  banks  throughout  Japan  at 
the  end  of  October,  1930,  were  8,601,000,000  yen  as  against  9,158,000,000  at 
the  end  of  October,  1929— a  shrinkage  of  557,000,000  yen  or  over  6  per  cent  for 
the  year.  Loans  by  the  same  banks,  however,  decreased  from  7,241,000,000  yen 
to  6,912,000,000  yen,  a  drop  of  329,000,000  or  per  cent.  Thus  the  excess  of 
deposits  over  loans  decreased  disproportionately,  indicating  that  the  position  as 
regards  frozen  loans  does  not  show  any  signs  of  liquidation.  The  year  under 
review  was,  however,  hardly  a  period  in  which  this  could  have  been  attempted 
to  any  great  extent  without  precipitating  a  serious  crisis. 

The  flight  of  deposits  from  the  rural  banks  to  Government  postal  savings 
continued  throughout  the  year.  Postal  savings  accounts  in  the  period  from 
October,  1929,  to  October,  1930,  increased  from  2,033,000,000  yen  to  2,313,000,000 
yen,  this  increase  doubtless  accounting  for  some  part  of  the  decrease  in  the  total 
bank  deposits. 

The  Bank  of  Japan's  convertible  note  issue  on  January  11,  1930— the  day 
on  which  the  gold  embargo  was  lifted— was  1,253,407,000  yen,  with  a  specie 
reserve  of  1,072,273,000  yen.  This  position  shows  a  decline  of  246,275,000  yen 
in  the  specie  reserve  and  131,266,000  yen  in  the  note  issue  as  on  January  9,  1931. 

Regarding  the  figures  given  above  and  relating  to  the  total  outstanding 
loans  of  all  banks,  viz.,  6,912,000,000  yen,  an  analysis  made  recently  indicates 
that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  represents  advances  made^  on  credit 
or  under  guarantee,  the  remainder  being  advanced  on  movable  and  immovable 
securities.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a  fair  proportion  of  this  outstanding 
credit  is  frozen.  From  data  available  the  position  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
alarm  as  the  total  cash  reserve  is  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits,  and 
there  is  an  additional  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  the  total  assets  are  23  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  total  deposits.   It  is,  however,  inevitable  that  banks  will  eventu- 
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ally  have  to  bear  some  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
securities  and  real  estate.  Money  rates  have  been  fairly  steady  throughout 
the  year.  Indications  are  that  money  rates  will  gradually  decline  during  the 
next  few  months  in  sympathy  with  the  declining  tendency  abroad. 

COST   OF  LIVING 

The  Bank  of  Japan's  wholesale  price  index  was  given  as  160  at  the  end 
of  the  past  year,  compared  with  205  at  the  end  of  1929 — a  decline  of  44  per 
cent.  The  index  for  retail  prices,  however,  showed  a  decline  of  only  32  per  cent 
during  the  same  period,  from  171  to  139. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  Government's  budget  shows  a  reduction  of  147,944,000  yen  in  revenue 
and  158,188,000  yen  in  expenditure,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  special  emergency  loans  which  were  made  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  under 
Government  guarantee  of  repayment  (up  to  a  maximum  of  500,000,000  yen) 
during  1927,  after  the  financial  panic,  totalled  687,930,000  yen,  the  advances 
against  securities  being  made  to  88  banks  in  Japan  proper.  The  latest  figures 
available  are  up  to  June  30,  1930,  and  these  show  that  58  banks  owe  a  total 
of  593,500,000  yen.  These  loans  were  made  subject  to  redemption  within  nine 
years.  This  period  will  expire  in  1937.  The  interest  rates  are  from  3  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  refunding  of  these  loans  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  so  far  on  account 
of  their  having  been  made  against  such  security  as  immovables,  curios,  real 
estate,  etc.,  which  have  greatly  declined  in  value. 

NOTES  ON  THE  1930  TRADE 

The  official  trade  figures  of  Japan  for  the  year  1930  show  a  falling  off  in 
nearly  all  commodities  as  compared  with  those  of  1929.  Here  and  there 
improvements  are  noted,  but  generally  in  minor  products.  Exports  of  rice 
show  a  considerable  rise;  on  the  other  hand,  imports  diminished.  The  much 
heavier  drop  that  took  place  in  the  imports  of  peas  and  beans  as  compared  with 
the  fall  in  exports  looks  like  a  reduction  in  the  food  supply,  but  the  soya  bean 
is  the  largest  item  in  the  imports,  so  that  it  may  merely  represent  a  shrinkage 
in  the  oil-pressing  industry.  Imports  of  beverages  and  comestibles  increased, 
but  exports  dropped  heavily.  In  the  tobacco  trade  there  was  a  surprising 
export  of  tobacco  leaves — valued  at  nearly  2,000,000  yen  against  a  normal 
export  of  under  500,000  yen;  while  imports  dropped  from  9,850,000  yen  to 
6,650,000  yen.  The  value  of  imports  of  alcoholic  liquors  of  every  kind  fell  by 
1,000,000  yen;  and  that  of  exports  (which  are  much  larger)  by  700,000  yen. 
In  spite  of  the  drop  in  soya  bean  imports  from  60,091,000  yen  to  36,664,000  yen, 
exports  of  soya  bean  oil  increased  from  2,236,000  yen  to  4,359,000  yen,  probably 
due  to  the  movement  of  1929  stocks.  Total  imports  of  oil  declined,  although 
the  single  item  of  crude  oil  showed  an  increase,  evidently  due  to  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  movement  to  do  all  refining  in  Japan.  Soap  exports  fell,  but 
perfumeries  improved  their  position,  indicating  that  foreign  countries  are 
developing  a  taste  for  Japanese  preparations.  The  total  trade  in  drugs  and 
chemicals,  showing  a  drop  from  160,000,000  yen  to  106,000,000  yen,  conveys 
the  impression  at  first  glance  that  Japan  is  doing  without  foreign  drugs  as  well 
as  exporting  more  of  her  own;  but  an  examination  of  the  lengthy  list  shows  that 
this  decline  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  imports  of  rubber, 
shellac,  resin,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  several  chemicals  thai  are 
now  made  in  Japan. 
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Under  the  more  important  headings,  the  export  of  raw  silk  dropped  to  less 
than  half  the  value  that  it  reached  six  years  ago,  but  quantitatively  the  volume 
is  not  so  much  less.  It  is  of  considerable  interest,  however,  to  note  that,  while 
imports  of  rayon  still  increase,  they  have  not  yet  reached  1,000,000  yen,  while 
the  exports  last  year  jumped  from  180,000  yen  to  3,236,000  yen.  Rayon  fabrics 
are  now  separately  classified.  In  1929  they  were  entered  under  "  silk  tissues, 
other,"  which  totalled  21,354,000  yen,  but  under  the  new  classification  "other"  has 
dropped  to  676,000  yen,  while  the  rayon  tissues  are  up  to  34,394,000  yen,  of 
which  a  little  more  than  10,000,000  are  mixtures  with  silk  or  cotton,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  are  pure  rayon.  The  growth  of  the  rayon  industry  is  the 
brightest  feature  in  a  bad  trading  year,  and  even  the  fact  that  the  price  has 
been  somewhat  depressed  by  the  competition  of  cheap  natural  silk  has  not 
held  up  its  advance.  In  other  sections  of  the  textile  industry  the  figures  are 
depressing.  In  yarns  the  drop  is  from  835,000,000  yen  to  451,000,000  yen,  and 
in  textiles  from'  609,000,000  yen  to  410,000,000  yen,  while  in  "  clothing  and 
accessories  thereof,"  the  decline  is  from  103,000,000  yen  to  84,000,000  yen. 
Imports  also  fell  heavily:  yarns  and  fibres  from  734,000,000  yen  to  476,000,000 
ven,  tissues  from  35,000,000  ven  to  21,000,000  yen,  and  clothing  and  accessories 
from  3,098,000  yen  to  1,840,000  yen. 

Paper  affords  a  good  example  of  a  two-way  trade,  but  it  would  not  be  so 
well  balanced  but  for  the  fact  that  Japan  imports  more  books  quantitatively 
than  she  exports.  Yet  the  difference  in  this  product  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
expected.  While  the  imports  of  books  and  periodicals  reached  2,385.000  yen, 
exports  of  books,  journals,  and  other  printed  matter  came  to  2,349,000  yen. 
Japan  is  now  a  much  larger  exporter  than  importer  of  paper.  Exports  of  print- 
ing paper  increased  last  year  from  13,000,000  yen  to  just  about  15,000,000  yen, 
while  imports  increased  from  3,658,000  yen  to  4,524,000  yen.  In  spite  of  the 
increased  exports  there  was  a  diminished  import  of  pulp,  probably  due  to  an 
increase  in  domestic  production.  Though  all  the  pulp  for  rayon  manufacture 
is  imported,  the  only  pulp  appearing  in  the  published  returns  is  "  pulp  for 
paper-making,"  but  the  imports  of  pulp  for  rayon  must  now  be  the  more 
important  item.  Apart  from  the  great  mass  of  newsprint,  paper-making  is  a 
very  specialized  and  infinitely  varied  trade.  Japan  has  almost  a  monopoly  in 
cigarette  paper,  of  which  she  exported  more  than  ever  last  year,  though  the 
value  was  less.  The  total  exports  of  paper  were  valued  at  33,000,000  yen  and 
the  total  imports  at  27,000,000.  Glass  is  another  two-way  trade:  in  1930 
imports  declined  from  9,734,000  yen  to  8,163,000  yen,  though  the  quantity 
greatly  increased.  Exports,  however,  dropped  from  13,210,000  to  9,609,000  yen. 
and  the  trade  in  porcelain  and  earthenware — a  much  more  important  line — 
from  36,692,000  yen  to  27,171,000  yen.  In  the  porcelain  trade  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  how  much  represented  a  decline  in  quantity  and  how  much  a  decline  in 
price;  but  in  the  case  of  glass  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
price — which  is  in  some  ways  a  more  serious  thing,  as  it  indicates  a  loss  of 
markets. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN  JAPAN  IN  1930 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache 
wheat 

Tokyo,  April  2,  1931.— In  the  years  from  1927  to  1929  imports  of  wheat 
into  Japan  from  Canada  have  shown  a  steady  rise,  while  purchases  from  the 
United  States  began  to  decline  in  1926  and  continued  downward  until  1930 
when  imports  exceeded  those  from  the  Dominion  to  the  extent  of  29.433  short 
tons.  During  the  five-year  period  Australian  wheat  has  followed  an  erratic 
course;  the  total  for  1930  was  113,754  short  tons  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
Japanese  requirements. 
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Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  the  years  1926  to  1930  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  the  quantities  being  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  Japan  from  Principal  Countries  (in  Short  Tons) 


1926  %      1927  %      1928  %      1929  %      1930  % 

Total   781.087  518.272  730.490  815,437  537.538 

Canada                    278.494  35  191.980  30  372.791  51  443,312  54  197,167  36 

United  States.  .  .    217.190  27  173.907  33  163,787  22  162,639  19  226,600  42 

Australia                 284,634  36  130.258  25  91.502  12  160,172  19  113,754  21 


Canada's  sales  in  1930,  it  will  be  noted,  represented  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
as  against  54  per  cent  in  1929  and  51  per  cent  in  1928.  The  remarkable  advance 
in  purchases  from  the  United  States  may  have  been  due  to  the  facilities  offered, 
as  American  wheat  is  usually  slightly  higher  in  price  than  Canadian.  Condi- 
tions during  1931  may  be  different  as  the  Orient  is  essentially  a  very  competi- 
tive market.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  holding  this  market  on  account  of  the 
higher  grades  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  the  cheaper  price  at  which  Australian 
wheat  may  now  be  laid  down  in  both  Japan  and  China. 

The  importation  of  wheat  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  import 
houses,  who  in  turn  control  the  flour-milling  industry  in  Japan.  These  firms 
have  branch  offices  in  Seattle,  Portland,  Melbourne,  Buenos  Aires,  and  London, 
and  from  these  centres  market  prices  and  reports  are  despatched,  and  in  turn 
purchases  are  made  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

During  the  past  year  a  quantity  of  Canadian  grain  has  found  its  way 
through  Japanese  sources  into  Russia.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  is  a  con- 
dition that  will  exist  during  1931,  as  the  Russians  have  been  endeavouring  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Japanese  millers,  who  have  refrained  from  making  purchases 
owing  to  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Russian  exporters  to  ship 
according  to  samples  submitted,  or  to  make  deliveries  as  arranged.  It  might 
be  possible  to  interest  importers  here  if  a  considerable  price  concession  were 
made,  but  as  this  must  be  to  a  substantial  figure,  the  Russians  have  not  deemed 
it  advisable  even  to  consider  it.  In  offering  grain  to  the  importers  here,  the 
stipulation  was  made  that  deliveries  must  be  taken  before  or  during  the  month 
of  March,  so  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  prevailing  transportation 
conditions. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Sales  of  wheat  flour  from  Canada  in  1930  amounted  to  52  per  cent  of  the 
total  Japanese  importations,  or  11,264  short  tons.  The  United  States  supplied 
44  per  cent,  or  9,714  tons.  The  following  table  includes  in  the  comparison  the 
importations  during  the  previous  four  years. 

Wheat  Flour  Imports  into  Japan  (in  Short  Tons) 


1926  %  1927  %  1928  %  1929  %  1930  % 

Total                                          8,084  22,171  9,216  7,770  21.675 

Canada                                6,569  81  19.013  85  6.489  70  3.210  41  11,264  52 

United  States                       .1,044  12  2.292  10  2.138  23  4,174  53  9,714  44 


Canadian  flour  is  used  mainly  in  the  production  of  flavouring  extracts  where 
a  flour  of  a  very  high  gluten  content  is  required.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fancy  cakes  from  foreign  recipes,  and  in  bread  and  certain  confections. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  flour-milling  industry  in  Japan  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  exports  of  flour  have  shown  a  steady  increase  from  1926 — 
when  they  totalled  112,838  short  tons— to  1929,  when  the  figure  was  204,225 
tons.  Due  to  general  world  conditions  and  to  the  unrest  in  China,  the  1930 
exports  fell  off  by  70,975  tons  from  the  high  of  1929.  The  chief  buyers  of 
Japanese  flour  are  China  and  Kwantung  Province,  where  85  per  cent  of  the 
exports  are  consumed. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN  JAPAN 

In  1927  the  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  (in  sacks  of  49  pounds  each) 
was  36,702,000  sacks,  in  1928,  42,479,000  sacks,  and  in  1929,  43,160,000  sacks. 

While  definite  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  wheat  pro- 
duotion  m  Japan  totalled  30,040,711  bushels  in  1927,  31,690,005  bushels  in  1928, 
31,364.639  bushels  in  1929.  and  30,380,049  bushels  in  1930. 

Wheat  consumption  in  the  Orient  is  closely  associated  with  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  rice. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Applications  for  Tariffs  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  April  10,  1931,  that  an  application  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Tanners'  Federa- 
tion for  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  sole,  insole  and  harness  leather 
imported  into  Saorstat  Eireann  has  been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
public  hearings  are  to  commence  on  April  28,  1931. 

It  is  also  announced  that  an  application  for  a  tariff  of  33J  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential)  on  linen  piece  goods  and 
all  goods  containing  hemp,  flax,  hair  or  ramie  in  admixture  imported  into  the 
Free  State  has  also  been  referred  for  investigation  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  April  20  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  issued  a  decree  on 
April  1,  1931,  whereby  the  supplementary  duties  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary  Customs 
Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns 


per  100  Kg. 

Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye   50  38 

Barley   28  34 

Oats   27  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   74  70 


The  above  supplementary  duty  on  flour  represents  a  decrease  from  the 
former  rate  of  75  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.  The  supplementary 
duties  on  barley  and  oats  also  represent  decreases  from  the  rates  previously  in 
force. 

[Note. — 1  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  $0-0296;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds.] 
Swiss  Meat  Regulations 

An  order  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Veterinary  Office,  effective  April  15,  1931, 
states  that  tins  of  preserved  ham  besides  bearing  a  description  of  the  contents 
must  have  stamped  legibly  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  tin  the  date  of  manu- 
facture, name  of  packer,  locality  of  the  factory,  also  the  address  of  the  Swiss 
importing  concern.  The  top  and  bottom  may  not  be  covered  with  any  label. 
Preparations  of  cattle,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  meat  will  only  be  admitted  if  the 
flesh  adheres  normally  to  the  bone.  Preparations  of  meat  without  bone,  such 
as  rolled  ham,  etc.,  will  be  refused  import.  Sausages  will  only  be  allowed 
import  if  the  casings  are  wholly  free  of  any  label,  etc.  The  casings  must  be 
made  from  animal  intestines  or  bladders.  Sausages  with  artificial  casings  will 
not  be  admitted. 
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Belgian  Preserved  Food  Regulations 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  from  Mr.  Jean  J. 
Guay,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  an  outline  of 
the  regulations  covering  the  sale  of  preserved  fruit  and  vegetable  substances. 
A  copy  of  the  article  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  exporters  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  4,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April  27,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .  1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .  0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1 . 0805 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta   

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .40 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1 . 0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

-Tapan  Yen  .4985 

'lava  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Tael   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  $] 

BarbadoH  ${  1  0013 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$  1.013 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 


Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.943 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 


in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Week  ending  Week  ending       Bank  Rate 


April  27 

May  4 

$  .1413 

$  .1413 

5 

.1391 

.1390 

.0073 

.0073 

9 

.  0296 

.0296 

4 

.2677 

.2678 

3i 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

.2383 

.2382 

5 

4.8666 

4.8656 

3 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.  4022 

.4021 

.  1755 

.1755 

.0523 

.  0523 

.0176 

.0176 

5£ 

.2677 

.2678 

4 

.0455 

.0455 

n 

8 

.  0059 

.0059 

.1009 

.1045 

6 

.2681 

.2681 

3 

.  1928 

.1927 

2 

1.0004 

] .0004 

2 

.3214 

.3251 

.0750 

.0725 

.1210 

.1210 

7 

.9704 

.9679 

7 

.4752 

.4741 

6-7 

.2801 

.2826 

7 

.1700 

.1675 

.  6553 

.6703 

.9993 

.9993 

.2470 

.  2465 

.3626 

.3626 

7 

.  4942 

.4942 

5.11 

.  402 1 

.4021 

.3151 

.3126 

.  4402 

.4402 

.5614 

.5614 

1  .  004%4~  1  .  0 14%4   1  .  0051/64— 1  .  0 P%4  — 

4.8622  4.8672 

1  .  003%4— 1  .  0151/64    1  .  004%  .-  -1  .  0 1  '%4  — 

.0392  .0392 
.0392  .0392 
4.99Kt  4.9878 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherrrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1726.  Apples'. — Alexandria  (Egypt)  fruit  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  apple 
exporters. 

1727.  Apples. — Alexandria  (Egypt)  fruit  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  apple 
exporters. 

1728  & kim med  Milk  Powder. — A  North  of  England  firm  engaged  in  the  stock-feeding 
trade  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  exporters  of  skimmed  milk  powder  with  a  view 
to  next  season's  trade.    Full  particulars,  including  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices,  requested. 

1729  Potatoes. — Alexandria  (Egypt)  fruit  and  vegetable  importer  would  be  glad  to 
have  prices  c.i.f.  Alexandria  for  Canadian  potatoes. 

1730.  Flour. — Alexandria  importer  desires  to  establish  connection  with  Canadian  wheat 
flour  millers. 

Miscellaneous 

1731.  Fish  Meals. — A  Bristol  brokerage  house  would  be  interested  in  receiving  fair-size 
samples  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  quotations  for  pilchard  and  dog- 
fish meals,  and  analytical  tests. 

1732.  Fertilizers. — Agent  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  desires  to  import  mineral  fertilizers. 

1733.  Silk  Stockings. — An  Alexandria  (Egypt)  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  natural  or  artificial  silk  stockings. 

1734.  Artificial  Silk. — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  import  artificial  silk. 

1735.  Pulp  for  Newsprint. — Agent  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  desires  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  pulp  for  newsprint. 

1736.  Handles. — A  North  of  England  firm  specializing  in  the  distribution  of  handles 
are  interested  in  having  quotations  on  softwood  handles  48  inches  long  in  the  following 
diameters  (in  inches):  1,  Wis,  H,  H;  in  60-inch  lengths  in  diameters  1£  and  1£  inches; 
also  4-,  5-,  and  6-foot  lengths  in  14-inch  diameter. 

1737.  Glove  Leather. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  having  quotations 
and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  leather  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  as  follows:  horse  hide,  cow  bellies,  sheepskins  and  various  kinds  of  splits. 

1738.  Sole  Leather. — A  firm  of  leather  importers  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  establish  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  sole  leather. 

1739.  Seine  Twine. — A  Trinidad  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  seine  twine. 

1740.  Golf  Tees. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  sporting  goods  merchants  are  interested 
in  receiving  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  golf  tees. 

1741.  iStump  Pullers. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive 
catalogues  and  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  stump  pullers. 

1742.  Steel  Sheets.' — Agent  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  desires  quotations  for  100-ton  steel  sheets 
for  manufacturing  automobile  wheels. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Duchess 
of  York,  June  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County.  May  26; 
Grey  County,  June  11;   Hada  County,  June  20 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  30;  Salacia,  June  13- — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  May  16  and  June  27. 
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To  Belfast .— Melmore  Head,  May  14;  Fanad  Head,  May  30;  Carrigan  Head,  Junie  14; 
Torr  Head,  June  25 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  May  20;  Hagfan,  June  4;  Bochum,  June  18 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  16 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Norefjord,  about  May  15;  Korsholm,  May  30; 
Topdalsfjord,  about  June  13 — all  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line  (also  accept  cargo  for  Baltic 
States) . 

To  Dublin.— Torr  Head,  May  12;    Dunaff  Head,  May  22;    Kenbane  Head,  June  12; 
Lord  Londonderry,  June  24— all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 
To  Dundee.— Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  May  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  June  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Lietitio. 
May  22  and  June  19;   Athenia,  June  5 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  May  14;  Beaverford,  May  15;  Montcalm,  June  4;  Mont- 
rose, June  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Augsburg,  May  20;  Hagen,  June  4;  Bochum,  June  IS 
— all  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  May  15;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  May  15;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  22  and  June  19; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  5;  Montclare,  June  12 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Andania,  May  15  and  June  12;  Antonia,  May  29  and  June  26 — both  Cunard  Line; 
Doric,  May  23  and  June  20;   Megantic,  May  30;  Laurentic,  June  6 — all  White  iStar  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  May  15;  Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  5;  Beaverhill,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Miay  22  and  June  19; 
Aurama,  May  29;   Ausonia,  June  5;   Ascania,  June  12 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  14  and  June  18;  Manchester  Division,  May 
21;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  28;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  4;  Manchester  Producer, 
June  11 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  May  15  and  June  26;  Oairnglen,  May  29;  Cairn- 
esk,  June  12 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  May  20;   Evanger,  June  15 — both  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  May  12;  Valfiorita,  May  17;  Valleluce, 
May  24 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  16;  Cornwall's 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;  Champlain,  June  13 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British. 
Honduras^ — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Bblize  cargo),  May 
15  and  June  12;  Lady  Rodney,  May  23  and  June  20 ;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda 
or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  Mav  29;  Lady  Somers,  June  6 — all  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhetn,  May  17;  Consul  Horn, 
June  1 ;   Marie  Horn,  June  16 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane.  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Transporter,  May  23;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  27 — both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — 'Calgary,  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  19 
— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS., 
May  16  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown) ;  iSilvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  May  16  and  30  and  June 
13  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  May  13  and  27  and  June  10;  North  Voyageur, 
May  18  and  June  1  and  15— both  Clarkie  SIS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  21  and  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  White  Star  Line,  May  18. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish- American  Line,  May  17. 

To  Si.  John's,  Nfid.-~ Rosalind,  May  12  and  26;  Nerissa,  May  19  and  June  2— both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  May  21;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6 — both  Furness 
Line;  Farnorth,  May  12  and  26;  Sambro,  May  20  and  June  3 — both  Farquhar  Line  (also 
call  at  St.  Pierre-Miqutelon) . 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  12  and  June  23;  Lady 
Hawkins,  May  26;  Lady  Drake,  June  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique.  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  21;  Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Oiarnplain,  June  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  May  18  and  June  15;  Cavelier,  June  15 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica) j — Calabria,  May  13  and  June  10;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  May  27 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  22;  Consul  Horn, 
June  6;  Marie  Horn,  June  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  23  and  June  13;  Empress  of  Australia, 
May  30,   Empress  of  Britain,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Salisbury,  May  23;  a  steamer,  June  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  19  ;  Lady  Drake,  June  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  23  (also  calls  at 
Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai);  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  4;  Ixion, 
May  22;  Tyndareus,  June  1^— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call,  at  Miike  and  Hongkong); 
Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  May  27  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen, 
Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also 
calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23;  Emptfess  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki), 
June  3;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  June  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett. 
May  12;  Bellingham,  June  12: — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloiio, 
Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Miaru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  28  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki  and  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai. — Santa  Clara  Valley,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  May  29. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  27;  Monowai,  June  24 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  May;  a  steamer,  June — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  West,  May  16;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  June  1.5 — 
both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lytt.elton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  early  June. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Kinderdyk,  May  10;  Loch  Katrine,  May  24; 
Damsterdyk,  June  7;   Narenta,  June  21 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Enterprise,  May  16;  Pacific  Grove,  May  30 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.;  Tacoma  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  11;  Seattle,  June  2;  Portland, 
June  21 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  June  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Timavo.  May 
19;  Feltre,  June  15> — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fc. — 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  June. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — San  Antonia,  May  13;  Wyoming,  May 
17;  Winnipeg,  June  9 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  May  10;  West  Ivis.  May 
26;  West  Camargo,  June  2;  West  Ira,  June  20 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Arjena,  May  20;  Point  Gorda. 
June  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Fordefjord,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  May  30. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Addsress  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters^-  P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadiari. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tine  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Mamnouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  1264>is,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters1 — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.    Office — Calle  Coca,  478.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia 

and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs..  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sttreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

1  »"<  ....   \   /.  •,,  <\,  v 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit  the  follow- 
ing cities  in  Western  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China:  — 

Vancouver,     New  West- 
minster and  Victoria.  .  Up  to  and  includ-  Calgary  June  8 

ing  June  3  Regina  June  10 

Edmonton  June    5  and  G  Winnipeg  June  12 

Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
will  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan. 
His  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..   ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg   ..June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  these  Trade  Commissioners 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Colum- 
bia Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with 
Mr.  T.  Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Edmonton;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  GERMANY  IN  1930 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-2382;    1  metric  ton  =  2,204  pounds] 

Hamburg,  April  18,  1931. — The  total  imports  of  merchandise  into  Germany 
in  1930  were  valued  at  10,393,149,000  reichsmarks,  a  decrease  of  3,053,644,000 
reichsmarks  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  This  decline  is  only  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  prices,  since  the  actual  volume  of  goods  imported 
decreased  from  ^66,776,521  metric  tons  in  1929  to  56,951,876  metric  tons  last 
year.  All  the  chief  groups  of  imports  showed  declines  from  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the  imports  of  food  products.  This 
was  a  reflection  not  only  of  the  good  German  crops  in  the  last  three  years,  but 
chiefly  of  the  far-reaching  tariff  protection  accorded  to  German  agriculture. 
Imports  of  raw  materials  declined  as  a  consequence  of  the  falling  off  In  indus- 
trial production,  while  the  economic  depression  also  adversely  affected  the 
imports  of  finished  goods.  As  in  previous  years,  raw  materials  accounted  for 
over  half  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Germany. 

There  was  a  marked  decline  last  year  in  the  values  of  the  imports  from 
overseas  countries.  The  United  States  was  again  the  chief  supplier  of  goods 
imported  into  Germany,  but  the  imports  from  that  country  were  483,600,000 
reichsmarks  less  in  value  than  in  the  previous  year.  Great  Britain  was  again 
the  second  most  important  source  of  supply.  Argentina  dropped  from  third  to 
seventh  place,  and  Canada  from  fifteenth  to  twenty-third  place  among  the 
countries  supplying  the  imports  into  Germany.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  132,600,000  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  303,100,000  reichsmarks 
in  1929.  Soviet  Russia  was  the  only  important  supplier  to  increase  the  value 
of  its  contribution  to  the  imports  into  Germany  last  year;  the  imports  from 
that  country  were  10,600,000  reichsmarks  greater  than  in  1929.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  values  of  the  imports  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
in  1930:— 

Imports  into  Germany,  1930 

Source  of  Supply  1,000  R.M.  Source  of  Supply  1.000  R.M. 

United  States   1.306,800  Denmark   296.500 

Great  Britain   639,000  Dutch  East  Indies   262.500 

Holland   560,800  Switzerland   255.500 

France   518,700  Roumama   236.900 

Soviet  Russia   436,300  Poland   236  800 

British  India   428,600  Spain   210.000 

Argentina   403,000  Australia   205.600 

Italy   365,300  Saar  Territory   163.800 

Czechoslovakia   359,000  British  West  Africa   160.800 

Belgium-Luxemburg   324,600  Brazil   155.800 

Sweden   304,100  Canada   132,600 

China   297,700 

IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

The  part  of  the  German  foreign  trade  returns  of  most  interest  to  Canada 
is  that  relating  to  the  imports  of  food  products.  The  total  imports  of  food  and 
drink  last  year  showed  a  considerable  decrease  from  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year,  being  valued  at  2,968,991,000  reichsmarks  as  compared  with  3,822.715,000 
reichsmarks  in  1929;  the  volume  amounted  to  7,426,173  metric  tons  as  against 
8,887,739  metric  tons.  The  falling  off  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of  grain 
imports,  but  imports  of  beef  also  declined.  The  decrease  in  food  imports  may 
be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  protective  duties  on  agricultural  products,  the 
successive  good  yields  of  crops  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  lower  purchasing 
power  resulting  from  the  unemployment  and  general  depression  of  homo  trade. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  quantities  of  the  principal  food  pro- 
ducts imported  into  Germany  during  the  last  two  years,  some  of  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  1913  being  given  for  comparison: — 
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German  Food  Imports 

1913  1929  1930 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 


Wheat                                                            2,546.000  2,131.800  1,197,200 

Wheat  flour                                                       17.900  30,309  22,200 

Rye                                                                   352.500  144,500  59,100 

Rye  flour                                                             1,000  65  53 

Beef                                                                  30.300  80,000  58,700 

Pork                                                                  21,100  22,000  18.110 

Bacon                                                                  1,600  5,800  8,200 

Other  meats                                                       14.200  4,200  4,390 

Canned  meats   5.800  600 

Lard                                                                107,400  97,000  80,400 

Butter                                                               54.200  135,000  133.200 

Cheese                                                               26.300  67,000  62,400 

Canned  fish   12,900  12,300 

Eggs                                                                 166,800  168,100  160,300 

Fresh  milk                                                       77,200  26,800  15,209 

Canned  milk   90  77 

Honey   9,860  5,730 

Dried  fruits   59,100  43,410 

Fresh  apples   163,400  243,800 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  fairly  substantial  decrease  in  the  importa- 
tion of  bread  grains  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  which 
themselves  represented  a  falling  off  from  the  imports  in  1927  and  1928.  The 
progressive  decline  in  wheat  imports  has  been  due  to  the  successive  increases 
in  the  duty  and  the  law  compelling  German  mills  to  grind  certain  minimum 
percentages  of  domestic  wheat.  The  reduction  in  the  imports  of  beef  was  a 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty-free  quota  for  frozen  meat.  There 
was  little  change  last  year  in  the  imports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  which 
products  Germany  still  requires  to  import  in  large  quantities.  The  falling  off 
in  the  imports  of  honey  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  duty.  Imports  of  fresh 
apples  were  heavier  owing  to  a  poorer  fruit  crop  in  Germany  following  the 
good  crop  of  1929. 

There  was  a  reduction  last  year  in  the  exports  of  bread  grains  under  the 
system  of  duty-free  import  certificates  in  exchange  for  exported  grain,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  granting  of  certificates  was  suspended.  Exports  of  wheat 
amounted  last  year  to  only  22,446  metric  tons  as  compared  with  311,745  tons 
in  1929,  and  exports  of  rye  totalled  240,208  metric  tons  as  against  552,325  tons. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  export  of  29,412  metric  tons  of  wheat  flour  and  28,049 
metric  tons  of  rye  flour.  The  exports  of  oats  from  Germany  amounted  to 
405,256  metric  tons,  of  which  145,283  tons  went  to  Great  Britain,  while  there 
was  an  export  of  40,481  metric  tons  of  rolled  oats,  of  which  10,830  tons  were 
shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

IMPORTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  German  live  stock  industry  is  dependent  upon  large  importations  of 
foreign  feeding  stuffs.  Last  year  the  Government  measures  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  domestic  rye  and  potatoes  for  fodder  purposes  in  place  of 
imported  barley  and  corn  came  into  effect.  However,  there  had  been  a  large 
importation  of  these  products  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total 
imports  were  only  slightly  less  than  in  1929.  There  was  a  more  marked  falling 
off  in  the  imports  of  other  feeding  stuffs.  The  following  table  compares  the 
imports  of  leading  feeding  stuffs  for  the  last  two  years  and  1913: — 

1913  1929  1930 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 


Barley   3,248,200  1.764,800  1,522,927 

Oats   505.000  110,900  19,263 

Corn   918,700  669.300  651,318 

Mill  offals,  bran   1,414,300  462.600  384,884 

Rice  offals   206.500  50.200  31,384 

Oil  cakes   828,500  555.200  455,244 

Fish  meal     118,100  103.545 
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IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  lessened  activity  of  German  industry  during  the  past  year  consequent 
upon  the  depression  in  home  trade  had  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the 
imports  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  raw  materials.  The  total  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  were  valued  at  5,508,114,000  reichsmarks  as  com- 
pared with  7,205,057,000  reichsmarks  in  1929.  The  fall  in  prices  accounted  for 
a  large  part  of  this  decrease,  but  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  imported  also 
declined  from  55,769,248  metric  tons  in  1929  to  47,893,156  tons  last  year. 

The  importation  of  iron  ore  totalled  13,889,867  metric  tons  as  against 
16,952,823  tons  in  1929.  The  imports  of  Newfoundland  iron  ore  amounted  to 
656,940  tons. 

Minerals  and  metals  are  the  chief  raw  materials  exported  from  Canada  to 
Germany.  The  following  table  compares  the  importations  into  Germany  during 
the  last  three  years  of  those  minerals  and  metals  which  are  of  most  interest  to 
Canada: — 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons  (2 

,204  Lbs.) 

17.700 

14.900 

14.109 

2,300 

13.900 

11.811 

Nickel,  raw  

4.167 

4,480 

2.651 

364,300 

438,100 

441.800 

Copper,  raw  

227.000 

194.700 

169,750 

148,500 

136,900 

86,111 

Zinc,  raw  

144.100 

136.207 

109.650 

Aluminium,  raw  

14,800 

7,400 

4,370 

26.900 

21,100 

14,774 

Mica,  raAv  

1.000 

1.000 

620 

42,500 

46.500 

37.940 

Talc  

23,500 

24.300 

21.700 

Magnesite  

60.400 

80.200 

60.000 

Molybdenum  and  other  miscellaneous  ores 

4.800 

6.S00 

5.600 

IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  total  value  of  the  finished  goods  imported  into  Germany  in  1930  was 
1,797,702,000  reichsmarks.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  471,595,000  reichs- 
marks from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  This  decline  must  be  attributed  both 
to  the  fall  in  prices  and  to  the  business  depression  in  the  German  market. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  1930  imports  of  manufactured  goods  was 
comprised  of  various  kinds  of  yarn  accounting  for  a  total  value  of  401,100,000 
reichsmarks. 

A  total  of  4,353  passenger  automobiles  of  a  value  of  $4,968,570  and  6,641 
chassis  of  a  value  of  $1,920,900  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1930  as  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  14,529  units  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  sup- 
plied last  year  1,884  complete  passenger  automobiles  and  4,279  chassis;  Italy, 
1,212  automobiles  and  2,098  chassis;  Austria,  558  automobiles  and  213  chassis; 
and  France,  432  automobiles  and  5  chassis.  Canada  shipped  33  complete  pas- 
senger automobiles.  The  import  of  motor  trucks  in  1930  consisted  of  386  trucks, 
of  which  233  came  from  the  United  States,  as  against  a  total  import  of  357 
trucks  in  1929. 

Last  year  a  total  of  299,727  motor  vehicle  tire  casings  of  a  value  of 
$3,822,143  and  181,968  inner  tubes  for  motor  vehicle  tires  of  a  value  of  $366,666 
were  imported  into  Germany.  This  compares  with  an  import  of  333,675  tire 
casings  and  257,917  inner  tubes  in  the  previous  year.  In  1930  the  United  States 
supplied  102,113  tire  casings  and  41,903  inner  tubes;  Belgium,  76,899  casings 
and  47,300  inner  tubes;  Italy,  45,586  casings  and  31,649  inner  tubes;  Great 
Britain,  24,290  casings  and  18,719  inner  tubes;  Austria,  20,806  casings  and 
15,639  inner  tubes;  France,  17,496  casings  and  31,649  inner  tubes;  and  Soviet 
Russia,  9,966  casings  and  6,890  inner  tubes.    Canada  supplied  336  tire  casings. 
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The  imports  of  rubber  shoes  into  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  718,982 
pairs  of  a  total  value  of  $1,114,762,  of  which  157,558  pairs  came  from  the  United 
States,  142,690  pairs  from  Sweden,  131,554  pairs  from  Soviet  Russia,  78,723  pairs 
from  Latvia,  52,526  pairs  from  Denmark,  44,620  pairs  from  Czechoslovakia, 
29,309  pairs  from  Finland,  23,938  pairs  from  Austria,  and  17,846  pairs  from 
Canada.  These  figures  do  not  include  overshoes  or  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles.  Of  the  former  there  was  an  import  into  Germany  last  year  of  1,142,861 
pairs  valued  at  $1,621,600.  The  United  States  supplied  256,331  pairs  of  over- 
shoes, and  Soviet  Russia,  Latvia,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  the  other 
principal  suppliers.  The  imports  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  amounted 
to  1,000,595  pairs  of  a  total  value  of  $1,350,900,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  638,101  pairs;  Czechoslovakia,  98,011  pairs;  and  Canada,  81,113  pairs. 

In  1930  a  total  of  2,918  harvesting  machines  was  imported  into  Germany 
as  compared  with  4,370  machines  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  last 
year's  import  was  $384,285,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  imported  harvesting 
machines  was  2,112  metric  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  985  tons,  the  United 
States  409  tons,  and  France  557  tons.  There  was  also  an  importation  last  year 
of  1,116  tractors,  motor  ploughs,  and  power  lawn  mowers,  weighing  a  total  of 
1,384  metric  tons,  of  which  1,071  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, a  total  of  818  tractor  ploughs  was  imported,  of  which  the  total  weight 
was  428  metric  tons:  the  United  States  supplied  229  tons  and  Canada  78  tons. 
A  total  of  14,447  sowing  machines,  hay  presses,  choppers,  lawn  mowers,  and 
miscellaneous  agricultural  machines  was  imported  into  Germany  last  year  as 
compared  with  13,743  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  weight  of  these  machines 
was  1,404  metric  tons,  of  which  Czechoslovakia  supplied  467  tons,  France  357 
tons,  Sweden  278  tons,  the  United  States  69  tons,  Holland  49  tons,  and  Canada 
45  tons. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  German  trade  returns  for  1930  give  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  at  132,600,000  reichsmarks  ($31,571,000)  as  compared  with  303,100,000 
reichsmarks  ($72,167,000)  in  1929.  This  great  decrease  in  the  German  imports 
from  Canada  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  marked*  falling  oil  in  the 
shipments  of  Canadian  grain  to  Germany.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  chief  items  of  import  from  Canada  during  the  year  1930, 
as  given  in  the  German  trade  statistics: — 


Met.  Tons 

1,000  R.M. 

al  

616,895 

132.642 

Wheat  

475,748 

90,956 

79,901 

11,986 

16,472 

4,216 

6.537 

3,186 

Copper,  raw  and  waste  

1,891 

2,779 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   . . 

1,091 

2,540 

5,491 

2,428 

1.031 

1,160 

Building  lumber  

8,585 

1,098 

2,944 

1,069 

1,116 

795 

2,375 

782 

398 

690 

Foxes  (44  in  number)  

688 

70 

666 

638 

1,521 

627 

Lead,  raw  and  waste  

1,466 

586 

Miscellaneous  textile  poods  

43 

492 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair  

141 

450 

Fresh  fruit  

538 

409 

Zinc  ores   

408 

Dried  apples  

297 

Caoutchouc  goods   

174 

Nickel,  raw  and  waste  

146 

Meat,  bacon  and  sausages  

119 

130 
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Imports  into  Germany  from  Canada — Concluded 

Met.  Tons      1,000  KM. 


Automobiles   37  106 

Non-oily  seeds   71  96 

Woven  goods  of  silk  and  artificial  silk   3  86 

Copper  wares   4  86 

Clothing  and  underwear   4  85 

Furniture  and  other  woodenware   169  79 

Lard   80  76 

Paints  and  varnishes   54  75 

Rye  ,   442  71 

Boilers  and  machine  accessories   38  63 

Honey   74  54 

Woven  goods  of  wool  and  animal  hair   5  54 

Oats   345  52 

Artificial  silk  and.  floret  silk  yarn   6  50 

Electro-technical  products   4  42 

Cheese   18  39 

Oil  cakes   423  39 

Paper  and  paper  goods   78  39 

Bran   423  39 

Furs,  raw   1  36 

Miscellaneous  hardware   13  33 

Electrical  machines  and  parts   2  29 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements   7  29 

Celluloid   3  21 

Corn   150  19 

Woven  cotton  goods   2  18 

Paraffin  and  wax  goods  ,   6  11 

Feathers  and  bristles   2  7 

Tool  machines   2  7 

Lamb  and  sheep  skins  (hairy)   2  4 


Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  German  statistics  of  imports  from 
Canada  in  1930  are  chiefly  notable  for  the  marked  decline  in  the  importations 
of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  particularly  wheat,  barley,  rye,  wheat  flour,  oats,  bran, 
corn,  cheese,  lard,  packing  house  products,  and  honey.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  increases  in  the  imports  from  Canada  of  dried  apples,  fresh  fruits, 
and  fish  products.  There  were  marked  decreases  in  the  German  imports  last 
year  of  Canadian  asbestos,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  and  aluminium,  but  the 
imports  from  Canada  of  zinc  and  miscellaneous  ores  increased.  There  was  a 
further  increase  last  year  in  the  German  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada.  The 
imports  of  chemical  pulp  from  Canada  represented  a  very  considerable  increase 
over  the  figure  for  the  previous  year.  The  imports  of  raw  furs  from  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  great  decrease.  Among  manufactured  goods  there 
was  a  smaller  quantity  of  agricultural  machinery  imported  into  Germany  from 
Canada  last  year,  but  more  Canadian  rubber  goods  were  imported  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Other  manufactured  goods  imported  in  greater  quantity  from 
Canada  last  year  were  automobiles,  paper  products,  tools,  and  agricultural 
implements. 

The  decline  in  the  German  imports  of  Canadian  grain  can  best  be  shown 
by  the  following  table,  giving  the  quantities  in  bushels  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grain  imported  from  Canada  in  the  last  two  calendar  years: — 


1929  1930 

Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat                                                                        27.410,046  17.475.810 

Barley                                                                        20.785,514  3,668,7S7 

Rye                                                                             673.007  17.538 

Oats                                                                            719,347  22.364 


As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  decline 
in  German  imports  of  Canadian  grain  has  been  the  increased  duties  and  the 
other  restrictive  measures  adopted  to  protect  the  German  agriculturists  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  in  world  market  prices  for  grain. 

The  German  trade  returns  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  reliable  indication 
of  the  volume  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Germany,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  main  items  of  Canadian  export  to  Germany.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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case  of  certain  items  it  would  appear  that  a  proportion  of  the  Canadian  products 
shipped  to  Germany  through  ports  in  the  United  States  continue  to  be  credited 
as  imports  from  the  latter  country,  but  greater  care  is  constantly  being  taken 
to  check  the  origin  of  such  imports. 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  do  not  afford  an  entirely  accurate  indication 
of  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  Canadian 
products  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  re-exported  from  this  port  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  countries  are  usually  credited  in  the  Canadian  statistics  as  exports  to 
Germany.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  flour  given  as  being  exported  to  Germany  is 
eventually  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  products  shown  in  the  Canadian  statistics  as  exported  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  part  of  those  shown  as  exported  to  Belgium,  are  eventually 
consumed  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  importance  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  as 
ports  of  entry  for  a  large  section  of  Germany.  Moreover,  grain  cargoes  con- 
signed to  British  ports  and  redirected  to  German  destinations  also  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  among  the  exports  to  Germany. 

The  Canadian  statistics  of  exports  to  Germany  in  the  calendar  year  1930 
show  a  decrease  of  $17,501,809  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  development  of  Canadian-German  trade,  as  shown 
in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  last  five  years: — 

1926  1927  1928  1929  1930 

Imports  from  Germany  $14,001,614  $16,802,712  $19,886,634  $22,071,607  $17,673,355 
Exports  to  Germany  . .      30,706,040     40,183,235     45,625,574     32,392,652  14,890,843 

It  will  be  noted  that,  whereas  in  previous  years  the  exports  to  Germany 
have  exceeded  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country,  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  was 
unfavourable  to  Canada. 

Germany  last  year,  according  to  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  dropped 
from  fourth  to  seventh  place  among  the  chief  markets  for  Canadian  exports. 
The  position  which  the  German  market  occupies  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Dominion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of  the  total  value  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  the  eleven  principal  markets  in  1930: — 

United  States  $395,638,375  Germany   $14,890,843 

United  Kingdom                          235,213,959  France   13,668,955 

Japan                                            23,422,432  Argentina   12,417,486 

Italy                                              15,360,055  Newfoundland   11,486,344 

Belgium                                       15,175,985  Netherlands   10,843,449 

New  Zealand   15,008,985 

As  previously  stated,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Canadian  exports  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  a  part  of  those  credited  to  Belgium,  would  be  consumed 
in  Germany. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Direct  exports  from  Canada  to  the  other  countries  assigned  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  were  not  very  large  during  the  past  year. 
Soviet  Russia  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  other  country  in  this  territory  who 
imports  direct  the  bulk  of  her  requirements  of  Canadian  products.  Other  of 
these  countries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland,  consume  important 
quantities  of  Canadian  goods,  but  these  are  usually  consigned  in  the  first 
instance  to  Hamburg  and  for  this  reason  appear  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns 
among  the  exports  to  Germany. 

The  following  figures  show  the  values  of  the  direct  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  countries  covered  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  in 
calendar  year  1930:  Germany,  $14,890,843;  Soviet  Russia,  $1,689,550;  Austria, 
$304,374;  Czechoslovakia,  $237,214;  Poland  and  Danzig,  $73,399;  Esthonia, 
$44,345;  Latvia,  $10,912;  Lithuania,  $273— a  total  of  $17,250,910.    It  is  thus 
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seen  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  covers  a  territory 
with  which  Canada  last  year  did  a  direct  export  trade  valued  at  over 
$17,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  above  territory  in  1930  was 
nearly  $20,000,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia 
decreased  by  $1,714,283.  The  direct  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  declined  in 
value  by  $511,584.  On  the  other  hand,  Czechoslovakia  consumed  large  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  flour  which,  being  consigned  in  the  first  instance  to  Ham- 
burg, a. re  included  among  the  exports  to  Germany  in  the  Canadian  trade  statis- 
tics. The  direct  exports  to  Austria  decreased  by  $79,069  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year,  and  those  to  Poland  and  Danzig  by  $126,216.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  direct  exports  to  the  Baltic 
States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Farm  implements  and  machinery  accounted  for  $1,194,596,  or  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  direct  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  last  year.  A 
considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  in  the  exports  of 
ploughs  to  Soviet  Russia  was  compensated  to  some  extent  by  increased  ship- 
ments of  harvesting  machinery.  A  decline  in  wheat  shipments  to  Soviet  Russia 
also  helped  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  Canadian  exports 
to  that  country. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

The  marked  decline  in  the  Canadian  exports  to  this  territory  is  very  dis- 
appointing after  the  steady  expansion  of  trade  during  the  years  1924  to  1928. 
The  present  outlook  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  to  these  markets  is  not 
encouraging.  The  chief  adverse  factor  is  the  tendency  of  Central  European 
countries  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  foodstuffs  with  a  view 
to  alleviating  the  agricultural  crisis.  Another  adverse  factor  is  the  prevailing 
economic  depression  which  greatly  restricts  the  purchasing  power  of  the  various 
countries  of  this  territory.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  discrimination 
in  duty  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Canada  and  Ger- 
many, and  which  hinders  the  sale  of  certain  Canadian  products  to  this  market. 

Many  of  the  unfavourable  factors  mentioned  are  of  an  essentially  tem- 
porary character,  and  with  the  gradual  recovery  from  the  present  trade  depres- 
sion, the  various  countries  of  this  territory  should  be  able  once  more  to  purchase 
Canadian  products  in  large  volume.  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
foodstuffs,  minerals,  and  forest  products  which  these  countries  require  to  import. 
Although  the  territory  comprises  some  of  the  most  highly  industrialized  sections 
of  Europe,  there  should  continue  to  be  a  steady  trade  in  those  manufactured 
goods  which  the  Dominion  can  sell  in  competition  with  the  products  of  European 
industries.  Among  such  goods  may  be  mentioned  agricultural  implements  and 
machines,  automobiles,  tires,  rubber  footwear,  building  boards,  skates,  calcu- 
lating machines,  electric  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  other  house- 
hold novelties. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Openings  for  Canada 

The  statistics  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Germany  given  in  the  first  section 
of  this  report  will  indicate  that  the  present  nature  of  the  trade  in  fish  and  fish 
products  with  this  market  does  not  offer  very  great  opportunities  for  Canada 
apart  from  the  products  already  being  shipped  from  the  Dominion.  These 
products  are  mild-cared  salmon,  frozen  salmon,  frozen  eels,  canned  lobsters, 
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canned  salmon,  and  fish  meal.  Canadian  sardines  at  present  are  excluded  by 
tariff  discrimination,  which  also  serves  to  restrict  the  trade  in  Canadian  canned 
lobsters. 

A  review  may  now  be  given  of  the  possibilities  for  extending  the  export 
from  Canada  to  Germany  of  the  various  categories  of  fish  products  for  which 
there  is  an  opening  in  this  market. 

FROZEN  EELS 

A  fairly  considerable  trade  has  developed  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
in  the  export  of  frozen  eels  from  Eastern  Canada  to  Germany.  These  frozen 
eels  are  required  for  smoking  purposes,  smoked  eel  being  a  very  popular  delicacy 
in  Germany.  They  are  imported  to  supplement  the  European  supplies  of  live 
eels. 

The  frozen  eels  shipped  to  Germany  from  Canada  are  caught  during  the 
autumn  months  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  trade  has  been  largely 
initiated  by  persons  of  German  descent.  As  many  as  half  a  million  pounds  of 
frozen  eels  have  been  shipped  to  this  market  in  one  season.  In  recent  weeks, 
however,  the  sale  of  Canadian  eels  has  become  more  difficult  as  the  prices  of 
silver  eels  from  the  Baltic  have  been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  prices 
of  Canadian  eels. 

Silver  eels  are  greatly  preferred  in  Germany  to  the  brown  eels,  but  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  frozen  eels  from  Canada  as 
they  were  considerably  cheaper  in  price  than  the  Baltic  silver  eels.  Now  that 
the  price  difference  has  become  smaller,  the  smokers  have  not  the  same  possi- 
bility of  making  a  good  profit  through  using  the  Canadian  product. 

Another  factor  which  unfavourably  reacts  on  the  trade  in  Canadian  eels 
is  that  the  chief  demand  in  Germany  is  for  eels  in  the  sizes  of  1  to  pounds, 
these  being  the  sizes  in  which  silver  eels  are  largely  supplied.  However,  such 
small  eels  are  only  caught  in  limited  numbers  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  it  does 
not  pay  the  Canadian  exporters  to  sort  out  the  eels  of  this  size. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  in  the  Canadian  product  if  the 
exporters  would  sort  out  the  eels  in  sizes  of  from  2  to  pounds  and  from  2\ 
to  3  pounds.  Frozen  eels  weighing  over  3  pounds  do  not  come  into  question  for 
the  German  market,  and  should  be  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  there 
is  an  outlet  for  eels  of  large  size.  Since  eels  of  from  2  to  2\  pounds  only  com- 
prise about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  catch  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great 
bulk  is  made  up  of  eels  weighing  between  from  2^  to  3  pounds,  the  Canadian 
firms  are  not  inclined  to  sort  the  eels  according  to  size  for  shipment  to  the 
German  market.  However,  the  trouble  taken  in  sorting  the  eels  would  undoubt- 
edly be  repaid  in  better  prices  and  would  greatly  assist  in  more  securely  estab- 
lishing the  Canadian  eels  in  the  German  market. 

The  eels  shipped  to  Germany  should  be  frozen  alive,  and  after  the  freezing 
operation  has  been  completed  they  are  dipped  again  to  give  a  thin  outer  cover- 
ing of  ice.  It  is  important  that  the  flesh  should  be  well  preserved  during  the 
process  of  freezing  and  defreezing. 

The  frozen  eels  have  been  mostly  packed  in  boxes  of  100  pounds  net  and 
are  shipped  to  Germany  in  refrigerator  space.  Recently  the  eels  have  also  been 
packed  in  smaller  boxes  of  about  55  pounds  net. 

Until  last  year  frozen  eels  were  sold  to  Germany  exclusively  on  terms  of 
cash  against  documents  in  Hamburg.  Last  year  this  basis  of  selling  was  not 
adhered  to  by  some  exporters,  who  sold  for  payment  after  inspection  in  cold 
storage  house.  Some  shipments  were  made  on  consignment,  but  this  resulted 
mostly  in  prices  being  depressed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  seller.  The  prices 
ruling  last  season  ranged  from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 

The  experiment  has  also  been  made  of  sending  consignments  of  live  eels 
from  Canada  to  Germany.   An  importer  in  Dresden  has  sent  over  his  own  tanks 
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to  Quebec,  and  these  have  been  filled  up  with  live  eels  and  brought  back  to 
Germany.  Great  care  has  had  to  be  taken  and  the  water  changed  regularly. 
Some  shipments  proved  profitable,  but  in  the  case  of  other  shipments  there  has 
boon  too  large  a  proportion  of  loss  from  dead  eels.  Live  eels  are  more  suitable 
for  smoking  purposes  than  the  frozen  product,  and  hence  yield  a  better  price. 

FROZEN  SALMON 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  regular  trade  of  fairly  large  dimensions  in  the 
shipment  of  frozen  salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  to  Ger- 
many. This  business  has  been  resumed  since  the  stabilization  of  the  German  cur- 
rency, but  has  not  yet  attained  the  dimensions  of  pre-war  years.  The  importa- 
tions in  recent  years  have  amounted  to  around  2,500  boxes  of  100  pounds  each 
per  annum. 

Frozen  salmon  from  Eastern  Canada  has  been  consigned  to  Hamburg  by 
firms  in  Great  Britain.  A  Berlin  firm  has  also  recently  received  regular  con- 
signments direct  from  an  exporter  in  Quebec.  Among  other  Atlantic  salmon, 
large  frozen  Gaspe  salmon  suitable  for  smoking  purposes  has  been  received. 
On  the  whole,  the  opinion  is  not  favourable  to  the  extensive  importation  of 
Atlantic  frozen  salmon.  Not  only  is  the  Atlantic  salmon  more  expensive  than 
the  Pacific  Coast  product,  to  which  the  market  is  accustomed,  but  being  exceed- 
ingly fat  does  not  keep  so  well.  Consequently  there  is  a  greater  risk  in  con- 
signing Atlantic  frozen  salmon  to  Germany  than  is  the  case  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  product. 

The  present  situation  in  the  German  market  for  frozen  salmon  is  unfavour- 
able due  to  the  general  economic  depression.  Although  supplies  of  European 
fresh  salmon  have  been  scarce  this  winter,  importers  of  frozen  salmon  have  had 
to  dispose  of  their  stocks  at  a  serious  loss.  Present  prices  are  ruling  from 
R.M.0.70  to  R.M.1.25  per  German  pound  (1-1  pound)  ex  cold  store  Hamburg. 
These  prices  are  equivalent  to  15  to  27  cents  per  pound.  Some  lots  purchased 
during  1930  at  high  prices  have  had  to  be  realized  at  this  price  level.  The  trade 
in  frozen  salmon  as  well  as  that  in  mild-cured  salmon  has  been  reduced  by 
about  a  third  through  the  use  for  smoking  purposes  of  green  cod  or  coal  fish, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  artificially  coloured  red.  The  use  of  this  substitute  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  ruling  for  genuine  salmon. 

The  German  trade  in  frozen  salmon  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  well- 
established  firms.  The  leading  firms  have  their  own  buying  agents  in  Seattle 
and  other  centres  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  buying  agents  inspect  the  fish 
before  purchase  and  make  cash  advances.  Although  occasionally  shipments 
have  been  made  against  payment  in  Hamburg  or  New  York,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  done  through  these  buying  agents  or  on  a  regular  consignment  basis. 
In  view  of  the  great  del  credere  risk,  German  fish  firms  are  now  asking  for  10 
per  cent  commission  on  sales  of  frozen  salmon  received  on  consignment.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  the  handling  charges  amounting  to  about  75  cents 
per  100-pound  box  and  $1.35  per  box  of  200  pounds. 

The  bulk  of  the  frozen  salmon  imported  into  Germany  has  come  from 
shippers  on  the  Columbia  river,  but  British  Columbia  firms  also  participate  in 
this  trade.  The  salmon  should  be  well  frozen  in  such  a  way  that  the  flesh  will 
be  in  good  condition  and  of  a  uniform  red  colour  when  defrozen.  The  frozen 
salmon  is  sold  in  Germany  for  smoking  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a  substitute 
for  fresh  Rhine  salmon,  which  is  a  favourite  delicacy  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  principal  varieties  imported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  steelheads 
and  red  springs.  The  most  desirable  sizes  are  those  ranging  from  10  to  12 
pounds.  The  frozen  salmon  is  usually  packed  in  boxes  containing  eight  or  ten 
fish  and  weighing  about  100  pounds. 
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FROZEN  HALIBUT 

Shipments  of  Canadian  frozen  halibut  have  also  been  sent  to  Germany, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  a  great  success.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  plentiful  European  supplies  of  this  fish.  When  there 
is  a  shortage  of  halibut  in  Germany,  shippers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  often  send  over  consignments,  but  Canadian  exporters  are 
too  far  away  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  It  is  stated  that  firms 
in  Great  Britain  have  consigned  Canadian  frozen  halibut  to  Germany  when 
the  British  market  has  been  overstocked  and  prices  in  Germany  were  higher. 

There  is  also  an  opening  for  the  importation  of  frozen  halibut  into  Germany 
for  smoking  purposes,  but  the  difficulty  also  arises  that  the  fish  might  arrive 
from  Canada  when  local  supplies  of  fresh  halibut  were  considerable.  Halibut 
is  imported  from  Norway  for  smoking  purposes.  Frozen  halibut  for  smoking 
purposes  should  be  shipped  to  Germany  without  entrails,  head,  or  fins,  and  the 
sizes  range  from  55  to  165  pounds,  or  an  average  of  around  88  pounds  each. 
The  smokers  would  like  to  receive  sample  shipments  to  test  the  suitability  of 
Canadian  halibut  for  their  requirements. 

FRESH  AND  FROZEN   FISH  FROM   EASTERN  CANADA 

Investigations  have  been  made  into  the  openings  for  the  shipment  to  Ger- 
many of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Obviously  this  trade  is  dependent  upon  the  two  factors  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  viz:  (1)  the  large  supplies  of  locally  caught  fresh  fish  and  resulting 
low  prices  in  Germany;  and  (2)  the  restricted  demand  for  fresh  fish  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Both  these  factors  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  first  section  of  this 
report  published  in  last  issue.  The  extent  of  the  fish  supply  from  the  German 
fisheries  and  the  value  of  production  have  been  indicated.  The  opinion  of 
German  firms  interviewed  was  that  under  present  conditions  of  demand  and 
supply  there  would  be  little  opportunity  for  the  shipment  of  fish  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  this  market. 

The  possibilities  were  considered  of  shipping  to  Germany  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  frozen  fish,  such  as  cod  and  haddock  and  also  iced  fish,  both 
whole  and  fillets,  packed  in  boxes  with  sufficient  ice  for  the  journey,  but  in  no 
case  was  any  encouragement  held  out  for  the  prospects  of  a  large  or  profitable 
business. 

HERRI1S  GS 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  herrings  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  sea  fish 
imported  into  Germany,  so  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
exporting  this  fish  from  Canada  to  this  market.  The  importation  of  fresh  her- 
rings would  be  out  of  the  question,  since  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  too 
high  as  compared  with  herrings  from  Great  Britain  and  Norway.  It  remains 
therefore  to  deal  with  the  openings  in  Germany  for  salted  and  smoked  herrings. 

Alaska  salted  herrings  have  been  consigned  to  Germany  at  various  times 
by  New  York  firms  when  the  American  market  has  been  overstocked  and  the 
prices  ruling  in  the  respective  markets  have  encouraged  this  trade,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  is  difficult  for  transatlantic  herrings  to  compete  in  the  German 
market  with  the  supplies  of  salted  herrings  available  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Norway.  Before  the  war  the  large  Newfoundland  salted  herrings  were 
also  imported  more  or  less  regularly  into  Germany  for  use  in  the  smoking  plants, 
but  recently  only  occasional  shipments  have  been  made.  There  might  be  occa- 
sions for  Canadian  exporters  to  consign  salted  herrings  to  the  German  market 
when  prices  were  not  too  depressed  and  there  was  a  demand  in  this  market  for 
the  larger-sized  herrings,  but  Hamburg  firms  did  not  consider  the  prospects 
favourable  for  a  large  and  regular  trade. 
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The  position  with  respect  to  smoked  herrings  is  that  the  requirements  of 
the  German  market  are  entirely  different  to  those  in  Great  Britain  or  Canada. 
Smoked  herrings  are  mostly  consumed  raw  without  further  cooking.  They 
therefore  require  to  be  smoked  hot  and  are  steamed  during  the  process  of  smok- 
ing. There  is  little  opening  for  the  importation  of  herrings  smoked  in  the 
manner  customary  in  other  countries. 

SALTED  OR  MILD-CURED  SALMON 

A  regular  trade  is  done  in  the  importation  into  Germany  of  mild-cured 
salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  The  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  3,241,700  pounds  as  compared  with  4,867,280  pounds  in  1929.  The 
following  were  the  sources  of  supply  for  last  year's  imports:  United  States, 
2,615,800  pounds;  Japan,  405,460;  Soviet  Russia,  99,880;  Canada,  52,140; 
Holland,  30,580;  and  Denmark,  20,680  pounds. 

British  Columbia  firms  have  secured  a  larger  share  of  the  business  than 
is  indicated  by  these  figures,  but  they  have  sold  largely  to  export  firms  located 
in  the  United  States,  who  send  consignments  to  their  connections  in  Germany. 
Since  shipments  are  often  made  through  United  States  ports,  British  Columbia 
mild-cured  salmon  is  included  in  the  figure  given  above  of  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  two  years  that  Russian  and  Japanese  competition  has 
been  experienced  in  the  mild-cured  salmon  trade  with  Germany.  There  was 
an  unusually  large  pack  of  Siberian  mild-cured  salmon  in  1930.  Besides 
Siberian  salmon,  which  is  shipped  mild-cured  from  Japan  and  Vladivostok,  there 
have  also  been  imports  from  European  Russia  of  a  quality  of  mild-cured  salmon 
which  is  much  liked  in  the  German  market  as  it  resembles  closely  the  European 
type  of  salmon. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  mild-curing  of  salmon  in  Eastern 
Canada  for  shipment  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  Danish  firm  have  sent 
over  men  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  cure  the  fish  purchased  from  local  fish- 
ing companies.  Some  of  this  Eastern  Canadian  mild-cured  salmon  has  been 
imported  into  Germany. 

Mild-cured  salmon  is  used  in  Germany  for  smoking  purposes.  The  salmon 
must  be  only  slightly  cured,  so  that  when  delivered  to  the  smoking  plants  all 
that  is  required  is  to  steam  the  salmon  lightly.  If  the  sides  of  salmon  are  too 
heavily  salted,  they  must  be  washed,  and  this  leads  to  the  flesh  becoming  soft 
and  broken. 

The  mild-cured  salmon  is  required  only  cut  in  sides  without  heads  or  tails. 
Large  sides  are  chiefly  desired,  the  smaller  sizes  not  bringing  a  good  price.  The 
sides  are  packed  in  large  tierces  of  850  pounds;  small  barrels  are  not  accept- 
able. Shipment  is  by  refrigerator  space,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  whole 
tierce  becoming  affected  if  rot  sets  in. 

The  bulk  of  the  mild-cured  salmon  imported  into  Germany  is  purchased 
through  export  firms  located  in  Seattle  and  other  centres  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
These  firms  act  as  buying  agents  for  the  German  importers  and  inspect  the 
product  before  purchase.  Otherwise  the  trade  is  on  a  consignment  basis  and 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  same  firms  who  import  the  bulk  of  the  frozen 
salmon  into  Germany. 

Sales  of  mild-cured  salmon  are  at  present  being  made  ex  store  Hamburg 
from  about  12  cents  to  about  35  cents  per  pound,  according  to  sizes  and  quality. 
The  highest  prices  are  paid  for  Red  Kings  50  to  70  sides  to  a  tierce,  and  then 
for  Red  Kings  70  to  100  sides  to  a  tierce.  Much  lower  prices  are  paid  for  White 
Kings  and^  Silver  (Cohoe)  mild-cured  salmon,  the  sides  of  the  latter  being  rather 
small  for  the  German  market. 
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OTHER  SALTED  FISH 

Inquiry  among  the  trade  has  indicated  that  there  might  be  an  opening  for 
the  sale  to  Germany  of  certain  other  kinds  of  salted  fish  from  Eastern  Canada, 
which  could  be  used  for  smoking  purposes.  The  delivered  price  would  have  to 
be  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  smokers  could  obtain  similar  kinds  of  fish 
in  the  fresh  state  at  the  German  fish  auctions.  One  kind  of  fish  mentioned  in 
this  connection  was  green  cod  or  coal  fish,  which  has  commenced  to  be  artifici- 
ally coloured  red  and  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  salmon.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  use  of  this  substitute  has  decreased  the  consumption  of  genuine 
salmon  by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

CANNED  FISH 

The  duty  factor  has  chiefly  served  to  restrict  the  sale  of  Canadian  canned 
fish  to  Germany.  Thus  there  is  a  conventional  duty  of  R.M.30  ($7.14)  per  100 
kg.  (220  pounds)  applicable  to  sardines  and  little  fish  in  oil  and  tomato  sauce 
(length  of  living  fish  not  to  exceed  16  cm.  or  6-3  inches)  when  imported  from 
most-favoured-nation  countries,  while  a  general  duty  of  R.M.75  ($17.86)  per 
100  kg.  applies  to  these  products  when  imported  from  Canada,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Canada  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  conventional  duty  on  canned  salmon,  but  the  general  rate  of 
duty  of  R.M.75  per  100  kg.  is  equivalent  to  about  8  cents  a  pound  and  is  too 
high  to  permit  of  an  extensive  trade.  Regular  importations  take  place,  chiefly 
of  pink  salmon  in  1-pound  tall  cans.  The  quantity  of  sockeye  salmon  sold  in 
Germany  is  very  small.  Figures  of  imports  of  canned  salmon  are  not  shown 
separately  in  the  German  trade  returns,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  total  turn- 
over in  any  one  brand  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  cases  a 
year.  Some  Canadian  exporters  do  a  limited  business.  The  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  two  exporting  firms,  who  keep  their  agents  supplied  with  con- 
signment stocks  in  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg.  English  firms  also  distribute 
canned  salmon  in  Germany  and  sell  direct  to  the  larger  importers  and  whole- 
sale dealers.  Other  exporting  firms  work  through  agents,  who  solicit  orders  on 
a  cash-against-documents  basis  for  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent.  Owing  to  the 
relatively  high  retail  price,  the  sale  of  canned  salmon  in  Germany  is  largely 
confined  to  the  more  well-to-do  classes  and  the  restaurants.  It  is  mostly  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  salmon  mayonnaise.  Any  extension  of  the  demand  for 
canned  salmon  would  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  a  lowering  of  the  duty  and 
sales  propaganda  among  the  masses. 

The  present  price  c.i.f.  Hamburg  of  Canadian  pink  salmon  in  1-pound  tall 
cans  is  $4.65  per  case  of  forty-eight  cans,  while  Alaska  pink  salmon  is  quoted 
at  $4.50.  The  duty  works  out  at  $4.60  per  case,  and  the  salmon  is  sold  retail 
for  from  34J  cents  to  37  cents  per  can.  Pink  salmon  in  ^-pound  flat  cans  is 
quoted  at  $6.75  for  Canadian  and  $6.30  for  Alaska,  both  prices  being  per  case 
of  ninety-six  cans.  The  duty  works  out  at  $5.71  per  case  and  the  retail  price 
for  the  i-pound  can  is  21^  cents. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  Canadian  canned  lobsters 
to  Germany,  as  this  is  a  very  popular  article  among  the  well-to-do  classes. 
There  is  still  a  fairly  large  importation  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  economic 
situation,  but  tariff  discriminations  interfere  with  the  trade.  The  general  duty 
on  canned  lobsters  amounts  to  R.M.800  ($190.48)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds) 
gross,  which  is  a  prohibitive  rate,  but  there  is  also  a  lower  general  duty  on 
"spiced"  canned  lobsters  of  R.M.300  ($71.43)  per  100  kg.  net,  and  certain 
quantities  have  been  imported  from  Canada  at  this  rate,  some  kind  of  spice 
being  included  with  the  lobster  in  each  can.  In  February,  1930,  a  conventional 
duty  of  R.M.200  ($47.62)  per  100  kg.  gross  was  established  for  canned  lobsters, 
and  since  Newfoundland  products  enjoy  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on 
importation  into  Germany,  supplies  are  now  being  drawn  from  that  Dominion 
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rather  than  from  Canada.  There  has  also  been  in  force  for  some  years  a  general 
duty  of  R.M.192  ($45.71)  per  100  kg.  gross  on  canned  crab,  and  the  tariff 
preference  accorded  thereby  enabled  Japanese  canned  crab  meat  to  become 
well-established  in  the  German  market.  In  1930  the  imports  of  Japanese  crab 
meat  amounted  to  262,680  pounds  as  compared  with  170,060  pounds  of  canned 
lobsters  imported  from  Newfoundland  and  25,520  pounds  from  Canada. 

Germany  has  always  been  a  quality  market  for  canned  lobsters.  Before 
the  war  only  the  highest  quality  was  imported  from  Canada.  This  has  also 
been  the  ease  with  the  reduced  quantities  imported  since  the  war,  as  firms  have 
hern  careful  to  pay  the  high  duty  only  on  goods  of  the  best  quality.  There  is 
a  distinct  preference  for  fancy  Nova  Scotia  South  Shore  lobsters.  However, 
shipments  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  have  been  received 
and  have  given  satisfaction,  so  that  the  chief  factor  would  appear  to  be  the 
reputation  of  the  shipper  as  regards  quality. 

Before  the  war  the  chief  demand  in  Germany  was  for  canned  lobsters  in 
1-pound  flats,  forty-eight  cans  to  the  case,  imported  mostly  for  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade.  There  is  still  a  good  demand  for  1-pound  flats,  but  the  chief 
business  is  now  in  ^-pound  flats,  ninety-six  cans  to  the  case.  Only  small  quan- 
tities of  J-pound  flats,  ninety-six  to  the  case,  are  imported.  Canned  lobsters  are 
imported  both  labelled  and  unlabelled,  dealers  in  the  interior  requiring  labelled 
and  Hamburg  distributors  unlabelled  goods. 

Canned  lobsters  can  be  sold  in  Germany  either  through  a  commission  agent 
or  direct  to  importers.  The  usual  agent's  commission  is  2^  per  cent.  Sales 
are  mostly  made  on  the  terms  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  or  Antwerp, 
payment  on  arrival  of  the  goods  or  sight  draft  with  full  documents  attached. 
There  are  only  a  few  importing  firms  who  would  be  prepared  to  open  credits 
to  cover  purchases  of  canned  lobsters. 

Newfoundland  canned  lobsters  in  1-pound  tall  cans  are  now  quoted  c.i.f. 
Hamburg  at  from  $26.75  to  $27.95  per  case  of  forty-eight  cans,  and  the  quota- 
tion for  the  i-pound  flat  cans  is  around  $29.15  per  case  of  ninety-six  cans.  Retail 
prices  range  from  $1.31  to  $1.43  per  1-pound  tall  can  and  from  71  \  cents  to 
11\  cents  per  ^-pound  flat  can. 

Obviously  the  openings  for  the  sale  to  Germany  of  other  canned  fish,  such 
as  canned  pilchards,  are  not  great  so  long  as  these  products  are  subject  to  the 
duty  of  R.M.75  ($17.86)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  net,  or  roughly  8  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  the  general  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  most  kinds  of  canned 
fish  imported  into  Germany.  Thus  the  duty  on  a  case  of  forty-eight  1 -pound 
oval  cans  of  California  pilchards  works  out  at  $4.50,  while  the  c.i.f.  Hamburg 
quotation  ranges  from  $3  to  $3.35  per  case.  Some  importation  takes  place  of 
canned  pilchards  in  tomato  sauce  from  California,  and  they  are  sold  retail  at 
from  21^  to  26^  cents  per  1 -pound  oval  can.  Germany  takes  only  pilchards 
in  tomato  sauce,  but  neighbouring  countries  also  take  the  pilchards  in  cotton- 
seed oil.  There  is  no  opening  in  Central  Europe  for  canned  pilchards  in  their 
own  oil. 

Wholesalers  selling  canned  fish  in  Germany  usually  figure  on  a  profit  of 
from  10  to  12J  per  cent,  while  retailers  as  a  general  rule  figure  on  a  profit  of 
25  per  cent. 

Canned  fish  is  mostly  imported  into  Germany  already  labelled.  The  labels 
require  to  comply  with  the  German  marking  law,  which  provides  that  the  name 
of  the  exporter,  the  place  in  which  the  exporter  is  located,  the  usual  trade 
designation  in  the  German  language  of  the  contents,  and  the  net  weight  in 
grams  should  be  shown  on  the  containers  of  canned  goods  offered  for  sale  in 
Germany.  Apart  from  failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  no  complaints 
have  been  received  regarding  the  labelling  of  Canadian  canned  fish  imported 
into  Germany. 
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FISH  MEAL 

It  is  principally  in  the  by-products  of  the  fishing  industry,  particularly  in 
fish  meal,  that  Germany  offers  the  best  openings  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
supplies  available  for  export  from  Canada. 

Germany  is  the  largest  importer  of  fish  meal,  considerable  quantities  being 
used  in  this  country  for  feeding  animals,  particularly  hogs.  The  annual  con- 
sumption for  this  purpose  amounts  to  around  100,000  tons. 

Last  year  the  total  imports  into  Germany  of  fish  meal  for  fodder  and 
fertilizer  purposes  amounted  to  103,545  metric  tons  or  114,107  short  tons  of  a 
total  value  of  $9,116,190.  This  total  would  include  whale  and  other  fish  meal 
imported  for  fertilizer  purposes,  but  the  great  bulk  would  be  comprised  of  fish 
meal  for  animal  feeding.  Norway  supplied  over  half  the  total  quantity  of  fish 
meal  imported  into  Germany  last  year,  while  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  came 
from  Great  Britain. 

Canadian  fish  meal  was  first  introduced  into  the  German  market  on  a 
regular  scale  in  1926,  when  one  company  in  Nova  Scotia  commenced  shipping 
all  of  their  output  of  white  fish  meal  to  Hamburg.  This  company  have  been 
shipping  regularly  ever  since,  and  the  quality  of  their  product  enjoys  an  excel- 
lent reputation  among  the  trade.  Other  firms  in  Nova  Scotia  have  now  entered 
into  this  business,  so  that  the  shipments  of  white  fish  meal  from  Canada  to  Ger- 
many should  gradually  increase,  particularly  if  more  economical  means  are 
found  of  utilizing  the  offal  from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  fisheries. 

In  1926  pilchard  meal  from  British  Columbia  was  also  shipped  to  Germany 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  following  season  around  9,000  short  tons,  or  more 
than  half  the  total  output  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  in  that  year,  were 
shipped  to  Germany.  From  the  1928  production  only  about  1,700  tons  of 
pilchard  meal  were  shipped  from  British  Columbia  to  Germany,  as  the  active 
demand  in  California  commenced  to  exert  its  influence.  In  the  following  year 
shipments  further  declined  as  a  result  both  of  the  demand  in  the  United  States 
and  the  more  plentiful  supplies  of  Norwegian  herring  meal  available  in  Europe. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  large  quantity  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal 
shipped  in  1927-28  turned  out  satisfactorily,  there  wTere  complaints  against  cer- 
tain lots  due  to  faulty  stowage  in  transit  and  lack  of  care  in  manufacture.  The 
chief  complaint  was  lack  of  uniformity,  but  it  was  also  claimed  that  the  diges- 
tibility of  pilchard  meal  was  less  than  that  of  Norwegian  herring  meal.  These 
complaints  probably  arose  from  the  large  quantity  shipped  and  the  lack  of 
experience  of  German  requirements.  Since  then  British  Columbia  pilchard 
meal  has  been  greatly  appreciated  in  the  German  market  and  has  even  secured 
a  small  premium  over  Norwegian  herring  meal.  It  is  particularly  liked  on 
account  of  its  appearance. 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  meal  imported  into  Germany, 
together  with  a  rough  analysis  for  each  kind  of  meal: — 

Norwegian  Cod  Meal.— 50  to  60  per  cent  protein;  maximum  3  per  cent  fat;  maximum 
3  per  cent  salt;  20  to  30  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 

English  and  Scotch  White  Fish  Meal— 55  to  65  per  cent  protein;  maximum  4  per  cent 
fat;  maximum  3  per  cent  salt;  15  to  25  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 

North  American  White  Fish  Meal— GO  to  70  per  cent  protein;  maximum  3  per  cent 
fat;  maximum  3  per  cent  salt;   15  to  25  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 

Norwegian  North  Coast  Herring  Meal  (from  fresh  herrings).— 70  to  80  per  cent  protein 
and  fat  (of  which  about  9  per  cent  fat);  maximum  3  per  cent  salt;  10  to  20  per  cent 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Norwegian  West  Coast  Herring  Meal— 65  to  75  per  cent  protein  and  fat  (of  which  about 
9  per  cent  fat) ;  6  to  8  per  cent  salt;   10  to  20  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 

British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  competes  in  the  German  market  chiefly 
with  the  Norwegian  North  Coast  meal  made  from  fresh  herrings.  Norwegian 
West  Coast  herring  meal  is  manufactured  largelv  from  the  offal  of  the  canning 
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factories.  White  fish  meal  from  Eastern  Canada  competes  chiefly  with  similar 
meal  imported  from  Great  Britain,  which  is  manufactured  from  the  offal  of  cod, 
haddock,  and  other  white  fish.  Norwegian  cod  meal  is  the  best  kind  of  fish 
meal  imported  into  Germany  and  is  produced  from  the  air-dried  heads,  tails, 
and  back  hones  of  cod  fish.  This  meal  is  especially  favoured  on  account  of  its 
light  colour  and  flaky  appearance. 

Present  prices  c.i.f.  Hamburg  range  from  £18  to  £20  per  metric  ton  of 
2,204  pounds  for  Norwegian  cod  meal,  £14  10s.  to  £15  10s.  per  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  for  British  white  fish  meal,  £13  10s.  per  metric  ton  for  Norwegian  North 
Coasl  herring  meal,  and  £12  15s.  per  metric  ton  for  Norwegian  West  Coast 
meal. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  German  market  are  for  a  meal  rich  in  protein 
and  low  in  fat  content.  A  low  percentage  of  salt  is  also  an  important  requisite. 
The  principal  selling  factor  after  these  requirements  have  been  met  is  the 
appearance  of  the  meal.  The  German  hog-raisers  judge  the  quality  of  fish 
meal  by  its  appearance.  It  is  not  possible  therefore  to  realize  a  satisfactory 
price  for  meal  which  is  dark  in  colour.  Norwegian  cod  meal  is  regarded  as 
the  standard  for  quality,  and  hence  the  lighter  a  meal  is  in  colour  and  the  more 
flaky  in  appearance  the  easier  it  is  to  sell  at  a  good  price.  The  position  may 
be  summed  up  by  stating  that  the  German  farmers  require  fish  meal  which 
contains  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  albuminoids  or  protein,  a  maximum  of  3 
per  cent  fat  and  3  per  cent  salt,  and  which  is  well  ground  and  as  light  as  pos- 
sible in  colour.  The  kinds  of  fish  meal  which  do  not  fulfil  these  requirements 
are  chiefly  imported  into  Germany  for  mixing  with  other  kinds  of  meal  which 
have  these  attributes  in  a  high  degree. 

Canadian  firms  contemplating  the  erection  of  fish  meal  plants  for  supply- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  German  market  are  advised  to  carefully  investigate 
the  systems  of  manufacture  in  use  in  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
before  ordering  their  equipment.  In  Germany  the  best  process  in  use  is  said 
to  be  one  whereby  the  fish  offal  is  sterilized  and  dried  by  indirect  steaming, 
and  this  is  said  to  produce  a  fish  meal  of  light  colour,  uniform  quality,  and  good 
analysis.  It  is  claimed  that  some  systems  of  manufacture  in  use  in  Canada 
unfavourably  affect  both  the  protein  content  and  appearance  of  the  fish  meal. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  packing  for  Canadian  fish  meal  shipped  to 
Germany  is  in  50-kg.  (110  pounds)  jute  sacks.  British  firms  ship  fish  meal  in 
112-pound  sacks.  The  Norwegians  pack  in  both  100-kg.  (220  pounds)  and 
50-kg.  (110  pounds)  sacks.  British  Columbia  exporters  have  shipped  fish  meal 
to  Germany  in  100-pound  sacks.  However,  since  fish  meal  is  retailed  in  lots 
of  1  zentner  or  50  kg.,  and  local  prices  are  based  on  this  unit,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  for  the  German  importers  to  receive  fish  meal  packed  in  sacks  of 
50  kg.  or  110  pounds. 

Some  German  importers  are  prepared  to  establish  credits  to  cover  pur- 
chases of  fish  meal,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  on  the  basis  of  sight 
drafts  or  cash  against  documents.  There  are  two  methods  of  selling — viz. 
through  a  broker  or  through  contracts  concluded  with  importers  direct.  The 
advantage  of  dealing  through  a  broker  is  that  he  can  obtain  bids  from  a  number 
of  different  firms,  but  satisfactory  contracts  can  also  be  concluded  direct  with 
the  importers.  In  some  cases  importing  firms  are  prepared  to  contract  for 
deliveries  over  a  long  period. 

CRUSHED  SHELL 

The  only  other  kind  of  fish  waste  for  which  Germany  offers  an  outlet  is 
crushed  lobster  shell.  So  far  only  a  few  small  lots  have  been  received  from 
Canada.  There  is  a  fairly  regular  importation  of  crushed  crayfish  shell  from 
South  Africa,  but  the  quantities  handled  are  not  large.    The  analysis  of  the 
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African  product  ranges  from  42  to  45  per  cent  protein,  2  to  3  per  cent  fat,  3  to  4 
per  cent  salt,  15  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime,  5  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
under  1  per  cent  sand.  Present  c.i.f.  prices  range  around  $48  per  long  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  it  is  sold  retail  for  the  equivalent  of  $69  a  ton.  Canadian 
crushed  lobster  shell  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  above  analysis 
for  the  African  product,  It  is  considered  that  only  a  product  with  a  protein 
content  of  over  40  per  cent  can  be  profitably  shipped  to  Germany.  A  small 
lot  of  crushed  lobster  shell  from  Canada  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  pro- 
tein was  recently  imported  at  a  price  of  $30  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  At 
the  same  time  a  small  lot  of  lobster  body  meal  realized  $48.65  per  long  ton, 
the  protein  content  of  the  body  meal  being  naturally  higher  than  that  of  the 
shell  meal. 

The  chief  requirement  in  shipping  crushed  lobster  shells  to  Germany  is 
that  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  shipping  in  order  to  prevent  decom- 
position during  transit.  The  goods  should  be  packed  in  sacks  free  of  chemicals 
or  other  materials  likely  to  be  harmful;  sacks  of  112  pounds  or  50  kg.  (110 
pounds)  are  acceptable. 

Crushed  lobster  shell  was  formerly  imported  into  Germany  for  mixing  with 
fish  meal  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  but  some  years  ago  the  present  law  came 
into  force  requiring  the  contents  of  all  feeding  stuffs  sold  to  animal  breeders 
to  be  plainly  marked  on  the  containers.  This  resulted  in  the  use  of  crushed 
lobster  shells  being  confined  chiefly  to  poultry  feeding  and  has  restricted  the 
quantities  imported. 

Very  little  crushed  oyster  shell  from  the  United  States  is  imported  into 
Germany.  Apparently  the  use  of  this  product  for  poultry  feeding  has  not  been 
developed.  Steamers  arriving  at  Hamburg  from  the  United  States  often  bring 
crushed  oyster  shell,  but  it  is  reported  that  this  is  mostly  for  transhipment  to 
Great  Britain.  At  present  medium  coarse  oyster  shell  is  being  dealt  in  locally 
at  prices  around  $21  per  long  ton,  and  the  quotations  for  future  shipment  are 
around  $17.50  per  long  ton. 

FISH  OIL 

All  kinds  of  fish  oil  are  imported  into  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  and  soap  and  for  other  industrial  uses.  Considerable  quantities  of 
whale  and  seal  oils  and  cod  liver  oil  are  imported  from  Norway  and  New- 
foundland. Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  only  a  few  trial  shipments  of 
Canadian  fish  oils  to  Germany.  British  Columbia  pilchard  oil  has  been 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  for  the  production  of  margarine,  and  similar  use 
could  be  made  of  this  product  in  Germany.  However,  the  prevailing  price  of 
pilchard  oil  has  been  too  high  as  compared  with  that  of  other  fish  and  vegetable 
oils.  Several  of  the  largest  margarine  factories  in  Germany  are  controlled  by 
the  margarine  trust,  and  purchases  for  their  requirements  would  be  arranged 
outside  of  Germany.  These  factories  would  be  the  most  important  prospective 
customers  for  British  Columbia  pilchard  oil.  At  the  present  time  the  mar- 
garine trust  is  reported  to  have  on  hand  large  stocks  of  fish  oils  purchased  at 
prices  above  those  now  prevailing. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES 

Excellent  facilities  are  available  for  the  shipment  of  Canadian  fish  and 
fish  products  to  Germany.  Regular  and  frequent  sailings  of  up-to-date  vessels 
with  available  refrigerator  space  are  maintained  from  Montreal  in  summer  and 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  winter  to  Hamburg  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
County  Line,  Hamburg-America  Line,  and  North  German  Lloyd.  From  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  similar  frequent  sailings  to  Hambug  via  the  Panama  Canal  are 
maintained  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Holland-America 
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Line  joint  service,  Hamburg- America  Line-North  German  Lloyd  joint  service, 
Johnson  Line,  East  Asiatic  Company,  and  the  Blue  Star  Line.  All  of  the 
vessels  on  this  route  have  ample  refrigerator  space. 

The  following  is  an  indication  of  the  rates  of  freight  now  quoted  for  lead- 
ing fish  products  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  and  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Hamburg:  — 

Present  Freight  Rates 

Montreal  Vancouver 

and/or  via  Panama 

St.  John,  N.B.,  Canal 

to  Hamburg  to  Hamburg 
Per  100  Lbs. 

Frozen  eels  in  boxes                                               $1  65  (R)   

Frozen  salmon  in  boxes                                              1  65  (R)  $2  50  (R) 

Frozen  halibut  in  boxes                                            1  65  (R)   

Salted  salmon  in  casks                                                0  75  1  75  (R) 

Salted  herrings  in  barrels                                         0  75   

Canned  salmon  in  boxes   0  60 

Strapped  or  wired  '..  ..      0  50   

Not  strapped                                                      0  60   

Canned  lobsters  in  boxes — 

Strapped  or  wired                                               0  60   

Not  strapped                                                      0  70   

Fish  meal  in  bags                                                      0  37£  Open 

(R)  stands  for  refrigerator  space. 

LTnrivalled  cold  storage  facilities  are  available  at  German  ports,  and 
arrangements  can  also  be  made  for  the  transport  into  the  interior  of  perishable 
products  in  refrigerator  cars. 


GERMAN  DUTIES  ON  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  customs  duties  applicable  to  various 
kinds  of  fish  and  fish  products  on  importation  into  Germany: — 

Conventional  General 

rr      .it  m       -a  Dlltv  Dutv 

Farm  Classification  RM  RM 

per  100  Kg.  net  per  100  Kg.  net 

Fish,  living  or  dead,  fresh,  also  frozen — 
Carp: 

Living   25  30 

Dead   12  15 

Tench   20  30 

Char  (pollan)   Free  30 

Salmon,  when  the  length  of  the  live  fish  does  not  exceed 

35  cm.  (13f  inches)   Free  50 

Trout  and  whitefish  (saiblinge),  when  the  length  of  the 

live  fish  does  not  exceed  35  cm.  (13f  inches)   ....  ....  50 

Other   ....  Free 

Herrings,  salted,  not  cut  open — in  whole,  half,  quarter  or       per  cask  per  cask 

half-quarter  casks   ....  3 

Per  100  kg.  net   Per  100  kg.  net 

Otherwise  packed;   also  salted  herring  roe  and  herring 

pickle   ....  2 

Fish,  prepared  (except  salted  herrings  not  cut  open) — ■ 
Dried,  salted  or  otherwise  simply  prepared  without  vine- 
gar, oil  or  spices   ....  3 

Simply  prepared  with  vinegar,  oil  or  spices   ....  12 

Prepared  for  fine  table  use   ....  75 

Caviar   and  caviar  substitutes    (salted  fish  roe),  even  if 

pressed  or  smoked;  caviar  pickle   ....  2.400 

Note. — Salted  fish  roe,  not  destined  for  consumption, 
may  be  cleared  free  of  duty,  on  request,   after  being 
officially  denatured. 
Marine  molluscs,  living  or  merely  boiled  or  salted,  shelled 
or  not — ■ 

Oysters  (gross  weight)   65  800 

Other     Free 

Marine  crustaceans,  living  or  not,  even  merely  boiled  or 
salted,  shelled  or  not — 

Lobsters  and  crayfish  (gross  weight)   200  S00 

Otlmr  (gross  Aveight)     192 
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German  Duties  on  Fish  and  Fish  Products — Concluded 

Conventional  General 

rr    -re  m     -c    4.-  Duty  Duty 

Tariff  Classification  R.M.  R.M. 

per  100  Kg.  net  per  100  Kg.  net  • 

Marine  crustaceans,  marine  molluscs,  snails  and  tortoises, 
also  frogs'  legs,  prepared  otherwise  than  merely  boil- 
ing or  salting   ....  300 

Fish  oil,  purified  or  not,  even  in  bottles   ....  Free 

Fish  meal  for  animal  feeding  or  fertilizer  purposes;  other 

fish  waste  not  suitable  for  human  consumption  ....  ....  Free 

Alimentary  and  consumable  articles  of  all  kinds  (except 
beverages),    in    air-tight    receptacles,    provided  they 

are  not  in  themselves  subject  to  higher  rates  of  duty  ....  75 

Sardines,  prepared:  fillets  of  same,  in  oil,  also  with  a 
small  addition  of  capers  or  bay-leaves,  and  pepper 
corns;  other  sea  fish  of  all  kinds  (length  of  the  live 
fish  not  to  exceed  16  cm.  or  G.3  inches)  in  oil  or  pre- 
pared with  tomatoes,  also  with  small  addition  of  oil, 

pepper  and  bay-leaves;  canned  tunny-fish  ....   ..   ..  30  .... 

Anchovies,  brislings  and  herrings  (length  of  the  live  fish 
not  to  exceed  16  cm.  or  6.3  inches)   prepared  with 

salt,  bay-leaf,  sugar  and  spices   45   

Fish  and  fish  products  from  Canada  are  subject  to  the  general  rates  of 
duty  on  importation  into  Germany,  the  conventional  rates  of  duty  only  apply- 
ing to  the  products  of  countries  which  have  concluded  most-favoured-nation 
agreements  with  Germany. 

Under  tariff  item  No.  115  fresh  and  frozen  salmon,  when  the  length  of  the 
live  fish  exceeds  35  cm.  or  13J  inches,  comes  under  the  designation  "  other  "  and 
is  free  of  duty  from  all  countries.  When  the  length  of  the  live  fish  does  not 
exceed  35  cm.  the  general  rate  of  R.M.50  applies  to  fresh  and  frozen  salmon 
from  non-treaty  countries. 

Fresh  herrings  and  other  fresh  and  frozen  sea  fish  are  also  dutiable  under 
the  designation  "other"  in  tariff  item  No.  115,  and  therefore  are  free  of  duty 
from  all  countries. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  florin  equals  40  cents  Canadian  currency] 

Rotterdam,  April  27,  1931. — Although  a  temporary  revival  was  noticeable 
in  February,  the  first  quarter  of  1931  has  not  witnessed  any  betterment  in  the 
general  business  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  while  the 
country  remains  fundamentally  sound,  the  present  outlook  can  only  be  described 
as  dull  and  the  future  as  cloudy.  The  annual  reports  of  the  large  corporations 
which  have  been  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  almost  without  excep- 
tion reflect  current  conditions  by  decreased  earnings.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  in  most  instances  at  remunerative  levels  and  compare  unfavourably  with 
past  years  because  of  the  exceptionally  high  dividends  which  were  paid  in  1929 
and  1928. 

The  aggregate  value  of  foreign  trade  for  the  January-to-March  period  was 
approximately  20  per  cent  under  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
indicates  a  heavy  decrease  in  merchandise  turnover.  Unemployment  has  tended 
to  increase  accordingly  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  has  been  simi- 
larly affected. 

condition  of  industries 

In  the  industrial  field  the  shipbuilding  and  textile  branches  are  probably 
the  worst  sufferers.  Many  of  the  textile  mills  are  operating  on  reduced  hours 
and  attempts  to  reduce  wages  have  caused  labour  troubles. 
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Manufacturers  of  artificial  silk  yarn  are  also  meeting  with  difficulties.  The 
production  of  radio  parts  and  electric  lamps  appears  to  be  pretty  well  holding 
its  own,  despite  decreased  exports.  The  margarine  industry  is  also  reported  to  be 
fairly  active.  The  more  important  branches  of  agriculture  remain  depressed 
and  are  hampered  by  low  prices  and  lack  of  markets. 

PRICES  AND  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

The  downward  movement  of  the  general  index  figures  of  wholesale  prices, 
which  fell  from  122  in  March,  1930,  to  103  in  March,  1931,  has  been  less  rapid 
since  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  this  is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  margin  between 
wholesale  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  widen.  Labour  costs  remain 
high  and  retail  business  has  not  received  the  stimulation  which  it  needs.  Buy- 
ing is  being  done  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  and  there  is  a  marked  hesitancy 
to  make  forward  commitments  in  case  of  further  price  fluctuations.  A  cold 
and  late  spring  has  helped  the  trade  in  animal  feedstuff s,  but  has  retarded  most 
crops.  The  construction  of  new  dwellings  is  beginning  to  show  a  decrease. 
Business  failures,  which  reached  the  high  number  of  304  in  January,  fell  to  2G5 
in  February.  The  number  of  unemployed  registered  at  all  public  unemploy- 
ment exchanges  at  the  end  of  March  was  144,000  in  comparison  with  54,500  a 
year  ago.  There  were  ten  strikes  or  lockouts  in  February  and  eight  in  March. 
Decreased  receipts  from  taxation  are  reflected  in  the  lower  Government  income 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1930. 

NETHERLANDS  BANK 

A  statement  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  the  close  of  business  on  April  20 
shows  domestic  bills  and  promissory  notes  discounted  amounting  to  45,018,717  fl. 
This  was  in  comparison  with  46,773,133  fl.  on  March  2  and  48,295,405  fl.  on 
February  2.  Loans  and  advances  on  securities  and  other  collateral  totalled 
88,240,506  fl.  on  April  20  in  comparison  with  101,589,709  fl.  on  March  2  and 
87,072,789  fl.  on  February  2.  Foreign  bills  held  amounted  to  214,485,912  fl., 
and  have  fluctuated  in  value  but  slightly  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
cover  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  has  increased  from  51  on  January  5  to  56 
on  March  30.  This  is  not  due  to  the  international  value  of  Dutch  currency. 
Rates  of  exchange  have  been  such  that  movements  of  gold  have  not  been  neces- 
sary. During  the  quarter  industry  has  made  but  few  appeals  to  the  Central 
Bank  of  Issue. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  issue  market  was  quiet  during  January  and  February,  but  more  active 
in  March  owing  to  a  number  of  important  conversions  which  took  place.  In 
this  connection  borrowers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  easiness  of  the  money 
market  and  the  present  low  rates  of  interest  to  exchange  previously  contracted 
loans  for  new  ones  which  pay  lower  rates.  Apart  from  these,  however,  the 
demand  for  new  money  has  also  increased  during  the  period  under  review.  In 
January  new  issues  and  conversions  totalled  10,700,000  fl.,  in  February 
24,100,000  fl.,  and  in  March  110,000,000  fl.,  making  a  total  of  144,800,000  fl. 
Of  this  sum,  58,000,000  fl.  was  new  capital  and  the  balance,  86,800,000  fl.,  con- 
versions. The  conversion  loans  were  for  the  most  part  offered  at  prices  ranging 
from  97^  to  98  and  bearing  approximately  4  per  cent  interest. 

SHIPPING  MOVEMENTS 

The  movement  of  vessels  entering  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam  from  the  sea 
has  shown  a  marked  falling  off  in  comparison  with  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Amsterdam  there  has  been  a  small  increase.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year  there  were  3,711  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  6,155,524 
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entering  Rotterdam,  whereas  during  the  same  period  of  the  current  year  these 
figures  had  fallen  to  3,288  and  5,489,504  respectively.  Amsterdam  showed  an 
increase  between  the  same  periods  of  two  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  131,701. 
Inland  shipping  has  also  been  depressed  and  a  large  number  of  river  and  canal 
barges  have  been  tied  up. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  January-to-March 
period  was  838,000,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  939,000,000  fl.  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1930  and  1,099,000,000  fl.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  year.  Both 
exports  and  imports  have  suffered,  the  former  having  decreased  from  452,000,000 
fl.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930  to  343,000,000  fl.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931  and 
the  latter  from  647,000,000  fl.  to  495,000,000  fl. 

Almost  all  commodity  groups  are  affected.  As  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  minerals,  metals  and  products  thereof. 
Imports  of  wood  and  wood  products  have  been  halved.  Vegetable  products 
also  show  a  decrease,  but  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  previously 
mentioned. 

Turning  to  exports,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  both  value  and  weight  of 
all  the  agricultural  products  which  make  up  the  backbone  of  this  country's 
foreign  trade.  Other  articles  such  as  artificial  silk  yarns,  radio  parts,  and 
foodstuffs  are  also  sharply  downward. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS   IN  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

[1  florin  equals  40  cents  Canadian  currency] 
Animals  and  Animal  Products 

fur-bearing  animals 

Rotterdam,  April  20,  1931. — The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  is  not  an 
important  industry  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  development  of  a  number  of 
local  ranches  has  lessened  dependence  on  outside  supplies.  Coupled  with  poor 
business  conditions  and  the  low  price  of  furs,  this  has  caused  imports  of  silver 
foxes  and  other  animals  to  decline.  No  exact  figures  are  available  as  regards 
the  total,  but  imports  from  Canada,  which  shrank  from  38,130  fl.  in  1929  to 
1,100  fl.  in  1930,  may  be  regarded  as  criterion. 

A  law  was  passed  late  in  the  year  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
muskrats. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Holland  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  horses,  and  consequently 
does  not  offer  an  attractive  field  for  shippers  of  these  animals.  Some  are 
brought  in  from  Belgium,  but  large  numbers  are  also  sold  there  as  well  as  in 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  one  exception  where  business  with  Canada  might  be  possible  is  with 
horses  for  slaughtering.  During  1930  22,097  head  were  imported  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  a  total  value  of  3,186,000  fl.  Germany  was  the  principal  country  of 
origin  with  12,197,  followed  by  Poland  with  4,521  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  4,068.  In  order  to  be  competitive,  suitable  animals  from  Canada  would 
have  to  be  laid  down  at  Rotterdam  at  a  cost  of  from  $80  to  $90  per  head. 

Except  for  an  occasional  animal,  no  cattle  are  imported  into  Holland.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  are  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 

27459—4 
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PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

The  removal  on  November  15,  1930,  of  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
packing-house  products  opened  the  way  for  the  prospects  of  developing  a  profit- 
able business  in  some  lines,  particularly  pickled  horsemeat  and  casings.  As  far 
as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  quantity  entering  the  country  continues  to 
increase.  In  1928  it  was  811  tons  (373,398  fl.) ;  in  1929,  1,012  tons  (484,219  fl.) ; 
and  in  1930,  1,126  tons  (573,000  fl.).  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  most  of  the  balance  originating  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  item  in  connection  with  meat  imports  into  the  Nether- 
lands is  frozen  beef  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  principally  the  Argentine, 
with  smaller  quantities  from  Australia.  There  is  a  substantial  export  trade  in 
bacon,  which  has  an  average  volume  of  close  to  50,000  tons.  Nearly  all  of  this 
goo--  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Argentine  supplies  most  of  the  edible  extracts.  The  total  was  102  tons 
in  1930  in  comparison  with  131  tons  in  1929.  These  products  are  also  imported 
from  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Denmark. 

As  regards  rendered  animal  fats,  Canada  supplied  74  tons  valued  at  26,075 
fl.  in  1930  in  comparison  with  221  tons  (109,14411.)  in  1929.  The  United  States 
is  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  both  neutral  and  pure  and  steam  lard. 
Imports  of  these  products  from  that  country  were  respectively  856  tons  out  of 
a  total  of  868  tons,  and  370  tons  out  of  a  total  of  1,284  tons.  Belgium  was  the 
principal  competitor  with  the  latter  product.  Importations  of  oleo  oil  came 
to  4,374  tons,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Some  1,994  tons  of  butter  were  imported,  most  of  which  was  from  Great 
Britain,  and  probably  of  Australian  or  New  Zealand  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  during  the  period  totalled  41,901  tons,  most  of  which  went  to 
Germany.  Similarly,  the  imports  of  cheese  are  negligible,  but  the  exports  of 
this  typically  Dutch  product  are  large.  Holland  is  also  a  big  exporter  of  mar- 
garine, with  the  United  Kingdom  the  principal  purchaser.  The  country  is,  too, 
a  seller  and  not  a  buyer  of  condensed  milk.  Canadian  condensed  milk  shipped 
here  is  re-exported  to  South  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Eggs  are  imported 
from  Poland  and  the  Argentine,  but  exports  dwarf  imports  into  insignificance. 

HONEY 

Imports  of  this  product  declined  slightly  in  1930;  Canada's  share  in  the 
trade  was  also  less.  There  was  a  decrease  from  the  United  States,  but  an 
increase  in  volume  from  Cuba,  which  is  the  principal  supplier.  The  comparative 
figures  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 
Tons     1,000  Fl.     Tons     1,000  Fl. 


Germany   205  69  142  37 

France   611  269  334  148 

United  States   247  98  261  98 

Chile  ..  ..   272  93  116  38 

Cuba   1,961  655  2.145  640 

Latvia   195  64  170  53 

Canada   205  76  145  49 

Total   3.788  1.358  3.622  1.160 


Fish  and  Fish  Products 

While  the  gross  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  from  the  Netherlands  are 
in  excess  of  the  gross  imports,  there  is  an  important  trade  in  some  lines  in  which 
Canada  is  sharing  to  an  increasing  extent.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is 
fish  meal,  followed  by  frozen  salmon  and  frozen  eels. 
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FISH  MEAL 

Fish  meal  is  used  principally  for  feeding  swine  and  other  animals.  Its 
demand  depends  on  the  price  obtainable  for  pork,  and  also  on  the  price  com- 
petition from  grain  and  other  feedstuffs.  Since  it  first  became  well  known  in 
the  country  between  five  and  six  years  ago,  its  use  has  increased,  and  this  has 
been  assisted  by  the  firm  state  of  the  market  for  bacon. 

Total  imports  in  1928  amounted  to  11,873  tons,  in  1929  to  15,074  tons,  and 
in  1930  to  21,030  tons.  Norway  has  always  been  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  second  place.  In  1929  the  United  States  was  third, 
but  that  position  is  now  occupied  by  Canada.  Herring  meal  is  the  principal 
product  from  Norway,  while  the  United  Kingdom  ships  the  so-called  white  fish 
meal.    Details  as  to  imports  during  the  past  two  years  are: — 

1929  1930 
Tons      1,000  FI.      Tons      1.000  Fl. 


Germany   1,460  290  1,952  389 

United  Kingdom   2.855  566  5.422  1.092 

United  States   2.458  503  2.298  436 

Norway   5,559  931  7,700  1,308 

Sweden   248  51  455  87 

Canada   2,245  428  2,598  474 

Total   15.074  2,817  21.030  3,892 


Apart  from  the  preceding  countries,  there  are  also  a  number  of  other 
exporters  shipping  small  quantities.  These  include  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland.  Soviet  Russia  has  also  recently  entered  the 
market  as  a  competitor  of  unknown  proportions. 

There  is  a  small  domestic  production  of  fish  meal,  but  the  quantity  is  of 
no  consequence  as  a  competitor  of  the  foreign  product. 

SALMON 

Frozen  and  mild-cured  salmon  is  imported  to  supplement  the  fresh  salmon 
which  is  secured  locally.  The  frozen  product  is  more  popular  than  the  mild- 
cured. 

In  the  trade  statistics  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  as  the  principal  country 
of  origin,  which  means  that  the  salmon  in  question  has  been  brought  there  from 
elsewhere,  and  doubtless  part  of  it  is  from  Canada.  Imports  of  salmon  average 
about  350  tons  a  year.  In  1930  the  exact  figure  was  318  tons  with  a  value  of 
623,000  fl.  Of  this  quantity  163  tons  (251,000  fl.)  came  from  Great  Britain, 
64  tons  (134,000  fl.)  from  the  United  States,  and  17  tons  (24,000  fl.)  from 
Canada.  Germany  is  credited  with  34  tons,  while  there  were  additional  but 
smaller  imports  from  France,  Norway,  and  Poland. 

EELS 

The  quantities  of  fresh  eels  imported  into  the  Netherlands  have  been 
increasing.  In  1928,  1929,  and  1930  the  figures  were  551  tons,  664  tons,  and 
817  tons  respectively.  By  fresh  eels  is  meant  those  other  than  smoked  or  cured 
and  includes  those  in  the  frozen  state  which  are  purchased  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

France  and  Denmark  are  the  principal  countries  of  supply  for  the  product. 
Out  of  the  817  tons  which  were  entered  in  1930,  209  tons  and  371  tons  respec- 
tively came  from  these  two  countries.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
quantities  which  came  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the  period 
under  review.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  frequent  shipments  are  made  via  New 
York,  a  percentage  of  the  imports  from  the  latter  country  should  be  credited  to 
Canada.  In  1929  the  joint  imports  from  North  America  were  only  10  tons  out 
of  a  total  of  664  tons.  If  larger  quantities  of  eels  were  obtainable  in  Canada, 
they  could  find  a  ready  market  in  Holland. 

27459— 4i 
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FISH  OIL 

The  margarine  industry  in  the  Netherlands  is  always  a  market  for  fish  oil, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  can  meet  price  competition  of  substitutes.  Imports, 
which  include  for  the  most  part  fish  oil,  came  to  111,360  tons  (33,067,000  fl.) 
in  1930  in  comparison  with  88,931  tons  (31,465,000  fl.)  in  1929.  Of  this  total 
39,989  tons  came  from  Newfoundland.  Canada  is  not  shown  as  the  country 
of  origin  of  any,  although  in  1929  the  Dominion  supplied  1,170  tons. 

CANNED  FOODSTUFFS 

The  volume  of  business  done  in  Canadian  canned  salmon  has  diminished 
since  Russian  competition  became  severe.  Despite  this,  it  held  its  own  during 
the  year  under  review.  No  statistics  showing  separate  imports  of  this  product 
are  available  in  Holland,  but  according  to  Canadian  authority  exports  to  this 
country  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  had  a  value  of  $39,284  as 
against  $25,389  during  the  same  period  of  1929. 

Pink  salmon  in  tall  tins  is  in  principal  demand.  Better  grades  are  liked, 
but  purchasers  will  not  pay  the  higher  prices  which  are  asked. 

Up  to  date  most  of  the  Siberian  salmon  offered  in  this  country  has  come 
via  England,  from  where  British  importers  have  offered  spot  stocks.  More 
recently  there  have  been  direct  shipments  from  Vladivostok. 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  the  Netherlands  in  French  and  Portuguese  sar- 
dines. The  quality  of  neither  the  Canadian  nor  the  Norwegian  pack  is  liked, 
the  Dutch  taste  preferring  something  which  is  more  highly  seasoned. 

No  details  are  available  regarding  the  volume  of  the  business  done  in  canned 
lobster,  but  it  is  small  with  only  one  brand  on  the  market.  This  is  put  up  by 
a  British  firm  and  handled  by  most  dealers  on  an  exclusive  basis.  Competition 
from  Japanese  canned  crabs  has  cut  into  the  lobster  trade,  and  the  lower  prices 
asked  for  them  have  lessened  its  value. 

There  is  also  nothing  on  which  to  base  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  business 
done  in  imported  fruits  and  vegetables,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  small. 
Dutch  packers  are  now  turning  out  good-quality  products,  which  as  far  as  price 
is  concerned  can  easily  undersell  the  imported  article.  Price  is  the  determining 
factor.  The  Californian  fruit  sold  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  peaches  and 
pears.  Canned  peas  are  exported  from  Belgium  and  France.  Swiss  producers 
are  catering  to  the  limited  demand  which  exists  for  prepared  soups. 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruit 
green  apples 

Holland  has  never  taken  large  quantities  of  Canadian  fresh  apples  because 
the  marketing  methods  which  are  in  vogue  are  not  popular  with  shippers,  and  a 
discriminating  import  duty  in  Germany  bars  the  Canadian  product  from  that 
country.  Many  Dutch  importers  buy  for  resale  in  the  interior,  and  conse- 
quently they  confine  their  purchases  to  fruit  from  the  United  States.  As  regards 
marketing,  most  of  the  apples  sold  in  this  country  are  sent  on  consignment  to 
the  auction  markets,  whereas  Canadian  exporters  prefer  to  sell  on  a  firm  basis. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  1930,  owing  to  an  almost  complete  crop 
failure  in  Europe,  was  a  comparatively  good  year  for  Canadian  apples.  Total 
imports  into  the  country  came  to  16,933  tons  in  comparison  with  12,122  tons 
in  1929,  when  there  was  a  good  local  production.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  bad 
business  conditions  during  the  latter  period,  the  margin  between  the  two  figures 
would  have  been  wider. 
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Figures  showing  comparative  imports  in  1929  and  1930  are  as  follows :- 

1929  1930 

Tons 

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Sweden  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada   

Total  

The  United  Kingdom  is  obviously  not  the  producer  of  the  large  quantities 
of  fruit  she  is  credited  with  exporting;  it  was  probably  for  the  most  part  of 
American,  Australian,  and  Canadian  origin,  and  if  Canada's  share  were  known, 
it  would  swell  the  import  figure  of  Canadian  apples  considerably. 


Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

75 

18 

290 

48 

2.111 

124 

1.653 

176 

246 

73 

1.410 

286 

9,145 

2.186 

9.431 

2.219 

421 

'  70 

"  i?6 

55 

1.520 

347 

175 

49 

204 

50 

130 

33 

967 

150 

12.122 

2.551 

16.933 

3,491 

GREEN  PEARS 

There  is  a  sizeable  demand  for  green  pears,  none  of  which,  however,  have 
ever  come  from  Canada.  Imports  during  1930  came  to  3,511  tons.  Belgium 
supplied  the  largest  single  quantity,  but  pears  from  that  country  are  poor  in 
quality  and  low  in  price.  Apart  from  Belgium,  there  were  626  tons  from  the 
United  States  and  a  part  of  the  313  tons  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  of  American  origin.    South  Africa  was  also  a  shipper. 


DRIED  APPLES 

The  demand  for  dried  apples  is  influenced  by  domestic  apple  production 
and  consequently  1930  has  also  been  a  favourable  period  as  far  as  the  importa- 
tion of  the  dried  fruit  is  concerned.  The  demand  is  principally  for  quarters,, 
and  the  white  appearance  of  the  Californian  product  is  regarded  as  standard- 
Some  rings  are  also  bought,  for  the  most  part  for  resale  to  Germany. 

The  United  States  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  principal  purveyor  of  dried 
apples  to  the  Netherlands.  Imports  in  1930  were  represented  by  901  tons 
(394,000  fl.);  the  United  States  supplied  757  tons  (347,000  fl.).  The  total 
imports  for  1930  were  321  tons  (195,000  fl.) .  There  were  no  imports  from  Canada 
in  1929,  but  during  the  period  being  dealt  with  they  represented  120  tons  (47,780' 
fl.).  These  figures  would  be  slightly  increased  by  indirect  arrivals  via  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Cereals  and  Flour 

A  complete  report  dealing  with  these  commodities  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1416  and  1417  (March  21  and  28). 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  Swiss  franc  equals  19-3  Canadian  cents;   1  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  April  27,  1931. — The  first  three  months  of  1931  have  seen  some 
improvement  in  the  general  economic  conditions  in  Switzerland.  This  is  illus- 
trated bv  foreign  trade  figures.  Swiss  imports  in  March,  1931,  came  to  192,- 
387,856  frs.  against  173,196,783  frs.  in  February,  1931,  and  exports  to  130,- 
860,170  frs.  and  117,915,484  frs.  respectively.  Total  imports  and  exports  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1931  amounted  to  547,635,973  frs.  and  362,681,354  frs. 
respectively,  compared  with  640,516,973  frs.  and  462,508,717  frs.  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1930. 
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Swiss  imports  from  Canada  totalled  3,989,000  frs.  in  March,  1931,  as  against 
4,761,000  frs.  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Import  figures  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1931  amounted  to  14,182,000  frs.  as  compared  with  14,733,000  frs.  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1930. 

Swiss  exports  to  Canada  in  March,  1931,  and  March,  1930,  amounted  to 
1,706,000  us.  ami  2,331,000  frs.  respectively,  and  during  the  first  quarters  of 
L93]  and  1930  to  5,104,000  frs.  and  8,012,000  frs.  respectively. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  country  decreased  from  27,316  in  January 
to  26,880  in  February.  Figures  for  March  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  will  show  a  further  decrease. 

As  far  as  the  money  market  is  concerned,  the  flight  of  capital  from  foreign 
countries  to  Switzerland  has  practically  ceased,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  reported,  howTever,  that  British  capital  is  finding  its  way  into 
Switzerland  and  is  being  invested  in  domestic  and  foreign  bonds.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  certain  repatriation  of  foreign  funds,  coupled  to  which 
there  has  recently  been  an  increased  investment  of  Swiss  capital  abroad.  This 
has  revealed  itself  in  the  purchase  of  American,  British,  and  French  bills.  In 
this  connection,  the  Swiss  National  Bank  has  invested  no  less  a  sum  than 
529,000,000  francs  abroad  in  foreign  currencies  and  bank  credits,  as  opposed 
to  which  it  holds  only  96,000,000  francs'  worth  of  domestic  securities. 

In  addition  to  these  increased  foreign  investments,  there  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  money  on  the  exchanges,  and  the  loan  market  also  shows  increased 
activity,  especially  in  the  case  of  conversions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
imminent  issue  of  bonds  by  the  new  International  Bank  in  Basle  will  lead  to 
increased  demands  on  the  money  market.  If  this  issue  happens  to  coincide 
with  a  resuscitation  in  business  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  liquidity  of  the  Swiss  money  market  will  not  increase  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  lead  to  a  tightening  up  of  the  position.  At  present 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  fact  that  a  recent  electric  issue  was  oversubscribed, 
coupled  with  the  popularity  of  the  4  per  cent  issues  of  municipalities  and  cor- 
porations, reveals  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  money  available. 

As  far  as  traffic  is  concerned,  the  number  of  persons  carried  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year  amounted  to 
19,357,000  as  against  20,044,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  carried  during  the  period  January-February,  1931, 
amounted  to  2,478,000  metric  tons  as  compared  with  2,727,000  tons  during  the 
same  period  of  1930.  Total  receipts  during  January-February,  1931,  were 
50,518,000  frs.  as  against  53,649,000  frs.  during  the  first  two  months  of  1930. 

The  official  index  figures  representing  wholesale  prices  have  decreased  from 
117  in  December  to  115  in  January  and  114  in  February.  In  February,  1930. 
the  figure  stood  at  133. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  living,  this  also  is  going  slightly  downward.  In 
January  it  was  represented  by  156,  and  in  February  by  155.  The  respective 
figures  in  January  and  February  of  1930  were  161  and  160.  The  figure  in 
October  was  158,  in  November  157,  and  in  December  156.  The  average  for 
1930  was  158  in  comparison  with  161  in  both  1929  and  1928. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  S.  M.  Jean  has  been  appointed  Consular  Agent  of  France  at  Regina, 
Sask.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Schuurman  as  Honorary  Consul  of  Esthonia  at  Montreal. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  GREECE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Athens,  April  17,  1931.— Greece  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and 
although  agricultural  produce  represents  in  round  figures  90  per  cent  of  her 
total  production,  yet  wheat  forms  a  considerable  item  of  import.  Manufac- 
turing industries,  except  for  cotton  #nd  silk  mills  and  cigarette  factories,  are 
still  more  or  less  in  their  infancy,  with  the  result  that  Greece  is  largely  dependent 
on  foreign  producers  for  manufactured  goods.  Minerals  are  abundant,  but 
methods  of  exploitation  are  as  yet  altogether  primitive  and  extracting  opera- 
tions comparatively  limited.  Although  the  country  is  favoured  with  a  very 
tions  coastline,  the  fishing  industry  is  being  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
and  imports  of  fish  are  quite  important.  The  timbered  districts  amount  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  area,  but  a  sawmill  industry  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word  does  not  exist.  This  country  is  therefore  in  a  large  measure  tributary 
to  foreign  markets  for  foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  metals, 
minerals,  and  timber. 

population  and  standard  of  living 

The  population  of  Greece  is  placed  (1928  census)  at  6,204,684.  By  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  the  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  numbers 
4,814,720,  and  is  detailed  as  follows:  agriculture,  1,293,398;  cattle-raising, 
167,302;  fishing,  14,941;  mining,  9,340;  industry,  429,831;  shipping,  106,758; 
credit  and  exchange,  22,937;  commerce,  185,560;  personal  services,  57,570; 
liberal  professions,  85,969;  public  services,  44,472;  without  profession,  2,066,212; 
not  having  declared  a  profession,  330,430.  The  Greek  population  may  be 
divided  into  the  upper  (wealthy  rentiers,  shipowners,  and  bankers) ,  middle  (on 
the  one  hand  professional  men  and  merchants,  and  on  the  other  public  or  private 
employees),  and  lower  classes  (labourers  and  peasants).  In  the  upper  class, 
which  forms  a  small  minority,  the  standard  of  living  in  some  ways  is  high; 
that  of  professional  men  and  merchants  is  comparatively  low,  whilst  employees 
make  the  two  ends  meet  with  great  difficulty;  finally,  the  wants  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  most  simple.  It  follows  that  the  Greek  market  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  price  market,  quality  for  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  being  only  of 
secondary,  importance. 

CENTRE'S  OF  TRADE 

The  three  main  centres  in  Greece  for  import  trade  are,  in  order  of  import- 
ance, Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica,  and  Patras.  The  Athens-Piraeus  market  serves 
more  particularly  Central  Greece  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  of  Greece  and  the  islands;  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  Northern  Thessaly  are  catered  to  by  Salonica  for  the  major  portion  of 
their  imports;  and  Patras  is  mainly  the  market  for  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  most  important  to  realize  that,  except  for  lines  which  do 
not  enjoy  a  wide  sale,  the  Salonica  and  Patras  markets  cannot  be  worked  either 
from  or  through  Athens-Piraeus;  they  are  markets  of  their  own,  and  direct 
representation  is  essential. 

REPRESENTATION 

Greek  import  trade  is,  almost  in  its  entirety,  effected  through  commission 
agents,  the  number  of  whom  is  disproportionately  high;  very  little  business  is 
done  with  wholesalers  direct.  Direct  trading  without  an  agent  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  in  Greece  this  method  is  bound  to  lead  to  disaster  sooner  or  later, 
besides  entailing  a  heavy  correspondence  which  the  wholesalers  generally  are 
not  prepared  to  undertake  as  they  do  not  keep  adequate  staffs. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  old-established  organizations,  which 
have  means  and  sound  business  knowledge,  and  the  small  concerns  which  sprang 
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up  after  the  Great  War  and  the  influx  of  the  refugees.  The  standard  of  com- 
mercial morality  of  the  former  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  high,  but  they  repre- 
sent only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  firms  engaged  in  import 
trade;  amongst  the  latter  there  are  a  large  number  of  inexperienced  concerns, 
who.  through  excessive  competition  and  the  necessity  to  sell  in  order  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  overstock  their  buyers  and  often  sell  at  ruinous  prices.  A  typical 
feature  about  agents  in  Greece  is  that  they  deal  in  a  number  of  lines  which  are 
often  widely  diversified.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country,  special  attention  being  given  to  both  reliability  and 
business  knowledge. 

An  occasional  visit  to  Greece  by  a  representative  of  the  exporting  firm  is 
to  be  strongly  recommended. 

Credit  Information. — Full  information  with  respect  to  the  standing  of 
prospective  agents  should  be  obtained  before  they  are  appointed.  Still  more  is 
it  desirable  to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to  buyers  from  whom  the 
commission  agent  secures  orders. 

Credit  information  may  be  procured  from  the  leading  local  banks  and  from 
the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Athens.  Canadian  banks  have  established 
connections  with  the  local  banking  institutions,  and  they  may  also  be  able  to 
furnish  such  information. 

Arrangements  with  Representative. — A  formal  agreement  is  preferable,  all 
details  to  be  clearly  defined  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  dispute.  The 
agent  should  be  kept  au  courant  of  all  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  prices 
and  discounts,  have  an  ample  supply  of  catalogues  and,  in  some  cases,  of  samples 
for  distribution  to  prospective  customers.  Catalogues  printed  in  French  are 
preferred  in  this  market.  Samples  should  be  perforated  or  cut,  when  feasible, 
to  avoid  paying  customs  duties,  and,  if  sent  by  parcel  post,  to  ensure  prompt 
delivery  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  registered. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Terms  of  payment  prevailing  in  the  Greek  market  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  goods,  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the 
firm  with  which  business  is  transacted;  they  extend  from  confirmed  irrevocable 
credits  opened  by  importers  in  favour  of  exporters  in  a  bank  at  port  of  ship- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  commodities  and  with  specific  countries,  cash 
against  documents  on  presentation  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  down  to 
short-term  credits  in  the  form  of  30,  60,  90,  and  120  days'  acceptances  upon 
delivery  of  documents  to  importers,  and  credits  of  six  to  twelve  months  or  more. 

Terms  of  Payment  with  Regard  to  Various  Commodities. — With  regard  to 
wrheat,  imports  are  generally  financed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  which 
opens  irrevocable  confirmed  credits  with  New  York  banks  in  favour  of  exporters 
against  60  and  90  days'  acceptances  of  importers.  For  flour,  terms  are  either 
irrevocable  confirmed  credits  at  port  of  shipment  or  cash  against  documents, 
depending  on  status  of  importers.  In  the  case  of  machinery,  methods  of  pay- 
ment vary  according  to  the  country  of  origin  and  the  kind  of  machinery 
imported.  For  industrial  machinery,  firms  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
extend  credits  up  to  twelve  months,  guaranteed  by  mortgages  on  industrial  plant 
and  machinery.  As  regards  agricultural  machinery,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Hungarian  concerns  demand  from  15  to  20  per  cent  cash,  balance  over  three 
harvests.  Sales  have  recently  been  made  by  German  concerns  on  the  basis  of 
payment  to  be  extended  over  four  harvests,  but  these  terms  are  strongly  depre- 
cated locally.  British  manufacturers  ask  for  from  15  to  20  per  cent  cash  and 
the  balance  in  three  harvests.  Americans  generally  insist  on  payment  at  twelve 
months,  but  a  few  houses  accept  over  two  and  even  three  harvests.  Extensions 
are  being  granted  throughout  Greece  where  there  is  a  failure  of  crops.   In  this 
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connection  continental  houses  seem  to  be  more  lenient  than  British  and  American 
manufacturers,  and  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  European  concerns  creates 
a  very  favourable  impression  amongst  consumers.  In  the  matter  of  provisions, 
imports  are  paid  by  cash  against  documents  or  by  short-term  acceptances.  In 
hardware,  owing  to  keen  competition,  Germany  grants  credits  up  to  twelve 
months.  In  the  case  of  leather,  credit  is  generally  restricted  to  a  period  of 
thirtv  davs.  In  the  textile  trade,  Czechoslovak,  Italian,  and  German  exporters 
extend  longer  terms  than  Great  Britain,  the  continental  concerns  granting  up  to 
120  days. 

Payment  by  Cash  against  Documents. — With  special  reference  to  the 
method  of  payment  by  cash  against  documents,  it  was  the  practice  in  the  past 
for  the  importer  to  remit  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  usually 
one-third,  with  the  order,  the  balance  being  settled  by  cash  against  delivery 
of  shipping  documents.  The  present  general  condition  of  the  market,  the  strin- 
gency of  money,  and  the  keen  competition  prevalent  amongst  foreign  exporters, 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  deposit  with  order  to  the  minimum, 
if  not  to  completely  eliminate  it,  or  even  cause  business  to  be  effected  to  a 
gradually  larger  extent  on  a  credit  basis.  If  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  paid 
against  documents,  and  payment  is  not  guaranteed  by  a  local  bank,  exporters 
will  be  well  advised  not  to  consent  to  this  mode  of  payment  before  they  have 
ascertained  the  reliability  of  the  importer.  A  bank  guarantee  should  be 
demanded  whenever  possible. 

Del-credere. — Agents  in  this  market  rarely  accept  the  del-credere. 

Credits. — An  inclination  on  the  part  of  European  houses  to  grant  credit 
facilities,  often  extensive,  to  the  Greek  market  has  been  observed  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  problem  of  extending  credits  to  importers  in  this  field 
becomes  more  and  more  important.  It  is  not  recommended  that  exporters 
should  take  undue  risks,  but  at  the  same  time,  given  the  severe  competition 
existing  in  Greece,  a  policy  of  systematically  refusing  to  grant  credits  should 
not  be  followed.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  credits,  but 
in  considering  this  question  exporters  should  first  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  local  agent,  the  nature  of  foreign  competition,  competitive 
prices,  and  the  status  of  the  concern  to  whom  credit  is  to  be  extended.  Accept- 
ances should,  if  possible,  be  guaranteed  by  a  second  signature  or  by  a  local 
bank.   Exporters  must  be  cautious  when  credit  is  extended. 

Shipments  of  Goods  on  Consignment. — Along  with  the  question  of  granting 
credits  is  that  of  despatching  goods  on  consignment.  The  policy  of  shipping 
goods  on  consignment  is  not  without  risk,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  and 
well-established  agent  the  system  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  agents  possessing 
stocks  for  immediate  delivery  are  in  a  strong  position,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  buyer  from  the  provincial  towns  who  comes  to  the  main  centres  of  dis- 
tribution to  make  cash  purchases. 

Extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  by  exporters  despatching  goods  on  con- 
signment to  this  market,  and,  whenever  possible,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  pay- 
ment as  sales  are  effected  be  guaranteed  by  a  local  bank. 

QUOTATIONS 

As  competition  is  very  keen,  exporters  when  quoting  for  the  Greek  market 
should  give  their  lowest  prices.  Preliminary  quotations  should  be  submitted  on 
a  c.i.f.  basis,  Greek  concerns  being  quite  reluctant  to  take  into  consideration 
f.o.b.  prices.  Quotations  may  be  in  Canadian  or  American  currency,  or  again 
in  pounds  sterling. 

When  quoting  for  the  Greek  market,  Canadian  exporters  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  into  consideration  that  goods  originating  in  the  Dominion  are 
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dutiable  under  the  maximum  rates,  whereas  most  of  their  competitors  are 
entitled  to  most-favoured-nation  rates. 

COMPETITION 

For  general  merchandise,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  various  continental  countries  are  the  principal  competitors. 
The  most  important  competitors  for  wheat  and  flour — the  two  leading  items  of 
Canadian  export  to  Greece — are  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Hungary,  Russia, 
Australia,  and  various  Balkan  States. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  in  Greece  with  respect  to  packing  of 
shipments,  but  the  Greek  tariff  is  based  mainly  upon  weight,  and  methods  of 
packing  may  therefore  have  quite  an  effect  upon  the  amount  of  duty  payable. 
In  fact,  customs  duties  are  calculated  on — 

(1)  Gross  weight  (weight  of  merchandise,  immediate  container,  intermediate  packing 
and  case) . — Immediate  container,  intermediate  packing  and  case  must  be  as  light  as  possible 
consistent  with  safety. 

(2)  Legal  net  weight  (gross  weight  minus  outer  packing). — The  weight  of  immediate 
container  and  intermediate  packing  has  an  effect  on  duty. 

(3)  Net  weight  (gross  weight,  either  exclusive  of  immediate  container,  intermediate 
packing  and  case,  or  minus  a  certain  fixed  percentage  for  tare,  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  packing  and  the  variety  of  merchandise). — In  the  latter  case,  the  weight  of  the 
immediate  container,  intermediate  packing  and  case  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Instructions  given  by  importers  with  respect  to  packing  should  be  explicitly 
followed. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  weight  to  be  marked  on  packages,  as  customers 
officers  weigh  all  merchandise  passing  through  customs. 

Printed  advertising  matter  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Greece,  and  may 
be  included  in  packages  containing  goods.  If  lithographed,  it  is  subject  to  the 
duty  as  imposed  on  all  lithographed  matter,  and  should  be  sent  separately. 

MARKING 

There  are  no  regulations  in  Greece  providing  for  the  marking  of  goods 
entering  Greece,  nor  have  the  trade  description  and  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin,  for  customs  purposes,  to  appear  on  the  goods  themselves,  the  imme- 
diate containers  or  outer  packing. 

DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED  BY  CUSTOMS 

For  customs  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of  general  merchandise  originating 
in  Canada,  the  bill  of  lading  only  is  required.  The  certificate  of  origin  is  needed 
only  with  shipments  of  wheat  (temporary  measure) .  The  Greek  customs  never 
require  more  than  one  document  of  each  kind,  and  all  forms  are  accepted  pro- 
viding they  give  the  necessary  information.  Any  language  may  be  used  in  these 
documents,  but  for  a  language  other  than  Greek  an  official  translation  into 
Greek  may  be  demanded.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  translation  is  required  when 
the  documents  are  in  French  or  English.  No  consular  visa  is  necessary,  except 
with  certificate  of  origin,  when  same  is  issued,  not  in  the  country  of  origin,  but 
at  a  point  of  transhipment.   In  all  documents,  abbreviations  should  be  avoided. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

For  machines  or  articles  registered  under  letters  patent  in  Canada,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  be  covered  by  letters  patent  in  Greece  so  that  copying  may 
be  avoided. 
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In  order  to  prevent  piracy  on  the  part  of  unauthorized  persons,  exporters 
using  a  trade  mark  on  their  products  would  be  well  advised  to  have  it  regis- 
tered before  doing  business  in  Greece.  The  procedure  is  rather  intricate,  and 
a  Greek  attorney  specializing  in  these  matters  should  be  resorted  to.  Addresses 
of  such  attorneys  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office  in  Athens. 

ADVERTISING 

For  the  introduction  of  a  new  line  into  the  Greek  market,  advertising  may 
be  of  great  help.  An  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  before  arrangements 
are  concluded  with  prospective  agents. 

COMMERCIAL  LANGUAGES 

Greek  business  men  in  the  centres  of  import  trade  do  not  expect  foreign 
concerns  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  them  in  the  Greek  language:  as  a 
rule  they  are  proficient  in  more  than  one  foreign  language.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, that  French  is  par  excellence  the  commercial  language  of  the  business 
community  in  Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica,  and  Patras,  but  English  and  German 
are  gaining  some  ground,  particularly  amongst  the  younger  generation  and  in 
Athens-Piraeus.  Canadian  exporters  to  this  country  should  use  in  preference 
the  French  language  for  their  correspondence  and  literature. 

TRADE  ROUTES 

No  regular  steamer  service  exists  between  Canadian  and  Greek  ports. 
Except  for  wheat,  which  is  shipped  direct  by  especially  chartered  steamers, 
Dominion  produce  designed  for  Greece  is  shipped  mainly  via  Liverpool,  London, 
or  New  York,  at  which  ports  transhipment  is  effected.  The  resulting  extra 
charge  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  Canadian  exporters  quote  for 
this  market. 

BANKS 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  principal  foreign  and  Greek  banks  in  Athens- 
Piraeus  and  Salonica: — 

Foreign  Banks. — Ranca  Commerciale  Italiana  e  Greca  (Italian) ;  British-French  Dis- 
count Bank  Ltd.  (British  and  French) ;  Ionian  Bank  Limited  (British) ;  American  Express 
Company,  Inc.  (American). 

Greek  Banks. — Bank  of  Greece,  National  Bank  of  Greece,  Bank  of  Athens,  Popular 
Bank,  Orient  Bank,  Bank  of  Chios,  and  Bank  of  Piraeus. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Further  information  with  respect  to  the  points  discussed  above  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
pamphlets  which  may  be  procured  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa: — 

Greece  as  a  Market  (August,  1930). 

Greek  Customs  Requirements  and  Regulations  (February,  1931). 

BUDGET   OF  EGYPT   FOR  1931-32 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— One  Egyptian  pound  equals  $4.93  at  par] 

Cairo,  April  21,  1931.— Egypt's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  May  1, 
1931,  which  has  just  been  approved,  provides  for  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  amounting  to  £E432,000.  Expenses  are  placed  at  £E38,884,000, 
as  against  receipts  of  £E39,316,000.  It  is  the  first  time  since  1925  that  the 
budget  has  been  equilibrated  and  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  allowed 
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for.  Last  year's  budget  provided  for  expenses  of  £E44,915,000,  entailing  a  call 
on  the  reserves  to  the  extent  of  £E7,438,000  to  fill  the  deficit  in  receipts,  which 
wore  placed  at  £E37,477,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  main  headings  under  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years 
of  1930  and  1931  follows:— 

1930  1931 
£E.  £E. 

(1)  Salaries  and  allowances   14,809,252  14,902,153 

(2)  General  expenses   11.838,461  11.228,759 

(3)  New  works   9,843,854  5,037,264 

(4)  Miscellaneous   8,423,433  7,715,822 

Total   44,915,000  38,884,000 

Expenses  under  the  first  heading  are  slightly  higher,  it  having  been  decided 
not  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  Government  officials,  but  to  check  the  increase  in 
expenditure  in  this  connection  and  pave  the  way  to  a  reduction  in  their  number 
and  emoluments. 

The  chief  decrease,  as  the  above  table  shows,  is  in  the  credits  for  new 
works.  This  has  been  done  by  bringing  the  allotment  for  these  to  a  figure 
approximating  the  average  spending  capacity  of  the  various  departments  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  credits  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  have  been 
reduced  from  £E9,099,00Q  to  £E6,522,498  for  the  coming  year.  Of  this  amount, 
£E3,616,772  included  under  the  heading  of  new  works  are  almost  entirely  applied 
to  the  continuation  of  last  year's  program  of  improvements  in  irrigation  in 
order  to  increase  the  area  for  cultivation.  The  budget  provides  £E7,033,927 
for  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  which  includes  the  state  railways,  as 
against  £E8,813,009  last  year,  £E571,000  figuring  under  the  title  of  new  works 
in  1931-32  being  mainly  for  the  continuation  of  works  already  under  way. 

On  the  receipts  side,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of  both  customs  and 
excise  taxes,  which  have  been  subject  to  modifications  during  the  last  year, 
mainly  upwards,  will  cover  not  only  the  decreases  expected  under  other  revenue 
headings  but  also  provide  an  additional  sum  of  £E1, 100,000. 

The  note  preceding  the  budget  stresses  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  '  actually 
traversing  an  economic  crisis  such  as  it  has  not  known  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
which  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which  is  the  principal  staple  balanc- 
ing the  country's  imports,  is  chiefly  responsible.  The  effect  of  this  drop  is 
reflected  in  the  movement  of  the  note  circulation,  which  fell  from  26,000,000  in 
December,  1929,  to  21,000,000  in  December,  1930,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1928  it 
was  over  30,000,000. 

The  reserve,  which  was  built  up  gradually  from  budget  surpluses  not 
expended  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  is  figured  at  £E37,300,000.  of 
which  £E18,043,020  is  employed  in  securities,  mostly  Egyptian  and  British. 
Approximately  £E3,800,000  is  held  by  the  Treasury  and  in  banks,  while  the 
balance  is  represented  by  purchases  of  raw  cotton  (about  £E15,000,000)  and 
by  advances  to  cotton  growers.  The  Government  has  already  announced  its 
intention  to  dispose  of  its  cotton  (approximately  2,000,000  cantars)  gradually 
so  as  not  to  overload  the  market,  sales  not  to  exceed,  in  normal  times,  500,000 
cantars  per  year. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  CYPRUS 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  April  21,  1931.— In  common  with  other  countries,  the  trade  of  Cyprus 
during  1930  suffered  a  substantial  decrease.  Imports  amounted  to  £1,419,990 
and  exports  to  £1,217,727,  compared  with  £1,983,833  and  £1,635,142  respectively 
in  1929. 

As  a  result  of  the  depression,  the  Cyprus  and  Near  East  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Exhibition,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Nicosia  from  October  3 
to  9,  1931,  has  been  put  off  until  conditions  are  more  favourable. 
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Roumania  continues  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  colony's  requirements 
in  cut  and  sawn  lumber,  the  balance  being  supplied  almost  entirely  by  Turkey. 
Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  While  a  lair  amount  of  timber  is  available,  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  to  be  overcome  in  hauling  the  logs  and  in  distributing  the 
lumber  to  the  centres  where  it  is  required  are  so  great  a  factor  in  its  price  that 
Cyprus  wood  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  imported  product,  even  though 
the  latter  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff  and  20  per  cent  under  the  preferential.  Only  a  negligible  quantity  of 
sawn  lumber  is  supplied  by  Great  Britain  under  the  latter  rate.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Cyprus  imports  from  Roumania  a  consider- 
able amount  of  box  shooks  for  its  orange  trade,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  box  shooks  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  supply- 
ing part  of  the  demand  for  this  article. 

Cyprus  imports  seed  potatoes  from  the  British  Isles.  A  sample  shipment 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  was  made  recently  for  trial  purposes.  Consign- 
ments from  Ireland  into  the  colony  of  the  "  Up-to-Date "  variety  for  the 
summer  crop,  through  the  port  of  Famagusta,  during  the  past  season  ending 
March  amounted  to  342  tons.  In  the  year  1929  imports  of  seed  potatoes  into 
Cyprus  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  amounted  to  21,435  cwt. 
Exports  of  table  potatoes  from  the  colony  in  that  year,  which  was  a  record  one. 
totalled  339.252  cwt.  Imports  of  seed  potatoes  are  regulated  by  a  system  of 
permits. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  cut  down  the  country's  imports  of  flour — sup- 
plied almost  wholly  by  Australia — by  the  use  of  more  up-to-date  machinery 
and  implements  for  the  colony's  wheat  fields,  so  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  pro- 
duction. Australian  flour,  being  of  greater  strength  than  Cyprus  flour,  gives 
on  an  average  5  per  cent  more  loaves  to  a  given  weight  of  flour  than  the  latter. 
Investigations  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Cyprus  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  flour  produced  by  the  various  types 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  island,  in  co-operation  with  the  Imperial  Institute  and 
manufacturers  of  milling  machinery.  Milling  questions  are  being  studied  and 
the  baking  capacity  of  each  type  of  flour  is  being  tested  and  compared  with 
that  of  imported  flours. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool.  April  22.  1931. — The  two  principal  types  of  sausage  casings  used 
in  England  are  hog  and  sheep.  Imported  hog  casings  are  mainly  supplied  from 
the  United  States;  in  quality  and  grading  these  are  considered  superior  to  any 
other.  Cheaper  supplies  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  principally  Den- 
mark, and  there  is  some  trade  with  Canada. 

Sheep  casings  are  obtainable  in  England,  domestic  supplies  being  supple- 
mented by  imports  chiefly  from  Xew  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  large  manufacturers,  who  specialize  in  the  production  of  widely  adver- 
tised brands  of  the  larger-sized  pork  sausages,  for  the  most  part  purchase  hog 
casings,  which  they  find  are  more  accurately  graded  and  measured  than  sheep 
casings.  Buyers  are  to  an  increasing  extent  insisting  on  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment for  their  individual  requirements.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  prepara- 
tion to  see  that  they  are  properly  cleaned,  as  white  as  possible  in  colour,  and 
free  from  perforations.  Manufacturers  in  the  South  of  England  are  said  to 
utilize  mainly  what  is  known  as  the  11  medium  wide  "  grade,  11  narrow  mediums  " 
and  "  mediums  "  selling  more  readily  in  the  North  and  selected  "  narrows  "  in 
Scotland.  Hog  casings  are  sold  in  100-yards  lengths,  and  are  put  up  in  salt 
and  packed  in  tierces. 

Sheep  casings — which  are  on  the  average  more  expensive  than  hog  casings 
and  thinner  in  texture — are  also  marketed,  but  seem  to  be  more  popular  among 
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smaller  manufacturers,  pork  butchers,  etc.,  than  with  the  larger  mass- 
production  firms  turning  out  nationally  advertised  brands  of  sausages.  They 
seem  to  be  preferred  for  making  the  narrower  sausages  which  are  in  more 
general  demand  in  certain  areas  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  than  in 
the  South.  In  addition  to  being  sold  to  the  pork-sausage  manufacturers,  sheep 
casings  arc  also  used  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  beef  sausages; 
those,  however,  by  comparison  have  a  limited  sale.  There  is  no  demand  worth 
speaking  of  in  England  for  weiners  or  11  hot  dogs." 

English  sheep  casings  are  not  considered  to  be  as  well  graded  as  American 
hog  casings.  It  is  understood  that  New  Zealand  sheep  casings  are  shipped  in 
large  quantities  to  this  market  by  a  group  of  exporters  and  regraded  in  this 
market  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  English  buyers.  The  chief  widths 
are  known  as  "  extra  wide,"  "  regular  wide,"  "  medium,"  and  11  narrow."  Sheep 
casings,  which  are  packed  in  tierces  or  barrels,  are  sold  both  in  50-  and  100- 
yard  lengths. 

There  is  only  a  limited  demand  in  England  for  beef  casings,  and  as  a  rule 
any  exportable  surplus  of  Canadian  or  American  casings  of  this  type  are  shipped 
to  continental  markets. 

MARKETING 

Sausage  casings  are  marketed  through  various  channels.  English  casings 
are  collected  from  abattoirs  and  country  markets  by  dealers  who  clean  and 
grade  them  for  sale  to  sausage  manufacturers.  Several  of  the  United  States 
packing  houses  maintaining  branch  establishments  and  agencies  in  this  country 
for  other  lines  sell  their  hog  casings  direct  through  their  own  organization  to 
the  larger  sausage  manufacturers  or  to  dealers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  smaller 
users.  Sometimes  these  packing  houses  and  other  exporters  who  do  not  have 
branches  in  England  dispose  of  their  casings  roughly  graded  to  importers 
in  this  country  or  to  large  international  dealers  in  casings  who  have  buying 
agents  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  after  purchasing  from  the  packers, 
they  regrade  the  casings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  individual  cus- 
tomers in  this  market.  Some  exporters  of  casings  to  this  market  are  repre- 
sented by  agents  who  sell  to  importers  and  large  manufacturers.  This  office 
has  recently  received  an  inquiry  from  one  North  of  England  firm  familiar  with 
Canadian  casings  and,  claiming  an  established  connection  in  this  trade,  is 
desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  shipper  on  a  commission  basis.  Any 
interested  firms  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

WEATHERSTRIP  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  firm  writes  under  date  April  22,  1931, 
that  weatherstrip  in  this  part  of  England  is  usually  stocked  by  hardware  stores, 
who  in  turn  obtain  it  direct  from  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  are  a  consider- 
able number.  Retail  hardware  merchants  prefer  to  keep  stocks  to  a  minimum; 
delivery  from  home  manufacturers  can  usually  be  obtained  within  three  days. 

The  type  of  weatherstrip  handled  by  most  hardware  firms  is  a  rubber 
product,  with  or  without  a  baize  cover,  priced  about  a  penny  per  foot  whole- 
sale. Fibre-filled  and  hair-filled  stripping  are  also  offered.  The  main  objection 
to  a  rubber-made  stripping  is  that  it  will  not  keep  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
and  is  inclined  to  crack.  Red,  maroon,  brown,  and  green — preferably  brown 
and  green — are  the  principal  colours.  Weatherstrip  is  sold  in  60-foot  rolls  in 
sizes  of  J,  T36,  \,  and  j\  inch. 

As  has  been  stated,  hardware  merchants  go  direct  to  manufacturers,  so 
that  to  obtain  their  custom  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  firm  capable  of 
carrying  stocks  and  selling  both  to  hardware  merchants  and  to  large  building 
supply  firms. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  AND  MIDLANDS  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SOUTH  WALES 

Bristol,  April  23,  1931 —The  situation  in  the  Welsh  steam  coal  trade  con- 
tinues to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  accumulation  of  stocks  has  resulted  in  many 
pits  not  being  worked  more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week  for  months  past. 
The  increase  of  the  French  import  duty  has  made  shipment  to  that  market 
more  difficult.  In  Belgium  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  imported  coal  for  public 
services,  including  the  railways,  and  to  increase  the  tariff.  Recently  trade  with 
Spain  has  suffered  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  that  country,  and 
the  consequent  curtailment  of  railway  services. 

During  the  past  week,  however,  coal  exports  from  South  Wales  have  shown 
a  welcome  increase,  the  total  exceeding — according  to  the  Daily  Express — 
500,000  tons  and  reaching  the  highest  aggregate  for  the  year.  The  week's  total 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  week  by  197,600  tons,  being  83,580  tons  higher 
than  that  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  has  been  responsible  for  increased 
activity  in  the  anthracite  section,  which  looks  forward  to  a  good  season's  busi- 
ness with  the  Dominion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Canadian  ban  on  the  impor- 
tation of  Russian  coal.  As  in  the  past,  the  anthracite  section  remains  in  a  com- 
paratively healthy  condition,  practically  the  full  output  being  absorbed. 

Output  in  the  tinplate  industry  of  Swansea  is  still  rather  under  50  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Fears  are  expressed  that  the  11  pool  " — within  which  most  of  the 
manufacturers  still  remain — may  collapse,  resulting  in  a  further  break  in  prices 
which  the  industry  claims  it  cannot  stand  at  the  present  time.  One  large  pro- 
ducer has  recently  given  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw,  and  it  is  feared  this 
maj*  be  followed  by  other  withdrawals. 

THE  MIDLANDS 

The  situation  in  the  hardware  section  is  somewhat  improved,  with  the 
increased  activity  in  the  building  industry.  The  edge-tool  trade  is  very  slack, 
Lockmakers  are  holding  their  own  against  foreign  competition  as  far  as  first- 
class  goods  are  concerned,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  market  for  nuts 
and  bolts.  Demand  is  good  in  the  garden  tool  section,  and  there  has  been  a 
slight  revival  in  general  export  business  passing  through  Birmingham  merchants, 
although  the  reduced  purchases  from  Australia  and  India  are  felt  heavily. 

The  demand  for  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  and  bicycles  in  Coventry  and 
Birmingham  continues  satisfactory,  having  consideration  to  the  general  state 
of  trade.  Easter  brought  its  usual  greatly  increased  demand.  Further  price 
reductions  are  announced  in  the  motor  cycle  section;  one  Birmingham  firm  has 
begun  deliveries  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  sound  machine  to  retail  at 
£14  14s.  ($71.53)  complete. 

NOTTINGHAM  AND  LEICESTER 

The  spring  trade  in  the  Leicester  hosiery  section  is  still  below  average, 
although  somewhat  improved  as  compared  with  recent  months.  The  goods  in 
chief  request  are  sports  and  general  out-wear  and  silk  stockings.  The  rayon 
trade  is  still  dull  and  is  very  much  affected  by  foreign  competition.  Millinery 
laces  are  selling  well,  the  demand  being  particularly  strong  for  black-dyed 
patterns.  The  curtain  trade  also  maintains  an  upward  tendency;  there  is  a 
shortage  of  skilled  operatives. 

NORTHAMPTON 

Conditions  among  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  appear  to  be  improving, 
and  there  are  many  signs  that  trade  is  at  last  about  to  settle  down  to  a  steady 
basis,  particularly  when  the  demand  from  the  United  States  improves,  and  when 
full  results  of  the  efforts  made  to  develop  trade  with  South  America  are  felt. 
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BRISTOL 

Trade  at  the  Port  of  Bristol  docks  continues  generally  satisfactory.  An 
appeal  is  being  made,  however,  to  shippers  to  and  from  the  Bristol  distributive 
area  to  assist  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  direct  sailings  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  utilizing  the  opportunities  offered  for  direct  shipment  to  and  from 
Canada.  Unless  there  is  an  improvement,  it  is  feared  that  the  sailings  will 
ultimately  be  curtailed. 

Interesting  figures  on  the  market  for  radio  sets  in  the  Britstol  district  have 
been  issued  by  the  Post  Office.  In  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  instance,  46,202 
licences  were  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  March:  that  is  to  say,  on  the  average 
more  than  one  out  of  every  two  houses  in  the  city  has  a  set.  During  the  past 
six  months  no  fewer  than  8,472  licences  have  been  taken  out,  quite  apart  from 
renewals,  this  being  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  on  the  total,  showing  that  the 
sat  oration  point  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  intend  to  lay  62,000 
steel  sleepers  of  British  manufacture  in  various  parts  of  their  system  during 
the  present  year.  Tests  made  at  over  a  hundred  points  on  the  system  through- 
out the  West  of  England  during  the  past  two  years  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  in  this  area  as  at  March  30,  1931,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Southivestern  Division. — 121,933,  a  decrease  of  7,039  from  the  previous 
month. 

Midlands  Division. — 391,272,  an  increase  of  29,433. 
Wales  Division.— 187,551,  a  decrease  of  6,272. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  latest  available  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the 
important  centres  of  this  territory: — 


Aggregate  Totals 
Month  of  March  January  1  to  April  11 

1930               1931  Dec.  1930  1931 

£                     £  %  £  £ 

Birmingham                       11,149,000         9,540,000  -14.4  38.609,000  33,909,000 

Bristol                                5,117,000         6,035,000  -17.9  17,105,000  16.6S7.000 

Leicester                             3,547,000         2,919,000  -17.7  11.617,000  9,739,000 

Nottingham                         2,675,000         1,915,000  -28.4  9,610,000  7.177,000 


22,488,000       20,409,000       -19.6       76,941,000  07.512,000 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Sydney,  April  2,  1931. — The  last  series  of  wool  sales  closed  last  week,  and 
the  next  series — which  is  practically  the  final  one — will  open  on  April  20  and 
close  on  May  5. 

With  supplies  getting  very  low  and  an  exceptionally  keen  demand,  prices 
advanced  last  week  a  further  5  to  10  per  cent  on  all  descriptions,  those  for 
skirtings  at  times  even  higher.  The  advance  since  the  turning  point  seven  weeks 
ago  has  been  extraordinary,  the  average  being  close  on  5  per  cent  per  week. 
Wool  is  now  selling  at  one  shilling  per  pound  average,  and  the  outlook  from 
a  producer's  point  of  view  is  much  brighter  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  close  of  last  season. 
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Available  supplies  until  next  season  are  stated  to  be  definitely  small,  and 
with  such  keen  demand  towards  the  close  of  the  season  it  would  seem  that  wool 
is  needed,  especially  as  it  was  bought  in  a  somewhat  hand-to-mouth  fashion 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  record  price  obtained  in  Sydney  this  year  is  31^-d. 
per  pound  for  very  high-class  wool,  but  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  record  of 
52^d.  paid  in  1925. 

Pastoral  conditions  generally  in  Australia  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
and  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  yield  for  next  season  will  be  considerably 
greater  and  the  quality  much  better. 

Decrease  in  Mineral  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1930,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  pro- 
duction; the  total  value  of  minerals  won  was  £10,095,700  as  compared  with 
£12,286,000  for  the  previous  year — a  decrease  of  £2,750,800. 

Coal  production  was  7,095,055  tons  valued  at  £5,193,032 — a  decrease  of 
524,681  tons  and  £759,669  as  compared  with  1929,  and  marks  the  lowest  output 
since  1909.  The  decrease  was  largely  due  to  a  year-long  strike,  and  also  to  a 
restriction  in  manufacturing  operations.  For  the  same  reasons  there  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  metallurgical  coke  from  464,360  tons  to  367,662 
tons. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  silver  lead  and  zinc  amounted  to  £3,074,877 — 
a  decline  of  £760,557.  The  output  included  279,513  tons  of  silver  lead  ore  and 
concentrates  valued  at  £2,088,523  and  279,762  tons  of  zinc  concentrates  valued 
at  £986,087.  Tin  mining  was  adversely  affected  by  the  further  decline  in  values 
abroad;  prices  were  the  lowest  since  1902.  Production  amounted  to  590  tons 
of  metal  valued  at  £84,800 — a  decreased  output  of  344  tons. 

The  yield  of  gold  amounted  to  12,493  ounces  fine  valued  at  £53,066 — an 
increase  of  4,997  ounces  fine  and  of  £21,224  in  value  as  compared  with  1929. 
This  was  the  only  metal  showing  any  increase.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
a  noticeable  activity  was  manifested,  and  many  prospectors — who  could  not 
get  other  employment — started  work  on  the  old  gold  fields  of  the  state.  No 
finds  of  particular  note  have  been  recorded,  but  encouraging  results  were 
achieved  in  many  localities. 

Tobacco-growing  in  Australia 

Tobacco-growing  in  Australia  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  but  has  under- 
gone marked  fluctuations,  although  at  one  time  it  promised  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  among  the  agricultural  industries  of  Australia.  Three  years  ago  a 
fund  of  £50,000  was  contributed  to  by  the  various  governments  and  by  tobacco 
manufacturers  for  the  purposes  of  field  work  and  research  experiments,  and  these 
were  carried  out  mostly  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Although 
the  tobacco  grew  well  and  the  leaf  to  a  certain  extent  was  satisfactory,  the 
parasitic  disease,  blue  mould,  proved  almost  beyond  control.  Recent  experi- 
ments in  growing  carried  out  in  North  Queensland  have,  however,  proved  more 
satisfactory.  An  area  of  some  30,000  square  miles  of  country  in  the  Mareeba 
District  has  been  tested,  with,  it  is  stated,  uniformly  good  results,  giving 
evidence  that  bright  leaf  can  be  cured  from  crops  grown  in  the  district.  Smok- 
ing tests  were  made,  and  the  burn  and  ash  were  found  to  be  good.  The  aroma, 
while  different  from  that  of  American  tobacco,  was  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
not  definitely  objectionable.  Blue  mould  was  also  absent.  The  approximate 
amount  of  tobacco  leaf  imported  last  year  was  valued  at  £3,000,000. 

Queensland  Sugar  Crop 

Queensland  is  the  principal  sugar-producing  state  of  Australia,  the  balance 
of  production  being  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales.  Dry 
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weather  was  experienced  early  in  the  year,  and  a  spell  of  extreme  heat  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  milder  and  much  more  favourable  period.  Even  where  earlier  con- 
ditions had  left  the  cane  in  a  backward  condition,  good  growth  is  being  made, 
and  the  prospects  of  an  excellent  crop  are  now  visualized.  The  crushing  season 
begins  at  the  end  of  May. 

Flour  Acquisition  Act  of  New  South  Wales 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  recently  passed  the  Flour  Acquisition 
Act.  which  came  into  operation  on  March  30.  After  that  all  flour  for  domestic 
consumption  in  New  South  Wales  will  be  acquired  from  millers  or  importers 
at  the  rate  of  £7  5s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  will  be  sold  to  bakers  at  £10 
per  ton.  The  difference  (£2  15s.)  will  constitute  a  tax,  which  it  is  intended  to 
apply  for  the  benefit  of  necessitous  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  badly  circum- 
stanced owing  to  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  difficulty  of  selling  it.  The 
price-fixing  committee  consists  of  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  a  nominee  of 
the  flour  millers,  a  representative  of  the  master  bakers,  and  two  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Persons  holding  a  ton  or  more  of  flour  must  set  out  the  following  particu- 
lars in  a  statutory  declaration:  (a)  quantity  of  flour;  (b)  grade  of  flour;  (c) 
premises  upon  which  the  flour  is  stored;  (d)  price  paid  for  the  flour;  (e)  date 
of  purchase;  (/)  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  flour  was  pur- 
chased. As  a  safeguard  against  the  competition  of  cheap  flour  from  other  states, 
the  Act  provides  that  the  Government  may  acquire  such  flour  immediately  upon 
delivery  in  this  state. 

Naturally  the  price  of  bread  will  be  increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  operations  of  the  Act  will  yield  about  £50,000  per  month.  This  is  calculated 
upon  the  present  price  of  wheat,  but  in  the  event  of  an  advance  of  the  price  this 
margin  would  not  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  further  rise  that  would  occur 
in  the  price  of  bread. 

JAMAICA'S   LUMBER  REQUIREMENTS 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  April  17,  1931. — Jamaica  imports  almost  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  For  many  years  this  market  has  been  supplied  with  yellow  pine 
from  the  Southern  States.  Spruce  is  practically  unknown,  and  Douglas  fir  has 
met  with  indifferent  success.  In  1926  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  Douglas 
fir  in  this  market,  with  the  result  that  about  4,000,000  feet  were  imported  during 
that  year,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  pitch  pine  imports.  This  increased 
to  almost  5,000,000  feet  in  1927,  since  when  it  has  steadily  declined,  until  in 
1929  only  1,672,000  feet  entered.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  impor- 
tations had  further  declined,  when  they  totalled  less  than  500,000  feet. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Douglas  fir  has  failed  to  maintain  its  position  in 
the  Jamaican  market  is  that  the  Jamaican  carpenter  or  builder  is  prejudiced 
against  anything  to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed;  another  is  that  King- 
ston dealers,  wThile  purchasing  Douglas  fir  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
pitch  pine,  retailed  it  at  the  same  price.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  reason 
above  mentioned  is  important,  but  the  fact  that  in  1927  over  one-fourth  of  the 
total  imports  of  lumber  into  Jamaica  were  Douglas  fir  shows  what  the  dealer 
can  do  in  the  wTay  of  distribution  when  sufficient  inducement  offers.  With  the 
difference  in  price  now  much  less  than  it  was,  the  incentive  is  lacking,  and  sales 
are  not  pushed  in  the  face  of  the  prejudice  against  it. 

The  yellow  pine  entering  the  Jamaica  market  is  practically  all  of  the  long- 
leaf  variety,  except  12-inch  boards,  which  are  usually  bought  in  short-leaf. 
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There  are  two  grades  of  pine,  viz:  "85  per  cent  or  better  heart,"  referred  to 
locally  as  No.  1  grade,  and  11  square  edge  and  sound,"  locally  known  as  No.  2. 
Probably  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  No.  2  grade.  These  grades  compare 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  Douglas  fir  merchantable  and  No.  1  common 
respectively.  Yellow  pine  is  either  kiln-dried  or  air-dried  and  soda-dipped.  In 
any  case  it  must  be  clean  and  bright. 

The  principal  sizes  of  dressed  lumber  imported  are  1-inch  by  6-inch  floor- 
ing, 1-inch  by  6-inch  ceiling,  1-inch  by  8-inch  partitions,  and  1-inch  by  8-inch 
clinker  or  siding.  Probably  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  are  in  these  four 
sizes.  Considerable  quantities  of  1-inch  by  12-inch  are  also  purchased.  Recent 
quotations  for  No.  2  long-leaf  yellow  pine  range  from  $22  to  $30  per  1,000  feet 
c.i.f.,  and  for  No.  1  from  $35  to  $50  c.i.f.,  depending  on  the  specification.  In 
the  smaller  sizes,  which  represent  the  greater  proportion  of  imports,  pine 
appears  to  have  a  slight  price  advantage,  but  in  the  larger  sizes  the  advantage 
appears  to  be  with  Douglas  fir. 

With  the  increased  building  which  has  taken  place  in  Jamaica  during  the 
past  several  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  lumber  importations. 
Ten  years  ago  total  purchases  amounted  to  5,223,000  feet,  whereas  in  1929  these 
had  increased  to  21,860,000  feet. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  Jamaican  lumber  importations  for  the 
three  years  1927  to  1929:— 

Lumber  Imports  into  Jamaica,  1927  to  1929 

1927  1928  1929 

Douglas  fir,  rough —  Feet  £ 

Canada   3,202,548  24,019 

Douglas  fir,  dressed — 

Canada   1.608,100  11,257 

Pitch  pine,  rough — 

India   713  5 

United  States   4,119,716  38,303 

Canada     

Nicaragua   117,503  808 


British  Guiam 


Pitch  pine,  dressed- 
United  States 
Nicaragua   .  . 
Canada  . . 


White  pine,  rough — 

Canada   72,448  929 

White  pine,  dressed— 

Canada   83.273  1,000 

United  States   23,723  289 


Feet 

£ 

Feet 

£ 

1.487,847 

10,359 

1,220,750 

9,326 

517,905 

3,798 

451,300 

3,590 

4,643 
7.471.861 
57,983 
249,180 

46 
75.132 
572 
2.457 

576 
7,538,500 

307.700 
39,119 

6 

77,645 

3,171 
403 

7,783,667 

78,207 

7,885,955 

81,225 

7.309,555 
19S.569 
56,277 

71.542 
1,944 
560 

9,682,650 
199,090 

88,227 
1,861 

7,504,401 

74.046 

9,881,740 

90,088 

81,626 

928 

116.670 

1,010 

402,512 

4,636 

105,025 

985 

106,996  1.289 
Figures  taken  from  Jamaica  Blue  Book. 


FINLAND'S   SMALLER  IMPORTS 

The  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  show  a  favour- 
able trade  balance  of  11,000,000  f.m.  (about  £55,000),  writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  figures  are  somewhat  remarkable, 
as  between  January  and  March  imports  are  usually  exceptionally  heavy.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  total  value  of  imports  only  amounted  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
corresponding  figure  for  1928.  The  drop  in  prices  accounts  to  some  extent  for 
this,  but  the  chief  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  trade  depression  in  Finland. 
Exports,  despite  the  timber  situation,  have  been  very  well  maintained,  but  the 
general  economic  position  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  some  circles  is 
already  causing  great  anxiety. 
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CANNED  MILK  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS   EAST  INDIES  AND 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency] 

Batavia,  March  25,  1931. — Total  imports  of  canned  milk  and  milk  pro- 
duns  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  1930  were  valued  at  $3,723,000. 
This  is  a  decrease  from  1929  and  1928,  when  they  were  valued  at  $4,068,000 
and  $3,738,000  respectively.  British  Malaya  during  1930  imported  1,316,000 
casts  valued  at  $7,138,000  compared  with  1,549,000  cases  valued  at  $8,902,000 
in  1929— a  decrease  of  about  $1,750,000. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  market  for  canned  milk  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Batavia  office,  British  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  can  be 
dealt  with  together.  The  types  of  people,  purchasing  power,  distribution 
methods,  and  brands  on  the  market  are  very  similar.  The  population  of  Java 
is  approximately  42,000,000,  while  that  of  the  Outer  Islands,  which  includes 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Celebes,  has  an  additional  19,000,000.  British 
Malaya  has  a  population  of  about  4,000,000.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
while  the  natives  undoubtedly  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  it  is 
the  Chinese  with  their  higher  purchasing  power  who  are  really  the  largest  con- 
sumers. British  Malaya  with  a  population  of  only  about  one-sixteenth  that  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  imports  considerably  more  canned  milk,  partly 
because  the  population  contains  1,350,000  Chinese,  whereas  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  there  are  about  1,000,000.  The  difference  in  imports  is  also 
accounted  for  through  Java  having  a  much  larger  number  of  goats  and  cattle 
than  British  Malaya.  Singapore  is  also  a  distributing  centre  for  part  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Siam,  but  such  re-exports  do  not  exceed  $2,750,000,  which  still 
leaves  Malaya  with  considerably  large  imports  than  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  use  for  canned  milk  is  in  the  coffee  shops,  of  which 
there  are  many  thousands  throughout  the  country.  While  a  native  or  Chinese 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  to  pay,  say,  14  cents  for  a  can  of  milk,  he  can  afford 
to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  is  through  drinking  the  coffee  that  he  becomes  a  user 
of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

The  average  wage  of  a  native  working  in  the  cities  is  about  40  cents  a  day, 
but  up-country  on  the  large  rubber  and  sugar  estates  the  average  wage  in  many 
places  would  hardly  exceed  20  cents  a  day.  An  exporter  may  judge  from  this 
that  although  there  is  a  very  large  population  in  this  territory,  the  wages 
received  are  such  as  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  tin  of  milk  by  the  average  native 
out  of  the  question. 

kind  of  milk  in  demand 

The  kind  of  milk  chiefly  in  demand  is  sweetened  condensed.  In  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  last  year  56  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  imports  of  milk 
and  milk  products  consisted  of  sweetened  condensed.  In  British  Malaya  the 
difference  between  the  various  types  of  canned  milk  in  use  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  were  sweetened  condensed.  The 
next  largest  imports  are  in  natural  sterilized,  and  it  is  in  this  that  Canada  is 
likely  to  have  the  best  chance  of  competing.  Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  1930  were  approximately  $610,000  and  into  British  Malaya  $439,000. 
Competition,  as  the  following  statistics  show,  is  chiefly  from  Switzerland,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Holland.  Statistics  covering  imports  of  all  kinds  for  both  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  British  Malaya  are  as  follows: — 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES,  1928  TO  1930 


1928  1929  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

Kg. 

Fl. 

Kg. 

Fl. 

Kg. 

Fl. 

Condensed  Sweetened — 

Holland  

3,872 

2,231 
965 

2,537 

1,435 

1,847 

1,010 

Australia  

1,679 

2,587 

1,473 

3,289 

1,819 

940 

539 

1,671 

940 

2,162 

1,195 

Total  

10,424 

5,996 

10,888 

6,149 

9,482 

5,219 

In  Canadian  currency 

2,398 

2,460 

2,088 

Condensed  Unsweetened — 

Holland  

551 

246 

589 

258 

666 

291 

United  States  

583 

252 

955 

tw 

ozy 

Scandinavia  

172 

~76 

207 

89 

261 

114 

Total  

1,453 

640 

1,894 

817 

2,333 

1,000 

In  Canadian  currency 

256 

327 

400 

Skimmed — Condensed  Sweetened — 

583 

206 

793 

281 

538 

191 

Italy  

453 

158 

590 

208 

817 

287 

Holland  

882 

319 

1,521 

535 

1,688 

598 

Total  

2,127 

758 

3,089 

1,096 

3,331 

1,176 

In  Canadian  currency 

303 

438 

470 

Litres 

Fl. 

Litres 

Fl. 

Litres 

Fl. 

Sterilized  Milk- 

1,623 

560 

2,045 

709 

1.958 

683 

Holland  

1,356 

505 

1,150 

429 

'843 

314 

560 

203 

909 

338 

985 

366 

Total  

4,390 

1,603 

4,684 

1.695 

4,213 

1,524 

In  Canadian  currency 

641 

678 

610 

Kg- 

Fl. 

Kg. 

Fl. 

Kg. 

Fl. 

Alilk  n.o.p.  including  buttermilk  and 

milk  products — 

2f9 

Great  Britain  

94 

159 

129 

109 

191 

Holland  

74 

53 

69 

56 

66 

58 

Australia  

30 

34 

49 

49 

58 

57 

54 

43 

26 

39 

38 

54 

Total  

303 

350 

311 

414 

292 

387 

In  Canadian  currency 

140 

165 

155 

IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA,  1928  AND  1929 


1928  1929 


Country  of  Origin 

1,000 

$1,000 

1,000 

$1,000 

Cases 

Straits 

Cases 

Straits 

Condensed  (sweetened)  — 

228 

2,248 

374 

3,427 

357 

4,207 

346 

3,691 

324 

4,011 

338 

3,790 

92 

966 

146 

1,433 

Italy  . .  . .  .  

141 

1.609 

98 

1,133 

59 

728 

55 

713 

Total  

1.243 

14,214 

1,398 

14,550 

7,959 

8,148 

Condensed  (unsweetened)  — 

46 

429 

38 

336 

7 

98 

6 

78 

1 

14 

3 

33 

Total  

70 

736 

58 

561 

412 

314 

Sterilized  natural — 

18 

159 

31 

287 

14 

149 

19 

195 

Total  

56 

541 

93 

786 

303 

440 

Powdered  or  preserved  and  other  sorts — 

162 

205 

323 

17S 

119 

198 

250 

265 

25 

7 

45 

11 

7 

10 

14 

12 

Total  

324 

430 

647 

480 

240 

269 

770 
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MALAYA  IMPORTS  DURING  1930 

Detailed  figures  for  1930  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  following  have  been 
secured.  Total  imports  of  condensed  sweetened  milk  for  last  year  were 
1,170,000  cases  valued  at  approximately  $6,437,000.  Of  this  total  Canada  is 
credited  with  3,516  cases  valued  at  approximately  $17,000.  European  countries 
are  by  far  the  largest  suppliers  with  968,000  cases,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
is  credited  with  92,000  cases.  There  are  no  imports  shown  as  coming  from  the 
United  States  under  this  heading. 

Some  97,000  cases  of  sterilized  natural  milk  were  imported,  valued  at 
$439,000.  European  countries  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  with  56,000  cases, 
and  the  United  States  with  40,000  cases  supplies  most  of  the  balance.  Under 
this  heading  Canada  is  credited  for  the  first  time  in  Malayan  statistics  with 
350  cases  valued  at  $1,832. 

Under  condensed  unsweetened,  total  imports  amounted  to  approximately 
49,000  cases  valued  at  $262,000.  Under  this  heading  the  United  States  is 
shown  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  29,000  cases.  The  United  Kingdom 
comes  next  with  10,500  cases,  while  Europe  is  credited  with  8,500  cases. 

Under  the  heading  "  powdered  milk  and  milk  not  otherwise  mentioned, " 
imports  for  1930  amounted  to  635,000  pounds  valued  at  approximately  $244,000. 
British  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  are  credited  with  372,000 
pounds,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  205,000  pounds.  The  former 
probably  consists  chiefly  of  powdered  milk  which  enters  British  Malaya  from 
New  Zealand  for  the  manufacture  of  reconstituted  milk. 


BRANDS  OF  MILK  ON  THE  MARKET 

There  are  many  brands  of  canned  milk  on  the  market.  There  are  ten  firms 
acting  as  sole  importers,  representing  various  manufacturers  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  best-known  brand,  however,  is  not  distributed  through  an 
importer.  This  milk  is  the  product  of  the  Anglo-Nestle  Swiss  Milk  Company, 
who  have  established  their  own  office  not  only  in  Java  and  Malaya  but  prac- 
tical!}' throughout  the  entire  East.  They  are  by  far  the  largest  company.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  what  portion  of  the  business  they  obtain  in  this  territory. 
They  have  factories  located  in  different  parts  of  the  world  from  which  they 
import.  Their  best-known  brands  are  "  Milk  Maid,"  "  Alpine,"  and  "  Viking." 
The  largest  competitors  of  Nestle's  is  the  "  Bear  "  brand  milk  from  Switzer- 
land. While  this  brand  enjoys  a  fine  turnover,  it  is  still  far  behind  the  sale  of 
the  Nestle  brands.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  two  brands  control  85  per  cent 
of  the  market;  the  remaining  15  per  cent  is  split  up  between  such  brands  as 
"  Hollandia,"  "  Berna,"  "  Pisang,"  "  Diploma,"  "Regal,"  "  Seagle,"  Libby's, 
and  a  few  others. 

Several  shipments  of  powdered  milk  were  at  one  time  made  from  Canada 
to  Java  for  the  manufacture  of  reconstituted  milk,  but  the  firm  by  whom  the 
milk  was  imported  went  into  liquidation.  Another  firm  have  since  started  up 
and  have  so  far  been  carrying  on  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  recon- 
stituted milk.  The  powdered  milk  is  imported  from  New  Zealand  at  a  price 
with  which  Canadian  exporters  are  unable  to  compete.  The  same  remarks  also 
apply  to  British  Malaya,  where  a  large  cold-storage  plant  in  the  city  of  Singa- 
pore is  manufacturing  reconstituted  milk  from  powdered  milk  imported  from 
New  Zealand.  Repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  to  meet 
the  New  Zealand  price  have  failed.  The  outlook  therefore  for  the  importation 
of  this  product  into  either  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  or  British  Malaya  from 
Canada  is  not  bright,  due  to  the  low  prices  obtaining. 
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PRICES 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  price  is  charged 
by  importers  to  their  dealers  for  the  various  brands.  Competition  is  so  keen 
that  a  number  of  secret  rebates  are  being  given.  However,  the  following  prices 
will  give  prospective  exporters  some  indication  as  to  what  their  milk  would  sell 
for  m  Java.  The  "  Berna  "  brand  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  14-ounce  tin, 
has  a  reputed  wholesale  price  of  $7.50  per  case.  This  seems  to  be  about  the 
average  price  for  this  variety  of  milk.  "  Berna  "  brand  evaporated,  16-ounce 
tin,  has  a  wholesale  price  of  $6.80.  Libby's  evaporated  is  sold  for  $6  for  a 
16-ounce  tin.  "  Berna  "  brand,  12-ounce  tin,  has  a  wholesale  price  of  $6.20, 
while  there  is  still  another  brand  on  the  market  which  is  being  sold  for  $3.60 
per  case.  One  brand  of  sterilized  natural  milk  in  15-ounce  tins  has  a  whole- 
sale price  of  $5.40  per  case,  while  another  brand  in  16-ounce  tins  has  a  retail 
price  of  $6.72  per  case.  Among  the  milk  products  "  Glaxo  "  in  16-ounce  tins, 
twenty-four  tins  to  the  case,  has  a  wholesale  price  of  $20.  "  Klim  "  powdered 
milk,  twenty-four  tins  to  the  case,  sells  for  $19.20.  Skimmed-milk  powder  is 
being  imported  from  New  Zealand  at  less  than  £56  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
c.i.f.  Middle  East  ports. 

PACKING 

Milk  entering  this  territory  is  packed  in  the  usual  wire-strapped  wooden 
box,  forty-eight  tins  of  14-  or  16-ounce  size  or  ninety-six  tins  of  the  6-ounce 
size  to  the  case.  In  the  case  of  powdered  milk,  this  comes  in  drums  containing 
112  pounds;  these  are  encased  in  a  thin  wooden  box  and  securely  wire-strapped. 
No  matter  how  careful  a  manufacturer  may  be  in  the  matter  of  packing  or  the 
placing  of  the  milk  in  the  tins,  this  commodity  will  not  stand  a  tropical  climate 
indefinitely;  the  tins  show  a  tendency  to  swell  after  a  period  of  three  months. 
An  importer  who  takes  on  a  new  line  must  therefore  be  careful  to  order  at  the 
start  only  small  quantities,  for  if  he  is  faced  with  slowly  moving  stocks  he  is 
almost  bound  to  run  into  the  question  of  claims  for  swollen  tins.  Some  manu- 
facturers guarantee  their  milk  up  to  a  period  of  six  months,  while  others  guar- 
antee it  indefinitely,  remitting  to  their  distributors  all  claims  for  "  swells." 
Some  importers  place  a  limit  of  a  varying  percentage  with  each  sale,  the  most 
usual  limit  being  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

DOCUMENTATION 

In  shipping  to  British  Malaya,  Singapore  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  and  i? 
a  free  port.  No  documents  are  required  outside  of  the  usual  commercial  invoice. 
In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  are  no  restrictions:  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial invoice  showing  the  cost  of  freight  from  factory  to  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  separately  is  all  that  is  required;  the  latter  is  necessary  because 
of  the  fact  that  customs  duties  are  based  on  c.i.f.  prices.  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  will  supply  on  application  a  publication  on  "  Documenta  - 
tion for  Netherlands  India." 

TARIFF 

As  mentioned  above,  Singapore  being  a  free  port  there  are  no  customs  regu- 
lations, but  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  is  a  tariff  of  12  per  cent  and 
a  statistical  duty  of  one-quarter  per  cent  plus  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  total  duty  paid. 

The  importation  of  skimmed  milk  into  British  Malaya  is  prohibited.  An 
importer  of  skimmed  milk  powder  must  prove  to  the  customs  authorities  that 
the  powder  is  for  the  manufacture  of  reconstituted  milk.  In  the  case  of  Java 
there  are  as  yet  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  skimmed  milk  except  that 
the  tins  must  have  the  words  "  skimmed  milk  "  printed  on  them.  Legislation 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  this  commodity  may  shortly  be  enacted  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 
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ADVERTISING 

Naturally  those  brands  of  milk  which  are  the  most  heavily  advertised  enjoy 
the  largest  sale.  The  Anglo-Nestle  Swiss  Milk  Company  probably  advertise  as 
much  if  not  more  than  any  other  business  located  in  this  territory.  The  only 
possible  exceptions  are  the  various  liquors.  No  matter  where  one  goes,  the 
advertising  of  the  Anglo-Nestle  Swiss  Milk  Company  is  to  be  seen.  Their 
milk,  while  not  the  most  expensive  on  the  market,  is  not  the  cheapest.  Many 
other  brands  at  present  on  this  market  are  not  advertised  at  all,  and  as  a  result 
sales  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  cases  sold  here  and  there  which  have  probably 
been  forced  on  the  dealer  along  with  other  lines.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
consumer  in  this  country  cannot  read  English,  and  furthermore  sees  very  little 
of  periodicals  or  other  literature,  advertising  is  done  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
doors.  Billboards,  street  cars,  theatres,  and  native  market-places  are  favoured. 
This  outdoor  advertising  to  be  effective  must  consist  chiefly  of  an  out- 
standing brand  or  tjap  (chop),  as  it  is  known  locally.  The  advertising  must 
appeal  to  the  eye  so  that  the  most  illiterate  may  form  some  idea  of  the  product. 
Naturally  a  good  brand  would  be  that  which  would  show  a  cow.  If  a  brand 
were  to  be  made  up  especially  for  this  market,  a  copy  of  it  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  office  in  order  to  make  certain  that  it  would  not  be  infringing 
on  any  of  the  many  brands  at  present  in  this  territory.  If  it  is  desired  that  a 
trade  mark  be  registered,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  leaflet  entitled  "  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  in 
Netherlands  India."  Full  information  on  advertising  will  also  be  supplied  on 
application  for  the  leaflet  "  Advertising  in  the  Middle  East." 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE 

With  such  an  unquestionably  large  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  of  Canadian  canned  milk  does  exist  in  both  Java  and  British 
Malaya.  In  the  past  Canada  has  been  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  endeavour- 
ing to  export  to  this  territory  any  product  which  is  keenly  competitive  due  to 
lack  of  a  direct  shipping  service  and  competitive  freight  rates.  This  condition 
has  now  been  remedied.  From  Eastern  Canada  a  shipment  may  be  made  by 
the  Ellerman  Line  of  steamships  at  a  rate  which  will  be  competitive  with  any 
quoted  from  New  York  to  Java.  However,  as  shown  by  statistics,  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  Australia,  European  countries,  and  the  United  States 
Pacific  Coast.  Therefore,  ever,  with  a  competitive  rate  out  of  New  York,  the 
freight  in  shipping  from  Eastern  Canada  would  still  be  much  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  exporters  from  Europe.  Vancouver  therefore  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  this  territory.  A  fast  direct  service  was  inaugurated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  from  British  Columbia  to  Java  and  Malaya,  and 
there  is  now  no  reason  why  Canadian  plants  should  not  be  able  to  land  milk 
in  these  countries  just  as  cheaply  as  exporters  from  the  American  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  The  product  of  one  shipper  in  British  Columbia  is  already  on  the  Singa- 
pore market,  and  while  sales  at  the  present  time  are  small,  they  form  a  begin- 
ning and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  their  growth.  Singapore  is  in  a  British 
country,  and  as  such  is  inclined  to  favour  products  from  Canada  over  those 
from  foreign  countries.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  no  such  favourable 
sentiment  exists.  The  business  will  have  to  come  as  a  result  of  hard  work  by 
importers  properly  supported  by  the  manufacturer. 

A  new  exporter  who  is  successful  in  securing  a  live  distributor  with  other 
provision  lines,  and  consequently  a  good  entree  into  the  provision  trade,  will 
always  obtain  a  little  business,  but  usually  the  first  question  asked  by  an 
importer  on  being  approached  in  connection  with  any  line  which  is  as  widely 
advertised  as  milk  is  "  What  support  will  the  manufacturers  grant  in  the  way 
of  advertising?"  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  any  firm  who  contem- 
plate entering  this  market  and  desire  volume  sales. 
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TRADE   OF   CHINA  IN  1930 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  April  13,  1931. — Although  statistics  covering  the  trade  of  China 
for  each  calendar  year  are  not  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
until  September  or  October  of  the  following  year,  an  abstract  of  the  final  figures 
is  usually  available  in  May  or  June.  Advance  returns  have,  however,  been 
obtained  from  the  Customs  Statistical  Department  on  a  few  of  the  commodities 
in  which  Canada  is  particularly  interested. 

China's  total  trade,  both  import  and  export,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
countries  of  the  world,  suffered  a  marked  decline  in  volume  during  the  year.  The 
totals  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows;  those  for  1930  are  subject  to 
amendment,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct:  — 

Trade  of  China,  1928  to  1930 


Average 
Value  of 

Year  Haikwan  Imports        Exports  Total 

Tael 

in  Gold  $  In  1,000  Haikwan  Taels 

1928    0.71  1,195.969         991.355  2,187.324 

1929    0.G4  1,265,779       1.015,687  2,281.366 

1930    0.46  1,309,644  894,844  2,204.488 


The  extent  of  the  trade  decline  is  concealed  in  the  above  figures  by  the 
decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the  Customs  Haikwan  tael.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  depreciation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  comprehensive  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  known 
that  individually  the  trade  of  nearly  all  countries  with  China  also  declined 
greatly  in  volume  during  1930.  Probably  the  only  important  exceptions  to  this 
were  India  and  Australia.  The  indicated  value  of  exports  from  India  increased 
greatly  during  the  year  under  review  due  to  imports  of  silver,  while  the  export 
trade  of  Australia  to  China  will  show  an  enormous  increase  due  to  the  huge 
wheat  sales  which  that  country  made  as  compared  with  former  years. 

As  for  the  trade  of  Canada,  it  has  probably  suffered  the  greatest  com- 
parative decrease  of  any  important  trading  country.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  constitute  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
Dominion's  total  annual  exports  to  this  territory.  Canadian  trade  with  all 
China  for  the  past  three  years,  as  shown  by  the  Maritime  Customs  figures,  was 
as  follows: — 

Canadian  Trade  with  China,  1928  to  1930 


Average 
Value  of 

Year                                               Haikwan  Imports  Exports  Total 

Tael 
in  Cold  $ 

In  1,000  Haikwan  Taels 

1928                                                       0.71  16,352  1,388  17.740 

1929                                                       0.64  38,413  2.160  40.573 

1930                                                       0.46  13,488  3,491  16,979 


The  increase  indicated  in  Chinese  exports  to  Canada  is  the  result  of  the 
I  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Canadian  firms  to  buy  direct  from  China 
I  exporters  instead  of  through  importers  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  China  are  undoubtedly  considerably  greater 
than  the  above  figures  indicate,  due  to  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  cargo  are 
shipped  from  the  Dominion  via  United  States  and  Japanese  ports  and  Hong- 
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kong.  The  figures  furnished  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  undoubtedly 
present  a  truer  picture.  From  these  returns  it  is  evident  that  Canada's  total 
trade  with  China  declined  from  G$30,176,000  in  1929  to  G$13,161,000  in  1930, 
and  that  exports  to  that  country  decreased  from  G$27,268?000  to  G$8,519,000. 
Of  this  fall  in  total  exports  of  G$18,749,000,  decreases  in  shipments  of  wheat 
and  flour  account  for  G$16,556,000,  sales  of  wheat  during  the  calendar  year 
having  declined  by  G$4,765,000  and  sales  of  flour  by  G$ll,791,000. 

As  detailed  figures  of  the  imports  from  Canada  to  China  are  not  available, 
the  following  brief  statistical  summary  of  a  number  of  commodities  is  based 
on  the  China  Customs  advance  figures  already  referred  to: — 

Total  Imports  and  Imports  from  Canada  into  China,  1929  and  1930 

[Note. — 1  picul  equals  1334  pounds;  15  piculs  equal  1  short  ton;  exchange  value  of  Haik- 
wan  tael  in  1929  was  G$0-64,  and  in  1930  was  G$0-46.] 


1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

Wheat — 

1,000  Pi  cms 

1,000  Haikwan  TaeL 

2,762 

5,664 

12.830 

21,431 

Imports  from  Canada  

960 

4,245 

4,715 

15,428 

Wheat  Flour— 

5,188 

11.935 

30.355 

62.904 

Imports  from  Canada  

421 

3,126 

2,664 

16,770 

Salt  Herring — 

489 

589 

2,411 

2,663 

Imports  from  Canada  

249 

280 

1,242 

1,285 

Paper,  Common,  Printing — 

883 

1,039 

9,045 

8,633 

Imports  from  Canada  

1 

4 

8 

25 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping  (includinq  Kraft) — 

Total  imports  

161 

207 

1,949 

1,956 

Imports  from  Canada  

2 

6 

25 

57 

Paper,  Printing,  Free  of  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp- 

Total  imports  

375 

358 

5,890 

4.641 

Imports  from  Canada  

0 

74 

0 

1,128 

Woodpulp  (Mechanical) — 

Total  imports  

4 

4 

25 

25 

Imports  from  Canada  

0 

0 

0 

"b 

Leather  Belting — 

Total  imports  

1,326 

1,289 

5 

2 

Sole  Leather — 

Total  imports  

49 

80 

2,557 

4,290 

Imports  from  Canada  

0 

9 

0 

6 

Leather:  Calf,  Kid,  and  Cote— 

Total  imnorts  

3 

10 

1,556 

1.853 

Imports  from  Canada  

o 

2 

Machinery :  Printing,  Bookbinding,  Paper-cuttina — 

Total  imports  

1,183 

1,319 

Imports  from  Canada  

66 

56 

Softwood  Timber — 

1.000.000  Sup.  Ft. 

Total  imports  

384 

512 

16.440 

20.147 

29 

1,689 

1.223 

Railroad  Sleepers  - 

Pieces 

Pieces 

603,400 

701.631 

1,003 

1,363 

Imports  from  Canada  

5,482 

138 

9 

Brief  Review  of  the  Statistical  Summary 


wheat 

Total  wheat  imports  declined  from  5,664,000  piculs  to  2,762,000  piculs,  or 
from  approximately  377,000  tons  to  184,000  tons.  Although  this  is  a  great 
reduction  from  the  peak  year  of  1929,  it  is  much  more  than  any  other  year 
with  the  exception  of  1924  and  1926,  when  367,000  tons  and  277,000  tons  respec- 
tively were  imported.  There  was  practically  no  movement  of  wheat  to  China 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  because,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  wheat  prices, 
silver  declined  very  rapidly  and  more  than  offset  the  price  advantage.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  following  the  sharp  drop  in  wheat  quota- 
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tions,  imports  set  in,  principally  from  Australia.  The  fact  that  Australian 
prices  were  consistently  lower  than  Canadian  or  American  is  directly  reflected 
in  the  final  figures  for  the  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada's  exports  to  this  market  were  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  of  1929,  in  which  year  75  per  cent  of  China's  total  wheat  imports 
was  supplied  from  the  Dominion.  The  discount  on  Australian  funds  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  made  sales  of  Canadian  wheat  impossible.  This  condition 
has  carried  over  into  1931,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  wheat  trade  of 
the  present  year  will  go  largely  to  Australia,  with  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  very  small  indeed. 

During  1930  the  whole  of  Canada's  shipments  were  consigned  to  Shanghai. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  shipped  34,000  piculs  to  Tsingtao,  76,000 
piculs  to  Nanking,  and  115,000  to  Chinkiang;  and  Australia  shipped  36,000 
piculs  to  Tsingtao,  the  same  amount  to  Hankow,  and  108,000  piculs  to  Nan- 
king, 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  Canada's  losses  in  this  trade  were 
even  greater  than  in  wheat.  Whereas  the  total  imports  of  flour  declined  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  imports  from  Canada  during  the  year  were  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  those  made  in  1929.  Shipments  from  Japan  and  from  the  United  States 
declined  by  approximately  50  per  cent,  while  imports  of  Australian  wheat  flour 
increased  from  735  piculs  in  1929  to  approximately  34,000  piculs  in  1930.  The 
directions  of  Canada's  shipments  were  as  follows:  Dairen,  94,000  piculs;  Tient- 
sin, 212,000;  Chef oo,  3,000;  and  Shanghai,  125,000  piculs.  American  ship- 
ments were  as  follows:  Dairen,  945,000  piculs;  Newchwang,  146,000;  Tientsin, 
525,000;  Chefoo,  59,000;  Tsingtao,  86,000;  and  Shanghai,  131,000  piculs,  with 
a  few  small  shipments  to  lesser  ports.  Japan's  shipments  were:  Antung  (Man- 
churia), 70,000  piculs;  Dairen,  357,000;  Newchwang,  74,000;  Chinwangtao, 
72,000;  Tientsin,  970,000;  Tsingtao,  21,000;  and  Shanghai,  10,000. 

From  the  notes  on  ports  of  entry  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  flour  is  not 
finding  the  same  distribution  in  the  smaller  ports  of  North  China  that  the 
Japanese  and  American  flour  obtains. 

With  the  exception  of  1925,  when  272,000  piculs  of  Canadian  wheat  flour 
were  imported,  shipments  in  1930  were  the  smallest  since  1923. 

SALT  HERRING 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  calendar-year  statistics  of  salt  herring  include  the 
last  half  of  one  buying  season  and  the  first  half  of  the  next  year's,  the  figures 
shown  will  not  correspond  to  the  actual  trade  for  the  seasons  1929-30  and  1930-31. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  1930-31  season  has  been  an  extremely  bad  one 
as  far  as  British  Columbia  packers  are  concerned.  According  to  the  figures 
imports  from  Canada  are  approximately  half  of  the  total,  but  they  really  are 
considerably  greater.  The  figures  shown  for  Canada  may  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing roughly  Canadian  sales  to  Central  and  North  China  only,  as  South  China 
imports  from  British  Columbia  largely  via  Hongkong. 

PAPER 

With  the  exception  of  printing  paper  (free  of  mechanical  woodpulp),  all 
paper  items  registered  declines  in  volume,  although  the  drop  in  exchange  held 
the  values  shown  for  1930  approximately  equal  to  those  in  1929.  Printing 
paper  listed  as  free  of  mechanical  woodpulp  showed  a  small  increase  for  1929. 
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During  the  year  under  review  Canadian  paper  and  woodpulp  secured  a 
definite  footing  in  North  and  Central  China,  and  although  actual  sales  were 
small,  it  is  felt  that  the  figures  do  not  accurately  represent  imports  from  Canada. 

Japan  dominates  the  market  in  all  the  three  paper  items  shown  above.  Of 
the  882,8  L6  piculs  of  common  printing  paper  imported,  that  country  supplied  over 
581,000  piculs,  the  balance  being  divided  between  Finland,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Austria.  Out  of  the  total,  755,000  piculs  were  imported  into  North  and  Central 
China,  with  the  following  ports  taking  the  amounts  shown: — Shanghai,  531,000 
piculs;  Tientsin,  130,000;  Dairen,  94,000;  Hankow,  13,000  piculs. 

Japan  also  dominates  in  the  packing,  wrapping  and  kraft  paper  imports, 
although  her  leadership  in  these  items  is  not  so  pronounced.  Of  the  total  of 
161,000  piculs  shown  above,  the  following  countries  supplied  the  quantities 
shown:— Japan,  42,000  piculs;  Sweden,  29,000;  Germany,  24,000;  Norway, 
21,000;  United  States,  5,000;  and  Finland,  5,000  piculs. 

Small  amounts  were  received  from  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
and  Canada.  Shanghai  took  the  bulk  of  the  imports  (104,000  piculs)  while 
Tientsin,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao  imported  14,000  piculs,  13,000  piculs,  and  10,000 
piculs  respectively. 

Japan  also  supplied  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  of  printing  paper  free  of 
mechanical  woodpulp— 217,000  piculs  out  of  a  total  of  374,000.  The  United 
States  and  Norway  supplied  44,000  and  48,000  piculs  respectively,  with  amounts 
varying  from  3,000  to  11,000  piculs  from  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Italy  and  Austria.  The  chief  directions  of  the  imports  were  as 
follows:— Shanghai,  246,000  piculs;  Dairen,  61,000;  and  Tientsin,  30,000  piculs. 

WOODPULP 

Imports  of  woodpulp  were  very  small,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  will 
grow  as  the  paper  industry  in  North  and  Central  China  develops.  Of  the  total, 
Germany  supplied  2,000  piculs,  Norway  840,  Sweden  840,  United  States  532, 
Korea  153,  and  Japan  32  piculs. 

All  of  the  shipments  came  to  Shanghai  with  the  exception  of  those  from  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Korea,  which  went  to  Manchuria  and  to  Tsingtao. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Although  Canada's  exports  of  this  commodity  have  been  very  small  to  date, 
the  figures  concerning  it  are  given  because  such  items  afford  an  indication  of 
the  industrial  development  taking  place  in  this  territory  in  spite  of  the  very 
depressed  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  that  total  imports  of  leather  belting 
actually  increased.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  came  from  Great  Britain  (Hk. 
taels  439,000),  Japan  (344,000) ,  United  States  (439,000) ,  and  Germany  (157,000), 
with  small  amounts  from  several  other  European  countries,  including  Russia 
with  15,000  Haikwan  taels. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  cities  of  North  and  Central  China  as  indus- 
trial centres  can  be  roughly  gauged  from  their  imports  under  this  heading,  which 
were  as  follows  (in  Haikwan  taels) :— Shanghai,  881,817;  Tientsin,  133,929: 
Dairen,  99,243;  Kiaochow,  93,623;  Newchwang,  26,638;  Hankow,  63,929;  and 
Harbin,  14,993. 

leather:  sole,  calf,  kid  and  cow 

The  imports  of  sole  leather,  and  of  calf,  kid  and  cow  leather,  reflected  very 
definitely  the  conditions  which  existed  in  these  markets  in  1930.    The  amounts 
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shown  as  having  been  imported  are  probably  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
importers  in  spite  of  the  great  decreases  recorded  as  compared  with  1929.  Cana- 
dian shipments  to  this  territory  were  insignificant,  but  the  recent  United  States 
tariff  on  leather  has  resulted  in  a  renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
tanners,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian  sales  will  become  of  real  importance 
in  the  present  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  sole  leather  which  was  imported  was  from  Australia,  with 
smaller  quantities  from  Japan,  British  Indian,  Germany,  and  French  Indo- 
China.  Shanghai  continued  to  take  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports,  although  the 
northern  ports  of  Dairen  and  Tientsin  are  becoming  important  markets. 

Of  the  leather  listed  under  the  heading  of  "  calf,  kid  and  cow,"  Japan,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  British  India  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  to 
Central  and  North  China,  although  lesser  quantities  were  imported  from  such 
European  countries  as  Belgium  and  France.  The  chief  directions  of  the  imports 
were  as  follows: — Shanghai,  1,134  piculs;  Dairen,  1,015;  and  Tientsin,  246 
piculs. 

SOFTWOOD  TIMBER 

Canadian  lumber  exports  to  this  market  have  been  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
feature  of  our  trade  as  a  whole. 

From  the  figures  shown  in  the  summary,  it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the 
total  imports  of  softwood  timber  into  China  decreased  from  512,000,000  feet  to 
384,000,000  feet  or  approximately  25  per  cent,  imports  of  Canadian  lumber 
increased  approximately  30  per  cent— from  29,000,000  to  39,000,000  feet.  This 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  aggressive  policy  initiated  early  in  the  }^ear  by  one 
large  British  Columbia  lumber  export  house. 

Shanghai,  as  is  usually  the  case,  took  the  largest  share  of  the  total  imports — 
241,000,000  superficial  feet — with  other  ports  taking  approximately  the  amounts 
shown  below:  Tientsin,  45,000,000  feet;  Dairen,  26,000,000;  Tsingtao,  24,000,000; 
Antung,  15,000,000;  Nanking,  7,000,000;  Harbin,  7,700,000;  Chinkiang,  6,600,000; 
Hankow,  4,400,000;  Chefoo,  2,000,000;  Chinwangtao,  1,000,000;  and  Newchwang, 
1,000,000  feet.  These  twelve  ports  of  North  and  Central  China  took  nearly 
380,000,000  out  of  the  384,000,000  feet  imported  by  the  whole  of  China. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  334,000,000  feet  in  1929  to 
181,000,000  feet  in  1930.  Japanese  shipments  fell  from  102,000,000  to  69,000,000 
feet,  while  shipments  of  Russian  timber  increased  from  17,000,000  to  68,000,000 
feet.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  timber  was  sold  in  North  China  and  Man- 
churia, but  18,000,000  feet  found  its  way  into  the  Shanghai  market. 

RAILROAD  SLEEPERS 

Total  shipments  of  railroad  sleepers  decreased  from  approximately  700,000 
pieces  in  1929  to  600,000  pieces  in  1930.  The  United  States  and  Russia  supplied 
the  bulk  of  these  ties  with  261,000  pieces  and  213,000  pieces  respectively. 
Approximately  60,000  pieces  were  imported  from  the  hardwood-producing  coun- 
tries to  the  South  and  Japan  shipped  14,000  pieces. 

The  small  shipment  of  Canadian  ties  all  went  to  Tientsin.  The  railway 
construction  and  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  National  Government  of  China 
will  result  in  enormous  imports  of  railway  ties  during  this  coming  year  if  funds 
can  be  obtained  with  which  to  finance  the  plans.  Prices,  however,  will  have  to 
be  extremely  low. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  African  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  cables 
that,  effective  from  May  4,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  imposes  a  special  duty  on 
wheat  flour,  which  is  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  landed  cost  and 
18s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  The  ordinary  duty  on  flour  is  5s.  8d.  per  100  pounds 
general  tariff,  and  a  preferential  rate  4d.  lower,  which  is  applicable  to  Canada. 

A  special  duty  is  imposed  on  wheat  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
landed  cost  and  lis.  3d.  per  100  pounds.  The  ordinary  duty  on  wheat  is  2s.  8d. 
per  100  pounds,  with  a  preferential  rate  2d.  lower,  which  is  applicable  to  Canada. 

The  alternative  ad  valorem  duty  on  slab  chocolate  is  increased  from  30 
per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  and  the  alternative  specific  duty  on  plain  and  fancy 
confectionery  from  3^d.  per  pound  to  4d.  per  pound.  The  result  is  that  on  slab 
chocolate  and  plain  and  fancy  confectionery  the  rate  now  is  4d.  per  pound  or 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  These  rates 
are  applicable  to  all  countries. 

Italy  Remits  Duty  on  Certain  Seed  Barley 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables  that 
Italian  decree  law  No.  352  allows  the  annual  import  of  200  metric  tons  (metric 
ton  equals  2,204  pounds)  of  distichon  barley  for  sowing  purposes  free  of  customs 
duty.  The  ordinary  duty  on  barley  is  14-7  lire  per  100  kilos  (35  cents  per  100 
pounds). 

German  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  April  24,  1931,  that  the  ratifications  of  the  supplementary  agree- 
ment of  February  3,  1931,  to  the  German-French  Trade  Agreement  of  August 
17,  1927,  having  been  duly  exchanged,  the  tariff  changes  provided  for  in  this 
supplementary  agreement  come  into  force  on  May  1,  1931.  The  tariff  changes 
of  most  interest  to  Canada  are  the  cancellations  of  the  conventional  duty  of 
R.M.18-75  ($4-464)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  grits  and  groats  of  grain 
under  tariff  item  No.  164,  and  of  the  conventional  duty  of  the  same  rate  on 
"  other  milled  products  of  grain  "  under  tariff  item  No.  165.  Henceforth  the 
general  rate  of  duty  amounting  to  double  the  duty  on  wheat  plus  R.M.I -50 
($0-357  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  will  apply  to  these  products  when  imported 
from  all  countries. 

Wheat  and  Flour  Import  Regulations  in  Greece 

Referring  to  the  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1404  (December  20,  1930),  page  906,  that  Greek  millers  and  flour  importers 
are  compelled  to  buy  domestic  wheat  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  or  flour  imported  by  them  from  abroad,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  advises  under  date  of  April  16  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  stocks  of  domestic  wheat  are  now  exhausted,  this  obli- 
gation no  longer  exists.  In  lieu  of  it  importers  of  wheat  or  flour  pay  17-5  leptas 
($0,002)  per  kilogram  of  wheat  or  flour  (all  grades)  imported.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  measure  will  be  in  effect  until  the  new  domestic  crop  is  on  the 
local  market,  when  the  compulsory  purchase  of  a  certain  percentage  of  domestic 
wheat — to  be  fixed  in  October — will  again  be  the  subject  of  official  review. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  11,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  May  4,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

\J\J  U11H  J 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

wmciai 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Ttanlr  Roto 

May  4 

May  11 

.1407 

$  .1413 

$  .1413 

5 

.1390 

.1390 

.1391 

24 
9 

.0072 

.0073 

.0072 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

^2678 

.2678 

6 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

.2382 

.2382 

.2383 

5 

4.8666 

4 . 8656 

4^8662 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4021 

.4021 

2£ 

.1749 

.1755 

.1745 

5% 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

H 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5£ 

.2680 

.2678 

.2679 

4 

1.0805 

.0455 

.0455 

.0060 

.  0059 

.0059 

I'  - 

.  1045 

.1007 

6 

.2680 

.2681 

.2682 

3 

.1930 

.1927 

.  1928 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0004 

1.0003 

n 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3251 

.3176 

.1196 

.0725 

.0670 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1206 

9 

.9733 

.9679 

.9678 

7 

.4985 

.4741 

.4743 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2826 

.2826 

7 

.1930 

.1675 

.1675 

1.0342 

.6703 

.6352 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  ... 

 Dollar 

.2465 

.2445 

.3650 

.3626 

.3626 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4942 

.4941 

5.11 

.4020 

.4021 

.4019 

 Tael 

.3126 

.3116 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4402 

.4401 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5614 

.5614 

 $1 

Barbados  

 %\ 

1.013 

1.0051/&— 1.015%4 

1.002%2— 1. 

012%2  — 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.8672 

4.86-43 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.013 

1.004%4— 1.0  P%1 

1.002l$2— 1. 

012%2  — 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.  0392 

Egypt  ....  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.943 

4.9878 

4.9910 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  'the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and.  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.);  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadla.n  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commissipn,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1743.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Santo  Domingo  wish  to  secure  a  Canadian 
agency  for  salt  fish,  codfish,  etc. 

1744.  Canned  Pilchards. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Syria  wish  to  secure  representation 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pilchards  (in  oil  and  tomato  sauce).  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Beyrouth  or  Alexandria. 

1745.  Potatoes. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  table  and  seed  potatoes  on  a  commission  hasis  only. 

Miscellaneous 

1746.  Cardboard. — A  large  lithographing  company  in  Havana,  Cuba,  want  quotations 
on  cardboard  of  all  kinds  for  lithographic  manufacturing  purposes. 

1747.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  act  as  representatives  for  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubber  boots  and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes. 

1748.  Workmen's  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  firm  specializing  in  the  glove  trade 
wish  to  receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  various  types  of  workmen's  heavy  gloves. 

1749.  Upper  Leather. — Alexandria  (Egypt)  firm  wish  to  have  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples 
of  Canadian  leather  for  shoe  uppers. 

1750.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  concern  in  British  Guiana  is  desirous  of  representing  a  manu- 
facturer of  wrapping  paper. 

1751.  Newsprint. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  newsprint,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1752.  Coated  Abrasive  Paper  and  Cloth  Products. — Canadian  exporters  of  coated 
abrasive  paper  and  cloth  products,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  American  export  trusts, 
are  requested  to  submit  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  and  samples  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam. 

1753.  Sports  Goods.— A  West  of  England  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  represent  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  for  the  sale  of  all  classes  of  sports  goods.  This  firm  has  also  con- 
nections in  Austria. 

1754.  Hardware  Lines: — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  roofing  paper,  carriage  bolts,  roller  skates,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1755.  Cement. — A  concern  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  desires  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  cement. 

1756.  Bentonite  and  Diatomite. — An  Amsterdam  importer  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Amsterdam,  on  bentonite  and  diatomite. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Duchess 
of  York,  June  10— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Grey  County,  June  11; 
Hada  County,  June  20— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  30;  Salacia,  June  13 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  June  27. 

To  Belfast.— Fanad  Head,  May  30;  Carrigan  Head,  June  14;  Torr  Head,  June  i2o— 
all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  B  re  men.— Augsburg,  May  20;  Hagfen,  June  4;  Bochum,  June  IS— all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  May  20;  Svanhild,  June  16— both  Scandin- 
avian-American Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland.— Korsholm,  May  30;  Topdalsf jord,  about  June  13 
—both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also  accept  cargo  for  Baltic  States). 

To  Dublin.— Dunaff  Head,  May  22;  Kenbane  Head,  June  12;  Lord  Londonderry,  June 
24 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  June  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  June  17— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Ltetitia. 
May  22  and  June  19;   Athenia,  June  5 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  June  4;  Montrose,  June  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Augs- 
burg, May  20;  Hagen,  June  4;  Bochum,  June  IS — all  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  22  and  June  19;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May 
29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  5;  Montclare,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May 
29  and  June  26;  Andania,  June  12 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  May  23  and  June  20; 
Megantic,  May  30  and  June  27 ;   Laurentic.  June  6 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  22;  Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Beaver- 
hill,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  May  22  and  June  19;  Aurania,  May  29; 
Ausonia,  June  5;   Ascania,  June  12 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  May  21;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  28;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  June  4;  Manchester  Producer,  June  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  18 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  20;  Cairnesk,  June  12;  Cairnross,  June  26 — 
all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  May  20  and  June  30;  Evanger,  June  15 — both  County  Line. 
To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valifiorita,  May  17;  Valleluce,  May  24;  Vallarsa, 
June  9 — all  Lloyd  Mediteranneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  May  30;   Champlain,  June  13— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  May  23  and  June  20;  Cavelicr  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May  29  and  June  26;  Lady  Somers,  June  6;  Cathcart 
(does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  June  12 — all  Canadian 
National  88. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  17;  Consul  Horn, 
June  1;  Marie  Horn,  June  16 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS,  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — 
Canadian  Transporter,  May  23;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  27— both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Por ts .-^Calgary,  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  25— both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports .— ^Canadian  Skirmisher,  May  20  ;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  19 
— both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To.  St.  John's  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. ,-^Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  May 
28  and  June  11  and  25;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  May  30  and  June  13  (also  calls  at 
Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Mav  27  and  June  10;  North  Voyageur,  May 
18  and  June  1  and  15— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Newfoundland,  May  21  and  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6— both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  May  18;   Maryland,  June  15 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  May  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Mav  23  and  Juno  S 
and  22  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Garbonear,  and  Port  Union): 
Nenssa,  May  19  and  June  2  and  16;  Rosalind,  May  26  and  June  0—both  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  May  21  and  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6— both  Furness  Line; 
Sambro,  May  20  and  June  3;  Farnorth,  May  26— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Miay  26;  Lady  Drake,  June  9- 
Lady  Nelson,  June  23— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Colbornc,  May  21;  Cornwallis 
(calls  al  St.  Georges),  June  4;  Champlain,  June  18— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica . — Cathcart,  May  18  and  June  15;  Cavelier,  June  1  and  29 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  May  27  and  June  24;  Calabria,  June  10 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent. Gt(  inula,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  May  22;  Consul  Horn, 
June  6;  Marie  Horn,  June  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  May  23  and  June  13;  Empress  of  Australia, 
May  30;   Empress  of  Britain,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Scilaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta.— City  of  Salisbury,  May  23;  a  steamer,  June  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  19;  Lady  Drake,  June  2; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  May  25;  Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at 
Osaka),  June  27 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai); 
Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  4;  Ixion,  May  22;  Tyndareus,  June  16 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.,  May  27  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shang- 
hai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (also 
calls  at  Honolulu),  May  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki), 
June  3;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  June  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett, 
May  12;  Bellingham,  June  12 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo, 
Osaka  and  Cebu). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
24;  Heian  Maru,  May  28  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki);  Hikawa  Maru,  June  25 — both  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai. — Santa  Clara  Valley,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  May  29. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  27;  Monowai,  June  24 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  May;  a  steamer,  June — both  Transatlantic 
SlS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  early  June. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  May  24;  Damsterdyk,  June  7; 
Narenta,  June  21 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  May  30;  Tacoma  City,  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  May  20. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  June  2;  Portland,  June  21 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  June  16. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Timavo,  May 
19;  Feltre,  June  15 — both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe  — 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  June  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wyoming,  May  17;  Winnipeg,  June  9; 
Wisconsin,  June  30 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos.— -West  Ivis,  May  26;  West  Camargo,  June 
2;  West  Ira,  June  20 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Arjena,  May  20;  Point  Gorda, 
June  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados),— Fordefjord,  May  30;  Nord- 
pol,  about  June  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  198C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  21G4,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noi'te,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spam.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  Letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building.  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Oalle  Obrapia  35. 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil. 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tihe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilcress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chma.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Cora. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Mudmman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain.  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Comimercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.    Office — Calle  Coca,  478.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia 

and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Htjdd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE  FOR  CANADA  IN  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  April  24,  1931. — As  a  result  of  inquiries  reeeived  by  this  office  and  of 
investigations  made  since  its  opening  last  December,  the  following  brief  notes 
on  the  Egyptian  market  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  information  of  interested 
Canadian  exporters. 

While  Canada's  possibilities  of  trade  with  Egypt  are  limited,  and  though 
trade  is  at  present  dull  as  a  result  of  the  situation  both  in  this .  country  and 
abroad,  there  are  chances  of  doing  business  in  certain  commodities,  and  what 
opportunities  exist  should  not  be  neglected.  The  demand  will  grow  with  the 
revival  of  confidence  and  with  the  increasing  purchasing  power  which  is  sure 
to  accompany  the  growth  and  economic  development  of  Egypt.  A  considerable 
area  of  waste  lands,  is  being  made  available  for  cultivation,  while  a  decided 
impetus  is  being  given  to  the  various  branches  of  industry.  As  a  result  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  rate  of  the  country's  progress  will  be  considerably 
higher  in  the  near  future  than  is  generally  realized  abroad. 

FISH 

Frozen  Fish. — With  the  coming  of  summer  the  immediate  demand  for 
frozen  fish  has  disappeared.  It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  do  business  in 
frozen  British  Columbia  salmon  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  principally  for  the 
hotel  trade. 
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Dried  and  Salted  Fish.— There  are  regular  yearly  imports  of  dried  cod  from 
France,  chiefly  taken  from  Newfoundland  waters,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
kingdom.    In  the  latter  case  the  cod  mostly  comes  from  Iceland. 

Canned  Fish.— Greater  imports  of  canned  pilchards  and  other  cheap  fish 
are  adversely  affecting  the  imports  of  canned  salmon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  demand  is  comparatively  small,  it  would 
be  preferable  for  Canadian  exporters  to  appoint  exclusive  agents  rather  than 
follow  the  practice,  as  some  do,  of  quoting  direct  to  several  importers.  The 
advisability  of  keeping  small  stocks  on  hand  in  Egypt  to  supply  the  local  demand 
as  well  as  to  allow  of  orders  being  filled  up  promptly  for  the  neighbouring 
markets  of  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Syria,  the  Sudan,  and  Iraq,  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

Fish  Eggs. — In  common  with  other  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries,  there 
is  a  demand  in  Egypt  for  roe,  and  it  should  be  possible,  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  year,  to  market  British  Columbia  light-salted  salmon  eggs  in  this  country. 

FRUIT 

A pples.— Imports  of  Canadian  apples  are  growing  rapidly,  and  are  pre- 
ferred to  American,  which  form  about  half  of  the  considerable  total  of  imports. 
The  demand  is  for  the  box  pack,  and  is  mostly  for  rather  large-sized  apples. 
In  the  early  winter  months  cold  storage  on  board  ship  is  unnecessary. 

Canned  Fruits. — Several  inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian  canned 
fruits,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  Canadian  prices  are  competitive. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  HONEY,  AND  FLOUR 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  suits  the  market  and  imports  are  increasing. 

Canned  Milk. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  milk,  both  sweetened 
and  unsweetened,  and  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  prices  can  meet  European 
competition. 

Honey. — Small  quantities  of  honey  have  recently  been  imported  from 
Canada. 

Flour. — Imports  of  Canadian  flour  have  fallen  considerably.  As  in  the 
case  of  canned  salmon,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for 
Canadian  mills  to  appoint  exclusive  agents,  carefully  chosen,  rather  than  to  deal 
direct  with  a  number  of  importers. 

LEATHER  AND  SHOES 

Leather. — The  United  States  supply  considerable  quantities  of  upper 
leather.  Canadian  patent  leather  might  find  a  market  here  at  competitive 
prices. 

Shoes. — A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian-made 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.  Prices  must  be  figured  as  low  as  possible  in 
Order  to  compete  with  Japan  and  Poland,  who  supply  a  cheap  article. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Rubber  tires. — Canadian-made  casings  and  inner  tubes  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  the  market  for  rubber  tires. 

Rubber  Belting. — The  demand  for  rubber  tubing  and  belting  is  limited. 

Surgical  Gloves. — Canadian-made  surgical  rubber  gloves  compete  with 
American  and  European  makes. 

LUMBER 

Railway  Ties. — During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Egyptian  State 
Railways  have  purchased  Turkish  (Karamanian)  pine  sleepers.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  Government  tenders  for  this  commodity,  Douglas  fir  sleepers  must 
be  quoted  lower  than  Turkish,  for  which  the  railway  authorities  express  a 
preference. 
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PAPER 

Newsprint. — A  decided  interest  has  been  shown  in  Canadian  sources  of 
supply  for  newsprint,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  inquiries  received.  How- 
ever, as  the  total  consumption  is  comparatively  small,  Canadian  mills  do  not 
appear  to  think  it  worth  while  to  go  after  this  business,  which  is  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  Finland  and  Austria.  With  the  progress  being  made  in  educa- 
tion, there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  newspaper  circulation,  and  this 
market  must  not  therefore  be  neglected.  Considering  that  at  present  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  population  cannot  read,  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are 
considerable.  At  present  it  is  the  habit  to  read  newspapers  aloud  to  a  number 
of  people,  and  this  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  demand  to  come. 

Bond. — Price  is  the  main  consideration  governing  imports  of  bond  and 
writing  paper  into  Egypt.  It  appears,  however,  that  Canada  will  be  able  to 
gradually  work  up  a  small  trade  in  these  lines. 

Cardboard. — The  main  use  to  which  cardboard  is  put  in  this  country  is  the 
manufacture  of  cigarette  boxes. 

Wrapping  Paper. — There  are  considerable  imports  of  wrapping  paper,  but 
here  again  price  is  the  chief  consideration. 

Toilet  Paper. — A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  for  toilet  paper, 
and  it  should  be  possible  for  Canada  to  compete  against  the  United  States  in 
this  line. 

Insxdating  Board. — Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  chiefly 
the  latter,  have  been  successful  in  introducing  insulating  board.  An  investi- 
gation is  being  made  of  the  possibilities  for  Canadian  boards  in  this  field. 

Wallpaper. — While  the  use  of  wallpaper  in  Egypt  is  not  extensive,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  its  giving  refuge  to  insects,  it  might  be  possible  for  Canada  to 
secure  a  share  of  this  trade. 

TEXTILES 

Piece  Goods. — Inquiries  have  been  received  regarding  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  plain-coloured  cheap  cotton  voiles  from  Canada,  in  competition  with 
the  United  States,  who  do  a  good  trade  in  this  commodity. 

Knitted  Goods. — Canadian  hosiery  should  be  able  to  compete  with  American 
in  this  market,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  silk.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
cheap  cotton  socks. 

Ropes  and  Cordage. — The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Italy  are  the 
chief  suppliers  of  twine  and  cordage  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute.  The  demand 
is  chiefly  for  cordage  over  2  inches  thick. 

IRON,  STEEL,  AND  STONE  WARES 

Cast-iron  Pipes. — Several  inquiries  have  been  received  with  respect  to 
Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  supply  and  drainage 
purposes.    The  United  States  has  a  share  of  this  trade. 

Sanitary  Ware. — The  demand  for  sanitary  ware,  either  porcelain  or  fire- 
clay, is  chiefly  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  whose  products  are  preferred  to  those 
of  other  countries. 

Steel  Furniture. — American-  and  Canadian-made  steel  desks  and  other 
office  equipment  are  in  demand  and  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  Govern- 
ment departments,  to  replace  wood  furniture  by  steel.  For  this  reason  a  con- 
siderable trade  might  be  worked  up  in  steel  refrigerators,  provided  certain 
changes  are  made  to  suit  local  requirements. 
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Automobile*. — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports  of  automobiles 
are  supplied  by  Canada,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Canadian  factories 
produce  cars  with  better  bodies  than  American. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS  ,  I 

Whisky. — Canadian  rye  whisky  enjoys  a  preference  in  some  circles*  the 
British  community;  however,  prefer  United  Kingdom  brands. 

Acetic  Acid. — At  present  acetic  acid  is  mostly  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Owing  to  Canada's  position  as  a  manufacturer  of  this  article,  an 
effort  might  be  made  to  divert  part  of  the  trade  to  the  Dominion. 

Soap. — A  certain  quantity  of  toilet  soap  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

points  for  Exporters 

Considerable  delays  will  be  avoided  if  Canadian  exporters  give  attention 
to  the  following  points  when  forwarding  inquiries  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner. The  leaflet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  "  Assistance  that  can  be  given  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners," 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  firms  intending  to  enter  the  export  field,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  application. 

Catalogues. — It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  as  the  Trade  Commissioner 
cannot  always  call  on  all  the  importers  interested  in  a  particular  commodity, 
several  copies  of  catalogues  should  be  forwarded  in  order  that  they  can  be 
properly  distributed.  In  the  case  of  this  office,  importers  not  only  in  Cairo,  but 
also  those  in  Alexandria,  must  be  approached.  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Syria,  the 
Sudan,  and  Iraq  are  also  covered  by  the  Cairo  office.  The  necessity  for.  for- 
warding at  least  three  or  four  catalogues  is  thus  realized.  One  of  these  should 
always  remain  on  hand  in  the  office  files  for  reference  purposes. 

Price  Lists. — The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  price  lists  as  in  the  case 
of  catalogues  as  regards  the  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner. It  is  regrettable  to  state  that  in  respect  to  inquiries  received  thus 
far j  Canadian  exporters  have  been  content  in  too  many  cases  to  supply  quota- 
tions f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  and  in  a  few  cases  f.o.b.  factory.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  Egypt  and  in  the  surrounding  countries  to  figure  prices  closely  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Canadian  products  can  compete  or  not  with  similar 
goods  supplied  by  other  countries,  particularly  so  as  these  are  price  markets. 
Particulars  of  ocean  freight  rates  from  Canadian  or  United  States  ports  can 
only  be  obtained  at  this  end  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  Canadian  exporters  make  it  a  rule  to  supply  c.i.f. 
prices.  European  firms  almost  invariably  do  this,  and  also  supply  information 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  minimum  bills  of  lading,  whereas  for  certain  com- 
modities some  Canadian  exporters  quote  initial  orders  for  carload  lots  only, 
forgetting  that  orders  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  relatively  small,  this  being 
especially  the  case  when  an  article  is'  being  introduced.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
the  success  of  European  countries  in  export  trade  is  that  they  give  as  much  or 
possibly  more  attention  to  small  orders  as  to  large.  Canadian  exporters  should 
follow  this  example. 

Direct  steamship  services  to  Egypt  are  operated  from  both  Canadian  and 
United  States  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  to  obtain  ocean 
rates.   This  may  be  more  difficult  as  regards  Pacific  ports. 

Samples. — The  role  which  samples  play  in  trade  is  evident.  The  Cairo 
office  will  be  glad  to  accept  samples  which  may  be  forwarded  by  Canadian  firms 
to.be  shown  to  the  trade.  After  these  have  served  their  purpose,  they  can.be 
sold  or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  exporters. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1930 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  24,  1931.— Brazil's  import  trade  in  calendar  year 
1930,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  world  conditions,  showed  a  very  sharp 
contraction.  Total  imports  were  valued  at  £53,619,000  as  against  £88,653,000 
in  the  previous  year.  Tonnage  dropped  from  6,107,882  metric  tons  to  4,866,176, 
while  the  value  in  Brazilian  currency  fell  from  3,528,738  contos  to  2,343,701 
contos.  (The  average  value  of  the  conto  throughout  the  year  was  approxi- 
mately $108).  The  drop  in  tonnage  was  equivalent  to  roughly  20  per  cent, 
that  in  milreis  values  to  33  per  cent,  and  in  sterling  to  38  per  cent.  The  average 
value  of  the  import  ton  dropped  from  £14-2*  to  £11-1,  and  from  577  milreis  in 
1929  to  482  milreis  in  1930.  During  the  year  importations  expressed  in  sterling 
showed  a  regular  and  progressive  decline.  The  figures  were:  first  quarter,  £18,- 
019,000;  second  quarter,  £14,372,000;  third  quarter,  £12,390,000;  and  fourth 
quarter,  £10,838,000.  The  sterling  figure  for  imports  (£53,619,000)  is  the  lowest 
since  1923;  and  the  tonnage  figure  is  the  lowest  since  1924,  although  it  is  better 
than  the  mean  of  the  five-year  period  1921  to  1925. 

The  contraction  in  imports  was  due  largely  to  the  commercial  depression 
which  became  especially  acute  after  the  50-per-cent  break  in  coffee  prices  which 
occurred  in  October,  1929,  followed  by  a  gradual  drop  in  the  value  of  the  milreis 
and  a  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  dollar  and  sterling.  This  acted  as  a  direct 
check  on  imports,  and  as  an  indirect  check  through  increased  milreis  duties  as 
these  are  collected  60  per  cent  in  gold  and  40  per  cent  in  paper.  This  drastic 
fall  in  imports  was  a  classic  example  of  the  manner  in  which  economic  forces 
regulate  the  flow  of  trade.  The  reduction  was  very  timely  for  Brazil  as,  owing 
to  the  drop  in  coffee  prices — average  price  per  sack  in  1930  was  £2  4s.  against 
£4  4s.  in  1929— total  exports  dropped  to  £65,770,000  as  against  £94,831,000  in 
the  previous  year — the  lowest  value  of  exports  since  1921.  In  spite  of  this  the 
favourable  balance  of  trade  was  £12,151,000 — the  best  since  1926  although  well 
below  the  mean  balance  for  1921  to  1925  period,  which  was  slightly  over  £17,- 
000,000.  At  a  time,  however,  when  exchange  is  the  vital  problem  of  Brazil,  this 
favourable  balance  is  very  gratifying.  The  total  service  of  foreign  loans, 
federal,  state,  and  municipal,  was  recently  shown  to  be  £22,582,076  annually, 
exclusive  of  remittances  on  private  capital  invested  in  Brazil.  The  importance 
of  the  favourable  trade  balance  is  thus  immediately  apparent,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  appreciable  invisible  exports  or  recent  entries  of  foreign  capital. 

From  the  Canadian  exporter's  point  of  view,  the  figures  are  naturally  dis- 
couraging, but  taking  the  long  view,  Brazil's  efforts  to  make  ends  meet  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  more  healthy  buying  in  the  future.  To  date  this 
year  exchange  has  declined  steadily,  until  at  time  of  writing  it  is  fluctuating 
around  14  milreis  to  the  dollar,  or  roughly  7  cents  to  the  milreis,  as  against 
the  official  rate  in  the  years  1926  to  1928  of  approximately  12  cents.  At  these 
rates  the  importation  of  quality  goods  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  exporters  to  Brazil  to  see  exchange  recover,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

THE  MILREIS  IN  DOLLAR  AND  STERLING  TERMS 

Below  is  shown  a  statement  by  metric  tons  and  by  pounds  sterling  of  cer- 
tain selected  items  of  import  in  1929  and  1930  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms. 
In  interpreting  these  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pound  sterling  and  the 
dollar  were  about  10  per  cent  dearer  in  terms  of  milreis  in  1930  as  compared 
with  their  value  in  1929.  Roughly  10  per  cent  therefore  of  the  decline  may  be 
attributed  to  a  dearer  foreign  exchange  or  conversely  to  a  depreciated  milreis. 
The  decline  in  imports  would  have  been  greater  had  not  the  lower  purchasing 
power  of  the  milreis  been  counteracted  by  lower  commodity  prices.    As  the 

*  Fraction  of  £  shown  in  decimals. 
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pound  and  dollar  are  now  approximately  65  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  stabiliza- 
tion rate  of  the  years  1926  to  1928,  1931  should  show  a  much  greater  falling  off 
in  imports. 

The  manner  in  which  the  depreciation  of  the  milreis  checks  imports  through 
increased  customs  duties,  owing  to  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  being  collected  in 
gold,  is  quite  simple.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  charged  on  all  articles  not 
mentioned  in  the  tariff,  when  the  milreis  was  at  12  cents  during  the  stabilization 
period,  was  equivalent  at  that  time  to  approximately  163  per  cent  in  dollars, 
while  at  present  it  works  out  at  261  per  cent  in  that  currency.  The  duty  on 
$100  value  under  the  old  rate  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  shown  in  the  tariff  was 
approximately  1,366  milreis,  while  at  present  it  is  3,729  milreis.  Under  the  old 
rate  the  ratio  of  gold  to  paper  was  1  gold  milreis  =  4-567  paper.  It  is  now 
approximately  1  gold  milreis  —  7-7  paper.  The  ratio  may  be  found  by  divid- 
ing the  par  of  exchange,  27  pence,  or,  roughly,  54  cents  by  the  value  of  milreis 
in  cents  as  shown  daily  in  the  Canadian  press.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  present  levels  of  duties  for  most  imported  goods  are  really  prohibitive  and 
that  unless  the  milreis  strengthens  imports  in  1931  may  well  shrink  to  £25,000,000 
or  less. 

Brazilian  Imports  of  Certain  Selected  Products  in  1929  and  1930 


C.I.F. 

Merchandise  Metric  Tons  Equivalent  in  £1,000 


Raw  Materials — 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

2,324,862 

1,941,946 

3,588 

3.083 

535,276 

390,593 

1.539 

1,081 

117,161 

50,407 

1,289 

584 

Lumber  and  timber  . 

56,471 

43,111 

688 

521 

Manufactured  Articles — 

Cotton  (piece  goods)  . 

....  .tons 

4,940 

1.338 

2.684 

721 

Cotton  (other  manufactures)  tons 

1,107 

506 

548 

277 

53,928 

1,946 

5.582 

348 

Other  vehicles  and  accessories  tons 

29,357 

9,130 

1.942 

607 

6,502 

3.767 

1.294 

723 

351,053 

202.500 

7.171 

4.187 

293,626 

279,495 

3.614 

3,177 

Kerosene  

 tons 

117.256 

90,465 

1.425 

1.063 

Wool  

1,018 

488 

1,033 

463 

Machinery  apparatus, 

utensils 

and  tools  

 tons 

100,428 

54,184 

13,063 

7,610 

Paper  and  manufactures  there- 

of   

61,301 

51.722 

1,813 

1,363 

Chemical  products,  dr 

ugs  and 

pharmaceutical  specialties 

tons 

63.132 

40.636 

1.983 

1,500 

Sundries  

90,262 

55,242 

6,176 

3,421 

Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

37.780 

35,392 

1.931 

1,585 

Wheat  flour  

. .    .  .tons 

162.878 

152,279 

2.447 

2.109 

746,198 

648,240 

7.645 

6.069 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

Imports  of  manufactured  articles  showed  the  greatest  decline,  amounting 
to  roughly  46  per  cent  in  value.  The  weight  in  metric  tons  was  1,184.510  as 
comnared  with  1,580,314  in  1929,  and  the  c.i.f.  value  in  sterling  was  £28,119.000 
as  against  £52,035,000  in  1929. 

Machinery,  Tools,  etc. — This,  the  biggest  single  item  in  Brazil's  import 
trade,  suffered  heavily.  The  drop  of  £5,453,000  represented  a  loss  of  over  42 
per  cent  on  the  previous  year's  value  of  £13,063,000.  A  recent  decree  under 
which  imports  of  machinery  are  subject  to  licence,  with  special  application  to 
machines  for  the  textile  industry  and  to  others  in  which  there  has  been  over- 
production, should  result  in  a  still  greater  contraction  in  1931. 

Automobiles. — The  importation  of  automobiles  is  practically  wiped  out. 
as  expenditures  on  these  products,  as  in  some  other  countries,  has  apparently 
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been  cut  first.  The  fall  from  £5,582,000  to  £348,000  is  phenomenal.  It  will 
probably  be  several  years  before  the  trade  revives,  as  the  acceptance  corpora- 
tions have  huge  stocks  on  their  hands. 

Other  Vehicles  and  Accessories. — This  item  includes  principally  railway 
cars  and  automobile  accessories,  and  shrank  to  small  proportions.  The  fall  of 
£1,335,000  represents  over  68  per  cent  on  the  1929  imports  of  £1,942,000. 

Rubber  Goods. — Imports  of  rubber  goods  show  a  fall  of  £562,000  or  over 
42  per  cent  on  the  1929  figure  of  £1,294,000.  Tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods 
are  the  principal  items.  The  drastic  cut  in  car  imports  (which  are  brought  in 
with  tires  fitted)  will  naturally  make  this  decrease  much  greater,  as  in  the 
Brazilian  trade  returns  these  tires  are  shown  under  automobiles. 

Iron  and  Steel  (Manufactured). — Imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
— chiefly  from  European  countries — have  suffered  heavily  during  the  past  year, 
dropping  from  £7,171,000  to  £4,187,000. 

Cotton  Goods. — As  an  indication  of  the  depression  in  the  textile  industry, 
the  most  important  in  Brazil,  the  steadv  drop  in  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  is 
significant.  The  fall  from  £5,015,000  in  1928  to  £2,684,000  in  1929  and  to 
£721,000  in  1930  is  a  heavy  blow  to  English  trade,  of  which  this  was  the  biggest 
item.  A  recent  increase  in  duties  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  situation.  (The 
United  States  suffered  in  machinery  and  automobiles,  the  European  Continent 
in  steel,  and  England  in  cotton  piece  goods.) 

Gasolene  and  Kerosene. — Gasolene  sales  have  kept  up  well,  as  while  they 
declined  £437,000  from  the  £3,614,000  sales  of  1929,  they  are  still  greater  than 
those  of  1928.  Kerosene  imports  have  also  shown  great  strength  and  are  only 
slightly  lower  than  in  1928.  The  price  of  gasolene,  however,  recently  rose  by 
40  per  cent  retail,  and  the  increase  was  followed  by  taxi  strikes  all  over  Brazil. 
A  temporary  reduction  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  four  months,  but  it  cannot 
last  unless  exchange  strengthens,  and  sales  in  1931  are  likely  to  be  further 
restricted.   This  also  applies  to  kerosene. 

Wool  (Manufactured) . — Imports  of  woollen  manufactures  showed  a  sub- 
stantial contraction,  but  the  situation  was  not  nearly  so  acute  as  in  cotton 
goods.  The  drop  in  imports  from  £1,033,000  to  £463,000  is,  however,  indicative 
of  the  general  import  situation  in  these  lines.  Canadian  exporters  have  in  the 
past  made  small  sales  of  woollen  blankets  and  bathing  suits  to  Brazil. 

Paver  and  Manufactures  Thereof. — Imports  of  paper  and  its  products  fell 
to  a  value  of  £1,363,000  compared  with  £1,813,000  in  1929.  The  principal  import 
items  under  this  heading  are,  in  order  of  importance:  newsprint,  miscellaneous 
papei,  printed  matter,  printing  paper,  cigarette  paper,  writing  paper,  and  card- 
board (high-grade).  The  fall  in  the  Brazilian  milreis  has  increased  the  operat- 
ing costs  of  newspapers  greatly,  and  as  these  still  sell  at  the  same  price  as  for- 
merly and  advertising  is  on  a  restricted  scale,  at  present  exchange  rates  on 
imports  of  newsprint  should  show  a  further  decline. 

Chemical  Products,  Drugs,  and  Pharmaceuticals. — Imports  have  kept  up 
well  during  the  depression.  The  decline  of  £483,000  in  1930  from  1929  was 
probabl}'  chiefly  in  heavy  chemicals  for  the  textile  and  other  industries.  Imports 
for  1930  were  valued  at  £1,500,000 — a  very  considerable  figure  having  regard  to 
the  state  of  trade.  The  demand  for  pharmaceuticals  and  patent  medicines  still 
offers  an  important  market,  which  is  fortunately  now  receiving  more  attention 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Sundries. — Under  this  heading  there  is  a  shrinkage  of  imports  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  and  owing  to  the  diversity  of  imports  under  this  heading  the  decline 
is  fairly  representative.  The  fall  was  from  £6,176,000  to  £3,421,000,  and  is 
drastic  enough. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Food  products  of  which  imports  come  more  into  the  class  of  necessities 
suffered  least,  falling  about  20  per  cent  with  imports  valued  at  £13,503,000 
againsl  £17,058,000  in  1929.  Weights  in  metric  tons  were  979,160  and 
1,711,879  respectively. 

Wheat — Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  food  import  of  Brazil,  and  is 
second  in  value  only  to  machinery.  While  the  year  1929  showed  little  change 
in  the  sterling  value,  and  even  a  substantial  increase  in  weight  on  the  1928 
figures,  1930  showed  a  drop  of  nearly  100,000  metric  tons,  and  the  sterling  value 
fell  from  £7,645,000  to  £6,069,000.  Imports  came  almost  exclusively  from  Argen- 
bina.  Owing  to  the  large  sums  of  money  involved  and  to  the  varying  price  levels 
in  grain  movements,  quick  deliveries  are  highly  desirable,  and  proximity  has 
helped  Argentine  exporters.  In  the  absence  of  modern  baking  practice  and  the 
use  of  sour  dough  as  a  ferment,  the  baking  qualities  of  Canadian  hard  wheat 
and  flour  are  not  fully  appreciated.  Brazil  uses  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bar- 
leta  "  type  of  Argentine  wheat.  The  use  of  yeast  in  Brazil  is  beginning,  and  if 
a  yeast  factory  is  erected  here,  as  is  expected,  it  should  do  much  to  encourage 
the  import  of  Canadian  flour  and  wheat.  The  possibility  of  arranging  an 
exchange  of  Canadian  wheat  for  coffee  has  received  some  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  press.  A  small  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  was  imported  during 
1930  owing  to  a  temporary  price  ratio  favourable  to  importations  from  the 
Dominion. 

Vvheat  Flour. — Canadian  millers  have  done  considerable  flour  business 
spasmodically  with  Brazil.  The  total  imports  are  substantial.  The  figure  of 
152,279  metric  tons  (£2,109,000)  compares  with  162,878  metric  tons  in  1929 
(£2,447,000).  The  loss  of  trade  by  weight  is  therefore  small.  The  lower  cost 
of  flour  has  counteracted  the  decreased  purchasing  value  of  the  milreis.  Flour 
is  the  second  most  important  of  the  food  imports  in  Brazil. 

Codfish. — Codfish  is  Brazil's  third  food  import,  and  one  in  which  Canada  has 
a  permanent  interest.  Imports  by  weight  in  1930  (35,392  tons)  were  only  slightly 
lower  than  those  for  1929,  but  the  sterling  value  fell  by  £356,000.  The 
fixing  of  the  price  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  by  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
likely  to  react  unfavourably  on  the  trade  in  Canadian  codfish  in  that  city.  Sao 
Paulo,  however,  is  Canada's  principal  market.  Price-fixing  by  official  action 
can  be  even  more  embarrassing  to  exporters  than  tariff  increases,  as  the  figure 
is  variaMe.  Consignments  to  Rio  should  be  avoided  under  the  present  muni- 
cipal price  regulation  conditions. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

The  1930  imports  of  raw  materials  (including  the  negligible  item  of  live 
stock)  to  a  value  of  £11,883,000  are  down  about  30  per  cent  on  the  1929  figure 
of  £17,372.000.  Weights  were  2,575,606  metric  tons  as  against  3,234,779  in 
1929. 

Patent  Fuel,  Coal,  and  Coke. — Coal — chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(in  a  lesser  degree)  from  the  United  States — is  the  biggest  import  under  the 
class  of  raw  materials.  The  sterling  value  of  the  1930  imports  (£3,083,000)  is 
only  lower  than  that  of  1928,  but  shows  a  decline  of  £505,000  from  1929.  Used 
chiefly  for  railways  and  gas  works  and  for  bunkering,  this  item  has  been  slow 
to  respond  to  the  depression.  The  majority  of  factories  operate  on  electric 
energy.  There  is  considerable  press  comment  on  the  likelihood  of  a  decree 
making  the  use  of  10  per  cent  Brazilian  coal — a  brown  coal  produced  in  small 
quantities  in  the  south — obligatory. 

Cement. — This  is  the  second  greatest  import  under  the  heading  of  raw 
materials.  Receipts  were  down  by  £458,000  from  the  1929  figure  of  £1.539.000. 
Building  operations  slowed  up  sharply  during  the  latter  part  of  1930,  and  there 
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is  little  activity  at  present.  Cement  manufactured  in  the  country  by  a  Cana- 
dian company  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  foreign  product  at  present 
rates  of  exchange.  This  year  should  show  a  sharp  contraction  in  imports.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  open  another  factory  in  this  country. 

Iron  and  Steel  (Primary  Products). — Imports — which  include  iron  and 
steel  bars,  plates,  puddled  iron,  galvanized  iron  plates,  cast  iron,  filings  and 
miscellaneous — suffered  most  in  the  raw  materials  group,  falling  from  £1,289,000 
in  1929  to  the  very  low  value  of  £584,000  in  1930.  Tonnage  was  down  from 
117,161  to  50,407. 

Lumber  and  Timber. — This  is  the  only  other  item  under  raw  materials 
which  is  of  interest  to  Canada,  as  imports  are  largely  comprised  of  woodpulp. 
Imports  of  lumber  are  small,  and  offer  no  opening  of  importance  to  Canadian 
shippers.  Importations  in  1930,  which  were  valued  at  £521,000,  represent  a 
fall  of  £67,000  from  the  figures  of  1929.  In  1928,  of  the  total  value  of  £690,000 
under  this  main  heading,  woodpulp  accounted  for  £618,227,  and  pine  planks 
and  boards  for  £39,778. 

fin  an  early  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  the  trade  of 
Canada  with  Brazil  for  the  last  fiscal  year  will  be  analysed.  1 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit  the  follow- 
ing cities  in  Western  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Vancouver,     New  West- 
minster and  Victoria. .  Up  to  and  includ-  Calgary  June  8 

ing  June  3  Regina  June  10 

Edmonton  June    5  and  6  Winnipeg  June  12 

Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
will  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan. 
His  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster       ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  these  Trade  Commissioners 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Colum- 
bia Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with 
Mr.  T.  Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Edmonton ;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 


PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  of  April  14  emphasizing  the  point  that  the  most  convenient  and  expeditious 
route  for  shipments  by  parcel  post  to  India  and  Ceylon  from  points  in  Canada 
east  of  Winnipeg  is  via  the  Atlantic  in  preference  to  the  Pacific.  In  shipping  by 
this  route  at  least  two  weeks  are  saved  in  transit. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  28,  1931. — In  1926  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  began 
to  be  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany,  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  trade 
developed  to  fairly  considerable  dimensions.  Besides  canvas  shoes,  the  Cana- 
dian exporters  also  secured  German  orders  for  rubber  Wellingtons,  overshoes, 
and  other  lines  of  rubber  footwear.  When  the  Canadian  manufacturers  first 
commenced  doing  business  with  this  market  competition  was  restricted,  since  the 
quality  of  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  German  producers  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  imported  products  and  the  only  other  countries  exporting  any  quan- 
tity of  rubber  footwear  to  Germany  were  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Now 
not  only  have  the  German  firms  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  their  products, 
but  many  other  countries  are  also  actively  canvassing  for  German  business. 
Besides  the  United  States  firms  and  the  principal  Swedish  manufacturer,  who 
have  had  their  products  well  established  in  the  market  for  some  years,  the 
Russians  are  now  selling  fairly  large  quantities  of  rubber  footwear  to  Germany 
at  cheap  prices.  Two  factories  in  Latvia,  the  leading  producing  factor  in 
Czechoslovakia,  a  Danish  manufacturer,  and  producers  in  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  also  active  competitors  for  German  business.  The  competi- 
tion of  these  other  countries  is  chiefly  felt  in  ordinary  rubbers  and  in  overshoes. 
In  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  the  United  States  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  only  to  contend  with  the  competition  of  the  domestic  producers  and  small 
quantities  imported  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  rubber 
footwear  imported  into  Germany  in  1930  from  the  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply:— TV<  Igflj  - 

Imports  into  Germany  of  Rubber  Footwear  in  1930 


Other  Shoes  of 

Rubber 

Cloth  or  Felt 

Source  of  Supply 

Shoes 

Overshoes 

with  Soles  of 

Other  Materials 

Pairs 

Pairs 

Pairs 

Total  

  718.982 

1.142.861 

1.000,595 

United  States  

  157.558 

256.331 

638,101 

  142,690 

187.674 

10.986 

Soviet  Russia  

  131.554 

237,083 

  78.723 

199.831 

Czechoslovakia  

  44.620 

105.316 

98,011 

  52.526 

76.984 

  17.846 

81.113 

Finland  

  29.309 

17.877 

15.342 

Switzerland  

1.594 

37.604 

  5.475 

28.746 

23.584 

Great  Britain  

  16.457 

17,234 

45.295 

Austria  . .  . 

  23.938 

5.662 

In  1930  the  total  imports  into  Germany  amounted  to  718,982  pairs  of 
rubber  shoes  valued  at  $1,115,238,  1,142,861  pairs  of  overshoes  of  a  value  of 
$1,621,666;  and  1,000,595  pairs  of  other  shoes  of  cloth  or  felt  with  soles  of  other 
materials  of  a  total  value  of  $1,350,952.  The  latter  item  included  canvas  shoes 
with  rubber  soles,  of  which  nearly  900,000  pairs  were  imported.  Around  54,000 
pairs  of  silk  shoes  for  ladies  were  also  included  in  this  item. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  footwear  into  Ger- 
many last  year  had  a  total  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  United  States  were 
the  most  important  source  of  supply  with  $1,719,524,  followed  bv  Sweden  with 
$478,333,  Soviet  Russia  with  454,762,  Latvia  with  $392,143,  Czechoslovakia 
with  $296,905,  and  Denmark  with  $148,571.  According  to  the  German  trade 
statistics,  Canada  occupied  seventh  place  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  rubber 
footwear  imported  into  Germany  in  1930.   The  imports  from  the  Dominion  were 
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valued  at  $138,571,  of  which  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  accounted  for 
$115,000  and  rubbers  for  $23,571.  Of  the  other  countries  which  supplied  Ger- 
many with  rubber  footwear  last  year,  the  imports  from  Finland  were  valued 
at  $99,285,  and  those  from  Great  Britain  at  $77,381.  In  the  case  of  some  coun- 
tries the  above  figures  would  include  the  values  of  certain  quantities  of  silk 
and  other  cloth  shoes  included  in  the  German  trade  statistics  in  the  same  item 
as  canvas  shoes. 

The  average  value  of  the  rubber  shoes  imported  into  Germany  last  year 
was  $1.55  per  pair,  that  of  the  overshoes  was  $1.42  per  pair,  and  that  of  the 
other  shoes  of  cloth  or  felt  with  soles  of  other  materials  was  $1.35  per  pair. 
The  rubbers  supplied  from  the  United  States  had  an  average  value  of  $2.20  per 
pair  as  against  an  average  value  of  $1.42  for  those  supplied  from  Sweden  and 
$1.20  for  those  imported  from  Soviet  Russia.  The  cheapest  rubbers  were  those 
imported  from  Denmark,  the  average  value  of  which  was  only  76  cents  a  pair. 
The  rubbers  imported  from  Latvia  had  an  average  value  of  $1.72  a  pair,  and 
those  from  Czechoslovakia  of  $1.80  a  pair.  The  average  value  of  the  Canadian 
rubbers  imported  last  year  was  only  $1.32  a  pair. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Soviet  Russia  were  the  cheapest  sources  of  supply  for 
the  overshoes  imported  into  Germany  last  year,  the  average  value  of  the  goods 
imported  from  the  former  country  being  $1.12  per  pair  and  of  those  imported 
from  Soviet  Russia  $1.25  per  pair.  The  overshoes  imported  from  the  United 
States  had  an  average  value  of  $1.81  per  pair,  those  from  Sweden  of  $1.40  a 
pair,  and  those  from  Latvia  of  $1.28  a  pair. 

The  other  shoes  of  cloth  or  felt  with  soles  of  other  materials,  including 
canvas  shoes,  imported  from  the  United  States  and  those  imported  from  Canada 
both  had  an  average  value  of  $1.42  a  pair.  On  the  other  hand,  those  imported 
from  Czechoslovakia  had  an  average  value  of  $1  per  pair,  and  those  from  Great 
Britain  of  only  66  cents  a  pair. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  United  States  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
continue  to  supply  the  German  market  with  rubber  footwear  of  high  quality 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  the  competition  of  European  countries 
is  chiefly  in  the  cheaper  lines  of  rubber  footwear. 

The  duty  on  ordinary  rubbers  imported  into  Germany  from  all  countries 
is  R.M.300  ($71.43)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  net  if  varnished  and  R.M.210 
($50)  per  100  kg.  net  if  unvarnished.  Overshoes  of  cloth,  other  than  silk  or 
camel-hair,  and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  pay  a  duty  of  R.M.140  ($33.33) 
per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  net. 

BREEDING  OF  NUTRIA  IN  GERMANY 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  7,  1931. — In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  breeding  of 
nutria  or  swamp  beaver  has  been  taken  up  successfully  in  Germany,  and  increas- 
ing attention  is  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  these  animals,  which  requires  com- 
paratively little  attention  and  does  not  involve  great  expenditure.  The  latter 
is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  this  country  owing  to  the  shortage  of  capital 
available  for  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

In  view  of  the  interest  created  in  Canada  in  the  possibilities  of  nutria- 
breeding,  it  may  be  of  value  to  give  some  information  based  on  the  experience 
acquired  in  the  development  of  this  industry  in  Germany. 

CHIEF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ANIMALS 

The  nutria  or  swamp  beaver  is  native  to  South  America.  In  appearance 
it  is  similar  to  the  beaver  with  the  exception  of  its  long  round  tail.   The  body  is 
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about  20  inches  long.  The  males  have  shorter  and  rougher  heads  than  the 
females  and  raise  their  hind  quarters  higher  when  running.  Nutria  have  strong 
orange-coloured  front  teeth  and  webs  on  their  hind  feet.  They  are  very  robust 
animals  and  are  also  tame,  clean  and  quiet,  but  become  more  active  towards  the 
evening.  They  are  purely  plant-eaters  and  do  not  attack  fish.  They  do  not 
dirty  the  water  by  digging,  but  destroy  rushes  and  various  water  weeds. 

SUITABLE  BREEDING  GROUND 

If  running  water  is  not  available,  ditches  or  small  cement  basins  can  be  used 
for  breeding  nutria.  However,  since  the  animals  leave  their  droppings  in  the 
water,  the  basins  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  several  times  a  week.  In  summer 
the  basins  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  animals  require  some  shade  on 
dry  land  and  also  protection  from  birds  of  prey.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
animals  are  not  deprived  of  their  dry  ground  through  floods.  In  the  winter  pro- 
vision should  be  made  that  they  do  not  get  under  the  ice  and  that  their  fodder 
does  not  freeze.   The  sleeping  stalls  and  nests  must  be  dry  and  clean. 

Nutria  can  thrive  in  salty  lagoon  water,  but  not  in  actual  swamps.  Any 
moor  or  marsh  land,  even  without  natural  swimming  basins,  can  be  used  for  the 
breeding  of  nutria.  In  conjunction  with  a  farm  the  feeding  of  nutria  entails 
practically  no  cost,  while  in  conjunction  with  the  breeding  of  foxes  and  other 
flesh-consuming  animals  the  meat  of  nutria  can  be  utilized  to  supplement  other 
kinds  of  meat. 

FEEDING  OF  NUTRIA 

The  nutria  do  not  eat  very  much.  Over-feeding  can  endanger  their  fertility, 
while  under-nourishment,  particularly  in  winter,  is  dangerous  to  their  health. 
They  should  have  a  clean  and  varied  diet  and  no  decayed  or  frozen  food.  The 
basic  foods  of  the  nutria  are  sour-grass,  bull-rushes,  reeds,  willow-,  birch-  and 
poplar-leaves  and  branches,  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  green  feed.  As  additional 
feed,  given  in  summer  in  only  small  quantities,  there  may  be  mentioned  bran, 
corn  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  cabbage  waste,  turnips,  carrots, 
cooked  potatoes,  and-  waste  bread.  In  order  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the 
animals  they  should  be  fed  out  of  the  hand  with  such  things  as  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  raisins,  and  particularly  figs. 

BREEDING  HABITS 

The  nutria  are  ready  for  breeding  in  about  the  ninth  month,  before  they 
have  stopped  growing.  They  breed  throughout  the  year.  The  males  are  poly- 
gamous, but  polygamous  breeding  is  not  recommended,  since  even  experienced 
breeders  are  returning  partly  to  the  breeding  in  pairs.  Gestation  lasts  about  one 
hundred  days,  but  in  the  case  of  older  females  repeating  after  a  short  interval 
can  take  up  to  140  days.  They  usually  throw  twice,  or  in  exceptional  cases 
three  times  a  year.  The  average  litter  consists  of  five  and  at  the  most  ten  young 
ones,  which  are  carefully  reared  by  the  mothers  for  about  eight  weeks.  The 
young  animals  are  separated  before  they  are  mature  to  prevent  the  old  males 
from  attacking  the  young  ones.  The  males,  which  are  otherwise  very  quiet 
animals,  bite  each  other  mostly  out  of  jealousy  or  when  being  fed.  This  can  only 
be  prevented  by  regular  observation. 

BREEDING  ENCLOSURES 

Allowing  the  animals  to  run  free  appears  not  to  have  proved  very  successful. 
In  this  case  the  animals  are  placed  in  an  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre,  where 
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they  are  fed  regularly  every  evening.  The  animals  are  made  to  get  accustomed 
to  a  certain  signal,  so  that  they  gather  at  a  set  spot  for  feeding.  In  order  to 
catch  even  the  shyest  animals,  a  spring  door  leading  to  a  closed  covered  gangway 
is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  enclosure,  into  which  the  animals  can  be  driven. 
In  such  enclosures  there  is  about  one  male  to  every  six  females.  Large  unfenced 
grounds  of  about  250  acres,  near  which  there  is  no  other  water  to  which  the 
animals  can  roam,  have  also  been  used  for  nutria  breeding. 

Small  enclosures  are  much  preferred  to  allowing  the  animals  to  run  wild. 
Jn  this  case  an, enclosure  with  19  to  24  square  yards  of  land  and  with  square 
yards  of  water  about  16  inches  deep  is  allotted  to  each  pair.  In  order  to  prevent 
burrowing,  the  land  area  can  be  plastered  with  old  bricks  or  other  materials. 
The  enclosure  is  fenced  with  galvanized  wire  netting,  which  is  12  to  24  inches 
under  and  40  inches  above  the  ground,  and  with  an  overhang  of  10  inches  to 
prevent  the  animals  climbing  over.  The  equipment  is  completed  by  adding  a 
sleeping  and  nesting  box  of  about  20  by  24  inches  and  12  to  14  inches  high, 
raised  10  inches  above  the  ground  at  the  back  and  8  inches  at  the  front  so  that 
moisture  can  drain  off.  The  box  is  provided  with  an  entrance  hole  about  8  inches 
broad  and  10  inches  high.  The  sides  are  protected  against  gnawing  by  tin  strips. 
,A  lath  grating  is  placed  in  the  box  as  straw  soon  becomes  wet  and  the  animals 
must  lie  dry.  If  no  natural  swimming  basin  is  available,  a  cement  basin  with 
drainage  can  be  cheaply  provided  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  water  can  be 
easily  kept  clean.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  providing  such  an  enclosure  as 
.described  above  for  one  pair  of  nutria  is  about  $21.50. 

VALUE  OF  THE  PELTS 

Nutria  pelts  have  increased  ten  times  in  value  during  the  last  ten  years  as 
a  consequence  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  these  animals  in  South  America,  where 
they  are  threatened  with  extermination  if  the  present  rate  of  slaughter  continues. 
The  pelts  are  chiefly  used  for  trimmings  and  coats.  In  using  the  pelts  the 
,upper  hairs  are  pulled  out,  but  they  should  be  da.rk  on  the  back  and  light  brown 
on  the  belly.  The  upper  hairs  of  animals  which  do  extensive  swimming  and 
diving  become  bleached  through  drying  in  the  sun,  but  this  does  not  effect  the 
value  of  the  pelts,  as  the  under-wool  or  down-hair,  which  is  the  most  important, 
is  protected  by  the  upper-hair.  This  down-hair  should  be  as  soft  as  possible, 
thick  and  dark  brown  with  a  blue,  not  red,  lustre.  It  appears  that  the  pelts 
.produced  in  Germany  are  becoming  improved  by  careful  breeding.  The  pelts 
.are  sorted  about  March  according  to  market  requirements,  and  more  especially 
.according  to  shades  of  colour,  and  bring  the  breeders  at  the  sales  as  much  as 
.from  $9  to  $12  each  for  good  raw  nutria  pelts  and  at  times  even  considerably 
.more.  In  South  America  nutria  meat  is  considered  a  delicacy.  It  can  be  advan- 
.tageously  used  at  least  as  a  food  for  foxes  and  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
.pigs,  etc. 

COST  OF  ANIMALS 

At  the  present  time  a  pair  of  good  breeding  nutria  can  be  purchased  in 
Germany  for  around  950  reichsmarks  ($226.19).  The  feeding  of  a  pair  of  nutria 
.is  estimated  to  cost  at  the  most  $6  a  year. 

Although  on  account  of  the  cold  winters  the  breeding  of  nutria  might 
encounter  difficulties  in  Eastern  Canada,  it  would  appear  that  there  should  be 
possibihties  for  this  industry  in  British  Columbia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 
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NETHERLANDS'    COMMODITY   MARKETS   IN  1930 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Lumber  and  Lumber  Products 
[The  florin  is  equivalent  to  40  cents  Canadian] 

With  the  exception  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
which  must  import  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  lumber  supplies"  as  the  Nether- 
lands. Domestic  production  cannot  supply  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 
Dutch  lumber  agents  and  importers  not  only  transact  business  in  Holland  itself, 
but  they  also  do  an  important  trade  in  the  Rhineland. 

The  bulk  of  the  ordinary  lumber  imported  comes  from  the  Baltic,  with 
Russia  occupying  an  increasingly  important  position  during  the  past  year. 
Smaller  quantities  of  hard  and  exotic  woods  are  secured  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglas  fir  has  been  imported  in  increasing  quantities  for  use  as  flooring, 
house  trimming,  and  harbour  work,  and  it  is  here  that  Canada's  best  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  lies. 

Canadian  statistics  show  exports  of  1,617  M  feet  of  Douglas  fir  planks  and 
boards  to  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  was 
a  satisfactory  increase  from  the  same  period  in  1929,  when  the  quantity 
imported  was  522  M  feet.  The  respective  values  for  these  two  periods  were 
$45,782  and  $17,928. 

Before  going  further,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
quantities  which  are  shipped  to  Rotterdam  are  destined  for  Germany,  which 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  Canadian  export  and  Dutch  import  figures. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  value  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  Holland  during  the  whole  of  1930  was  only  1,341  cubic  metres 
with  a  value  of  55,721  fl.  ($23,288) . 

In  the  Dutch  statistics  Douglas  fir  is  listed  with  southern  pine  under  the 
general  heading  of  " American  pine."  For  the  year  the  total  imports  of  square 
timbers  were  valued  at  3,372,000  fl.,  and  of  this  sum  3,355,000  fl.  was  from  the 
United  States. 

The  imports  of  boards  and  planks  of  "American  pine  "  came  to  31,132 
cubic  metres  (1,778,000  fl.).  The  United  States  is  credited  with  29,185  cubic 
metres  (1,597,000  fl.).  The  quantity  from  Canada  referred  to  above  also  came 
in  to  help  make  up  the  total,  and  there  was  an  additional  218  cubic  metres 
(77,000  fl.)  from  the  United  Kingdom  which  would  have  originated  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 

pine  and  spruce 

In  sympathy  with  the  slowing  up  of  building  operations,  the  importation 
of  these  woods  registered  a  decline  in  comparison  with  1929.  Imports  of  logs 
and  square  timbers  fell  from  361,613  cubic  metres  to  274,530  cubic  metres,  while 
planks  and  boards  dropped  from  2,291,750  cubic  metres  to  2,081,692  cubic 
metres.  The  values  of  the  latter  show7  a  more  marked  depreciation,  having 
declined  from  8,739,000  fl.  to  7,119,000  fl/ 

The  principal  countries  from  which  Holland  purchases  pine  and  spruce  are, 
in  order  of  importance,  Russia,  Finland,  SwTeden,  Latvia,  Germany,  and  Poland. 
There  wras  a  small  increase  in  imports  from  Russia  in  comparison  with  1929, 
but  a  decrease  in  most  other  instances. 
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PULPWOOD 

As  far  as  this  product  is  concerned,  imports  came  to  345,459  cubic  metres 
of  a  value  of  4,457,000  fl.,  nearly  all  Russian.  Both  figures  represent  a  decrease 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

OTHER  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

In  the  Dutch  statistics  Canada  is  shown  as  the  country  of  origin  of 
unclassified  miscellaneous  wood  products  weighing  62  tons  with  a  value  of 
19,467  fl.  In  this  would  be  included  hardwood  flooring  and  wooden  handles.  The 
former  material  is  brought  in  principally  from  Jugoslavia,  Poland,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States.  Total  imports  were  1,544  tons  at  266,000  fl.  The  planks 
for  hardwood  flooring  are  purchased  in  the  rough  and  finished  by  different 
manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Handles  come  in  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  small 
amount  of  business  in  the  face  of  strong  competition  from  all  of  these  countries. 

PLYWOOD 

Buyers  in  Holland  are  interested  in  Douglas  fir  plywood,  but  supplies  are 
difficult  to  get.  It  is  claimed  that  cottonwood  is  too  soft  and  too  expensive. 
Total  imports  of  plywood  were  14,928  tons  (4,311,000  fl.)  compared  with  15,428 
tons  (4,815,000  fl.)  in  1929.  Finland  supplied  4,210  tons,  Poland  3,175  tons, 
and  Latvia  2,427  tons.  Other  exporters  to  this  country  were  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Esthonia. 

BUILDING  BOARDS 

A  report  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1403  (December 
20,  1930),  which  gave  details  regarding  the  building  board  situation  in  the 
Netherlands.  As  was  there  explained,  they  are  classified  in  the  trade  statistics 
as  "  plates  and  other  materials  for  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  covering  made  of 
gvpsum,  woodwool,  sawdust,  asbestos,  magnesite,  and  peat."  The  total  was 
7,961  tons  (1,282,000  fl.)  against  6,318  tons  (890,000  fl.)  in  1929.  Canadian 
participation  has  likewise  increased  from  448  tons  (99,398  fl.)  to  702  tons 
(164,000  fl.).  The  increment  secured  by  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  was  represented  bv  the  difference  between  1,837  tons  (459,803  fl.)  and 
2,375  tons  (605,000  fl.). 

Competition  in  this  line  is  increasing  and  new  boards  continue  to  appear 
on  the  market.  One  American  manufacturer  has  started  to  produce  in  Finland, 
to  which  factory  Dutch  business  has  been  diverted. 

Pulp  and  Paper 
newsprint 

Holland  is  both  an  exporter  and  an  importer  of  newsprint,  with  the  one 
almost  balancing  the  other.  In  1930  imports  totalled  34,141  tons  and  exports 
32,057  tons.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  principal  markets. 

There  is  one  large  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  Netherlands  from  whom  all 
consumers  secure  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  requirements.  Germany  supplies 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  imports,  followed  by  Finland,  Norway, 
Esthonia,  and  Sweden.    There  are  no  imports  from  Canada. 

wallpaper 

The  volume  of  business  done  in  Canadian  wallpaper  has  declined  in  the 
face  of  intense  European  competition.    In  1929  the  value  of  imports  from 
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Canada  was  $20,107,  while  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930  it  was  only 
$2,829.  When  the  complete  figures  for  the  year  are  published,  there  will  be  no 
noteworthy  difference. 

In  the  course  of  the  vear  total  imports  went  up  from  4,935  tons  (2,214,000 
fl.)  to  5,931  tons  (2,165,000  fl.).  Imports  from  Germany  in  1930  were  3,696 
tons  (1,575,000  fl.) — a  slightly  larger  quantity  at  a  smaller  value  in  comparison 
with  1929.  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  follow  Germany  as  the  principal 
countries  from  which  Holland  imports  wallpaper.  The  quantity  coming  from 
Belgium  declined  when  compared  with  1929,  but  there  was  an  increase  from 
( rreai  Britain. 

WRITING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS 

Canada  continues  to  ship  small  quantities  of  writing  paper,  and  to  meet 
competition  from  continental,  British,  and  American  producers.  Buyers  are 
interested  in  Canadian  wrapping  paper,  and  if  this  were  available  business  could 
be  done.  Imports  of  wrapping  paper  were  12,452  tons,  of  which  5,231  tons  were 
from  Sweden,  4,093  tons  from  Germany,  and  1,775  tons  from  Norway. 


OTHER  PAPERWARE 

Small  quantities  of  lithographed  advertising  material  have  been  imported 
from  Canada,  but  otherwise  the  trade  in  paperware  has  been  the  other  way, 
with  many  specialties  being  exported  to  Canada. 


WrOODPTJLP 

Some  64,690  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  were  imported  in  1930,  with  a  value  of 
9,319,000  fl.  Germany  supplied  25,687  tons  and  Sweden  25,219  tons,  most  of 
the  balance  coming  from  Norway  and  Finland.  Mechanical  pulp  to  the  extent 
of  13,393  tons  (979,000  fl.)  was  imported,  most  of  which  came  from  Sweden, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  straw  cellulose  and  other  chemically  manufactured 
pulps. 

Manufactures  of  Rubber 


TIRE  CASINGS 

The  total  imports  of  automobile  tire  casings  into  the  Netherlands  continue 
to  increase  in  quantity  and  to  decrease  in  value.  British  competition  has  become 
more  severe,  but  despite  this,  arrivals  from  Canada  have  more  than  doubled  in 
comparison  with  1929. 

Total  imports  in  1927  were  182,779  pieces;  in  1928,  194,894  pieces;  in  1929, 
215,679  pieces;  and  in  1930,  262,877  pieces.  The  United  States  is  the  principal 
country  of  origin;  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  passed  Belgium  for  second 
place. 

Figures  showing  imports  in  1929  and  1930  from  the  principal  countries  of 
origin  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 
Pieces      1.000  Fl.     Pieces      1,000  Fl. 

Germany   17.776  627         20.151  601 

Belgium..'   46.489       1.689         48.S84  1.096 

United  Kingdom   43.598       1,376         59.922  1,640 

France    23.291  797  8.903  249 

United  States   66,784       2,552         76.676  2.264 

Italy    1-760  64         12.648  344 

Canada   15.294         429         39,966  935 

Total   215,679       7.563       262.877  7.206 

As  was  the  case  with  casings,  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  the 
imports  of  automobile  tubes.  The  number  rose  from  155,893  in  1928  to  165,017 
in  1929  and  to  184,106  in  1930.  The  United  Kingdom  took  the  place  of  the 
United  Spates  as  the  largest  shipper,  the  latter  country  coming  second  and  Bel- 
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gium  third.  Imports  from  Canada  have  almost  doubled  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Particulars  regarding  imports  during  1929  and  1930  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930 
Pieces    1,000  Fl.    Pieces    1,000  Fl. 


Germany   1.3.219  69  14,157  61 

Belgium   35.234  197  31,809  120 

United  Kingdom   35.509  170  50,890  216 

United  States   49.074  273  48.000  207 

Canada   14.388  67  25.295  105 

Total   165.017  873  184.106  772 


MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES 

There  were  13,024  motor  cycle  casings  and  11,945  motor  cycle  tubes 
imported  during  the  year  under  review,  some  of  which  will  have  come  from 
Canada,  although  no  particulars  are  available.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
France  between  them  control  the  greater  part  of  this  trade. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Bad  business  conditions  have  not  affected  trade  in  rubber  footwear.  None 
is  made  in  Holland,  and  imports  continue  to  grow.  Competition  is  also  becoming 
much  more  severe.  There  are  now  few  countries  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Europe  which  are  not  attempting  to  manufacture  and  export  some  type  of 
rubber  footwear.  As  far  as  quality  and  style  are  concerned,  they  have  little  to 
offer,  but  they  can  underquote  Canadian  producers. 

Russia  is  also  attempting  to  regain  her  pre-war  position  as  a  seller  of  rubber 
articles;  men's  goloshes  from  that  country  can  be  purchased  in  the  Nether- 
lands at  as  low  as  40  cents.  Competition  has  also  been  aggravated  by  a  foot- 
wear manufacturer  in  Czechoslovakia  who  has  recently  started  making  a 
number  of  rubber  lines  which  are  distributed  through  the  medium  of  the  maker's 
own  chain  stores. 

Women's  high  rubber  boots  have  become  popular  in  Holland  during  the 
past  year,  after  having  been  practically  unknown  previously.  They  are  all  of 
European  origin.  Fishermen's  rubber  boots  are  an  article  in  which  Canadian 
firms  still  seem  to  be  particularly  competitive. 

In  the  Dutch  trade  statistics  there  is  one  item  covering  all  footwear  of 
rubber,  or  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  rubber.  In  1930  imports  totalled 
1,998.637  pairs  against  1,789,987  in  1929  and  1,364,841  pairs  in  1928. 

Canada  is  not  mentioned  in  the  1930  statistics.  Germany  supplied  666,561 
pairs,  Belgium  917,424  pairs,  the  United  Kingdom  178,625  pairs,  France  58,591 
pairs,  the  United  States  22,480  pairs,  and  Poland  126,204  pairs. 

Canadian  tennis  shoes  sold  here  are  in  many  instances  shipped  from  stocks 
held  in  other  countries,  notably  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  volume  of  imports  from  the  Dominion. 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  for  1930  show  5,836  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes 
of  rubber  with  a  value  of  $17,130  as  having  been  exported  to  the  Netherlands 
during  that  period.  This  was  apart  from  7,616  pairs  of  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  worth  $6,190. 

OTHER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

In  addition  to  tires  and  footwear,  Holland  is  a  buyer  of  Canadian  rubber 
belting,  hose,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  products.  The  value  of  the  first- 
named  was  $12,211.  Hose  came  to  only  $619,  and  all  other  products  of  rubber 
to  $29,248.  These  include  a  wide  range  of  hard  and  soft  rubber  products  which 
can  compete  with  German  manufacturers,  Avho  have  most  of  the  business  in 
these  lines. 
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LEATHER  AND  LE AT II ERW  ARE 

This  country  is  a  manufacturer  and  exporter  of  sole  leather,  and  conse- 
quently imports  are  not  large.  The  total  from  all  sources  in  1930  only  approxi- 
mated 400  tons,  nearly  all  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  Imports  of 
upper  leather  are  larger;  Germany  is  the  principal  country  of  origin.  Foreign 
purchases  of  chrome-tanned  upper  leather  came  to -approximately  821  tons  with 
a  value  of  4.419,000  fl.,  and  of  this  quantity  632  tons  came  from  Germany. 
The  other  principal  suppliers  were  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

There  were  some  arrivals  from  Canada;  all  imports  of  leather  from  the 
Dominion  totalled  588  kilos  (3,400  fl.).  Against  these  figures,  exports  of  Dutch 
Leather  to  the  Dominion  came  to  1,033  kilos  (3,357  fl.). 

Efforts  to  find  a  market  for  Canadian  leather  shoes  in  the  Netherlands 
have  not  been  successful.  Price  is  the  principal  factor,  and  the  domestic  and 
European  producers  preclude  competition  on  this  basis.  Imports  in  1930  were 
1,270.149  pairs  valued  at  4,573,000  fl.  The  principal  countries  of  origin,  together 
with  the  number  of  pairs  and  the  value  in  each  case,  were  as  follows: — 

Pairs  Fl. 

Germany   302.674  1.119.000 

Belgium   187.005  572,000 

United  Kingdom   336.999  972,000 

Austria   9.744  51,000 

France   22,797  87,000 

Switzerland   55.297  595,000 

Czechoslovakia   337,132  1,104,000 

With  regard  to  Czechoslovakia,  this  country  has  increased  its  trade  from 
252,472  pairs  valued  at  957,829  fl.  in  1929. 

A  small  business  has  been  developed  in  Canadian  leather  gloves,  and  there 
have  been  some  sales  of  horse  leather.  Some  raw  furs  have  also  been  imported. 
Buyers  are  interested  in  the  prospects  of  doing  more  business  in  this  way,  but 
they  are  loath  to  buy  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  mer- 
chandise; on  the  other  hand,  sellers  will  not  ship  on  consignment. 

A  certain  quantity  of  good-quality  British  leatherware  such  as  hand- 
baggage  is  sold,  but  imitation  German  material  has  been  pushing  it  off  the 
market. 

Automotive  Products 


PASSENGER  CARS 

Except  for  an  occasional  car,  there  are  no  Canadian  automobiles  imported 
into  the  Netherlands.  American  cars  dominate  the  market.  Some  of  these  are 
imported  direct,  but  the  majority  come  from  assembly  plants  in  Belgium.  Total 
imports  show  a  slight  falling  off,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  depressed 
business  conditions,  which  became  particularly  noticeable  towards  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Particulars  of  imports  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1929  1930 


Cars 

L,000  Fl. 

Cars 

1.000  Fl. 

  513 

2.044 

437 

1.400 

  7.366 

14.180 

7.505 

12.8,'S 

  166 

450 

163 

475 

......  902 

2.304 

711 

1.734 

  4.077 

10.766 

3.672 

8.151 

Italy  

  436 

1.241 

360 

845 

Total  . .  ,  

  13.460 

31.083 

12.947 

25.607 

TRUCKS 

In  the  year  under  review  731  vehicles  other  than  passenger  cars  were 
imported,  most  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  Belgium.    In  most  instances 
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the  truck  chassis  is  imported  and  the  body  is  manufactured  locally.  These 
totalled  6,479  in  1930  against  7,265  in  1929.  Belgium  supplied  4,909— most  of 
which  were  of  American  origin — and  1,313  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 
The  construction  of  good  roads  is  proceeding. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

Motor  cycles  are  used  extensively  in  Holland,  with  imports  averaging  5,000 
unit?  per  year.  Most  of  these  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
Germ  an  v. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

The  United  States  has  the  biggest  share  of  the  business  in  automobile  parts 
and  accessories.  Imports  during  1930  were  3,844  tons  with  a  value  of  4,405,000 
fl.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  1,645,000  fl.,  Germany  with  1,066,000  fl., 
Belgium  with  1,047,000  fl.,  the  United  Kingdom  with  271,000  fl.,  and  France 
with  279.000  fl.  Although  Canada  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  statistics, 
there  has  been  a  small  but  growing  volume  of  trade  from  the  Dominion  in 
certain  lines  of  accessories. 

Minerals  and  Metals 

Holland  offers  a  market  for  minerals  and  metals  of  certain  varieties, 
although  the  appreciable  quantities  listed  in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  as 
being  exported  to  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  destined  for  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  German  Rhineland. 

Lead. — Imports  of  pig  lead  from  Canada  have  declined  from  1,300  tons  in 
1929  to  239  tons.  Imports  from  Mexico  have  almost  trebled — from  802  tons 
to  2;392  tons. 

Zinc. — Imports  from  Canada  of  zinc  in  blocks  and  slabs  have  increased. 
The  ciphers  have  risen  from  5  tons  (1,725  fl.)  in  1929  to  183  tons  (37,000  fl.). 
Total  imports  have  increased  in  sympathy  from  5,344  tons  (1,607,000  fl.)  to 
6,845  tons  (1,449,000  fl.).  Belgium  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed 
by  France. 

Asbestos. — Canada  ships  asbestos  to  the  Netherlands,  although  no  details 
are  available  as  to  quantities.  Total  imports  stood  at  252  tons  (58,000  fl.), 
which  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  preceding  year,  when  the  figure  was  636 
tons  (167,000  fl.). 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  white  mica  from  Canada  suitable  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  but  no  supplies  have  been  available.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  an  outlet  for  ground  mica,  but  there  are  no  industries 
in  Holland  which  use  this  material. 

Agricultural  Implements 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  agricultural  implements  from 
Canada.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  only  nine  harvesters  and 
binders  were  imported  from  the  Dominion;  these  had  a  value  of  $1,570.  For 
the  same  period  of  1929  these  figures  were  97  and  $16,602. 

There  is  no  record  in  the  Canadian  statistics  of  any  mowing  machines 
having  been  shipped  to  this  country.  In  the  Dutch  publications  agricultural 
machinery  is  not  classified  under  separate  headings,  but  the  total  is  given  as 
92  tons  with  a  value  of  74,765  fl. 

Germany  supplies  the  Netherlands  with  the  bulk  of  its  imported  agricul- 
tural machinery.  Smaller  quantities  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  lawn  mowers  sold  here  are  also  from  Germany,  with  a  few 
from  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  large  power- 
driven  mowers. 
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There  are  some  garden  tools  of  Canadian  manufacture  sold  in  the  Nether- 
lands but  the  price  is  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  European  products,  which, 
while  inferior  in  quality,  command  the  market. 

Animal  Feedstuffs 

During  1928  and  1929  some  Canadian  hay  was  imported,  but  an  abundant 
domestic  crop  in  1930,  with  local  prices  only  half  those  asked  by  transatlantic 
shippers,  made  business  impossible. 

In  the  course  of  1930  a  beginning  was  made  in  shipments  of  Canadian  meat 
meal  to  this  market.  Total  imports  came  to  12,854  tons,  95  per  cent  of  which 
were  from  the  Argentine.  Some  1,616  tons  of  blood  meal  were  brought  in,  chiefly 
from  that  country. 

Imports  of  linseed  cakes  and  meal  declined  due  to  the  competition  of 
cheaper  grain.  The  amount  in  1930  was  120,909  tons  against  245,470  tons  in 
1929.  In  both  years  the  bulk  was  supplied  by  the  United  States,  imports  from 
that  country  dropping  from  191,134  tons  to  88,914  tons,  and  from  Canada  from 
2,484  tons  to  1,370  tons. 

Imports  of  soya  bean  cake  and  meal  also  registered  a  decline. 

Apart  from  meat  meal  and  linseed  cake,  Canada  was  the  country  of  origin 
of  564  tens  of  non-specified  feeding  stuffs  of  which  the  value  was  57,000  fl. 

Miscellaneous  Products 

Apart  from  the  commodities  which  have  already  been  specifically  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  business  done  in  this  country  by  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  of  a  wide  range  of  other  commodities,  the  individual 
value  of  which  is  small  and  regarding  which  there  are  no  records  as  far  as  the 
imports  from  competitive  countries  are  concerned. 

In  a]]  textile  lines  strong  European  competition  makes  participation  by 
Canada  extremely  difficult,  except  in  specialties.  Hosiery  is  imported  from 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  United  States  does  a  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  Japan  has  recently  been  shipping  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  As  an 
example,  men's  stocks  of  Japanese  make  have  been  offered  at  40  cents  a  dozen, 
laid  dowTn  in  Holland. 

Knitted  woollen  bathing  suits  were  introduced  from  the  United  States 
several  years  ago,  but  there  are  now  a  host  of  imitations  being  manufactured 
in  European  countries,  which  has  spoiled  the  business. 

Mechanical  refrigerators  continue  to  be  pushed,  backed  by  extensive  adver- 
tising campaigns,  but  it  is  reported  that  sales  have  not  responded.  Most  of  the 
ordinary  refrigerators  sold  are  from  Germany,  although  the  demand  for  this 
product  is  limited.    Canadian  manufacturers  have  made  a  small  beginning. 

The  Dutch  people  do  not  take  readily  to  expensive  washing  machines,  and 
the  imports  both  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  small.  Motor-driven 
washing  apparatus  is  probably  increasing  in  use,  but  the  machines  sold  are  of 
the  cheap  wooden-tub  type. 

Small  tools  and  hardware  from  Germany  enter  Holland  in  large  quantities, 
with  a  few  quality  lines  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Fountain  pens  from  Canada  are  sold  in  Holland,  as  well  as  photographic 
films  and  apparatus.  Orders  to  American  manufacturers  are  also  from  time  to 
time  diverted  to  Canadian  subsidiaries,  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
extent  of  these. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  products  to  the  Netherlands  are  also  not  infre- 
quently from  New  York  or  other  American  ports,  clouding  the  trade  figures  at 
both  ends,  and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  merchandise  exported  from  Canada. 
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AUTOMOBILES  IN  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Rotterdam,  April  29,  1931. — According  to  the  Anglo-Swiss  Commercial 
Gazette,  which  is  published  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Basle, 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1930  124,676  automobiles  registered  in  Switzerland, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  11,316  in  one  year;  but  this  is  not  quite  as 
large  as  the  increase  of  11,517  which  took  place  in  1929. 

The  total  for  1930  is  made  up  of  60,735  touring  cars,  46,421  motor  cycles, 
15,843  gocds  delivery  vans  and  motor  lorries,  and  1,677  tractors.  The  tractors 
have  increased  relatively  most  of  all — by  27-9  per  cent — and  the  motor  lorries 
(perhaps  due  to  business  depression)  least  of  all — by  7-8  per  cent. 

The  canton  of  Geneva  has  the  largest  number  of  motor  vehicles  relatively 
to  population — one  to  every  fourteen  inhabitants;  the  average  for  the  whole 
country  is  33,  which  compares  with  88  in  1924,  70  in  1925,  57  in  1926,  46  in 
1927,  39  in  1928,  and  36  in  1929.  The  four  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
and  Vaud — each  with  over  10,000  vehicles — are  credited  with  more  than  one- 
half  the  number  of  all  motor  vehicles.  These  cantons  also  reveal  the  greatest 
number  of  pleasure  cars  and  motor  lorries,  whereas  motor  cycles  are  relatively 
more  numerous  in  the  cantons  of  Aargau,  St.  Gallen,  Tessin,  Lucerne,  Solothurn, 
Thurgau,  and  Neuchatel.  The  tractors  are  mostly  in  the  cantons  of  Aargau 
and  Thurgau. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  29,  1931. — The  effect  of  the  continuance  of  the  business  depres- 
sion is  now  of  major  importance  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  low  prices  of  goods 
produced  in  other  countries  is  directing  serious  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
production  costs. 

LABOUR  TROUBLES 

During  this  spring  wage  and  working  agreements  in  each  of  the  Scandin- 
avian countries  were  to  have  been  discussed  with  a  view  to  effecting  changes  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions.  In  Norway  the  first  agreement  to  be  subject  to 
review  was  that  concerning  the  paper  industry,  and  the  result  was  that  12,500 
paper-mill  employees  ceased  work  on  March  14.  Since  paper-mill  stocks  are 
not  yet  entirely  depleted,  and  the  dispute  does  not  affect  ten  paper  mills  who 
are  outside  the  employers'  organization  and  continue  to  operate,  this  stoppage 
of  production  is  expected  to  continue  for  some  weeks  longer. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  arbitrator  failed  to  find  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment in  several  other  industries,  and  82,500  other  workers  were  drawn  from 
production  on  April  15.  The  metal,  textile,  clothing,  milling,  mining,  printing, 
shoemaking,  building,  saw  and  planing,  and  some  of  the  chemical  industries  are 
affected.  Employees  of  the  coastwise  shipping  companies  may  stop  work,  and 
the  dispute  is  expected  to  extend  further  and  to  include  the  employees  of  the 
tobacco,  brewing,  leather,  milk-condensing,  and  confectionery  industries. 

Beginning  April  14,  the  building  workers  introduced  a  seven  hours'  day 
among  the  unorganized  groups. 

In  Oslo  11,100  persons  are  registered  as  unemployed,  compared  with  9,577 
at  the  same  date  in  1930.  For  the  whole  country  at  the  end  of  February  29,107 
were  unemployed,  the  highest  total  since  1927. 

Tn  Denmark  the  situation  is  very  tense,  and  over  100,000  workers  are  await- 
ing the  results  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  Government  intermediaries. 

At  the  end  of  February  19-1  per  cent  of  the  124,983  workers  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Denmark  were  unemployed,  compared  with  21  per  cent  at  the  end 
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of  L930  and  15  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February,  1930.  At  the  end  of  February 
25*6  per  cent  were  unemployed  compared  with  25-1  and  21  per  cent  for  the 
end  of  1930  and  the  end  of  February  1930,  respectively. 

In  Sweden  the  situation  is  slightly  better,  as  open  conflict  has  almost  entirely 
been  avoided,  Many  agreements  were  to  terminate  this  spring,  but  new  terms 
were  agreed  to  before  the  old  contracts  expired.  A  decision  is  still  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  textile  industries,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  agreement  is 
probable. 

SHIPPING 

Shipping  remains  seriously  depressed.  At  the  end  of  February  the  laid-up 
tonnage  of  Norwegian  ships  increased  to  1,162,670.  At  the  beginning  of  April, 
26-1  per  cent  of  Norwegian  ships  over  500  tons,  totalling  1,181,944  tons,  were 
laid  up,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  In  Denmark  the  number  of  ships  laid  up 
at  the  end  of  February  had  increased  to  91,  aggregating  317,398  tons,  com- 
pared with  72  vessels  aggregating  260,256  tons  at  the  end  of  January.  At  this 
time  last  year  about  200  vessels  were  operating  under  time  charters  for  Russia; 
only  about  a  fourth  of  this  number  is  now  so  employed.  Up  to  the  end  of  March 
forward  sales  of  timber  from  Sweden  were  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  normal 
volume,  and  in  addition  to  this  prospect  of  a  still  further  fall  in  the  demand  for 
tonnage,  Scandinavian  shipowners  are  faced  with  a  declining  need  for  oil 
tankers.  At  the  end  of  March  it  was  estimated  that  some  200  tankers  of  over 
2,000.000  tons  were  laid  up  all  over  the  world.  More  and  more  Norwegian 
vessels  are  being  brought  back  to  Norway  to  be  laid  up. 

WHALING 

On  page  337  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1415  (March  14,  1931), 
a  brief  note  appeared  regarding  the  anxiety  which  pervaded  throughout  the 
whaling  industry  respecting  the  future.  The  situation  reached  a  climax  towards 
the  end  of  March,  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  whalers  and  buyers  of 
whale  oil.  Some  of  the  whaling  companies  had  sold  their  1930-31  production 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  season,  while  others  preferred  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  market.  Those  who  sold  in  advance  received  £25  per  ton,  and  those  who 
did  not  are  now  accepting  as  low  as  £14,  with  buyers  scarce.  Buyers  who  con- 
tracted to  take  this  year's  production  at  £25  per  ton  could  not  foresee  either 
the  continuance  of  the  depression  and  consequent  reduction  in  sales  of  their 
products,  nor  anticipate  the  tremendous  increase  in  production  which  was  the 
result  of  a  good  catch  from  a  larger  number  of  whalers. 

No  Norwegian  whaling  expedition  will  be  sent  out  next  season,  and  oil 
although  sold  will  not  be  delivered  but  will  be  stored  by  the  whaler  in  the 
mother  ship  or  tankers  until  required,  and,  to  assist  those  who  have  not  sold 
their  oil,  harbour  dues  will  not  be  collected  on  oil  brought  back  to  Norwegian 
ports  for  storage  purposes.  This  suggests  a  difficult  year  for  the  whaling  indus- 
try, and  for  its  10,000  employees,  but  the  bringing  back  to  Norway  all  the 
floating  factories  and  "  catchers  "  for  refitting  and  repairs  will  ease  the  situation 
for  the  towns  whose  prosperity  is  based  on  whaling. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture,  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  national  economy 
of  Denmark,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  lowering  prices.  Exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  Denmark  show  an  increase  in  volume,  but  the  values  are 
less. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year,  in  kroner: — 
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Imports  Exports 

1930                1931  1930  1931 

Kroner            Kroner  Kroner  Kroner 

Norway                          159.067.000       136.112.000  121.957.350  93,131,626 

Sweden                            263,097.000       205,582,000  211,336,000  150.515,000 

Denmark                         139,000,000        109,000.000  122,000.000  103.000.000 

Tlie  krone  is  equivalent  to  26.80  cents  Canadian. 

On  April  28  the  employers'  association  of  Denmark  decided  not  to  lockout 
all  their  100,000  employees,  but  only  the  members  of  the  shoemakers'  unions 
with  whom  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  results  which  the  Lofoten  fisher- 
men achieved  during  the  past  almost  disastrous  season,  which  closed  officially 
on  April  25.  During  the  season  only  65-1  million  kilos  of  codfish  were  caught 
as  compared  with  127-2  million  in  1930.  Of  this  year's  catch,  34-3  million 
kilos  were  salted  as  against  95-5  million,  29-5  million  kilos  were  hung  to  dry 
as  against  30-5  million,  and  1-3  million  kilos  were  iced  and  exported  as  against 
1-2  nulli on  last  year. 

The  report  states  that  the  total  earnings  this  year  aggregated  about  10 
million  kroner,  compared  with  19-5  million  in  1930  and  17-5  million  in  1929. 
When  these  earnings  have  been  divided  amongst  the  26,500  men  employed,  the 
amount  per  man  will  be  only  337  kroner  compared  with  690  kroner  in  1930. 


NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   SOLE   LEATHER  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  29,  1931. — The  sole  leather  branch  of  the  British  leather 
trade  went  through  a  trying  period  in  1930  owing  to  a  generally  poor  consump- 
tive demand,  with  the  result  that  values  on  the  average  slumped  to  almost  pre-war 
levels.  Sole  leather  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  tanneries  are  located  in  Lancashire  in  such  centres  as  Liver- 
pool, Warrington,  and  Runcorn. 

As  Canadian  tanners  are  well  aware,  the  production  of  sole  leather  in  this 
country  was  expanded  during  the  war  to  meet  emergency  conditions.  Since  then 
the  larger  capacity  of  English  tanneries,  with  improved  processes  and  equip- 
ment, have  combined  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  Canadian  or  American  sole 
leather  to  compete  in  the  British  market.  Canadian  sole  leather  has  continued 
to  sell  to  buyers  who  favour  certain  tannages  that  they  have  been  long  familiar 
with.  Reference  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  that  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1926  to 
1930,  respectively,  were  as  follows: — 

Exports  of  Canadian  Sole  Leather  to  the  United  Kingdom 

1926  1927  1928  1929  1930 

Pounds   1,431,368       1,130,076       1.103.505       1,703,244  819,195 

$   456,462  395,196  492,773  645,434  287,384 

Speaking  generally,  the  outlet  for  Canadian  sole  leather  on  this  market  has 
narrowed  down  owing  to  the  relatively  cheaper  prices  obtainable,  either  from 
English  or  continental  producers,  and  under  present  conditions  the  immediate 
outlook  is  not  encouraging  unless  still  lower  prices  can  be  offered  by  tanners  in 
the  Dominion. 

According  to  leather  merchants  recently  interviewed,  considerable  quantities 
of  sole  leather  have  been  coming  in  during  the  past  year  or  so  from  continental 
countries,  particularly  France,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia,  owing  to  the 
extremely  low  prices  that  have  been  taken  by  tanners  in  those  countries.  Some 
importers  state  that  these  prices  are  indicative  of  abnormal  conditions,  caused  by 
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a  poor  demand  in  certain  continental  markets,  which  has  forced  tanners  to  ship 
surplus  stocks  to  England,  and  that  lately  the  quantities  arriving  have  fallen  off 
owing  to  a  recent  drop  in  English  prices  having  brought  domestic  production 
down  to  the  level  of  foreign.  As  a  rule,  continental  leather  seems  to  be  much 
harder  than  English  and  of  inferior  quality — which  makes  it  attractive  purely  on 
a  price  basis  at  a  time  when  English  shoe  manufacturers  are  forced  to  use  every 
expedient  to  reduce  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  several  distributors  point  out 
that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  various  continental  leathers  among  certain 
buyers  who  have  become  familiar  with  individual  tannages  that  suit  their  needs. 
Most  continental  sole  leathers  differ  from  the  English  product.  Continental 
sole  leather  is  usually  trimmed  differently,  being  wider  and  longer  or,  in  other 
words,  the  bends  are  not  as  closely  trimmed.  English  tanners  with  few  exceptions 
put  the  leather  through  a  rolling  machine  to  finish  it  and  give  it  firmness.  Con- 
tinental tanners  almost  invariably  hammer  their  leather,  which  makes  it  cut  a 
more  even  substance  throughout  and  also  tends  to  toughen  the  fibre.  For  this 
reason  a  good  many  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  favour  the  continental  product. 
French  bends  on  this  market  consist  mainly  of  the  lighter  weights,  and  the  even 
substance  of  these  leathers  apparently  makes  them  attractive  to  firms  specializ- 
ing in  certain  lines  of  ladies'  shoes.  German  imports  are  understood  to  be  mainly 
bellies  and  shoulders,  which  are  firm  and  of  level  substance.  These  shoulders 
are  mostly  used  in  this  area  for  cheap  soles,  and  occasionally  the  bellies  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose  because  of  their  firmness. 

Canadian  and  American  sole  leathers  are  generally  classified  by  merchants 
in  this  market  as  being  of  similar  quality.  Canadian  sole  leather  has  been  well 
and  favourably  known  for  a  great  many  years  in  England,  and  the  trade  gener- 
ally is  familiar  with  the  products  of  the  more  important  Canadian  tanneries. 
Several  importers  have  made  reference  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  encountered  in 
the  past  with  certain  American  and  Canadian  leathers  which  showed  up  white 
on  the  surface  when  kept  in  stock  for  any  length  of  time.  This  difficulty  is 
thought  to  have  occasionally  arisen  due  to  the  use  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  tanning 
process  which  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  leather  against  cracking  in 
the  relatively  drier  climate  of  North  America.  In  the  damp  English  atmosphere 
the  salts  tend  to  come  out,  thus  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  leather.  Sole 
leather  for  this  market  should  be  free  from  any  tendency  to  show  up  white  and 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  it  properly  trimmed. 

While  American  sole  leather  sales  to  this  market  have  fallen  off,  it  is  reported 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  business  has  been  done  during  the  past  few  months 
in  offal  at  very  low  prices. 

The  expansion  of  English  sole  leather  tanneries  already  referred  to  has  created 
additional  competition  among  wholesale  distributors  who  have  had  to  turn  most 
of  their  attention  to  selling  the  English  sole  leather,  whereas  in  former  years  they 
were  more  frequently  able  to  draw  on  alternative  supplies  from  North  America 
at  competitive  prices.  The  result  is  that  these  import  houses  are  now  in  com- 
petition with  a  number  of  smaller  wholesalers  who,  in  many  cases,  are  able  to 
deal  direct  with  the  English  tanners,  and  consequently  trading  has  become  more 
difficult.  One  of  the  largest  importing  houses  prominently  connected  with  the 
Canadian  and  American  sole  leather  trade  at  Liverpool  has  closed  down 
altogether  since  the  war,  and  one  or  two  others  have  drastically  curtailed  their 
operations  in  this  city  and  concentrated  their  efforts  more  in  London  and  other 
consuming  centres.  These  importing  firms  have,  of  course,  been  handling  con- 
tinental leather,  when  competitive  with  English  productions.  In  addition,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  for  tanners  to  deal  direct  with  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers rather  than  through  the  wholesalers,  although  a  good  many  tanners 
prefer  to  allow  factors  to  sell  their  leather  for  them,  the  usual  commission  allowed 
being  4  per  cent,  with  the  ordinary  cash  discount  of  per  cent.  The  genera] 
practice  is  for  the  tanner  either  to  allow  a  certain  sum"  per  ton  for  carriage,  or 
to  pay  the  carriage  outright. 
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MARKET  FOR  SANITARY  WARE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  22,  1931.— The  English  market  for  sanitary  ware  is  very 
conservative,  'and  Canadian  manufacturers  accordingly  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  products  in  this  country  that  may  be  in  good  demand  in 
Canada. 

Generally  speaking,  the  3-gallon  siphon  cistern,  worked  by  a  chain,  the 
plain  white  oval  bowl  with  "  S  "  or  "  P  "  outlet,  and  cheap  imitation  mahogany 
seats  with  or  without  cover,  are  still  in  use.  The  houses  built  for  the  use  of 
the  great  industrial  population  by  the  municipal  corporations  contain  the 
cheapest  of  serviceable  fittings:  price  is  the  determining  factor.  Cheap  wooden 
seats  which,  complete  with  lid,  may  be  sold  wholesale  at  from  8s.  ($1.94)  to 
9s.  ($2.19  ),  and  less  without  the  top,  are  in  general  use.  Oval  in  shape,  rounded 
on  top,  with  overall  dimensions  of  about  15  inches  by  19  inches,  thickness  1^ 
inches,  and  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  bowl  by  means  of  a  wooden  extension  which 
is  hinged  to  the  seat  proper  by  strap  iron  hinges,  give  a  close  approximation  of 
the  type  sold  at  the  above  prices.  They  are  manufactured  in  England  and, 
due  to  ready  availability  as  well  as  cheapness,  it  is  difficult  for  an  imported 
article  to  compete. 

However,  there  are  two  other  outlets  for  sanitary  seats  which  promise 
greater  scope  to  overseas  exporters:  the  better-class  homes,  and  large  public 
buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  which  are  in  the  process  of  erection.  Replacements  in  the 
hotels  and  public  buildings  already  in  existence  in  provincial  cities  would  pre- 
sumably be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  fittings,  which  are  cheap.  There  are 
few  private  baths  in  the  older  hotels;  the  replacement  market  in  this  case  is 
also  very  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  large  and  newer  buildings  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  for  architects  to  specify  for  high-class  sanitary  fittings.  This  pro- 
vides a  market  for  moulded  seats,  made  of  vulcanite,  laminated  materials,  etc., 
which,  finished  in  black  or  white  take  a  high  gloss,  will  not  chip  or  lose  colour, 
and  are  lasting.  These  require  chromium-plated,  white  metal,  stainless  steel, 
or  black-finished  hinges  inserted  into  the  fabric  of  the  seats,  and  are  sold  at 
from  $6  to  $8  per  seat  wholesale,  a  number  of  which  are  being  imported  into  the 
North  of  England. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  into  private  homes  coloured  bathroom 
fittings,  finished  in  different  shades.  The  black-finished  seat  or  plain  white  is 
best  suited  for  matching  purposes  in  the  absence  of  the  exact  shade  of  the  other 
fittings.  Firms  manufacturing  the  wash  basins  and  bowls  rely  on  other  manu- 
facturers for  the  sanitary  seats.  Consequently  there  arises  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  exact  shades,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  black  and  white  finishes 
in  the  seats  themselves. 

The  earthenware  or  fireclay  bowls,  cisterns,  and  wash  basins  used  in  this 
country  are  manufactured  by  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose  reputation  is 
worldwide,  and  who  are  exporters  in  a  large  way.  This  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  importations. 

MUNICIPAL  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS 

All  manufacturers  of  water  pipes  and  fittings  who  are  interested  in  intro- 
ducing their  products  into  this  country  are  faced  with  the  initial  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  standards  imposed  by  the  various  municipal  waterworks  authori- 
ties. While  the  British  Waterworks  Association,  in  whose  membership  is  listed 
the  various  authorities  in  this  field,  have  issued  rigid  standards  for  water  fit- 
tings, and  their  mark  "  J.C.S.W.R."  placed  on  any  tap  or  water  valve  is  a  guar- 
antee that  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  local  authorities, 
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some  corporations  may  refuse  to  pass  it  on  the  ground  that  in  certain  particu- 
lars the  article  does  not  conform  to  local  regulations. 

Manufacturers  to  obtain  the  right  of  placing  "  J.C.S.W.R."  on  their  pro- 
ducts must  agree  to  make  valves,  etc.,  according  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
British  Waterworks  Association.  Besides  the  mark,  each  fitting  bears  the 
registered  number  of  the  manufacturer. 

Alter  the  British  Waterworks  Association  had  failed  in  1922  to  obtain 
Government  sanction  for  its  model  regulations,  a  committee  was  set  up  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  prepare  others  less  exacting.  The 
standards  set  by  this  committee  are  not  so  specific  as  are  those  of  the  British 
Waterworks  Association;  firms  manufacturing  products  up  to  their  standards 
place  the  swan  mark  on  their  products.  According  to  leading  sanitary-ware 
firms  in  this  territory,  products  made  up  to  the  British  Waterworks  Associa- 
tion's standards  are  more  likely  to  be  passed  by  local  authorities  than  those 
stamped  with  the  swan  mark.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  are,  however, 
severely  handicapped  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  designs  which  have  to  be  made 
and  stocked  to  meet  civic  regulations  in  the  various  centres  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

TAPS   AND   VALVES  STANDARD 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  taken  from  the  model  by-laws  and  standards 
set  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  illustrates  the  demands  made  of  sanitary 
ware  sold  here: — 

Every  tap,  when  fully  assembled,  shall  be  capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  at  least 
300  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Every  valve,  spindle,  and  other  internal  part  of  a  tap  should  be  made  of  a  corrosion- 
resisting  alloy. 

The  following  requirements  shall  apply  to  stop,  bib,  pillar  and  globe  taps  of  the  ordinary 
screw-down  kind,  or  to  part  of  such  taps: — 

(a)  Every  tap  shall  have  an  efficient  screw-down  valve. 

(b)  The  valve  shall  be  made  in  one  piece,  true  all  over  and  machined  on  the  face  on 
which  the  washer  will  be  seated. 

(c)  The  top  of  the  valve  plate  shall  be  clear  of  the  bottom  of  the  cover  when  the  tap 
is  full  open. 

(of)  The  valve  stem  shall  be  of  such  diameter  that  the  stem  can  slide  and  turn  easily 
in  the  spindle  when  the  valve,  without  any  washer,  is  resting  on  the  seating  and  the 
tap  is  full  open. 

(e)  The  diameter  of  the  valve  plate  shall  not  be  less  than  the  external  diameter  of  the 
seating. 

These  and  other  regulations  of  a  similar  nature  are  fully  set  out  in  the 
report  on  water  pipes  and  fittings  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C.  2,  at  the  cost  of  threepence  per  copy.  The  Standards  of  the 
British  Waterworks  Association  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  British  Waterworks  Association,  173  Rosebury  Avenue,  London,  E.G.  1. 

The  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  introducing  of  new  designs  of  water 
cistern  or  flush  tank.  Local  preferences  and  civic  regulations  combine  in  favour 
of  the  3-gallon  siphon  system,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  any  danger  of  loss 
of  water,  while  valve  cisterns,  such  as  are  used  overseas,  are  not  proof  against 
this  possibility. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  TRADE 

One  of  the  pottery  firms  manufacturing  sanitary  ware  in  this  country  follows 
the  practice  of  appointing  wholesale  distributors  as  their  agents.  Inasmuch 
as  these  agents  are  also  quite  frequently  agents  for  toilet  fixtures  other  than 
earthenware  proper,  the  pottery  firm  is  prevented  from  assuming  an  agency 
for  goods  like  sanitary  seats,  as  it  might  conflict  with  the  interests  of  their 
representatives.    The  only  opportunity  which  is  offered  to  the  pottery  firm  of 
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buying  sanitary  seats  direct  is  when  they  receive  an  export  order  for  a  com- 
plete sanitary  set  inclusive  of  seats. 

Another  well-known  firm  of  sanitary  engineers  and  manufacturers  have 
their  own  branches  located  throughout  the  country  for  selling  to  large  buyers 
and  for  obtaining  important  contracts.  This  firm  is  able  to  manufacture  or 
buy  seats  direct  from  other  manufacturers. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  market  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  avail- 
able outlets  in  the  North  of  England  for  imported  seats  and  other  sanitary  ware 
are  through  established  wholesale  distributors  who  are  in  close  touch  with  archi- 
tects, and  who  are  usually  prepared  to  consider  agencies  if  price  and  quality  are 
suitable. 

BUILDING   TRADES'   EXHIBITION,  MANCHESTER 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  28,  1931. — The  Manchester  Building  Trades'  Exhibition, 
which  is  held  every  other  year,  opened  at  the  City  Hall,  Manchester,  on  April 
14,  for  a  period  of  eleven  days. 

Canada  was  the  only  country  officially  represented  by  a  stand,  this  exhibi- 
tion marking  the  first  effort  that  has  been  made  at  such  an  event  to  exhibit 
Canadian  building  products  other  than  by  individual  firms  representing  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

Besides  advertising  Canada  as  an  important  source  of  supply  for  Empire 
building  material,  the  number  of  inquiries  received  from  prospective  buyers 
fully  justified  the  experiment.  The  exhibition  is  one  that  does  not  cater  to  the 
general  public;  its  interest  is  confined  to  architects,  builders'  merchants,  and 
timber  dealers,  who  visit  it  with  a  specific  object  in  view.  In  order  to  satisfy 
this  special  type  of  patronage,  the  exhibits  on  the  Canadian  stand  were  con- 
fined to  materials  available  through  trade  channels  in  England.  Samples  of 
building  board — supplied  by  four  leading  Canadian  manufacturers — and  of 
Canadian  woods — Douglas  fir,  spruce,  pine,  white  pine,  cedar,  maple,  and  birch 
— made  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exhibit.  The  display  of  cedar  shingles 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  builders  who  are  familiar  with  slate  only 
as  a  roofing  material,  and  a  model  floor  made  of  Canadian  maple  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  inquiries. 

Other  products  displayed  were  sanitary  seats,  water  and  steam  valves, 
wallpaper,  eel-grass  packing,  a  heater,  and  samples  of  Canadian  building  stone 
— the  last-named  being  the  only  part  of  the  show  not  readily  obtainable  through 
English  agents  of  Canadian  firms.  These  materials  were  fittingly  housed  in  a 
pavilion  decorated  with  Canadian  maple  leaves,  and  illuminated  panoramas  of 
Canadian  life  and  scenery. 

Supplementary  to  the  Canadian  stand  proper,  a  number  of  Canadian  wall- 
board  firms  had  their  own  stands,  and  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
satisfied,  not  only  with  the  results  of  the  exhibition  in  general,  but  with  the  new 
contacts  which  they  have  made. 


CHANGES  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Humphrey  Colquhoun  as  Consul  of  Costa  Rica  at  Toronto;  and  Mr. 
Masaji  Nonomura  as  Vice  Consul  of  Japan  at  Vancouver. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  16,  1931. — Official  figures  of  Australian  oversea  trading 
during  the  eight  months  ended  February  28,  1931,  continue  to  disclose  much 
decreased  imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  trading  periods  is  as  follows: — 

Imports 

July-February  July-February 
1929-30  1930-31 

Merchandise   £96,455,268  £46,973,958 

Gold  bullion  and  specie   187,992  257,572 

£96.643,260  £47,231,530 

Exports 

Merchandise                                                               £64,798,088  £58,268,033 

Gold  bullion  and  specie                                                18,399,544  7,582,845 

£83,197,632  £65,850,878 

Imports  of  merchandise  decreased  by  £49,481,310  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise by  £6,530,055. 

Excluding  gold  bullion  and  specie  and  comparing  merchandise  only,  the 
exports  for  the  eight-months'  period  exceeded  the  imports  by  £11,294,075,  repre- 
senting a  favourable  trading  balance  for  the  period  stated. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

Nine  Months  Ended  March  31,  1931 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £42,492.000  £62.445.000       £  19.953.000 

New  South  Wales   30,405,545  37.676,428  7.270.883 

Victoria    13.446,158  17.339,730  3.893,572 

South  Australia   7,177,498  9,136.910  1.959,412 

Queensland   10.015.906  11.799,992  1.784.086 

Western  Australia   5,999.898  7,377,877  1,377.979 

Tasmania   1,877,598  1,976,467  98,869 


Combined  deficiency  for  nine  months   £  36,337,801 

$176,601,712 

The  deficiency  for  March  was  £6,832,014  ($33,203,588),  but  in  that  month 
Victoria  had  a  surplus  of  £500,215  and  South  Australia  of  £149,481.  The  serious 
decline  in  the  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  mainly  in  customs  duties, 
though  every  source  of  revenue  indicates  a  continued  contraction  in  comparison 
with  previous  years. 

The  bank  rate  of  exchange  on  telegraphic  transfers  to  London  remains 
unaltered  from  the  terms  which  became  operative  at  the  end  of  January,  1931 — 
viz.  £30  10s.  per  cent.  In  March  the  total  remittances  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  London  were  £3,274,405  and  the  cost  of  exchange  to  the  Government  was 
£30  7s.  6d.  per  cent  or  a  total  of  £994,601.  Of  this  amount,  7s.  6d.  per  cent  or 
£12,279  represented  the  bank  charges,  and  the  balance  of  £982,322  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  Australian  exporters. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  last  month  Australia  shipped  fairly  large  quantities  of 
wheat  overseas,  though  to  effect  sales  in  Europe  low  f.o.b.  figures  had  to  be 
accepted. 

Exporters  of  wheat  are  always  interested  in  the  market  in  China,  as  when- 
ever wheat  is  cheap  China  has  imported  large  quantities  from  Australia. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  five  cargoes  of  Victorian  wheat  (shipment  mainly 
from  Melbourne)  were  sold  in  one  week  to  Chinese  buyers;  sales  to  the  same 
market  were  made  in  the  other  States.  This  demand  has  prevented  the  market 
from  declining,  and  has  maintained  prices  at  slightly  more  than  the  export  rates 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

India  has  intermittently  been  a  good  buyer  of  Australian  wheat,  and  the 
cabled  advice  to  the  effect  that  a  duty  of  Is.  7^d.  (39  cents)  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds  has  been  imposed  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  shippers. 

In  the  last  few  days  export  prices  have  firmed,  and  an  improved  demand 
for  Australian  wheat  has  been  experienced.  Leading  shippers  advise  that  to-day 
the  price  for  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat,  f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  ports,  is  2s.  6d.  (61 
cents)  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Exports  of  Australian  wheat  since  the  opening  of  the  season  on  December  1 
clown  to  April  11  compare  with  those  for  the  similar  period  of  previous  years 
as  follows:  1928-29,  55,546,172  bushels;  1929-30,  22,827,912  bushels;  1930-31, 
63,589.629  bushels. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  approaching  Wheat  Con- 
ference in  London,  at  which  Australia  will  be  represented. 

Flour. — Towards  the  end  of  March  and  early  in  April  the  exports  of  Aus- 
tralian flour  were  comparatively  limited  as  the  shipments  were  confined  to 
small  regular  buyers,  and  space  for  larger  shipments  was  unprocurable.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week,  however,  there  has  been  an  improved  demand  and  consider- 
able sales  have  been  made  for  shipment  to  Egypt. 

The  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  flour  by  South  Africa  means  the  loss  of 
a  market  which  at  one  time  was  an  important  factor  in  Australian  exports, 
though  for  some  time  the  high  customs  duties  in  that  territory  had  practically 
the  same  effect  as  prohibition.  Exports  to  South  Africa  are  now  confined  to 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  some  parts  of  the  West  Coast. 

The  exchange  situation,  and  a  slightly  firmer  market,  has  enabled  milling 
companies  to  ship  some  pollard  for  which — owing  to  the  good  season — the 
domestic  demand  has  fallen  off. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   5    2  6  ($24  94) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   5    7  6  (  26  16) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   5  17  6  (  28  59) 

Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  flour  since  the  opening  of  the  season 
on  December  1  down  to  April  11  compare  with  the  similar  period  of  previous 
years  as  follows:  1928-29,  220,449  tons;  1929-30,  158,799  tons;  1930-31,  178,656 
tons. 

Freight  Rates. — There  is  practically  no  variation  in  the  freight  rates  quoted 
on  March  18,  though  (now  that  the  bulk  of  wool,  apples,  etc.,  has  been  shipped) 
the  tonnage  situation  is  easier,  and  space  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  rates  quoted  on  full  cargoes  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent  rule  at  from  28s.  3d.  ($6.88)  to  30s.  6d.  ($7.42)  per  ton 
,  according  to  the  class  of  steamer  chartered. 

Parcel  (or  part  cargo)  rates  are  quoted  to-day  for  shipment  in  April,  May, 
and  June  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  at  30s.  ($7.30)  and  to 
South  Africa  at  32s.  6d.  ($7.91)  per  ton.  The  rates  to  Alexandria  are  slightly 
higher. 
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REVIEW   OF   AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1929-30 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Trade  of  Canada  and  Australia  Compared 

A  comparison  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  that  of  the 
Dominion  in  each  instance  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  is  submitted  in  the 
subjoined  schedule: — 

To  June  30,  1930                   Imports              Exports  Total  Trade 

Canada                                     $1,177,682,376       $1,066,363,976  $2,244,046,352 

Australia                                      629,593,244           608.117,939  1,237,711,183 

(Australian  figures  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £) 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

The  value  of  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  imported  into 
Australia  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  is  given  at  £3,502,421  or  $17,021,766, 
showing  a  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  of  £1,369,222  or 
$6,785,638. 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  £743,742  or  $3,614,- 
586,  indicating  a  decrease  of  £70,250  or  $341,415  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin 
and  the  Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  shown 
thus: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to  Total 
Australian  Trade  Canada         Canada  Trade 

1928-  29   ,  ..    £4.871.643       £813.992  £5.685.635 

1929-  30    3,502,421         743,742  4.246.163 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM   CANADA,   1928-29  AND  1929-30 

The  appended  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  years  under  review  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters: — 

Fish —  Articles 

Frozen  and  smoked  

Preserved  in  tins  

Other  

Sausage  casings  .  .  

Other  animals  foodstuffs  

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  

Fibres   

Woodpulp  for  paper-making  

Other  vegetable  substances  

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber,  etc  

Corsets  

Gloves  .  .   . .  . 

Socks  and  stockings  

Other  apparel  and  attire  

Piece  goods   

Sewing  silks,  etc  

Other  textiles  

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Machines  and  machinery — 

Electrical   

Agricultural  

Motive-power  

Other  

Spark  plugs  imported  separately  


1928-29 

1929-30 

2.372 

$  2.824 

487.289 

544.789 

1.136 

555 

400 

758 

680 

14.021 

10.992 

770 

657 

2.536 

5,943 

1.034 

1.761 

2.844 

35.247 

26.335 

5.101 

2.851 

40.648 

29.946 

3.841 

4.847 

7.170 

2.7S2 

9.763 

14.850 

58 

316 

9.004 

10.626 

9 

115 

800 

277 

1.580 

4.865 

66.832 

50.661 

311.732 

143.570 

44.298 

30.138 

24.335 

15.855 

30.259 

31.035 
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Australian  Imports  from  Canada — Concluded 

Iron  and  steel—         Articles  1928-29  1929-30 

Bars,  rods,  angles,  tees   69  216 

Pipes  and  tubes   86.256  75,564 

Wire   15,643  9,481 

Lamps  and  lampware   25.097  9.941 

Motor  car  bodies   198,632  3,948 

Chassis  and  chassis  parts                                         ..  1,674.880  656.269 

Other  vehicles  and  parts   158.556  108.414 

Other  metal  manufactures   152.724  102.904 

Rubber  and  manufactures  of   41.452  27,786 

Leather  and  manufactures  of   3.210  4,235 

Furniture   4.388  1,958 

Timber — 

Dressed   105,037  104.367 

Undressed   77.539  307.228 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures   3.491  4.746 

Earthemvare,  china,  glass,  etc   4.789  6,024 

Paper — ■ 

Printing   955,207  894.435 

Wrapping   26.858  27.087 

Writing  and  typewriting   27.463  22.193 

Other   13.264  14,600 

Wallpapers,  etc   15,170  11.565 

Other  stationery  and  paper  manufactures   6.734  10.999 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   5.368  4.620 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  etc   17.299  11.743 

Calcium  carbide   7.869  1.622 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium   8.199  8.068 

Medicines,  proprietary   3.066  5.710 

Other  drugs,  etc   10.604  15.608 

Arms  and  explosives   36  33 

Musical  instruments  and  narts   38.842  29.038 

All  other  articles  '   81.147  83.666 

Total  imports  from  Canada                                    £4.871.643  £3.502.421 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA,  1928-29  AND  1929-30 

The  accompanying  schedule  outlines  that  the  principal  items  in  Australian 
exports  to  Canada  are  composed  of  primary  products.  Butter  was  the  only 
important  item  showing  a  substantial  increase.  Australian  exports  to  Canada 
of  nearly  all  primary  produce  showed  a  decrease  from  the  values  for  1928-29. 
The  figures  shown  below  explain  themselves:  — 


Articles  1928-29  1929-30 

Butter   £  27,435  £  72,997 

Meats — ■ 

Mutton  and  lamb   105.581  106.999 

Beef   40,111  22.857 

Sausage  casings   139  373 

Other   6.262  132 

Other  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   39  2.899 

Fruits — 

Dried   210.664  139.513 

Fresh   2.584  6.396 

Sugar   132.451  81.250 

Other  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   42.788  66.149 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  lienors   3.295  7,709 

Gelatine  and  glue   20.994  22.122 

Hides  and  ski  us — 

Cattle   47.214  65.455 

Pabbit  and  hare   3.328  272 

Sheepskins   17 

Other   4.963   

Wool- 
Greasy    20.324  16.746 

Scoured  and  washed   30.323  16.000 

Tops   63.279  50.104 

Apparel,  textiles,  fibres,  yarns,  etc   1.132  767 

Timber,  undressed  ..   ..'   6.544  5.087 

Tallow,  unrefined   23.566  1.323 

Implements  and  machinery     42.695 

All  other  articles  '   20,976  15,880 


Total  exports  to  Canada.   £813,992  £743,742 
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COMPARATIVE  FIGURES,  CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement,  which  became  operative  on 
October  1,  1925,  has  suggested  the  compilation  of  the  appended  comparative 
return.  The  figures  are  obviously  only  upon  the  agreement  items  for  the  fiscal 
yea  is  of  1928-29  and  1929-30:— 

Imports  into  Australia  from  Canada 


1928-29  1929-30 


r  ish  - 

Quantity 

Val  ue 

Quantity 

Value 

lbs. 

11,571.023 

£  487,289 

12,050,810 

£  544,789 

Fresh  

lbs. 

72,546 

2,372 

86,286 

2,824 

Smoked  or  dried.   . . 

..lbs. 

5,906 

250 

N.e.i  

.  .cwt. 

219 

886 

85 

315 

40,403 

29,796 

Typewriters  

77 

Newsprint  

54.048 

943,79.1 

50.179 

857.926 

Printing  paper,  n.e.i.   .  . 

.  .  tons 

436 

11,416 

1,827 

36,509 

Writing  and  typewriting 

paper 

27.463 

22.193 

5,101 

2,851 

Iron  and  steel  pipes  and 

tubes,  boiler  tubes   .  . 

.  .CAVt. 

81.915 

83,028 

68.186 

70.345 

Rubber  footwear  

.pairs 

82,544 

18.568 

59,501 

13,831 

Motor  car  chassis   .  .    .  .ni 

miber 

23.122 

1,626.875 

9.436 

621.943 

Vehicle  parts  

182.879 

109,100 

£3,430,398 

£2,312.422 

Exports  from  Australia  to  Canada 


1928-29  1929-30 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Beef  

lbs 

1.882.886 

£  40.111 

1.109.442 

£  22,857 

lbs. 

2,726.971 

85,871 

3,280.792 

92.873 

lbs. 

904.053 

19.710 

714.475 

14.126 

9.600 

1.046 

21.930 

1.539 

Meats,  other  fresh  .  . 

lbs. 

58.151 

2,115 

5.179 

172 

lbs 

88.220 

3.101 

28.075 

1.071 

Tallow  

,  cwt. 

14.768 

23.566 

786 

1.323 

Butter  

lbs. 

336.446 

27.435 

1.069.600 

72,997 

10.205 

7.847 

Fruit,  fresh  

lbs. 

171,800 

2,711 

490.300 

6,035 

Fruit,  dried — 

Currants  

.  .lbs. 

5.591,356 

120.277 

2,250.500 

40.994 

Raisins  

lbs. 

4.832.682 

87.564 

4.834.300 

90.776 

Peaches  and  apricots. 

.  .lbs. 

92,362 

2.823 

224.420 

7.592 

Fruits,  canned  

.  .lbs. 

1,759.203 

34.711 

3.046.319 

56,123 

Fruit  pulp  

lbs. 

560 

19 

473.475 

9.016 

Sugar   

.cwt. 

102,650 

132.451 

130.007 

81.250 

20.994 

22,122 

Eucalyptus  oil  

•  -gal. 

2,202 

1.841 

1.963 

1.399 

693 

9.477 

3,144 

24,140 

7,700 

£  617,337 

£  530.658 

BENEFITS  UNDER   CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN   TRADE  AGREEMENT 

From  the  Australian  trade  returns  the  appended  schedule  has  been  com- 
puted to  indicate  the  benefits  derived  by  Canada  and  Australia  in  the  fiscal 
year  1929-30:— 

Imports  into  Australia  from  Canada,  1929-30 


Quantities  •  Amount 

Items  or  Values  of  Preference  Total  Preference 

Fish- 
In  tins   12,050,610  lbs.    @  lid.       £  75.316  =$  366.035  76 

Fresh   86.286  lbs.    (5)    id.  179  =  869  94 

N.e.i   85  cwt.  @    Is.  4  =  19  44 

Gloves,  textile   29.796           @  25%  7.449  =  36.202  14 

Newsprint   50.179  tons   @    £3          150.537  =  731.609  82 

Printing  paper,  n.e.i   1,827  tons   @    £3  5.481  =  26.637  66 
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Imports  into  Australia  from  Canada — Concluded 


Quantities  Amount 
Items  or  Values  of  Preference         Total  Preference 


Writing  and  typewriting  paper 

£22,193 

(Si 

10% 

2.219 

10,784  34 

£  2.851 

@ 

5% 

142 

690  12 

Iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes, 

boiler  tubes  

£70,345 

@ 

5% 

3.517 

17,092  62 

Rubber  footwear  

59.501  pair 

s  @ 

3d. 

'744 

3,615  84 

Motor  car  chassis  

£621,943 

@ 

5% 

31.097 

151,131  42 

Vehicle  parts  

£109,100 

@ 

5% 

5,455 

26,511  30 

£282,140 

$1,371,200  40 

Australian  Exports  to  Canada, 

1929-30 

Quantities 

Amount 

Items 

or  Values  c 

>f  Preference  Total 

Preference 

Meats — 

1.109.442  lbs. 

@ 

l|d. 

£  5.778 

28,081  08 

3.280.792  lbs. 

@ 

lid. 

17.087 

83,042  82 

714.475  lbs. 

@ 

Hd. 

3.721 

18,084  06 

£1,539 

@ 

n% 

38 

184  68 

5.179  lbs. 

@ 

27 

131  22 

£1.071 

@ 

12*% 

134 

651  24 

Tallow  

£1.323 

@ 

10% 

132 

641  52 

Butter  

1,069.600  lbs. 

@ 

lid. 

6.685 

32,489  10 

Fruits,  dried — 

2.250.500  lbs. 

@ 

Ud. 

14.065 

68,355  90 

4,834.300  lbs. 

@ 

lid. 

30.214 

146.840  04 

Peaches  and  apricots..  .. 

£7,592 

@ 

15% 

1,139 

5,535  54 

3.046.319  lbs. 

@ 

Id. 

12.693 

61,687  98 

473.475  lbs. 

@ 

2d. 

3.945 

19,172  70 

Sugar   

6.500  tons 

@ 

£4  . 13 

.4  30.333 

147.418  38 

Gelatine  and  glue  

£22.122 

@ 

15% 

3.318 

16.125  48 

£L399 

@ 

74% 

105 

510  30 

Essential  oils  

£693 

@ 

74% 

52 

252  72 

£7.700 

@ 

30% 

2.310 

11,226  60 

£131.776 

£ 

640,431  36 

Australian  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1928-29  and  1929-30 

Excluding  lubricating  and  petroleum  oils,  resin,  tobacco  leaf,  and  other 
merchandise  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  a  considerable  export  trade  from 
the  Dominion,  it  may  be  stated  that  Australian  importations  of  manufactured 
goods  and  products  from  the  United  States  are,  to  a  great  extent,  analogous  to 
Australian  importations  from  Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufactures  are  similar 
in  character,  hence  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  interested  in  the 
trade  transacted  by  their  chief  competitors  in  oversea  markets.  Much  of  the 
trade  is  secured  by  branch  offices  and  sample  rooms  maintained — under  expert 
management — by  leading  New  York  commission  houses  in  the  principal  Aus- 
tralian importing  centres.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  quite  a  number  of 
manufacturers'  agents  in  Australia  hold  important  agencies  for  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  (though  this  also  applies  to  the  representation  of  some 
Canadian  manufacturers).  Through  these  mediums  comprehensive  sample  col- 
lections are  displayed  and  thousands  of  catalogues  and  price  lists,  embracing 
almost  every  class  of  manufactures,  are  readily  accessible  for  reference. 
Further,  important  United  States  factories  have  their  own  travelling  representa- 
tives calling  upon  importers  at  regular  intervals.  The  effect  of  these  activities 
over  a  long  period  of  years  is  that  the  United  States  supplies  nearly  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  importations  into  Australia. 

Total  trade  with  the  United  States  showed  a  decrease  from  £41,140,139  in 
1928-29  to  £35,549,980  in  1929-30.  During  1929-30  bullion  and  specie  valued  at 
£1,000,000  were  exported  to  the  United  States.    The  fall  in  the  total  value  of 
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exports  is  partly  due  to  the  heavy  decline  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool 
from  £1,883,155  in  1928-29  to  £1,154,433  in  1929-30,  and  of  hides  and  skins 
from  £2,142,601  to  £1,460,728. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  and  the  total  trade  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 

1928-29  1929-30  -Decrease 

Australian  imports  from  United  States  ..  £35,308.345  £30,316,208  -£4.992,137 
Australian  exports  to  United  States  ..    ..       5,831,794  5,233,772        —  598,022 


Total  trade   £41,140.139       £35,549,980  -£5,590,159 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  classification  and  value  of  merchan- 
dise of  United  States  origin  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in  1928-29  and 
1929-30:— 

Articles 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  

Live  animals  

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs  

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres  

Apparel,  textiles,  footwear,  etc  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc  

Metal  manufactures  and  machinery  

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures  

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured  

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc  

Paper  and  stationery  

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments  

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers  

Miscellaneous  

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie  

Total  imports  from  United  States  


1928-29 

1929-30 

£  488,882 

£  399,159 

306,157 

295,041 

67 

65 

1,963.093 

1,870.480 

3.869 

4.334 

68.563 

56.137 

128.268 

149.264 

2,727.318 

2,093.022 

5,767.724 

6.228,692 

248,383 

214.628 

253.303 

2S8.34S 

16.472.338 

12.591.938 

633.750 

408.702 

2,607.274 

2.227.696 

170.096 

140.907 

744,437 

733.526 

234,998 

207.541 

587.761 

664. 16S 

933.344 

1.053.804 

967,716 

686.080 

1.004 

2.676 

£35,308.345 

£30.316.208 

EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1929-30,  com- 
pared with  1928-29,  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: — 


Articles  1928-29  1929-30 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   £   384.801  £  404.946 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   8.250  6.191 

Animal  substances — hides,  skins,  wool,  pearlshell, 

etc   4.667.785  3.185.993 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   166.481  65,556 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc   16.854  23.646 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   82.117  9.670 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc   45.579  161,703 

Metal  manufactures  and  machinery   226.860  182.485 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures   24.358  32,525 

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured   107.368  87.329 

Paper  and  stationery   14.267  11.262 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   2.179  4.515 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments   8.506  14.434 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   39.963  28,210 

Miscellaneous   36.426  15.307 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie     1.000.000 


Total  exports  Australian  produce   £5.536.541  £5,056,590 

Total  exports  of  other  produce   295.253  177.173 


Grand  total..   £5.831,794  £5.233.772 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  13,  1931. — Farming  conditions  remain  fairly  satisfactory 
from  the  productive  standpoint,  although  more  rain  would  be  welcomed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  along  the  coastal  belt  and  in  the  Karroo  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  Province.  Pastoral  industries  in  the  Karroo  district  are  also 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  long  dry  spell:  stock  is  reported  to  be  falling  off  in 
condition,  while  the  drought-resisting  capacity  of  the  country  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  the  over-stocking  of  farms  as  a  result  of  the  poor  prices 
for  sheep.  The  preliminary  official  estimate  of  the  new  maize  crop  is  17,151,000 
bags  of  200  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  crop  has 
made  excellent  progress,  the  stalk-borer  being  much  less  in  evidence  than  it  was 
last  year.  Exports  of  deciduous  fruit  total  1,141,113  boxes  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  1,644,774  boxes  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season,  pears 
being  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease. 

With  reference  to  general  business  conditions,  a  slightly  better  tone  is 
reported  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  more  confidence  is  apparent,  though  retail 
business  remains  quiet  in  most  centres.  The  engineering  industry  of  Johannes- 
burg is  reported  to  have  shown  improvement  during  the  past  few  weeks,  though 
the  clothing  and  leather  industries  in  that  centre  remain  depressed.  Cape 
Town  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  are  feeling  Japanese  competition  in  the  light 
canvas  shoe,  but  are  experiencing  better  business  for  high-grade  lines.  Condi- 
tions in  the  local  printing,  engineering,  and  building  trades  have  shown  no 
change.  Port  Elizabeth  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  report  better  business, 
but  the  motor  trade  is  somewhat  patchy,  and  furniture  and  printing  trades  are 
quiet. 

A  feature  of  the  first  quarter  of  1931  was  the  Budget  brought  down  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Union  on  March  30.  A  further  increase  in  general 
taxation  has  been  proposed,  to  the  disappointment  of  industrialists  on  the  whole. 
The  income  tax  abatement  is  to  be  lowered  to  its  former  level.  Customs  tariffs 
on  various  commodities — including  tea,  petrol,  floor  coverings,  cutler,  crockery, 
certain  types  of  piece  goods,  hosiery,  and  wireless  apparatus — have  been 
increased,,  and  the  local  postage  rate  has  been  doubled. 

MINING 

The  Department  "of  Mines  and  Industries  have  recently  published  the 
diamond  output  figures  for  1930.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  further  large 
decrease  in  production  of  alluvial  stones,  amounting  to  32-8  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  36-4  per  cent  in  value,  compared  with  1929.  Mined  stones  show  a  decrease 
of  2-1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  8-5  per  cent  in  value.  The  diamond  market 
is  at  present  depressed,  and  while  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  too  promising, 
the  general  impression  is  that  values  have  reached  their  lowest  level,  and  that 
some  imDrovement  may  be  shortly  anticipated.  The  output  of  the  Transvaal 
gold  mining  industry  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  totalled  1,754,513  fine 
ounces  valued  at  £7,452,698,  compared  with  1,700,989  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£7,225,342  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 

RHODESIA  AND  EAST  AFRICA 

A  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  the  live  stock  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  figured  prominently  in  the  news  emanating  from  that 
colony.  The  Union  Department  of  Agriculture  state  that  so  far  the  disease  lias 
not  crossed  the  border  into  South  African  territory,  and  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  being  taken. 
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Trade  lias  been  quieter  in  Northern  Rhodesia  during  recent  weeks  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  policy  now  being  generally  adopted  by  the  mines.  General 
development,  however,  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the  building  trade  con- 
tinues active,  particularly  at  Livingstone  and  in  the  mining  area  of  N'dola. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Uganda  cotton  season,  bazaar  trade  in  Kenya  and 
Uganda  lias  brightened  up  considerably,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  good  demand 
over  the  last  few  weeks  for  native  trade  goods.  The  Kenya  coffee  season  is 
now  over.  Crops  have  been  good,  and  prices,  although  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  a  few  years  ago,  have  not  fallen  so  far  as  those  of  most  other  primary 
products. 

The  bazaar  trade  in  Tanganyika  remains  dull,  with  little  sign  of  early 
improvement,  one  encouraging  feature,  however,  being  the  increase  of  business 
done  on  a  cash  basis.  The  coffee  season  has  closed,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  lower  grades,  the  entire  crop  has  been  exported. 

FLOUR  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES   (EASTERN  GROUP) 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  22,  1931. — The  users  of  flour  in  the  West  Indies  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  bakers,  biscuit  manufacturers,  and  housewives. 
As  far  as  domestic  use  is  concerned,  flour  serves  the  same  purposes  as  in 
northern  countries,  except  that  the  consumption  for  dumplings  and  noodles  is 
much  greater,  these  forming  the  basis  of  the  meals  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
prepare  the  noodles  with  a  large  quantity  of  soup,  meat,  fish,  or  vegetable  juices. 

In  the  main  three  grades  of  flour  are  imported.  These  are  known  in  the 
West  Indies  as  baking,  extras,  and  supers.  The  first-named  may  be  regarded 
as  an  export  patent,  and  is  divided  into  two  grades — first  and  second.  The  first 
is  as  a  rule  the  first-grade  brand  of  Canadian  mills;  the  second  lies  between 
baking  and  extra,  but  it  is  too  good  to  be  called  the  latter  and  is  termed 
baking  No.  2.  The  use  of  this  flour,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  bakers,  and  is  prepared  almost  entirely  from  hard  winter  wheat, 
Extras  are  a  low-grade  flour  which  may  be  made  from  either  hard  or  soft  wheat, 
depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  final  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  and  the 
taste  of  the  consumer.  The  demand  for  this  flour  fluctuates  with  the  prices  for 
baking  grades,  although  for  the  retail  trade  it  is  fairly  constant;  it  is  this  type 
of  flour  which  is  sold  over  the  counter.  Hard- wheat  extras  generally  find  their 
way  into  the  home  for  the  making  of  bread,  cakes  and  pastries,  etc.,  while  the 
soft-wheat  extras  form  the  basis  for  noodles  and  farinaceous  pastes.  Home 
baking,  however,  because  of  the  heat,  is  not  very  prevalent  in  these  islands. 
The  extras  enter  into  the  baking  trade  as  a  filler  to  be  mixed  with  the  baking 
grade.  When  baker's  grade  prices  are  high,  more  extras  are  used  in  order  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  loaf  from  increasing  directly  with  the  baking  grades.  The 
super  is  the  lowest-grade  flour  imported,  and  owing  to  the  exceptionally  low 
price  which  has  been  ruling  for  the  two  better  grades,  it  has  not  been  used  on 
this  market  for.  some  considerable  time  outside  of  British  Guiana  and  Bar- 
bados, and  there  is  likely  to  be  little  or  no  demand  for  this  grade  of  flour  until 
such  time  as  the  prices  for  baking  and  extras  return  to  a  higher  level. 

COMPETITION 

Canadian  flour  is  preferred  on  this  market,  and  all  things  being  equal, 
Canadian  baker's  grade  should  continue  to  hold  it  and  even  command  a  small 
premium  over  any  other  flour.  For  the  retail  trade  it  is,  however,  different. 
Here  practically  the  only  deciding  factors  are  price  and  appearance:  much  of 
the  purchasing  of  all  commodities  is  done  in  retail  shops,  and  if  the  flour  is  pure 
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white  it  is  likely  to  have  better  sales,  so  that  well-bleached  flours  enjoy  the 
greater  demand. 

Competition  in  this  market  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States  and 
England,  although  on  occasion  a  few  bags  may  be  imported  from  Argentina  or 
from  the  Continent.  Recently  Australia  has  been  attempting  to  ship  some  flour, 
and  it  is  reported  that  consignments  are  now  on  the  way  to  Trinidad. 

Competition  may  take  more  than  one  form.  It  may  be  quality,  in  the  f .o.b. 
price,  or,  because  of  ocean  freights,  in  the  c.i.f.  price.  As  had  been  stated,  on  a 
quality  basis  Canadian  firms  can  compete  effectively  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
extras  and  supers  where  an  exceedingly  bleached  or  soft  wheat  flour  is  desired. 
The  f.o.b.  price  presents  a  different  problem:  so  much  depends  upon  economic 
conditions  in  the  milling  industry  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  and 
the  cost  of  the  raw  products.  At  present  a  combination  of  all  three  conditions 
is  being  faced,  and  as  a  result  prices  have  steadily  dropped  until  they  stand  at 
a  very  low  level.  Competition  from  England  is  becoming  a  more  important 
factor,  and  English  flour,  although  probably  not  as  well  regarded  as  Canadian, 
is  being  imported  in  increasing  quantities  into  the  markets  of  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Barbados. 

English  and  Canadian  flours  are  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  tariff 
preference.  There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  British  firms  securing  a  great 
share  of  the  market  in  hard  wheat  flour,  but  that  is  not  the  case  as  regards  soft 
wheat  flours,  for  the  quality  of  the  English  product  is  good,  and  the  price  is 
well  below  Canadian  quotations.  The  English  advantage  in  price  is  due  to 
much  lower  freight  rates  and  to  lower  f.o.b.  costs.  Flour  can  be  brought  from 
English  ports  to  Trinidad,  Barbados,  or  British  Guiana  at  52  cents  per  bag; 
from  Canada  the  rate  is  90  cents  per  bag,  and  from  New  York  85  cents  per 
bag,  giving  English  flour  a  minimum  freight  preference  of  33  cents  per  bag. 
At  the  end  of  January,  1931,  English  soft  wheat  flour  was  quoted  at  $3.96  per 
bag  less  2\  per  cent  cash  in  Liverpool,  and  similar  grades  were  being  offered 
from  Canada  at  $4.70,  these  prices  being  c.i.f.  In  the  case  of  the  English  flour 
the  f.o.b.  value  amounted  to  $3.44,  that  for  Canadian  to  $3.85,  leaving  a  differ- 
ence between  the  f.o.b.  prices  of  41  cents  per  bag. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

The  British  Guiana  market  is  in  the  main  confined  to  extras  and  supers. 
There  is  more  home  baking  in  British  Guiana  than  in  the  other  colonies  under 
consideration,  and  this  accounts  for  the  large  demand' for  the  lower-grade  flours. 
There  is  also  the  large  consumption  for  the  noodles  and  farinaceous  pastes  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Flour  imports  into  British  Guiana  bear  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship to  price  as  regards  quality.  British  Guiana  has,  in  her  abundant 
rice  production,  a  good  substitute  for  flour  which  comes  into  play  when  flour 
prices  are  high,  and  which  also  detracts  from  flour  sales  when  the  prices  for 
rice  are  low.  In  the  latter  half  of  1930  prices  for  rice  dropped  to  a  very  low 
level,  and  as  a  result  the  consumption  increased  to  the  detriment  of  flour  sales, 
flour  imports  falling  as  well  as  flour  prices. 

British  Guiana  was  the  first  colony  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
Canadian  flour  in  favour  of  English  flour.  In  the  years  1925  to  1927  there 
were  practically  no  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1928  the  first  bulk 
shipments  began  to  arrive,  when  9,956  bags  valued  at  $66,000  were  imported. 
The  total  was  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  following  vear,  when  48,784  bags 
valued  at  $324,000  were  brought  in;  and  in  1930  the^  total  was  55,217  bags 
Valued  at  $338,000.  Until  1928  the  imports  of  Canadian  flour  maintained  an 
average  of  around  160,000  bags;  in  1929  there  was  a  fall  to  127,000  bags;  and  in 
1930  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  81,000  bags,  thus  practically  halving  the 
previous  average. 
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With  regard  to  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom,  an  examination  of 
the  average  prices  ruling  in  1930  is  illuminating.  As  has  been  stated,  British 
Guiana  purchases  only  extras  and  supers;  if  extras  are  high-priced  supers  are 
bought.  At  the  end  of  January,  1930,  the  average  price  for  extras,  duty  paid, 
was  $9  a  bag,  and  for  supers  $7.85.  In  March  a  further  reduction  was  made 
to  $8.40  for  extras  and  $7.60  for  supers;  again  in  April,  extras  dropped  to  $7.75 
and  supers  to  $6.75.  The  price  for  supers  was  maintained,  whilst  extras  regis- 
tered  four  further  drops  and  in  December  reached  a  price  equal  to  that  of  supers; 
supers  then  fell  to  $5.85.  As  Canadian  trade  has  been  mostly  in  extras,  and  the 
supers  Prom  England,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  until  such  time  as  Canadian 
firms  are  in  a  position  to  supply  low-grade  flours  at  prices  competitive  with 
those  of  English  millers  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  should  continue  to 
expand.  At  the  end  of  January  soft  wheat  flour  from  Liverpool — and  soft 
wheat  flour  accounts  for  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  British 
Guiana— -was  quoted  at  $3.96  c.i.f.  &  c.  Liverpool,  as  against  similar  grades 
from  Canada  at  $4.70  c.i.f.  American  millers  have  also  been  able  to  compete 
with  Canadian  flour  in  this  market  although  they  have  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ence between  the  preferential  duty — 90  cents  per  bag — and  the  general  dutv  of 
$1.38 

Imports  of  flour  generally  into  British  Guiana  are  likely  to  show  some 
decrease  in  the  immediate  future  owing  to  the  present  severe  economic  slump 
and  to  the  attendant  low  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 

TRINIDAD 

In  Trinidad  there  is  a  flourishing  baker  trade  which  supplies  a  continuous 
and  good  demand  for  high-grade  flour,  and  there  is  a  steady  retail  trade  for  the 
lower  grades.  Trinidad  is  perhaps  able  to  purchase  on  a  quality  basis  more 
than  any  other  of  the  colonies  in  the  Eastern  Group  because  of  her  more  varied 
industries,  which  tend  to  offset  one  another  in  times  of  depression  so  that  the 
general  buying  power  of  the  public  remains,  within  certain  limitations,  reason- 
ably normal.  The  tendency  in  Trinidad  is  not  so  much  to  purchase  lower 
grades  when  the  better  grades  of  flour  are  high  as  it  is  to  purchase  more  of  the 
higher  grade  as  its  price  more  closely  approximates  that  of  the  lower  grades; 
that  is  to  say,  when  baker's  grade  is  at  $8  a  bag,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
will  be  a  great  drop  in  the  purchases  of  that  flour  for  extras  at  $6  a  bag,  but  if 
extras  are  $6  a  bag  and  baker's  grade  $7,  there  will  probably  be  an  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  baker's. 

Since  1928 — wThen  imports  from  the  Dominion  totalled  over  300,000  bags 
(of  198  pounds) — Canada  has  suffered  a  small  decrease  in  her  trade,  and  sales 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are  increasing.  From  1926  to  1928  English  flour  was 
not  on  the  market;  in  1929,  12,000  bags  were  imported,  and  in  1930.  16,000 
bags.  Prices  in  Trinidad  for  No.  1  export  patents  have  steadily  decreased  from 
$8.20  on  January  1,  1930,  to  $5.25  on  December  1. 

In  Trinidad  the  preference  in  the  past  has  been  for  quality,  but  if  the  pre- 
sent depression  continues  the  demand  may  radically  change  in  so  far  as  grades 
are  concerned,  and  in  that  event  English  millers  may  reap  the  benefit. 

BARBADOS 

In  Barbados  there  are  two  distinct  outlets  for  flour:  the  first  the  general 
trade  which  absorbs  grades  similar  to  those  imported  into  Trinidad — export 
patents,  extras,  and  supers  for  bakers  and  retail  sale;  and  the  second  the 
flourishing  biscuit  trade.  The  flour  for  biscuit  making,  totalling  14,000  or  15.000 
bags  a  year;  being  manufactured  under  bond  is  duty  free,  and  is  re-exported  to 
the  different  consuming  centres.  Flour  consumption  in  Barbados  of  American 
origin  is  much  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies. 
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In  far  as  the  general  trade  of  Barbados  is  concerned,  Canada  practically 
controls  the  market— 65,000  bags  in  1928  and  45,000  bags  in  1930.  In  1929, 
328  bags  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  1930,  860  bags. 

Prices  in  Barbados  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  1930.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  extras  were  selling  at  $7.95  per  bag,  and  by  January  4  the 
market  had  begun  to  decline,  continuing  until  March  14,  when  this  grade  was 
quoted  at  $6.40.  From  that  date  until  April  3  there  was  an  upward  tendency, 
and  prices  rose  as  high  as  $6.90;  a  drop  was  then  registered  until  the  middle  of 
May,  when  the  price  was  $6.40.  During  the  latter  part  of  May,  however,  extras 
again  advanced  to  $6.70,  and  it  was  not  until  June  that  a  continuous  and  serious 
drop  in  flour  prices  was  registered  in  that  market,  and  from  June  until  the  end 
of  the  year  they  continued  to  fall  until  the  low  price  of  $4.80  per  bag  was 
quoted.  Supers  similarly  showed  a  tendency  to  fluctuate  in  price.  Prices  were: 
January  1,  $6.10;  March  14,  $5.45;  April  3,  $5.75;  May  15,  $5.30;  and  Decem- 
ber 31,"  $3,80  per  bag. 

LEEWARD  AND  WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

The  total  requirements  of  these  colonies  are  about  140,000  bags;  90  per 
cent  of  the  imports  are  estimated  to  be  Canadian.  Imports  of  American  flour 
— most  of  which  go  to  Antigua  and  the  Virgin  Islands — are  estimated  at  3,000 
bags.  The  direct  steamship  services  to  these  smaller  islands  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  this  trade.  English  or  American  importations  are  either  tranship- 
ments from  Barbados  or  Trinidad  or  from  Antigua — at  which  island  some  of 
the  steamship  lines  from  England  and  the  United  States  call — or  intermittent 
shipments  by  cargo  boats. 


MARKET  FOR  RUBBER-SOLED  FOOTWEAR  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  May  7,  1931. — Rubber-soled  footwear  began  to  be  imported  into 
Jamaica  many  years  ago,  and  was  at  first  used  only  for  sports  and  other  athletic 
purposes.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  shoes  of  this  kind  would  serve  for 
ordinary  everyday  wear,  and  as  they  were  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  conven- 
tional leather  article,  their  sale  rapidly  increased.  Twenty  years  ago  the  masses 
of  the  Jamaican  people  were  not  so  well  off  economically  as  they  have  since 
become,  and  for  this  reason  they  did  not  wear  boots  and  shoes  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  do  tc-day.  At  that  time  most  of  the  peasantry  regarded  footwear  as  a 
luxury,  or  even  as  a  form  of  ornamentation,  but  nowadays  considerable  and 
increasing  numbers  of  them  deem  it  a  necessity.  The  peasantry,  the  labourers, 
the  artisans,  and  the  domestic  workers  now  prefer  to  be  shod  if  they  can  afford 
it,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which,  by  arrangement  with  the  Jamaica 
Government,  has  for  some  years  past  been  conducting  an  anti-hookworm  cam- 
paign in  the  island,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help  the  sale  of  footwear  by  point- 
ing out  the  great  risk  that  is  run  by  persons  who  habitually  go  barefooted  of 
becoming  infected  with  hookworm,  the  eggs  of  which  often  enter  the  blood- 
stream through  cracks  in  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  lower  cost  of  rubber-soled 
canvas  snoes  as  compared  with  leather  shoes  is  the  factor  responsible  for  the 
remarkable  growth  in  the  demand  for  the  former,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  giving  the  imports  during  each  calendar  year  since  1924,  when 
for  the  first  time  rubber-soled  footwear  was  separately  classified  in  the 
Jamaican  customs  returns: —  imports 

Total  r 1 1 1 ] >< >r t s  from  ( !anada 

Year  Dozen  Pairs  Dozen  Pairs 

1924   7,381  4,596 

1925    12,436  10,365 

1926    14,427  12,755 

1927    17,789  13,872 

1928    17,223  16,671 

1929    22.346  21,693 

.1  1930    15,818  14.989 
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Details  of  imports  during  1930  are  given  hereunder: — 


Dozen  Pairs 


£ 

28,709 


From  Canada   14,989 

United  Kingdom   162 

Japan   427 

United  States   147 

Belgium   8 

Cuba   2 

Czechoslovakia   83 


339 
367 
162 
12 


3 

224 


15,818 


29,816 


Canada  has  been  getting  most  of  this  trade  for  some  j^ears 


past. 


STYLES  AND  PRICES 


The  chief  seller  is  the  white  canvas  shoe  with  a  white  rubber  sole  joined 
to  the  upper  by  a  vulcanizing  process.  Men's,  women's,  and  children's  makes 
are  seen  in  standard  sizes;  the  first-named  are  laced,  but  the  others  have  gener- 
ally straps  and  buttons.  Both  flat  and  raised  heels  are  sold,  the  former  being 
preferred  for  sports.  The  women's  come  in  many  shapes.  Prices  vary  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  design;  the  cheapest  quality,  supplied  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  costs  c.i.f.  and  duty-paid  Jamaica  about  3s.  6d.  per  pair.  Crepe 
rubber  soles  are  popular  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but  these  are  more 
expensive,  as  also  are  many  kinds  of  sports  shoes  with  rubber  soles  and  uppers 
made  of  kid,  buckskin,  or  other  leather  which  are  on  the  market,  and  which 
command  a  small  trade.  These  come  in  various  colours,  a  favourite  combina- 
tion being  tan  and  white;  England  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal 
countries  of  supply.  Retail  prices  are  from  7s.  upwards;  the  better  grades  cost 
from  25s.  to  35s.  Cheap  leather  shoes  with  Uskide  soles  are  also  brought  in 
from  those  countries,  and  command  a  fair  business;  they  can  be  bought  in  the 
retail  stores  for  as  low  as  6s.  per  pair.  The  growing  popularity  of  golf  has 
increased  the  demand  for  golf  shoes,  which  are  supplied  by  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  kind  of  footwear  in  greatest  demand,  however,  is  the  ordi- 
nary cheap  white  canvas  rubber-soled  shoe,  which  hitherto  has  been  purchased 
chiefly  from  Canada,  with  smaller  quantities  from  England,  the  United  States, 
and  some  other  countries. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Japanese  manufacturers  have  man- 
aged to  secure  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  trade  in  cheap  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  on  account  of  their  much  lower  quotations.  They  export  to 
Jamaica  (so  far)  only  the  cheaper  grades,  which,  though  inferior  in  finish  to  the 
Canadian  and  American,  are  nearly  50  per  cent  lower  in  c.i.f.  cost,  and  appear 
to  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  Japanese  shoes  of  this  type  have  recently 
been  sold  to  dealers  for  as  low  as  Is.  6d.  per  pair  c.i.f.  Jamaica,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  offset  the  slightly  higher  customs  duty  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as 
against  15  per  cent  on  Canadian  shoes)  which  they  pay.  During  the  past  three 
months  Canada's  trade  in  rubber-soled  shoes  with  Jamaica  has  suffered  a  notable 
decline  on  this  account. 


All  shoes  are  imported  in  individual  cardboard  boxes.  Canadian,  American 
and  English  exporters  usually  put  from  24  to  36  boxes  in  a  wooden  case  for 
shipment;  the  Japanese  put  100  boxes,  and  sometimes  more,  doubtless  to  reduce 
handling  charges,  and  also  perhaps  because  it  takes  a  fairly  long  time  for  ship- 
ments from  Japan  to  reach  Jamaica. 


Shoes  are  distributed  by  large  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  in  Kingston, 
who  sell  to  the  smaller  storekeepers  in  the  country  districts.  The  principal  manu- 
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facturers  have  resident  agents  in  Kingston,  who  regularly  canvass  the  trade,  and 
who  also  take  orders  from  urban  and  rural  retailers.  Much  of  the  retail  shoe 
trade  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  Syrians,  and  job  lots  are  frequently  bought 
at  auctions  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  quote  c.i.f.;  Canadian 
and  American  prices  are  usually  f.o.b. 

THE  PROSPECT 

If  present  circumstances  persist,  Canadian  firms  will  probably  lose  a  great 
deal  of  the  business  to  Japanese  shippers.  In  the  period  January  1  to  February 
28,  1931,  there  were  entered  at  the  port  of  Kingston  only  (through  which,  how- 
ever, about  nine-tenths  of  the  colony's  total  import  trade  normally  passes) ,  342 
dozen  pairs  of  Canadian  origin  valued  at  £682,  and  266  dozen  pairs  of  Japanese 
origin  valued  at  £337.  It  is  known  that  there  have  since  been  further  and  con- 
siderable importations  from  Japan.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1930,  were  3,876  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £7,176,  all  of 
which  were  Canadian. 

-  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  account  of  the  heavy  fall  in  the  cost  of  leather  foot- 
wear during  the  past  year  or  so  the  demand  for  rubber  shoes  has  greatly  declined. 
The  waitress,  laundress  or  housemaid  now  prefers  to  spend  her  seven  or  eight 
shillings  on  an  attractive-looking  leather  shoe,  which,  though  perhaps  not  so 
lasting  as  one  with  rubber  soles,  suits  her  fancy  better.  Men's  leather  boots 
and  shoes  are  likewise  now  being  retailed  in  Jamaica  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  The  present  trend  is  shown  at  a  glance 
by  the  figures  covering  the  importation  of  leather  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
into  Jamaica  in  the  calendar  years  1929  and  1930,  those  of  leather  number- 
ing 41,341  dozen  pairs  in  the  former  year  and  57,019  in  the  latter,  and  those  of 
rubbei  22,346  pairs  and  15,818  dozen  pairs  respectively. 

The  imports  of  rubber  shoes  during  1930  were  less  in  volume  than  in  any 
year  since  1926;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  in  popular  taste 
will  be  at  least  equally  as  marked  in  1931.  Although  the  very  small  quantity 
brought  into  the  port  of  Kingston  during  January  and  February  last  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  correct  gauge  of  the  whole  year's  business,  it  shows  what  the 
tendency  is.  But  it  is  also  in  some  measure  due  to  the  appearance  on  the 
market  of  the  cheap  Japanese  shoe,  the  extraordinarily  low  cost  of  which  has 
caused  dealers  to  hold  off  buying  from  other  sources,  and  to  wait  to  see  what 
Japan  will  be  able  to  do  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  INDIA  IN  1930 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian  currency.    To  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
value  in  Canadian  dollars,  divide  by  3.] 

Calcutta,  April  16,  1931. — The  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  have  recently  published  the  returns  covering  the  trade  of 
India  for  the  year  1930.  According  to  these  figures  the  grand  total  of  imports, 
exports,  and  re-exports  of  merchandise  during  the  year  amounted  to  Rs. 4,420,- 
000,000  as  against  Rs.5,780,000,000  in  1929  and  Rs.4,260,000,000  in  the  pre-war 
year  J  913.  Imports  of  private  merchandise  were  valued  at  Rs.  1,850,000 ,000  — 
a  loss  of  aproximately  Rs. 640,000,000  from  the  figures  of  1929 — while  exports 
of  Indian  produce  fell  by  Rs.700,000,000  to  Rs.2,520,000,000,  and  re-exports  of 
foreign  merchandise  by  Rs.20,000,000  to  Rs.50,000,000. 

imports  of  treasure  on  private  and  Government  account  amounted,  as  in 
1929,  to  Rs.290,000,000,  but  exports  thereof  declined  bv  Rs.l  0,000,000  to  Rs.40,- 
000,000.  Imports  of  gold  bullion  fell  by  Rs.10,000,000  to  Rs.70,000,000,  while  that 
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of  sovereigns  and  of  other  gold  coin  fell  slightly,  standing  at  about  Rs.90,000,000. 
[mports  of  silver  rose  from  Rs. 120,000,000  to  Rs. 130,000,000,  while  the  face  value 
of  currency  notes  imported  in  1930  was  Rs. 2,400,000  as  compared  with  Rs.800,- 
000  in  1929. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country,  inclusive  of  merchandise  and 
treasure,  declined  by  Rs.1,370,000,000  from  Rs^.6,090,000,000  in  1929.  On  the 
whole,  the  import  trade  during  the  year  was  very  unsatisfactory,  showing  a  drop 
of  26  per  cent  in  value,  all  the  maritime  provinces  without  exception  recording 
considerable  decreases.  The  declines  in  the  respective  provinces'  shares  were: 
Bengal  I  Rs.257,700,000) ,  Bombay  (Rs.229,000,000) ,  Sind  (Rs. 74, 200,000 ) , 
Madras  ( Rs.45,000,000) ,  and  Burma  (Rs.32,400,000) .  This  all-round  decline 
was  due  principally  to  the  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  of  cotton  piece  goods,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  declared  value  of  almost  all  commodities,  while  in  the  case 
of  Bengal  and  Bombay  the  position  was  aggravated  on  account  of  smaller 
importations  of  wheat,  sugar,  iron  and  steel. 

Export  trade  also  showed  a  sharp  falling  off,  unprecedented  in  recent  years, 
and  a  general  depression  affected  all  the  maritime  provinces  with  the  exception 
of  Burma,  which  increased  her  share  by  Rs. 30,300,000  as  a  result  of  larger  ship- 
ment of  rice.  Exports  from  Bengal  dropped  by  Rs.428,700,000,  chiefly  due  to 
a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  lac,  tea,  and  raw  jute,  but  also  to  the  unusually 
low  prices  generally  prevailing,  particularly  for  jute  manufactures.  Exports 
from  Bombay  declined  by  Rs. 165,000,000  due  to  reduced  shipments  of  seeds 
and  food  grains  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  a  fall  in  the  A^alue  of  raw  cotton.  The 
shares  of  Sind  and  Madras  in  the  export  trade  also  declined  by  Rs. 60,000,000 
and  Rs. 948,000,000  respectively,  as  a  result  of  reduced  shipments  of  wheat  and 
raw  cotton  in  the  case  of  Sind,  and  of  tanned  hides,  skins,  and  groundnuts  in 
that  of  Madras. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Under  all  categories  the  import  trade  of  1930  recorded  decreases.  Com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year  the  value  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  imported 
fell  by  Rs. 147,300,000  to  Rs.312,700,000  on  account  of  smaller  arrivals  of  wheat 
and  sugar.  In  spite  of  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  import  of  raw  cotton 
(Rs. 10,400.000) ,  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  declined 
by  Rs.6,600,000  and  amounted  to  Rs.222,800,000.  However,  the  largest  decrease 
in  imports  was  recorded  under  the  heading  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 
factured—Rs.  1,752,300,000  as  against  Rs.l, 273,500,000— due  to  a  reduction  in 
the  demand  for  textile  manufactures,  metals,  machinery,  and  hardware.  Imports 
of  living  animals  fell  by  Rs. 800,000,  while  parcel  post  values  showed  a  decline 
of  Rs.4,700,000. 

In  1930  imports  of  piece  goods  totalled  1,254,000,000  yards  valued  at 
Rs.299,300,000— a  decrease  of  65,000,000  yards  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.215r 
200,000  in  value  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  the  cotton  piece  goods 
trade  in  the  white  varieties,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  supplies  from  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  in  quantity  and  value  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
boycott,  on  the  other  hand  Japan  increased  her  supplies  from  9,000,000  yards 
in  1929  to  26,000,000  yards  in  1930. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  year  amounted  to  699,000  tons 
(Rs. 126,800,000)  as  compared  with  1,071,000  tons  (Rs. 188,500,000)  in  1929. 
The  value  of  machinery  and  millwork  fell  by  Rs.20,000,000  to  Rs.160,000,000. 

Importation  of  Russian  oil  in  large  quantities  accounted  for  an  increase 
in  the  receipts  of  kerosene,  which  amounted  to  108,000,000  gallons  (Rs.59,- 
200,000)  as  compared  with  103,000,000  gallons  (Rs.56,500,000)  in  1929.  Sup- 
plies from  Persia  also  showed  a  slight  increase,  while  those  from  the  United 
States,  Borneo,  and  Georgia  declined. 

Under  the  heading  of  grains,  pulse,  and  flour  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  wheat,  which  fell  from  710,000  tons  (Rs.100.000.000) 
to  191,000  tons  (Rs.25,000,000). 
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The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  was  fewer  by  7,015  and  totalled  12,017, 
to  which  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Italy  contributed  3,205, 
4,621,  and  931  as  compared  with  3,721,  11,138,  and  1,199  respectively  in  the 
preceding  year.  Canada — which  is  included  in  these  returns  in  the  United 
States  total — was  the  only  country  which  increased  its  sales — 2,833  cars  in 
1930  compared  with  2,425  in  1929. 

Other  principal  articles  showing  decreases  were:  canned  and  bottled  pro- 
visions (Rs.4,300,000) ;  precious  stones  (Rs.4,900,000)  ;  cigarettes  (Rs.5,400,- 
000);  glass  and  glassware  (Rs.7,200,000) ;  and  hardware  (Rs.l  1, 500,000) . 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Turning  to  exports,  the  outstanding  feature  was  shrinkage  of  shipments  of 
jute,  raw  and  manufactured,  the  value  of  the  total  having  fallen  from  Rs.S30,- 
000,000  to  Rs.530,000,000.  Raw  jute  dropped  from  857,000  tons  (Rs.300,- 
000,000)  to  626,000  tons  (Rs.155,000,000) ,  both  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom having  curtailed  considerablv  their  imports  from  this  country.  Exports 
of  gunny  bags  fell  from  504,000,000  (Rs. 220,000,000)  to  480,000,000  (Rs.170,- 
000,000).  The  number  of  bags  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  Chile, 
and  Cuba  fell  considerably;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Java,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  cheaper  prices,  increased  their  purchases.  Shipments  of  gunny  cloth 
dropped  in  quantity  by  233,000,000  yards  to  1,408,000,000  yards,  and  in  value 
by  Rs  110,000,000  to  Rs.200,000,000.  The  United  States  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  took  approximately  100,000,000  yards  each  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  stimulus  of  favourable  world  prices,  exports 
of  Indian  cotton  gained  in  volume  from  702,000  tons  (Rs.660,000,000)  to 
727,000  tons  (Rs. 550,000,000) .  China  continued  to  increase  her  requirements 
—from  82,000  tons  in  1929  to  124,000  tons  in  1930.  There  were  also  increased 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain;  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  curtailed  their  purchases. 

There  was  a  further  expansion  in  exports  of  rice,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
wheat,  which  amounted  to  194,000  tons  (Rs. 19,300,000)  as  compared  with 
14,000  tons  (Rs.2,400,000)  in  1929.  In  1930  the  United  Kingdom  took  173,000 
tons  of  wheat  from  India. 

Hides  and  skins  registered  decreased  shipments.  Raw  hides  declined  from 
57,600  tons  (Rs.87,600,000)  to  48,900  tons  (Rs.61,200,000)  and  the  tanned  varie- 
ties from  20,400  tons  (Rs.79,500,000)  to  19,400  tons  (Rs.68,600,000) . 

MARKET  FOR  HIDES  AND  SKINS  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  April  23,  1931. — Due  to  the  development  of  the  tanning  and  leather 
industries  in  Japan,  the  demand  for  hides  and  skins  has — over  a  period  of  years 
and  without  reference  to  the  recent  depressed  conditions — shown  considerable 
expansion.  According  to  the  statistics  available,  the  products  of  the  tanning 
industry  in  1928  were  valued  at  $26,682,450,  while  in  1929  they  totalled 
$12,188,129.  The  fall  in  value  of  the  total  output  was  due  primarily  to  lower 
prices  prevailing  in  this  market.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1928, 
2,233,537  cow-  and  horse-hides  were  prepared  as  against  1,813,502  in  1929. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  horses  is  relatively  small  in  Japan,  amounting 
^according  to  the  latest  figures)  to  1,488,240  cattle  and  1,490,360  horses; 
slaughterings  average  340,000  cows  and  75,000  horses  each  year.    The  tanning 
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industry  in  Japan  is  thus  chiefly  dependent  on  outside  sources  of  supply  for  raw 
materials. 

The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  Japan  for  the  last  two  years  were  as 
follows:  — 

1930  1929 
Piculs  (132  Lb.)      $      Piculs  (132  Lb.)  $ 

Cow  and  buffalo   198,554       3,635,165       229.453  5,296,325 

Others   38,174         722,131         49,328  1,110,510 

Total   236,728       4,357,297       278,781  6,406,835 

While  these  figures  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  value,  the  quantities 
imported  show  only  a  small  decrease. 

According  to  sources  of  supply,  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins  for  the  last 
ten  years  were  as  follows: — 

1930  1929 
Piculs  (132  Lb.)      $      Piculs  (132  Lb.)  $ 


China   113,105  1,827,507  143,737  3,195,329 

Kwantung  Province   16,511  324.544  14,057  368.374 

British  India   224  5.974  4,938  37.408 

Great  Britain  ..'   1,362  225.112  16.329  505.850 

United  States   59,885  1,236,184  77.160  1,864.246 

Australia   3,542  150.833  6.268  173.934 

Other   30,556  587,141  16,292  261.693 


The  above  figures  show  the  importance  of  China  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  not  given  in  these  statistics,  but  Canadian  trade 
figure^  indicate  that  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  skins  to  Japan  in  1928  amounted 
to  9,278  cwt.  valued  at  $202,616,  and  in  1929  to  9,612  cwt.  valued  at  $149,691. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  largest  demand  in  this  country  is  for  cattle 
and  buffalo  hides.  Small  quantities  of  kip  skins  and  calf  skins,  however,  are  also 
imported.  These  skins  are  used  for  miscellaneous  products;  at  present  the  market 
is  very  dull  due  to  weak  demand.  The  smaller  tanning  companies  which  use 
most  of  these  hides  are  also  having  considerable  difficulty  in  competing  with 
foreign  leather  which  is  at  present  being  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  market  for  pickled  sheep  skins.  These  at  present  are  principally 
supplied  from  New  Zealand,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  market  price  of  pickled 
sheep  skins — skins  not  less  than  3  pounds  each  in  the  pickled  state — is  about 
$9  per  dozen  landed  in  Japan. 

Cattle  hides  are  in  much  better  demand,  though  prices  at  present  are  also 
extremely  low  and  competition  is  very  keen.  The  prices  of  these  hides  landed  in 
Japan  are  approximately  as  follows  at  the  present  time: — 

Dry  salted  cow  hides  (20-30  lbs.  weight),  per  132  lbs   $14  00 

First  grade  cow  hides,  per  132  lbs   15  00 

Third  grade  cow  hides,  per  132  lbs  $12.00  to      12  50 

The  chief  use  of  cattle  hides  is  for  the  manufacture  of  belting.  The  Nit  a 
leather  belt  manufacturing  company  and  the  Hikaku  Kaisha  Limited,  the  largest 
firms  in  this  business  in  Japan,  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  imports.  The 
former  company  do  their  own  buying,  usually  sending  their  agents  abroad  to 
place  orders;  the  latter  buy  through  the  Okura  Trading  Company,  with  which 
they  are  closely  connected. 

While  the  market  in  Japan  for  hides  and  skins  has  been  one  of  curtailed 
demand  and  low  prices  during  the  past  year,  with  an  improvement  in  business 
conditions  demand  and  prices  should  improve  in  view  of  the  development  of  the 
tanning  industry  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  lack  of  domestic  supplies 
of  raw  materials. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PALESTINE  ORANGE  TRADE 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Customs,  Excise  and 
Trade,  Palestine,  there  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in  the  export  trade  in 
oranges,  the  total  for  last  year  being  2,857,041  cases,  as  compared  with  1,722,078 
cases  in  1929.  Oranges  are  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  Palestine 
export  trade,  and  the  prices  realized  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  satisfactory,  due  particularly  to  better  regulated  shipments,  although 
the  late  arrival  of  Spanish  oranges  on  the  English  market  was  also  a  favour- 
able factor  for  oranges  from  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  market,  but  Germany  comes  next, 
and  tne  Scandinavian  countries  are  now  offering  another  market  which  is  grow- 
ing in  importance.  A  moderate  amount  of  orange  planting  took  place  in  Pales- 
tine during  the  year,  and  fairly  considerable  areas  were  planted  at  Gaza.  The 
present  crop,  however,  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  season. 

A  severe  blow  to  the  Palestine  orange  trade  was  the  increase  in  Egypt  of 
the  import  duty  on  oranges  to  a  prohibitive  rate.  The  loss  of  this  market  will 
badly  affect  the  orange  trade,  as  all  windfalls  were  exported  to  Egypt,  no  other 
market  being  open  owing  to  the  condition  of  that  quality  of  fruit.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  there  is  room  for  hope  in  the  fact  that  satisfactory  progress 
is  being  made  by  a  factory  in  Palestine  which  is  manufacturing  orange  and 
lemon  juice,  and  that  new  buildings  are  being  erected  by  the  owners. 


LAID-UP   SHIPPING   TONNAGE  SITUATION 

The  figures  for  laid-up  tonnage  are  steadily  getting  worse  for  most  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  for  the  British,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  counting  numbers  only,  the  Norwegian  figures  have  decreased  consider- 
ably, and  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  result  will  be  shown  for  Greece,  says 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  In  each  case  it  appears  to  be  the  tramp' 
steamers  that  have  come  out  of  the  waiting  list,  for  though  there  is  little  enough 
improvement  shown  in  the  level  of  freights  the  persistent  slump  has  sent  more 
and  more  tramp  steamers  into  retirement,  easing  the  supply  of  tonnage  and 
giving  the  most  cheaply  run  ships  the  advantage. 

The  truth  is  that  the  laid-up  figures  are  no  longer  quite  the  indication  of 
the  shipping  situation  that  they  were  some  years  ago,  for  nowadays  there  are 
all  sorts  of  other  considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  One  is 
the  increasing  tendency  since  the  war  to  build  cargo  liners  instead  of  tramps, 
and  with  them  to  catch  more  and  more  of  the  trades  which  were  normally  asso- 
ciated with  bulk  cargoes.  These  cargo  liners  run  to  schedule  as  long  as  they 
can  possibly  be  kept  at  work,  so  that  they  are  kept  out  of  the  laid-up  list  when 
they  are  only  carrying  a  fraction  of  their  proper  cargo  and  when,  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  tramp  would  certainly  be  laid  up. 

Now  that  things  are  so  bad  there  is  a  tendency  to  swing  back  to  the  employ- 
ment of  tramp  steamers  again  in  certain  trades.  Not  in  all,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  very  precise  business  of  collecting  cargoes  has  been  treated 
very  much  more  scientifically  of  recent  years.  But  in  certain  businesses  where 
the  shippers  greatly  preferred  parcels  only  a  short  time  ago  they  are  now  look- 
ing for  tramps,  provided  they  can  be  chartered  at  a  very  low  rate.  Which  gives 
an  excellent  chance  to  the  Norwegians,  Greeks,  and  other  countries  which  main- 
tain low  running  costs. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

South  African  Flour  Restrictions 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Gazette  No.  1939,  of  April  15, 
1931,  contains  the  text  of  the  Flour  and  Meal  Importation  Restriction  Act, 
1931.  reading  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Minister  of  Finance  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  prohibit, 
control,  or  regulate  the  importation  into  the  Union  of  wheaten  flour  and  wheaten  meal,  or 
any  class  of  wheaten  flour  or  wheaten  meal. 

2  The  Minister  of  Finance  may  make  all  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  prohibition,  control,  or  regulation  imposed  under 
section  1. 

3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Flour  and  Meal  Importation  Restriction  Act,  1931. 

Gazettfi  No.  1940,  of  April  16,  implemented  this  measure  by  the  following 
notice: — 

1.  No  person  shall  import  any  wheaten  flour  or  wheaten  meal  into  the  Union  without 
a  permit  in  writing  therefor  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

2.  Applications  in  writing  for  such  permits  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  P.O.  Box  376,  Pretoria,  and  shall  contain  the  following  particulars: — 

(a)  The  quantity,  description,  grade  or  quality,  and  purchase  price  of  the  flour  or  meul 
to  be  imported,  including  freight  and  insurance; 

(b)  the  country  of  origin  and  port  of  shipment  of  the  flour  or  meal; 

Kc)  the  port  of  landing  and  the  place  of  destination  in  the  Union  of  the  flour  or  meal; 

(d)  the  purpose  for  which  the  flour  or  meal  is  to  be  used; 

(e)  the  quantities  of  the  same  class  of  flour  or  meal  imported  by  the  applicant  during 
each  of  the  three  calendar  years  prior  to  his  application  and  during  the  current 
year  up  to  the  date  of  his  application; 

(/)  the  separate  quantities  of  other  classes  of  flour  or  meal  including  Union-milled 

flour  or  meal  used  by  him  during  the  same  periods;  and 
(g)  the  proportions  of  Union-milled  flour  or  meal  and  the  flour  or  meal  to  be  imported, 

if  it  is  required  for  blending. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =  10-2382;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 
TARIFF  LAWr  OF   MARCH   28,  1931 

Hamburg,  May  6,  1931. — A  German  tariff  law  was  passed  on  March  28, 
1931,  which  extended  until  March  31,  1932,  the  authority  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  tariff  law  of  April  15,  1930,  to  regulate  the  customs  duties  on 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  in  using 
this  authority  the  Government  must  prevent  an  increase  of  bread  prices  above 
the  average  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  tariff  law  of  March  28,  1931,  also  grants  to  the  Government  the 
authority  to  regulate  up  to  March  31,  1932,  the  customs  duties  on  all  items  in 
section  1  of  the  German  customs  tariff,  applicable  to  agrarian  products,  in  the 
case  of  urgent  economic  necessity.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  up 
to  March  31,  1932,  to  bring  commercial  treaties  provisionally  into  effect  and 
subject  only  to  later  ratification  by  the  legislature. 

The  tariff  law  of  March  28,  1931,  requires  the  Government  to  endeavour 
by  the  means  within  its  power  to  overcome  the  spread  between  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  and  the  prices  of  other  products.  In  case  the  official 
index  number  for  food  products  exceeds  the  figure  133  for  more  than  four 
months,  the  customs  duties  on  these  products  are  to  be  lowered  until  the  index 
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number  falls  below  that  point.  Should  a  change  in  Government  occur,  any 
duties  fixed  in  accordance  with  this  law  are  to  become  void  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Government,  in  so  far  as  the  new 
rates  are  not  bound  by  commercial  treaties. 

The  new  tariff  law  also  authorized  the  Government  to  extend  the  import 
bond  system  to  the  export  of  wood. 


DECREE  OF  APRIL  30,  1931 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  tariff  law  the  Government  have  issued  a  decree 
of  April  30,  1931,  increasing  the  rates  of  customs  duty  on  oats,  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  lupines  and  vetches,  and  newly  regulating  the  duties  on  live  hogs,  geese, 
meat,  poultry  and  raw  cocoa  beans.  The  following  table  compares  the  new 
and  former  duties  on  certain  of  these  products: — 

New  Duty         Former  Duty 
Product  R.M.  per  100  Kg.  R.M.  per  100  Kg. 

Oats   16.00  12.00 

Edible  beans   8.00  4.00 

Edible  peas   20.00  15.00 

Fodder  peas   8.00  4.00 

Lentils — 

Cleaned,  sorted   8.00  4.00 

Other  •   6.00  4.00 

Fodder  beans,  lupines,  vetches   5.00  2.50 

The  increased  duties  on  oats  and  edible  peas  came  into  force  on  May  3, 
1931,  and  the  other  increased  duties  become  effective  on  May  10,  1931. 

The  decree  of  April  30,  1931,  also  provides  that  up  to  October  31,  1931, 
the  duty  on  live  hogs  will  be  R.M.  40  per  100  kg.  live  weight  instead  of  R.M. 
27  per  100  kg.  live  weight.  Up  to  the  above  date  the  duties  of  R.M.  45,  R.M. 
60  and  R.M.  120  per  100  kg.  respectively  on  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  meat  simply 
prepared  and  meat  prepared  for  fine  table  use,  are  to  be  increased  to  R.M. 
55,  R.M.  80,  and  R.M.  150.  The  decree  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  undressed  poultry  from  R.M.  45  to  R.M.  55  per  100  kg.  Increased  duties 
on  live  geese  are  also  provided  for  during  the  period  from  October  16  to  March 
31.  All  these  other  tariff  changes  introduced  by  the  decree  of  April  30,  1931, 
come  into  force  on  May  10,  1931. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  WHEAT  DUTY 


The  Government  have  met  the  situation  created  by  the  growing  shortage 
of  supplies  of  domestic  wheat  and  the  threatened  increase  in  bread  prices  by 
not  altering  the  wheat  duty  or  lowering  the  compulsory  milling  percentage 
for  domestic  wheat,  but  by  stipulating  that  the  mills  may  import  certain  quan- 
tities of  foreign  wheat  at  the  reduced  duty  of  R.M.  20  per  100  kg.  instead  of 
at  the  present  duty  of  R.M.  25  per  100  kg.  A  decree  issued  on  May  6,  1931, 
provides  that  the  duty  On  wheat  and  spelt  for  the  production  of  flour  will  be 
reduced  to  R.M.  20  per  100  kg.  for  those  mills  which  in  the  quarter  April  to 
June,  1930,  milled  foreign  wheat  or  spelt  and  for  a  quantity  amounting  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign  wheat  and  spelt  which 
they  ground  in  the  above  period.  This  regulation  is  to  remain  in  force  only 
until  June  15,  1931,  and  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  regulations  for  the  compulsory 
milling  of  domestic  wheat,  which  provide  that  the  mills  shall  grind  domestic 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
ground  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  crop  year.  The  mills  will  be  com- 
pelled to  extend  to  the  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  the  above  reduction  in  the 
wheat  duty  in  the  form  of  a  corresponding  reduction  in  flour  prices.  The  above 
decree  comes  into  force  on  May  15,  1931. 
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Import  Control  of  Fur-bearing  Animals  in  Denmark 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  April  27,  1931,  that  on  February  28  the  Danish  Rigsdag  passed  a  law  to 
control  and  regulate  the  import  of  living  animals,  and  on  March  31  regulations 
to  control  the  imports  of  fur-bearing,  animals  in  accordance  with  this  law  were 
approved.  Copies  of  the  regulations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  referred  to  by  interested  Canadian  firms 
(quote  file  No.  15760). 

As  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  importation  of  muskrats  is  prohibited. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  16 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  16,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  May  9,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: —  ,  „  . 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  9 

May  16 

A  iiotri  n 

SspIi  1 1 1 1  no* 

.  1407 

$  .1413 

$  .1409 

o 

(T  l  iityi 

.  1390 

.1391 

i  ono 
.  lovo 

9 

1-4  1  1  I  (Yl  VI  1 

Lev 

.0072 

.  0072 

.  0073 

(  irzc*o\\ n<a1nvji  lei  n 

ELrone 

.  u/yo 

none 

4 

.2680 

.  2680 

a 
u 

 Markka 

.  0252 

.  0252 

.0252 

.  0392 

.  0391 

.  0391 

o 

£ 

.  2382 

.  Z6r>6 

O 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4 . 8666 

4.8662 

4.8688 

94 
Z2 

Q 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  

.  4020 

.4021 

.4019 

o 
6 

1749 

.1745 

.1751 

0$ 

Italy   

!o526 

.0523 

.0524 

5§ 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5* 

.2680 

.2679 

.2680 

4 

1.0805 

.  0455 

.0455 

7* 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

8 

.1007 

.1020 

6 

.2680 

.2682 

.2684 

3 

.1930 

.  192S 

.1929 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0009 

u 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3176 

.3134 

.1196 

.0670 

.0675 

Chile  

.1217 

.1206 

.1211 

9 

.9733 

.9678 

.9684 

7 

.4985 

.4743 

* 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2826 

.2827 

7 

.1930 

.1675 

.1701 

1.0342 

.6352 

.  6355 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993' 

.9993 

..   ..  ..Dollar 

.2445 

.2420 

.3650 

.3626 

.3628 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4941 

.4944 

5.11 

.4020 

.4019 

.4015 

 Tael 

.3116 

:3077 

,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4401 

.4401 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5614 

.5617 

 $1 

 %\ 

1.0013  1 

.002%2— 1.012%2 

1.002%2— 1. 

013%2  — 

 $J 

4.8666 

4 . 8643 

4.8695 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013  1 

.0021/&$— 1;012%2 

1  .  0023&2— 1 . 

013^32  — 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.943 

4.9910 

4.9937 

*  No  quotation. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bave 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  ibe  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mart's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie.  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commfrce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1757.  Evaporated  Apples. — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  desire  agency  for  evaporated 
apples. 

175S.  Apples;  Flour;  and  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  evporters  of  fresh  apples,  wheat  flour,  codfish,  and  smoked  herrings,  on  a  com- 
mission basis  only. 

1759.  Codfish.-— Agent  in  Seville  dealing  in  colonial  products  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish. 

1760.  Codfish. — Agent  in  Seville  dealing  in  colonial  products  desires  to  import  Cana- 
dian cod 

1761.  Lobsters. — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  desire  agency  for  Canadian  lobsters. 

1762.  Sxlmon. — Antwerp  firm  of  importers  desire  agency  for  canned  salmon. 

1763.  Grain. — Wheat  importers  in  Malta  desire  connection  for  Manitoba  wheat,  feed- 
ing wheats,  barley,  and  other  grains. 

1764.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  connections  in  the  grain  trade,  wish, 
to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  grain  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

1765.  Maple  Bread  Boards. — A  London  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
mills  who  are  able  to  offer  for  export  regular  supplies  of  maple  bread  boards  according  to 
illustration?  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1766.  Rubber  Raincoats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  are  interested  in  establishing 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  raincoats. 

1767.  Automatic  Oil  Burners. — An  engineering  firm  in  the  North  of  England  wish  to 
act  as  agents  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  automatic  oil  burners.  C.i.f.  Liverpool  quota- 
tions. 

1768.  Adhesive  Tape.— A  North  of 'England  distributing  house  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  quotations  on  adhesive  tape  for  use  in  electrical  work. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Duchess  of  York,  June  10— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  May  25;  Grey  County,  June  11;  Hada  Countv,  June 
20— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  May  30;  Salacia,  June  13— both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;   Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  June  27. 

To  Belfast.— Fanad  Head,  May  30;  Carrigan  Head,  June  14;  Torr  Head,  June  25— 
all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen.— Hagen,  June  4;  Bochum,  June  18— both  Hamburg-American  and  North 
German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  June  16. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Korsholm,  May  30;  Topdalsfjord,  about  June  13 
—both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line  (also  accept  cargo  for  Baltic  States). 

7  .)  Dublin. —  Kenbane  Head,  June  12;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  24— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  June  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  June  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
June  .*) ;    Letitia,  June  19 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  June  4;  Montrose,  June  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen, 
June  1;    Bochum,  June  18 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Kings  County,  May  25;  Hada  County,  June  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  5;  Montclare, 
June  12;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  191 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  29  and  June 
26;  Andania,  June  12 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  May  30  and  June  27;  Laurentic, 
June  6;   Doric,  June  20 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  May  29;  Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Beaverhill,  June  12 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Aurania,  May  29;  Ausonia,  June  5;  Ascania,  June  12;  Alaunia,  June  19 — all 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  28;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  4;  Man- 
chester Prcducer,  June  11;   Manchester  Brigade,  June  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  29;  Cairnesk,  June  12;  Cairnross,  June  26 — 
all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  June  15;   Lista,  June  30 — both  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  May  24;  Vallarsa,  June  9;  Valsavoia. 
June  15 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St., Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  May  30;   Champlain,  June  13 — both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  May 
29  ana  Jure  26;  Lady  Somers,  June  6;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor 
accept  Belize  cargo),  June  12;  Lady  Rodney,  June  20 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  jSi.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  June  1;  Marie  Horn. 
June  16 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National  SS.,  June  27. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — 'Calgary,  May  25;  Cochrane,  June  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — 'Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National  SS.,  June  19. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfound  land-Canada  SS.,  May 
28  and  June  11  and  25;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  May  30  and  June  13  (also  calls  at 
Charlottetown,  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  May  27  and  June  10;  North  Voyageur.  June  1 
and  15— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  6;   Newfoundland,  June  23 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Maryland,  Leyland  Line,  June  15: 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  8  and  22  (also 
calls  at  Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  and  Port  Union)  ;  Rosalind. 
May  26  and  June  9;  Nerissa,  June  2  and  16 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia. 
June  6;  Newfoundland,  June  23 — both  Furness  Line;  Farnorth,  May  26;  Sambro,  June  3 
— both  Farquhar  Line  (also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  26;  Lady  Drake,  June  9; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— ^Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges'. 
June  4;   Champlain,  June  18 — both  Canadian  National. 

To'  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  June  1  and  29;  Cathcart,  June  15 — both  Canadian 
National 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  May  27  and  June  24;  Calabria,  June  10 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn.  June  6;  Marie  Horn. 
June  21 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 
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From  Quebec 

■  To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  30;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  6;  Empress 
of  France,  June  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SIS.,  June  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — (Lady  Drake,  June  2;  Lady  Nelson,  June  16 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  May  25;  Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at 
Osaka),  June  27 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai)  ; 
Tyndarein.  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  16  (also  calls  at  Miike  and  Hongkong)  ;  Bellingham, 
May  25;  Shelton  (also  calls  at  Hongkong),  June  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 
(also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  June  3;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  June  20; 
Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  July  5< — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Heian  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  May  28  (does  not  call  at  Manila);  Grays  Harbour,  June  10;  Olympia,  July 
10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at 
Shanghai) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  25;  Hiye  Maru,  July  9 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at 
Hongkong) . 

To  Shanghai. — Santa  Clara  Valley,  Austral  ian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  May  29. 
To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line, 
June  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  27;  Monowai,  June  24 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — Bullaren,  May;  a  steamer,  June — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  15. 

To  Auckland.  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa  (also  calls  at  Papeete, 
Napier,  and  New  Plymouth),  June  2;  Waihemo  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dun- 
edin), July  2 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

,To  Brisbane,  Sydmey,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka,  July— both  Transatlantic  iSS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam,. — Loch  Katrine,  May  24;  Damsterdyk,  June  7; 
Narenta,  June  21;   Delftdyk,  July  8— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  June  2;  Portland,  June  21;  Tacoma, 
July  10 — all  Ham  burg- American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  June  16;   Annie  Johnson,  July  4 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Feltre,  June 
15;  Duchess  d'Aosta,  July  5— both  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Brimanger,  June  12;  Taranger,  July  12 — both  Westfal^Larsen  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  June  9;  Wisconsin,,  June  30 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Saiitos. — West  Ivis,  May  26;  West  Camargo,  June 
2;  WTest  Ira,  June  20 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
June  23. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Fordefjord,  May  30;  Nord- 
pol,  about  June  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Hamilton,  Bermuda. — Nordkap,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd.,  June  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile:  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Meiico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New 
Zealand:  Peru:  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa:  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Trice  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    ( Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Prading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930;.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  ^ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E,  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  P»*Tsia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hergule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Ten-it ory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian., 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101, Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  tlhe  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— CJalle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States.  Pennsylvania ;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NETHERLANDS'   MARKET  FOR   FISH  MEAL 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  May  12,  1931. — Fish  meal  is  a  well-known  and  recognized 
article  in  the  Dutch  feedstuffs  trade.  The  consumption  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  increased 
consumption  will  extend  into  the  future. 

It  was  first  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway,  and  was  not 
unknown  as  long  ago  as  before  the  war;  but  it  was  not  until  1927  that  it  began 
to  be  employed  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  1928  it  was  for  the  first  time 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Dutch  trade  statistics.  Prior  to  that  date  it  was 
handicapped  through  a  widespread  belief  that  it  tainted  the  flesh  of  animals 
to  which  it  was  fed.  This  idea  passed  out  slowly,  and  while  even  yet  it  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  it  no  longer  acts  as  a  restricting  influence  on  the  general 
use  of  the  product. 

As  a  product  fish  meal  competes  with  meat  meal,  animal  meal  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  with  soya  bean  meal.  If  there  is  a  marked  price  advantage  in 
favour  of  these  three  products,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  use  of  all  fish 
meal  to  decline.  Its  consumption  has  been  assisted  hitherto  by  its  cheapness 
when  compared  with  meat  meal,  animal  meal  and  soya  bean  meal.  In  1930 
the  total  imports  of  fish  meal  were  approximately  21,030  metric  tons  in  com- 
parison with  2,731  metric  tons  of  meat  meal  and  12,854  metric  tons  of  animal 
meal. 
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As  far  as  competition  between  the  different  suppliers  of  fish  meal  is  con- 
eerned,  the  Canadian  product  must  compete  directly  with  the  same  article 
From  a  number  of  different  countries.  Norway  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  imports,  and  the  United  Kingdom  follows.  In  1930  Canada  occupied  third 
place,  having  displaced  the  United  States  which  had  previously  held  that 
position. 

Apart  from  those  four  countries,  there  are  also  imports  from  Germany, 
Sweden,  Belgium  and  Russia.  In  the  Dutch  statistics  Germany  is  credited 
with  fairly  substantial  quantities,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  is  of  actual  German  manufacture.  It  is  probably  Icelandic  and  Russian 
fish  meal  which  has  been  imported  via  Hamburg.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  of  fishmeal  into  Holland  during  the  years  1928,  1929  and  1930, 
from  the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 


Countries  of  Origin 

Total  

Germany  

Belgium  

Great  Britain.    .  . 

France  

United  States.    .  . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Denmark  

South  Africa .  . 
Canada  


1928 


Metric 

Tons 

$ 

11,873 

930,854 

1,461 

116.630 

567 

47.110 

2,466 

202.980 

7 

520 

530 

44,703 

3.146 

244,600 

314 

27.869 

15 

1,120 

63 

5,324 

2,170 

178.675 

1929 


Metric 

Tons 

$ 

15,074 

1.126.672 

1,460 

116,180 

19 

1,460 

2,855 

228,550 

2,458 

201,270 

5,559 

372,530 

248 

20.325 

99 

8,034 

17 

1.825 

2,245 

171,250 

1930 


Metric 

Tons 

$ 

21,030 

1,556,800 

1,952 

155,600 

5,422 

436,800 

2,298 

174,400 

7.700 

523.200 

455 

34,800 

2,595  189,600 


USES  OF  FISH  MEAL 

Fish  meal  is  employed  in  the  Netherlands  exclusively  as  a  feedstuff  for 
hogs  and  chickens.  It  has  never  been  employed  for  feeding  cattle  as  is  the 
case  in  Norway.  In  order  to  understand  its  importance,  some  reference  to  the 
Dutch  livestock  raising  industry  is  necessary.  The  Netherlands  is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  the  export  of  animals  and  animal  products,  including 
poultry  and  eggs,  amounted  to  $175,606,000  in  1930.  Chicken  and  hog  raising 
are  important  branches  of  agriculture  and,  as  intimated,  it  is  these  which  absorb 
practically  all  of  the  fish  and  meat  meal.  The  total  income  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  estimated  at  $48,000,000  per  annum,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
agricultural  production  of  the  country.  The  exportable  surplus  of  pigs  and 
pig  products  amounted  to  approximately  $32,753,000  in  1930,  or  nearly  19  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  all  live  animals  and  live  animal  products. 

Fish  meal  is  not  used  by  Dutch  agriculturists  in  its  raw  state,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  various  other  feedstuff's  in  many  different  ways.  There  are  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  produce  various  brands 
of  mixed  feedstuff's,  and  most  of  these  use  fish  meal  as  an  ingredient  in  at  least 
some  of  the  products.  It  is  also  employed  by  such  bodies  as  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive organizations  who  mix  their  own  feeds,  and  it  is  also  purchased  by  whole- 
sale and  retail  grain  and  feed  dealers,  who  employ  it  for  similar  purposes.  By 
way  of  example  the  following  will  show  the  ingredients  used  in  some  of  these 
feeds: — 

(1)  Fish  meal,  20  per  cent;  meat  meal,  10;  oatmeal,  16;  maize  gluten  meal.  27:  and  pol- 
lards of  wheat  or  rice  meal,  27  per  cent. 

(2)  Fish  meal,  5  per  cent;  yeast.  5;  cod  liver  oil,  1;  oatmeal,  10:  wheat  middlings;  20: 
wheat  pollards  or  rice  meal,  40;  ground  corn,  10;  and  malt  germs,  9  per  cent. 


TYPES  OF  FISH  MEAL  IN  DEMAND 

All  types  of  fish  meal  are  in  demand  in  the  Netherlands  as  long  as  the 
protein  content  is  sufficiently  large  and  the  oil  and  fat  constituents  are  corre- 
spondingly low  and  the  market  can  conform  to  the  other  requirements  of  the 
market. 
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There  are  very  many  types  and  varieties  offered.  The  following  remarks 
will  give  some  details  in  connection  with  the  more  important  of  these: — 

(1)  Norwegian  Fresh  Herring  Meal. — Norwegian  fresh  herring  meal  is 
manufactured  from  fresh  herrings  which  are  caught  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Its  greater  pressure  on  this  market  is  from 
August  to  January.  It  contains  65  to  75  per  cent  protein;  9  to  12  per  cent  fat, 
and  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  salt.  It  is  not  particularly  uniform  in  colour, 
coming  in  different  shades  of  brown,  but  buyers  in  the  case  of  this  material  do 
not  appear  to  put  so  much  stress  on  colour  as  they  do  in  other  instances.  Prices 
at  the  present  time  are  quoted  at  about  £14  per  metric  ton  c.i.f. 

(2)  Norwegian  Salt  Herring  Meal. — This  is  manufactured  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bergen  in  Norway  from  pickled  herrings  in  distinction  to  the 
fresh  fish.  As  long  as  supplies  last  this  is  offered  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It 
is  characterized  by  its  high  salt  content,  which  may  run  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10  per  cent.  It  contains  from  60  to  65  per  cent  protein  and  from  8  to  12  per 
cent  fat.  There  is  a  price  margin  between  it  and  fresh  herring  meal  in  favour 
of  the  latter  which  varies  from  approximately  £1  to  £3  per  ton.  It  has  recently 
been  reported  that  the  production  of  salt  herring  meal  has  been  syndicated  with 
a  view  to  stabilizing  prices  at  a  higher  level. 

(3)  English  and  Scotch  White  fish  Meal. — English  and  Scotch  whitefish 
meal  is  well  liked  by  Dutch  consumers,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  is  in 
the  greatest  demand.  It  is  produced  at  fishing  centres  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  certain  varieties  of  non-edible  fish  which  are  caught  in 
the  trawlers,  from  fish  scraps  and  offal.  It  is  much  lighter  in  appearance  than 
herring  meal  and  contains  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  protein,  and  a  maximum 
of  5  per  cent  fat  and  6  per  cent  salt. 

(4)  Norwegian  Cod  Meal. — While  Norwegian  cod  meal  is  popular  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  not  liked  in  the  Netherlands  and  consequently  there  is  very  little 
sold  here.  It  is  made  up  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  protein  with  a  maximum  of 
3  per  cent  salt  and  3  per  cent  fat.  Some  consumers  claim  that  it  has  certain 
medicinal  properties. 

(5)  Icelandic  Herring  Meal. — There  are  fair  quantities  of  this  material 
imported  into  the  Netherlands,  although  the  movement  is  sporadic,  depending 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  state  of  the  market.  It  is  not,  however,  well  regarded 
by  the  trade.  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  grits  and  in  other  ways  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  sold  entirely  on  sample.  Quantities  as  a  rule  are  small,  and  the  price 
obtained  is  always  substantially  lower  than  that  ruling  for  Norwegian  herring 
meal.    Most  of  it  arrives  via  Hamburg  or  Bergen. 

(6)  Canadian  Pilchard  Meal. — Large  quantities  of  Canadian  pilchard 
meal  are  now  being  sold  in  the  Netherlands,  and  this  country  shares  with 
Germany  the  distinction  of  being  the  principal  overseas  markets.  Pilchard 
meal  is  now  well  known  and  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  consumers.  A 
minimum  of  60  per  cent  protein  is  required,  and  while  the  salt  content  is  negli- 
gible, it  is  not  liked  when  the  fat  runs  over  5  or  6  per  cent. 

(7)  North  American  White  Fish  Meal. — There  is  a  limited  quantity  of  the 
so-called  whitefish  meal  imported  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  Canada.  This 
contains  as  much  as  70  per  cent  protein  and  only  about  3  per  cent  salt  and  fat. 
This  particular  product  is  highly  thought  of,  and  can  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  quality  of  fish  meal  being  sold  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  white- 
fish  meal  sold  under  the  "  Flag  "  brand  also  comes  from  the  Eastern  United 
States,  but  the  colour  is  darker  and  the  protein  content  lower  than  is  the  case 
with  the  meal  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  will  bring  as  much  as  £16  to  £17 
per  ton  on  the  average. 

(8)  Calif ornian  Sardine  Meal. — This  product  has  been  offered  during  recent 
years,  but  there  have  been  a  number  of  complaints  against  it  and  buyers  in 
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most  cases  prefer  pilchard  meal.  It  is  on  the  whole  darker  in  colour  than  the 
latter  product  and  with  a  higher  fat  and  salt  content. 

(9)  Japanese  Herring  Meal. — Offers  of  Japanese  herring  meal  have  not 
been  large,  but  this  is  a  potential  competition  which  may  increase  in  import- 
ance  as  time  goes  on.  Consumers  complain  that  it  contains  sand  and  other 
impurities.  It  analyses  at  about  55  per  cent  protein,  9  per  cent  fat  and  3  per 
cent  salt.  As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  it  is  cheap  and  is  offered  at  as  low  as 
approximately  £11. 

(10)  Russian  Fish  Meal. — During  the  last  twelve  months  small  quantities 
of  Russian  fish  meal  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  Dutch  market.  This  comes 
Prom  three  different  sources,  the  Black  Sea,  Vladivostok  and  Leningrad.  The 
smallest  proportion  has  come  from  the  first-named  location  and  was  not  well 
received.  It  had  an  extremely  strong  odour,  indicating  that  it  had  been  made 
from  decayed  fish;  the  analysis  also  was  not  suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fish  meal  from  Leningrad  was  of  much  better  quality,  with  over  60  per  cent 
protein  and  a  low  proportion  of  salt  and  fat. 

(11)  West  Coast  Herring  Meal. — During  recent  months  offers  have  been 
received  from  the  West  Coast  of  North  America  on  herring  meal.  A  number 
of  purchases  have  been  made  on  sample,  but  no  actual  shipments  have  arrived 
at  time  of  writing.  It  is  said  to  contain  70  per  cent,  9  per  cent  fat,  and  a  frac- 
tion of  1  per  cent  salt. 

(12)  Other  Fish  Meal. — Dog-fish  meal.  Samples  of  dog-fish  meal  from 
British  Columbia  have  been  received,  but  it  is  not  liked  on  account  of  its  strong 
smell;  buyers  who  were  interviewed  do  not  think  they  can  make  use  of  it. 
Regulations  in  force  also  prescribe  that  such  a  product  must  not  be  sold  as 
fishmeal. 

A  small  quantity  of  fish  meal  which  is  manufactured  on  the  Belgian  coast 
is  imported,  but  it  is  not  important  as  a  competitor.  The  quantity  is  small 
and  the  quality  poor.  There  have  been  some  arrivals  of  Menhaden  meal  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  the  quantities  are  not  large. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARKET 

Fish  meal  is  not  graded.  It  is  sold  on  sample  and  its  suitability  depends 
on  the  analysis,  on  the  grist,  colour  and  smell.  The  fish  meal  which  is  pre- 
ferred is  made  of  whitefish,  herring  and  pilchards.  The  lighter  the  colour  the 
better  it  is  liked.  Generally  speaking,  the  protein  content  should  not  be  less 
than  60  per  cent.  The  fat  content  should  not  be  more  than  4  per  cent  and  a 
maximum  salt  content  of  2  per  cent.  It  should  be  free  from  sand,  shells  and 
all  other  foreign  ingredients,  as  well  as  acids.  Some  buyers  do  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  colour  as  long  as  there  is  a  guarantee  as  to  purity  and  content. 
Some  require  meal  with  a  minimum  fat  content,  while  others  are  not  so  par- 
ticular in  this  respect.  The  chief  objection  to  too  much  fat  content  is  that  the 
meal  spoils  and  deteriorates  easily. 

It  is  usually  not  good  policy  to  offer  fish  meal  which  has  more  than  7  or 
8  per  cent  fat  and  3  or  4  per  cent  salt  and  less  than  55  to  60  per  cent  protein. 
At  all  times  importers  and  buyers  require  an  analysis  of  the  meal  shipped. 
Exporters  are  required  to  furnish  this  and  to  guarantee  minimums  and  maxi- 
mums. In  connection  with  the  question  of  grading,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  few  consumers  have  identical  ideas  as  to  the  type  of  fish  meal  which  is 
best  suited  to  their  requirements  and  consequently  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion. 

PACKING  AND  QUOTATIONS 

Jute  bags  are  used  as  containers  for  fish  meal  in  practically  all  circum- 
stances. Norwegian  shippers  quote  per  metric  ton  of  2.205  pounds.  _  Formerly 
Norwegian  fish  meal  was  packed  to  a  large  extent  in  jute  bags  weighing  100 
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kilos — that  is  10  sacks  to  the  ton.  These  large  containers  are  not  easily  handled, 
however,  and  as  a  consequence  50-kilo  bags  are  more  generally  used.  There  is 
an  extra  charge  of  about  2s.  6d.  a  ton  when  the  big  bags  are  employed.  Nor- 
wegian exporters  also  commonly  quote  in  sterling,  as  do  the  British.  Most 
shippers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  also  make  sterling  quotations, 
although  in  some  instances  dollars  are  used.  Importers  in  the  Netherlands  do 
not  specify  that  any  one  currency  shall  be  employed,  but  if  sterling  is  used 
in  all  instances  it  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  compare  quotations  which  they 
get  from  all  sources. 

Canadian  and  American  fish  meal  is  exported  by  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  usually  in  sacks  of  100  pounds  or  50-kilos.  Containers  with  a 
net  weight  of  50  kilos  in  all  cases  would  be  more  suitable,  however,  and  should 
be  used  whenever  possible. 

In  all  cases  importers  prefer  to  have  bags  without  markings.  Dutch  import- 
ers as  a  rule  re-sell  fish  meal  in  lots  of  5  metric  tons  and  their  prices  are  based 
on  a  unit  of  100  kilos. 

The  general  way  of  doing  business  in  fish  meal  is  cash  against  documents. 
It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  letters  of  credit  are  established  by  buyers.  The  Rus- 
sians require  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipment  against  documents,  with 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  paid  after  the  product  has  been  delivered,  inspected 
and  found  satisfactory. 

POSITION  OF  CANADIAN  FISH  MEAL 

There  are  no  prejudices  existing  against  Canadian  fish  meal.  As  already 
intimated,  the  white  fish  meal  from  Nova  Scotia  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
quality  material  on  the  market,  and  this  office  is  in  receipt  of  frequent  com- 
munications from  buyers  who  are  seeking  additional  sources  of  supply.  Pilchard 
meal  is  also,  on  the  whole,  well  liked.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  com- 
plaints regarding  the  condition  in  which  it  has  arrived.  It  is  stated  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  small  part  of  the  shipment  to  arrive  in  a  heated  and  mouldy 
condition.  It  is  also  stated  that  this  is  more  in  evidence  when  the  fish  meal  is 
packed  in  a  steamer's  hold  with  lumber.  To  date  buyers  have  been  able  to 
insure  against  sweating  at  this  end,  but  owing  to  claims  for  losses,  the  premiums 
have  been  raised  and  this  procedure  is  consequently  becoming  more  difficult. 

TARIFF  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  fish  meal  when  imported  into  Holland  unless 
it  is  packed  in  containers  of  less  than  1,200  grams.  As  it  is  never  shipped  under 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  considered  as  duty  free. 

Shipments  of  fish  meal  coming  to  Holland  do  not  need  to  be  accompanied 
by  any  special  invoices  nor  are  consular  vises  required.  The  ordinarv  bill  of 
lading  should  have  attached  to  it,  however,  a  certificate  of  analysis  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  weight,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  commercial  invoice  and  the  draft  cover- 
ing the  value  of  the  shipment.  It  is  also  customary  to  send  a  copv  of  the 
invoice  to  the  broker  or  importer. 

FISH   MEAL  STANDARDS 

The  Dutch  authorities  have  laid  down  certain  standards  to  which  fish  meal 
and  other  feedstuffs  must  conform.  These,  however,  are  not  onerous.  All  feed- 
ing stuffs  must  come  up  to  the  following  requirements  unless  otherwise  con- 
tracted for: — 

(1)  They  must  be  fresh  arid  healthy. 

(2)  They  must  be  five  from  all  poisonous  or  damaging  ingredients. 

(^  Suey  mUSt  be  free  °f  m^redients  foreign  to  their  normal  composition. 

<4)  They  must  not  have  gone  through  any  processing  whereby  the  product  is  so  affected 
that  it  does  no  longer  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  normal  produd  in  respecl 
to  contents.  i 
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The  principal  regulations  pertaining  to  fish  meal  require  that  the  fish  meal 
must  contain  all  fish  and  parts  of  fish  worked  to  meal.  A  limited  presence  in 
moderate  quantities  of  other  animals  which  are  caught  with  the  fish  is  per- 
mitted. Meal  prepared  from  fish  organs  must  be  clearly  indicated  as  fish  roe 
meal,  fish  liver  meal,  etc.  Meal  coming  from  fish  that  contains  more  than  12 
per  cent  salt  and  from  so-called  mammals  may  not  be  designated  as  fish  meal. 
A  limit  of  14  per  cent  is  set  for  moisture  content.  For  kitchen  salt  NACL  (cal- 
culated from  the  chlorine  content),  6  per  cent.  Nothing  above  this  is  per- 
mitted unless  clear  indication  is  made  of  the  contents  of  ash  ingredients  which 
are  insoluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  4  per  cent  in  the  dry. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKET  FOR  FISH  MEAL 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  fish  meal  is  increasing,  and 
that  this  increase  will  probably,  under  normal  conditions,  continue.  It  depends, 
however,  to  a  very  large  extent  on  a  number  of  outside  factors.  In  the  first 
place,  agriculturists  of  the  Netherlands  must  continue  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  their  pork,  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry  products,  all  of  which  are  export  com- 
modities. Conditions  among  competing  countries  producing  fish  meal  must  also 
be  such  that  the  Canadian  article  is  able  to  enter  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
prices  of  meat  meal,  animal  meal,  and  soya  bean  meal  must  also  be  considered. 
These  contain  much  the  same  ingredients  as  fish  meal,  and  when  they  are  low 
in  price  they  can  consequently  be  used  as  a  substitute  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
latter. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

There  are  no  official  figures  dealing  with  the  production  of  fish  meal  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  reaches  approximately  4,000  tons  per 
annum,  with  considerable  fluctuations  both  up  and  down,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  available.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  production  will 
increase  materially  in  the  future,  and  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
requirements  will  have  to  be  supplied,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  from  outside 
sources. 

There  are  only  five  factories  which  can  be  classed  as  important.  Two  of 
these  are  on  the  seacoast  near  the  fishing  port  of  Ymuiden,  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland.  They  each  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  of  fish  meal  per  week. 
Two  others  are  inland  several  miles  from  Ymuiden  and  have  an  output  of  15 
tons  per  week.  They  are  handicapped,  however,  owing  to  the  distance  overland 
which  the  raw  material  must  be  transported,  and  their  comparatively  small 
production  is  used  in  conjunction  with  feeding  stuffs  which  they  themselves 
prepare.   The  fifth  factory  of  importance  is  situated  near  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  there  are  also  four  or  five  other  plants  which 
are  in  a  position  to  turn  out  small  quantities  of  fish  meal,  but  they  cannot 
seriously  affect  competition. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  business  in  fish  meal  in  this  country,  each  of 
which  has  points  to  commend  it. 

Exporters  may  work  through  the  medium  of  a  broker  or  agent  who  is  acting 
as  their  exclusive  representative.  They  may  also  sell  direct  to  one  or  even 
more  importers.  With  an  active  broker  they  will  probably  secure  a  larger  turn- 
over. This  individual  is  in  close  touch  with  the  market  and  can  advise  his 
principals  as  to  competition  from  other  sources.  He  is  also  able  to  make  offers 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  importers.  He  usually  works  on  a  1  or  2  per 
cent  commission. 

When  dealing  direct  with  an  importer,  the  brokers  commission  is 
eliminated,  and  because  of  this  a  slightly  lower  price  may  in  some  instances 
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mean  that  business  is  secured  which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Once  a  connec- 
tion is  well  established,  this  method  of  doing  business  in  many  cases  turns  out 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  An  importer,  however,  is  considering  his  own  interests 
rather  than  those  of  the  seller,  and  consequently  he  buys  on  a  cheaper  market, 
whereas  the  broker  as  the  agent  of  the  exporter  is  inclined  to  give  his  principals 
fuller  and  more  frequent  information  as  to  developments.  In  most  instances, 
and  particularly  where  the  quantity  of  fish  meal  available  for  sale  is  large, 
doing  business  through  a  broker,  rather  than  direct  to  importers,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

GENERAL 

Buyers  frequently  complain  about  the  lack  of  continuity  of  supply  as  far  as 
fish  meal  is  concerned,  although  when  this  is  dependent  on  the  catch  of  fish  it 
is  obviously  something  which  is  often  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturers. 
Continuity,  is,  however,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  ensure  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present,  it  would  assist  in  holding  the 
market. 

The  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  competition  from  Russia  and  Japan  may 
become  much  more  severe  in  the  future. 

PILCHARD  OIL 

The  margarine  industry  in  the  Netherlands  is  a  potential  consumer  of 
pilchard  oil,  although  this  product  has  never  been  well  liked  as  a  raw  material. 
One  large  user  took  a  trial  purchase  of  10  tons  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  order  for  a  whole  cargo,  which  it  is  reported  did  not  turn 
out  well  and  as  a  result  only  a  small  and  intermitten  business  has  been  done 
since,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  handled  through  London. 

An  interest  is  shown  in  pilchard  oil  only  when  the  price  of  whale  oil  is 
high,  and  under  present  circumstances,  with  the  reverse  the  case,  there  is  little 
hope  of  doing  anything  profitable  with  the  former.  Whale  oil  can  now  be  pur- 
chased for  from  £12  to  £12  10s.  ex  tank  Rotterdam,  and  with  a  price  margin 
between  the  two  of  roughly  £2,  pilchard  oil  would  not  bring  more  than  £10.  In 
addition,  the  large  manufacturers  of  margarine  have  such  large  quantities  of 
whale  oil  on  their  hands  that  they  would  be  little  interested  in  offers.  It  is 
customary  for  them  to  buy  the  whole  production  of  whaling  companies,  and 
recently  these  have  been  exceptionally  large,  which  means  that  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  abnormal  stocks. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Metric  ton  =  2,205  pounds] 

Rotterdam,  April  29.  1931. — Imports  of  wheat  into  the  Netherlands  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1931  show  an  increase  in  quantity  and  a  decrease  in 
value  in  comparison  with  the  last  quarter  of  1930,  the  weight  having  risen  from 
174,043  metric  tons  to  193,125  metric  tons  and  the  value  having  fallen  from 
$4,858,800  to  $4,416,400.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  total  imports 
came  to  157,028  metric  tons  valued  at  $6,877,200. 

The  withdrawal  of  large  quantities  of  Russian  wheat  which  was  lying  in 
storage  in  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  for  consumption  in  Holland  caused 
imports  from  Russia  to  rise  from  21,471  tons  in  December  to  85,773  tons  in 
January.  This  figure  declined,  however,  to  33,172  tons  in  February  and  15,037 
tons  in  March.  The  Russian  situation  has  dominated  the  market  and  arrivals 
from  Canada  have  been  light. 
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Particulars  of  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1931  as  well  as  the 
last  three  months  of  1930  were  as  follows: — 

1st  Quarter  1931  4th  Quarter  1930 

Principal  Countries  of  Origin     Met.  Tons  $         Met.  Tons  $ 


Cermanv                                              5,427  132,000  2,555  63,600 

Belgium                                                 2.804  74,800  3,829  113,200 

United  States                                     12,671  358.000  41,287  1,290,400 

European  Russia                               133.982  2,858,400  89,036  2,307,200 

Poland.  Danzig                                     1,642  43,200  628  19.200 

Argentina                                             11,397  272,800  5,501  142,000 

Canada                                               18,554  501,600  12,917  379.200 

Australia                                                6,362  168,000  5.361  198,000 

Roumania     10.971  291,200 

France     102  3,200 


STOCKS  ON  HAND 

On  January  5  there  were  245,450  tons  of  wheat  in  storage  in  Rotterdam, 
of  which  222,000  tons  were  of  Russian  origin.  By  February  2  these  figures  had 
declined  to  186,590  tons  and  181,800  tons  respectively.  On  March  2  they  stood 
at  132,630  tons  and  131,000  tons,  and  on  April  25  they  came  to  only  63,115 
tons  and  53,050  tons.  As  far  as  the  latter  figure  is  concerned,  it  is  reported 
that  only  7,000  tons  of  low-grade  wheat  remain  unsold  in  Russian  hands,  the 
balance  having  been  disposed  of.  The  greater  part  of  this  has  been  taken  up 
by  Dutch  buyers,  and  although  no  statistics  are  available  showing  its  destina- 
tion, the  balance  has  been  re-exported  to  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

There  has  also  been  an  overflow  of  Russian  wheat  held  in  Amsterdam, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted  to  39,890  tons.  This  figure  has 
declined  to  13,312  tons  by  April  27. 

DOMESTIC  CROP  CONDITIONS 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  average 
condition  of  winter  wheat  in  the  Netherlands  is  only  fair.  A  mild  and  wet 
winter  coupled  with  abnormally  cold  weather  and  severe  night  frosts  in  March 
has  adversely  affected  the  crops,  and  in  some  districts,  notably  Groningen  and 
Zeeland,  winter  wheat  has  been  ploughed  in  and  resown  with  spring  seed.  Rye 
is  only  fair,  while  barley  has  come  through  the  winter  in  somewhat  better  con- 
dition. Taking  73  as  the  average  for  wheat  during  the  past  six-year  period, 
the  position  to-day  is  described  as  being  at  63. 

FLOUR  SITUATION 

Plentiful  supplies  of  cheap  Russian  wheat  have  reached  Dutch  millers  to 
control  the  domestic  market  during  the  period  under  review.  On  the  other 
hand,  high  prices  in  the  United  States  have  stimulated  Canadian  trade,  although 
the  quantity  involved  has  been  small.  The  whole  flour  trade,  however,  has 
been  clouded  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  mixing  law  would  become  effec- 
tive, and  importers  have  been  unable  to  make  their  usual  forward  sales  owing 
to  no  one  knowing  when  the  importation  of  unblended  flour  would  be  stopped. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  the  first  three  months  of  1931  and  the  last 
three  months  of  1930  are  appended: — 

1st  Quarter  1931  4th  Quarter  1930 

Principal  Countries  of  Origin     Met.  Tons  $         Met.  Tons  $ 


Germany   364  10.400  263  10.000 

Belgium   1.472  60,400  1.346  63.600 

United  Kingdom   900  38,400  822  39.600 

France   4.759  160.400  4.882  18.000 

United  States   26.426  1.293.600  38.511  2,010.(^00 

Canada   2,112  93.600  1,059  51.200 

Australia   409  16,400  1.081  52.000 
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One  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country,  which  recently  issued  its  report 
for  1930,  showed  a  reduced  profit  in  comparison  with  1929.  The  respective 
figures  were  $204,000  and  $237,170.  This  report  also  made  the  interesting 
statement  that  the  price  of  flour  at  the  present  time  has  little  bearing  on  the 
price  of  bread,  and  that  even  if  it  cost  nothing  the  cost  of  the  bread  would  still 
be  above  its  pre-war  level,  due  no  doubt  to  higher  labour  costs  and  increased 
taxation. 

WHEAT-MIXING 

Legislation  making  it  necessary  to  mix  a  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  and 
flour  with  the  imported  products  was  accepted  on  February  21,  1931. 

[A  cablegram  from  Mr.  Macgillivray  gives  the  date  of  operation  of  this 
measure  as  July  1,  when  20  per  cent  of  the  flour  manufactured  in  Holland  must 
be  milled  from  domestic  wheat.] 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  farmers,  millers,  bakers,  and  flour  importers  as  well  as  of  neutral  members. 

It  is  also  reported  that  for  purposes  of  administering  the  Act  the  country 
will  be  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  in  connection  with  which  organizations 
are  being  set  up  to  control  the  production  and  mixing  of  both  wheat  and  flour, 
but  it  is  being  found  difficult  to  adopt  a  system  which  is  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. An  inventory  of  the  domestic  wheat  on  hand  has  indicated  an  excep- 
tionally large  quantity,  taking  into  consideration  that  last  year  harvest  only 
amounted  to  roughly  180,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reserves  on  farms 
are  roughly  119,000  tons. 

Flour  importers  have  recently  been  invited  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
a  statement  of  the  business  they  have  done  during  the  past  five  years.  This 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  they  may  still  be  allowed  to  deliver  a  certain  stipu- 
lated quality  which  would  be  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  mixing  law. 

MARKET  FOR  SHOE  LEATHERS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  April  17,  1931. — Leather  is  a  commodity  which  has  of  com- 
paratively recent  years  been  in  general  use  in  China.  It  provides  a  typical 
example  of  current  demand  for  the  same  types  of  goods  as  are  commonly  used 
in  European  and  American  countries,  and  its  use  by  Chinese  to-day  is  illus- 
trative of  the  progressive  increase  in  the  standards  of  living  of  the  population 
generally  and  of  the  result  which  this  movement  is  having  on  the  consumption 
of  numerous  other  products  of  Canada  and  other  countries. 

Some  years  ago  the  footwear  in  common  use  by  the  better-class  Chinese 
was  exclusively  a  type  of  slipper  with  a  silk  or  cotton  upper  part  and  a  sole 
made  from  hemp,  coir,  grass,  or  some  similar  cheaply  made  and  fairly  durable 
material.  The  poorer  classes  did  not,  as  a  rule,  affect  footwear,  their  extremely 
low  standard  of  living  calling  for  no  more  protection  for  the  body  than  was 
absolutely  necessary:  where  protection  for  the  feet  was  required  it  was  pro- 
vided by  cheap  grass  or  fibre  sandals. 

To-day  leather  footwear  is  recognized  as  a  standard  item  of  clothing  by 
the  more  wealthy  Chinese  in  the  southern  ports  and  in  parts  of  the  interior, 
while  it  is  also  in  fairly  common  use  by  the  middle  classes  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  consumers 
of  leather  footwear,  but  merely  that  its  use  is  extending  and  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  practice  is  likely  to  continue  and  lead  to  greater  demand  for  locally  pro- 
duced or  imported  shoe  leathers. 

MARKET  EXTENT 

It  is  impossible  in  China — or  at  least  inadvisable — to  base  any  calculations 
of  market  extent  on  population  alone.    An  estimate  therefore  of  the  number  of 
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persons  in  South  China  who  are  actual  or  potential  consumers  of  sole  and  upper 
leathers  must  be  a  very  rough  one,  but  it  may  be  assumed  for  present  purposes 
that  no  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population,  approximately  5,000,000  people, 
are  at  present  accustomed  or  are  able  to  purchase  leathers  for  shoes  or  other 
articles.  This  reduces  what  might  appear  to  be  a  very  large  market  to  one 
which  is  small  as  compared  with  the  domestic  field  in  Canada. 

Imports  of  sole  and  upper  leathers  into  South  China  ports  have  been  worth 
roughly  $1,500,000  per  annum.  This  amount,  however,  must  be  increased  con- 
siderably to  account  for  importations  which  have  not  been  recorded,  and  the 
total  consumption  must  be  set  at  a  figure  to  include  also  certain  local  produc- 
tion. Making  these  allowances,  it  may  be  estimated  that  South  China's  con- 
sumption of  shoe  leathers  is  valued  at  $5,000,000  per  annum. 


LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  live  stock  population  of  South  China  is  comparatively  small  and  is 
composed  principally  of  water  buffaloes,  an  inferior  type  of  cattle  (both  of 
these  animals  being  used  for  draught  purposes) ,  and  swine.  The  hides  of  these 
animals  are  generally  unsuitable  for  anything  but  the  roughest  type  of  leathers. 
Added  to  this  as  a  reason  for  an  almost  entire  absence  of  local  production  of 
shoe  leathers,  is  the  lack  of  a  modern  manufacturing  industry  applying  intricate 
and  up-to-date  methods  to  the  treatment  of  standard  qualities  of  raw  materials. 

Even  though  one  may  frequently  see  fairly  large  quantities  of  rough 
leathers  prepared  locally  (or  in  Singapore)  from  domestic  hides,  this  produc- 
tion is  not  a  serious  factor  in  the  local  market  for  imported  shoe  leathers  nor 
is  it  expected  to  be  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 


SOLE  LEATHERS 

Imports  into  Hongkong. — The  following  table  shows  importations  into 
Hongkong  of  sole  leather,  comprising  bends,  bellies,  and  shoulders,  for  the 
year  1924  and  the  nine-month  period  April  to  December,  1930:  — 

Imports  of  Sole  Leathers  into  Hongkong 

(1  pieul  =  133j  pounds) 

Country  1924     Apr.-Dec,  1930 

Picula  Piculs 

Australia   26,050  7.049 

Federated  Malav  States  and  Straits  Settlements   41.957  11.047 

French  Indo-China   12.929  4.830 

Siam   9.509  4.589 

United  States   1.848  502 

Canada   180  270 

Other  countries  • .  17,122  17.766 

109,595  46,053 

It  will  be  observed  that  importations  of  sole  leather  into  Hongkong  during 
the  year  1924  exceed  those  for  the  nine-month  period  of  1930  by  63,542  piculs. 
and  even  if  importations  for  the  unrecorded  first  three  months  of  1930  were 
slightly  over  the  monthly  average,  the  difference  between  the  figures  for  1924 
and  1930  must  remain  at  slightly  over  50,000  piculs.  Such  a  large  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  sole  leather  imported  into  Hongkong  and  South  China  is  difficult 
to  explain,  though  undoubtedly  the  very  dull  business  conditions  of  last  year, 
which  were  intensified  in  China  by  a  seriously  depreciated  currency,  had  a 
restricting  effect  on  imports.  Another  explanatory  factor  is  that  intermittent 
civil  warfare  was  carried  on  in  South  China  during  last  year,  making  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  send  cargoes  any  distance  into  the  interior.  Finally,  although 
no  accurate  information  is  available,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  certain 
parts  of  South  China  a  local  tanning  industry  is  gradually  developing  as  noted 
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above,  and  turning  out  increasing  quantities  of  cheap  and  inferior  sole  leathers. 
This  production  may  be  gauged  by  reference  to  the  above  table,  and  by  noting 
that  the  more  serious  decreases  in  imports  have  been  in  the  volume  of  importa- 
tions from  Australia,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  French  Indo-China,  and 
Siam,  which  countries  produce  the  cheaper  grades  of  sole  leather,  similar  but 
slightly  superior  to  the  product  of  local  tanners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sole 
leather  trade  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  "  other  countries  "  (including 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  has  remained  practically 
stationary,  the  sole  leather  exported  by  this  group  consisting  mainly  of  the  higher 
and  more  expensive  qualities. 

Imports  into  China. — A  brief  review  is  given  below  of  the  import  trade  in 
sole  leathers  into  China. 
Imports  of  Sole  Leather  into  China  from  Principal  Countries,  1926  to  1928 

(1  picul  — 133 J  pounds) 


Country  1926  1927  1928 

Piculs  Piculs  Piculs 

Hongkong   67,756  55,898  44,651 

United  States   29,039  21,437  15,584 

Australia   20,953  8,571  8.718 

Japan                                                                6,203  7,011  7,467 

Germany                                                              898  1,372  1,811 

Straits  Settlements                                            1,308  1,936  1,735 

Canada                                                                  30    5 

Other  countries   13,564  4,944  3,509 


139,751  101,169  83,480 

The  above  table  is  given  only  to  indicate  the  comparative  importance  of 
various  countries  in  supplying  sole  leather  to  the  whole  of  the  China  market. 
Hongkong  of  course  predominates,  but  imports  into  China  from  Hongkong  are 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  those  entering  Canton  and  other  southern  ports. 
This  and  the  preceding  table,  however,  may  be  studied  together  in  reaching  an 
understanding  of  the  general  market  situation  as  regards  competition  between 
various  countries,  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  trade,  and  the  importance  of 
Hongkong  in  the  distribution  of  this  particular  commodity. 

Types  of  Sole  Leather  in  Principal  Demand. — Canadian  tanners  of  sole 
leather,  even  if  they  be  situated  in  Western  Canada,  have  little  chance  of  com- 
peting in  this  market  with  the  Chinese,  Australian,  Malayan,  Siamese,  and 
French  Indo-China  low-quality  supplies.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by  manu- 
facturers therefore  to  specialize  and  increase  the  business  in  "  bends  "  which 
secure  a  better  price,  are  of  infinitely  better  quality,  and  do  not  meet  local  com- 
petition. Two  well-known  brands  of  Canadian  sole  leather  bends  have  been 
selling  in  this  market  for  several  years  and  are  recognized  as  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  others.  It  is  an  extension  of  this  reputation  and  a  capture  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  better-quality  goods  that  is  recommended  as  a  policy  for 
exporters  of  sole  leathers. 

Bends  for  this  market  are  described  as  No.  8  to  9  iron,  10  to  12  pounds 
weight,  and  No.  6  to  8  iron,  8  to  9  pounds  weight,  tanning  to  be  done  to  a  light 
oak  colour,  hard  and  firm  but  flexible  in  substance;  the  last  point  being  important 
because  soles  for  shoes  are  never  stamped  out  by  dies  and  machines  in  China  but 
are  cut  by  hand,  so  that  a  leather  easily  cut  and  shaped  by  simple  tools  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  trade.  The  question  of  weight  is  also  important.  Since  sole  leather 
is  bought  and  sold  by  the  pound,  preference  will  always  be  given  to  the  bend 
which  weighs  the  least  and  has  the  greatest  surface,  as  the  Chinese  shoemaker 
invariably  buys  the  bend  which  will  make  the  greatest  number  of  soles  at  the 
lowest  unit  cost. 

This  point  accounts  for  the  large  sales  in  this  market  of  Australian  bellies 
and  shoulders,  both  of  which  are  naturally  much  lighter  per  surface  unit  than 
are  bends  and  cost  approximately  half  the  price.   When  it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
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viding  leather  soles  for  Chinese  slippers,  the  advantage  of  superior  lasting  quality 
is  considered  less  important  than  immediate  cost,  and  consequently  shoulders 
and  bellies  are  widely  used  in  the  place  of  bends.  However,  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  foreign-style  footwear  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  demand  for  thicker 
and  better-quality  sole  leathers,  and  the  sale  of  bends  may  be  expected  to 
increase. 

Packing. — Sole  leather  is  generally  shipped  in  bales  of  20,  25,  or  30  pieces, 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  purchaser;  the  bale  must  be  securely  bur- 
lapped  and  bound.  Bellies  and  shoulders  should  be  packed  in  the  same  manner 
as  bends,  except  of  course  that  each  bale  should  contain  more  pieces.  The 
general  rule  is  that  a  bale  of  sole  leather  may  weigh  not  less  than  200  pounds 
and  as  much  as  400  pounds,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  steveodoring  is  all 
done  by  hand  in  China  and  the  charges  are  generally  the  same  for  a  bale  of 
200  pounds  as  for  one  of  400  pounds,  so  that  if  leather  is  destined  for  the 
interior,  involving  several  transhipments,  a  great  deal  of  handling  expenses  will 
be  curtailed  if  the  bales  are  large,  but  the  gross  weight  per  bale  must  not  be 
excessive. 

UPPER  LEATHERS 

Imports  into  Hongkong. — The  only  statistics  available  regarding  the  upper 
leather  trade  of  Hongkong  are  the  following,  which  show  importations  of  both 
patent  and  calf  skin  uppers  during  the  year  1924  and  the  nine-month  period 
April  to  December,  1930.  The  figures  for  1924  have  been  converted  from  ster- 
ling into  Canadian  currency,  and  those  for  the  nine  months  of  1930  have  been 
converted  from  Hongkong  silver  dollars  into  Canadian  currency  using  an  aver- 
age rate  of  exchange. 

Imports  of  Patent  and  Calf  Upper  Leather  into  Hongkong,  1924  and 
April-December,  1930 


1924 

1930 

Country 

Gold  Dollars 

Gold  Dollars 

  $398,784  82 

$199,293  44 

  6,691  38 

40.681  25 

  116,665  72 

34.790  62 

  14.200  92 

27.752  50 

  292  20 

23.831  87 

  1.134  71 

22.111  87 

  23.122  76 

15.175  00 

  1,475  61 

11.540  94 

  103,463  15 

33.710  62 

$665,831  27 

$408,888  11 

According  to  the  above  data,  importations  of  upper  leather  into  Hongkong 
during  1930  have  apparently  dropped  off  slightly  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  year  1924,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  1930  figures  are  for  only 
a  nine-month  period.  What  is  more  important,  since  leather  prices  have  dropped 
considerably  since  1924,  and  since  the  above  table  gives  values  only,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  volume  of  upper  leathers  imported  into  Hongkong 
has  remained  fairly  constant.  In  view  of  the  worldwide  business  slump  of  1930, 
and  the  added  impediment  to  foreign  import  trade  into  Hongkong  and  South 
China  of  a  seriously  depreciated  silver  currency,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  volume 
of  the  upper  leather  business  in  this  territory  shows  such  small  fluctuations. 

The  foregoing  table  includes  upper  leathers  of  all  types,  but  the  bulk  of 
importations  under  this  heading  consist  of  black  and  coloured  patent  leather 
and  black  and  coloured  calf  skins.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  importa- 
tions into  Hongkong  of  upper  leathers,  approximately  three-fifths  is  patent 
leather  and  the  remainder  calf  skin.  This  fact  explains  the  strong  position 
held  in  the  local  market  by  American  manufacturers,  who  until  quite  recently 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  patent  leather 
business.    Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  upper  leather  from  the 
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United  States  to  Hongkong  are  black  and  mahogany  or  wine-coloured  patent 
leathers,  while  Germany  and  Holland  supply  chiefly  black,  tan,  and  brown 
calf  skins.  North  China,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam  supply  mainly  cheap 
and  unattractive  shoe  linings,  while  exports  from  France  comprise  black  and 
coloured  calf  skins,  fancy  patent,  and  gilded  and  silvered  leathers  which  are 
very  expensive  and  not  widely  used.  Recently  Canadian  tanners  have  been 
exhibiting  considerable  interest  in  the  China  leather  market,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  Canadian  patent  and  calf  skin  leathers  can  compete  successfully 
with  those  exported  from  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Imports  into  China. — The  following  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of 
imports  of  upper  leathers  into  China: — 

Imports  of  Upper  Leathers  into  China  from  Principal  Countries,  1926  to  1928 

(1  picul  —  133g  pounds) 


Country  1026  1927  1928 

Pieuls-  Pieuls  PicuLs 

Hongkong   6.893  23,037  21.887 

Japan   2.046  1.054  2,034 

United  States   1.088  756  1.246 

India   456  555  1.168 

Macao   060  721  1.002 

Germany   327  240  543 

Canada   10  25  40 

Other  countries   545  580  515 


Total   13.234  27,868  28,444 


The  above  table  is  included  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  importance  of 
Hongkong  as  a  supplier  of  upper  leathers  to  China,  particularly  the  southern 
provinces,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  volume  of  trade  in  this  commodity  dur- 
ing a  time  of  extremely  depressed  business  conditions. 

Patent  Uppers. — Patent  leather  to  be  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  Hong- 
kong and  South  China  market  must  be  of  good  appearance  and  cheap  in  price; 
only  two  colours  are  required  in  large  quantities — black  and  mahogany  or  wine- 
coloured — both  of  which  are  used  extensively  in  making  Chinese  slippers  and 
shoes  for  both  sexes.  All  patent  leather  for  this  market  must  not  be  higher  than 
fourth  or  D  grade,  and  grades  lower  than  this,  described  variously  as  DD,  DI, 
or  X,  are  selling  extensively.  Ordinarily  a  light  medium  side  is  required,  and 
hence  patent  leather  is  usually  described  as  DLM,  or  a  fourth  grade,  light, 
medium  side.  The  Chinese  prefer  a  patent  leather  not  too  thick  or  stiff  but 
definitely  coarser  in  texture  than  a  kip  or  split,  while  X  or  fifth-grade  patent 
leather  may  be  slighly  coarser  than  fourth-grade. 

All  patent  leather  should  have  a  shining,  lustrous  surface,  free  of  wrinkles, 
and  must  not  crack  when  crushed.  A  bright  and  shining  surface  which  is  not 
originally  sticky  and  which  will  not  become  sticky  during  hot,  moist  weather 
is  required.  One  or  two  holes  or  scars  on  a  side,  particularly  on  a  fifth-grade 
side,  do  not  matter,  though  such  blemishes  should  not  appear  too  frequently. 
If  a  small  scar  or  a  defect  in  painting  appears,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  out  as  the 
Chinese  do  not  object  to  one  or  two  small  holes. 

Fourth-grade  or  D  grade  patent  leather  should  average  18  feet  per  side — ■ 
i.e.,  some  sides  of  20  feet  and  some  as  small  as  14  feet  may  be  included  in  a 
ease,  but  the  average  measurement  for  five  dozen  sides  should  be  as  near  18 
feet  per  side  as  possible.  Fifth-grade  patent  leather  is  acceptable  in  sides 
measuring  as  high  as  24  feet,  but  the  Chinese  prefer  a  smaller  side,  so  that 
some  American  tanners  paint  patent  sides  which  measure  30  feet  or  more  and 
cut  them  in  half.  American  patent  leather  is  very  Well  trimmed,  whereas  Cana- 
dian patent  leather  seen  in  this  market  is  often  poorly  trimmed,  exhibiting  very 
shaggy  edges.  The  Chinese  appreciate  a  neat-appearing,  well-trimmed  side, 
so  that  in  splitting  a  hide  into  two  sides  the  cut  down  the  centre  of  the  back 
should  be  as  straight  as  possible. 
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Call-skin  Uppers. — The  calf-skin  uppers  best  liked  in  this  market  come 
from  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  while  the  United  States  and  Canada  also 
supply  small  quantities.  Apparently  European  calf  skins  undergo  a  different 
tanning  process  from  those  manufactured  elsewhere,  German  black  calf  skin 
uppers,  for  example,  being  slightly  thicker  than  the  same  grade  coming  from 
Canada,  yet  softer  and  easier  to  handle.  Moreover,  the  German  dull  colouring 
is  better  liked  than  the  bright  finishing  of  Canadian  black  calf  skin,  for  whereas 
the  Chinese  demand  a  bright  shining  black  patent  leather,  they  prefer  a  dull 
black  surface  in  calf  skins. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  superior  packing  or  better-quality  hides,  European 
calf  skin  uppers  arrive  here  in  splendid  condition,  whereas  those  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  almost  invariably  wrinkled.  Careful  rolling  and 
packing  and  careful  trimming  by  lopping  off  all  shags,  which  easily  crush  and 
wrinkle,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  leather. 

Besides  black  calf-skin  uppers,  large  quantities  of  tans  and  browns  are  also 
imported,  black,  however,  enjoying  the  greatest  demand.  Tan  and  brown  calf- 
skin uppers  are  sold  chiefly  during  the  spring  and  summer,  whereas  black  is 
saleable  all  the  year  round.  Coloured  calf  skins  should  be  in  the  more  sombre 
shades  of  tan  and  brown,  and  be  clear — i.e.  showing  no  streaks  or  stains.  Calf- 
skin uppers  being  sold  in  this  market  are  always  third  and  fourth  grade,  each 
piece  measuring  not  less  than  7  feet  and  not  more  than  14  feet. 

Packing. — The  exterior  packing  of  all  types  of  leather  should  be  as  strong 
and  durable  as  possible.  Cargoes  are  subjected  to  very  rough  handling  in  most 
China  ports  by  stevedores  or  coolies,  so  that  packing  cases  must  be  of  clean, 
sound  materials  and  firmly  nailed  or  looped.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  manu- 
facturer using  good-quality,  strong,  durable  and  attractive  packing  cases  will 
always  secure  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  because , Chinese  business 
men  waste  nothing,  and  revenue  is  derived  by  them  from  selling  their  empty 
wooden  boxes.  Naturally,  a  better  article  secures  a  higher  price,  and  therefore 
the  manufacturer  using  the  best-quality  packing  case  will  secure  a  preference 
on  this  account.  The  packing  of  the  leather  varies  according  to  the  type,  but 
in  addition  to  the  details  which  follow,  it  should  be  realized  by  Canadian 
exporters  that  a  careless,  insufficient,  and  unattractive  packing  is  not  acceptable 
in  China,  and  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  both  the  safety  and 
the  appearance  of  shipments.  Accompanying  each  shipment  should  be  a 
detailed  packing  list  showing  the  colour,  grade,  measurement,  and  type  of  each 
piece  of  leather  contained  therein. 

The  usual  packing  for  patent  leather  is  five  dozen  sides  to  a  case,  the  total 
measurement  of  the  contents  of  each  case  not  to  exceed  1,000  square  feet  unless 
otherwise  specified.  Patent  leather  sides  are  wrapped  two  in  a  roll,  the  finished 
surfaces  face  to  face  but  separated  by  a  sheet  of  white  cotton  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  sticking  and  dulling,  which  can  easily  happen 
in  this  hot  and  humid  climate.  The  two  sides  should  be  rolled  up  in  strong 
wrapping  paper,  carefully  tucked  in  at  each  end  to  keep  out  dust,  and  the  bundle 
tied  near  each  end  with  a  piece  of  string.  It  is  important  that  the  wrapping 
paper  be  wide  enough  to  completely  cover  the  leather  and  be  tucked  in  at  the 
ends  without  bending  or  wrinkling  the  edges  of  the  sides. 

Calf -skin  uppers  are  packed  in  rolls  of  twelve  pieces,  wrapped  in  strong 
kraft  paper,  but  no  special  maximum  measurement  for  each  case  is  customary 
as  long  as  packing  lists  give  complete  information  regarding  the  contents  of 
each  case. 

BRANDING  OF  LEATHERS 

The  branding  or  marking  of  leathers  for  sale  in  the  China  market  will,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  agent,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  in  this  connection  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  Canadian  tanners. 
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The  general  rule  regarding  "  brand,"  "  trade  mark,"  or  "  chop  "  is  to  avoid 
a  chop  which  denotes  the  country  of  manufacture  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  exporting  firm.  For  instance,  some  leathers  which  have  been  selling  in 
this  market  for  years  have  merely  such  trade  marks  as  the  picture  or  design  of 
a  "  bird,"  a  "•  pagoda,"  or  a  "  triangle."  In  addition  to  a  type  of  marking  or 
branding  used  by  the  manufacturer,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  agent 
requires  some  marking  in  Chinese,  for  which  he  will  always  supply  the  tanners 
with  a  sample  of  the  mark  or  inscription  to  be  copied.  Such  a  mark  is  usually 
no  more  than  a  Chinese  name  or  equivalent  of  the  trade  mark. 

Canadian  manufacturers  may  question  the  advisability  of  shipping  to  this 
market  leather  which  does  not  show  the  country  of  origin  and  the  manufac- 
turer's name  and  address.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  for  various  reasons  at 
various  times,  there  have  been  boycotts  in  China  of  local  or  provincial  scope, 
affecting  the  produce  of  one  or  more  countries.  Thus  if  the  leather  is  not  marked 
showing  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  country  whose  goods  are  subject  to  boycott, 
sales  will  not  be  interrupted. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  measurement  stamped  plainly  on  the  back  of 
each  piece.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Chinese  buyer,  because  he  is  unable 
to  measure  a  side  himself,  will  always  view  with  suspicion  any  measurement 
written  on  with  chalk,  but  is  satisfied  if  the  manufacturer  has  plainly  printed 
these  details  on  the  back  of  each  piece  in  firm  black  or  gilt  figures. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  BUSINESS  METHODS 

Very  little  of  the  shoe  leather  imported  into  Hongkong  is  consumed  here, 
the  great  bulk  of  imports  being  merely  transhipped  at  this  port  for  cities  in 
South  China  such  as  Canton,  Swatow,  Foochow,  Kongmoon,  Pakhoi,  Wuchow, 
Mengtse,  and  Tenghueh,  and  it  is  important  that  the  Hongkong  agent  of  a 
leather  manufacturer  have  connections  for  making  sales  in  these  large  South 
China  buying  centres.  American,  Australian,  and  German  tanners  enjoying  a 
large  share  of  the  Hongkong  and  South  China  shoe  leather  business  generally 
have  an  arrangement  with  a  Hongkong  firm  who  buy  on  their  own  account, 
keep  stocks,  and  resell  to  various  buyers  throughout  the  South  China  territory. 
A  Hongkong  agent's  territory  should  therefore  include  Hongkong  and  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  of  China,  which  are  usually  termed  South  China:  Kwang- 
tung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  Fukien,  and  Yunnan. 

Shoe  leather  agencies  were  formerly  held  chiefly  by  local  British,  American, 
or  German  firms,  but  since  their  adoption  of  foreign  business  methods  a  large 
share  of  this  trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  purely  Chinese  houses,  which, 
providing  they  have  sufficient  resources  and  capable  management,  are  in  a 
stronger  position  to  sell  shoe  leather  than  foreign  firms  owing  to  their  very  low 
overhead  expense  and  close  connections  with  the  Chinese  consuming  centres. 
This  may  be  more  readily  understood  if  it  is  explained  that  a  foreign  firm 
selling  shoe  leathers  in  this  market  must  employ,  in  addition  to  a  foreign 
managerial  staff,  one  or  two  Chinese  brokers  and  a  Chinese  compradore  to 
secure  orders  and  arrange  for  payment  from  Chinese  buyers,  whereas  in  a 
Chinese  firm  the  partners  or  principals  serve  as  their  own  brokers  and  com- 
pradores.  Canadian  shoe  leather  manufacturers  contemplating  business  in  this 
territory,  on  the  whole,  would  be  well  advised  therefore  to  grant  their  agencies 
to  reliable,  well-connected,  and  financially  strong  Chinese  firms,  since  it  seems 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  leather,  as  has  already  happened  in  several  com- 
modities, Chinese  firms  will  eventually  dominate  the  distribution  from  Hong- 
kong to  the  South  China  market. 

It  is  purely  a  matter  of  arrangement  whether  or  not  a  local  agent  sells  on 
commission  or  buys  for  his  own  account,  though  this  latter  basis  is  preferable. 
The  terms  on  which  business  is  done  most  satisfactorily  are  usually  a  quota- 
tion in  Canadian  currency  per  square  foot  or  pound  as  the  case  may  be,  f.o.b. 
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factory,  or,  it'  it  is  possible,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  less  2  per  cent  discount  for  an 
established  letter  of  credit,  draft  to  be  drawn  on  the  local  importer  at  ninety 
.lays  1)  P.  The  2  per  cent  cash  discount  is  necessary  in  this  market,  since  the 
agent  must  conform  to  Chinese  practice  and  give  to  his  buyers  at  least  a  1  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  months  from  date  of  purchase. 

Once  a  satisfactory  agency  has  been  arranged  and  terms  agreed  upon,  Cana- 
dian tanners  should  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  shipments. 
The  agent  will  advise  regarding  the  marking  or  branding  of  leather  with  a 
•'  chop  "  or  trade  mark  suitable  to  this  market,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  all  leathers  shipped  under  that  mark  should  be  strictly  up  to  sample 
and  specifications.  If  an  order  is  placed  for  leather  of  a  certain  grade,  colour, 
texture,  and  size,  it  will  be  ruinous  to  fill  or  make  up  the  order  with  slightly 
different  leathers,  even  if  those  substituted  are  of  better  quality,  as  Chinese 
buyers  will  take  delivery  of  only  what  they  have  specified,  and  almost  invari- 
ably the  leather  specified  is  identical  with  the  original  sample  or  the  previous 
shipment,  unless  the  manufacturer  has  been  definitely  advised  to  the  contrary. 

Hongkong  levies  no  duty  upon  leathers  of  any  description,  but  the  Republic 
of  China  has  a  definite  schedule  of  tariffs  for  the  different  types  of  leathers. 
However,  exporters  to  this  territory  should  remember  that  practically  all  leathers 
for  consumption  in  South  China  are  first  purchased  by  Hongkong  agents  and 
that  transhipment  here,  distribution  throughout  South  China,  and  the  conse- 
quent Chinese  duties  are  entirely  the  concern  of  the  Hongkong  and  China 
importers. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  sole  leathers  and  patent  and  calf -skin  upper 
leathers  should  give  their  careful  attention  to  this  market.  Samples  of  the 
various  leathers  imported  into  this  territory,  together  with  information  as  to 
their  country  of  origin  and  the  price  ruling  at  date  of  writing,  are  on  hand  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion (refer  to  file  No.  22440).  Any  Canadian  tanners  desiring  to  do  business 
in  this  territory  and  having  sent  samples  and  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong,  will  be  placed  in  touch  with  reliable  and 
well-connected  buyers. 

TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit  the  follow- 
ing cities  in  Western  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China:  — 


Vancouver,     New  West- 
minster and  Victoria ..  Up  to  and  includ-  Calgary  June  8 

ing  June  3  Regina  June  10 

Edmonton  June    5  and  6  Winnipeg  June  12 


Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
will  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan. 
His  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  follows: — 

Vancouver  May  18  to  30;  Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

June  8  to  10  Calgary  June  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..  ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  these  Trade  Commissioners 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Colum- 
bia Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  in  Edmonton  with 
Mr.  T.  Ashenhurst,  Secretary,  Alberta  Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Edmonton;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1930 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Values  in  Straits  dollars  unless  otherwise  stated;  one  Straits  dollar  —  38  cents  (Canadian) ] 

Batavia,  April  13,  1931. — In  the  review  of  economic  conditions  in  British 
Malaya  in  1930  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1418 
(April  8)  it  was  stated  that  last  year  was  possibly  the  worst  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  official  summary  of  the  trade  of  British  Malaya  now 
published  adds  further  weight  to  this  opinion.  Total  imports  were  valued  at 
$705,596,668,  a  decrease  of  $174,628,173  compared  with  1929,  and  exports  at 
$654,603,349,  a  decrease  of  $267,188,614.  The  decreases  in  imports  were 
general,  increases  being  shown  in  seven  commodities  only,  while  over  seventy- 
eight  commodities  showed  decreases.  On  the  export  side  only  three  commodi- 
ties showed  an  increase,  and  these  are  re-export  items. 

The  falling  off  in  trade  is  even  more  impressive  if  1928  is  taken  as  the  basis 
100.  The  index  of  exports  for  1929  and  1930  is  then  shown  as  110  and  78 
respectively;  that  for  imports  was  102  and  82  respectively.  Wholesale  prices 
for  export  articles  dropped  approximately  30  per  cent  in  1930,  while  import 
articles  and  retail  prices  showed  a  decline  of  7-5  and  2-5  per  cent  respectively. 

EXPORTS 

A  summary  of  Malaya's  leading  export  commodities  appears  below  for  the 
years  1928,  1929,  and  1930.  The  quantity  exported  to  Canada  is  stated  where 
figures  are  available.  Malaya's  chief  export  commodities  were  discussed  in  the 
economic  report  referred  to  above  and  will  not  be  dealt  with  here. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA 


Commodity 

Long  Tons 

(Straits  Dollars) 

Rubber — 

Quantity 

Value 

  554.394 

240,225.433 

  402 

154,975 

  577,202 

432.643.961 

  408,693 

329,789,670 

Tin— 

1930   

  97,214 

123.772.006 

  95 

115.691 

1929   

  102.024 

182,129,358 

  99,052 

191.278.S07 

Copra — 

1930   

  191.704 

26.242.564 

1929   

  19S.038 

32.924.620 

1928   

  182,854 

34,165,425 

Pineapples,  preserved — 

1930   

  57.959 

7.859,026 

  7.029 

961.475 

1929   , 

  58.692 

9.233.732 

1928   

  46,400 

8,421,230 

Tapioca — 

1930   

  35.744 

3.459.170 

  324 

32.356 

1929   

  32.398 

3.853.054 

1928   

  28,223 

3.834.393 

Arecanuts — 

1930   

  65.799 

11.394.465 

1929   

  72.118 

14.411.459 

1928   

  69.303 

12.196.258 

*Fish  (dried  and  salted)  — 

1930   

  53,138 

12.371.582 

1929   

  54,690 

13.990.398 

1928   

  57,521 

14,458,298 

*Rice— 

1930   

  206.597 

23.112.176 

1929   

  230.317 

27.549.609 

1928  

  276.581 

32,304,089 

*  Commodities  marked  thus  are  chiefly  re-exports. 
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Principal  Exports  oj  British  Malaya — Concluded 


Long  Tons      (Straits  Dollars) 


Commodity 

Quantity 

Value 

*Pepper  (black,  long  and  white)- — 

13  714 

212 

175  620 

1  Q9Q 

12  877 

17,655,512 

13  506 

18  41  3  096 

* Sugar — 

12  506 

1.132,232 

1  Q9Q 

13  868 

]  544  960 

1  Q9S 

19  529 

2.421,027 

SXil  tLailh 

i  Q*?n 

12  684 

2,713,641 

1,812 

1929 

15  227 

3. 819^602 

1928 

16  432 

4J334J90 

1930 

32  906  868 

6.342,458 

1929 

  40.027.329 

9!335'448 

1928   

  40,365.005 

9,854,861 

Value  of  all  other  exports- - 

1930   

186.966,381 

1929   

176.788,386 

1928   

185,543,163 

Value  of  total  exports — 

1930   

654,603,349 

1929   

925,880,097 

1928   

847.014,113 

*  Commodities  marked  thus 

are  mostly  re-exports. 

The  foregoing  table  discloses  that  substantial  reductions  occurred  in  values 
in  every  case.  The  two  main  commodities,  rubber  and  tin — the  foundation  of 
the  entire  economic  life  of  the  country — experienced  a  percentage  fall  in  value 
far  exceeding  that  in  quantity.  The  quantity  of  rubber  exported  was  reduced 
by  22,808  tons  (less  than  4  per  cent),  while  the  value  was  reduced  $192,418,528 
(over  44  per  cent).  Tin  showed  a  decline  of  4,810  tons  (a  little  over  4  per  cent), 
with  a  decline  in  value  of  $58,357,352  (almost  32  per  cent).  These  figures  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  country's  revenue  has  been  reduced  as 
reflected  in  the  following  import  returns:  — 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA 
Commodity 

Grain  and  Flour  

Feeding  stuff  for  animals  

Meat  

Animals,  living,  for  food  

Other  food  and. drink,  non-dutiable  

Drink,  dutiable,  and  tobacco  

Animals,  living,  not  for  food  

Coal  

Other  non-metallic  mining  and  quarry  products 

and  the  like  

Iron  ore  and  scrap  

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and  scrap..  .. 

Wood  and  timber  

Raw  cotton  

Oither  textile  materials  

Seeds  and  nuts  for  oil,  oil,  fats,  resins  and  gums 

Hides  and  skins  

Rubber  

Miscellaneous  raw  niatei  ials  and  articles  mainly 

manufactured  

Earthenware,  glass,  abrasives  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof..  .. 
Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  

Machinery  

Cotton  varus  and  manufactures  


1928 

1929 

1930 

1.000  Straits  Doll 

ars 

113.234 

113,856 

102,409 

8,448 

8,738 

7,119 

3.438 

3,762 

3.933 

10,404 

11,164 

8,372 

114.405 

116,142 

86,593 

46,663 

49,873 

39.613 

350 

207 

254 

9,765 

9,614 

7,039 

2,366 

3,112 

1.412 

35 

31 

17 

66.964 

62,859 

40.762 

6.703 

5.226 

3,979 

"hi 

"54 

'  '32 

33.048 

32.128 

21.916 

1 .626 

1,399 

455 

91,169 

84,298 

43,607 

8,188 

7.834 

6.470 

15,831 

15.647 

10,923 

27.722 

29,652 

21.109 

3.915 

4.018 

2,833 

5.080 

5.151 

3,755 

6,869 

6.906 

5,050 

27,578 

21.599 

13,637 

17,448 

57.797 

31.741 
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Summary  of  Imports  into  British  Malaya — Concluded 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Commodity 

1 ,000  Straits  Dollars 

Woollen  good 

1,876 

2.648 

1.324 

Silk  and  silk 

manufactures  

5,102 

4,744 

2.711 

Manufactures 

of   oilier   textile  materials..  .. 

12,534 

15,025 

11.372 

7.341 

9.926 

5.688 

Chemicals,  dr 

19,163 

22,529 

15.694 

Oils,  fats  and 

1  resins,  manufactured  

101,334 

103.560 

154,154 

Leather  and 

manufactures  thereof  

1.462 

2.341 

1.632 

Paper  and  pa 

perware  

6,185 

7,119 

5,627 

Vehicles  (in 

eluding    locomotives,    ships  and 

aircraft ) 

17,706 

18.946 

13.905 

Rubber  manu 

4,657 

6,817 

5,050 

M  iscellaneous 

articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

factured 

31,152 

35.527 

25,402 

Total 

value  of  imports  of  merchandise. 

867,637 

888,75* 

~05.597 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  value  of  the 
total  imports  into  British  Malaya  from  Canada.  Most  shipments  from  the 
Dominion  are  received  via  New  York  and  their  identity  is  thus  lost.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  exports  from  Canada  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  during  1930  were  valued  at  $797,958  (gold)  compared  with  $1,156.- 
571  (gold)  in  1929.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  motor  cars  and  accessories,  including  tires,  from  Canada. 

Of  the  thirty-six  classes  of  imports  listed  above,  three  items  show  an 
increase  over  1929.  The  most  important  is  oil,  fats,  resins,  manufactured.  The 
largest  decrease  (approximately  $40,000,000),  as  might  be  expected,  took  place 
in  rubber  imports  from  neighbouring  countries.  The  items  of  interest  to  Canada 
in  which  large  decreases  took  place  are  "other  food  and  drink"  (—  $30,000,000), 
cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  (—$26,000,000),  grain  and  flour  (  —$11,000,000), 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (  —$8,000,000),  articles  of 
rubber  manufacture  (—$1,800,000).  Large  decreases  were  also  registered  in 
imports  of  machinery,  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  chemicals,  and  whiskies. 


COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  five  chief  exporting  countries  or  groups  to  British  Malaya  as  they  appear 
in  local  statistics  are  as  follows: — 

1928           1929  1930 

1.000  of  Straits  Dollars 

British  Possessions  and  Protectorates                   167.043       163.113  122.711 

United  Kingdom                                                    139.008       143.300  97.510 

Europe                                                                   56.586         69.372  41.941 

United  States                                                         27.511         31.839  23.377 

Japan                                                                     20.146         23,189  24,937 

Japan  was  the  only  country  to  register  an  increase,  and  this  was  due 
entirely  to  cotton  piece  goods,  imports  of  which  increased  by  approximately 
$1,750,000.  Decreased  imports  from  British  countries  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  are  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  rubber  exports  from 
Sarawak  or  British  North  Borneo.  It  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  lower  imports 
of  flour  from  Australia — the  chief  source  of  supply  for  Malaya's  imports  of  this 
product — which  were  valued  at  $102,000,000.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  United 
Kingdom  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of  imports  such  as  machinery  and 
estate  supplies,  but  the  chief  fall  is  in  piece  goods,  in  which  Japan  is  showing 
constant  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Europe  in  general  and  England  in  par- 
ticular. The  loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  is  chiefly  in  automobiles,  oil, 
and  machinery. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  returns  at  present  available  give  countries  of  origin  under  main  groups 
only,  but  even  when  the  more  detailed  statistics   are  made   available  com- 
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paratively  few  items  will  show  imports  from  Canada.  It  is  known,  however, 
from  office  records  that  the  following  commodities  were  imported  from  Canada: 
automobiles  and  accessories,  canned  fish,  flour,  confectionery,  canned  milk,  rye 
whisky,  medicines,  weighing  machines,  hardware,  shoe  tacks,  gramophone 
records,  rubber-soled  shoes,  paper,  and  several  lines  of  soft  goods. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  summary  of  the  various  classes  of  imports  on  a  preceding  page  give 
an  exporter  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  total  import  trade  in  British  Malaya. 
The  following  commodities,  however,  form  a  selected  list  of  imports  which 
Canada  is  at  present  exporting  or  should  be  capable  of  exporting.  (The  value 
of  each  item  is  given  with  the  1929  value  within  brackets  for  comparative  pur- 
poses.) The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  mentioned  and,  in  several  instances, 
the  share  obtained  by  the  United  States.  This  should  give  an  exporter  some 
idea  of  what  proportion  of  the  trade  is  obtained  by  manufacturers  in  that 
country.   Canada's  approximate  share  is  also  mentioned  when  it  is  available: — 

Wheat  Flour.— 1930,  55,615  tons  valued  at  $5,981,362  ($6,872,579  in  1929).  Australia 
supplies  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total.  Direct  imports  of  Canadian  flour  in  1930  were  174 
tons  valued  at  $18,360. 

Other  Manufactured  Cereals.— 1930,  3.549  tons  valued  at  $867,519  ($958,421).  The  United 
States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  $146,725. 

Bacon  and  Hams.— 1930,  344  tons  valued  at  $482,476  ($'606,894).  The  United  Kingdom 
with  $203,000  and  Australia  with  $221,000  were  the  chief  exporters. 

Meats,  Tinned  and  Canned.— 1980,  238  tons  valued  at  $268,087  ($404,322).  Of  the  total 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  $133,525. 

Biscuits  for  Human  Consumption.— 1930,  16,918  cwt.  valued  at  $1,074,702  ($1,403,797): 
United  Kingdom,  $804,841;   United  States,  $10,714. 

Confectionery.— 1930,  778.891  pounds  valued  at  $329,708  ($468,092) :  United  Kingdom, 
$138,377;   Australia,  $48  147;   United  States,  $50,001. 

Fish,  Dried  and  Salted.— 1930,  46.341  tons  valued  at  $11,752,452  ($13,173,626)— practically 
all  from  neighbouring  countries. 

Sardines,  Canned.— 1930,  4,250  tons  valued  at  $1,136,702  ($1,693,190),  approximately  93 
per  cent  from  the  United  States.    Canada  is  credited  with  $9,041. 

Salmon,  Canned.— 1930,  78  tons  valued  at  $58,831  ($105,899):  United  States,  $23,226; 
Canada,  $18,681. 

Lobster,  Canned.— 1930,  $2,513  ($4,732)  :  United  Kingdom,  $2,373  (most  of  it  probably 
Canadian) . 

Canned  Fish,  n.o.p.  (including  pilchards,  herring,  etc.). — 1930,  784  tons  valued  at  $453,- 
002  ($422,716).    The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  $148,935. 

Fruits,  Dried  and  Preserved.— 1930,  11,988  tons  valued  at  $2,263,404.  ($2,904,684). 
British  possessions  and  protectorates,  chiefly  Hongkong,  India,  and  Australia,  supplied  to 
the  value  of  $1,050,571. 

Jams  and  Jellies.— 1930,  218  tons  valued  at  $133,413  ($147,138)  :  United  Kingdom,  $97,- 
625;  British  possessions  and  protectorates  (Australia),  $20,625;  Europe  (Holland  and 
Switzerland),  $14,414;   and  the  United  States,  $898. 

Milk,  Condensed  (Sweetened).— 1930,  1,169,714  cases  valued  at  $11,495,534  ($14,550,166)  : 
Europe  (Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  and  Denmark),  $8,745,826. 

Milk,  Condensed  (Unsweetened).— 1930,  48,808  cases  valued  at  $467,327  ($560,730): 
United  States,  $262,088. 

Milk,  Sterilized  Natural— 1930,  97,336  cases  valued  at  $783,326  ($785.550) :  Europe 
(Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland),  $426,791;    United  States.  $349,725. 

Canada's  exports  of  condensed  and  sterilized  milk  to  British  Malaya  during  1930 
totalled  15,516  cases  valued  at  $145,998.  This  was  in  the  form  of  condensed  sweetened  and 
sterilized  natural  milk. 

Milk,  Powdered  or  Preserved  and  n.o.p. — 1930,  634,671  pounds  valued  at  $436,426 
($479,636):    United  Kingdom.  $212,203;   United  States,  $47,440. 

Vegetables,  Canned.— 1930,  1,541  tons  valued  at  $510,196  ($647,506).  China  supplied 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  imports.   The  United  States  is  credited  with  $83,418. 

Vegetables,  Potatoes.— 1930,  9,679  tons  valued  at  $796,398  ($1,026,582).  Potatoes  come 
chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  China.  The  United  States  Pacific  Coast  ports 
supplied  to  the  value  of  $1,176. 

Beer  and  Ale.— 1930,  837,131  gallons  valued  a1  $1,787,977  ($2,343,331).  The  imports  were 
chiefly  from  Germany;  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  $688,582. 
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S189473°nded  Metal--WW>  1,292  tons  valued  at  $205,530  ($270,251):    United  Kingdom, 

Iron,  Galvanized  (Corrugated  and  Sheets).— 193Q,  11,492  tons  valued  at  $1.834022 
($3,225,098):   United  Kingdom,  $1,419,078. 

to  iSfe  Pi??\  wd/tif^s  °1  Iron  and  £/eeZ.-1930,  18,192  tons  valued  at  $2,242,835 
($3,466,962):    United  Kingdom,  $1,935,039. 

Agricultural  I mplements. — 1930,  747,011  pieces  valued  at  $504,172  (S657  561)-  United 
Kingdom,  $471,633. 

Axes,  Hatchets,  and  Adzes.— 1930,  130,877  pieces  valued  at  $132,297  ($147  302)-  United 

Mates,  $82,545. 

Electric  Batteries  and  Accumulators  (all  kinds).— 1930,  8,179,324  pieces  valued  at  $1  - 
019,873  ($1,075,471):   United  States,  $801,084. 

Hosiery.— 1930,  245,466  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $632,495  ($1,129,256).  China  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  although  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  $106,000  and  the  United 
States  with  $116,500. 

Underwear  of  Cotton.— 1930,  525,496  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $2,214,467  ($3,356,390).  China 
and  Japan  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Packing  and  Wrap-ping  Paper.— 1930,  2,208  tons  valued  at  $566,483  ($624,409).  China 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  very  cheap  grades  of  paper,  over  $300,000  worth  of 
paper  coming  in  from  that  country.  For  the  better  grades  of  wrapping  paper  European 
countries  are  credited  with  $109,927. 

Printing  Paper.— 1930,  4,553  tons  valued  at  $1,023,158  ($1,281,079).  Europe  supplied 
the  bulk  with  imports  valued  at  $629,801. 

Writing  Paper.— 1930,  14,729  cwt.  valued  at  $351,836  ($353,585).  British  possessions  and 
protectorates  supplied  $60,893;  Europe  (Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Norwav).  $21.872 - 
the  United  States,  $1,282;  Japan,  $7,157;  and  other  countries,  $113,391.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  nearly  half  the  imports  with  paper  valued  at  $147,241.  Canada  supplied^! 
small  proportion  of  the  writing  paper. 

Motor  Cars,  Passenger.— 1930,  3,540  cars  valued  at  $5,412,855  ($9,052,260).  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  1,093  cars  valued  at  $2,084,353.  British  pos- 
sessions and  protectorates  are  credited  with  1,026  cars  valued  at  $1,202,269.  (These  were 
almost  entirely  from  Canada.) 

Motor  Cars,  Commercial— 1930.  1,187  cars  valued  at  $1,652,144  ($2,414,502).  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  166  cars  valued  at  $535,042  ;  British  possessions  and  protectorates  (almost 
entirely  from  Canada),  519  cars  valued  at  $514,900;  and  the  United  States,  494  cars  valued 
at  $589,224. 

Tractors  and  Steam  Rollers.— 1930,  30  were  imported  valued  at  $104,310  ($132,438).  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  25  valued  at  $98,349,  and  Canada  three  valued  at  $2,930. 

Canvas-top  Rubber  Shoes  and  Soles. — 1930,  114,919  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $6S3.55S 
($528,814):  United  Kingdom,  $4,437;  British  possessions  and  protectorates  (Hongkong  and 
Canada),  $95,252.  Japan,  however,  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  shoes  valued  at 
8  5  56,018. 

Motor  Car  and  Truck  Tires.— 1930,  212,146  pieces  were  imported  valued  at  $3,293,259 
($4,525,736):  United  Kingdom,  $531,400;  British  possessions  and  protectorates  (Canada 
chiefly),  $223,548;  Europe  (Germany,  Italy,  and  France),  $759,346;  United  States,  $1,636,627. 

Motor  Cycle  Tires.— 1930,  4,764  pieces  valued  at  $24,351  were  imported  ($37,987).  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  tires  valued  at  $8,127  and  British  possessions  and  protectorates 
(chieflv  Canada)  are  credited  with  $5,941. 

Motor  Car  and  Truck  Inner  Tubes.— 1930,  122,953  pieces  valued  at  $336,394  ($447,542). 
Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $91,280.  Canada  supplied  approximately 
$79,000  worth. 

Gramophones  and  Phonographs  (complete) . — 1930,  11,002  were  imported  valued  at 
$316,278  ($566,065)  :   United  Kingdom,  $220,362. 

Gramophone  Records. — 1930,  646,456  pieces  were  imported  valued  at  $583,126  ($740.- 
832) .   United  Kingdom,  $251,993. 

THE  TREND  OF  TRADE 

While  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  offer  a  great  market,  and  one  that 
has  not  been  completely  exploited  by  Western  manufacturers,  it  is  apparent  to 
most  observers  that  China  and  Japan  are  increasing  their  hold  on  the  import 
trade  of  these  countries  year  by  year.  The  Chinese  are  the  logical  traders  and 
the  Japanese  the  manufacturers.  China  is  also  a  manufacturer  and  exporter 
to  this  territory  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  annually.  In 
British  Malaya,  Siam,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  practically  the  entire 
retail  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  large  importers  or  wholesalers 
have  always  been  Europeans,  but  the  Chinese  are  slowly  but  surely  obtaining 
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control  of  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the  retail  market.  The  European  provision 
importers  were  the  first  to  feel  the  competition  from  direct  Chinese  importers. 
Now,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Chinese  have  gradually  been  obtaining 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  wholesale  trade  in  piece  goods.  Last  year  the 
situation  was  intensified  by  the  low  price  at  which  Japanese  mills  were  able 
to  land  their  cotton  goods  in  these  markets.  European  firms  for  a  long  while 
refused  to  handle  Japanese  goods,  with  the  result  that  they  were  sold  direct  to 
Chinese  wholesalers.  This  gave  them  their  start.  It  is  believed  to  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  the  entire  import  trade  of  the  East  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  although  the  machinery  and  technical  lines  will  of  course  be  the 
last  to  go.  They  will  remain  for  many  years  in  European  hands.  In  manu- 
facturing, each  new  year  seems  to  see  Japan  making  further  inroads  into  this 
market.  Cotton  goods  imported  from  Japan  last  year  were  the  highest  on 
record.  This  trade  was  secured  at  the  expense  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
Last  year,  also,  Japan  obtained  complete  control  of  such  articles  as  canvas- 
topped  rubber-soled  shoes.  In  previous  years  this  product  was  received  chiefly 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  last  year,  with  Japanese  prices  a  frac- 
tion of  those  for  Canadian  products,  the  market  was  completely  disorganized. 
In  other  products  also  Japan  is  increasing  her  hold,  always  on  a  price  basis. 
She  is  likely  to  continue  to  obtain  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  trade 
of  these  countries,  and  the  European  importer  or  wholesaler  will  probably  give 
place  to  the  Chinese  trader.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  by  Canadian  exporters 
from  the  changing  conditions  in  these  markets  is  that  a  European  firm  should 
not  always  be  regarded  more  desirable  as  a  representative  to  handle  their  pro- 
ducts, and  that  quality  is  secondary  to  price  when  catering  to  Eastern  markets. 
Finally,  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  face  Japanese  competition  sooner 
or  later. 

WEST  OF   ENGLAND   MARKET   FOR   DRIVING   AND  WORKMEN'S 

GLOVES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  7,  1931. — The  removal  last  December  of  the  safeguarding 
duty — 33%  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff  and  22%  per  cent  British  prefer- 
ential tariff — on  gloves  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  makes  it  opportune 
to  draw  attention  to  the  demand  for  motoring  or  driving  gloves  and  workmen's 
gloves. 

MOTORING  AND  DRIVING  GLOVES 

One  well-known  United  States  brand  has  a  large  and  increasing  sale  in  this 
country.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  motor  gauntlets  is  for  a  chocolate  or 
dark  tan  shade,  black  or  very  light-coloured  gloves  not  being  used;  this  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  colours  in  demand  for  workmen's  gloves.  When  American 
"loves  first  made  their  appearance  on  this  market  they  were  of  a  reindeer  or 
reddish-brown  colour,  but  they  had  eventually  to  be  altered  to  the  dark  tan 
or  what  may  be  described  as  a  chocolate  brown  shade  above  mentioned.  In 
driving  gloves  and  gauntlets  horsehide  and  muleskin  arc  preferred,  generally 
with  fleece  lining  in  the  hand  or  palm.  They  must  be  well  cut,  of  smart  appear- 
ance, and  excellently  finished.  A  specimen  of  the  brand  above  referred  to  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
While  supplies  from  Canada  are  doing  very  well,  they  lack  the  volume  of  United 
States  sales. 

Gauntlet  types  of  gloves  sell  retail  in  varying  grades  from  $2  to  $5  less 
discounts  of  33 J,  15,  and  3  per  cent. 
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workmen's  GLOVES 

In  this  class  of  glove  Canadian  firms  are  doing  well,  and  considerable 
supplies  arc  being  shipped  to  this  market  in  competition  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Continent.  One  United  States  firm  issue  a  highly  coloured  lithographic 
catalogue  with  their  various  classes  of  gloves  identified  under  trade  numbers. 
These  are  made  from  full  grain  horseside,  with  extra-long  6-inch  gauntlet  cuffs 
of  the  same  material,  stocks  of  which  are  carried  in  London.  It  is  claimed  for 
these  gloves  that,  after  being  soaking  wet,  they  will  dry  soft  and  remain  soft. 
They  are  sold  in  bright  yellow  and  cream  shades,  often  with  chocolate-brown 
gauntlet  cuffs.  There  are  also  sales  for  a  type  with  the  thumb  separate  and  a 
webbed  wristlet. 

YEOVIL   GLOVE  INDUSTRY 

Yeovil,  in  Somersetshire,  which  is  possibly  the  heart  of  the  glove  industry 
in  England,  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  safeguarding 
duty,  and  unemployment  is  very  serious.  Buyers  had  been  withholding  orders 
in  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  but  since  its  removal  the  market 
has  been  flooded  with  large  quantities  of  imported  gloves.  In  some  instances, 
quantities  of  imported  gloves  were  re-exported  to  qualify  for  duty  rebate,  and 
were  reimported  early  in  the  new  year. 

LEATHER  GARMENTS 

Leather  garments,  coats,  jackets,  golf  jumpers,  etc.,  are  being  produced 
very  cheaply  by  English  manufacturers  from  sheepskin,  which  is  purchased  in 
raw  or  dressed  state,  and  the  market  for  importations  is  very  restricted.  Prices 
have  been  reduced  by  at  least  40  per  cent  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  in 
the  case  of  golfing  jackets,  an  imitation  suede  claimed  to  be  rainproof  and  wind- 
proof  is  finding  a  ready  sale. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  HORSE  HAIR 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  8,  1931. — Canadian  horse  hair  is  not  well  known  in  the  West 
of  England,  but  such  importations  as  have  been  made  were  of  good  quality  as 
compared  with  those  from  South  America  and  Russia,  the  largest  sources  of 
supply.  This  market  is  a  consuming  rather  than  a  distributive  area  for  what 
may  be  described  as  "  gathered  "  in  contradistinction  to  teased  or  curled  hair; 
the  latter  product  is  bought  by  mattress  and  furniture  manufacturers. 

ENGLISH,  SOUTH  AMERICAN,  AND  RUSSIAN  SUPPLIES 

Canadian  hair  approaches  nearer  to  English  horse  hair  than  that  from  any 
other  country,  the  tail  hair  being  strong  and  the  mane  hair  long,  and  it  is  of 
equal  quality  with  locally  gathered  English  supplies. 

Hair  which  comes  into  the  market  from  South  America  is  chiefly 
from  living  animals  and  is  collected  when  the  horses  are  rounded  up  on  the 
pampas  for  marking,  or  from  the  horses  on  the  large  estates.  In  Russia  also 
it  is  chiefly  from  living  animals,  but  it  is  not  as  clean  as  the  shipments  from 
South  America.  In  England  the  hair  is  chiefly  from  horses  in  stables,  the 
grooms  bring  the  combings  into  the  towns  where  it  is  bought  by  collectors.  Hair 
from  dead  horses  comes  from  fellmongers,  and  owing  to  its  being  rather  dirty 
and  damp  averages  5d.  (10  cents)  to  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound  less  than  the 
stable  hair. 

QUALITY  AND  GRADING 

The  hair  is  usually  sorted  roughly  into  first,  second,  and  third  lengths  of 
tail  hair.   This  is  generally  done  in  Buenos  Aires.    English  manufacturers  buy 
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the  specific  quality  they  want  rather  than  a  mixed  consignment  containing  all 

6nSTail  hair  is  tied  up  in  rough  handfuls,  not  too  large  so  that  the  length 
may  be  estimated  readily.  Otherwise  it  may  be  packed  in  bags  or  bales  together 
with  the  mane  hair,  or  offered  as  mixed. 

The  above  deals  principally  with  so-called  gathered  hair.  There  are  no 
firms  of  importance  in  this  area  who  do  the  teasing  and  curling,  these  being 
located  mainly  in  Glasgow  and  London.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  exporting  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  each  of  these  centres.  In  teased  and  curled  hair,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  excellent  market  in  the  West  of  England,  as  Bristol  in  par- 
ticular is  a  large  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  mattresses.  One 
importer  in  that  centre  calls  on  all  the  principal  buyers. 

Samples  with  prices  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  application  (quote  file  No. 
14093). 

PRICES 

Mattress  manufacturers  are  paying  at  the  present  time  about  7-Jd.  (15 
cents)  per  pound  for  short,  grey  common  hair;  lOd.  (20  cents)  for  short,  grey, 
gathered,  washed  and  disinfected  hair;  lO^d.  (21  cents)  for  a  short,  grey, 
common  hair  of  slightly  better  quality,  fairly  long  strand;  and  Is.  6d.  (36 
cents)  for  highest-quality  black  mane  hair.  These  prices  apply  to  curled  hair, 
and  are  for  imported  supplies. 

English  gathered  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  higher  in  price. 

Tail  supplies  are  at  present  a  drug  on  the  market.  Mane  hair  from  South 
America  has  been  as  low  as  5^d.  (11  cents)  per  pound,  although  it  has  been  as 
high  as  Is.  7d.  (38  cents)  during  the  past  three  years.  Mixed  hair — that  is, 
collections  of  all  qualities — from  South  America  would  probably  realize  from 
8d.  to  Is.  3d.  (16  cents  to  30  cents)  per  pound,  according  to  quality,  but  the 
market  is  very  quiet. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  sale  of  curled  hair  should  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  forward  samples  and 
prices  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

OTHER  MATERIALS 

Other  stuffing  materials  for  mattresses,  and  particularly  furniture,  are  black 
fibre  from  Algiers,  which  sells  at  £24  ($116.80)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  delivered 
factory,  and  cocoanut  fibre,  brown  in  colour,  which  is  sold  at  £16  10s.  ($80.29) 
per  ton  delivered. 

Samples  of  these  materials  have  also  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND   BUTTER  MARKET 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  14,  1931. — Until  a  few  years  ago  Canadian  butter  was  well 
and  favourably  known  in  the  North  of  England.  However,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  since  1926,  Canadian  shippers  have  not  found  it 
profitable  to  send  butter  to  this  country.  It  is  reported  that  a  small  initial 
shipment  of  Canadian  butter  is  on  the  way  to  Manchester,  and  in  view  of  the 
renewed  Canadian  interest  in  this  market,  the  following  notes  are  submitted: — 

According  to  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  Weekly  Produce  Notes,  the 
total  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1930  amounted  to  6,828,800 
cwt.,  which  established  a  new  high  record  and  exceeded  the  1929  figure — the 
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previous  record— by  6-6  per  cent,  In  comparison  with  1924,  the  increase 
amounted  to  1\  million  cwt.  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  Denmark  was  again  the 
chief  supplier,  the  quantity  obtained  from  that  source  being  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  imports.  Danish  shipments  in  1930  showed  an  increase  of 
approximately  5  per  cent  over  1929.  New  Zealand— the  second  largest  source 
of  supply— furnished  23  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  against  20  per  cent  in 
1929,  and  Australia  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  in  1929.  There 
was  a  slight  reduction  in  supplies  from  the  Irish  Free  State.  Apart  from  Den- 
mark, the  largest  increase  from  foreign  countries  was  from  Argentina.  Swedish 
shipments  also  increased,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  1929.  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands  were  among 
the  other  shippers. 

CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Butter  is  imported  into  this  country  through  three  main  channels;  the 
chief  markets  for  each  type  are  usually  centred  around  the  ports  of  entry. 
Danish  and  other  European  butters  are  imported  through  such  East  Coast 
ports  as  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  Grimsby;  and,  generally  speaking,  these  butters, 
particularly  Danish,  are  more  popular  in  the  North  of  England  than  in  the 
South,  Manchester  being  often  referred  to  as  the  stronghold  of  Danish  butter, 
which  is  looked  upon  throughout  the  North  of  England  as  the  best  on  the 
market.  Its  reputation  is  the  result  of  many  years'  concentration  in  this  dis- 
trict, based  on  the  maintenance  of  regular  shipments  of  high-class  butter  uni- 
formly graded. 

New  Zealand  and  Australian  butters  have  come  to  this  country  chiefly 
through  London  and  other  southern  ports,  where  they  find  less  competition  than 
in  the  north.  However,  while  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  these  varieties  is  still 
done  through  London  and  shipments  to  the  northern  markets  are  frequently 
made  by  rail  or  road,  the  increased  number  of  regular  direct  shipments  of  New 
Zealand  butter  into  Liverpool  and  Manchester  within  the  last  two  years  have 
materially  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  this  area. 

Irish  butter  reaches  the  English  market  chiefly  through  ports  on  the  West 
Coast,  Liverpool  being  the  principal  market.  Dutch  butter  is  sold  more  on  the 
East  Coast  and  in  London,  and  does  not  come  into  Liverpool  or  Manchester 
in  large  quantities.  Argentine  butter — which  is  not  popular  in  the  Liverpool 
market — is  sold  on  the  average  as  a  cheaper  quality  mainly  for  blending  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  Until  recently  Siberian  butter  was  looked  upon  as 
an  inferior  grade  suitable  for  confectionery  purposes,  but  the  quality  has  been 
improving  and  it  has  been  selling  in  various  districts  over  the  counter. 

PACKING 

Continental  butters  are  sold  in  casks,  and  the  reputation  of  Danish  butter 
is  such  that  the  public  has  come  to  associate  casks  with  the  best  grades.  This, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  helps  the  sale  of  other  continental  butters  at  the 
expense  of  Canadian,  New  Zealand  and  Australian.  A  small  percentage  of 
Irish  butter  is  packed  in  casks,  but  the  bulk  comes  in  boxes.  While  this  prefer- 
ence for  casks  admittedly  assists  the  sale  of  certain  continental  butter  other 
than  Danish,  one  prominent  firm  of  importers  state  that  at  times  they  have 
difficulty  in  selling  these  other  European  butters,  even  though  the  quality 
has  improved  in  recent  years,  except  when  Danish  is  at  a  decided  premium. 
Further,  the  fact  that  practically  all  Empire  butter  is  sold  in  boxes  makes  it 
possible  to  readily  distinguish  these  butters  from  foreign  varieties,  and  the 
growing  demand  for  Empire  products  seems  to  be  gradually  breaking  down  the 
existing  prejudice  in  favour  of  cask  butter.  For  some  time  past  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  Empire  butter  in  the  North  of  England  and  dealers  consulted  report  a 
definitely  growing  demand  for  such  varieties. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  BUTTER 

In  the  past  Canadian  butter  for  export  to  Northwest  England  has  been 
shipped  into  Liverpool,  and  in  more  recent  years  Manchester  has  also  been 
taking  its  requirements  direct  via  the  Ship  Canal.  When  Canadian  butter  was 
previously  coming  to  England,  opinions  differed  as  to  what  proportion  of  Man- 
chester requirements  was  still  being  handled  by  Liverpool  importers,  but  there 
were  several  large  dealers  in  the  former  city  who  were  doing  an  increased  trade 
with  the  Dominion.  These  two  cities  provide  the  best  outlets  for  Canadian 
butter  in  the  North  of  England  territory.  The  established  reputation  of  Danish 
butter  and  the  proximity  of  Newcastle  and  Hull  to  the  Continent  undoubtedly 
handicap  the  possibilities  for  the  Canadian  product  on  the  East  Coast. 

Importers  in  close  touch  with  the  market  situation  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester feel  that  to  reintroduce  successfully  Canadian  butter,  which  has  been 
off  this  market  for  several  years,  initial  prices  must  be  quoted  below  Irish  offers 
in  order  to  arouse  buying  interest.  New  Zealand  supplies  must  also  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  in  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  butter 
in  the  North  of  England  districts,  although  arrivals  from  New  Zealand  will  be 
on  a  declining  basis  from  now  to  November.  Australian  butter,  particularly 
the  Kangaroo  grade,  has  also  shown  an  improvement  in  quality,  and  although 
New  Zealand  has  the  preference,  Australian  has  been  selling  at  prices  very  little 
below  its  chief  competitor.  Irish  butter  is  usually  offered  in  this  market  from 
April  to  the  end  of  September.  The  heaviest  arrivals  normally  come  in  June, 
July  and  August,  and  this  year  the  peak  is  expected  during  the  first  half  of 
June.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  export  season  for  Irish  butter  will  be  shorter 
than  usual  this  year.  Shipments  have  commenced  several  weeks  late,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  season  will  close  somewhat  earlier.  In  addition  to  backward 
weather  this  spring,  it  is  reported  that  stocks  of  butter  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
have  been  allowed  to  decrease  this  past  winter  owing  to  Irish  dealers  having 
been  encouraged  to  purchase  from  domestic  stocks  for  their  own  requirements, 
rather  than  to  draw  on  other  sources,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  tariff  against 
butter  imports.  In  former  years,  when  Canadian  butter  was  coming  more  freely 
into  this  market,  it  was  considered  to  be  of  the  same  general  quality  as  Irish, 
but  fresh  made  butter  from  the  latter  source  seemed  to  have  the  preference. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  varieties  were  looked  upon  as  having  better  keep- 
ing qualities,  Irish  being  discounted  when  placed  in  cold  storage.  Although 
complaints  were  occasionally  made  that  some  of  our  butters  were  not  uniform, 
very  favourable  comment  was  made  on  the  improved  grading  that  had  taken 
place  in  Canadian  butter,  and  this  was  being  reflected  by  increased  sales. '  West- 
ern Creameries  were  the  most  popular,  as  it  was  stated  that  butter  from  West- 
ern Canada  was  more  silky  in  texture  and  its  pale  straw  colour  met  with 
approval.  What  the  English  buyer  looks  for  is  a  regular  supply  of  a  uniformly 
graded  product,  in  order  to  maintain  the  demand  created.  In  other  words,  as 
one  importer  puts  it,  when  he  offers  Canadian  butter  to  his  customer  he  wants 
to  be  in  a  position  to  keep  him  regularly  supplied  with  the  same  butter  for  a 
run  of  at  least  two  months,  as  retailers  in  this  conservative  market  do  not  like 
to  be  constantly  changing  their  varieties. 

PRICES  AND  STOCKS 

Current  values  of  Irish  butter  are  anywhere  from  107s.  to  108s.  ($26.03  to 
$26.27)  per  cwt.  on  spot  Liverpool.  New  Zealand  spot  supplies  are  worth  from 
107s.  ($26.03)  to  108s.  ($26.27),  but  as  high  as  112s.  ($27.25)  has  been  quoted 
for  arrivals  in  July  from  that  source.  Australian  Kangaroo  grade  on  spot  is 
worth  from  106s.  ($25.79)  to  107s.  ($26.03).  Recent  quotations  for  Danish 
butter  on  spot  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  118s.  ($28.71)  to  120s. 
($29.20). 
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Unfortunately,  while  the  low  retail  prices  of  butter,  which  in  the  case  of 
NYw  Zealand  and  Australia  have  been  ruling  at  from  Is.  2d.  ($0.28)  to  Is.  Id. 
($0.26)  per  pound,  have  increased  general  consumption,  the  butter  market  at 
time  of  writing  is  dull  and  suffering  from  lack  of  confidence.  Figures  published 
by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  show  that  on  May  2,  1931,  the  stocks  of  cask 
butter  in  cold  storage  in  this  country  amounted  to  5,732  cwt.  as  compared  with 
20,519  cwt.  on  May  3,  1930.  Boxed  butter  stocks  on  May  2  this  year  were 
recorded  at  350.175  boxes,  as  compared  with  810,107  boxes  on  May  3,  1930.  It 
is  also  estimated  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  that  the  consumption  of  but- 
ter in  Great  Britain  during  April,  1931,  including  re-exports,  reached  648.500 
cwt.  as  compared  with  463,800  cwt.  in  April,  1930.  In  spite  of  the  existing 
position  of  stocks  and  consumption,  importers  point  to  the  prospect  of  plentiful 
supplies  from  many  quarters  and  emphasize  that,  under  present  conditions  of 
trade,  only  hand-to-mouth  buying  can  be  expected.  Some  firms  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  while  there  is  no  question  about  Canadian  butter  finding  an 
outlet,  the  price  may  not  be  satisfactory.  One  firm  states  that  with  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  arriving  from  various  quarters,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
ship  on  consignment  unless  quotations  are  so  low  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  that  at  least  one  firm  sale  of  Cana- 
dian butter  has  been  made  to  this  market  during  the  present  week,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  definite  revival  of  this  trade. 
Accordingly,  any  interested  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  on  this 
market  are  invited  to  communicate  wTith  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Liverpool. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  8,  1931. — Reports  from  the  chief  industrial  centres  in  the 
North  of  England  have  shown  a  certain  seasonal  expansion  in  several  lines 
during  April,  and  in  some  trades  the  general  outlook  is  regarded  as  brighter. 
Further,  the  quarterly  trade  forecast  just  issued  by  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  is  a  little  more  encouraging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  volume 
of  business  passing  has  been  relatively  small  and  the  Easter  holiday  stoppage 
was  longer  than  usual,  particularly  among  many  branches  of  the  heavy  trades 
of  Northern  England.  Export  business  remains  depressed,  with  some  important 
industries  being  even  more  seriously  affected  by  poor  overseas  demand  than 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  lack  of  new  shipbuilding  orders  on  the  Northeast 
Coast  has  been  causing  much  anxiety  not  only  in  the  shipyards  but  in  metal 
and  other  industries  which  supply  materials  for  shipbuilding. 

SHIPPING 

The  serious  plight  that  the  shipping  trade  was  in  at  the  end  of  1930  became 
even  worse  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as,  according  to  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping  quarterly  returns,  the  amount  of  tonnage  laid  up  at  the  principal 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  April  1,  1931,  as  compared  with  the 
returns  for  January  1,  1931,  showed  an  increase  of  226,309  net  tons,  or  17  per 
cent,  and  as  compared  with  the  return  for  April  1,  1930,  an  increase  of  74-6 
per  cent.  The  laid-up  tonnage  at  Liverpool  on  April  1,  1931,  amounted  to  41 
vessels,  including  1  foreign,  having  a  total  net  tonnage  of  145,251,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  22,000  tons  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

TEXTILES 

The  hopes  entertained  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade 
that  the  improved  political  outlook  in  India  would  bring  a  recovery  in  the 
demand  for  cloth  in  that  market  have  not  been  realized. 
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The  report  of  the  British  Cotton  Mission  to  the  Far  East,  recently  pub- 
lished, emphasizes  the  point  that  the  failure  of  Lancashire  to  maintain  her 
exports  to  Eastern  markets  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  continuance  of  old- 
fashioned  methods  and  higher-paid  labour,  which  has  enabled  her  competitors, 
notably  Japan,  to  capture  a  large  share  of  the  business  formerly  enjoyed  by 
England.  The  propaganda  inaugurated  last  year  in  the  form  of  a  National 
Cotton  Week  is  being  repeated.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  organizers  that  five 
million  people  in  this  country  are  directly  dependent  on  the  cotton  industry  for 
their  livelihood,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  widespread  display  in  shop  windows 
this  week  will  bring  about  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  domestic  demand 
for  cotton  goods.  Meanwhile  export  demand  for  cotton  piece  goods  remains 
very  quiet,  and  yarn  spinners  are  suffering  from  the  absence  of  orders  and  the 
consequent  tendency  towards  overproduction. 

Around  the  beginning  of  April,  although  the  hardening  of  wool  prices  had 
not  brought  out  any  large  demand  for  piece  goods,  reports  indicated  that  more 
repeat  orders  were  coming  through  along  with  increased  buying  for  next  season, 
and  during  the  past  few  weeks  this  slight  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
maintained.  Evidence  that  the  Yorkshire  woollen  trade  is  still  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  however,  is  available  from  statistics  showing  that  exports 
of  woollen  tissues — which  were  30,912,600  square  yards  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1929 — fell  to  25,572,200  square  yards  during  the  similar  period  in  1930,  and 
only  reached  16,754,700  square  yards  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  The 
export  position  of  worsted  tissues  fell  from  11,409,900  square  yards  in  1930  to 
9,055,800  square  yards  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  ENGINEERING 

Conditions  generally  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  this  district  are  still 
unsatisfactory.  The  limited  output  of  pig-iron  on  the  Northeast  Coast  is  in 
excess  of  current  requirements,  and  business  in  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
remains  quiet.  In  the  Sheffield  area  the  downward  tendency  in  the  open-hearth 
steel  trade  has  continued,  and  although  operations  are  at  present  considered 
equal  to  those  before  the  Eastern  holiday,  the  incoming  orders  for  billets  and 
rolled  material  are  hardly  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  limited  production.  The 
demand  for  shipbuilding  steel  has  reached  a  lower  level  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  Those  branches  turning  out  steel  products  for  railway  equipment  are 
slightly  busier. 

The  Sheffield  cutlery  trade  experienced  an  improved  demand  during  the 
past  month  for  medium-priced  lines,  but  there  is  still  an  absence  of  large  busi- 
ness and  exports  have  dwindled  to  the  lowest  point  for  years  past,  particularly 
to  Australia.  Manufacturers  of  the  better-quality  razor  blades  report  increas- 
ing business. 

Among  the  engineering  trades  of  this  area  some  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers have  been  enjoying  a  moderate  demand  and  report  an  increasing  number 
of  inquiries  for  both  domestic  and  overseas  markets.  The  electrical  manufac- 
turing industry  suffered  from  very  poor  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  and  exports  declined  considerably.  Contracts  placed  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Electricity  Scheme  development  in  this  country  fell  to  a  minimum. 
During  April,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  business  was  obtained  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Central  Electricity  Scheme  in  the  Northeast  Coast  area. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  shipbuilding  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  showed  a  further 
drastic  reduction  of  over  215,000  tons  in  the  amount  of  work  in  hand  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  December,  1930.  The  total  amount  of  tonnage  under 
construction  at  the  end  of  March,  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period 
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of  Last  year,  shows  the  largest  decrease  ever  recorded  with  the  exception  of 
L922,  when,  following  the  completion  of  the  large  shipbuilding  program  during 
the  war,  there  was  an  abnormal  decline  in  the  tonnage  then  under  construction. 
According  to  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation,  the  unemployment  in 
this  industry  due  to  the  prevailing  depression  is  over  52-6  per  cent  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  Northeast  Coast  the  total  proportion  of  unem- 
ployment is  estimated  at  62  per  cent.  The  state  of  shipbuilding  necessarily 
depends  on  the  shipping  trade,  and  until  the  latter  shows  some  improvement 
over  its  present  deplorable  condition,  the  dearth  of  new  orders  for  vessels  must 
continue. 

COAL 

While  the  general  state  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  North  of  England  leaves 
room  for  great  improvement,  some  of  the  coalfields,  particularly  in  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  areas,  maintained  a  fairly  steady  output  during  April. 
Business  has  become  distinctly  quieter  since  the  1st  of  May,  as  many  of  the 
collieries  are  beginning  to  feel  the  reduced  demand  for  gas  and  house  coals. 
Export  districts  continue  to  meet  wTith  extremely  keen  competition  in  continental 
markets. 


CANADIAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  SAMPLE  SALES  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  61,907  samples  of  food  products  were  sold  at 
various  exhibitions  and  shops  in  Great  Britain  through  the  Canadian  Exhibition 
Commission,  and  as  the  policy  of  selling  samples  appears  to  be  the  best  method 
of  introducing  Canadian  food  products  to  the  consuming  public,  this  campaign 
is  being  vigorously  carried  forward  during  the  present  year. 

Samples  of  cereals,  cheese,  honey,  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar,  macaroni, 
flour,  canned  milk,  salmon,  beans,  pears,  peas,  soups  and  spaghetti  were  sold 
at  the  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition,  Southampton,  from  May  14  to  23,  and  will  be 
sold  at  the  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition,  Bournemouth,  from  May  28  to  June  6,  and 
at  the  Glasgow  Empire  Exhibition,  from  May  29  to  June  13.  (Canada's  par- 
ticipation in  the  last-named  exhibition  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board.) 

A  representative  display  of  Canadian  food  products  is  also  being  made  at 
these  exhibitions  including,  in  addition  to  the  commodities  mentioned  above, 
canned  lobster,  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  fruit  juices,  tomato  sauce,  etc. 

REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  192930 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  condense  within  the  limits  of  this  report  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  1,448  distinct  classifications  of  the  importations 
into  Australia  in  1929-30,  nor  is  it  considered  that  any  special  service  could  be 
rendered  to  Canadian  trade  by  commenting  upon  all  the  schedules.  The  pub- 
lished trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  whom  application  should  be  made  for  any 
special  return  required  by  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

As  in  previous  years,  it  is  considered  that  statistical  returns  supplemented 
by  brief  comment  on  the  principal  lines  of  goods  and  products  of  likely  interest 
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to  Canadian  manufacturers  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  large  trad- 
ing requirements  (under  normal  conditions)  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  subse- 
quent paragraphs  will  be  found  particulars  relative  to  such  leading  lines  of 
Australian  imports  as  are  considered  to  be  of  special  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  importation  into  Australia  of  agricultural  machinery  and  farming 
implements  has,  even  in  normal  years,  fluctuated  very  considerably.  The 
demand  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions,  to  the  extent  of  new  areas  being 
opened  up,  and  to  stocks  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  from  all 
countries  into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1926-27  were  valued  at  £722,094; 
for  1927-28  at  £691,343;  for  1928-29  at  £611,875;  and  for  1929-30  at  £443,707. 


CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

For  the  first  year  on  record,  Canada  did  not  in  1929-30  occupy  her  former 
predominating  position  in  the  imported  agricultural  machinery  and  implement 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  value  of  the  importations  from  Canada  was 
exceeded  by  those  from  the  United  States  by  £89,000.  The  factors  which  con- 
tributed to  that  result  were  a  larger  carry-over  than  usual  from  the  previous 
season,  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  causing  a  less  demand,  and  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  into  Australia  of  some  leading  lines  of  implements 
and  machinery  which  formerly  entered  largely  in  Canadian  exports,  some  of 
which  were  manufactured  and  ready  for  shipment  when  the  prohibition  became 
operative.  Drills,  reaper-threshers  and  harvesters — now  prohibited  from 
importation — comprised  the  principal  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in 
previous  years. 

The  predominating  position  attained  in  normal  years  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  farming  machinery  was  secured  by  supplying  implements  adapted 
to  Australian  conditions  combined  with  expert  selling  organization — and 
branch  warehouses — in  all  the  states.  For  cultivating,  sowing,  and  cutting  the 
importations  were,  in  the  main,  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  comprised  of  plough-shares, 
plough-boards,  and  articles  and  parts  used  by  Australian  manufacturers  in  the 
construction  of  locally  made  implements.  Threshing  outfits,  rollers,  mowers, 
and  cream  separators  were,  to  some  extent,  of  British  make. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  annexed  schedule  illustrates  the  value  of 
Australian  importations  from  the  three  principal  sources  of  manufacture — 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom — during  the  last  four  fiscal 
years: — 

From  From 

Agricultural  Machinery  From  United  United 

Australian  imports —  Canada  States  Kingdom 

1926-  27    £361,591  £252,050  £100,00(5 

1927-  28    308.564  273.188  96,500 

1928-  29    311,732  185.666  103.628 

1929-  30    143.570  229,613  92,891 


REAPER  -THRESHERS  AND  REAPERS  AND  BINDERS 

The  value  of  the  Canadian  reaper-threshers  ordered  for  shipment  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  period  from  April  to  June,  1930,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  but  in  April  last  year  the  embargo  precluded  the  execution  of  this 
business,  and  those  then  ready  for  shipment  had  to  be  diverted  to  other  markets. 
When  the  embargo  is  removed,  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
trade  will  be  revived  owing  to  the  established  reputation  they  enjoy. 
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The  volume  of  the  reaper  and  binder  trade  is  steadily  declining,  chiefly 

through  the  increasing  sale  of  tractors  and  other  motive-power  appliances. 
Appended  is  a  comparative  schedule  of  importations  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years: — 

Reapers  and  Binders 

Country  of  Origin                            1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

United  Kingdom  .    £        61    — £  61 

Canada  ..                                                         81,390  £  4,378  —  77,012 

United  States                                                      21,640  30,403  +  8,763 

£103,091  £34,781  —£68,310 

Reaper-Threshers  and  Harvesters 

Country  of  Origin                             1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Canada                                                             £  10.862  £17.196  +£  6.334 

United  States                                                          891  6,614  4-  5,723 

.£  11,753  £23,810  +£12,057 


DRILLS  FERTILIZER,   SEED,   AND  GRAIN 

In  former  years  there  existed  a  considerable  demand  for  fertilizer  drills, 
but  this  has  been  superseded  by  the  much-improved  combinations  of  the  culti- 
vating drill — commonly  known  as  "  the  combine  " — which  cultivates  the  land 
and  sows  the  seed  in  one  operation.  During  the  last  few  years,  and  at  present, 
the  chief  demand  has  been  from  the  state  of  Western  Australia,  where  vast 
areas  of  new  country  have  been  opened  up  for  settlement.  As  in  other  lines  of 
farming  machinery,  the  demand  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  through  various 
factors,  such  as  carry-over  from  a  previous  poor  season  or  through  drills  arriv- 
ing too  late  for  a  former  season. 

The  appended  schedule  illustrates  that  the  trade  in  imported  drills  has 
been  held  by  Canadian  implement  factories:  — 

Country  of  Origin  1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

United  Kingdom   £      97  £     152  -}-£  55 

Canada   89,929  31.324  -  58.605 

New  Zealand   19    —  19 

United  States   2,534  1,054  -  1.480 

Other  foreign  countries   11  96  +  85 

£92,590       £32.626  -£59.964 


DETAILS   RELATIVE  TO  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE   IN    MINOR  IMPLEMENTS 

The  subjoined  brief  comment  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  Australian  trade 
in  imported  farming  implements — not  referred  to  elsewhere — and  the  bearing 
of  the  competition  of  Australian  manufacturers  thereon,  are  submitted  for 
general  information. 

Ploughs  (other  than  stump- jump)  are  a  leading  line  with  Australian  makers, 
though  Canadian  companies  share  in  this  trade  to  some  extent.  One  Australian 
company  have  specialized  in  a  line  or  orchard  disc  ploughs  which  commands  an 
extensive  sale. 

Stump- jump  ploughs  in  recent  seasons  have  so  greatly  declined  in  value 
so  far  as  imports  are  concerned  that  this  oversea  trade  is  now  practically 
negligible. 

Mowers  are  mainly  used  for  cutting  lucerne  (alfalfa),  which  is  a  quick- 
growing  crop,  hence  these  machines  are  in  operation  the  year  round  in  Aus- 
tralia.   The  principal  countries  of  supply  were  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hay  Rakes. — With  the  exception  of  one  line,  made  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Australia,  hay  rakes  were  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
trade  depending  entirely  upon  climatic  conditions. 
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Disc  and  Other  Cultivators.— The  trade  in  these  lines  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Australian  manufacturers,  though  spring  tyne  cultivators  are  also  imported 
to  some  extent  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Lime  Spreaders. — A  recurrent  demand  exists  for  lime  spreaders  to  over- 
come the  sourness  of  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  superphosphates  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  spreaders  are  in  chief  demand  in  the  districts  where  lucerne 
(alia] fa)  is  under  cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  are  made 
in  Australia,  but  Canadian  spreaders  participate  in  this  business.  A  new  type 
for  pastures  as  well  as  agricultural  areas  has  recently  been  marketed  which 
spreads  the  fertilizer  by  a  rotary  movement,  the  spreader  being  sometimes 
attached  to  a  motor  car;  thus  very  large  areas  can  be  fertilized  daily. 

Corn  Planters. — In  Australia  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  What 
is  known  as  the  check-row  planter  in  North  America  has  not  found  favour  in 
Australia.  In  normal  seasons  the  sale  of  single-row  corn  planters — or  maize 
drills — is  not  estimated  to  exceed  1,000  planters;  importations  are  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  sale  is  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  planters  are  equipped 
with  a  small  fertilizer  attachment  to  permit  the  sowing  of  superphosphates  or 
bone  dust  along  with  the  corn. 

Garden  and  orchard  implements  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  United 
States,  though  some  Canadian  lines  share  in  this  trade. 

Lawn  Mowers. — One  of  the  largest  English  manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers 
recently  established  a  branch  factory  in  Melbourne  with  a  capacity  said  to  be 
capable  of  supplying  all  Australian  requirements.  These  mowers  are  now  on 
the  market  and  have  already  a  large  sale.  Other  smaller  makers  of  lawn  mowers 
are  also  established.  Old-established  makes  of  United  States  lawn  mowers 
have  been  imported,  and  Canadian  mowers,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Channel  graders  and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the  United  States — as  well  as 
some  of  Australian  manufacture — are  used  in  irrigation  and  swamp  reclamation 
works. 

Scufflers  of  the  horse-hoe  type  were  imported  in  increased  numbers,  and 
some  Canadian  types  have  benefited  by  this  trade,  particularly  through  settle- 
ment in  Western  Australia. 

Cotton- cultivating  machines,  chiefly  of  a  small  type,  have  a  demand  in 
Queensland,  but  this  line  is  so  far  comparatively  limited  in  extent. 

Attachments  and  Replacements. — With  much-enhanced  costs  of  all  imple- 
ments, farmers  are  now  taking  better  care  of  their  cultivating  and  harvesting 
outfits,  of  which  the  strong  demand  for  replacements  is  an  indication.  The 
advent  of  cultivating  drills  has  very  materially  increased  the  demand  for  spring- 
tynes  and  points,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  so  far  limited  in  Australia.  All 
importers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements — and  their  country  agents 

 hold  stocks  of  parts,  through  which  investment  considerable  capital  is  tied 

up  in  obviously  a  vital  adjunct  to  successful  trading. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY  CLASSIFIED 

Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  arc  included 
in  the  Commonwealth  trade  classification  with  items  of  considerable  value. 
The  classification  and  values  of  the  importations  into  Australia  (not  previously 
given)  are  tabulated  thus  for  ready  reference: — 

Country  of  Origin  1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 
Ploughs,  disc,  stump-jump  and  other  plough 
shares,  mouldboards,  etc — 

Total  imports   £  78,597  £  07.023  -  £11.574 

United  Kingdom   4,943  3.S4S  1,095 

Canada   49,459  41,448  -  8.011 

United  States   24.131  21.509  2.022 
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Import*  of  Australian  Agricultural  Machinery — Concluded 

Country  of  Origin  1928-29  1929-30  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Mowers — 

Total  imports   £  23,095  £  13,355  -£  9,740 

United  Kingdom   1.089  655  -  434 

Canada   12.482  4.643  -  7.839 

Sweden   502  355  -  147 

United  States   8,952  7.578  —  1,374 

Hay  rakes,  horse-drawn-  — 

Total  imports   £    4.540  £    6.849  +f  2,309 

United  Kingdom   253  168  —  85 

Canada   2.722  2.281  -  441 

Fiance   101  510  +  409 

United  States  '   1,464  3,877  +  2,413 

Cultivators,  disc,  spring  tync,  and  other; 
harrows;  scarifiers — 

Total  imports   £  77.733  £  49.428  —£28.305 

United  Kingdom   2.437  2.243  -  194 

C  anada   48.767  24,525  -  24.242 

United  States   25,239  16,985  -  8,254 

Corn  shell ers;  corn  huskers;  combined  corn 
sheller,  husker  and  bagger;  combined 
corn  sheller  and  husker — 

Total  imports   £       968  £    1.053  +£  85 

Canada   423  376  -  47 

Germany   41  17  —  24 

United  States   497  656  +  159 

Garden  and  field  rollers;  garden  hose,  reels, 
lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers; 
spraying  machines  and  syringes — 

Total  imports   £117.395  £119,206  +£  1,811 

United  Kingdom   45.353  45.583  +  230 

Canada   4  387  +  383 

Germany   1.860  4.038  +  2.178 

France   1.184  1.373  +  189 

United  States   68.243  66.899  —  1.344 

Channel-making  graders:  road  scoops  and 
scrapers;  scoops;  stump  extractors;  horse 
road-rollers  and  machines — ■ 

Total  imports   £    9  407  £  10.540  +£  1.133 

United  Kingdom   155  1  IS  —  37 

Canada  .  .  '   471  371  -  100 

France   165  400  +  235 

United  States   8,566  9,651  +  1,085 

Metal  parts  for  agricultural  machinery; 
knife  sections,  ledger  plates,  etc. — ■ 

Total  imports   £  27.433  L  31.915  -f  £  4.482 

United  Kingdom   3.792  5.945  +  2.153 

Canada   11,511  15.156  +  3.645 

United  States   12,081  10.361  -  1,720 

Seats,  poles,  swingle-bars,  yokes  and  trees 
for  agricultural  machines  when  imported 
separately  — 

Total  imports   £       825  £       897  +£  72 

United  Kingdom   78  J 55  -j-  77 

Canada   407  490  +  83 

United  States   340  252  -  88 

Discs  for  agricultural  implements;  mould- 
board  plates  in  the  fiat,  whether  cut  to 
shape  or  not — 

Total  imports   £  36.288  £  28.145  -£  8.143 

United  Kingdom   31.787  25.046  -  6.741 

Canada   2.160  586  -  1.574 

France   2    -  2 

United  States  .   2.339  2.513  +  174 

Implements  and  machinery  (agricultural, 
etc.)  n.e.i.  — 

Total  imports   £    8.208  £    7.368  -£  840 

United  Kingdom   1.138  284  854 

Canada   888  182  -  706 

France   448  1.438  +  990 

Germany   446  1.633  +  1.187 

Sweden   436  580  +  144 

United  States   4.087  3.095  -  992 
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FARM  TRACTORS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Australian  farmers  were  for  some  time  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  trac- 
tors for  farming  cultivation.  This  prejudice  was  founded  upon  some  rather 
disastrous  experiences  with  machines  which  proved  both  expensive  to  work  and 
unsuitable  for  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  some  buyers  found  it  more  satis- 
factory to  cease  operating  tractors  and  revert  to  horse-drawn  traction.  By 
reason  of  the  improvement  in  the  mechanism  of  tractors,  and  as  the  result  of 
field  demonstrations  by  experts  in  the  service  of  importers,  the  former  objec- 
tions have  been  overcome.  Canadian  tractors  have  not  entered  into  the  Aus- 
tralian market  to  any  extent.    The  importations  of  tractors  into  Australia  in 

1928-  29  and  1929-30  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  £1,219,954  and 
£1,046,376  respectively.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  in  1929-30  were  the  United 
States  (£669.594),  the  United  Kingdom  (£172,986),  Ireland  (£148,998),  Ger- 
many (£132,119),  Sweden  (£10,202),  Switzerland  (£9,269),  France  (£2,251),  and 
Canada  (£130). 

While  tractors  are  duty-free  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  11  per  cent  net 
to  all  other  countries  (including  Canada),  United  States  manufacturers  easily 
hold  the  predominant  position  in  the  trade.  The  greatest  sale  is  for  a  tractor 
suitable  for  a  small  area  of  from  200  to  300  acres.  Farmers  favour  a  machine 
that  can,  without  expert  assistance,  be  easily  repaired. 

When  the  mechanism  is  enclosed,  or  built  in,  repairs  are  difficult,  hence  a 
type  which  overcomes  this  problem  is  more  favoured,  especially  on  far-distant 
farms  where  it  is  costly  to  obtain  mechanical  assistance,  and  to  obviate  delays 
at  a  time  when  the  machine  is  particularly  required.  Medium-priced  tractors 
command  considerable  business. 

In  selling  tractors,  service  is  a  great  inducement  in  influencing  a  purchase. 
Buyers  are  taught  to  operate  and  to  take  care  of  their  machines,  and  some 
agents — after  twelve  months'  work — dissemble  the  tractor,  completely  overhaul- 
ing alh  the  parts,  and  reassemble  the  machine  to  the  purchaser's  satisfaction. 
Hence,  whatever  merits  a  machine  may  possess,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  reliable 
selling  organization  capable  of  carrying  out  field  demonstrations,  by  which 
method  the  bulk  of  the  sales  are  made. 

GOVERNMENT  BONUS  ON  AUSTRALIAN-MADE  TRACTORS 

When  the  customs  duties  were — on  strong  representation  of  farmers — 
reduced,  the  Commonwealth  Government  concurrently  granted  a  system  of 
bonuses  on  the  manufacture  of  tractors  in  Australia  upon  the  following  basis:  — 

Over  12  b.h.p..  and  up  to  18  b.h.p.  each   £40  ($194  67) 

Over  18  b.h.p.  and  up  to  25  b.h.p.  each   50  (  243  33) 

Over  25  b.h.p.  and  up  to  35  b.h.p.  each   70  (  340  67) 

Over  35  b.h.p.  upwards  each..   90  (  438  00) 

These  bonuses  are  applicable  to  internal  combustion  engines,  but  on  any 
other  types  the  rates  will  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  after  the  Tariff  Board  have 
investigated  and  reported  upon  the  application.  Some  Australian  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  also  some  engineering  companies,  are — through 
the  incentive  of  the  bonus— making  tractors,  demand  having  assumed  consider- 
able importance,  but  imported  makes  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Binder  twine  is  manufactured  very  extensively  in  Australia.  With  a  cus- 
toms duty  of  £6  per  ton  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £7  per  ton 
from  all  other  countries,  combined  with  other  importing  charges,  the  domestic 
product  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Canadian  and  other  oversea  twines. 

The  importations  of  binder  twine  during  1928-29  and  1929-30  were  £4,098 
and  £9,533  respectively,  showing  an  increase  of  £5,435  in  1929-30  over  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  only  countries  from  which  binder  twine  was  imported  during 

1929-  30  were  the  United  Kingdom  (£4,295)  and  New  Zealand  (£5,238). 
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IMPORTATION   OF   FARMING   IMPLEMENTS,  1931-32 

Early  in  April,  1930,  the  Commonwealth  Government  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation— which  still  continues — of  cultivators,  harrows,  stump-jump  ploughs, 
drills  (fertilizer,  seed,  and  grain),  hay  rakes,  chaff  cutters,  horse  gears,  scarifiers, 
and  reaper-threshers  and  harvesters. 

In  1930,  owing  to  the  embargo  on  importations  of  leading  lines,  and  high 
customs  and  primage  duties  on  others,  the  old-established  and  huge  Australian 
organization — with  warehouses  in  every  state — of  the  principal  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  amalgamated  their  interests 
in  the  Commonwealth  with  the  largest  domestic  manufacturers  of  similar  farm- 
ing equipment.  Hence  implements  formerly  made  in  Canada  for  (in  many 
instances)  distinctive  Australian  requirements  are  now  being  made,  on  quite 
an  extensive  scale,  in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne  by  the  largest  agricultural 
implement  industry  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  can  readily  be  conjectured  that  the  volume 
of  Australian  importations  of  farming  machinery  from  Canada — and  from  other 
countries  as  well — is  likely  to  show  considerable  reduction  in  future  years. 

There  are  obviously  other  factors  bearing  upon  the  position,  such  as  the 
low  prices  ruling  on  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products,  adverse  bank 
exchange  rates,  and  the  heavy  ocean  freight  on  such  bulky  shipments.  Whole- 
sale merchants  and  agricultural  houses  report  that  collections  are  particularly 
slow  and  curtailment  of  credit  has  become  necessary.  The  State  Government 
of  Victoria  has  arranged  with  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  supply  50,000  tons  of 
superphosphates  to  necessitous  farmers,  and  other  State  Governments  have  been 
importuned  in  similar  and  other  directions,  which  indicates  the  somewhat  par- 
lous plight  of  wheat-growers  in  Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN   AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is  an  old-established  and 
important  Australian  industry.  While  Melbourne  is  the  chief  centre  of  the 
industry,  factories  are  in  operation  in  all  the  states.  In  country  towns  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  factories.  In  recent  years  sub- 
stantial increases  have  been  made  by  the  leading  plants  in  the  output  of  new 
lines,  so  that  to-day  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
farming  implements  cover  all  imported  lines.  The  industry  has  benefited  greatly 
by  both  the  very  high  customs  duties  and  the  natural  protection  caused  by 
ocean  freights  and  other  importing  charges  on  machinery  of  such  a  bulky  and 
heavy  character. 

The  articles  manufactured  include  stripper-harvesters,  header  harvesters 
or  reaper  threshers,  strippers,  reapers  and  binders,  stump- jump  and  other 
ploughs,  harrows,  disc  and  other  cultivators,  winnowers,  corn-shellers  and 
baggers,  drills,  kerosene  and  petrol  engines,  and  other  implements  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  stripper  harvester,  which  combines  the  stripper  with  a 
mechanism  for  winnowing  and  bagging  grain,  is  an  Australian  invention,  and 
is  now  employed  in  agriculture  in  some  other  countries. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  concerning  Australian  agricultural 
machinery  factories  for  the  years  1927-28  and  1928-29  (the  latest  available) :  — 

1927-28  1928-29  Decrease 

Number  of  factories                                                 157  150  7 

Number  of  employees.  .                                           5.729  5.480  249 

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  used                         6.355  4.808  1.547 

£  £  £ 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings  . .       789.966  771.805  18.161 

Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery       682.270  662.119  20.151 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid                             1.291.330  1.227.720  63.610 

Value  of  fuel  used                                               87.996  77.642  10.354 

Value  of  raw  materials  used                             1.335.986  1.266.128  69.858 

Value  of  final  output                                       3.303.557  3.167.332  136,225 

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture  .  .     1.879,575  1.823,562  56.013 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  EXPORTED  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  values  of  Australian-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
exported  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1928-29  and  1929-30  (chiefly  to  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  islands)  are  shown  thus: — 


Ploughs  and  harrows 
Stripper  harvesters 

Strippers  

Harvester  parts  .  . 
Implements  (imspec: 


1928-29 

1929-30 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£  131 

£  243 

+•£  112 

9.029 

7,751 

-  1.278 

4.427 

150 

-  4.271 

235 

-  235 

17 

'  24 

+  7 

23,718 

79,615 

+  55,897 

£37,557 

£87,789 

+  £50.232 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  INDIA  IN  1930 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  24,  1931. — India  during  1930,  like  all  other  countries, 
suffered  from  a  severe  depression  in  all  industries,  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  unsettled  political  state  of  the  country  and  the  action  of  a  certain  political 
group  in  organizing  a  thorough  boycott  of  British-made  goods,  particularly 
cotton  piece-goods,  of  which  India  is  a  large  importer.  Not  only  did  this  boy- 
cott affect  the  direct  importation  of  cotton  piece-goods  from  Lancashire  and 
their  sale,  but  it  also  affected  certain  of  the  cotton  mills  located  in  and  about 
Bombay  which  were  using  raw  materials  imported  from  England.  So  thorough 
was  this  boycott  that  those  mills  which  refused  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Congress  Party  were  forced  to  close  down.  This  meant  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment thousands  of  workmen,  resulting  in  decreased  purchasing  power  with  its 
concomitant,  a  curtailment  of  imports. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  in  Bengal,  which  has  a  natural  monopoly 
in  the  production  of  jute,  this  crop  was  a  record  one  in  1930.  Jute  is  grown 
by  peasant  proprietors  and  sold  to  the  mills  located  in  and  about  Calcutta. 
With  the  worldwide  depression,  the  demand  for  jute  products  in  overseas  coun- 
tries on  which  these  mills  are  dependent  for  a  market  was  necessarily  lessened, 
and  with  a  sharp  decline  in  prices  the  ryot  or  peasant  proprietor  had  to  accept 
a  much  lower  price  for  his  jute,  while  the  mills  in  turn  had  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
pose of  their  manufacture  at  prices  which  showed  no  profit.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  mills  working  their  regular  schedule  were  producing  supplies  much  beyond 
the  demand,  and  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  decrease  the  hours  of  working, 
going  on  to  a  single  shift,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  several  thousand 
men  and  women. 

Similar  conditions  developed  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and,  due  to 
smaller  Government  purchases  of  rails  and  railway  supplies,  some  of  the  larger 
organizations  felt  very  severely  the  pinch  of  hard  times;  in  fact,  in  all  lines  of 
business,  with  the  unsettled  political  situation  and  the  trade  depression,  importa- 
tions and  commitments  for  future  requirements  were  practically  reduced  to  nil. 
In  the  tea  gardens  men  who  had  been  employed  for  ten  to  twelve  years  sud- 
denly found  themselves  out  of  a  position  with  six  months'  salary  in  their  pockets 
and  passage  paid  back  to  England. 

The  unprecedented  fall  in  imports  meant  lessened  Government  revenues, 
and  with  the  country's  foreign  markets  suffering  in  a  similar  manner  exports 
also  showed  a  very  great  fall.  As  a  consequence  not  only  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, but  all  provincial  governments,  realized  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they 
were  facing  a  deficit  so  that  some  means  would  have  to  be  found  to  balance 
their  budgets.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  accomplished  by  increased  taxa- 
tion, which  falls  more  heavily  on  the  European  community  than  on  any  other 
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pan  of  the  population.  The  situation  has  also  meant  the  holding  up  of  many 
necessary  public  works  and  construction  schemes,  so  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
development  until  such  times  as  the  political  situation  has  thoroughly  cleared 
and  the  general  worldwide  depression  passed  away. 

The  State-owned  and  controlled  railways  as  well  as  private  companies 
reflected  the  existing  conditions.  With  decreasing  imports  and  exports  traffic 
slumped  badly  and  earnings  showed  a  continuous  and  severe  downward  trend. 
The  final  result  has  been  a  large  deficit  on  account  of  railways,  which  the  Cen- 
tral Government  has  had  to  make  good  by  the  curtailment  of  services,  construc- 
tion and  purchases. 

FORECAST  OF  INDIA'S   WHEAT  CROP,  1930-31 

R,  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  25,  1931. — The  third  official  forecast  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
India  for  1930-31,  based  on  reports  received  from  the  provinces  and  states  which 
con; prise  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  India,  show  that 
31.609,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  as  compared  with  30,468,000  acres  at  this 
time  last  vear,  or  an  increase  of  4  per  cent.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  at 
9,290.000  long  tons  or  346,080,000  bushels  as  against  9,865,000  long  tons  or 
351.027,000  bushels,  the  estimate  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  or 
a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  The  general  condition  of  the  crop  on  the  whole  is 
reported  to  be  good. 

The  yield  per  acre  for  the  year  1929-30  was  12-09  bushels,  while  this  year 
it  is  given  as  10-96  bushels. 

Exports  of  wheat  by  sea  from  India  to  foreign  countries  in  the  last  four 
official  years  (the  year  ending  March  31)  were  as  follows:  1927-28,  1,188,800 
bushels;  1928-29,  4,282,133  bushels;  1929-30,  4,085,333  bushels;  1930-31, 
7,336,000  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destinations  to  which  the  wheat  was 
exported  in  these  fiscal  years: — 


1927-28  1928-29  1929-30  1930-31 

Countries  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

United  Kingdom   9,374,400  2,852,266  261.333  6,544,533 

Belgium     735,466  347.200    238,933 

France   765,333  100,800    197.866 

Egypt   7.466  343.466    141.866 

Other  countries   306,133  636.733  224,000  212.666 


Total   11,188,798       4,230,465       485,333  7,335,864 


In  1930-31  imports  of  wheat  into  India  amounted  to  8,661,333  bushels  as 
against  13,066,666  bushels  in  1929-30  and  20,977,600  bushels  in  1928-29.  The 
greater  proportion  of  this  wheat  was  supplied  by  Australia,  although,  according 
to  Government  of  India  customs  returns,  Canada  is  credited  with  252,672  bushels 
(Rs.960,310)  in  1929-30  and  570,378  bushels  (Rs.2,236,708)  in  1928-29.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  agree  with  those  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  which  show  Canada  as  having  exported  1,000  bushels  ($1,300)  and 
813,926  bushels  ($921,000)  in  the  respective  fiscal  years. 


TRADE   OF  MALTA  IN  1930 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  5,  1931. — Statistics  published  by  the  Customs  Department  of 
Malta  show  a  decrease  in  imports  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929.  Out  of  a 
total  importation  valued  at  £3,836,260  or  $18,644,233.60,  Canada's  share 
amounted  to  £125,967  or  $612,199.62,  as  compared  with  £147,143  or  $715,114.9S 
out  of  a  total  of  £4,041.926  or  $19,643,760.36  in  1929. 
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Exports  from  Malta  to  Canada  were  negligible  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
as  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  domestic  produce  amounting  to  a  value  of  $873,- 
813.42  in  1930,  the  only  shipment  to  Canada  consisted  of  51  barrels  of  tobacco 
valued  at  $140.94.  In  1929,  out  of  a  total  exportation  amounting  to  $1,236,- 
524.94,  Canada's  share  consisted  of  153  barrels  of  tobacco  valued  at  $493.66. 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  value  of  Canadian 
exports  to  Malta  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December,  1930,  was  $461,353 
as  against  $537,404  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  are  the  official  figures  issued  by  the  Customs  Department  of 
Malta  showing  imports  of  Canadian  merchandise  into  Malta:  — 

1929  1930 

Wheat                                                                    $556,134  95  $490,077  54 

Flour  and  semola                                                     137.914  60  99.017  64 

Other  articles                                                            19,594  00  23,104  44 

$713,643  55  $612,199  62 

The  heading  "  other  articles  "  includes  a  variety  of  items  such  as  preserved 
fish,  $18,540.90  ($12,942.18  in  1929) ;  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder, 
$179.82  ($972) ;  leaf  tobacco,  $121.50  (none  in  1929) ;  boots  and  shoes,  296  pairs 
(200  pairs) ;  boots  and  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  2,301  pairs  (1,959  pairs) ;  timber, 
$413.10  (none  in  1929).  In  addition,  there  were  small  quantities  of  chemical 
and  apothecaries'  wares,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  patent  leather,  and 
stationery. 

Canada  is  at  present  the  largest  shipper  of  wheat  to  this  market,  account- 
ing for  11,181  tons  out  of  a  total  of  21,562  tons  in  1930.  The  trade  was  shared 
by  Australia  (5,278  tons),  the  United  States  (3,849  tons),  and  Roumania  (1,152 
tons) . 

As  regards  wheat  flour  and  semola,  Australia  led  the  market,  shipping 
92,157  cwt.  out  of  a  total  of  254,278  cwt.  The  United  States  accounted  for 
81,973  cwt.,  France  for  37,895  cwt.,  and  Canada  for  30,216  cwt. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  also  fell  off  during  the  year,  the  total 
amounting  to  £220,654  ($1,072,478.44)  as  compared  with  £305,151  ($1,483,- 
033.86)  in  1929.  In  addition  to  wheat,  there  were  shipments  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder  (851  cases),  sugar  (305  cwt.),  tobacco  (4,212 
cwt.),  petrol  spirit  (301,182  gallons),  motor  cars  (251),  electrical  goods,  and 
leathers. 

SWISS   SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  1930 

Richard  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

.Rotterdam,  May  12,  1931. — According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Swiss  shoe  manufacturers,  conditions  were  fairly  satisfactory  during 
1930,  although  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  prices.  The  gradual 
decrease  in  the  value  of  total  production,  which  has  been  evident  since  1928, 
continued  throughout  1930,  with  many  of  the  plants  curtailing  output,  and 
only  a  few  showing  any  increase. 

This  decline  is  due  not  only  to  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market 
but  also  to  increasing  import  restrictions  abroad.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
general  economic  depression  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  demand,  has 
meant  price-cutting  and  decreased  production. 

Swiss  manufacturers  maintain  that  the  costs  of  production  in  Switzerland 
are  unduly  high,  contributory  factors  in  which  are  the  small  home  demand 
which  requires  a  multitude  of  models  and  styles,  increasing  imports,  heavy 
freight  rates,  high  wages,  short  working  hours,  and  high  social  burdens  and 
taxes. 

Imports  of  shoes  into  Switzerland  have  increased  steadily  from  2,582,871 
pairs  valued  at  $4,595,123  in  1928  to  3,215,826  pairs  valued* at  $5,184,143  in 
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1930.  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  13  per  cent  in  value. 
During  the  same  period,  exports  decreased  about  10  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
12  per  rent  in  value,  from  2,184,063  pairs  valued  at  $7,648,052  in  1928  to 
1,969,291  pairs  valued  at  $6,767,534  in  1930.  Of  greater  significance  as  far  as 
trend  of  values  is  concerned  are  the  1929  figures,  which  show  1,928,288  pairs 
valued  at  $6,795,173,  so  that  while  the  quantity  exported  in  1930  was  2  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1929,  the  value  was  less. 

There  are  twenty-six  shoe  factories  in  Switzerland  employing  approximately 
10,000  workers. 

BREEDING  OF  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  IN  BELGIUM 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  May  13,  1931. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  five  limited 
companies  and  two  or  three  private  individuals  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  Belgium.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  specialize  in  silver  foxes, 
but  mink  and  nutria  are  also  being  successfully  raised  on  at  least  three  of  the 
ranches.  The  original  silver  fox  stock  for  the  majority  of  these  ranches  was 
imported  from  Canada.  Two  of  the  ranches,  however,  obtained  their  original 
pairs  from  France  and  Holland.  One  or  two  of  the  Belgian  silver  fox  breeders 
have  met  with  indifferent  success  in  the  raising  of  their  animals,  sickness  and 
mortality  having  taken  rather  a  severe  toll.  On  the  other  hand,  two  at  least 
of  the  ranches  have  done  exceptionally  well. 

In  common  with  most  European  countries,  the  silver  fox  industry  in  Bel- 
gium, at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  sales  of  live  foxes,  is  at  a  complete 
standstill.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  sales  of  live  foxes — except  occasionally 
for  outstanding  breeding  stock  to  improve  strains — will  no  longer  be  possible, 
and  the  industry  will  have  to  be  organized  on  a  pelt  basis.  Just  how  to  do  this 
profitably  is  the  problem  now  to  be  faced.  One  important  ranch  has  joined  a 
German  association  of  ranchers  in  the  Rhineland.  The  main  object  of  this 
association  is  to  establish  a  strict  system  of  registration  in  order  to  keep  the 
strain  of  animals  at  a  high  level  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1406, 
page  39),  it  being  maintained  that  the  high-quality  animal  will  always  find  a 
market  both  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  the  pelt. 

One  of  the  smaller  Belgian  ranches,  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  liquida- 
tion, is  operating  a  chicken  farm  alongside  the  fox  ranch.  It  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  with  the  care  and  feeding  of 
the  foxes  until  sufficient  pups  are  obtained  for  pelting  purposes.  This  plan 
appears  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 

Nevertheless  up  to  the  present,  in  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  none 
of  the  Belgian  fur-farming  companies  have  gone  into  liquidation.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  Canadian  exporters  should  rather  now  turn  their  attention  to  fur- 
bearing  animals  other  than  silver  foxes:  mink,  racoon,  marten,  and  even  fitch 
might,  when  general  conditions  improve,  be  profitably  exported  to  Belgium. 
The  importation  of  muskrats  is  prohibited,  otherwise  there  is  no  duty  or  restric- 
tion whatsoever  On  imported  fur-bearing  animals. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DEUTSCHE  LUFT  HANSA  DURING  1930 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  kilometre  —  0-62  miles;    1  ton  =  2,204  pounds;    1  kilogram  =  2*2 pounds] 

Hamburg,  May  6,  1931. — The  report  of  the  leading  German  airways  com- 
pany, the  Deutsche  Luft  Hansa,  reveals  that  during  1930  the  unfavourable 
economic  situation  did  not  appreciably  affect  their  activities,  but  the  inclement 
weather  during  the  high  season  retarded  the  passenger  traffic.  As  in  1929, 
further  rationalization  brought  about  the  closing  of  some  lines  which  had  not 
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given  full  satisfaction,  and  also  produced  a  restriction  in  passenger  nights.  For 
the  first  time  the  results  of  the  year's  activities  were  calculated  on  the  kilometre- 
person  and  kilometre-ton  basis,  thus  giving  a  better  idea  of  development  and 
more  exact  particulars  concerning  the  whole  system. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  mail  and  freight  traffic  and  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  on  irregular  or  pleasure  trips,  while  particular 
expansion  occurred  in  the  mail-forwarding  service  to  steamers  and  in  the  non- 
Em  opean  traffic  in  which  several  new  links  were  established. 

The  following  table  composes  a  summary  of  the  flights  and  transports 
effected  by  the  Deutsche  Luft  Hansa  during  1930,  with  the  figures  of  the  pre- 
vious year  for  comparison:  — 

European  Traffic 

Flights  effected—  1929  1930 

Regular  service:  Kilometres  Kilometres 

Mixed  traffic   (passengers,  mail  and  freight)    ..  8,237,872  7,823,791 

Special  mail  and  freight  service   748,802  800,169 

Special  newspapers'  service   101,020  73,927 

Irregular  service: 

Special  and  pleasure  trips   188,109  310,359 

Total   9,275,803  9,008,246 

Transports  effected — ■ 
Regular  service: 

Kilometre— person   21.488.901  20.475.250 

Luggage,  freight  and  newspapers  ..kilometre-ton  695,711  748,799 

Mail  . .  ..  kilometre-ton  148,548  162,330 

Irregular  service: 

Passengers   19.995  30,474 

Freight  and  luggage  kg.  18.083  14,492 


Non-European  Traffic 

Flights  effected — 
Bagdad  Line: 

Vienna-Stamboul   3.S56  435.292 

Stamboul-Bagdad     3,420 

Transatlantic: 

North  Atlantic  steamer  connections   38.247  66,894 

South  Atlantic: 

Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands)   32,438  65.880 

Brazil  Service   (Condor  Svndicate*)   584,024  818.751 

Far  East  Service: 

Deruluft  (Berlin-Moscow-Leningrad)   809,744  928,555 


Total   1.468.309  2.318.792 

Transports  effected— 
Bagdad  Line: 

Vienna-Stain  boul : 

Freight  km  .-ton    10.227 

Mail  km.-ton    6,588 

Stamboul-Bagdad : 

Mail  km.-ton    41 

Transatlantic: 

North   Atlantic  steamer  connections,  .km .-per son  38.644  ."(."..lor) 

Freight  and  luggage  km.-ton  644  885 

Mail  km.-ton  232  3,935 

South  Atlantic: 

Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands: 

Mail  km.-ton    166 

Brazil  Service  (Condor  Syndicate*): 

Passengers   2.146   

Luggage  and  freight  km.-ton  26.562   

Mail  km.-ton  4.965   

Far  East  Service: 

Deruluft  (Berlin-Moscow-Leningrad)   .km.-person  1.456.963  1.538.424 

Luggage  and  freight  km.-ton  53.088  43.821 

Mail  km.-ton  11.158  19,498 

*  Closely  affiliated  with  the  Deutsche  Luft  Hansa. 
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TRADE  WITH  SPAIN  IN  1930 

A.  B.  MuddimaNj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — Values  are  expressed  in  gold  pesetas:   1  gold  peseta  is  theoretically  equal  to 

19-3  Canadian  cents] 

Milan,  April  18,  1931 —The  official  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Spain  for  1930 
so  far  published  do  not  give  full  details  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the 
various  leading  countries.  Only  an  approximation  of  the  value  of  the  trade 
between  Canada  and  Spain  is  thus  available  for  last  year.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  valuation  of  imported  goods  for  statistical  and  other  purposes  is  always 
given  in  the  Spanish  gold  peseta;  this  is  the  method  of  calculation  or  assess- 
ment used  by  the  customs  and  it  has  been  adhered  to  in  this  report.  Paper 
pesetas  have  fluctuated  so  violently  during  the  past  year  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  variations  of  their  value  with  the  gold 
peseta  over  this  period. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise  into  Spain  during  the  calendar  year 
1930  were  valued  at  2,447,350,794  pesetas  as  compared  with  2,736,722,546 
pesetas  in  1929,  while  imports  of  gold  and  other  precious  metals  amounted  to 
233,504  pesetas  as  against  325,803  pesetas  in  the  previous  year,  making  a  grand 
total  of  imports  for  1930  of  2,447,584,298  pesetas  (2,737,048,349  pesetas  in 
1929). 

The  importations  of  wheat,  both  hard  and  soft,  during  the  past  year  have 
decreased  from  3,433,625  metric  quintals  in  1929  to  53,888  metric  quintals; 
those  of  maize  fell  from  2,835,208  metric  quintals  to  1,297,705  metric  quintals. 

In  the  year  1930  exports  exceeded  imports — 2,456,753,987  pesetas  as  against 
2,447,584,298  pesetas.  In  1929,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  exceeded  exports — 
2,737,048,349  pesetas  as  against  2,112,948,511  pesetas. 

TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Imports  and  exports  in  1930  by  commodity  groups  as  compared  with  1929 
are  detailed  in  the  Spanish  official  statistics  given  below.  The  first  group — live 
animals — indicates  a  decline  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports.  Raw 
materials  show  a  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports.  Imports  of  manufac- 
tured articles  show  a  decrease,  while  exports  increased.  Foodstuffs  record  a 
decrease  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports.  All  the  changes  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  fall  in  the  peseta  on  the  exchange  markets. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  the  different  measures,  the  trade  by  com- 
modity groups: — 


Commodity  Groups                            Imports  Exports 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Live  animals  head        17,490  23,226  22.921  10.146 

Raw  materials  tons    3,562.931  4.083,358  7,536.344  9,398.308 

Raw  materials  quint.      798,404  986,151  1.359  1.293 

Manufactured  articles    .  .tons    1,312,875  1.380.187  195,272  191.953 

Manufactured  articles  .  ton'ge        37.166  37,987  360  50 

Manufactured  articles. .  .units      131,971  103,775  60,798  20,296 

Foodstuffs  tons      402.006  952,840  1.866.066  1.557.295 

Foodstuffs..  hect.        4,179  8.044  3,535.169  3.834. 06S 


The  total  value  of  imports  of  the  above  commodities  in  1930  was  2,447,- 
350,794  pesetas  as  against  2,736,722,546  in  1929.  Export  figures  for  1930  were 
2,299,666,524  pesetas  as  compared  with  2,108,036,331  in  1929. 

SPANISH  IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  of  food  products  and  beverages,  as  well  as  live  animals, 
imported  was  387,957,446  pesetas  as  against  566,775,125  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  values  of  the  principal  food  products 
imported  into  Spain  during  the  last  two  years: — 
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1929  1930 
1000  Gold  Pesetas 


Poultrv,  game,  meats  and  butter   13.497  4.218 

Fish,  fresh,  salted  and  dried   80,388  66,593 

Cereals  and  flours   168.036  29,120 

Fruit  and  vegetables   66,945  68,994 

Colonial  products,  etc   103.363  101,847 

Wines  and  liquors,  etc   3,741  2,027 

Seeds  and  fodder   3.425  4.495 

All  kinds  of  preserves   4.S87  5,124 

Fresh  eggs   97,145  85,780 


IMPORTS  INTO  SPAIN  FROM  CANADA.  1929 

The  following  are  the  principal  Canadian  imports  into  Spain  for  1929. 
according  to  the  official  statistics:  — 

Gold  Pesetas 


al  

29,020.4 13 

3.175 

438.150 

quint. 

601 

197,729 

Lumber,  sawn  40  mm.  thick  to  75  inclusive  cu.  m. 

37 

4.292 

Lumber,  sawn  over  75  mm.  thick  .  . 

.  .cu.  m. 

16 

1,680 

9 

234 

quint. 

17 

3,825 

..  --kg. 

315 

9,135 

48,544 

485,440 

Waste  melted  steel  and  iron  

quint. 

44 

8,510 

,  quint. 

10 

3.680 

..  --kg. 

6.393 

108.681 

Aluminium  wire  

quint. 

47 

17,907 

547 

308.50S 

Other  manufactures  of  aluminium  .  . 

kg. 

71 

1,401 

Nickel  

210 

90,510 

Zinc  in  bars.  etc..  and  waste  

quint. 

51 

4,131 

20 

2.560 

Other  raw  metals  

quint. 

2 

1.036 

Harrows,  scarifiers,  cultivators  and  dodder 

s.  quint. 

566 

4.o4t3 

Machinery  for  motor  cultivation   . . 

.  .quint. 

319 

62,524 

Mechanical  mowers,  reapers  and  harvester 

s,  quint. 

5,514 

523.830 

Threshing  machines,  winnowers,  etc.   .  . 

.  .quint. 

20 

5.820 

53 

9.010 

Other  machinery  parts  

.  .quint. 

2 

1,776 

Accessories  for  machines  

.  .quint. 

3 

1.404 

Motors,  lorries,  vehicles  and  trucks  .  . 

•  --kg. 

28,675 

114.7UU 

number 

31 

kg. 

278 

10 

2.830 

16 

4.304 

Oleoginous  seeds   

4.226 

266.23S 

Chemical  wood  pulp    i  cellulose)    .  . 

.  .quint. 

2.453 

83.402 

26 

10.317 

kir. 

8.886 

26.027 

Silk  yarn,  untwisted,  natural  colour  or  bleached  .kg. 

460 

6.440 

Fish,  salted  

48.234 

4.871.634 

Wheat  

607.938 

1S.846.07S 

Fruit,  fresh  

585 

44.460 

Liquors  and  spirits  

4 

2.400 

kg. 

12.128 

60.640 

767 

2.301 

kg. 

123 

295 

Preserved  foods  n.o.p  

..  ..kg. 

697 

4.182 

..  ..kg. 

367 

1.46S 

Soup  pastes  

213 

30.672 

Rubber  pipes  or  tubes,  rings  and  sheets. 

etc.  .kg. 

500 

7.500 

Rubber  belting  

12.824 

109.004 

Rubber  tires  

.  kg. 

1.330 

4.788 

Rubber  inner  tubes  

..  ..kg. 

37,348 

317.45S 

Tire  covers   

..  kg. 

260.115 

2.341.035 

Rubber  soles  and  heels,  etc  

.  .  ..kg. 

1.521 

13.689 

Rubber  articles  n.o.p  

..  ..kg. 

178 

2.84S 

IMPORTS  INTO  SPAIN  FROM  CANADA,  1930 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  complete  Spanish 
official  statistics  for  imports  into  Spain  from  Canada  for  the  past  year,  1930. 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  give  the  figure  of  $2,167,707  for  Canadian 

domestic  exports  to  Spain — a  54-3  per  cent  decrease  from  the  previous  year, 

due  to  the  fall  in  importations  of  wheat.  Some  of  the  principal  items  in  the 
Spanish  returns  are  listed  below:  — 

Gold  Pesetas 

Zinc  bars  and  scrap  quint.  102  8.262 

Agricultural  implements  quint.  2,431  230,945 

Automobiles  and  chassis  with  engine,  weighing 

more  than  800  and  up  to  1,200  kgs.  ..    .'.    .  .kg.  54,537  218,148 

number  of  cars  47   

Lorries,  trucks,  omnibuses,  engines  kg.  1,237,094  4,948,376 

number  826   

Ships  of  iron  or  steel  tonnage  9,987  5,053,422 

number  3   

Wheat  ,  quint.  10.312  319.672 

Powdered  milk  kg.  3,160  15,800 

Preserved  vegetables  kg.  50  120 

Kubber  tires  kg.  653  2.350 

Rubber  inner  tubes  kg.  25,665  218.152 

Kubber  tire  covers  kg.  347.861  3.130.749 


LEADING  IMPORTS  IN  1930  GENERALLY 

Owing  to  the  increased  export  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  in 
Spain,  there  has  been  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  39,000,000  pesetas 
in  importations  of  raw  and  waste  cotton.  There  has  been  a  large  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  cement,  due  to  the  fact  that  public  works  undertaken  and 
planned  by  the  Directorate,  particularly  road  construction,  fell  through  on  its 
fall.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  importation  of  automobiles.  This  was 
probably  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  increased  customs  duty  which  was 
introduced  in  July,  1930,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  re-condition- 
ing of  old  cars  in  Spain,  but  a  stronger  reason  for  the  decrease  was  undoubtedly 
the  depreciation  of  the  peseta  and  the  consequent  lowered  purchasing  power 
for  foreign  products.  In  the  falling  off  in  importations  of  coal,  lumber,  iron 
manufactures,  and  machinery,  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  also  an  import- 
ant factor. 

Imports  of  cereals  suffered  a  drastic  reduction  in  comparison  with  1929. 
This  was  due  to  the  excellent  domestic  wheat  harvest.  Imports  of  wheat  in 
1929  totalled  3,433,625  metric  quintals;  those  for  1930  were  53,888  quintals. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  SPAIN  IN  1929 


The  following  table  gives  those  items,  according  to  the  Spanish  official 
statistics,  which  were  exported  to  Canada  from  Spain  in  1929  as  well  as  the 
total  value: 

Gold  Pesetas 

Total   7,313,179 

Kaolin  quin.  150  3.150 

Glassware  quin.  706  35.300 

Wood  pipes  quin.  1.513  189.125 

Wood  containers  quin.  554  14.404 

Furniture  carved,  etc  quin.  10  10.620 

Cork  shavings  and  sawdust  quin.  12.989  493. 582 

Cork  bungs  quin.  275  88.000 

Cork  in  sheets  quin.  4  5.148 

Cork   (manufactured)  quin.  _4.256  1.149.120 

Chloride  of  sodium  quin.  179.414  233. 238 

Textiles  weighing  500  grams  or   more  per 

square  metre  kg.  7.706  23,118 

Woollen  carpets  and  tapestries  kg.  413  9.086 

Lentils  quin.  420  36.960 

Garlic  quin.  49  3.185 

Onions  quin.  27.334  492.012 

Melons  quin.  158  5.372 

Lemons  quin.  650  26.000 

Fruit  pulp  quin.  1.810  114.030 

Shelled  almonds  quin.  2.397  474.606 

Almonds  quin.  4.350  1.531.200 
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Exports  to  Canada  from  Spain — Concluded 


Gold  Pesetas 

Shelled  hazelnuts  quin.  296  28,120 

Hazelnuts  quin.  1,505  404,845 

Dried  figs  quin.  304  27,664 

Walnuts  quin.  50  6^150 

Raisins  quin.  1,872  228,384 

Other  dried  fruits  quin.  25  4.825 

Sugar  quin.  15  3.420 

Olive  oil  quin.  34  8,908 

Liquors  and  spirits  hect.  71  28,400 

Wines  hect.  13,403  1,417,677 

Canned  sardines  quin.  4  856 

Canned  vegetables  quin.  135,421  216,674 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  SPAIN,  1930 

It  is  only  possible  to  give  the  principal  exports  to  Canada  from  Spain  in 
1930;  the  total  is  not  yet  made  up.  .However,  the  preliminary  figures  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  total  imports  for  consumption  into 
Canada  of  Spanish  products  in  1930  was  $2,284,345.  The  following  table  gives 
the  principal  items  which,  according  to  the  Spanish  returns,  were  exported  to 
Canada: — 


Gold  Pesetas 

18,517 

4,999,590 

274,773 

357,205 

17.261 

310,698 

3,073 

608,454 

3.607 

1,269,664 

743 

199.867 

1.941 

236,802 

8.420 

959,626 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN 

The  Spanish  import  market  was  restricted  during  1930,  many  exporters 
who  were  just  getting  into  it  having  to  give  up  their  contacts,  not  because  of 
political  troubles  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  peseta. 

On  looking  at  statistics,  it  will  be  found  that  Spanish  exports  naturally 
increased,  and  that  imports  decreased,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  peseta.  This  depreciation  in  the  currency  is  not  a  serious  economic  factor; 
for,  once  Spain  has  readjusted  her  political  troubles  which  have  been  threat- 
ening throughout  the  past  year  in  the  most  ominous  way,  conditions  will 
improve  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  economically  the  country  is  sound.  The  high 
tariff  is,  of  course,  a  further  restriction  on  imports,  but  the  chief  obstacle  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  fall  in  the  peseta.  For  example,  the  trade  in  Canadian 
stoves  and  cement  mixers  which  had  been  introduced  fell  through  on  account 
of  the  prohibitive  exchange  rate.  Spain  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
market  for  cotton,  for  rubber  products,  artificial  silk  manufactures,  mineral 
ores,  and  machinery,  and  Canadian  exporters,  although  the  exchange  is  against 
them,  should  not  lose  touch  with  it. 

The  most  serious  factor  in  1930  was  the  general  fall  in  importations  of 
wheat.  As  is  well  known,  wheat  can  be  shipped  into  Spain  only  when  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  temporary  importation.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  Can- 
adian exporter  should  be  represented  by  his  own  agent  in  Spain,  because  when 
importation  is  permitted,  the  type  of  wheat,  the  quantity,  and  the  port  of  entry 
are  fixed  by  the  Wheat  Controller.  During  the  past  year,  according  to  Spanish 
statistics,  only  10,312  metric  quintals  (1,031-2  metric  tons)  of  wheat  were 
imported.  The  domestic  wheat  crop  amounted  to  3,973,000  metric  tons  as 
against  4,200,000  metric  tons  in  1929.  On  the  other  hand,  other  cereals  showed 
an  increase  from  3,990,000  metric  tons  to  4,180,000  metric  tons.  Both  the  wine 
and  olive  crops — particularly  the  latter — were  poor. 
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A  setback  occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  production  of  pig 
iron  falling  from  520,425  metric  tons  in  1929  to  478,525  in  1930.  Zinc  produc- 
tion decreased,  while  that  of  both  lead  and  copper  increased. 

The  public  revenue  of  Spain  amounted  to  3,755,000,000  pesetas  in  1930, 
and  expenditure  to  3,693,000,000  pesetas,  thus  leaving  a  small  surplus  which 
was  entirely  due  to  the  Government  suspending  works  such  as  road  construc- 
tion, which  had  been  undertaken  during  the  Dictatorship,  and  curtailing  all 
expenditure.  Estimates  for  1931  are  3,754,000,000  pesetas  for  revenue  and 
3,691,000,000  pesetas  for  expenditure.  The  issue  of  securities  was  one  of  the 
lowest  on  record,  and  amounted  to  only  908,000,000  pesetas  against  2,497,000,000 
pesetas  in  1929,  the  political  troubles  having  a  retarding  influence  on  new 
industrial  enterprises.  The  fall  in  the  peseta  can  be  best  illustrated  by  its  value 
in  relation  to  the  pound  sterling:  28-52  in  1927,  29-33  in  1928,  33-31  in  1929, 
and  47-12  in  1930. 


MARKET  FOR  APPLES   IN  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  April  24,  1931. — Imports  of  apples  into  Egypt  have  been  increasing 
in  value.  The  United  States  and  Turkey  have  so  far  been  the  principal  sources 
of  supply,  as  the  following  table  shows  (the  values  have  been  converted  from 
Egyptian  £  to  Canadian  $  at  the  rate  of  $5  =  £E1)  :— 

1930          1929  1928  1927 

$               $  $  $ 

Total                                                    616,000  510,000  444,000  428.000 

Turkey                                                 202,000  204,000  208,000  143,000 

United  States                                      253,000  234,000  163,000  168,000 

Canada  is  not  shown  in  the  Egyptian  statistics  as  having  shipped  any  apples 
to  that  country,  but  Canadian  statistics  give  exports  to  Egypt  for  fiscal  year 
1931  as  valued  at  $28,620,  compared  with  $18,925  in  the  previous  year  and 
$7,476  in  1929.  The  year  1928  was  the  first  that  any  exports  to  Egypt  are 
recorded,  and  in  that  year  Canada  exported  apples  to  this  market  to  the  value 
of  $1,075. 

The  varieties  in  chief  demand  are  Y^ellowT  Pippins.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  principally  in  American  Hood  River  and  Newtown  Pippins, 
yellow  apples  which  come  from  New  York.  The  import  season  begins  about 
November  15,  and  ends  about  March  15.  About  25  per  cent  of  these  apples  are 
red,  the  remainder  being  yellow.  They  are  packed  in  boxes  of  125  and  113,  to 
as  low  as  88. 

Canadian  apples  have  found  a  new  market  in  Egypt,  which  has  increased 
rapidly  since  their  first  introduction.  Direct  steamship  services  from  Eastern 
Canadian  ports  place  this  market  within  reasonable  distance  for  Maritime 
apples.  However,  trial  shipments  made  last  winter  from  these  provinces  were 
not  successful,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  apples, 
while  condition  was  also  a  factor.  Ontario  apples  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
shipped  to  Egypt  as  yet,  and  an  experimental  shipment  might  be  made,  remem- 
bering that  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  the  boxed  pack  and  for  large  sizes. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  making  connections  in  this  market.  The 
largest  fruit  importers  are  located  in  Alexandria. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  purchasers  are  showing  a  preference  for  Canadian 
as  against  American  apples,  it  would  be  most  useful  to  employ  paper  wrappers 
of  a  special  colour  and  showing  the  name  "  Canada,"  or  bearing  a  special 
design. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Irish  Free  State  Budget 


Irish  Free  State  Budget  Resolutions,  introduced  on  May  6,  contained  some 
tariff  changes  which  took  effect  provisionally  as  from  May  7. 

The  duty  on  sound  cinematograph  films  has  been  increased  from  Id.  per 
linear  foot  (If  inches  wide)  to  3d.  for  positives  and  from  5d.  to  15d.  for  nega- 
tives. The  provision  for  preferential  rates  for  Empire  products  of  two-thirds 
of  the  rates  quoted  is  continued. 

A  duty  of  4d.  per  gallon  is  imposed  on  hydrocarbon  light  oils  whether  from 
British  Empire  sources  or  from  foreign  countries.  These  oils  are  described  as 
oils  of  which  not  less  than  50  per  cent  by  volume  distils  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  185  degrees  Centigrade,  or  of  which  not  less  than  95  per  cent  by 
volume  distils  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  240  degrees  Centigrade,  or  which 
give  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  22-8  degrees  Centi- 
grade when  tested.  It  is  understood  that  such  goods  as  paints,  varnishes,  lac- 
quers, printers'  ink;  floor,  metal,  and  boot  polishes;  rubber  solution,  road 
dressings,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  which  hydrocarbon  light 
oils  have  been  used,  will  be  dutiable  according  to  the  oil  content. 

The  duty  on  sugar  exceeding  98  degrees  polarization,  formerly  lis.  8d.  per 
112  pounds,  has  been  increased  to  16s.  4d.  The  rates  on  lower  degrees  of 
polarization  are  increased  proportionately.  Sugar  of  Empire  origin  is  subject 
to  same  rates  as  sugar  of  foreign  origin. 

The  customs  duty  on  fruit  (not  liable  to  duty  as  fruit)  in  syrup  containing 
not  more  than  33^  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  and  imported  in  sealed  tins  or 
cans  has  been  increased  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff, 
and  from  Id.  to  lfd.  per  pound  under  the  preferential  tariff  applicable  to 
Empire  goods.  On  all  other  fruit  in  syrup  and  on  sugar  confectionery  the  cus- 
toms duty  is  increased  from  3fd.  to  4fd.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff, 
and  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound  under  the  preferential  tariff. 

The  customs  duty  on  articles  (other  than  sugar  confectionery,  cocoa  prep- 
arations, beer,  table  waters,  herb  beer,  cider,  perry,  wine,  tobacco,  spirits  and 
other  goods  for  which  special  tariff  provision  is  made)  made  from  or  containing 
sugar  or  other  sweetening  matter  has  been  increased  from  l^d.  to  lfd.  per  pound 
in  the  case  of  goods  prescribed  in  the  official  list  to  be  entered  on  importation 
by  weight,  and  from  Is.  to  Is.  5d.  per  gallon  in  the  case  of  goods  prescribed  to 
be  entered  on  importation  by  measure.   There  is  no  preferential  rate. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  May  13,  1931,  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  have  issued  a 
decree,  dated  April  30,  1931,  changing  the  supplementary  duties  applicable  to 
grain  and  flour  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  law  of  June  5,  1930.  The  new  sup- 
plementary duties,  together  with  the  supplementary  duties  previously  in  force 
and  the  customs  duties  applicable  to  grain  and  flour,  are  given  herewith: — 


The  decree  of  April  30,  1931,  came  into  force  on  the  fifth  day  after  pro- 
mulgation. 

[1  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  $0 •  0296 ;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 


Czechoslovakian  Tariff  Changes 


Products 


Supplementary  Supplementary  Customs 


Wheat,  meslin.  spelt  .  .  .  . 

Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Flour  and  milled  products 


Duty  Duty  Duty 
Czechoslovakian  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

25  25  30 

46  50  38 

22  28  34 

14  27  36 

65  74  70 
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Increased  French  Duties  on  Rye  and  Rye  Flour 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  reports  under 
date  of  May  13,  1931,  that  the  French  Government  by  decree  of  April  28,  1931, 
effective  immediately,  increased  the  customs  duty  on  rye  to  35  francs  per  100 
kgs.  (62  cents  per  100  lbs.),  and  on  rye  flour  to  70  francs  per  100  kgs.  ($1.24 
per  100  lbs.).  The  former  duty  on  rye  was  21  francs  per  100  kgs.  (37  cents  per 
100  lbs.),  and  on  rye  flour  35  francs  per  100  kgs.  (62  cents  per  100  lbs.).  The 
general  and  minimum  tariffs  on  these  products  are  the  same. 

Norwegian  Marking  Regulations 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes 
that  under  a  Norwegian  law  "  regarding  the  marking  of  goods  with  the  country 
of  origin/'  effective  June  21,  1929,  resolutions  have  recently  been  passed  requir- 
ing the  marking  of  textile  goods,  paint  brushes,  tooth  brushes,  and  yeast.  The 
marking  of  textiles  became  effective  as  from  May  1,  1931,  and  will  be  effective 
as  regards  paint  brushes  and  tooth  brushes  as  from  October  1,  1931.  Any  Cana- 
dian exporting  firm  interested  in  these  regulations  may  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Argentine  Egg  Import  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1396 
(November  1,  1930),  page  647,  the  Argentine  decree  of  October  3,  1930,  requir- 
ing eggs  imported  into  Argentina  to  be  stamped,  has  been  amplified  by  a  decree 
of  March  31,  1931. 

Under  the  new  decree  poultry  eggs  imported  into  Argentina  must  have 
stamped  on  each  shell  the  name  of  country  of  origin  and  an  indication  of  the 
means  of  preservation  employed.  When  industrial  refrigeration  is  employed 
the  word  refrigerado  must  be  used,  otherwise  the  word  conservado  should  be 
used.  The  details  must  be  printed  with  indelible  ink  and  be  of  a  minimum 
height  of  two  millimetres. 

The  eggs  must  have  strong,  sound,  clean  and  unwashed  shells,  transparent 
and  firm  whites,  and  visible  or  slightly  visible  yokes  without  signs  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  eggs  must  be  packed  in  30-dozen  cases  of  poplar,  white  pine,  or  any 
other  wood  which  does  not  communicate  smell  or  taste  to  the  eggs.  The  cases 
must  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition  one  centimetre  thick,  making  two 
sections,  in  each  of  which  five  layers  of  thirty-six  eggs  may  be  placed.  The 
divisions  must  be  of  solid  maple  or  other  similar  cardboard,  with  cup  flats  in 
which  to  place  the  eggs  on  end.   The  cardboard  must  be  new,  dry,  and  clean. 

The  cases  must  be  marked  with  the  species  of  poultry  producing  the  eggs, 
country  of  origin,  name  of  shipper  and  importer,  net  weight,  tare  weight,  and 
month  and  year  packed. 


NETHERLANDS   WHEAT-MIXING  LAW 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
cabled  on  May  23  that  the  new  wheat-mixing  law  of  the  Netherlands  will  become 
effective  on  July  1,  when  20  per  cent  of  the  flour  manufactured  in  Holland 
must  be  milled  from  domestic  wheat. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  26,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  May  16,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  16 

May  26 

A      J-  • 

.  14U  / 

$  .1409 

$  .1412 

5 

T)  „],_,. 

i  Qon 
.  Io»U 

.1393 

.1392 

2J 

.007^ 

.0073 

.0073 

9 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2680 

.2679 

3i 

Finland  

 Markka 

.0252 

.  0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

2 

.2382 

.2383 

.2380 

5 

4.8666 

4.8688 

4.8638 

n 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4019 

.4020 

2 

.  1749 

.1751 

.1743 

5i 

Italy  

.0526 

.0524 

.  0523 

5* 

.  It/oU 

.0176 

.0175 

r  1 

.2680 

.  26S0 

.2679 

4 

1.0805 

.0455 

.0455 

n 

8 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

.  1020 

.0958 

6 

.2680 

.2684 

.2682 

3 

.1930 

.1929 

.1934 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0001 

n 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3134 

.3050 

.1196 

.0675 

.0675 

Chile  

.1217 

.1211 

.1212 

9 

.9733 

.9684 

.9675 

7 

.4985 

* 

.4938 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2827 

.2825 

7 

.1930 

.1701 

.1675 

1.0342 

.  6355 

.5750 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

 Dollar 

.  2420 

.2350 

.3650 

.3628 

3625 

7 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4944 

.4940 

5.11 

.4020 

.4015 

.4018 

4 

 Tael 

.3077 

.2975 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4401 

.4400 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5617 

.5612 

 $1 

Barbados  

 $}■ 

1.013 

i.oo*482— i.o  im 

i  1.004%i— 1 

015%4  — 

Trinidad  

 $J 

4.8666 

4 . 8695 

4.8682 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.002%2— 1.018% 

»  1.0041/k— 1 

015%4  — 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.943 

4.9937 

4.9904 

*  No  quotation. 
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CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Raymond  Lanctot  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vancouver 
and  Signor  Pietro  Colbertaldo  as  Consular  Agent  of  Italy  at  Edmonton,  Alta. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  required 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways,  Wellington.  Tenders,  which  close 
on  August  27,  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Manager,  New  Zealand  Rail- 
ways, Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications: — 

(1)  Supply  of  complete  telephone  cable  equipment,  including  terminal  apparatus,  joint- 
ing equipment,  station  testing  links,  lateral  cables,  protective  apparatus,  loading  coils  and 
cases,  messenger  wire  and  hangers,  testing  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  a  complete 
installation  to  meet  the  conditions  scheduled. 

(2)  Supply  of  steel  or  steel  alloy  poles,  so  proportioned  as  to  be  capable  of  safely 
canying  the  loads  as  set  out  in  the  specification. 

(3)  Supply  of  copper  contact,  catenary  and  feeder  wires,  etc. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bave 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  ibe  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Marts  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1769.  Dairy,  Provision,  and  Grocery  Lines. — A  London  company,  which  covers  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  with  an  organization  of  over  thirty  travellers,  would  like  to 
secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  Canadian  dairy,  provision,  and  grocery  lines  which  are  sale- 
able in  this  country.   They  are  particularly  interested  in  a  good  packet  cheese. 

1770.  Eggs.— A  North  of  England  firm  of  agents,  with  an  established  connection  in  the 
egg  trade,  wish  to  represent  a  British  Columbia  shipper  on  a  commission  basis. 

1771.  Milk  Powder.— A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool quotations  on  Canadian  milk  powder. 

1772.  Codfish.— Shipping  agents  established  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  are  interested  in  Cana- 
dian codfish. 
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1773.  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  salt  cod,  smoked  herring,  and  pickled  herring. 

1774.  Fish. ^Commission  house  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  salt  cod  and  smoked  and  pickled  herring. 

Miscellaneous 

1775.  Oils  and  Chemicals. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  linseed  oil  and  substitutes,  turpentine  and  substitutes,  vegetable  oils  of 
all  kinds,  and  heavy  chemicals  on  a  commission  basis. 

1776.  Colouring  Material. — Agent  in  Barcelona  desires  to  import  colouring  material 
for  the  textile  and  paper  industries. 

1777.  Stationery. — Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  submit  samples  and  prices 
(preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port)  on  all  kinds  of  writing  papers. 

1778.  Paper  Drinking  Cups  and  Automatic  Distributors. — Commission  agent  in  Rot- 
terdam desires  samples  and  quotations,  preferably  on  a  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  basis. 

1779.  Hardware  Lines. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  barbed  wire,  copper  wire,  wire  nails,  poultry  netting,  galvanized  pails,  galvanized 
sheets,  hair  jute,  linen  canvas,  window  glass,  and  table  glassware  on  commission  basis  only. 

1780.  Railway  Supplies. — An  influential  firm  in  Canton  desire  specifications  and  prices 
on  the  following  railway  supplies:  rivets;  bolts  and  nuts;  tubes  for  boilers;  fittings  for 
boilers;  wheel  rims;  bushings;  brake  blocks  and  springs. 

1781.  Leather  and  Supplies. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  shoe  leather  and  shoe  factory  supplies,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1782.  Representation. — Roumanian  manufacturer  who  has  recently  opened  a  buying 
office  in  New  York  wishes  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  general  mer- 
chandise in  a  position  to  ship  to  Austria,  Poland,  and  Roumania. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  June  5;  Duchess  of  York,  June  10;  Montrose,  June  18; 
Beaverford,  June  19;  Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3;  Montclare,  July  9 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  June  11;  Hada  County,  June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4 
— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  June  13;  Kastalia,  July  11 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  June  27. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  June  14;  Torr  Head,  June  25 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Hagen,  June  3;  Bochum,  June  17;  Augsburg,  June  30— all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  June  15;  Odensholm,  June  30 — both 
Scandinavian- American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Idefjord,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  about 
June  13  (also  accepts  cargo  for  Baltic  States). 

To  Dublin.- — Kenbane  Head,  June  16;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  24 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  June  17;  Melita,  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
June  5  and  July  3;  Letitia,  June  19 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  June  12;  Montcalm,  July  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen, 
June  3;  Bochum,  June  17;  Augsburg,  June  30 — all  Hamburg-American  and  North  German 
Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  5;  Montclare,  June  12;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, June  19;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  30;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  4;  Minnedosa,  July  10— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  12  and  July  10; 
Antonia,  June  26 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  June  6  and  July  4;  Doric,  June  20; 
Megantic,  June  27 — all  White  Star  Line. 
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To  London.— Beaverbrae,  June  5  and  July  10;  Beaverhill,  June  12;  Beaverford  June 
19:  Boavorlnirn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  12  and 
July  10;   Alaunia,  June  19;  Aurania,  June  26;  Ausonia,  July  3— all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Commerce,  June  4;  Manchester  Producer  June  11-  Man- 
chester Brigade,  June  18;   Manchester  Division,  June  26— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.-* Cairnesk,  June  12;  Cairnross,  June  26— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam.— Evangel*,  June  15;  Lista,  June  30;  Kings  County,  July  15— all  Countv 
Line. 

To  Southampton.— Duchess  of  York,  June  10;  Montrose,  June  18— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Vallarsa,  June  9;  Valsavoia,  June  15— both  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Champlain,  June  13;  Chomedy 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27;  Colborne,  July  11— all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  June 
26;  Lady  Somers,  June  5  and  July  3;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor 
accept.  Belize  cargo),  June  12  and  July  10;  Lady  Rodney,  June  19— all  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  June  1  and  July  16: 
Marie  Horn,  June  16;  Fernebo,  July  1 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SIS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National  SS.,  June  27. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  25. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  June  19;  Canadian  Victor,  July  20 — 
both  Canadian  National  SIS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  June 
11  and  25;  (Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  June  13  and  27  and  July  4  (also  calls  at  Charlotte- 
town,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  1.  15  and  29,  and  July  13;  New  North- 
land, June  10  and  24  and  July  8— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  June  6;   Newfoundland,  June  23 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Maryland,  Leyland  Line,  June  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  8  and  22  (also 
calls  at  Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  and  Port  Union) ;  Nerissa, 
June  2  and  16  and  July  8;  Rosalind,  June  9;  Fort  St.  George,  June  30 — all  Furness-iRed 
Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  June  6  and  July  11;  Newfoundland,  June  23 — both  Furness  Line; 
Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  June  9  and  25  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  9;  Lady  Nelson,  June  23; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges). 
June  4;  Champlain,  June  18;  Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborne.  July 
16— tall  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  June  1  and  29;  Cathcart,  June  15  and  July  13 — both 
Canadian  National  (also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — 'Calabria,  June  10  and  July  S;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  June  24 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Consul  Horn,  June  6;  Marie  Horn, 
June  21;  Fernebo,  July  6 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  6  and  27;    Empress  of  Franco.  June  13; 
Empress  of  Australia,  June  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  American  and  Indian  8S.,  June  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  2  and  July  14;  Lady 
Nelson,  June  16;   Lady  Hawkins,  June  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — I.  K.  Ward,  June  6  and  20;  Harboe  Jensen, 
June  13;  Harboe  Jensen  (also  calls  at  Belize,  British  Honduras),  June  27 — both  United 
Fruit  Company  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Dairen),  June  27;  Arabia 
Maru,  July  6 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai) ;  Tyn- 
darcus,  June  16;  Protesilaus,  July  14 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong) ;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.,  June  25  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsing- 
tao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and,  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu  and  Nagasaki),  June  3;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  June  20; 
Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Hono- 
lulu), July  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  June  10;  Olympia,  July  10— both 
Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  25;  Hiye  Maru,  July  9 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at 
Hongkong) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line, 
June  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
June  24. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  June;  Mirrabooka,  July — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa  (also  calls  at  Papeete, 
Napier,  and  New  Plymouth),  June  2;  Waihemo  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dun- 
edin), July  2 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka. July — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  June  7;  Narenta,  June*  21;  Delft- 
dyk,  July  8;  Nebraska,  July  20 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  June  2;  Portland,  June  21;  Tacoma, 
July  10 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  June  16;   Annie  Johnson,  July  4 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  June 
15;  Duchess  d'Aosta,  July  5;  Rialto,  July  14: — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Sarrtos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Brimanger,  June  12;  Taranger,  July  12 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  June  9;  Wisconsin,  June  30 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Camargo,  June  2;  West  Ira,  June  20 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line, 
June  23. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Nordpol,  about  June  13; 
Lycia,  middle  of  July — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Hamilton,  Bermuda. — Nordkap,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd.,  June  17. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements :  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New 
Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  ^ost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua,    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormaok.  Address  for  letters — Aipartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Benri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Chixia.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126^bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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MONTHLY  COMMODITY  BULLETINS 

For  some  time  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  monthly 
mimeographed  bulletins  (in  advance  of  the  published  monthly  and  quarterly 
trade  reports)  respecting  Canada's  imports  and  exports  of  specific  items  of 
trade  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  up-to-date  trade  information.  These 
bulletins  at  the  present  time  number  twenty-six,  and  in  the  case  of  exports  cover 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  The  bulletins  issued  at  the  present 
time  are: — 

Asbestos  Trade:   imports  and  exports. 

Farm  Implements:    imports  and  exports. 

Footwear-  imports  and  exports. 

Grain  and  Grain  Products:    exports  only. 

Lumber:  imports  and  exporls. 

Meats  and  Lard :   imports  and  exports. 

Milk  and  Products,  and  Eggs:  imports  and  exports. 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Smelter  Products:   imports  and  exports. 

Paints  and  Varnishes:   imports  and  exports. 

Petroleum  and  Products:  imports  and  exports. 

Pulp  and  Paper:   exports  only. 

Rubber  and  Products:   imports  and  exports. 

Sheetmetal  Products:  imports  only. 

Vehicles  of  Iron :   imports  and  exports. 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  received  requests  for  additional 
monthly  bulletins  of  this  class.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to 
expand  this  service,  particularly  on  the  import  side.    Any  suggestions  from  the 
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trade  as  to  the  line  this  proposed  monthly  import  service  should  take  will  be 
welcomed. 

These  monthly  bulletins  are  mailed,  free  of  charge,  to  the  financial,  manu- 
facturing, trading,  and  transportation  interests  of  the  Dominion.  Any  one 
desirous  of  receiving  any  of  these  bulletins  may  have  his  name  added  to  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Bureau  to  receive  them  regularly  every  month.  Application 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Ottawa. 

CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1930 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  rcichsmark  =  $0-2382;  1  Czechoslovakia!!  crown  =  $0-0296;  100  kilograms  =  220  pounds] 

I 

Hamburg,  May  12,  1931. — A  review  is  appended  herewith  of  the  past  year's 
trade  with  Central  European  countries  in  those  products  which  Canada  chiefly 
exports  to  this  territory. 

Grain 

exports  of  canadian  grain  to  germany 

Last  year  there  was  a  further  marked  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  Canadian 
grain  to  Germany.  This  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  increased  duties  and 
other  protective  measures  adopted  by  the  German  Government  in  order  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  These  restrictive  measures  were 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  protect  German  agriculture  from  the  effects  of  the  fall 
in  world-market  prices  for  grain,  and  were  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  retalia- 
tion against  the  selling  policy  followed  in  any  of  the  overseas  exporting 
countries. 

During  the  past  year  the  German  duty  on  wheat  was  increased  on  five 
different  occasions.  On  January  20,  1930,  the  duty  was  increased  from  75  to  95 
reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds) .  On  March  27  the  duty  was  increased 
to  120  reichsmarks,  and  a  month  later,  on  April  25,  to  150  reichsmarks.  On 
September  28  the  duty  was  further  increased  to  185  reichsmarks,  and  finally, 
on  October  26,  the  present  duty  of  250  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  was  intro- 
duced. The  latter  rate  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  $1.62  a  bushel,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  ruling  world-market  price  for  wheat. 

Coincident  with  the  successive  increases  in  the  wheat  duty,  the  law  com- 
pelling German  mills  to  grind  certain  minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat 
was  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of  last  year.  This  law  has  proved  to  be  very 
effective  in  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  year  the  mills  were  compelled  to  grind  domestic  wheat  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat  milled.  For  July  the  compulsory 
milling  percentage  for  domestic  wheat  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  but  was 
increased  to  40  per  cent  for  the  period  August  1  to  15,  to  60  per  cent  for  the 
period  August  16  to  September  30,  and  to  80  per  cent  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year. 

Besides  the  increases  in  the  wheat  duty,  the  German  Government  also 
introduced  last  year  successive  increases  in  the  duties  on  other  grains,  which 
were  designed  to  isolate  German  agriculture  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  world-market  developments. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  greatly  restrict  the  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian grain  imported  into  Germany.  The  following  table  compares  the  German 
figures  of  the  total  imports  and  the  imports  from  Canada  of  the  chief  kinds  of 
grain  for  the  last  two  years: — 
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German  Grain  Imports 

1929  1930 
Total         Imports        Total  Imports 

Imports  from  Canada  Imports    from  Canada 
In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

Wheat  .  ..       2,140.089       746.190  1,197,187  475,748 

Eve  .  144,467         17,100  59,036  442 

Feeding' bailey '  "'.V  .'.  .\   ..       1.572.239       452,578  1,359,497  79,901 

Other  barley  "  •   193^591  101  163,430 

Oats  . .    . .   .  V  .  V  ....  110,955         11,097  19,263  345 

Canada  with  475,748  metric  tons  was  the  largest  supplier  of  wheat  to  Ger- 
many last  vear.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Argentina  with  335,419  tons, 
third  place  by  the  United  States  with  180,848  tons,  and  fourth  place  by  Soviet 
Russia  with  49,422  tons.  Roumania  with  697,585  metric  tons,  and  Soviet  Russia 
with  382,816  tons,  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  feeding  barley  imported  into  Ger- 
many last  vear. 

It  is  seen  that,  whereas  Soviet  Russia  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of 
barley  to  Germany  last  year,  Russian  competition  was  not  a  serious  factor  in 
the  wheat  trade  with  this  market,  the  total  imports  of  wheat  from  Soviet  Russia 
in  1930  amounting  to  only  1,815,435  bushels. 

The  above  import  from  Canada  last  year  of  475,748  metric  tons  of  wheat 
is  equivalent  to  17,475,810  bushels.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  show  an  export  to  Germany  in  the  calendar  year  1930  of  5,210,445 
bushels  of  wheat.  Similarly  the  German  trade  returns  show  an  import  of  barley 
from  Canada  in  1930  equivalent  to  3,668,788  bushels,  whereas  according  to  the 
Canadian  trade  statistics  only  8,333  bushels  of  barley  were  exported  to  Ger- 
many in  the  calendar  year  1930.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  sets  of  statistics  even  after  allowing  for  the  imports  of  Cana- 
dian grain  into  Germany  through  Rotterdam  and  other  non-German  ports. 

CZECHOSLOVAK! AN  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

The  principal  grains  imported  by  Czechoslovakia  in  large  quantities  are 
wheat  and  rye.  The  Czechoslovakian  trade  statistics  for  1930  show  a  total 
import  of  84,065  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  5,289  metric  tons  of  rye.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  the  imports  amounted  to  63,250  tons  of  wheat  and  12,342  tons  of 
rye.  Hungary  again  appears  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  wheat  with 
45,628  metric  tons,  also  supplying  2,819  tons  of  rye.  Yugoslavia  was  the  next 
largest  source  of  supply  with  26,899  tons.  Imports  from  Hamburg — which 
would  consist  chiefly  of  Canadian  and  United  States  grain — amounted  to  2,248 
metric  tons  of  wheat  as  compared  with  508  tons  in  the  previous  year.  There 
was  also  a  direct  import  from  Canada  last  year  of  391  tons.  Czechoslovakian 
purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  were  greater  therefore  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  nevertheless  this  country  continues  to  cover  the  bulk  of  its  wheat  require- 
ments from  neighbouring  European  countries. 

Flour 

canadian  flour  exports  to  germany 

The  trade  with  Germany  in  Canadian  flour  has  been  greatly  restricted  by 
the  successive  increases  in  the  German  duty  until  now  only  relatively  small 
quantities  are  being  imported.  During  the  year  1930  the  German  duty  on  flour 
was  increased  on  five  different  occasions  coincident  with  the  increases  in  the 
wheat  duty.  The  tariff  law  of  December  22,  1929,  had  fixed  the  duty  on  flour 
at  one  and  a  half  times  the  duty  on  wheat  plus  a  protection  span  of  R.M.4.25 
per  100  kg.  The  tariff  law  of  March  26,  1930,  increased  the  protection  span  to 
R.M.5.25,  while  the  tariff  law  of  April  15,  1930,  finally  fixed  the  flour  duty  at 
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double  the  wheat  duty  plus  a  protection  of  R.M.I. 50  per  100  kg.  Since  the 
present  duty  on  wheat  is  R.M.25  per  100  kg.,  the  flour  duty  now  amounts  to 
R.M.51.50  per  100  kg. 

The  successive  increases  in  the  duty  on  flour,  and  particularly  the  changes 
in  the  ratio  between  the  wheat  and  flour  duties  during  the  past  six  years,  have 
led  to  a  great  decline  in  the  German  imports  of  wheat  flour.  In  1924  and  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1925,  when  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  flour 
was  free  of  duty,  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  averaged  around  40,000  tons  a 
month.  In  1926  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty  the  average  imports  amounted 
to  10.000  tons  a  month.  Increases  in  the  duty  further  reduced  importations  to 
the  rate  of  5,000  tons  a  month  in  1927,  to  3,000  tons  a  month  in  1928,  to  2,500 
tons  a  month  in  1929,  and  finally  to  less  than  2,000  tons  a  month  last  year.  The 
following  table  of  the  German  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  the  last  three  years 
will  illustrate  the  decline  of  German  flour  imports  in  general  and  of  the  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  flour  in  particular: — 

German  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour 


1928  1929  1930 

From  In  Metric  Tons  (2.204  Lbs.) 

United  States   22,475  32.166  4,870 

Canada   10,528  7.030  2.375 

France   84  1.262  5.256 

Saar  Territory   548  1.932  4.065 

Holland   997  2.897  1,767 

Switzerland   442  505  845 

Hungary   644  2,203  821 

Other  countries   2,787  2.314  2.190 


Total   38.505  30.309  22.189 

Total  value   $2,876,190       82,399,524  $1,810,714 


The  figure  of  2,375  metric  tons  given  in  the  German  trade  returns  of  wheat 
flour  imported  from  Canada  during  1930  corresponds  to  26,707  barrels  as  com- 
pared with  78,904  barrels  in  the  previous  year  and  118,171  barrels  in  1928. 
Owing  to  the  very  high  duty,  Canadian  flour  is  now  being  imported  into 
Germany  in  very  limited  quantities  for  the  use  of  cake  and  pastry  makers  and 
for  the  production  of  fine  breadstuffs. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1930  show  an  export  of 
wheat  flour  to  Germany  of  976,642  barrels  valued  at  $4,652,947  as  compared 
with  800,998  barrels  valued  at  $4,595,059  in  1929.  It  may  be  explained,  how- 
ever, that  the  bulk  of  the  flour  shown  in  the  Canadian  statistics  as  being 
exported  to  Germany  is  consigned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  free  port  of  Ham- 
burg and  is  thence  transhipped  to  Czechoslovakia.  Smaller  quantities  are 
also  transhipped  to  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic  States. 

CANADIAN  FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czechoslovakia  last  year  imported  a  very  large  quantity  of  Canadian  flour. 
The  trade,  however,  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  series  of  legislative  measures, 
the  full  effects  of  which  were  only  experienced  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  July 
6,  1930,  a  law  came  into  force  prohibiting  the  importation  into  Czechoslovakia 
of  bleached  or  chemically  treated  flour  and  requiring  samples  to  be  drawn  from 
all  shipments  of  imported  flour  to  determine  whether  the  flour  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Uncertainty  regarding  the  operation  of  this  law 
served  to  restrict  imports  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year  there  were  very  heavy  importations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  other  legislative  measures  affecting  the  flour  trade.  One  of  these  was 
the  law  compelling  the  mixing  of  foreign  flour  with  domestically  milled  flour  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  This  law  became  operative  on  November  20. 
1930.  Another  measure  was  the  threatened  increase  in  duty  from  70  to  145 
Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.,  which  became  effective  on  December  16, 
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1930.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  requirement  of  import  licences  cover- 
ing imports  of  flour  was  reintroduced.  Since  these  measures  became  effective 
very  little  Canadian  flour  has  been  imported  into  Czechoslovakia,  so  that  the 
imports  during  1930  were  swelled  by  the  increased  importations  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  these  measures. 

A  careful  estimate  would  indicate  that  the  Czechoslovakian  market  in  1930 
took  around  800,000  barrels  of  Canadian  flour  as  compared  with  about  600,000 
barrels  in  the  previous  year  and  with  over  800,000  barrels  in  each  of  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  Unfortunately,  the  Czechoslovakian  statistics  do  not  furnish 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  imports  of  Canadian  flour,  because  Hamburg  is  given  as 
the  chief  source  of  supply  and  the  imports  from  Hamburg  would  be  comprised 
of  both  United  States  and  Canadian  flours.  The  following  table  gives  the 
Czechoslovakian  statistics  of  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  last  two  years: — 

C zechoslovakian  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour 

1929  1930 

From  In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

Total   163,803  189,887 

Hamburg   51,829  74,313 

Hungary   72,735  67,983 

Canada   19,189  14,227 

France   4,188  5,143 

United  States   6,326  4,099 

Roumania   2,390  3.536 

Holland   1.969  988 

Germany   1,815  884 

Austria   1,358  740 

Jugoslavia   342  641 

According  to  the  above  statistics,  the  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the 
republic  in  1930  amounted  to  189,887  metric  tons  or  2,135,261  barrels  as  com- 
pared with  163,803  metric  tons  or  1,841,948  barrels  in  1929,  an  increase  of 
293,313  barrels.  It  is  seen  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports 
from  Hamburg,  while  the  direct  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
slightly  decreased.  Combining  the  figures  of  the  imports  from  Hamburg, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  total  imports  of 
North  American  flour  in  1930  amounted  to  92,639  metric  tons  or  1,041,716 
barrels  as  compared  with  77,344  metric  tons  or  869,725  barrels  in  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  171,991  barrels.  These  figures  would  not  take  account  of 
any  imports  of  North  American  flour  through  Trieste  or  Dutch  ports,  but  the 
quantity  of  such  imports  could  not  be  large.  Since  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  recent  years  Canada  has  supplied  about  80  per  cent  of  the  North  American 
flour  imported  into  Czechoslovakia,  it  would  appear  that  last  year  the  Czecho- 
slovakian market  took  around  800,000  barrels  of  Canadian  flour.  This  is  a 
larger  quantity  of  flour  than  Canada  exported  in  1930  to  any  other  market 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  Czechoslovakia  ranked  last  year  as  the 
second  largest  market  for  Canadian  flour. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1930  show  a  direct  export 
of  flour  to  Czechoslovakia  of  16,871  barrels  valued  at  $85,950,  but,  as  already 
explained,  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  flour  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia  is  first 
of  all  consigned  to  Hamburg  to  be  broken  up  into  small  lots  for  transport  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  hence  is  included  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  among 
the  exports  to  Germany. 

The  trend  of  the  Czechoslovakian  flour  trade  during  1930  can  best  be  indi- 
cated by  a  table  showing  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  flour  imported  by  Czecho- 
slovakia for  each  month  of  the  past  year,  and  also  giving  the  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  sacks  of  wheat  flour  arriving  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  from  all  coun- 
tries during  each  month  of  the  year.  Up  to  December,  1930,  the  bulk  of  the 
flour  arriving  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  was  destined  for  Czechoslovakia.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  legislative  measures  introduced  at  the  end 
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of  last  year,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1931  have 
been  added  to  the  table,  which  is  appended  herewith:  — 

Total 
Arrivals  of 
Czechoslovakia!!  Wheat  Flour 


Imports  of      at  the  Port  of 

Month,  1930  Wheat  Flour  Hamburg 

Metric  Tons  Sacks 

January   13,485  112,635 

February   12,747  261,969 

March   13,157  178.740 

April  *   13,150  336,794 

Mav   11,620  223.923 

June   9,678  205,962 

July   9,668  135,346 

August   8,651  167,995 

September   16,699  331.920 

October   19.071  362.858 

November   36.096  357.651 

December   25,865  50,627 

1931 

January   1,229  34,759 

February   523  64,280 

March   130  55,086 


Uncertainty  regarding  the  operation  of  the  lav/  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  bleached  flour  served  to  restrict  the  importation  of  flour  into  Czechoslovakia 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  In  the  four  succeeding  months 
the  imports  became  very  heavy  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
flour-mixing  law  and  the  increase  in  the  Czechoslovakian  flour  duty.  Since 
these  measures  became  effective  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wheat  flour  has 
been  imported  into  Czechoslovakia.  Of  all  the  measures  introduced  last  year, 
the  flour-mixing  law  must  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most  unfavourable 
in  its  effect  on  the  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  in  Canadian  flour. 

FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

The  extent  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  wheat  flour  to  the  different  countries 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  is 
indicated  by  the  following  table  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
exports  of  flour  to  those  countries  as  given  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  for 
the  last  two  calendar  years: — 

Canadian  Flour  Exports 


1929  1930 

To                                  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Barrels  $  Barrels  $ 

Germany                                       800.998  4,595,059  976.642  4.652.947 

Czechoslovakia                                 56.207  309.168  16.871  85,950 

Austria                                           32.657  161,873  34.276  153.669 

Poland  and  Danzig                           6.463  35,058  7.740  40.627 

Esthonia                                           4,730  28.085  9.772  41.733 


Total  '  901,055       5,129,243       1,045,301  4,974.926 


It  will  be  noted  that  last  year  Canada  exported  around  a  million  barrels 
of  flour  to  this  territory.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  bulk  of  the 
flour  shown  in  the  Canadian  returns  as  having  been  exported  to  Germany  was 
consumed  in  Czechoslovakia,  while  a  smaller  proportion  would  be  comprised  of 
transhipments  to  such  countries  as  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  the  Baltic 
States.  It  has  been  shown  above  that,  according  to  the  German  trade  returns, 
the  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Germany  from  Canada  in  the  calendar  year 
1930  only  amounted  to  26,707  barrels.  The  imports  of  Canadian  flour  into 
Czechoslovakia  were  estimated  above  to  have  amounted  to  around  800,000 
barrels.    Austria  last  year  probably  imported  from  120,000  to  150,000  barrels 
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of  Canadian  flour,  most  of  which  would  be  shipped  to  that  market  through  the 
port  of  Hamburg.  Of  the  Baltic  States,  Esthonia  is  the  chief  consumer  of  Cana- 
dian flour,  the  flour  import  trade  of  Latvia  being  restricted  by  the  tariff.  The 
total  imports  of  Canadian  flour  into  Esthonia  last  year  could  not  have  been 
much  in  excess  of  25,000  barrels.  The  balance  of  the  exports  of  flour  to  this 
territory,  as  given  in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  was  probably  comprised  of 
transhipments  at  Hamburg  to  Denmark  and  Finland  in  addition  to  the  small 
quantity  exported  to  Danzig. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA  IN  1930 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  18,  1931. — Soviet  Russia  was  one  of  the  few  countries  to 
show  an  increased  turnover  in  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1930.  According 
to  the  official  figures,  total  imports  were  valued  at  $543,800,000,  an  increase  of 
$90,700,000  over  the  total  for  the  previous  year.  Total  exports  amounted  in 
value  to  $532,100,000,  an  increase  of  $56,900,000  over  the  figure  for  1929. 

The  imports  of  industrial  machinery  into  Soviet  Russia  in  1930  were  valued 
at  $128,570,000,  an  increase  of  $71,900,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  imports  of  tractors  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year, 
amounting  to  $36,660,000  as  against  $17,800,000  in  1929.  Other  agricultural 
machinery  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $19,760,000,  an  increase  of  $5,240,000 
over  1929.  Electrical  machines  and  appliances  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$25,000,000,  which  was  $7,600,000  greater  than  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these 
products  in  1929.  The  imports  of  iron  and  iron  goods  in  1930  were  valued  at 
$71,200,000,  an  increase  of  $36,200,000  over  the  previous  year.  These  machinery 
and  iron  imports  together  accounted  for  about  half  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
into  Soviet  Russia  in  1930. 

The  increased  value  of  exports  from  Soviet  Russia  in  1930  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  larger  shipments  of  grain.  Wheat  exports  were  valued  at  $66,900,000  as 
compared  with  practically  no  exports  of  wheat  in  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  other  grains  amounted  to  $36,400,000,  an  increase  of  $31,- 
400,000  over  1929.  Exports  of  lumber  and  mineral  oils  also  increased  in  value, 
the  value  of  the  wood  exports  being  $87,100,000  and  that  of  the  exports  of 
mineral  oils  $80,700,000.  The  former  represented  an  increase  of  $8,570,000,  and 
the  latter  an  increase  of  $9,500,000  over  the  figures  for  1929.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  canned  fish,  the  total  value  of  which 
amounted  to  $11,400,000  as  compared  with  $2,400,000  in  1929.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  fairly  considerable  decreases  last  year  in  the  values  of  the 
exports  from  Soviet  Russia  of  eggs,  butter,  and  furs.  The  exports  of  eggs  were 
valued  at  under  $2,000,000,  and  showed  a  decrease  of  $10,480,000  from  the 
figure  for  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  butter  were  valued  at  $5,480,000,  which 
represented  a  decrease  of  $10,480,000  from  the  1929  figure.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  furs  from  Soviet  Russia  in  1930  amounted  to  $39,500,000,  a  decrease 
of  $15,200,000  from  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  published  a  draft  order,  which,  if  approved  by 
Parliament,  will  necessitate  imported  polishing  wheels  or  discs  of  felt  bearing  an 
indication  of  origin  on  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  referred  to 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1419  (April  11,  1931). 
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WHEAT   TRADE   OF   CHINA:   CANADA'S  PARTICIPATION 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  April  25,  1931. — The  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  review  the 
wheat  situation  in  so  far  as  China  is  concerned  because,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  buying  has  ceased,  and  the  1930  statistics  are  available.  In  the  following 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  together  in  comparable  form  available  statis- 
tic- concerning  the  trade  to  date,  plus  a  short  analysis  of  them  with  particular 
reference  to  Canada. 

As  the  information  and  statistics  given  have  been  obtained  from  a  number 
of  sources,  and  relate  to  different  periods  (such  as  the  Canadian  fiscal  year,  the 
calendar  year,  and  the  buying  seasons),  pains  have  been  taken  throughout  to 
indicate  the  sources  and  periods  used,  and  these  should  be  carefully  noted  to 
avoid  the  impression  of  inconsistency. 


China's  Imports  and  Exports  of  Wheat  Since  1912 


(Converted  to  short  tons  from  official  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  statistics  in 
piculs  of  133  pounds) 


Calendar  (a)  (b) 

Year  Exports  Imports 

1912   91,700  171 

1913    123,200  135 

1914   131.300  67 

1915   101,000  172 

1916   77,000  3,970 

1917   103,800  2,411 

1918   121,100  1 

1919   296,900  1 

1920   562,100  362 

1921   346,300  5,423 


Calendar  (a)  (b) 

Year  Exports  Imports 

1922   74.100  58,000 

1923   42.700  173.000 

1924   9.300  367,000 

1925   13.800  51.800 

1926   '300  277.100 

1927   33.000  112.700 

1928   120.000  60.200 

1929   53.500  377.600 

1930  *  184.200 


*  Not  available. 


It  has  not  been  considered  worth  while  to  trace  these  figures  back  further 
than  1912,  as  the  ones  given  show  in  a  striking  way  the  reversal  that  has  taken 
place  as  between  imports  and  exports  in  this  period  just  short  of  twenty  years. 
As  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  in  this  change  cannot  be  discussed 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  an  expert,  they  will  not  be  touched  upon  here;  but 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  set  down  a  few  conditions  which  were  undoubtedly 
responsible  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  order  given  is  not  necessarily  the 
order  of  importance. 

(1)  The  cessation  of  the  unusual  demands  which  prevailed  during  the 
Great  War  and  the  years  immediately  thereafter. 

(2)  The  increased  use  of  Western  wheat  by  the  Japanese  flour-milling 
industry. 

(3)  The  appearance  of  skilled  wheat  operators  in  the  Shanghai  import 
market. 

(4)  The  rise  of  the  milling  industry  in  China. 

(5)  Increased  appreciation  in  China  of  value  of  foreign  wheat  for  mixing. 

(6)  Increased  production  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

(7)  The  opening  of  the  Western  Canadian  grain  route  via  Vancouver. 

(8)  The  increased  acreage  devoted  to  opium-raising  in  China. 

(9)  The  long-term  decline  in  ocean  freight  rates. 

(10)  Civil  war  disturbances  in  China. 

A  careful  study  of  these  factors  along  with  other  newer  tendencies  and 
conditions  would  no  doubt  assist  in  estimating  the  future  prospects  for  the 
Canadian  grain  in  this  country. 
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china's  exports  of  wheat 

The  exports  of  Chinese  wheat  shown  in  the  first  table  have  never  gone  else- 
where than  to  Russia,  Korea,  and  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  peak 
years,  1920  and  1921.  In  those  years  about  half  the  exports  went  to  the  Near 
East— Aden,  Persia,  Turkey,  etc.— drawn  there  by  famine  relief  demands;  and 
in  1920  60,000  tons  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  wheat  export  centres  are  Harbin,  Dairen,  and  Hankow.  From 
the  first  wheat  goes  across  the  border  to  Siberian  Russia;  from  the  second  to 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Russian  Pacific  ports;  and  from  the  third  for  the  most  part 
to  Japan. 

HOW  MUCH  WHEAT  DOES  CHINA  PRODUCE? 

No  one  knows  what  the  wheat  production  of  China  is,  or  could  be,  just  as 
no  one  knows  what  the  population  of  the  country  is.  It  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
large,  and  it  could  be  enormous.  The  Chinese  Government  Bureau  of  Economic 
Information  has  estimated  the  normal  crop  to  be  600,000,000  bushels  or 
18,000,000  short  tons  per  year.  Other  estimates  varying  from  300,000,000  to 
400,000,000  bushels  or  from  90,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  have  been  made, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  confirming  these.  The  estimate  of  pro- 
duction in  Manchuria  can  be  accepted  with  more  confidence,  as  it  is  based  on 
information  supplied  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  for  the  northern  territory 
and  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  for  the  southern  territory.  That  estimate 
is  40,000,000  bushels  or  1,200,000  tons. 

Wheat  can  be,  and  is,  grown  in  all  parts  of  China,  but  the  great  bulk  is 
hand-ground  and  consumed  by  individual  farmers  far  in  the  interior.  Impor- 
tant production  is  confined  to  the  area  north  of  the  Yangtze  river  (at  the  mouth 
of  which  Shanghai  is  situated),  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Chekiang,  Anhwei, 
and  Kiangsu  provinces.   South  of  this  area  rice  is  the  great  staple. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lack  of  economic  transportation  makes  the  total 
production  a  matter  of  academic  interest  only  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the 
amount  available  for  the  milling  centres  that  is  important  to  foreign  grain 
sellers,  but  unfortunately  this  also  is  difficult  to  gauge. 

Shanghai  is  by  far  the  most  important  milling  centre.  Here  there  are  ten 
modern  flour  mills,  and  their  combined  daily  requirements  are  estimated  by  one 
local  authority  to  be  5,000  tons  or  1,825,000  tons  per  year.  To  date  the  largest 
import  of  foreign  wheat  in  any  one  year  has  been  377,000  tons  in  calendar  year 
1929.  This  would  suggest  that  domestic  wheat  used  amounted  to  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  1,500,000  tons.  As  Shanghai  draws  its  supplies  from  the 
triangular  area,  bounded  roughly  by  a  line  drawn  from  Hangchow  (southwest  of 
Shanghai)  to  Hankow,  to  Tsinanfu  (on  the  Yellow  river  near  its  mouth  in 
Chihli  province),  this  is  at  least  some  indication  of  the  amount  of  commercial 
wheat  produced  in  one  important  region. 

Canada's  position  in  the  china  wheat  trade 

Prior  to  1922  Canada  never  sold  a  ton  of  wheat  to  China.  The  year  pre- 
vious marked  the  first  time  China  had  imported  from  all  sources  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  a  single  cargo.  In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  total  imports 
since  1921,  and  the  imports  from  the  three  supplying  countries — Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia.  The  average  gold  dollar  value  of  the  Haikwan 
tael  is  shown  because  silver  exchange  is  such  an  important  factor  in  any  trade 
with  this  country.  The  Haikwan  tael  is  the  former  customs  unit,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  commercial  tael,  although  its  fluctuations  parallel  the 
latter.  The  amounts  given  for  each  of  the  three  supplying  countries  do  not 
quite  equal  the  total  because  of  insignificant  accidental  shipments  received 
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from  Korea  and  other  places.  The  gold  dollar  values  indicated  are  based  on 
China  Maritime  Customs  values  in  the  Haikwan  tael;  these  values  have  been 
reduced  to  gold  dollars  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  shown  for  each  given 
year. 

china's  imports  of  wheat  from  abroad 
(Calendar  Years  1921-30) 


Total  all  Countries  Canada  United  States  Australia 

Hk.  T.  Short      Total  Short  %  of      Total  Short  %  of     Total  Short  %  of  Total 

Year            Exch.   I  ons  Value  G$  Tons  Total  Value  G  $  Tens  Total  Value  G$  Tons  Total  Value  G$ 

1921  76      5,123       229,371    4,832  89.1  206,260   

1922  83     58,029  2,537,969  499  0.9       20,801  53.388  91.7  2.330,392  4,223     7.3  183.721 

1923  80    173,013  7,276,852  19,869  11.5      909,406  134,046  77.5  5.548,750  10,070   11.0  877,575 

1924  81   366,948  15,322,765  144,219  39.3  5,638,514  142,254  38.8  6.121,993  78,493   21.3  3.472,191 

1925  84     51,870  2,520,941  42,672  82.3  2,062,950  7,413  14.3  359,423   

1926  76   277,092  13,653,547  205,094  74.0  9,899,703  41,884  15.1  2.167,505  29,645    10.7  1,558,744 

1927  69    112,677  4,868,410  87,446  77.6  3,745,656  25.216  22.4  1,112,873   

1928  71     60,206  2,370,609  52,653  87.5  2,065,516  7,550  12.5  304.883   

1929  64   377,590  13,715,702  282,979  74.9  9,873,958  27,691     7.3  1.082,212  66.304   17.6  2,736,568 

1930  46   184,150  5,902,117  64,033  35.0  2,168,873  37,130  20.0  1,119,470  82,974   45.0  2,613,355 


The  foregoing  table  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  importance  of  China's 
imports,  and  the  hold  that  Canada  obtained  on  the  trade  between  1925  and 
1929  inclusive.  During  those  years  she  supplied  from  75  per  cent  to  87  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign  wheat  imported  each  year.  The  past  year,  in  which  the 
Dominion's  share  dropped  to  only  35  per  cent,  was  abnormal  because  the  dis- 
count on  Australian  funds,  amounting  at  times  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  placed 
Australian  wheat  at  a  great  advantage  during  the  close  of  the  year;  and  during 
the  earlier  part  of  1930  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  wheat  exporters  in  keeping 
prices  at  what  was  considered  a  fair  level  made  sales  here  difficult.  Further- 
more, China  takes  the  lower  grades  of  wheat,  and  as  is  well  known,  the  amount 
of  4,  5,  and  6  grades  available  from  Canada  in  1930  was  very  small. 

Canada's  Exports  of  Wheat  to  China  as  compared  with  her  Total  Exports  and 

ivith  her  Export  to  Japan 

(From  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  in  short  tons  for  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st.) 


Fiscal                              Total  Exports  Per  Cent  Exports  to  Per  Cent 

Years  Exports  Japan  of  Total  China  of  Total 

1922    4,095,000  73,000  0.5     

1923    6,452,000  78,000          1.2  23,000  1.04 

1924    7.707,000  212,000          3.0  150,000  2.00 

1925    5,753,000  139,000          2.0  72,000  1.30 

1926    7,490,000  345.000          5.0  215,000  3.00 

1927    7,455,000  202,000          4.0  102,000  1.40 

1928    8,007,000  298.000          4.0  71,000  1.00 

1929    11.114,000  641.000          6.0  224.000  2.00 

1930    5,310,192  254,000          5.0  68,000  1.30 


Japan  is  now  taking  5  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  exports  of  the 
Dominion;  China  from  1  to  2  per  cent;  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  drop  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  China  will  equal  Japan  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  flour-milling  industry  in  China  is  bound  to  develop  rapidly  in 
the  future,  as  the  Chinese  see  the  advantage  of  wheat  food  over  rice,  and  as  the 
spirit  of  Western  industrial  enterprise  grows  in  the  country,  as  it  is  now  grow- 
ing to  a  noticeable  extent.  Canada's  grain  firms  should  not  let  a  year  go  by 
without  sending  a  responsible  executive  to  visit  Shanghai  at  least,  and  if  pos- 
sible Tsingtao  and  Tientsin  also,  in  order  to  see  conditions  at  first  hand  and  to 
maintain  close  touch  with  the  principal  importers  here. 

From  the  following  table  can  be  seen  the  part  taken  by  wheat  in  our  total 
export  trade  to  China  since  1923: — 
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Value  of  Canada's  Wheat  Exports  to  China  as  compared  with  Value  of 

Total  Exports 

Canadian                                           Total  Exports  Exports  of  Per  Cent 

Fiscal                                                   to  China  Wheat  to  China  of 

Year                                                  in  Gold  $  in  Gold  $  Total 

1923                                                        5.137,000  950,000  18 

1924                                                       13,007,000  5.043,000  38 

1925                                                        7,847,000  2,325,000  30 

1926                                                       24,479,000  10,146.000  41 

1927                                                       13,516,000  4,337,000  32 

1928                                                       13,432,0€0  2.555,000  19 

1929                                                      24,243,000  7,496.000  31 

1930                                                       16.528,000  2,209.000  14 


DIRECTION  OF  CHINA'S  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  IN  1930 

The  184,000  tons  of  foreign  wheat  imported  by  China  during  the  calendar 
year  1930  went  to  five  ports,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


From  From  From 

Port  Canada  U.S.A.  Australia  Total 

Shanghai   64.033  22,050  73,315  159,400 

Chinkiang     7,680    7,680 

Nanking   ....  5,090  7,228  12,318 

Hankow   ....              ....  2,430  2,430 

Kiaochow  (Tsingtao)   ....  2,310  ....  2,310 


This  table  shows  clearly  the  predominant  position  held  by  Shanghai.  The 
wheat  going  to  the  Yangtze  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  and  Hankow  (which 
are  respectively  150,  200,  and  596  miles  up  the  river  from  Shanghai)  is  all 
handled  by  Shanghai  importers.  The  small  parcel  shipment  to  Tsingtao  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  may  well  foreshadow  a  large  wheat  import  trade  there 
in  the  near  future.  The  North  China  area  around  Tientsin  is  now  the  largest 
market  for  foreign  flour,  and  if  the  milling  industry  there  were  to  develop 
further,  large  sales  of  Canadian  wheat  would  be  possible. 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  INTO  SHANGHAI  SO  FAR  IN  1931 

Wheat  imports  into  Shanghai  from  January  1  to  April  1,  1931,  were  as 
follows  (in  short  tons):  from  Canada,  105,000;  from  the  United  States,  12,000; 
and  from  Australia,  175,000.  These  figures  are  based  in  part  on  customs  returns 
and  partly  on  returns  supplied  by  local  importers,  and  are  a  rough  approxima- 
tion. 

Local  importers  state  that  no  American  or  Canadian  wheat  has  been  sold 
so  far  this  year.  The  quantities  shown  as  having  arrived  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  together  with  one  cargo  of  approximately  6,000  tons  en  route 
from  Vancouver  now,  were  all  purchased,  it  is  stated,  in  1930.  It  was  estimated 
on  April  1  that  another  175,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  was  still  to  arrive 
from  the  Commonwealth.  Added  to  that  already  arrived,  this  will  ensure  a 
total  of  350,000  tons  from  Australia  alone  in  1931.  If  the  amounts  from  North 
America  are  added,  it  will  be  seen  that  total  imports  this  calendar  year  will 
reach  at  least  460,000  tons,  or  100,000  tons  more  than  the  largest  previous  year. 

Although  no  further  purchases  of  any  foreign  wheat  have  been  made  in 
April,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  mills  for  the  present  are  overbought, 
further  shipments  will  very  likely  be  brought  in  this  coming  fall,  and  make  the 
total  imports  for  the  calendar  year  nearly  double  any  previous  similar  period. 

As  for  the  buying  year  1930-31,  one  importer's  records  show  that  from 
October  1,  1930,  to  April  1,  1931,  the  following  amounts  had  arrived:  from 
Canada,  188,000  tons;  from  Australia,  246,000  tons;  and  from  the  United  States, 
41,000  tons— a  total  of  475,000  tons.  The  175,000  tons  still  to  arrive  from 
Australia  will  put  this  figure  to  650,000,  or  again  nearly  twice  the  largest  pre- 
vious similar  period. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  April  17,  1931. — Economic  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  do  not  show  much  improvement  over  the  last 
quarter  of  1930.  Markets  are  still  weak  and  demand  small.  Great  cautious- 
ness prevails  and  business  turnovers  are  low.  The  credit  situation  continues 
fcight.  Collections  have  improved  slightly,  but  failures  have  decreased.  The 
exchange  rate  of  the  guilder  remains  steady. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 
export  commodities 

Rubber. — World  stocks  of  rubber  are  still  increasing  and  the  statistical 
position  of  this  crop  is  worse  than  ever.  New  conferences  between  British  and 
Dutch  rubber  associations  have  been  held  in  order  to  reach  a  new  agreement 
with  regard  to  restriction  under  Government  control.  A  previous  disagreement 
in  the  Dutch  Rubber  Committee  recently  caused  a  heavy  decline  in  the  rubber 
price.  Several  large  Dutch  producers  have  refused  Government  intervention. 
The  Government's  attitude  is  still  uncertain. 

Sugar. — A  Government  decree  has  been  enforced  temporarily  limiting  sugar 
export  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  accordance  with  the  Chadbourne 
five-years'  scheme  as  from  April  1,  1931.  The  first  five  years  of  the  Chad- 
bourne  scheme  would  (bring  the  total  of  exports  for  the  vears  1931  to  1935 
inclusive  to  2,300,000  tons,  2,400,000  tons,  2,500,000  tons,  2,600,000  tons,  and 
2,700,000  tons  respectively — a  reduction  in  production  in  the  years  1932  to  1935 
inclusive  of  15-3,  11-9;  8-6,  and  5-1  per  cent  respectively.  This  situation  is  a 
very  favourable  one  for  Java  as  the  quotas  for  other  countries  are  much  higher. 
The  present  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  and  a  harvest  of  3,000,000  tons  is 
expected. 

Coffee. — The  market  continues  steady  on  account  of  favourable  reports 
from  Brazil,  where  drastic  measures  to  deal  with  the  over-production  of  coffee 
are  announced. 

Pepper. — The  pepper  market  weakened  and  prices  declined  about  10  per 
cent  following  foreign  quotations.  The  new  Lampong  crop  is  estimated  at 
approximately  15,000  tons — that  is,  about  the  same  as  the  last  two  years. 

Tea. — The  market  weakened  with  declining  prices.  It  is  announced  that 
the  scheme  to  restrict  tea  crops  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java  in  1931  has  been 
abandoned  owing  to  the  failure  to  obtain  the  requisite  75  per  cent  majority. 
The  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  steady  decline  of  prices  in  the  near  future  as 
the  statistical  position  of  the  crop  is  unfavourable. 

The  1931  harvest  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  be  71,553  tons — Java,  60,452  tons;  and  the  Outer  Islands,  11,101 
tons. 

Tobacco. — The  market  continues  very  steady  with  large  turnovers.  The 
crop  is  reported  as  excellent. 

Tin. — The  price  of  the  metal  remains  steady  with  minor  fluctuations.  Con- 
sumption remains  low  with  heavy  offerings.  There  is  general  satisfaction  with 
the  restriction  scheme  which  has  been  in  effect  since  March  1,  1931,  although 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  ensure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption  with  a 
view  to  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  recent  severe  oscillations  in  prices. 

TRADE  RETURNS 

Trade  returns  for  January,  1931,  compared  with  January,  1930,  show  the 
following  position  in  millions  of  guilders: — 
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Java  Total  N.E.  Indies 

Jan.,  1930  Jan.,  1931   Jan..  1930  Jan.,  1931  Inc.  or  Deo. 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Imports   55.5  37.5  85 . 8  53 . 7       —  32 . 1 

Exports   47.4  38.9  109.6  89.3  -20.3 

Balance   -  8.1       +  1.4       +  23.8       +35.6  +11.8 

Compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year  imported  quantities  declined 
16-7  per  cent  and  those  of  export  10-4  per  cent. 

A  new  steamship  line,  the  Ishihara  Sangyo  Kaisha,  has  begun  a  service 
between  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Japan.  Freights  are  20  and  30  per 
cent  below  those  fixed  by  the  Java  freight  conference,  thus  starting  a  new  tariff 
war.  This  means  that  Japanese  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  quote  still  lower 
in  the  market.  The  piece  goods  market  is  now  dominated  by  them;  they  are 
offering  effective  competition  in  rubber-soled  shoes — a  well-known  Canadian 
line;  and  they  are  now  entering  the  canned  fish  market  with  a  price  of  $2.50  a 
case  for  sardines. 

If  no  difficulties  arise,  a  weekly  air  service  as  from  October  1  next  will  be 
established  between  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  instead  of  the 
existing  fortnightly  one. 

It  is  now  possible  to  telephone  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
via  London  and  Amsterdam.  Rates  have  just  recently  been  published  and  are 
S53  for  the  first  three  minutes. 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  better  than  that  of  Malaya, 
Siam,  and  French  Indo-China  because  of  its  greater  variety  of  crops.  Java 
especially  will  show  the  greatest  progress  in  the  near  future. 

British  Malaya 

In  Malaya  the  unfavourable  economic  conditions  have  not  changed.  Dull- 
ness prevails  in  all  markets,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  failure  of  renewed  rubber 
restriction  discussions. 

Trade  returns  for  February  28,  1931,  in  comparison  with  the  same  period 
of  last  year  show  the  following  position  in  millions  of  Straits  dollars: — 

Feb..  1930  Feb.,  1931  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports                                                                     134.7  83.1  —51.6 

Exports                                                                     129.1  77.7  -51.4 

Balance                                                                  —    5.6  —  5.4  +0.2 

The  credit  situation  remained  tight  with  collections  still  very  slow.  Fewer 
failures,  however,  seem  to  point  to  betterment  in  the  near  future. 

Siam 

The  political  condition  of  Siam  is  very  quiet,  but  the  economic  situation, 
on  account  of  the  country's  dependence  on  rice,  is  not  very  favourable.  The 
outlook  in  the  rice  market  is  serious ;  there  are  no  prospects  of  an  improvement 
in  price  in  the  near  future. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  tical  has  remained  steady  and  the  currency  rote 
circulation  is  unchanged. 

Trade  returns  for  the  first  ten  months,  April,  1930,  to  January,  1931,  com- 
pared with  the  last  corresponding  period,  show  the  following  position  in  millions 
of  ticals  (1  tical  =  44  cents  approximately): — 

Apr.,  1929-  Apr..  1930- 

Jan..  1930    Jan.,  1931  Decrease 

Imports   171.5  134.8  36.7 

Exports   184.2  138.4  45.8 

Balance   +12.7       +    3.6  9.1 

Confidence  is  increasing  as  to  better  trade  prospects  in  the  near  future. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH 


Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Argentine  gold  peso  =  96-5  cents  Canadian] 


Buenos  Aires,  May  15,  1931. — The  annual  consumption  of  all  classes  of 
fish  in  Argentina  amounts  to  approximately  10  pounds  per  capita.  Of  this 
amount,  two-thirds  is  fresh  fish  produced  in  waters  adjacent  to  or  within  the 
country  and  the  balance  is  imported,  principally  from  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000 — approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  country — is  the  chief  consuming 
centre  and  the  only  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  fresh  or 
fresh  frozen  fish.  Other  centres  receive  very  limited  supplies  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  such  as  Mar  del  Plata  and  Bahia  Blanca,  which  are  located  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  Rosario  and  other  cities  or  towns  located  on  the 
large  rivers  where  fresh-water  fish  are  caught.  Interior  points  receive  prac- 
tically no  fresh  fish,  but  offer  markets  for  the  canned  and  dried  product. 

Apart  from  Holy  Week  (Easter)  there  are  no  religious  customs  which  tend 
to  increase  the  ordinary  consumption  of  fish. 

During  the  summer  months — November,  December,  January,  and  February 
— the  imports  of  fresh  fish  decline  somewhat  due  to  the  abundant  supplies  avail- 
able from  Mar  del  Plata,  some  200  miles  south  of  the  capital,  and  from  other 
points  which  arrive  daily  in  Buenos  Aires  for  distribution.  Apart  from  this 
period,  imports  are  more  or  less  constant  with  the  peak  during  June,  July,  and 
August. 

In  Argentina  there  are  no  steamship  companies  interested  in  the  sale  of 
fish.  An  attempt  by  one  of  the  companies  was  made  several  years  ago,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure  and  has  never  been  repeated.  Further,  there  are  no 
large  combines  or  corporations  handling  fish  in  this  market,  and  in  consequence 
no  interference  with  the  smaller  dealers. 

Fish  for  consumption  in  Argentina  is  handled  in  two  ways:  either  it  is 
sold  through  a  representative  to  the  retail  trade  or  importers  purchase  it  and 
in  turn  sell  to  the  dealers. 

The  usual  terms  are  cash  against  documents,  but  in  some  cases  thirty  days' 
sight  terms  are  given,  where  the  shipper  is  willing  to  accept  this  risk  on  perish- 
able products  such  as  fresh  fish  and  has  faith  in  the  party  to  whom  he  is  selling, 
or  in  case  of  the  canned  product  which  is  held  in  storage  until  required. 

Shipping  facilities  to  Argentina  are  in  the  main  good.  The  Canadian 
National  Steamships  operate  monthly  sailings  from  the  East  Coast,  and  two 
of  the  four  regular  steamers  have  refrigeration.  From  the  West  Coast  two  lines 
operate  fairly  regular  services:  the  Westfal-Larsen,  whose  steamers  have 
refrigeration,  and  the  McCormick  Line,  who  have  limited  accommodation 
for  such  products.  From  New  York,  two  passenger  lines  operate:  the  Furness 
Prince  and  the  Munson.  All  these  boats  have  refrigeration  space,  and  are  the 
carriers  of  the  major  portion  of  the  fresh  and  fresh  frozen  fish  that  is  imported 
from  North  America. 


statistics  of  production  and  importations 


Domestic  Production,  1928 


Total  fresh-water  catch 
Total  salt-water  catch  , 


Kilograms 
7.6lH).Sti'/> 
27,068,150 


Total  domestic  production  fresh  fish 


34,735,016 
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Imports  in  1928 

Kilograms  Gold  Pesos 

Herrings,  smoked  in  boxes   105,057  50,427 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  kegs   2,724  871 

Cod  fish,  cut   298,731  95,593 

Cod  fish,  whole   4,897,760  685,686 

Shrimps,  dried   12,874  10,299 

Caviar   6,100  12,688 

Oysters,  preserved   335.032  107,210 

Oysters,  fresh     5,870 

Anchovy  paste   5,836  5,602 

Fish,  tinned                                                            .  .  813,609  455,621 

Fish,  in  brine  or  pressed1    3,202,512  768,602 

Fish,  fresh-'     192,516 

Stock  fish3   191,272  42,844 

Sardines  in  oil  or  brine   7.345,011  2.938.004 

5,371,833 

1  Including  anchovies  in  brine. 

2  Not  including  fish  from  the  Montevideo  fisheries. 

3  Type  of  dried  fish  sold  to  the  cheap  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  4,068,855  kilograms  of  fresh  fish  were 
imported  from  Montevideo  during  the  same  year. 

Exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  are  practically  nil,  amounting  to  366,489 
kilograms  in  1928. 

Latest  available  figures  for  imports  by  countries  are  those  for  the  calendar 
year  1927.   A  summary  of  these  statistics  follows: — 

Preserved  Oysters. — Imports  in  kilograms,  198,140;  principallv  from  Spain 
(135,479),  United  States  (57,883),  and  United  Kingdom  (2,665). 

Fresh  Oysters. — Imports  in  gold  pesos,  11,596;  principally  from  Chile 
(8,850),  Brazil  (1,896),  and  Uruguay  (840). 

Anchovy  Paste. — Imports  in  kilograms,  5,383;  principally  from  United 
Kingdom  (4,420). 

Canned  Fish. — Imports  in  kilograms,  684,602;  principally  from  Spain 
(387,046),  Italy  (158,832),  United  States  (37,577),  United  Kingdom  (33,928), 
Canada  (26,072)!,  France  (20,449),  Portugal  (12,605),  and  Japan  (4,355). 

Fish  in  Brine  or  Pressed. — Imports  in  kilograms,  2,875,205;  principally 
from  Spain  (1,821,898),  the  Netherlands  (679,053),  Portugal  (154,780),  and 
Italy  (119,513). 

Fresh  Fish. — Imports  in  gold  pesos,.  204,894;  principallv  from  Uruguay 
(138,636),  Chile  (30,660),  and  the  United  States  (27,424). 

Stock  Fish. — Imports  in  kilograms,  158,969;  principallv  from  Norway 
(153,552)  and  Sweden  (4,950). 

Sardines  in  Oil  or  Brine. — Imports  in  kilograms,  7,348,968;  principally 
from  Spain  (3,325,657),  the  United  States  (2,826,138),  Portugal  (619,714), 
Norway  (311,968),  and  Italy  (101,671). 

Imports  into  Buenos  Aires  Market,  1928 

Domestic  fish—  Kilograms 

J?a,r-  delpiata   9,193,560 

Bahia  Blanca   764,280 

Other  waters   6,041  i960 

Lakes  '893,320 

01  ,?lJ?rs   1.595,855 

Shell  fish   1,560,345 

imports  from  abroad   4.068.855 

Total  imports  into  Buenos  Aires   24,118,175 

Re-exports  to  the  interior   3,454,232 

Total  consumption,  Buenos  Aires   20,663.943 


1  Imports  from  Canada  in  1925  and  1926  were  2,930  kilos  and  17.206  kilos  respectively. 
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The  Buenos  Aires  market  thus  takes  slightly  less  than  half  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  Argentina. 

FRESH  FISH    (FROZEN  AND  UNFROZEN) 

The  Argentine  market  for  fresh  fish,  as  stated  above,  is  mainly  supplied 
from  local  waters,  shipments  reaching  Buenos  Aires  daily  for  distribution. 
Daily  distribution  is  essential  because  of  the  lack  of  cold  storage  facilities  by 
the  vendors.  Fish  is  almost  entirely  handled  separately  from  meat;  a  large 
quantity  is  sold  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  fish  stalls  in  the  large 
municipal  public  markets.  Representatives  and  importers  cater  to  the  stall 
owners  and  small  fish  dealers,  who  furnish  their  requirements  each  morning 
from  fresh  stocks  received  during  the  night  from  Mar  del  Plata,  from  Uruguay, 
and  from  other  local  centres  of  supply,  or  from  stocks  held  by  them  in  cold 
storage  plants.  The  main  market  for  imported  fresh  fish  or  fresh  frozen  fish 
is  therefore  limited  to  a  few  whose  credit  is  good  and  who  have  cold  storage 
facilities,  or  who  are  prepared  to  rent  space  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  50  pounds 
per  day  in  a  private  plant.  As  mentioned  above,  none  of  the  vendors  have 
these  facilities,  neither  have  any  of  the  large  municipal  markets,  and  at  present 
there  are  no  refrigeration  facilities  available  at  the  docks.  Until  such  time  as 
this  condition  is  remedied,  even  providing  prices  were  competitive,  the  market 
for  fresh  and  fresh  frozen  fish  from  Canada  will  be  limited. 

TYPES  REQUIRED 

Fresh  frozen  smoked  salmon  is  being  imported  in  limited  quantities.  The 
very  best  red  spring,  lightly  smoked  and  salted,  is  what  is  demanded.  Any 
deviation  from  these  requirements  would  mean  instant  refusal  when  inspected 
by  the  importer.  His  clientele,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the  product — 
due  in  a  great  part  to  a  duty  of  32  per  cent  of  its  declared  value — is  restricted 
to  high-class  homes,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

Fresh  frozen  salmon  also  finds  a  limited  market,  cohoe  being  most  accept- 
able. The  cheaper  varieties  find  little  or  no  sale,  while  red  spring  is  too  expen- 
sive. Fresh  frozen  halibut  have  been  introduced,  but  as  yet  are  little  known, 
with  a  corresponding  restricted  demand.  Cases  of  200  pounds,  twenty-five  fish 
to  the  case,  are  required.  Dover  soles  have  been  on  the  market,  but  sales  have 
not  been  developed,  and  these  are  possible  during  February,  March,  July  and 
August.  Samples  of  fresh  frozen  cod  fillets  were  recently  brought  to  Argentina 
by  a  Canadian.  He  had  only  a  few  samples,  which  were  shown  to  three  prin- 
cipal buyers,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  opinion  of  possible  development  of 
this  type,  prices  being  competitive.  Fresh  frozen  squid  finds  a  fair  market, 
while  fresh  frozen  eels  of  Canadian  origin,  purchased  through  a  New  York 
house,  have  been  imported  into  Buenos  Aires  in  small  quantities. 

Other  varieties  of  Canadian  fresh  fish  are  unknown,  and  while  development 
of  their  sale  might  be  possible,  they  would  have  to  be  well  advertised  on  account 
of  competition  from  local  varieties.  In  any  case,  until  the  further  development 
of  cold  storage  facilities  in  the  shops  and  large  markets  is  accomplished  there 
is  little  prospect  of  large  sales  of  imported  fresh  or  fresh  frozen  fish. 

REQUIREMENTS 

On  account  of  costs  of  transportation,  the  general  practice  is  that  the  heads 
and  tails  be  removed  and  the  fish  cleaned.  Large  quantities  of  local  fish  are 
also  sold  this  way.  The  sizes  are  all  governed  by  the  size  of  the  fish.  A  5-inch 
squid,  for  example,  is  preferred,  while  salmon  of  from  2  to  4  kilograms,  and 
chicken  halibut,  are  in  demand. 

There  are  no  restrictions  against  imported  fresh  fish  except  that  it  be  fit 
for  human  consumption,  and  it  is  thus  subject  to  inspection  before  leaving  the 
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steamer  which  brings  it  into  port.  As  this  examination  by  the  authorities  cannot 
take  place  without  the  documents,  and  there  are  no  cold  storage  facilities  avail- 
able at  the  docks,  it  is  essential  that  one  complete  set  of  documents  in  proper 
order  accompany  the  shipment  on  the  same  steamer.  Despatch  is  direct  from 
steamer  to  carts  or  trucks  and  then  to  a  cold  storage  plant,  selected  by  the 
importer  or  representative,  for  later  distribution  to  clients.  Fruit  can  be  dis- 
charged without  documents  from  a  steamer,  but  not  fish.  The  documents  should 
be  made  out  to  the  representative  or  importer  unless  otherwise  instructed.  The 
documents  required  for  fish  are  the  same  as  for  any  other  commodity  imported 
into  Argentina. 

There  are  no  prejudices  against  or  objections  to  any  variety  of  Canadian 
fish  which  this  market  knows.  Price  has  been  the  factor  which  has  prevented 
greater  sales  of  the  known  varieties  available.  Buyers  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  trial  shipments  of  other  types  as  long  as  prices  are  competitive 
with  local  offerings,  but  to  date  this  has  not  been  possible  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  until  recently,  with  the  exception  of  salmon,  other  fresh  fish  have  been 
admitted  duty  free.  A  limited  expansion  in  the  present  trade  in  fresh  frozen 
salmon  could  be  accomplished  if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
have  it  canned  here.  Several  small  shipments  have  been  so  handled  with  suc- 
cess recently. 

CANNED  FISH 

There  is  a  market  in  Argentina  for  a  limited  quantity  each  year  of  Cana- 
dian canned  fish,  but  considerable  effort  will  have  to  be  put  forth  on  the  part 
of  a  representative  or  importer  in  order  to  make  sales  against  marks  known 
and  well  received  on  this  market  for  many  years.  Competition  is  keen.  C.i.f. 
prices  are  essential,  and  to  introduce  a  new  brand  a  number  of  samples  would 
be  necessary  to  distribute  to  the  trade  for  trial,  and  advertising  would  have  to 
be  undertaken.  A  representative  or  importer  will  not  be  prepared  to  bear  all 
the  expense  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  line,  so  that  any  Canadian  com- 
pany desirous  of  entering  this  market  successfully  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
defray  the  major  portion  of  the  introductory  expenses. 

Canned  Salmon. — Canadian  canners  have  experienced  difficulty  in  entering 
the  Argentine  market  for  the  sale  of  canned  salmon  due  to  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  pasty  food  products  in  metal  containers  unless  the  inside  of  the  con- 
tainer is  treated  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  A  translation  of  Article  5  part  (a), 
of  this  law  reads  as  follows: — 

Metal  containers  for  pasty  food  products  or  those  packed  in  liquids  of  acid  reaction  or 
solutions  of  common  salt  or  brine  must  be  coated  internally  with  a  protecting  varnish  free 
from  poisonous  substances. 

A  British  firm  have  complied  with  this  law  and  have  been  exporting  canned 
salmon  to  this  market  in  substantial  quantities. 

This  law  has  been  the  subject  of  contention  ever  since  it  came  into  force. 
In  actual  practice,  the  varnishing  of  the  inside  of  the  tin  has  not  been  insisted 
upon.  What  is  insisted  upon,  however,  is  that  the  salmon  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  non-acidity  test  as  covered  in  part  (b)  of  Article  5  of  the  same  law,  which 
reads: — 

In  the  case  of  pasty  preserves  or  those  in  liquids,  it  will  be  understood  by  acid  reaction, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  application  of  this  article,  that  which  exceeds  an  aci'ditv  equivalent 
to  six  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  sodium  hydrate  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  pasty  sub- 
stance or  of  the  liquid,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Canadian  firms  who  may  desire  to  cater  to 
this  market,  and  who  comply  with  the  non-acidity  test,  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty, even  though  the  cans  are  not  varnished.  However,  while  there  have  been 
no  recent  rejections,  no  importer  will  accept  the  risk  of  such  a  rejection,  and 
the  Canadian  canner  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  bear  the  loss  should  at  any 
time  a  shipment  be  rejected  by  an  inspector  of  the  local  Department  of  Hygiene. 
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The  consumption  of  canned  salmon  is  relatively  small  owing  to  the  high 
customs  duties,  which  amount  to  approximately  32  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 
A  further  point  which  should  be  mentioned  here  is  that  referred  to  in  a  previous' 
paragraph  with  regard  to  the  imports  of  fresh  frozen  salmon.  Several  local 
canning  plants  are  experimenting  in  canning  fresh  frozen  salmon — cohoes  and 
fall  salmon.  If  these  ventures  prove  successful  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
sales  of  imported  canned  salmon  will  decline  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Three  classes  of  canned  salmon  are  known  in  this  market:  red,  pink,  and 
chum.  Red  being  very  expensive,  has  so  far  found  practically  no  sale.  Chum 
is  classified  as  an  inferior  brand  and  consequently  is  in  small  demand.  Of  the 
three,  pink  is  favoured,  in  1-pound  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  case. 

Sardines. — Sardines  in  olive  oil  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Portugal  -supplying  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  Sizes  in 
order  of  demand  are  for  tins  of  200,  160,  and  250  grams,  net  weight.  Sardines 
in  brine  are  imported  in  large  quantities  in  round  tins  of  6  kilos  each,  eight  tins 
to  a  case.  Sardines  in  tomato  sauce  from  the  United  States,  packed  in  oval 
tins  of  600  grams,  forty-eight  tins  to  the  case,  have  a  considerable  sale.  Sar- 
dines in  tomato  sauce  slightly  less  cooked  than  the  ones  imported  from  the 
United  States  would  be  favoured. 

Anchovies. — Anchovies  in  brine  from  Spain  enjoy  a  large  sale,  the  principal 
demand  being  for  those  in  round  tins  of  2  kilos  each,  twenty-four  tins  to  the  case. 
Anchovy  paste  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported  to  a  limited  extent  in  pots 
of  150  grams,  forty-eight  to  a  case. 

LABELLING 

Article  12  of  the  law  referred  to  above  in  connection  with  canned  salmon 
requires  that: 

The  vessels  for  food  products  or  beverages  must  carry  labels,  cards,  reading  matter, 
or  marks  engraved,  stamped,  or  perfectly  adhered,  with  the  following  details,  in  printed 
letters  of  uniform  size,  prominence,  and  colour:—-  ' 

(1)  Exact  name  of  the  product. 

(2)  Weight  or  net  volume  of  the  goods  expressed  in  the  decimal  metric  system. 

(3)  Date  of  crop,  manufacture,  or  packing,  showing  the  month  or  year  in  which  it  was 
done. 

(4)  Country  or  region  of  origin. 

(5)  Name  of  the  firm  or  proprietor  of  the  packing  establishment  or  in  its  absence 
that  of  the  agent,  representative,  or  importer. 

This  law  further  requires  that  all  the  above  information  be  given  in  Spanish. 

Recently  in  connection  with  Article  12,  the  Government  have  permitted 
canned  products  to  enter  bearing  the  usual  markings  of  the  producer  in  his 
home  market  and  merely  requiring  that  the  above  information  given  in  detail 
as  outlined,  be  printed  on  a  sticker  which  is  affixed  to  the  can.  This  has  some 
advantages  for  the  producer,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  exporter  to  ascertain 
from  his  proposed  representative  whether  this  is  still  permitted  when  in  negotia- 
tion as  to  sales.  Regarding  the  requirement  of  the  date  of  packing,  one  importer 
recently  suffered  a  considerable  loss  because  the  packers,  apparently  with  a 
desire  to  use  up  labels  printed  in  1929,  placed  these  on  a  shipment.  This  ship- 
ment was  refused  by  his  customers  because  they  claimed  it  was  old,  and  they 
wanted  freshly  canned  fish. 

The  question  of  labels  is,  however,  one  which  should  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  the  proposed  representative.  Argentina  shows  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  a  brand.  Therefore  if  a  definite  effort  is  to  be  made  to  enter  this 
market,  the  question  of  a  proper  label  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  in  fish 
as  well  as  in  other  commodities.  Such  things  as  a  picture  of  a  fish  and  bright 
colours  would  be  essential. 

TERMS  AND  METHODS  OF  SALE 

These  are  the  same  as  apply  to  fresh  fish  with  the  exception  that,  not  beinp: 
a  perishable  product,  occasionally  longer  credits  are  allowed.   This  is  not  recom- 
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mended,  however,  cash  against  documents  or  thirty  days'  sight  being  preferred. 
Sales  are  made  to  importers  direct  for  their  account  or  through  representatives 
or  agents  to  the  retailer. 

Documents  and  draft  should  accompany  the  shipment  on  the  same  steamer, 
and  if  sales  are  made  through  a  representative,  should  be  addressed  to  him. 
The  documents  can  then  be  handed  over  for  clearing  and  analysis  on  accept- 
ance of  the  draft,  and  the  draft  handed  to  the  bank  for  collection. 

Since  all  food  products  are  subjected  to  an  analysis  by  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  purchases  from  abroad 
are  bought  subject  to  this  analysis,  and  paid  for  after  it  is  made  if  drawn  at 
sight.  This  requirement  should  cause  no  concern,  however,  as  the  inspectors 
readily  pass  all  food  products  fit  for  human  consumption.  Unlike  fresh  fish, 
as  this  analysis  takes  up  to  two  weeks  to  pass  through  the  regular  procedure, 
the  goods  are  removed  from  the  steamer  and  held  in  a  bonded  warehouse  pend- 
ing the  inspector's  decision. 

POSSIBLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Canadian  canned  salmon  is  well  received  in  Argentina.  The  reason  for  its 
restricted  market  is  its  comparatively  high  price,  which  limits  the  purchase  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  this  luxury,  the  price  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Lobster  is  in  the  same  category.  Its  sale  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  crab  meat,  which  has  been  practically  unknown  up  to  the  present:  a  trial 
shipment  is  expected  by  one  importer  in  the  near  future.  A  further  reason  no 
doubt  has  been  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  canners  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  regarding  "  varnished  tins/'  and  the  risk  of  having  a  shipment 
refused.  Samples  of  Canadian  sardines  were  well  received,  but  to  date  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  enter  the  market.  The  same  applies  to  other  classes  of  canned 
fish  products  generally,  though  in  a  few  cases  prices  quoted  have  prevented  the 
sale  of  such  products  as  fish  chowder,  clam  chowder,  and  fish  paste. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

For  interior  points  and  to  some  extent  in  the  capital  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  for  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  and  salted  fish,  particularly  from  the  poorer 
classes. 

Imports  of  stock  fish  from  Norway  in  1927  amounted  to  158  metric  tons, 
and  to  191  metric  tons  in  1928.  It  comes  in  bundles  of  46  kilos,  each  tied  with 
wire  and  double  wrapped  in  jute  bagging.  It  is  offered  without  heads,  gutted 
and  perfectly  dry. 

CODFISH 

Dried,  boneless  codfish  is  imported  in  large  quantities  in  hermetically  sealed 
cases  of  41  kilos  net,  each  lined  with  zinc.  Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  5,433 
metric  tons,  declining  to  4,897  metric  tons  in  1928.  The  principal  country  of 
origin  is  Norway,  and  the  duty  is  slightly  less  than  1  cent  Canadian  per  pound. 
This  fish  is  offered  without  heads,  open,  white,  and  perfectly  dry.  The  import- 
ing season  is  December,  January,  and  February. 

Norway  is  also  the  chief  exporter  of  cut  codfish,  which  is  preferred  in  tins 
of  2-J,  5,  and  10  kilos,  though  some  sales  are  made  in  wooden  and  cardboard 
boxes.  Purchases  are  made  in  December  and  January.  It  is  packed  in  slices 
and  boneless. 

Canadian  codfish  has  been  unable  to  compete  owing  to  the  high  price  s 
demanded. 

PICKLED  HERRINGS 

Pickled  herrings  are  offered  in  Argentina  under  the  trade  names  of  Matjes 
and  Mattfulls.   Matjes  from  Scotland,  coming  in  quarter-barrels  containing  160 
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and  300  fish,  are  mild  cured  with  heads  and  tails  on  and  gutted,  though  the  roe 
and  milt  is  left  in.  Mattfulls  from  Great  Yarmouth  are  also  put  up  in  barrels, 
each  containing  800  to  900  fish.  They  are  gutted,  with  the  roe  and  milt  left  in, 
and  salted. 

Several  shipments  of  Canadian  smoked  herring  have  also  been  received. 
The  major  portion  of  the  imports  comes  from  Holland.  The  price  is  consider- 
ably loss  than  any  quoted  to  date  from  Canada,  their  c.i.f.  price  frequently 
being  the  same  as  the  f.o.b.  Canadian  price. 


OTHER  FISH  PRODUCTS 

Offerings  of  Canadian  smoked  salmon  have  been  received  here,  but  though 
some  has  been  of  excellent  quality,  the  trade  expresses  the  view  that  it  is  not 
constant,  quality  varying  with  each  shipment. 

Argentina  does  not  at  present,  and  is  not  likely  to  in  the  future,  offer  a 
market  for  fish  meal  and  fish  oil.  The  local  industry  produces  these  products, 
and  practically  the  entire  production  is  exported.  The  same  applies  to  other 
sea  products. 

CONCLUSION 

That  Argentina  offers  a  market  for  fish  is  evident  from  the  imports,  but 
Canadian  firms  have  not  been  catering  to  the  demand.  Few  firms  have  attempted 
to  gain  a  footing,  and  unfortunately  some  of  those  who  have,  have  found  com- 
petition too  keen.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  valuable  market  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, particularly  by  those  who  can  offer  cod,  sardines,  anchovies,  her- 
rings, and  fresh  fish  in  limited  quantities  and  who  are  willing  to  assist  a  repre- 
sentative to  introduce  their  product. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TARIFFS  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

Kate  of  Duty 
(including  Surtaxes) 

Fish,  fresh   Free 

Ad  val. 

Fish,  fresh,  prepared  like  codfish   32% 

Fresh  frozen  fish   32% 

Centavos  (Gold) 
per  Kg. 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  kegs   1.6 

Herrings,  smoked,  in  boxes   2.4 

Codfish   6.57 

Codfish,  cut  up   9.74 

Fish,  similar  to  codfish   7.17 

Codfish,  strips  of   14.74 

Stockfish,  in  bundles   7.17 

Fish,  in  brine  or  pressed,  in  barrels  or  tins   7.68 

Shrimps,  dried   •  .  •  •  •  17.23 

Preserved  fish  (except  sardines)  prepared  in  any  manner  (including 

tinned  fish)   66.42 

Oysters,  tinned   3.64 

Sardines  in  oil  or  sauce,  with  or  without  bones   2.0 

Anchovy  paste   44.22 

Casing  of  any  fish   20.48 

Casings  in  brine   15.36 

Gold  Pesos  per  Kg. 

Caviar  . .   2 . 65 

Ad  val. 

Goods  not  elsewhere  specified  in  the  complete  tariff   32% 

On  codfish  and  fish  similar  to  codfish  there  is  a  tare  allowance  of  15  per 
cent  when  imported  in  bulk  in  cases.  The  dutiable  weight  of  all  other  goods 
enumerated  above  includes  the  weight  of  the  immediate  interior  containers. 

On  canned  goods,  tinned  oysters  and  sardines  there  is  an  allowance  of 
2  per  cent  for  deterioration. 

Gold  peso  (100  centavos)  at  present  equals  about  70  cents  Canadian. 
Kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds. 
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ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINES  AND  REFRIGERATORS  IN 

SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  12,  1931.— A  recent  investigation  in  this  city  among  fully 
twenty  firms  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  domestic  labour-saving  electrical 
appliances  has  served  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that,  while  potentially  the 
market  in  Scotland  for  washing  machines  is  large,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so 
few  people  now  possess  them,  it  is  seemingly  impossible  to  sell  expensive  articles 
of  this  kind  at  the  present  time. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  is  rapidly  growing  with  the  completion 
of  the  national  "  grid  "  system  of  electrical  distribution,  and  this  expansion  is 
likely  to  be  accelerated.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  many  thousands  of  new 
houses  that  are  being  erected  (a  newspaper  report  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
27,000  houses  had  been  built  in  Glasgow  during  the  past  two  years),  but  to  a 
large  proportion  of  old  houses  where  gas  has  always  been  used  for  illumination, 
and  usually  for  cooking  as  well.  The  possible  market  therefore,  by  reason  of 
the  numbers  of  houses  wired  and  being  wired  for  electricity,  is  a  great  and 
growing  one.  Unfortunately,  no  hope  can  be  held  out  of  any  worthwhile  busi- 
ness for  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  washing  machines  at  prices  which  would 
in  the  Dominion  doubtless  be  considered  reasonable. 

There  are  two  or  three  reasons  for  this.  The  middle  classes  of 'Glasgow, 
who  would  always  be  the  principal  buyers  in  any  volume — they  are  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poorer  classes — live  mainly  in  flats,  and  the  limited  space  and  the 
servant  difficulty  have  encouraged  the  now  almost  universal  custom  of  sending 
soiled  linen  to  the  laundries.  But  apart  from  that  fact  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  family  man  is  averse  to  trusting  electrical  equipment  to  female  ser- 
vants who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  not  mechanically  minded,  the  principal 
reason  is  lack  of  money.  Also,  this  is  a  very  conservative  market.  The  depression 
in  Scotland  has  now  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  has  been  much  intensified  during 
the  past  eighteen  months.  While  therefore  electric  appliances  such  as  vacuum 
sweepers  sell  in  considerable  numbers  at  prices  ranging  from  £15  ($73)  to  £20 
($97.33)  through  house-to-house  canvass  and  on  the  instalment  system,  the 
average  householder  cannot  be  pressed  to  spend  from  £25  ($121.66)  to  £35 
($170.33)  or  more  for  an  electric  washer. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  electric  appliances  states 
that  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  he  cannot  sell  washing  machines,  although 
he  has  a  number  on  the  floor  of  his  establishment.  These  are  the  "  Orion,"  cash 
price  £18  18s.  ($91.98);  the  "Thar,"  £29  17s.  6d.  ($145.38);  and  the 
"Universal,"  £27  10s.  ($133.83).  All  are  available  on  the  hire-purchase  sys- 
tem. The  prices  are  subject  to  discounts  of  10  per  cent  to  factors  or  agents 
and  20  per  cent  to  the  trade. 

However,  electric  washing  machines  of  the  above  types  are  luxuries,  and 
luxuries  cannot  be  sold  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  But  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  one  firm,  a  good  opening  for  a  machine  to  sell  to  the  public  at  from 
£12  12s.  ($61.32)  to  £15  ($73),  and  this  market  is  growing  with  the  erection 
by  the  city  corporations  of  all-electric  houses.  One  such  machine  sells  for 
£12  12s.  It  has  no  wringer,  but  the  clothes  are  dried  by  a  "  whirling  "  con- 
trivance, hence  the  name  "  Whirl-Dry."  It  may  not  be  possible  for  any  Cana- 
dian firm  to  construct  a  reliable  washer  at  a  cost  which  would  permit  retailing 
at  these  prices,  but  if  it  were,  there  should  be  a  good  sale  for  them. 

ELECTRIC  WASH  BOILERS 

There  is  also  a  good  market  for  an  electric  wash  boiler  fitted  with  an  elec- 
tric wringer.  Wash  boilers  without  wringers  are  now  on  sale,  and  apparently 
they  meet  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  but  what  is  needed  is  an  electric 
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wringer  as  well.  Such  an  appliance  could  be  sold  readily,  for  it  would  have  the 
advantage  of  providing  its  own  hot  water — which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  electric  washing  machine — and  the  wringer  attachment  would  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  a  householder  to  buy. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Scotland  has  on  its  floor  wash  boilers 
(without  a  wringer)  at  prices  to  the  public  of  £5  ($24.33),  £6  5s.  ($30.41),  and 
£7  Is.  6d.  ($34.42).  The  elements  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  enclosed  in 
two  pipes,  and  separated  from  the  tank  chamber  by  a  movable  perforated  tray. 
The  capacity  should  be  10  gallons.  If  there  is  any  firm  in  Canada  manufacturing 
these  boilers  now,  with  electric  wringer  attachment,  or  who  are  prepared  to  do 
so,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
The  only  real  opportunity  is  for  such  a  machine  retailing  at  from  £12  ($58.40)  to 
£14  ($68.13).  The  present  electric  boiler  is  a  most  useful  article,  but  an  electric 
wringer  attachment  would  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

The  electric  current  in  use  in  Scotland  at  present  varies  greatly.  But  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  uniform  system  is  in  use — an  alterating  current  of  50 
cycles  with  a  voltage  of  250.  In  Glasgow  this  voltage,  etc.,  are  now  mainly  in 
use.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  falling  into  line  with  the  completion  of  the 
"  grid  "  system. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

At  present  there  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  two  types  of  electric  refrigerators 
on  the  Scottish  market,  retailing  at  something  like  £45  ($219).  One  Glasgow 
firm  who  distribute  electric  appliances  say  there  is  no  reason  why  a  machine 
could  not  be  made  to  sell  to  the  public  at  £20  ($97.33).  The  high  selling 
price  of  the  two  makes  referred  to,  in  the  view  of  this  firm,  is  due  to  their 
expensive  selling  organizations  and  high  profits.  A  machine  at  £20  would  get 
a  large  housing  business,  and  a  number  of  the  city  councils,  who  are  behind  a 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  now  being  erected,  would  be  inclined  to  consider 
installing  such  machines  as  part  of  the  equipment. 


MILK  POWDER  PRICES  IN  GLASGOW 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes 
under  date  May  22  that  an  offer  has  just  been  received  in  Glasgow  of  300  tons 
American  hot-roller  process  skimmed  milk  powder,  finest  fresh-made  quality, 
packed  in  112-pound  double-lined  bags,  for  delivery  50  tons  monthly  at  22s.  6d. 
($5.47)  per  cwt.  net  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  This  compares  with  the  price  of  28s.  ($6.81) 
to  29s.  ($7.05)  per  cwt.  two  months  ago. 

American  spray  process  skimmed  milk  powder,  guaranteed  100  per  cent 
soluble,  packed  in  200-pound  barrels,  for  delivery  June  to  September  is  being 
offered  at  22s.  6d.  ($5.47)  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  This  compares  with  the  price 
of  29s.  ($1.05)  to  34s.  ($8.27)  per  cwt.  now  on  offer  from  Canada. 

These  quotations  seem  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  British  market 
for  milk  powder  is  overstocked,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducts at  the  present  time. 

LIVERPOOL   IMPORTS    OF   CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  24,  1931. — The  following  record  of  the  importations  of  cer- 
tain Canadian  foodstuffs  into  Liverpool  via  regular  steamers  during  the  periods 
from  April  .1  to  March  31  for  the  years  1928-29,  1929-30,  and  1930-31,  respec- 
tively, may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 
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1930-31  1929-30  1928-29 

Cheese  Boxes  93,382  118,713  168,640 

Block  cheese  (processed) — 

^Bundles  .'.   10,014  15,259  23,602 

Cartons  and  cases   5,530  6,598  9,887 

Boxed  meats  Boxes  9,646  17,740  13,767 

Bacon  Bales  945  8,109  14,462 

Buttermilk  powder — ■ 

Bags   880  100 

Barrels   221  320 

Kegs   25  85  222 

Half  barrels   40 

Milk  powder — 

Cases  or  cartons   600  60  40 

Barrels   1,718  1,041  1,264 

Condensed  milk  Cases  875  ....  .... 

Evaporated  milk  Cases  3,050  ....  .... 

Maple  syrup — 

Cases   46  10  47 

Crates     25  6 

Concentrated  apple  juice  Cases  2,600  1,550  2,200 

Honey — 

Crates     175   

Cases  Cases  1.812  250  1  9,(1 

Cartons   520  j  ^ 

Apples,  evaporated  Cases  200  550  150 

Canned  meats,  soups,  vegetables,  fruits, 

etc  Cases  48,052  5,580  28,938 

Frozen  meats,  offals,  etc. — - 

Packages   4.245  4,403  11,164 

Boxes   149 

Frozen  poultry  Cases  ....  110  20 

Eggs  Cases    3,253  1,375 

Frozen  salmon — 

Cases   8,274  17.518  8,347 

Half  cases   594  ....   

In  regard  to  the  above  figures  covering  the  importation  of  milk  powder, 
semi-solid  buttermilk  and  buttermilk  powder,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  these 
various  items  have  been  recorded,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  an  accurate 
check  under  the  various  classifications.  For  example,  of  the  total  importation 
of  1,718  barrels  of  milk  powder,  some  of  this  may  include  semi-solid  buttermilk 
which  has  been  entered  in  the  returns  available  to  this  office  simply  as  "  milk 
products  in  barrels." 

In  previous  years  the  figures  for  canned  meats,  soups,  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  were  all  given  under  one  item  without  reference  to  individual  commodities. 
For  the  first  time  certain  lines  have  been  shown  separately,  and  as  near  as  can 
be  estimated,  of  the  total  number  of  48,052  cases  entered  under  this  heading, 
there  were  184  cases  of  canned  meats.  The  imports  of  canned  pears  reached 
5,998  cases;  canned  apples,  3,727;  canned  plums,  3,001;  canned  peas,  1,100; 
canned  corn,  150;  canned  pork  and  beans,  525;  and  soups,  sauces,  etc.  (which 
presumably  include  tomato  ketchup),  33,367  cases. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEESE    MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  20,  1931. — Liberal  spot  supplies  of  cheese,  low  values  and 
depressed  general  trading  conditions  have  all  tended  seriously  to  affect  the 
Liverpool  cheese  market.  Buyers  have  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  past 
season  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  bottom  to  New  Zealand  prices,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  general  lack  of  confidence. 

The  trade  in  Canadian  cheese  to  this  district  has,  of  course,  suffered  from 
the  extremely  low  prices  ruling  for  New  Zealand  varieties,  which  have  been 
coming  in  in  larger  quantities  than  usual.   Economic  conditions  resulted  in  keen 


*  The  word  bundle  is  a  regular  trade  term  used  when  five  or  six  small  packages  are 
battened  together  for  transportation  purposes. 
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competition  among  retailers,  particularly  from  the  chain  stores,  to  supply  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  as  New  Zealand  cheese  was  a  cheaper  article 
it  captured  the  largest  share  of  the  business  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  makes, 
which  had  to  depend  mainly  on  the  demand  from  the  grinders — i.e.,  manufac- 
turers of  various  packet  cheese — and  the  higher-classed  trade  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  a  matured  quality  product. 

Last  summer  and  early  autumn  New  Zealand  cheese  of  the  more  matured 
type  was  selling  at  a  discount  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  below  Canadian.  The  imports 
oi  Xew  Zealand  reaching  this  market  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  being  new 
season's  production  in  competition  with  the  more  matured  Canadian  makes 
then  arriving,  were  sold  at  a  marked  discount  of  from  16s.  ($3.90)  to.  18s.  ($4.38) 
per  cwt.  Around  the  end  of  January  this  year  Canadian  matured  cheese  on 
spot  was  valued  at  anywhere  from  74s.  ($18)  to  78s.  ($19),  but  the  heavy  sup- 
plies of  New  Zealand  cheese  created  a  falling  market  down  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  values  from  that  Dominion  were  from  45s.  ($10.94)  to  48s. 
($11.67)  on  spot,  Liverpool. 

An  indication  of  the  stocks  of  Canadian  and  of  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
cheese,  on  hand  in  this  country  on  May  1,  1931,  compared  with  previous  years, 
is  given  in  the  following  estimate: — 

ESTIMATED  STOCKS  OF  CHEESE  IN  ENGLAND  ON  MAY  1 

Canadian 


1931  .  1930  1929  1928 

London                                                   138.600  102,000  50.700  2.200 

Liverpool                                                   3,000  2.100  5.400  2.600 

Bristol                                                      7.750  2.950  2.600  1,700 


Boxes                                              149,350       107,050         58,700  6.500 

New  Zealand  and  Australian  Cheese 

1931           1930           1929  1928 

London                                                   181.300       128,500       162.100  88.700 

Liverpool                                                   3.600          3.000           1.700  1.700 

Bristol                                                      6.700          7,150          7,800  950 


Crates   191,600       138,650       171,600  91,350 


From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  estimated  stocks  of  Canadian 
cheese  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  were  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  also  that  practically  all  of  these  supplies  were  held  in  London.  According 
to  traders  interviewed,  the  only  Canadian  cheese  left  in  Liverpool  at  present 
are  a  few  oddments  of  late  summer  and  early  autumn  makes  that  have  been 
valued  at  around  72s.  ($17.52),  and  these  are  meeting  with  a  restricted  demand 
among  buyers  who  insist  on  having  this  type  of  cheese.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  stocks  held  in  London  belongs  to  grinders,  and  of 
course  these  buyers  are  not  expected  to  be  on  the  market  for  fresh  supplies  until 
they  have  absorbed  the  present  stocks  of  relatively  higher  priced  cheese.  Mean- 
while, New  Zealand  cheese  on  spot  has  shown  a  slight  improvement  during  the 
past  week,  as  reported  current  values  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  51s.  ($12.40) 
to  52s.  ($12.65)  for  white  and  53s.  ($12.89)  to  54s.  ($13.13)  for  coloured 
varieties.  The  main  reasons  given  by  the  trade  for  this  advance  are,  that  prices 
have  been  unduly  discounted,  and  that  arrivals  from  now  on  will  show  a  dis- 
tinct falling  off  owing  to  the  seasonal  decline  in  production  in  New  Zealand 
cheese. 

It  is  understood  that  since  May  1  producers  in  that  country  have  only 
been  receiving  about  3-l-d.  (7  cents)  per  pound  advance  on  cheese  as  against 
9Jd.  (19  cents)  per  pound  on  butter.  As  a  result  practically  all  New  Zealand 
factories  having  dual  plants  have  switched  over  to  production  of  butter  rather 
than  cheese.    This  will  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  New  Zealand  shipments- 
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of  cheese  to  the  English  market  during  the  remaining  period  of  their  pro- 
ducing season,  and  may  have  a  favourable  effect  on  Canadian  competition  in 
the  closing  months  of  this  year.  Current  prices,  however,  of  New  Zealand  spot 
supplies  are  extremely  low,  and  while  the -trade  generally  report  that  the  quality 
of  the  past  season's  New  Zealand  cheese  has  not  been  as  good  as  formerly,  they 
nevertheless  prefer  such  cheese  to  new  season  Canadian  fodder  makes,  with  the 
result  that  the  market  for  the  latter  description  has  opened  on  a  correspond- 
ingly  low  basis  this  vear.  In  earlv  May,  1930.  new  season's  Canadian  fodder 
cheese  was  quoted  at  from  81s.  ($19.70)  to  82s.  ($19.94)  landed  terms.  Last 
week  it  was  reported  that  a  few  Canadian  fodders  had  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  44s.  ($10.70)  to  46s.  ($11.19)  c.i.f.  Quotations  during  the  past 
few  days  have  risen  to  around  49s.  ($11.92).  The  fodders  sold  have  been 
mostly  coloured  cheese,  which  are  preferred  in  Liverpool.  The  Manchester 
district  favours  the  white  variety. 

Importers  do  not  look  for  much  advance  in  prices  until  June  cheese  is 
offered.  A  few  quotations  on  June  makes  are  understood  to  have  been  made 
recently  to  speculative  buyers  at  around  56s.  ($13.63).  Meanwhile,  there  are 
still  ample  supplies  of  New  Zealand  on  spot,  and  unless  Canadian  prices  keep 
on  a  relatively  competitive  basis,  it  is  expected  that,  as  last  year,  the  bulk  of 
the  demand  will  be  for  New  Zealand.  There  is  of  course  bound  to  be  a  good 
outlet  for  Canadian  cheese  in  this  district  for  the  high-class  trade,  but  importers 
emphasize  that  in  order  to  maintain  any  volume  of  trade,  shippers  must  be 
prepared  for  low  prices. 

HONEY  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  14,  1931. — It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  honey 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  than  one-quarter  pound  per  head  as  compared 
with  two  pounds  per  head  in  Canada,  and  while  allowing  for  greater  buying 
power  in  the  Dominion,  it  would  nevertheless  appear  that  a  considerable  poten- 
tial market  awaits  development. 

Honey  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  people  in  this  area  as  something  of 
a  luxury.  Retail  prices  are  dearer  than  those  charged  for  well-advertised  brands 
of  jams,  marmalades,  and  syrups.  A  well-known  food  store  in  Liverpool  quotes 
the  following  prices: — 

Empire  honey— 2-lb.  tin.  Is.  8d.  (40  cents);  7-lb.  tin,  5s.  6d.  ($1.33);  (liquid)  Mb.  bottle. 
Is.  2d.  (28  cents). 

Canadian  white  clover  honey — per  5-oz.  glass.  5§d.  (11  cents);  £-lb.  glass,  7£d.  (15  cents); 
1-lb.  glass,  Is.  (24  cents). 

Xew  Zealand  "Imperial  Bee"' — Xo.  1  cardboard  pot,  Is.  2d.  (28  cents) ;  Xo.  1  patent  top  jar, 
Is.  5d.  (34  cents);  No.  -J  glass,  10£d.  (21  cents). 

Blended  imported  honev  (mostly  West  Indian) — Be-ze-be,  light  amber  and  white  set,  per 
i-lb  bottle,  9d.  (18  cents);  per  1-lb.  bottle,  Is.  4d.  (32  cents);  per  2-lb.,  2s.  6d.  (60  cents). 

The  above  prices  average  about  Is.  2d.  (28  cents)  per  pound,  while  the 
average  price  for  jam  and  marmalade  is  about  8d.  (16  cents),  and,  in  better 
qualities,  lOd.  (20  cents).  Syrups  can  be  obtained  retail  at  about  3^d.  (7  cents) 
per  pound. 

Having  regard  to  the  above  comparative  prices,  in  the  majority  of  house- 
holds honey  is  likely  passed  over  in  favour  of  marmalade — the  recognized 
breakfast  dessert — or  jams  of  well-known  make,  for  teas,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
labouring  classes,  cheap  syrup  mixtures. 

Home  production  of  honey  is  estimated  at  about  34,300  cwt.  per  annum, 
and  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1926  to  1929  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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Gross  Net 

Imports  Re-exports  Imports 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

1926                                                                     64,tlS  3,286  60,829 

1927                                                                     84,415  11,392  73,033 

1928                                                                     70,958  13,303  57,655 

1929                                                                     97,060  5.568  91,492 


The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  United  Kingdom  esti- 
mates that  over  an  average  of  five  years  (1925-29)  the  West  Indies  (principally 
Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  and  Cuba)  supplies  28  per  cent  of  the  imports,  the 
United  States  (principally  California)  25  per  cent,  New  Zealand  20  per  cent, 
Canada  7  per  cent,  Chile  6  per  cent,  and  Russia  5  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1931,  exports  of  honey  from  Canada  to  the  United  King- 
dom totalled  1,275,776  pounds  as  compared  with  1,218,044  pounds  and  346,271 
pounds  in  the  two  fiscal  years  immediately  preceding 

These  increases  may  be  due  not  only  to  greater  availability  of  supplies  in 
Canada,  but  also  to  the  general  advertising  of  Empire  products  carried  on 
by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board.  New  Zealand  honey  is  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  too  high  in  price,  and  this  condition,  along  with  the  fact  that  best- 
grade  Canadian  white  clover  honey  is  generally  considered  equal  to  or  better 
than  Californian  white  clover,  places  Canada  in  a  position  to  reap  much  of  the 
benefit  of  advertising. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  honeys  usually  supplied  to  confectioners  and  manufacturing  chemists 
are  the  cheaper  grades — the  dark  ambers  and  low-priced  honeys  such  as  are 
shipped  in  casks  from  the  West  Indies  or  are  received  from  Chile.  In  Liverpool 
this  honey  is  handled  either  by  a  broker  on  commission,  who  grades  the  honey 
he  receives  from  overseas  and  places  it  before  his  customers — the  large  manu- 
facturing chemists  and  certain  importers — or  it  is  handled  by  importers  who 
act  as  agents  and  who  sell  to  packers  and  blenders  and  large  manufacturing 
consumers.  Honey  is  bought  by  these  firms  in  one  60-  or  two  60-pound  tins 
to  a  case.  If  the  honey  is  sold  by  them  to  a  packer  or  blender,  it  is  melted  in 
the  tins  by  the  latter  firm,  blended  with  other  honeys  to  attain  a  certain  colour 
or  flavour,  and  bottled  into  1 -pound,  ^-pound,  and  ^-pound  glass  jars  or  bottles, 
whence  it  is  either  sold  under  packer's  label  to  the  large  retailer  consumers  or 
to  wholesalers. 

Brokers  or  importers  may  be  suitable  for  handling  honey  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  but  they  are  not  in  the  position  to  approach  the  large 
retailer  and  wholesaler,  nor  can  they  actively  foster  the  sale  of  honey.  Conse- 
quently it  becomes  almost  necessary  for  large  producers  of  table  honey  who 
wish  actively  to  extend  the  market  for  their  product  to  have  their  own  repre- 
sentative in  the  country  who  can  either  do  the  bottling  for  them  and  approach 
retail  distributors^  or  who  can  arrange  for  bottling  by  some  other  firm  and 
concentrate  on  the  expansion  of  sales.  Liverpool,  operating  on  general  import- 
ing lines,  does  not,  with  one  exception,  provide  a  channel  of  this  type.  Pro- 
ducers who  are  only  able  to  offer  honey  at  intervals  are  therefore  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  selling  through  the  established  channel  of  broker  and  importino- 
house,  as  large  retail  buyers  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  bottling  themselves, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  carry  any  large  stocks.  It  then  becomes  a  case  of  beinc; 
able  to  meet  the  prevailing  import  prices  of  competitive  honeys.  Most  of  the 
Canadian  honey  offered  up  to  the  present  has  been  white  clover,  which  is  in 
good  demand  among  manufacturers  and  blenders  for  blending  with  the  darker 
honeys  to  produce  the  light  golden  appearance  familiar  to  the  English  public 
Competition  in  the  white  clover  market  is  chiefly  from  California,  from  which 
source  at  the  present  time  supplies  are  being  offered  at  about  40s.  ($9.73)  c  i  f 
United  Kingdom  port  per  cwt. 
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TRADE  EXHIBITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

G.  H.  Ward,  Acting  Chief  of  Commercial  Division,  Canadian 
Exhibition  Commission 
Civic  and  Empire  Exhibition,  Hull 

London,  May  13,  1931. — The  Corporation  of  Hull  organized  this  exhibition 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  by  King  Edward  III  of  its  first  charter  (May  6,  1331).  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall  and  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Monday,  May  4, 
was  designated  11  Canada  Day  ".  The  Governments  of  New  Zealand,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  also  exhibited. 

At  the  Canadian  stand,  which  was  ideally  situated,  the  samples  on  sale 
included  canned  salmon,  beans  with  pork,  fruits,  milk,  cereals,  processed  cheese, 
honey,  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  macaroni,  and  "  Mintees  There  was  also  a 
comprehensive  display  of  samples  of  floorings,  mouldings  and  composition  build- 
ing board. 

Canada's  exhibit  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  previous  exhibitions,  personal  contact  with  the  individual  consumer  was 
established  through  the  sale  of  samples;  the  number  sold  was  5,748.  A  copy  of 
the  Maple  Leaf  Recipe  Book  was  given  away  with  every  purchase  made. 

Empire  Marketing  Board  Shop,  Birmingham 

The  "  Empire  Shop  "  at  Birmingham  has  been  operated  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  since  January  20,  1931,  Great  Britain  being  the  first  to  occupy 
it,  followed  by  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  each  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
Canada's  period  of  occupancy  was  from  April  20  until  May  2.  The  main  portion 
of  the  shop  was  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  samples,  and  the  other  to  a  display 
of  minerals,  timber,  animals;  and  dioramas,  as  well  as  cinematograph  films 
depicting  Canadian  cities  and  scenes  and  lumbering  activities  were  shown. 

The  opening  ceremony,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  was  performed  by  the  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  K.C.,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

There  was  a  representative  display  of  Canadian  food  products,  samples  of 
which  were  on  sale;  the  number  sold  totalled  17,406.  There  was  also  a  display 
of  Canadian  minerals.  The  attendance  was  approximately  20,000.  A  number 
of  competitions  were  arranged  by  the  Director  of  Canadian  Trade  Publicity  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sunday  Mercury;  one  of  these  called  for  essays  on 
"  Canada's  Help  to  the  Household  ",  a  prize  of  £20  being  offered  by  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  and  about  five  thousand  entries  were  received.  In  the  demonstration 
kitchen  there  were  three  sessions  on  Saturday  and  two  on  other  days.  For  the 
first  time  samples  of  Canadian  flour  were  sold  and  considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  this  product,  the  supplies  being  quickly  disposed  of. 

REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1929-30 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV.   Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada — Continued 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES 

Australian  importations  of  motor  car  bodies  (as  independent  of  chassis) 
during  1929-30  declined  by  £773,901  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 
Importations  of  chassis  of  all  kinds  declined  by  £3,108,559  compared  with 
1928-29. 

During  the  year  under  review  importations  from  all  countries  showed  a 
decline,  with  the  exception  of  an  increase  in  motor  car  bodies  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  £23,404  and  from  Italy  of  £6,601. 
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The  following  comparative  schedules  showing  the  total  Australian  imports 
of  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis  from  each  country  of  origin  in  1928-29  and 
1929-30  arc  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers:  — 


Imports  of  Bodies  for  Motor  Cars,  Lorries,  Wagons,  and  Parts,  n.e.i. 

1928-29  1929-30 

Total  imports                                                             £1,471,895  £  697,994 

United  Kingdom                                                         70,232  93,636 

Canada                                                                        198.632  3.948 

Franco                                                                           4,295  1,394 

Germany                                                                      1.485  64 

Italy                                                                      8.373  14.974 

United  States                                                       1,188,184  583.528 


Imports  of  Chassis  for  Motor  Cars,  Lorries,  Wagons,  and  Parts  (but  not 

including  Rubber  Tires) 

1928-29  1929-30 

Total  imports  '  £9.205.466  £6.096.907 

United  Kingdom                                                     1,418.780  1.373,890 

Canada                                                                  1,674.880  656,269 

Belgium                                                                       2.851  1,774 

France                                                                       24.608  16.083 

Germany                                                                    12.232  489 

Italy                                                                          83,191  52,920 

United  States                                                         5.984.576  3.994.249 


IMPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA 

The  value  of  motor  car  chassis,  bodies,  and  parts  imported  from  Canada 
during  1929-30  showed  a  heavy  decline  of  £1,213,295. 

In  addition  to  the  high  customs  duties,  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  was  for  a 
portion  of  the  period  under  review  (and  still  is)  applicable  to  chassis  and  bodies 
with  the  exception  of  unassembled  chassis  which  are  assembled  in  Australian 
works.  Owing  to  these  high  duties  car  bodies  are  practically  all  made  in 
Australia. 

The  total  values  of  importations  from  Canada  during  1928-29  and  1929-30 

are  shown  thus: — 

1928-29  1929-30 


No. 

Value 

Xo. 

Value 

Chassis,  unassembled    .  . 

. .    .  .  23,028 

£1,620,171 

9.422 

£620,592 

. .    ..  •  94 

6.704 

14 

1.351 

Chassis  parts  

48.005 

34.326 

.  .    . .  2,388 

198,632 

'  -56 

3.948 

£1,873,512 

£660,217 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES,  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  total  Australian  importations  of  vehicles  and  parts  in  1929-30  declined 
by  £826,148  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  while  imports  from  Canada 
snowed  a  contraction  of  £67,793  in  value.  The  appended  schedules  give  the 
value  of  the  total  imports — and  the  imports  from  Canada — of  bicycles  and 
parts,  and  vehicles  and  parts,  for  the  years  1928-29  and  1929-30: — 

Total  Australian  Imports 

Aircraft  and  parts   

Axles  and  axle-boxes  

Axles  for  railways  and  tramways  

Axles,  n.e.i  

Brake  and  transmission  lining  

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc  

Side  cars  and  parts  

Shock  absorbers   

Horns,  reflectors,  etc  

Motor  cycles  and  frames  

Cycle  tubing  


1928-29 

1929-30 

£  241.735 

£  202.581 

7.441 

6.154 

2.176 

5.097 

S.336 

4.519 

99,037 

92.205 

26.998 

23.241 

1.058 

763 

90.029 

60.174 

92.485 

55.728 

655.555 

436.842 

13,642 

12.104 
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1928-29  1929-30 

264,800  205.821 

284,218  198,783 

1.516  1,443 

19,783  17.668 

120,586  79,802 

4.086  87,978 

39.381  26,300 

60.285  27,295 

1.139,862  782.373 


£3,153,019  £2,326.871 
Total  Imports  from  Canada 

1928-29  1929-30 


Axles  and  axle-boxes                                                   £  250          £  50 

Brake  and  transmission  lining   1,953  1,147 

Balls  for  cycle  bearings     3 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc   4.793  3.615 

Cycle  parts,  n.e.i   2.504  978 

Horns,  reflectors,  etc   1.468  108 

Valves  for  pneumatic  tires,  etc   11,881  5,240 

Cycle  tubing   60  1 

Railway  and  tramway  vehicles     1.081 

Shock  absorbers   15.313  8.667 

Springs  for  vehicles   1.258  12.209 

Vehicles,  n.e.i   1.468  93 

Vehicle  parts,  n.e.i   134.878  74.841 


£   175,826  £  108,033 


Total  Australian  Imports — Continued 

Cycle  parts,  n.e.i  

Valves  for  pneumatic  tires,  etc  

Balls  for  cycle  bearings  

Perambulators,  go-carts  and  parts  

Railway  and  tramway  vehicles  

Springs  for  vehicles  

Wheels  

Vehicles,  n.e.i  

Vehicle  parts,  n.e.i  


AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS   OF   PAPER,   PULP,   AND  STATIONERY 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1209  contained  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  Australian  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  to  which  special  inquiries  are 
referred. 

In  comparison  with  1928-29,  there  was  an  increase  in  1929-30  of  £251,079 
in  the  value  of  all  classes  of  paper  and  woodpulp  imported  into  Australia. 
Appended  is  a  summary  of  the  total  Australian  imports  of  paper,  pulp,  boards, 
books,  and  stationery  lines  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 

1928-29  1929-30 

Newsprint  and  printing  papers   £3,046,868  £3,129,705 

Wrapping  papers,  including  kraft   365,886  354,264 

Writing  and  typeAvriting  papers   604,444  627,270 

Other  papers   604.439  598,977 

Paperhangings  and  wallpaper   138.232  123,033 

Paper  boards   356,717  463,170 

Total  paper  imports   £5.116,586  £5,296.419 

Woodpulp,  chemical   137.845  265,059 

Woodpulp,  mechanical   13,984  4.211 

Stationery,  books  and  sundries   2,661.943  2,615,748 

£7,930,358  £8,181,437 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  FROM  CANADA,  1927-28  TO  1929-30 

For  the  first  year  since  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement  became 
operative — on  October  1,  1925 — the  aggregate  importations  of  paper  from  the 
Dominion  declined  by  £63,817  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  Cana- 
dian newsprint  and  some  printing  paper  is  admitted  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential duty  of  £1  ($4.87)  per  ton,  whereas  all  foreign  paper  of  similar  character 
is  dutiable  at  £4  ($19.47)  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  preference  of  £3 
($14.60)  per  ton  has  caused  practically  all  the  newsprint  required  in  Australia 
to  be  supplied  by  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  mills. 

The  benefit  of  the  preferential  duty  is  illustrated  by  the  value  of  the  Aus- 
tralian importations  of  newsprint  from  Canada  in  1923-24  (£63,535)  and  in 
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1924-25  (£19,952),  in  comparison  with  the  values  during  the  last  three  fiscal 
years  as  follows:  — 

Paper  from  Canada 

Newsprint  and  printing  papers  

Wrapping  papers,  including'  kraft  

Writing  and  typewriting  

Paper,  all  other  

Wallpapers  

Other  stationery  and  paper  manufactures 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

£909,930 

£  955,207 

£894.435 

25,906 

26.858 

27,087 

17,693 

27,463 

22,193 

12.987 

13.264 

14,600 

13,317 

15.170 

11,565 

8,349 

6,734 

10,999 

£988,182 

£1.044.696 

£980,879 

IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  AND  OTHER  PRINTING  PAPERS 

Australian  importations  in  1929-30  of  newsprint  and  other  printing  papers 
(i.e.  glazed  and  unglazed,  mill-glazed  or  coated,  in  plain  sheets  or  rolls),  and  a 
comparison  with  the  values  in  1928-29,  are  shown  in  the  appended  schedules:  — 


Newsprint 


1928-29 

1929-30 

£1,329,078 
943.791 
36,576 
47,271 
3.641 

£1.421,969 
857,926 
26.417 
14.897 
1)468 

£2,360,357 

£2,322.677 

Glazed,  Unglazed,  Mill-glazed, 

or  Coated  Payers 

1928-29 

1929-30 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Germany  

£  532.797 
11.310 
598 
1.441 
685 
19.998 
5.276 
51,504 
44.988 
13.225 
2.181 

£  608.812 
36.427 
1.058 
1,545 
2.092 
24.354 
1.654 
60.987 
54.191 
11,407 
2,628 

£  684.003 

£  805.155 

IMPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  AND  WRITING  PAPERS,  1929-30 

Details  of  importations,  by  countries  of  origin,  of  printing  and  writing 
papers  into  Australia  in  1929-30  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Glazed  and 

Unglazed 

Writing 

Newsprint 

Newsprint 

N.E.I. 

and 

In  rolls 

In  sheets 

In  rolls 

In  sheets 

Typewritii 

United  Kingdom.. 

£1,370.463 

£51,506 

£103.878 

£504.934 

£472.256 

Canada  

.    ,  .  831.161 

26.765 

16.583 

19.844 

22.193 

2.092 

4.614 

1.05S 

7.513 

Czechoslovakia  

312 

1.545 

92 

Finland  

971 

3.199 

'  557 

5,594 

18.760 

6.486 

Italy  

964 

1 .654 

517 

22.418 

3.999 

4.445 

50.542 

56.421 

Sweden  

,      .  9.885 

5.012 

5.619 

48.572 

26.443 

United  States  

11.407 

25.947 

Other  countries  

120 

'479 

378 

315 

1,689 

£2,234,359 

£88,318 

£136,497 

f  668.658 

£627.270 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  KRAFT  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS,  1929-30 

There  has  been  litle  variation  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  kraft  paper  in 
recent  years,  though  Canadian  mills  have  not  maintained  their  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia as  in  former  years.  The  high  customs  duty  is  of  great  advantage  to  Aus- 
tralian paper  mills,  which  have  substantially  increased  their  output  and 
improved  their  product  in  recent  years. 

The  appended  schedule  supplies  particulars  relative  to  the  importation  of 
wrapping  and  kraft  papers  into  Australia  in  1929-30  from  all  countries: — 


Gar  tons, 

Other 

Mill -Glaze 

d  Glazed 

Casings, 

Kraft 

Brown 

Sulphites 

Sulphites 

Caps,  etc. 

United  Kingdom  

  £  2,176 

£  905 

£  757 

£  253 

£  10.840 

....  24,452 

322 

2,313 

Czechoslovakia  

  60 

310 

240 

1,214 

Finland  

  5.430 

'io8 

296 

France   

3,893 

11.534 

Germany  

. .    . .  2,575 

'  283 

825 

i  .1*88 

•27.7IM) 

  12,981 

1.951 

562 

716 

38.287 

Sweden  

..   ..  74.231 

6.317 

30,501 

5,005 

65,737 

Italy  

323 

3.913 

Netherlands  

1,110 

United  States  

  243 

'420 

498 

7 

12.272 

  139 

213 

222 

70 

872 

£122.287 

£10.842 

£37.568 

£7.239 

£176.328 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  VARIOUS  PAPERS  AND  BOARDS    ( N.E.I.) 

As  emphasized  in  previous  reports,  it  appears  anomalous,  considering  the 
extent  and  variety  of  production  of  paper  in  Canada,  that  in  the  appended 
classification  of  Australian  imports  the  Dominion  is  credited  with  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  trade. 

The  imports  from  Canada,  compared  with  the  total  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries, are  submitted  for  general  information: — 


Imports,  1929-30 

Class  of  Papei  From  Total 

Canada  Imports 

Absorbent  paper  (for  machines)   ....        £  20.982 

Blotting  paper   £  1.139  45.179 

Cartridge  paper   ....  20,016 

Copying  and  manifold  copying   ....  2,204 

Cover  paper,  pressings   ....  1,530 

Other  cover  paper   134  19.665 

Electrical  insulating  paper  and  boards   3  26,567 

Filter  paper     8,135 

Fruit  wrapping   3.838  35,363 

Gummed  paper,  n.e.i   ....  23,456 

Litmus     421 

Monotype  paper   ....  580 

Paper  and  board  for  photo  emulsions   ....  31.857 

Paper  felt  and  carpet  felt  paper   ....  891 

Parchment,  cut  and  uncut   ....  2,084 

Parchment,  printed   ....  55 

Roofing  and  sheathing  felt  and  paper   86  44,451 

Ruled  or  water-line  papers   ....  375 

Stay  paper  and  stay  cloth,  gummed   1.781  8,623 

Stencil  carbon   3.302  59.554 

Surface-coated  paper,  n.e.i     53.236 

Tissue  and  tissue-cap  paper   ....  73.236 

True  vegetable  parchment     61,062 

Waste  paper  and  shavings   ....  259 

Paper,  n.e.i   326  61.069 

Millboards     7.769 

Strawboard,  lined     37,506 

Strawboard,  unlined   ....  61.410 

Strawboard,  corrugated   ....  350 

Other  boards  (unclassified)   4.041  356,135 


£14.-650       £1. 064.020 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Sydney  Royal  Show,  1931 

Sydney,  April  30,  1931. — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  held  its  annual  show  during  the  Easter  period.  Next  to  the  Toronto 
Exhibition,  this  show  is  the  largest  of  these  annual  events  in  the  world. 

Taking  into  account  the  considerable  unemployment  and  the  generally 
depressed  conditions,  the  results  are  regarded  as  being  very  satisfactory,  although 
the  attendance  on  the  nine  days  the  show  was  open  showed  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion from  that  of  last  year;  the  figures  for  this  year  were  479,800  as  against 
642,290  in  1930. 

The  display  of  productivity  was  excellent  and  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
last  year.  Owing  to  the  favourable  seasonal  conditions  which  have  been  experi- 
enced for  some  time,  the  exhibits  in  the  agricultural  sections  were  of  a  particu- 
larly high  class. 

Expert  opinion  was  given  that  the  show  has  proved  that  the  horse  is  not 
yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  entries  this  year  being  more  numerous  than  ever.  A 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  demand  for  Clydesdales,  indicating  that  the  heavy  horse 
is  coming  back  into  favour  for  draught  purposes. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wrales 

Trade  figures  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1931,  show  that  the  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  recorded  in 
February  has  been  maintained  and  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  when  there  was  a 
surplus  of  imports  over  exports  of  £18,851,864,  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  of  £2,254,563. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  for  the 
nine  months  of  this  and  the  preceding  year,  together  with  the  movement  in 


figures: — 

1929-30  1930-31  Decrease 

Exports   £27,931.819  £23.943,062  f  3.988.757 

Imports   46,783,633        21.688,499  25,095,184 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  each  month  of  the  current  financial 
year,  together  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year  and 
the  movement  in  figures: — 

1929-30  1930-31  Decrease 


July   £  6.001.173       £  3.254.628       £  2.746.545 

August   5.301.062  2.775.787  2.525.27^ 

September   5.961.586  2.725.049  3.236.537 

October   4.986.099  2.569.372  2.416.727 

November   5.915.250  2.396,016  3.519.234 

December   4.437.580  2.445.232  1.992.34S 

January   5.490.268  2.010.474  3.479.794 

February   3.891.988  1.659.368  2.232.620 

March  .  .•   4.798.677  1.852.573  2.946.104 


£46.783.683       £21,688,499  £25,095.184 
Meat  Exports  from  Australia 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  meat  export  trade  of  Australia  for  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31  last  was  the  great  number  of  pig  carcasses  sub- 
mitted for  export  examination.  For  the  nine  months  91,271  pig  carcasses  were 
submitted  to  the  inspectors;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  the  number 
was  17,436.  This  is  a  quite  recent  development  in  the  meat  export  trade.  For 
many  years  the  number  of  pigs  in  Australia  has  fluctuated  considerably,  but 
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increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  industry  during  the  past  few  years  owing 
to  the  development  of  new  export  markets.  The  State  of  Queensland  is  the 
principal  centre  of  the  increased  exports  with  an  increase  of  50,000  during  the 
nine  months'  period.  A  fall  of  200,000  in  the  number  of  lamb  carcasses  exported 
from  Victoria  during  the  period  wTas  more  than  compensated  for  by  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  exported  from  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia 
and  Western  Australia,  which  resulted  in  a  total  increase  over  the  whole  Common- 
wealth of  150,000  carcasses. 

Export  operations,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  on  a  restricted 
scale.  Those  from  New  South  Wales  are  practically  at  a  standstill  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  ruling  abroad  for  frozen  meat,  and  the  recent  improvement  in 
wool  prices  causing  growers  to  hold  back  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  marketed  for  export.  Operations  at  the  beef  estab- 
lishments in  Queensland  will  be  at  their  maximum  during  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  export  in 
Western  Australia  will  be  above  the  average  of  recent  years. 

Australia  as  a  whole,  although  there  are  a  few  dry  districts  in  several  States, 
is  experiencing  one  of  the  most  uniformly  good  seasons  for  many  years,  and  this 
is  strongly  reflected  in  the  quality  of  stock  offering. 

Commonwealth  Duty  on  Sheepskin  Exports  Rescinded 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Commonwealth  Government  imposed  an  export 
duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound  on  all  sheepskins  sent  out  of  Australia  with 
a  view  to  providing  more  employment  in  the  fellmongering  trade. 

That  duty  completely  disorganized  the  trade,  and  buyers  would  not  com- 
pete until  the  impost  was  lifted.  Over  300,000  skins  accumulated  in  Sydney 
stores  and  126,000  in  Melbourne,  together  with  considerable  numbers  elsewhere. 
Large  catalogues  have  been  submitted  at  the  auction  sales  and  prices  are  firm 
on  a  good  general  demand,  having  improved  in  sympathy  with  the  firmer  state 
of  the  wool  market.  Most  of  the  skins  exported  are  bought  on  continental 
account.  The  duty  collected  during  the  period  of  impost  (£11,000)  will  be 
refunded  to  buyers. 

Fresh  Fruit  Exports  from  Australia 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  832,800  cases  of  apples  have  been  shipped  abroad, 
586,000  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  228,600  to  the  Continent,  and  12,000  to 
Javanese  ports.  Of  147,000  cases  of  pears  shipped,  the  London  market  would 
receive  131,000  cases.  Western  Australia  has  shipped  25,000  cases  of  grapes,  of 
which  22,000  were  exported  to  Singapore,  Java,  and  Colombo.  Exports  of  soft 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and  cherries,  were  small,  and  were  confined  to 
ports  in  close  proximity  to  the  Commonwealth. 


PROPOSED  MARKING  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee,  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1926,  an  application  that  has 
been  made  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication 
of  origin  thereon  of  imported: 

(1)  Boots,  shose,  and  slippers  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  rubber;  (2)  overshoes  (includ- 
ing goloshoes  and  snowboots)  with  or  without,  heels  made  of  rubber  or  rubber  in  combina- 
tion with  textile  materials;  (3)  rubber-soled  footwear  with  uppers  made  wholly  or  mainly 
of  textile  materials  (including  paper)  where  the  soles  are  not  stitched  to  the  uppers;  (4) 
footholds  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  rubber. 
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The  Standing  Committee  will  consider  whether  these  goods  should  bear  an 
indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale.  The  Committee 
may  also  at  its  discretion  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  whether 
those  goods  should  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  importation. 
Representatives  of  any  interests  substantially  affected  by  the  application  who 
desire  to  be  heard  in  opposition  at  the  public  inquiry  should  communicate  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  Offices,  Great  George  Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  not  later  than 
June  24,  1931. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  RELAXES  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  RESTRICTIONS 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1400 
(November  29,  1930),  page  785,  regarding  the  Czechoslovakian  flour  mixing 
law  effective  November  26,  1930,  and  due  to  expire,  unless  renewed,  on  August 
31,  1931,  requiring  a  proportion  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat  in 
the  total  quantity  of  wheat  milled,  and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  domestic  flour  in 
any  flour  offered  for  sale  in  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  cables  that  for  the  period  May  19  to  July  31, 
1931,  the  proportion  of  Czechoslovakian  wheat  and  flour  required  for  mixing 
has  been  reduced  to  50  per  cent. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUDGET 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  9,  1931.— The  Irish  Free  State  Minister  for  Finance,  Air. 
Ernest  Blythe,  delivered  his  eighth  Budget  Speech  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  and 
in  addition  to  reviewing  the  general  financial  situation  of  the  country,  he 
announced  a  number  of  important  changes  in  taxation.  The  major  tax,  namely, 
that  on  incomes,  remains  as  formerly  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  while  the 
changes  and  additions,  chiefly  in  import  duties,  were  reported  fully  in  last  week*? 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  887. 

In  presenting  his  Budget  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1932,  the  Minister 
stated  that  while  "  during  the  present  financial  year  there  was  grave  and  growing 
economic  depression  throughout  the  world,  the  yield  of  taxation  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimate,"  it  seems  probable  that  certain 
outstanding  reserves  will  probably  have  to  be  used  up  during  the  present  year, 
and  "  if  this  time  next  year  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation  for  ordinary  budget 
purposes  is  avoided  it  will  only  be  by  a  very  special  drive  for  economy  being 
made  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months." 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  actual  Exchequer  receipts  exceeded  the 
estimates  by  a  substantial  margin,  and  a  small  surplus  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture existed.  On  March  31,  1931,  the  net  public  debt  stood  at  £15,274,000,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  £495,000.  The  whole  debt,  however,  is  less  in  amount 
than  the  ordinary  revenue  for  one  year,  which  for  1931-32  is  estimated  -it 
£25,425,000. 

Dealing  with  the  favourable  financial  conditions  for  the  past  year,  the 
Minister  commented  on  the  present  relatively  good  economic  position,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  again  been  possible  to  close  the  financial  year  with  a  surplus 
and  to  balance  the  ordinary  budget.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing some  measure  of  financial  relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in 
the  form  of  partial  de-rating  to  the  extent  of  £750,000,  no  extra  taxation  for  the 
present  year  would  have  been  necessary.  The  new  grant  in  relief  of  rates  of 
farmers  will  definitely  shift  a  substantial  burden  of  taxation  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  agriculturalists  to  the  shoulders  of  other  sections  of  the  community,  and 
the  £750,000  which  will  be  required  is  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  chiefly  on  gasolene, 
sugar,  and  talkie  films. 
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JAMAICAN  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  AND 

APPLIANCES 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  18,  1931. — The  consumption  of  electricity  in 
Jamaica  increased  substantially  during  1930,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  growth 
of  the  suburbs  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew.  Further  development  also  took 
place  in  pumping  for  irrigation  in  areas  adjacent  to  Kingston,  resulting  in 
increased  power  consumption.  As  a  result,  the  earnings  of  the  Jamaica  Public 
Service  Company  remained  steady  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  in  spite 
of  the  serious  motor  bus  competition  introduced  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  which  has  adversely  affected  the  earnings  of 
the  tramway  system. 

The  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  is  Canadian-owned  and  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  and  efficiently  operated  public  utility 
of  its  kind  in  the  West  Indies.  The  company  provide  electric  light  and  power 
for  the  city  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  and  adjacent  areas  and  operate  the 
only  tramway  system  in  Jamaica.  During  the  year  just  passed,  the  company 
acquired  the  St.  James  Utilities,  operating  an  electric  light  and  power  business 
in  Montego  Bay,  and  also  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  Port  Antonio. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  electrical  equipment  into  Jamaica  are  classified  under  five  main 
headings  as  follows:  (1)  electric  light  and  power  machinery;  (2)  radio  and 
wireless;  (3)  telegraph  and  telephones;  (4)  electrical  equipment;  and  (5)  elec- 
trical apparatus — other  kinds.  Of  these,  electrical  apparatus — other  kinds, 
represents  normally  the  largest  share  of  the  total  trade,  amounting  in  1930  to 
£29,240  in  value.  This  figure  was  exceeded  slightly  last  year  by  electric  light 
and  power  machinery,  imports  of  which  amounted  to  £29,336.  This  item,  how- 
ever, was  swollen  during  that  year  by  the  importation  of  a  new  2,700-horsepower 
unit  for  the  Kingston  area.  Imports  of  radio  and  wireless  amounted  to  £9,700 
(a  substantial  increase  over  previous  years) ;  telegraph  and  telephones  to 
£34,531  (an  unusually  large  amount,  due  to  the  installation  of  automatic  tele- 
phones in  St.  Andrew  area) ;  and  dental  equipment  to  £764. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Machinery. — Items  under  this  heading  include 
machinery  for  industrial  purposes  only;  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company 
is  the  only  importer  of  importance.  The  United  States  is  normally  the  largest 
supplier,  but  due  to  the  above-mentioned  order  for  a  2,700-horsepower  gener- 
ating unit  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  that  country  headed  the  list  of  suppliers 
in  1930.    The  following  table  shows  imports  during  the  past  three  years: — 


Dutiable:  — 

1928 

1929 

1930 

United  States  

Germany  

,     £  387 
19.699 

£  2,301 
126 
]  7.617 
309 

£  1.381 
335 
12,363 
98 

Total  

.  £20,086 

£20,353 

£14,177 

Free  under  various  Laws: 

Canada  

£  4.021 
465 

£  617 
196 

m.:?s-_> 
187 
367 

Total  

£  4,486 

£  813 

£1  1.936 

Free,  being  Government  importations :  — 

£  536 
98 

£  1.137 

£  223 

Total  

£  634 

£  1,137 

£  223 
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Radio  and  Wireless. — Total  importation  in  1930  amounted  in  value  to  £9,700, 
as  against  £1,813  in  1929.  The  United  States  had  the  lion's  share  of  this  trade, 
being  credited  with  £7,783  in  1930,  followed  by  Holland  with  £1,213,  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £621,  and  Canada  with  £45. 

There  is  no  radio  broadcasting  station  in  Jamaica,  but  a  local  enthusiast  has 
recently  applied  for  a  licence  to  erect  an  experimental  station  in  Kingston.  To 
date  475  radio  licences  have  been  issued,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  great  many 
additional  receiving  sets  are  in  use  without  being  licensed. 

The  principal  demand  in  Jamaica  is  for  short-wave  sets.  Reception  on  the 
medium-wave  band — i.e.,  from  200  to  600  metres — is  satisfactory1- .  during  only 
three  months  of  the  year — November,  December  and  January.  Reception  on 
the  short-wave  band — i.e.,  20  to  100  metres — is  quite  satisfactory  during  the 
other  nine  months,  but  results  are  poor  during  November,  December,  and  January, 
when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fading.  The  most  satisfactory  set  therefore  for 
this  market  would  appear  to  be  a  long-wave  set  with  converter  attachment,  which 
would  provide  for  reception  on  the  short  wave  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  Kingston  the  current  used  is  110  v.  40-cyele,  and  in  Montego  Bay  and 
Port  Antonio  the  more  modern  110  v.  60-cycle. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. — The  only  importer  of  telephone  equipment  is 
the  Jamaica  Telephone  Company.  This  company,  which  is  controlled  by  British 
telephone  interests,  operates  only  in  the  city  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew,  and 
has  to  date  about  1,600  subscribers.  Kingston  is  not  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Jamaica  by  telephone,  but  it  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  system 
is  extended  to  cover  the  entire  island.  The  Jamaica  Government  owns  and 
operates  about  236  miles  of  telephone  line  in  connection  with  the  internal  tale- 
graph  system.  The  United  Fruit  Company  also  owns  414  miles  of  telephone 
lines,  connecting  the  various  plantations  of  the  company  with  each  other  and 
with  the  head  office;  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company,  41  miles.  Importations 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  during  1930  were: — 
Dutiable.— Total,  £30,211:   United  States,  £30,209.* 

Free  under  various  Laws.— Total,  £2,912:  United  Kingdom,  £1,910;   Canada,  £1,002. 
Free,  being  Government  Importations. — Total,  £1,419:  United  Kingdom,  £177;  Canada, 
£47;  United  States,  £1,195. 

Dental  Appliances. — This  is  a  small  trade,  amounting  to  only  £764  in  1930, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  £725,  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  balance. 

Electrical  Apparatus,  Other  Kinds  (i.e.,  other  than  dental  equipment,  radio 
and  wireless,  telegraph  and  telephones). — This  is  quite  a  substantial  trade, 
which  apart  from  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  1929  figures  (due  probably  to 
price  declines)  has  grown  steadily  during  the  past  few  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  importations  under  this  heading  during  the  past  three  years 
with  principal  countries  of  origin: — 


Dutiable:  — 

1928 

1929 

1930 

£  685 

£  1.695 

£  1,804 

92 

107 

91 

22.280 

24.153 

22.414 

1,190 

2.021 

1.226 

Holland..  

94 

93 

Total  

£24.379 

£28,241 

£25.781 

Free  under  various  laws: — 

£  138 

£  48 

10 

1.043 

"io 

821 

Total  

£  iis 

£  10 

£  1,960 

Free,  being  Government  importations:  — 

£  603 

£  1.233 

£  696 

507 

443 

729 

Total  

£  1.110 

£  1.676 

£  1.499 

*  This  item  includes  the  automatic  installation  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  made  last 
year,  and  which  is  now  in  operation.  Plans  are  now  in  progress  for  a  further  installation, 
placing  the  entire  telephonic  system  of  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  on  an  automatic  basis. 
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Articles  in  the  above  class  include  electrical  domestic  appliances  such  as 
ranges,  refrigerators,  toasters  and  irons,  electric  light  bulbs,  internal  wiring  sup- 
plies, flash  lamps  and  batteries.  Electric  motors  sold  to  the  public  would  also 
be  included  as  well  as  private  lighting  plants. 

The  Jamaica  Public  Service  is  by  far  the  largest  importer,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  dealers  who  import  in  a  small  way. 

Electric  Irons. — There  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of  electric 
irons  imported  during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  imported  in  1928  was 
257  units;  in  1929,  235  units;  and  in  1930,  430  units.  Indications  are  that  !a 
larger  increase  will  take  place  this  year.  The  principal  seller  is  a  5-pound  iron, 
although  one  of  6  pounds  has  been  introduced  recently  with  some  success.  There 
is  also  a  fairly  good  demand  for  a  3-pound  traveller's  iron,  while  the  consump- 
tion of  heavier  types,  such  as  tailors'  irons,  is  of  limited  extent. 

Toasters. — Less  than  100  of  these  are  imported  annually;  they  originate 
almost  wholly  in  the  United  States. 

The  demand  for  other  appliances,  such  as  air  heaters,  water  heaters  and 
percolators  is  small.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand  for  hot  plates,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  is  on  the  up-grade. 

Refrigerators  and  Ranges. — The  hire-purchase  plan,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  sale  of  heavier  types  of  electrical  appliances,  has 
resulted  in  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  electric  refrigerators  and 
ranges  sold  in  1930. 

Electric  Washers. — There  is  no  demand  for  electric  washers  in  this  area, 
and  attempts  to  introduce  such  equipment  have  been  unsuccessful,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  native  labour. 

Electric  Fans. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  electric  fans  of  various  sizes. 
The  three-speed  oscillating  desk  fan,  16-inch  size  for  offices,  and  10-inch  size 
for  homes,  are  chiefly  sold.  A  number  of  ceiling  installations  have  been  made 
recently. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Certain  kinds  of  electrical  equipment  and  apparatus  enjoy  special  treat- 
ment under  the  Jamaica  tariff  as,  for  instance,  machinery  or  equipment 
imported  by  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company  in  constructing  new  works 
and  in  renewals  of  existing  works.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Jamaica 
tariff  law,  showing  the  import  duties  on  certain  types  of  electrical  apparatus 
and  machinery:  — 

The  articles  enumerated  in  the  fourth  schedule  to  this  law  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem:  provided  that  if  they  iare  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  to  which  any  preferential  tariff  in  force  in  the  colony  for  the  time  being 
has  hereafter  been  made  to  apply  by  action  taken  under  section  26  of  this  law,  such  articles 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  island  free  of  duty. 

Fourth  Schedule,  Sections  S,  8  and  12 
3.  Machinery,  including  parts,  viz: — 

(a)  Steam  engines,  boilers,  prime  motor  engines  of  all  kinds,  electrical  motors,  machines 
and  machinery  whether  stationary  or  portable  worked  by  power  or  by  hand  for 
cultivating,  manufacturing  or  preparing  for  market,  salt,  camphor,  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  of  the  colony,  including  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  pimento, 
ginger,  kola,  annatto,_  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  cassava,  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions,  woods  of  all  descriptions,  fibres;  and  for  raising  water 
for  the  development,  manufacture1  or  preparation  of  the  agricultural  or  mineral 
products  aforesaid. 

(b)  Sewing  machines. 

3.  Articles  necessary  for  generating,  storing,  conducting,  converting  into  power  or  light 
and  measuring  electricity  which  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  importation  is 
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satisfied  are  imported  by  and  are  solely  for  tho  use  of  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company 
in  constructing  now  works  and  renewals  of  existing  works.  Provided,  however,  that  if  any 
such  articles  so  imported  by  the  company  are  sold  by  the  company  in  the  island,  the  com- 
pany shall  notify  the  Collector  of  Customs,  and  shall  pay  the  duty  thereon  to  him.  A 
monthly  return  shall  be  furnished  by  the  company  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  each  and 
every  article  so  sold. 

12.  Telephones  and  telephone  switchboards. 

All  articles  classed  as  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery  not  included  in 
the  above  are  subject  to  import  duties  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  preferential  tariff  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 


MARKET  FOR  WALLBOARD  IN  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  11,  1931. — The  demand  for  wallboards  in  Egypt,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  not  large,  seems  to  give  promise  of  expansion  as  their  valuable 
properties  as  regards  the  control  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  sound  become 
more  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

Owing  to  building  methods  in  this  country,  the  walls  and  partitions  in 
houses  and  buildings  are  usually  solid,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  induce 
architects  and  contractors  to  depart  from  the  actual  practice  in  this  respect 
and  introduce  the  use  of  studs  and  board. 

The  chief  purpose  to  which  wallboard  has  been  put  so  far  in  Egypt  is  for 
roof  insulation.  The  summer  is  long  and  dry.  Day  after  day,  through  clear 
skies,  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  bear  down  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
top  story,  just  under  the  roof,  is  usually  uncomfortably  warm.  In  a  number 
of  hotels,  buildings,  and  houses  fibreboard  has  been  laid  down  on  the  roof  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  upper  stories  from  being  so  much  warmer  than  those 
underneath. 

In  the  same  way  the  roofs  of  motion  picture  houses  are  now  being  made  of 
fibreboard,  not  only  for  purposes  of  heat  insulation,  but  also  for  acoustical 
reasons. 

As  fibreboard  lends  itself  to  artistic  treatment,  it  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess for  store  fronts,  and  experiments  are  being  made  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
use  generally. 

Gypsum  is  available  in  Egypt  and  is  extensively  used  in  building  con- 
struction. It  is  also  imported  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
it  is  extracted.  A  local  plant  is  now  making  a  hard  plaster  of  Paris  known 
as  Murite.  The  price  of  Canadian  gypsum  wallboard  is  too  high  to  allow  of 
its  finding  a  market  in  this  country. 

The  demand  is  therefore  for  flbreboards  only,  and  it  is  supplied  mostly  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  first-mentioned  country  provides  a 
material  called  "  Celotex,"  made  of  pressed  sugar-cane  fibre,  in  sheets  of  about 
f-inch  thick.  The  British  Isles  are  shipping  "  Insul-Wood "  and  ''Essex" 
boards.  Another  product,  "  Insulite,"  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  likely  to  hold 
the  market  if,  as  it  is  stated,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  it  from  Finland  at 
prices  c.i.f.  Alexandria  over  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  now  prevailing.  In 
Egypt,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  price  is  nearly  always  the  chief  considera- 
tion. Quality  comes  second,  and  in  the  case  of  a  new  product  such  as  wall- 
board,  the  merits  of  each  type  being  as  yet  unknown  locally,  it  is  the  lowest- 
priced  article  which  will  be  successful. 

Manufacturers  are  now  producing  wallboards  which  are  insect-proof.  In 
Egypt — at  any  rate  in  the  Delta — there  are  no  termites,  and  wallboards  especi- 
ally treated  for  such  insects  are  not  required. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Hercxle  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  May  12,  1931. — The  official  figures  for  the  financial  year  ended 
March  31,  1931,  given  in  the  Journal  Officicl,  show  that  the  revenue  from  all 
•sources  covered  bv  the  general  budget,  expressed  in  Canadian  currency,  was, 
in  round  figures,  $1,802,000,000  as  against  $1,917,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1930. 

The  fall  of  $115,000,000  in  revenue  during  the  past  year  must  not  be 
regarded,  however,  as  indicating  any  falling  off  in  French  prosperity.  It  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  large  reductions  in  taxation  voted  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
which  came  into  force  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

These  reductions  of  taxes  amounted  to  about  $200,000,000.  Nevertheless 
last  year's  revenue  was  $40,000,000  more  than  anticipated  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  when  drafting  his  budget  for  the  year  just  ended.  This  unexpected 
surplus,  with  the  accumulation  of  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  enabled 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  submit  his  budget  this  year  without  having  recourse 
to  any  new  taxes  to  balance  it. 

exports  and  imports  for  the  last  three  months 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  imports  have  decreased  in  com- 
parison with  the  first  three  months  of  1930  by  2,195,000,000  francs  and  exports 
by  3,279,000,000  francs. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  goods  imported  into  France  and 
exported  from  France  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year: — 

First  Three  First  Three 
Months,  Months, 

Imports                                   1931               1930  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Values  in  Thousands  of  Francs 

Food  products                                           3.39G.208         2,596.184  4-  800,024 

Materials  required  for  industry  .  .   . .      5,933,031         8,456.905  -2,523,874 

Manufactured  goods                                  2,481,954         2,953,413  —  471,459 

Totals   11,811,192  14,006.502  -2,195,309 

Exports 

Food  products   1.021.463  1.602,020  -  580,557 

Materials  required  for  industry  .  .   .  .  2.027,760  2,758,898  —  731,138 

Manufactured  goods   5,357,725  7,325,126  -1,967,401 

Totals   8,406,948       11,686.044  -3,279,096 

These  figures  show  the  trade  exchanges  during  this  period  of  1931  to  have 
been  20,218,000,000  francs  only,  against  25,692,000,000  for  the  same  quarter 
in  1930.  Imports  in  1931  were  valued  at  2,195,500,000  less  than  in  1930 
(about  16  per  cent),  and  exports  decreased  by  3,279,000,000  (about  28  per 
cent).  Raw  materials  account  for  25  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  imports.  Food 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  of  800,000,000  francs;  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  crops  in  1930  were  below  normal,  imports  from  foreign  countries 
making  up  the  difference. 

A  slight  improvement  was  shown  in  the  exports  during  March,  which  were 
12  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  February  and  20  per  cent  of  those  of  January. 
The  trade  deficit,  which  stood  at  1,243,000,000  francs  in  January,  and  at  1,307,- 
000,000  francs  in  February,  fell  to  854,000,000  francs  in  March,  or  an  improve- 
ment of  32  per  cent  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

TAX  REVENUES 

A  remarkable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  collection  of  taxes  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.    In  December  there  was  a  fall  of  36,000,000  francs 
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compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  January 
of  136,000,000.  The  statistics  for  February  and  March,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  a  surplus  of  56,000,000  and  30,000,000  francs  respectively.  The  customs 
returns  also  show  an  increase  due  to  last  year's  poor  crops  and  consequent 
larger  imports,  and  to  higher  customs  duties  on  certain  items. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

On  May  2  the  French  official  figures  of  the  unemployed  who  are  drawing- 
ail  allowance  from  the  Government  were  48,753,  of  which  38,136  were  men  and 
10,617  women.  Last  year,  at  the  same  date,  there  were  only  1,113  unemployed. 
The  lack  of  employment  is  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine, — i.e.  Paris 
ami  its  suburbs. 

CROP  PROSPECTS 

The  Journal  Officiel  has  just  published  the  results  of  the  investigation  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  wheat  and  cereals 
crop  as  on  May  1,  1931,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 
The  following  are  the  total  figures:  — 

May,  1931     May,  1930 


Area  in  Acres 

Winter  wheat   4.744.830  5,165,930 

Spring  wheat   311.080  90,880 


Total   5,055.910  5,256.810 

Meslin   71.300  77.660 

Rye   705.810  771.300 

Winter  barley   188.400  172.270 

Spring  barley   603.090  555.890 


Total   791.490  728.160 

Winter  oats   879.970  866.620 

Spring  oats   2.612.600  2.606.910 


Total   3.492,570  3,473,530 


The  areas  sown  with  wheat  this  year  show  a  decline  of  about  200,000  acres 
from  those  of  1930.  Crop  prospects  in  France  have  improved  considerably 
during  the  past  month. 

INEW  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  PAYMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CONSULAR  INVOICE  FEE 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  May  29,  1931. — An  order  of  considerable  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  and  other  products  to  the  United  States  lias 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Effective  July  1. 
certain  articles  that  are  duty-free  or  subject  to  specific  rates  may  enter  the 
United  States  without  an  accompanying  consular  invoice  which  requires  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $2.50.  The  exemptions  include  most  of  the  lumber  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  newsprint  paper,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  material 
used  in  making  paper;  imports  of  cattle,  poultry,  dairy  products  and  many  other 
articles  produced  on  farms;  and  ores,  coal  and  other  petroleum,  provided  such 
articles  of  merchandise  are  free  of  duty  or  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  not 
dependent  on  value. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  United  States  Treasury  decision: — 
Paragraph  (11)  of  section  2  (d)  of  T.D.  44179,  exempting  certain  merchandise  from  the 
requirements  for  consular  invoices,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the  following  substituted  there- 
for:— 

(11)  1.  Forest  products,  crude,  or  not  further  manufactured  than  pawed  into  planks, 
boards  or  deals,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved. 
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2.  Standard  newsprint  paper. 

3.  Pulpwood  and  woodpulp. 

4.  Agricultural  products,  crude  or  unmanufactured. 

5.  Minerals,  crude. 

6.  Live  domestic  animals. 

All  the  foregoing  when  unconditionally  free  of  duty  or  subject  only  to  a  specific  rate 
of  duty  not  dependent  upon  value. 

The  commerce  or  pro  forma  invoice  presented  with  the  entry  shall  be  sworn  to  as  cor- 
rect and  true  in  every  respect  and  shall  set  forth  all  the  necessary  information  for  customs 
and  statistical  purposes. 

The  terms  used  are  defined  as  follows: — 

The  term  "  crude  "  means  in  the  natural  state,  not  processed,  manufactured,  or  advanced 
beyond  the  state  necessary  to  the  transportation  of  the  article  from  the  place  of  origin  to 
the  market. 

The  term  "  forest  products  "  means  crude  vegetable  substances,  grown  in  or  obtained 
from  the  forests,  and  includes  logs,  timber,  and  lumber,  not  further  manufactured  than 
sawed  into  planks,  boards,  or  deals,  and  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved. 

The  term  "  standard  newsprint  paper  "  means  the  kind  of  paper  chiefly  used  for  print- 
ing newspapers,  as  defined  by  the  Department  in  Treasury  Decisions  40996  and  44317. 

The  term  "  pulpwood  "  means  logs  and  timber,  cut  to  lengths  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing into  woodpulp.  The  term  "  woodpulp  "  means  the  fibres  of  wood,  produced  either 
mechanically  or  chemically,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulpboard  and  other 
pulp  products. 

The  term  "  agricultural  products "  means  those  things  which  are  produced  from  the 
soil  of  farms,  plantations  and  estates,  or  which  are  brought  into  condition  for  the  use  of 
society  by  the  labour  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  term  "  minerals  "  means  all  inorganic  matter  occurring  naturally,  and  not  advanced 
by  any  process  of  manufacture,  and  includes  crude  mineral  oils,  ores,  earths,  and  clays. 

This  decision  will  become  effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1931. 


TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  Turcot 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  has  arrived  in 
Canada  and  is  about  to  go  on  tour  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.   The  following  is  the  first  part  of  his  itinerary: — 

St.  John,  N.B  June  8  Montreal  June  12   to  20 

Halifax  June  9  and  10 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit  the  follow- 
ing cities  in  Western  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  China: — 

Calgary  June    8  Winnipeg  June  12 

Regina  June  10 

Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
will  make  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan. 
His  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  follows: — 

Vancouver  June  8  to  10  Calgary  Tune  22  and  23 

Victoria  June  11  to  13  Edmonton  June  24  and  25 

New  Westminster  ..  ..June  15  to  17  Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 

Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

Firms  in  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Montreal  desirous  of  interviewing  Mr. 
Turcot  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  these 
cities.  Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British 
Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms 
in  Calgary  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  and  in 
Winnipeg  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Division,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Winnipeg. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  ON  CANADIAN  GOODS 


Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  cables  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  items  quoted  below  the  general  tariff  rates  of  New 
Zealand,  as  from  June  2,  will  be  applicable  to  Canadian  goods.  The  items 
excepted,  with  rates  of  duty  in  force,  are: — 


Articles 

Gruin  boots,  half-knee,  knee,  or  thigh,  with  soles 
either  of  leather  or  of  rubber,  and  measur- 
ing not  less  than  9£  inches  from  the  lowest 
point  reached  by  the  line  of  the  top  of  the 
upper  to  a  horizontal  surface  on  which 
the  boot  is  placed  ad  val. 

Paper  in  rolls  10  inches  and  wider  (newsprint) 

ad  val. 

Wire,  metal,  plain,  not  elsewhere  included  in 
the  tariff;  barbed  f encing-wire ;  wire  cut 
to  lengths,  looped,  twisted,  or  plain,  suited 
for  baling  and  similar  purposes..  ..ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Free 


Free 


Fr( 


General  Additional 
Tariff  Duty 


25% 
20% 

10% 


22|%  of  duty 
22i%  of  duty 

22i%  of  duty 


Rates  of  duty  between  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  which 
were  put  in  force  last  August  on  Canadian  motor  cars  and  certain  parts  have 
been  continued.   These  rates  are  as  follows: — 


Articles 

Motor  cars  other  than  passenger  cars,  e.g., 
trucks  ad  val. 

Passenger  motor  cars  when  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed £200  each  ad  val. 

Passenger  motor  cars  when  value  exceeds  £200 


Engines,  gas  and  oil,  suited  for  use  on,  and  on 
declaration  that  they  will  be  used  only  on 
cycles,  motor  vehicles,  traction  engines,  or 
tractors  ad  val. 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars 

ad  val. 

*  Surtax  of  22|  %  of  duty  included.  This 
dian  cars  and  parts. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

m%* 

26%* 
26%*  on  first 
£200;  20%  on 
remainder 


12i%* 

12£%* 
surtax  is  not 


Rate  to 
Canada 

35% 

50  % 
50%   on  first 
£200;  42^% 
on  remainder 


35% 


applicable  to  the 


General 
Tariff 

49%* 

69%* 
69%*  on  first 
£200;  60%  on 
remainder 


49%* 

49%* 
rates  on  Cana- 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department.  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications,  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  25  sets  plates,  unburnt,  suitable  for  replating  a  ''Chloride"  secondary  battery,  type 
SLG10  (tenders  close  June  23). 

(2)  200  strips,  connection  (tenders  close  August  12). 

(3)  24  condensers.  1  microfarad  (tenders  close  July  28). 

(4)  One  private  automatic  branch  exchange  type  No.  9AS  (tenders  close  August  19). 

(5)  8.000  mouthpieces,  to  be  made  completely  of  ebonite  or  alternatively  or  baketite, 
200  caps  lamp,  and  500  nuts,  locking,  top,  for  clamping  gong  on  bell  (tenders  close 
June  24). 

(6)  30  spools,  resistance,  llohms,  and  60  spools,  resistance,  240  ohms  (tenders  close 
June  24). 

(7)  100  condensers,  1  microfarad  (tenders  close  August  12). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  1 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  1,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  May  26,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


mparison: — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

L/Ountry 

TTm'f 

u  ni  u 

Jr&rity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

May  26 

June  1 

A        i-  ■ 

C    1  'TV 

$  .1412 

$  .1413 

5 

1  QQA 

.  1392 

.1397 

2 1 

AA70 

.  UU  /  Z 

.0073 

.0071 

9" 

.  0296 

.0296 

4 

opon 
.zooU 

.2679 

.2679 

oa 

Tj1  i'nl  n  nrl 

l\/rn . .  1  - 1  - 

AOKO 

.  \JZ.)Z 

.0252 

.0252 

Q 

n°no 

.  VOi)Z 

.0391 

.0392 

2 

99Q9 
.  Z60Z 

.2380 

.2378 

4 . oOOO 

4.8638 

4.8691 

2  A 

A  1  OA 

.0129 

.0129 

9" 

TT„  1  1  „  ,1 

.  4020 

.4020 

.4026 

0 

1  7/1  Q 

.1743 

.1744 

5i 

Tf  nlv 

.  vozb 

.0523 

.0523 

■ji 

1  A  OA 

.  Lvov 

.0175 

.0176 

5« 

9ftfiA 

.2679 

.2679 

4 

I  ' 1 1 (en  1 

1  .  Uo(;0 

.0455 

.  0450 

7  j 

onfSA 
.  UUuU 

.0059 

.0059 

Q 

0 

.0958 

.0831 

Kxv^rl  ATI 

.  iO(5U 

.2682 

.2682 

3 

.  iyou 

.1934 

.1938 

2 

DnlloT- 

i  noon 

± . UUUU 

1.0001 

1.0004 

1  a 

Argsntine 

.3050 

.3051 

1  1  Oft 

.  j.  jl  y  o 

.0675 

.0690 

Chile  

1917 

.1212 

.1210 

9 

07QQ 

.9675 

.9679 

7 

Mexico  

AQQ  K 
.  4yo0 

.4938 

.  4940 

ft  7 

 Sol 

A  A 

.  2825 

.2801 

17 
/ 

.  iyou 

.1675 

.1688 

1 . uotz 

.5750 

.  5602 

i  nnnn 

1 . UUUU 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.  2350 

.2325 

.3650 

.3625 

.3636 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4940 

.4942 

5.11 

.4020 

.4018 

.4021 

Shanghai  

 Tael 

.2975 

.2901 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4400 

.4402 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5612 

.5625 

British  Guiana 

 •••..$ 

Barbados  

 %\ 

 $J 

1.013 

1.004%4— 1.015%4 

1  .0051/g-i— 1.01 

4.8666 

4.8682 

4.8672 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.0041/64— 1  .015%4 

1.004%4— 1.015%4  - 

Martinique  .  . 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

Egypt  ....  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.4943 

4.9904 

4.9939 

TRADE  INQUIRIES 

FOR 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bave 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Com  mfrce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1783.  Evaporated  Apples. — Rotterdam  commission  agent  is  desirous  of  establishing  con- 
nections with  Canadian  exporters  of  rings  and  quarters. 
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1784.  Apple  Waste. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Rotterdam  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing samples  and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  from  Canadian  exporters  seeking 
connections  in  the  Netherlands. 

ITS").  Canned  Lobster. — Exporters  of  canned  lobster  are  requested  to  submit  quotation?, 
preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  to  agent  in  Rotterdam. 

17S6.  Cheese. — A  Manchester  firm  of  produce  importers  desire  to  obtain,  as  buj-ers, 
c.i.f.  quotations  on  Canadian  cheese. 

1787.  Butter. — A  Manchester  firm  of  produce  importers,  as  buyers,  wish  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions on  Canadian  butter. 

17SS.  EGGS. — An  agent  in  Liverpool,  having  extensive  experience  in  the  handling  of 
bed  eggs  and  with  connections  among  large  buyers  throughout  the  North  of  England, 
is  open  to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  this  market. 

1789.  Packing  House  By-products. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  packing  house  by-products. 

1790.  Canned  Lobster. — A  West  of  England  brokerage  house,  with  offices  in  London. 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  desires  offers  of  fancy-grade  lobster.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  prices  to  be  submitted. 

1791.  Canned  Salmon. — A  West  of  England  brokerage  house  desires  offers  of  Canadian 
canned  salmon.  Particularly  interested  in  1-pound  tails.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom port  prices  to  be  submitted. 

1792.  Rolled  Oats  and  Oatmeal. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  receiving, 
as  buyers,  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  exporters  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal. 

Miscellaneous 

1793.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  meal. 

1794.  Sulphite  Pulp. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphite  pulp. 

1796.  Wallboards. — A  firm  of  lumber  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure 
offers  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  wallboards  manufactured  from  wood- 
pulp  or  similar  materials  in  a  thickness  of  about  A  to  \  inch. 

1796.  Douglas  Fir. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  timber  importers  wish  quotations 
from  British  Columbia  shippers  on  No.  2  clear  and  better  Douglas  fir,  in  sizes  1  inch  by 
1  inch  by  48  inches. 

1797.  Upper  Leather. — Commission  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
upper  leather.   Samples  and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  should  be  submitted. 

1798.  Shoe  Findings. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  shoe  findings  desirous  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  are  asked  to  communicate  with  Dutch  commission  agent. 

1799.  Football  Laces. — A  dealer  in  sporting  goods  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive 
quotations  for  leather  laces  for  footballs. 

1S00.  Ores  and  Metals. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  ores  and  metals  and  metal  residues  saleable 
in  the  German  market. 

1801.  Scrap  Metal. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  scrap  metal. 

1802.  Automobile  Axles,  Axle  Shafts,  and  Brake  Drums. — A  firm  of  representatives 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  with  an  organization  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  reliable  Canadian  manufacturers  of  axles,  axle  shafts,  and  brake  drums. 

1803.  Quarry  Machinery.. — An  import  firm  in  Hongkong  desire  to  receive  catalogues 
and  other  descriptive  literature  and  c.i.f.  prices  on  various  types  of  rock-quarry  machinery 
such  as  drills,  hammers,  rock  cutters,  etc. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Duchess  of  York,  June  10;  Montrose,  June  18;  Beaverford,  June  19; 
Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3;  Montclare,  July  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey 
County,  June  11;   Hada  County,  June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4—  all  County  Lino. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  June  i3;  Kastalia,  July  11 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  June  27. 

To  Belfast. — ^Carrigan  Head,  June  14;  Torr  Head,  June  25— both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Bremen. — Bochum,  June  17;  Augsburg,  June  30 — both  Hamburg- American  and 
North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  June  15;  Odensholm,  June  30 — both 
Scandinavian- American  Line. 
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To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Idefjord,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  about 
June  13  (also  accepts  cargo  for  Baltic  States). 

To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  June  16;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  24 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  June  17;  Melita,  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
June  19;   Athenia,  July  3 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  June  12;  Montcalm,  July  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum, 
June  17;   Augsburg,  June  30 — both  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  June  12;  Duchess  of  Richmond.  June  19:  Duchess  of 
Atholl.  June  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  30;  Duchess  of  York,  July  4;  Minnedosa,  July 
10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  12  and  July  10;  Antonia,  June  26 — both  Cunard 
Line;  Doric,  June  20  and  July  18;  Megantic,  June  27;  Laurentic,  July  4 — all  White  Star 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill.  June  12;  Beavcrford,  June  19;  Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaver- 
dale,  Jul}*  3;  Beaverbrae,  July  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  12  and  July  10; 
Alaunia,  June  19;   Aurania,  June  28;   Ausonia,  July  3 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer.  June  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  18;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  25 — -all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  June  12;  Cairnross,  June  26 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  June  15;  Lista,  June  30;  Kings  County,  July  15 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  York,  June  10;  Montrose,  June  18 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  June  9;  Valsavoia,  June  15 — both  Lloj'd 
Mediierraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  June  13;  Chomedy 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27;  Colborne,  July  11 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  June 
12  and  July  10;  Lady  Rodney.  June  19  and  July  17;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda 
or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  June  26;  Lady  Somers,  July  3 — all  Canadian  National 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  June  16;  Fernebo,  July 
1;   Consul  Horn,  July  16 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Constructor,  June  27;  Canadian  Highlander,  July  25 — both  Canadian  National 
SIS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  June  19;  Canadian  Victor,  Juh'  20 — 
both  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  June 
11  and  25;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  June  13  and  27  and  July  4  (also  calls  at  Charlotte- 
town,  but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  10  and  24  and  July;  8;  North  Vojrageur, 
June  15  and  29  and  July  13— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  23;   Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Maryland,  Leyland  Line,  June  15. 

To  St  John's,  Nfld. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  8  and  22  (also 
calls  at  Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  and  Port  Union) ;  Rosalind, 
June  9;  Nerissa,  June  16  and  July  8;  Fort  St.  George,  June  30 — all  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Newfoundland,  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Furness  Line;  Sambro,  Far- 
quhar  Line,  June  9  and  25  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  9  and  July  21;  Lady  Nelson, 
June  23;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  June  18;  Chomedy 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborno.  July  16—  all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  June  15  and  July  13;  Cavelier,  June  29 — both  Cana- 
dian National  (also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Oilabria,  June  10  and  July  8;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  June  24 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
ci ul.  Grenada,  Trinidad.  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  June  21;  Fernebo,  July 
6;   Consul  Horn,  July  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  June  13;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  20;  Empress 
of  Britain.  June  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  June  23  ;  a  steamer,  July  23' — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vina  nt,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  June 
30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14 — all  Canadian  National, 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  June  13;  I.  K.  Ward,  June  20; 
Harboe  Jensen  (also  calls  at  Belize,  British  Honduras),  June  27 — both  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Dairen),  June  27;  Arabia 
Maru,  July  6 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai) ;  Tyn- 
darcus,  June  16;  Protesilaus,  July  14 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong)  ;  Shelton,  June  25;  Seattle,  July  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 
(also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  T'aku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  June  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  July  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grays  Harbour,  June  10; 
Olympia,  July  10' — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and 
Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and,  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  25;  Hiye  Maru,  July  9 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at 
Hongkong) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line, 
June  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  June  24;  Niagara,  July  17 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  June;  Mirrabooka,  July — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  July  2  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka, July — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  June  7;  Narenta,  June  21;  Delft- 
dyk,  July  8;  Nebraska,  July  20 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Queen  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June  12;  Pacific  Trader,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.,  June  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Portland,  June  21 ;  Tacoma,  July  10 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  June  16;  Annie  Johnson,  July  4;  Canada,  July  25 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  June 
15;  Duchess  d'Aosta,  July  5;  Rialto,  July  14;  California,  July  26* — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Brimanger,  June  12;  .  Taranger,  July  12 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  June  9;  Wisconsin,  June  30; 
Oregon,  July  22 — all  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — W^est  Camargo,  June  11;  West  Ira.  June  22; 
West  Nilus,  July  14 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  June  23;  Point  Bonita. 
July  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Nordpol,  about  June  12; 
Lycia,  middle  of  July — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Hamilton,  Bermuda. — Nordkap,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd.,  June  15. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Gaixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Norte,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  ithe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10.  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Por 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Joigosl  . 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

o:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.    Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126^bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  6S3.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TOURS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  Turcot 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 


J(JN  IS  1931 


ns,  will 
rms  intere; 


bo  m 

Montreal  from  June  12  to  20  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  " 
trade  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Cosgrave 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  visit  the  fol- 
lowing cities  in  Western  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
China: — 


Edmonton  June  15  and  16 

Calgary  ,   . .  June  17 


Regina  June  18 

Winnipeg  June  19  and  20 


Mr.  Langley 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Canadian  Legation  in  Tokyo, 
will  visit  the  following  cities  as  under: — 


Vancouver  June  18  and  19 

Calgary  June  22  and  23 


Edmonton  June  24  and  21 

Winnipeg  June  26  to  30 


Firms  in  Montreal  desirous  of  interviewing  Mr.  Turcot  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.  Firms  in 
British  Columbia  desiring  to  interview  the  Trade  Commissioners  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  firms  in  Calgary  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  Calgary;  and  in  Winnipeg  with  Mr. 
G.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie  Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg. 
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MARKET  FOR  FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — Values  are  in  guilders  (40  cents)  unless  otherwise  shown] 

Batavia,  April  20,  1931. — The  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  great  divisions:  Java  and  Madura  (the  latter  is 
insignificant) ;  and  the  Outer  Islands,  which  includes  Sumatra,  the  Celebes, 
part  of  Borneo,  and  many  small  islands  in  the  Java  Sea. 

The  six  main  ports  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  Batavia,  Soerabaia 
and  Samarang  in  Java,  Macassar  in  the  Celebes,  and  Medan  and  Padang  in 
Sumatra.  From  these  ports  practically  all  distribution  takes  place.  From 
Batavia,  for  instance,  transhipment  would  be  made  to  various  small  ports  in 
Sumatra  and  to  the  small  Outer  Islands.  The  European  importers  are  located  in 
these  ports.  Some  of  them  are  very  old  and  have  been  the  connecting  link  between 
the  foreign  exporter  and  the  Chinese  dealer  for  many  years.  They  usually 
buy  for  their  own  account  and  then  redistribute  to  the  Chinese  wholesaler  and 
retailer- on  credit.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency,  especially 
in  provision  lines,  for  the  large  Chinese  firms  with  accumulated  capital  to  break 
away  from  the  European  importer  and  deal  direct  with  the  foreign  exporter. 
Accordingly,  the  agency  for  importing  foreign  foodstuffs  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  might  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those  European  importers  and 
their  branches  ordering  direct  for  resale  to  Chinese  wholesalers  and  retailers; 
and  Chinese  importers  who  are  also  ordering  direct.  In  fish  products  the  method 
of  distribution  is  very  diverse.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  canned  fish,  Euro- 
pean firms  are  probably  the  chief  importers,  although  there  are  Chinese  whole- 
salers who  order  direct  themselves  and  still  other  Chinese  firms  who  place 
indents  with  the  European  houses.  Dried  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  is  handled 
entirely  by  Chinese  traders.  This  article,  apart  from  that  which  is  obtained 
locally,  is  imported  chiefly  from  Singapore  and  Hongkong.  Large  Chinese 
dealers  through  their  various  connections  import  the  dried  fish  and  distribute 
it  to  the  small  Chinese  retailer  up  country.  In  a  commodity  like  dried  fish, 
which  is  sold  entirely  to  the  natives  and  Asiatics,  price  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. If  this  article  were  handled  by  an  European  firm,  they  would  probably 
want  a  10  per  cent  commission  or  profit.  The  Chinese  trader  is  content  with 
a  1  or  2  per  cent  profit,  and  this  probably  explains  the  reason  why  the  dried 
fish  trade  has  passed  from  European  hands,  and  why  that  in  other  provisions 
is  showing  a  like  tendency. 

Although  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  provides  a  large  market  for  fish  or 
many  kinds,  Canada  can  compete  in  comparatively  few  of  the  imports.  By  far 
the  largest  consumption  is  of  fresh  fish,  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  The  annual 
catch  has  been  placed  at  50,000  tons  for  Java  alone,  but  this  is  generally  thought 
to  be  on  the  low  side.  The  figure  represents  the  estimated  total  catch  before 
any  portion  of  it  is  dried,  salted,  or  otherwise  preserved.  Dried  fish  comes 
next  in  importance,  and  is  brought  in  chiefly  from  the  distributing  centres  of 
Singapore  and  Hongkong.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  with  its  62,000,000 
population  is  a  great  fish-eating  country,  not  because  of  any  religious  customs, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  diet/  The  staple  diet  of 
the  average  Chinese  and  native  is  rice  and  some  form  of  fish. 

The  general  method  of  doing  business  varies  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
of  fish.  For  instance,  the  fresh  fish  is  handled  almost  exclusively  by  peddlers 
who,  in  addition  to  purveying  their  stock  in  fish  markets,  also  go  about  from 
house  to  house  with  fresh  fish  in  two  baskets  suspended  from  either  end  of  a 
pole  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder.    The  dried  fish  is  distributed  by  small 
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Chinese  retail  stores,  many  of  whom  make  a  specialty  of  handling  nothing  but 
a  dozen  different  varieties  of  dried  fish.  Canned  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
bought  by  large  European  firms  and  resold  to  Chinese  dealers. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  Java  from  Canada  have  not  always  been  as  good 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  It  was  not  until  January,  1930,  that  direct 
shipping  service  was  obtainable  from  Vancouver  to  Java  ports.  Furthermore, 
it  was  not  until  1931,  that  rates  competitive  with  those  out  of  New  York  were 
obtainable  from  an  Eastern  Canadian  port.  Refrigerator  space  is  available  on 
ships  sailing  from  Vancouver,  but  none  is  so  far  available  on  those  ships  sailing 
from  Eastern  Canadian  ports,  although  certain  quantities  could  be  carried  in 
ships'  refrigerator  boxes. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds  for  1929  amounted  to  71,718  metric 
tons  valued  at  $8,373,990.   These  figures  are  made  up  as  follows:  — 

Cheap  fish,  salted  and  dried  in  bulk:  55,391  metric  tons  valued  at  $5,878,970. 
Canned  fish:   13,479  metric  tons  valued  at  $1,991,156. 

Fresh,  frozen,  smoked  fish  and  better  grades  of  imported  salted  fish  such  as  salmon  and 
herring:    435  metric  tons  valued  at  $199,640. 

All  other  kinds  of  fish  and  fish  products:  2,413  metric  tons  valued  at  $304,223. 

Further  details  as  to  imports  and  countries  of  origin  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

FROZEN  FISH 

The  imports  of  frozen  fish,  which  are  of  particular  importance  to  shippers 
from  Vancouver,  appear  in  the  local  statistics  for  1929  under  the  heading: — 

Fresh  Fish,  Frozen  and  Unfrozen;  Smoked  and  Salted  Salmon  Packed  Loose 

in  Bxdk 

Quantity  in  Value  in 

Kilograms  Guilders 

Total                                                                                     203,805  315,040 

Holland                                                                           109,701  205,888 

Great  Britain                                                                      1,555  2,255 

Japan                                                                                11,038  2.357 

Malaya                                                                           70,040  40,344 

From  the  above  figures  Holland  is  shown  as  by  far  the  largest  exporter 
under  this  heading.  However,  it  is  chiefly  smoked  salted  salmon  and  frozen  fish 
other  than  salmon  which  is  received  from  Holland. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  fresh  fish  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  market  for  frozen  fish  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
it  might  otherwise  be.  Nevertheless  a  small  market  for  frozen  fish  exists, 
salmon  being  the  only  variety  of  importance.  Fair  quantities  of  frozen  salmon 
enter  Java;  the  sources  of  supply  have  been  chiefly  American  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Holland.  However,  with  the  inauguration  of  a  direct  service  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  shippers  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
refrigeration  space  offered  and  to  make  shipments  to  this  market.  Probably 
the  largest  importers  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  fresh  perishable  com- 
modities such  as  frozen  fish,  butter,  and  fresh  fruit  have  been  obtaining  their 
supplies  of  salmon  from  Canada. 

A  good-quality  salmon  is  required.  The  fish  imported  from  Canada  have 
been  frozen  by  the  Ottesen  process;  those  from  Europe  have  also  been  frozen 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  quick-freezing  methods.  The  fish  is  desired,  if  pos- 
sible, without  the  head  and  cleaned,  although  shipments  from  Canada  have 
been  received  round.  This  latter  method  of  shipping  has  its  advantages  in 
those  countries  where  the  whole  fish  is  displayed  as  a  means  of  advertising;  it 
loses  its  value  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  where  there  is  no  such  adver- 
tising.   Sales  are  made  the  whole  year  round.    The  wholesale  price  of  salmon 
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ranges  from  27  to  35  cents  a  pound.  This  price  includes  a  12  per  cent  duty 
and  landing  charges  amounting  to  another  3  per  cent. 

The  main  cold  storage  facilities  in  Java  are  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  who 
import  direct  themselves  and  who  also  have  their  own  retail  shops.  In  addi- 
tion to  selling  retail  through  their  own  stores,  they  also  sell  wholesale  to  a  small 
number  of  local  European  dealers  who  have  limited  cold  storage  space.  The 
cold  storage  facilities  of  this  firm  are  at  the  harbour  in  the  case  of  Soerabaia, 
but  in  Batavia  they  are  located  about  eight  miles  away.  When  a  ship  docks 
with  perishable  goods  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  the  produce  rushed  by 
special  refrigerated  vans  to  their  central  cold  storage  plant.  Sales  and  distribu- 
tion in  Java  are  chiefly  through  this  one  large  European  firm,  although  there  are 
one  or  two  others  of  minor  importance.  Terms  usually  run  from  sight  draft  to 
thirty  days'  credit. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  importing  of  fish  except  that  the  com- 
modity is  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  local  health  authorities. 
The  duty  on  frozen  fish  is  12  per  cent  plus  \  per  cent  statistical  duty  plus  a 
surtax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  total  duty  payable.  There  are  no  special  docu- 
ments required  outside  of  the  ordinary  commercial  invoices,  bills  of  lading, 
insurance  certificates,  etc.  Possibilities  for  developing  the  sale  of  frozen  fish  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  shipping  facilities 
that  are  offered  from  Canada's  West  Coast. 

CANNED  FISH 

(All  values  and  prices  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currenc\-) 

It  is  only  in  canned  fish  such  as  pilchards,  chum  salmon,  and  sardines  for 
native  consumption,  and  in  such  quality  lines  as  lobsters,  sockeye  or  pink 
salmons  for  the  European  and  better-class  Chinese  population  that  Canada 
can  hope  to  compete. 

The  following  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  canned 
fish  entering  Netherlands  India  for  the  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930.  A  consider- 
able quantity  enters  the  Outer  Islands,  including  the  large  island  of  Sumatra, 
as  noted  under  totals. 

Sardine  Imports 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Supplying  Countries 

Gross  Tons  (Metric) 

Values 

in  1,000  Dollars 

Holland  

18 

24 

23 

8 

10 

9 

10 

6 

4 

1 

113 

143 

i46 

66 

79 

"77 

Scandinavia  and  Italy... 

167 

84 

48 

44 

21 

12 

47 

44 

138 

7 

7 

26 

United  States — 

Atlantic  coast  

1,148 

989 

131 

158 

141 

16 

5,021 

8,518 

6,544 

667 

1,107 

764 

86 

269 

278 

10 

32 

30 

Other  countries  

1,293 

1,858 

748 

182 

254 

97 

Total  N.E.  Indies  

7,909 

11,935 

8,056 

1.146 

1,652 

1.031 

Total  Outer  Islands  only 

4,189 

6,231 

3,S82 

609 

855 

489 

Salmon  Imports 

103 

99 

93 

52 

48 

47 

159 

98 

66 

25 

15 

10 

United  States — 

Atlantic  coast  

53 

81 

9 

13 

252 

160 

'  i35 

46 

33 

'  29 

29 

19 

5 

3 

244 

202 

108 

'  39 

32 

19 

Total  N.E.  Indies  

811 

669 

421 

171 

146 

108 

Total  Outer  Islands  only. 

512 

406 

232 

90 

72 

46 
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Fish  (Canned  and  Bottled)  n.o.p. 

1928         1929         1930        1928        1929  1930 


Supplying  Countries  Gross  Tods  (Metric)  Values  in  1.000  Dollars 

Holland   141           188    51  68 

Great  Britain   32             44    7  10   

Canada   46    16   

United  States — 

Atlantic  coast   ....  2S             21   ■  4  3   

Pacific  coast   81  471        ....  12  68 

Japan   9             13    2  3   

Other  countries   89           138    19  41   

Total  X.E.  Indies   426  875        ....  Ill  193 

Total  Outer  Islands  only  151           278    40  70 


The  general  heading  fish  n.o.p.  includes  such  canned  and  bottled  fishery 
products  as  anchovies,  codfish,  herring,  lobsters,  mackerel,  pilchards,  and  other 
canned  or  bottled  fish.  The  market  for  such  fish  lines  as  anchovies,  codfish, 
and  lobsters  is  limited,  consumption  being  confined  to  the  European  population. 
Under  this  heading,  lobster  is  possibly  the  only  line  that  offers  an  outlet  for 
Canadian  packers.  The  demand  for  mackerel  and  pilchards  is  reported  by 
importers  to  have  fallen  considerably  during  the  past  two  years. 

SARDINES 

During  the  past  three  years  sardines  have  occupied  the  foremost  place  both 
in  quantity  and  value  of  imports.  These  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups 
— i.e.  the  better-quality  sardines  in  oil  and  tomato  sauce  imported  from  France, 
Scandinavia,  and  Italy;  and  the  cheaper  grades  from  the  American  Continent. 

There  are  various  brands  of  French  sardines  on  the  market  put  up  in  flat 
half  and  quarter  tins.  The  most  popularly  known  are  Amieux  Freres,  Benoit, 
Gravier  Aine,  Peneau  and  Rodel.  Sales  are  limited  in  the  more  expensive 
grades;  their  chief  consumption  is  among  the  Europeans.  The  lower-priced 
French  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  (Peneau)  find  their  way  mostly  to  Chinese 
eating-houses  and  the  Chinese  working  classes.  Consumption  of  the  latter 
among  the  natives  is  small. 

Small  parcels  have  been  imported  of  recent  years  from  Scandinavia  (Odette, 
Caral)  and  Southern  Europe  (Angoli  Parodi)  to  compete  with  the  lower-priced 
Franch  sardines,  but  imports  have  diminished  steadily,  while  some  lines  have 
met  with  failure. 

The  largest  sales  in  sardines  are  in  the  low-priced  product  put  up  in 
15-ounce  tins  and  known  as  California  sardines.  These  appeal  particularly  to 
the  native  trade.  The  United  States  controls  the  market.  Due  to  its  low  price, 
it  is  hard  to  overcome  the  preference  displayed  for  this  class  of  .sardine. 

In  the  flat  quarter-tins,  imports  from  Canada  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  this  competition,  in  spite  of  which,  however,  both  local  and  Canadian  statis- 
tics show  a  progressive  increase  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Compared  with 
1928,  according  to  Canadian  export  returns,  the  1930  imports  are  about  two 
and  a  half  times  as  large,  while  local  statistics  of  imports  show  an  even  higher 
ratio  Canadian  statistics  show  the  following  exports  of  sardines  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies:  — 

1928         1929  1930 

Cwts   1.452         2.190  3.767 

Dollars   14.210       22,371  37,677 

A  striking  advance  is  reflected  in  imports  from  Japan;  the  quantity 
imported  during  1930  is  more  than  three  times  the  1928  total.  The  drop  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  (Atlantic  Coast)  as  recorded  in  the  local  statis- 
tics is  remarkable;  both  quantity  and  value  for  1930  are  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  what  they  were  in  1928. 
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Prices. — Retail  prices  for  French  sardines  in  oil  per  tin  of  5  ounces  vary 
from  22  to  38  cents,  depending  on  the  quality,  and  from  20  to  34  cents  for  sar- 
dines in  tomato  sauce.  The  cheap  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  put  up  in  quarter- 
tins  retail  at  6  cents.  The  15-ounce  oval  tin  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  retail  at 
from  12  to  10  cents.  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  retail  prices 
since  1929,  although  in  one  or  two  cases  import  houses  have  had  the  advantage 
of  reduced  export  prices  in  supplying  countries. 

Present  average  quotations  c.i.f.  Java  for  the  California  sardine  are 
approximately  $3.30  per  case  of  48  oval  tins  (15  ounces).  Sardines  packed  in 
identical  containers  are  of  late  being  imported  from  Japan;  prices  c.i.f.  Java 
ports  hover  around  $2.60  per  case  of  48  tins  of  15  ounces  net.  For  the  quarter- 
tins,  packed  100  3J-ounce  tins  to  a  case,  the  average  price  delivered  warehouse 
has  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $3.70,  while  wholesale  selling  prices  for 
volume  business  are  about  $4.  It  is  evident  that  importers  are  working  on  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit.  To  be  of  real  interest  to  local  importers,  quotations 
c.i.f.  Java  should  not  be  higher  than  $3  per  case. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  market  in  flat-tinned  sardines  will  ever  assume 
the  same  large  volume  as  the  California  sardines  in  oval  tins,  at  least  as  long 
as  prices  are  in  favour  of  the  latter.  One  case  cf  48  oval  tins  holds  720  ounces 
as  against  375  ounces  for  the  flat  quarter-tins  packed  100  to  a  case.  To  pur- 
chase the  same  weight  of  fish  the  native  has  to  pay  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  for  the  quarter-tins  than  for  the  oval.  The  average  native  wants  quan- 
tity for  his  money;  quality  is  a  secondary  consideration. 


SALMON 

The  market  for  sockeye  or  pink  salmon  is  limited  to  the  European  and 
better-class  Chinese  population.  It  is  only  in  chum  salmon  for  the  native  trade 
that  a  large  turnover  exists. 

Statistics  show  that  up  to  1929,  compared  with  other  canned  fish  lines, 
salmon  has  been  Canada's  chief  export  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  This 
condition  was  reversed,  however,  in  1930,  when  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
salmon  was  less  than  half  that  of  sardines.  This  is  not  apparent  from  local 
statistics,  but  the  following  are  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  returns  for 
the  past  three  years  ended  March  31  covering  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.    For  purposes  of  comparison  sardine  percentages  are  also  given: — 

1928  1929  1930 

Total  canned  fish  exports                                     $111,495  $80,788  $64,049 

Canned  salmon  exports                                           92.805  28,386  17.777 

Canned  sardine  exports                                           14.210  22.371  37.677 

Percentage  salmon                                                     83.2  35.1  27.8 

Percentage  sardines                                                   12.7  27.7  58.8 

The  decline  in  imports  during  1929  and  1930  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
heavy  inroads  made  by  shipments  of  cheap  California  sardines.  As  regards 
imports  from  Canada,  another  reason  is  that  prices  have  been  too  high. 

Prices. — The  retail  price  for  sockeye  salmon  in  1 -pound  talis  is  approxi- 
mately 34  cents  per  tin,  while  chum  salmon  is  sold  retail  at  an  average  price  of 
16  cents.  The  latter  applies  to  both  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  pro- 
duct. 

Quotations  c.i.f.  Java  from  United  States  sources  of  supply  are  averaging 
$3.75  per  case  of  48  1-pound  talis  for  chums,  and  for  these  there  is  little  demand. 


CANNED  FISH  N.O.P. 

Under  this  heading  in  local  statistics  all  other  canned  fish  lines  not  separ- 
ately classified  are  included.  During  the  years  1928  to  1930,  Canada's  share 
in  these  imports  is  not  apparent  from  either  local  or  Canadian  returns.  Ship- 
ments of  canned  pilchards  were  made  from  Canada  to  this  country  during  the 
three  years  ended  March  31,  1930. 
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LOBSTERS 

The  lobster  market  is  decidedly  small  and,  being  a  luxury  line  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Europeans,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  its 
annual  turnover,  and  it  is  equally  hard  to  apportion  countries  of  supply.  The 
most  popularly  known  brands  locally  are  undoubtedly  the  Morton  and  the  Crosse 
&  Blackwell.  These  are  usually  Canadian  lobsters  sold  under  their  own  brands. 
Supplies  from  Japan  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  British  or  American,  but 
are  very  much  cheaper  in  price.  Japanese  lobsters  are  largely  sold  to  the 
Chinese  eating-houses. 

MACKEREL 

This  is  a  canned  fish  line  for  which  the  native  market  offers  but  limited 
prospects  as  compared  with  salmon  or  sardines. 

No  detailed  figures  are  available  either  in  local  statistics  or  in  Canadian 
returns  by  which  importations  of  mackerel  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
may  be  identified.  When  mackerel  for  the  native  trade  was  first  introduced  on 
the  local  market  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  quite  a  brisk  demand  for  this  class 
of  fish.  With  crumbling  prices  for  California  sardines,  which  have  been  as  low 
as  $2.60  c.i.f.  Java  ports  until  not  so  long  ago,  the  interest  in  mackerel  gradu- 
ally sagged.   Available  stocks  are  being  disposed  of  at  distress  prices. 


PILCHARDS 

No  returns  of  pilchards  are  shown  in  local  statistics,  but  Canadian  statistics 
record  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  first  time  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1928.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  exports 
of  pilchards  to  Netherlands  India  as  follows: — 

1928         1929  1930 

Cwts   351        3,505  1,018 

Dollars   4,480       30,031  8,595 

Percentage  of  value  total  canned  fish  exports   4.1  37.2  13.4 

The  popularity  which  pilchards  had  gained  for  themselves  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  fish  was  sold  to  the  native  trade  as  a  cheaper  variety  of 
salmon. 

American  exporters  seem  to  be  able  to  underquote  Canadian  packers  in  the 
market,  but  even  these  lower  prices  do  not  offer  sufficient  inducement  to 
importers  in  competition  with  the  low  prices  quoted  for  the  cheap  sardines. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  sold  for  what  can  be  obtained.  The  fish  sells  retail  at  about 
18  cents  per  tin  of  1-pound  net. 


PACKING  AND  LABELLING 

For  the  various  kinds  of  canned  fishery  products  discussed  above  strong 
wooden  boxes  should  be  used,  and  they  must  be  wirebound  to  avoid  breakage 
and  prevent  pilferage.  Shipments  to  this  part  of  the  world  are  exposed  to  rough 
handling  during  transit. 

The  tin  itself  must  be  attractively  labelled  with  the  chop  or  brand  standing 
out  prominently.  This  applies  especially  to  canned  fish  intended  for  the  native 
market.  A  particular  line  of  canned  fish — in  fact  of  any  article  for  the  native 
trade — is  not  known  so  much  by  the  name  of  the  packer  or  the  manufacturer 
as  it  is  by  a  catchword  or  picture.  Bright  colours  generally  appeal  to  the  native 
eye,  red  being  the  most  popular;  other  desirable  colours  are  bright  yellow  and 
green.  In  the  case  of  sardines  put  up  in  quarter-tins  a  red  wrapper  of  glassine 
paper  has  proved  popular. 
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METHODS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  TERRITORY  ALLOTMENT 

[Jntil  recent  years  canned  fish  products  were  handled  almost  exclusively  by 
old-established  European  importers.  Of  late,  however,  large  Chinese  firms  have 
entered  the  import  trade,  dealing  direct  with  the  foreign  exporter.  Some  of 
these  Chinese  concerns  are  well  organized  and  able  to  offer  active  distribution. 

Closely  connected  with  the  choice  of  an  importer  is  the  question  of  territory 
allotment.  "While  some  of  the  larger  firms  are  in  a  position  to  offer  effective 
distribution  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  others  should 
be  confined  to  a  particular  area.  Tn  other  words,  it  might  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  appoint  more  than  one  representative  for  the  same  article  in  different 
sections  of  the  territory  to  secure  effective  distribution. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  have  one  general  tariff  applying  equally  to 
importations  from  Holland  and  from  all  other  foreign  countries.  The  rate  of 
duty  varies  between  6  and  12  per  cent  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  assessed  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis.  In  addition  there  is  a  statistical  duty  amounting  to  \  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  of  total  duty  charged. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  territory  offers  a  large  market  for  dried, 
smoked,  and  salted  fish,  but  chiefly  dried  fish. 

Imports  of  salted  stockfish,  salted  herring,  and  rolled  herring  in  bulk  totalled 
171,203  kilograms  valued  at  183,455  guilders.  British  Malaya  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  being  credited  with  109,565  kg.  valued  at  146,287  guilders;  other 
sources  include  Holland  with  53,598  kg.  (30,724  guilders)  and  Great  Britain 
with  5,425  kg.  (4,905  guilders) .  Imports  of  salted  and  dried  fish  n.o.p.  in  bulk 
(better  qualities)  amounted  to  8,071,599  kg.  valued  at  3,544,521  guilders. 
Imports  came  almost  entirely  from  British  Malaya— 8,012,139  kg.  (3,499,094 
guilders) ;  other  contributing  countries  were,  in  order  of  importance,  China, 
Hongkong,  Japan,  and  Indo-China.  Imports  of  salted  and  dried  fish  n.o.p. 
(including  only  the  cheapest  kinds  of  dried  fish,  chiefly  caught  around  Singapore 
and  exported  to  Java)  reached  a  total  of  47,319,859  kg.  (11,152,905  guilders). 
British  Malaya  with  47,141,719  kg.  valued  at  11,112,523  guilders  was  again  the 
source  of  supply  for  almost  the  whole  importation,  and  was  followed  respectively 
by  Japan,  China,  and  British  North  Borneo. 

This  office  has  made  several  attempts  to  import  dried  fish  from  British 
Columbia,  but  so  far  without  success.  The  trade  seems  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Hongkong  and  Singapore  firms  who  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
distribute  the  dried  fish  to  the  various  ports  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
It  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  firms.  Competition  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  type  of  fish  being  imported.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  entirely 
Chinese,  in  other  cases  competition  would  be  chiefly  from  Malaya  with  local 
fish,  and  in  still  other  cases  it  would  come  from  Japan  and  the  United  States 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  type  of  dried  fish  in  demand  which  might  offer  some 
opportunity  to-  Canadian  exporters  is  open  split  squid,  herring,  and  dried 
abalone.  The  latter  fish  is  known  locally  as  "  pow  hie."  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  China  and  Japan.  The  imports,  however,  are  small  and  would  probably 
not  exceed  2  tons  a  year  for  the  city  of  Batavia.  Dried  sardines  and  dried 
shrimps  are  also  in  demand.  In  the  case  of  dried  shrimps,  there  is  a  large  local 
supply,  and  competition  would  not  be  possible. 

Local  importers  of  smoked  and  dried  salted  fish  advise  that  quantities  of 
herring  and  salmon  are  brought  in  from  Holland,  but  not  to  any  large  extent. 
They  are  prepared  to  import  these  lines  direct  from  Canada  if  it  is  possible  to 
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find  a  source  of  supply  at  a  competitive  price.  The  only  way  to  secure  an 
entree  into  this  market  is  to  furnish  the  Trade  Commissioner  with  samples, 
which  will  be  distributed  among  the  trade,  with  full  information  as  to  method 
of  packing,  prices,  and  other  details.  Kippered  herring,  smoked  haddock,  and 
bloaters  are  carried  in  stock  by  the  better-class  retail  stores,  but  again  only 
small  quantities  are  imported.  These  fish  are  not  particularly  in  demand  by 
the  Dutch  Europeans,  and  the  English  population  is  small. 

Kippered  herrings  come  split,  lightly  smoked,  and  wrapped  in  cellophane 
paper.  Packing  is  in  small  wooden  boxes  containing  14  pounds.  These  par- 
ticulars apply  also  to  smoked  haddock.  Bloaters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  received 
in  their  natural  condition.  Dry  salted  salmon  comes  packed  in  barrels  of 
approximately  100  pounds,  each  side  of  fish  weighing  about  2  or  3  pounds. 
Imports  of  herring  from  Holland  are  packed  in  kegs  containing  100  to  200  salted 
fish.  They  are  in  brine  water.  There  might  possibly  be  a  sale  for  dry  salted 
herring,  but  importers  must  first  of  all  see  the  fish,  and  if  the  price  is  attractive 
they  might  be  able  to  do  some  business.  Packing  in  strong  barrels  would  be 
preferable.  The  packing  varies  with  the  kind  of  dried  fish.  A  familiar  type  of 
packing  is  in  burlapped  bales. 

The  method  of  sale  is,  as  mentioned  previously,  chiefly  through  the  Chinese 
trade.  Some  of  the  salted  and  smoked  fish,  which  is  handled  by  a  few  European 
firms,  is  distributed  through  the  better-class  grocery  stores,  but  the  largest  sale 
is  in  the  dried  fish  lines,  and  these  are  handled  by  very  small  Chinese  retail 
stores  and  fish  markets. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  importing  of  dried  or  salted  fish  into  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  and  the  tariff  is  10  per  cent  plus  \  statistical  duty  plus 
a  10  per  cent  surtax  on  the  total  duty  paid.  Documentation  is  as  mentioned 
above,  an  ordinary  commercial  invoice  showing  the  c.i.f.  price,  as  it  is  upon 
this  figure  that  the  duty  is  computed. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  a  dried  fish  trade  between  British  Columbia 
and  Java  are  much  brighter  than  formerly.  An  exporter  is  now  able  to  ship 
on  the  same  basis  as  firms  located  near  United  States  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Heretofore  a  Canadian  shipper  Lad  a  high  ocean  freight  rate  to  pay  on  account 
of  the  necessary  transhipment.  In  those  commodities  where  shipment  is  made 
from  Pacific  Coast  States,  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete.  In  those  lines 
of  dried  fish,  however,  which  come  chiefly  from  neighbouring  countries,  the  situa- 
tion is  in  no  way  altered.  Malaya,  Hongkong,  China,  and  Japan  are  all  able 
to  land  dried  fish  in  this  country  which  is  known  to  the  local  trade  and  very 
much  cheaper  than  any  price  that  could  be  quoted  by  a  Canadian  exporter. 

FISH  MEAL 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  provide  a  large  market  for  artificial  fertilizers. 
Java — which  is  probably  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  cane  sugar — 
absorbs  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  its  sugar  estates.  Up  to 
the  present  time  fish  meal  has  not  found  favour  as  a  fertilizer  in  this  country. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  experiments  carried  out  in  the  near  future  by  the  sugar 
research  laboratories  in  Java  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  fish  meal  as 
compared  with  other  types  of  artificial  fertilizers.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
feared  that  fish  meal  will  be  more  expensive  than  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the 
various  similar  artificial  fertilizers  sold  under  different  trade  names.  If  this  is 
true,  there  will  not  be  much  opportunity  of  selling  fish  meal  in  this  market. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  experiments  prove  that  fish  meal  is  cheaper,  either  actu- 
ally in  price  or  because  the  results  derived  from  fish  meal  fertilizer  more  than 
compensate  for  any  extra  cost,  there  should  be  a  great  market  open  to  shippers 
in  British  Columbia.  At  the  present  time  only  very  small  quantities  are  used 
for  chicken  and  cattle  feed.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  product  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
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EGG   MARKET  CONDITIONS   IN   THE   WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  28,  1931. — During  1919  and  1920  many  poultry  farms  were 
stalled  in  England,  particularly  by  ex-servicemen,  but  owing  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  plus  overhead  charges,  a  large  number  of  them  failed.  As 
a  result  there  was  for  some  years  a  falling  off  in  production.  For  the  past  two  or 
three  years  production  has  again  been  increasing;  many  small  holders  are  going 
in  for  poultry  and  eggs  as  a  sideline,  and  they  are  said  to  be  making  money 
despite  the  fact  that  prices  for  eggs  in  April  and  May  this  year  have  been  as 
low  as  ICHd.  (21  cents)  per  dozen.  That  production  is  increasing  is  confirmed 
by  firms  who  sell  day-old  chicks,  and  who  state  that  orders  are  very  good.  The 
present  low  cost  of  feed  is  also  an  encouragement  to  producers.  Dealers  antici- 
pate that  there  may  be  a  seasonal  glut  of  domestic  eggs  in  1932. 

STORAGE 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  over-production,  many  firms  are  not  laying  down 
as  many  eggs  for  storage  purposes  as  in  past  years.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  Danish  eggs  will  be  pickled  this  years  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Surplus  supplies  of  domestic  and  Irish  production  are  put  into  cold  storage 
during  April  and  May,  and  are  brought  on  to  the  market  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember. The  fact  that  last  year  storage  proved  to  be  unprofitable  has  reacted 
unfavourably  on  this  trade,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  not 
considered  good. 

IRISH  SUPPLIES 

There  is  an  excellent  sale  for  supplies  from  the  Irish  Free  State  owing  to 
the  rapid  transportation  facilities  that  are  available,  and  to  the  effect  on  the 
market  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Eggs)  Act,  passed  by  the  Government  of 
that  Dominion  in  1924.  For  years  wholesalers  in  Great  Britain  had  been  urging 
Irish  egg  exporters  to  ship  only  uniform  lots,  and  under  the  above  enactment 
this  has  been  made  compulsory.  It  is  an  offence  to  offer  for  sale  any  soiled, 
stained,  dirty  or  stale  eggs;  a  penalty  of  $50  is  imposed  for  the  first  infringe- 
ment, and  $100  and  imprisonment  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent  offence. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES 

Canadian  eggs  have  not  been  sold  in  the  West  of  England  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  since  1918.  Prior  to  that  time  a  substantial  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  prices  fell,  and  the  market  became  supplied 
with  eggs  from  other  sources  at  prices  that  left  little  or  no  profit  for  the  Cana- 
dian producer.  Canadian  exports  of  eggs,  however,  revived  somewhat  in  1929 
and  1930.  Recent  offers  of  Canadian  eggs  have  caused  one  large  distributor 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  circularize  their  main  offices  pointing  out 
that  Canadian  eggs  could  be  obtained  at  10s.  <$2,43)  per  long  hundred,  and 
that  the  public  were  insisting  more  and  more  on  Empire  supplies. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLIES 

Producers  in  Denmark  are  very  highly  organized  both  as  regards  the  col- 
lection of  supplies  and  the  maintenance  of  prices;  in  England  they  are  unor- 
ganized, and  for  this  reason  are  not  obtaining  the  best  prices. 

In  addition  to  Scandinavian  supplies,  certain  quantities  find  their  way  into 
the  West  of  England  market  from  Holland,  France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  China. 
These  are  not  imported  direct  into  the  West  of  England,  but  are  distributed 
through  other  shipping  centres. 
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Considerable  shipments  of  eggs  from  Russia  are  expected  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  anticipated  they  will  be  of  good  quality  and  will  be  sold  somewhat 
cheaper  than  the  present  ruling  quotations.  Chinese  eggs  of  fair  quality,  well 
graded  and  uniform,  mostly  brown  in  colour,  arrive  in  excellent  marketable 
condition.   They  are  brought  on  to  the  market  from  chilled  storage  as  required. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  dealers  that  eggs  should  not  be  marked 
simply  "  Foreign  "  or  "  Empire,"  but  should  in  every  case  be  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

As  regards  the  immediate  position,  Irish  supplies  are  arriving  in  very  good 
volume,  but  they  will  soon  slacken  off,  and  Danish  will  be  coming  in  in  greater 
quantities.    Danish  at  present  are  around  8s.  9d.  ($2.12)  for  15^  pounds. 

This  past  week  prices  were  as  follows: — 

Per  Long  Hundred  (120) 
s!  d.      s.  d. 

„    English,  National  Mark  (specials)   10  G  to  11  0  ($2.55  to  $2.67) 

English,  National  Mark  (standards  and  mediums)    ..      9  6  to  10  6  (  2.31  to  2.55) 
Irish.  Northern — 

17    lbs   11  0  (2.67) 

15*  lbs   9  9  to  10  0  (  2.37  to  2.43) 

14    lbs   9  3  (  2.25) 

Irish  Free  State — 

Extra  selected  and  selected   8  G  to    9  8  (  2.06  to  2.35) 

Medium   7  6  to    7  9  (  1.82  to  1.88) 

Belgian  (not  many  in  this  market)  15  lbs.  to  16  lbs.      8  0  to    8  3  (  1.94  to  2.00) 

Danish — 

17    lbs   9  0  (2.19) 

15^  lbs   8  8  (  2.10) 

Dutch.  16  lbs   9  4  to    9  6  (  2.27  to  2.31) 

French — 

17  lbs   10  0  (  2.43) 

16  lbs   8  6  to    9  0  (  2.06  to  2.19) 

Polish,  ranging  in  price  from   5  3  to    6  3  (  1.27  to  1.52) 


IMPORT  FIGURES 

Reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  there  are  no 
large  ports  of  entry  for  eggs  in  this  trade  territory,  which  embraces  the  West 
of  England,  South  Wales,  and  the  Midlands.  In  fact,  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  in  their  Weekly  Produce  Notes  do  not  list  any  port  in  this  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  Fishguard,  which  handles  only  Irish  eggs.  They  are  coming 
in  at  the  present  time  at  from  13.000  to  16,000  long  hundreds  per  week. 
Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending  May  9  were  500,000 
long  hundreds  as  compared  with  488,000  during  the  previous  week. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1931,  direct  imports  into  Avon- 
mouth  consisted  of  4,733  great  hundreds  from  Amsterdam,  as  compared  with 
2,130  great  hundreds  from  Amsterdam  and  3,651  from  Australia  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

ENGLISH   DISTRIBUTION   OF  IMPORTED  EGGS 

The  marketing  organization  for  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  highly 
developed.  Two  large  organizations  predominate  in  the  handling  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  supplies,  and  their  activities  range  from  the  purchase  of  eggs 
from  the  original  producer  to  their  sale  to  the  retailer.  They  have  their  own 
buying,  grading  and  selling  branches,  depots  or  subsidiary  connections  located 
at  various  central  points  in  this  country.  One  organization  has,  moreover,  a 
network  of  buying,  grading  and  shipping  depots  throughout  Scandinavia,  par- 
ticularly in  Denmark,  and  they  maintain  depots  and  connections  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania,  and  some  other  Central  and  Western  European  countries, 
as  well  as  in  the  Orient. 

29223— 2i 
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OATMEAL  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  22,  1931-  -A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  sharp  upward 
movement  in  the  price  of  Scotch  oats,  which  immediately  caused  an  advance  in 
Scotch  oatmeal  prices,  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  import  Canadian  meal. 
At  present  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  the  prices,  so  that  if  the  present 
cosi  of  the  home  product  holds,  or  if  it  advances  further,  there  should  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  oatmeal. 

A  great  many  people  in  Scotland  will  of  course  continue  to  buy  the  home 
article  no  matter  what  the  price,  but  there  is  quite  a  large  section  of  the  public 
who  are  influenced  by  price,  anil  as  Canadian  oatmeal  is  of  excellent  quality — 
second  only  perhaps  to  Scottish — it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  quite  a  good 
trade  passing,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  in  the 
daily  diet  of  the  average  working  man  is  becoming  less  year  by  year,  and  that 
in  multitudes  of  families  it  has  disappeared  as  an  article  of  consumption. 
Canadian  prices  are  quite  in  line  with  American,  and  about  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  were  actually  lower. 

The  outlet  for  Canadian  oatmeal  should  continue  until  September  at  least, 
for  the  reason  that  Scotch  oats  are  now  practically  finished,  and  there  will  be 
no  quantity  available  to  keep  the  industry  going  until  the  new  crop  is  har- 
vested. Canadian  millers  may  be  aware  that  Russian  oats  in  good  quantity 
have  been  sent  to  the  various  milling  centres  in  Scotland,  and  these  are  of  a 
type  similar  to  No.  2  Canadian  Western,  so  that  competition  in  the  finished 
product  comes  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  Germany. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour,  as 
the  bakers  here  seem  to  appreciate  the  regularity  of  the  outturn.  During  the 
past  six  months,  however,  British  millers  have  been  able  to  secure  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  trade  than  they  have  ever  done.  This  has  been  caused  primarily 
by  the  arrival  of  Russian  wheat,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  very  cheap 
mixture.  Neither  Canadian  winter  wheat  patents  nor  American  winter  wheat 
patents  are  being  sold  to  any  extent  owing  to  the  high  prices  being  asked  for 
them  as  compared  with  Australian. 

One  important  flour  importing  firm  in  Aberdeen  believes  that  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  both  Canadian  and  American  flours  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bakers  in  the  Northeast  and  North  of  Scotland 
prefer  imported  flour. 

REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1929-30 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
V 

Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada — Continued 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH  IN  1929-30 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1417  (March  28,  1931)  appeared 
the  first  section — continued  in  subsequent  issues — of  a  comprehensive  resume 
of  the  Australian  market  for  fish  products  in  wrhich  the  importations  during 
1929-30,  in  comparison  with  some  previous  years,  are  reviewed.  (Copies  of 
these  issues  may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS  OF  TIMBER 

Few  lines  of  Australian  importations  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year  as 
timber,  for  much  depends  upon  seasonal  conditions,  and  upon  the  monetary 
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situation  and  its  bearing  upon  construction  work.  Steamers  have  superseded 
the  former  extensive  sailing  fleet  engaged  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade,  hence  time 
chartering  is  an  important  factor  in  arranging  cargoes.  Rapidity  of  loading  is 
an  indispensable  factor,  hence  mills  with  large  capacity  output  have  an  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  give  the  essential  despatch.  As  in  other  goods  and  pro- 
ducts, the  importation  of  timber  has  greatly  declined — and  is  continuing  to 
decline — since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1929-30. 

The  Australian  importations  of  timber,  according  to  countries  of  origin, 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  shown  thus:  — 

Country  of  Origin  1928-29  1929-30 

United  Kingdom   £     27,977  £  20,164 

Canada   182.563  411.371 

New  Zealand   484.843  459,095 

India   14,246  2,647 

Other  British  countries   32,893  34,373 

Germany   19,649  25,524 

Japan   198,554  190,738 

Netherlands   21.538  22,023 

Netherlands  East  Indies   9.352  10,878 

Philippine  Islands   61.102  79,219 

Norway   399,584  216,016 

Sweden   325,140  445,400 

United  States   2.364.391  2,001.753 

Other  foreign  countries   47,234  64,659 

£4,189,066  £3,983,860 


AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS   OF   ARTICLES   OF  WOOD 

This  miscellaneous  classification  includes  laths,  pickets,  staves,  plywood, 
split  pulleys,  tool  handles,  doors,  picture  frames,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished. 
Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £14,416  and  mainly  comprised  laths,  ply- 
wood, undressed  staves  and  minor  articles  of  wood.  The  value  of  importations 
from  all  countries  during  1928-29  and  1929-30  are  appended  thus:  — 


1928-29  1929-30 

Architraves,  skirtings,  etc   £    7.336  £  8.420 

Timber,  bent  or  cut  to  shape   5,497  5,154 

Boxwood  and  maplewood   135  51 

Hickory,  undressed   4,729  1,566 

Laths   10.604  21.063 

New  Zealand  white  pine   1,669  8,291 

Pickets,  undressed   97  128 

Plywood,  veneered  or  otherwise   171.218  155.613 

Shingles   7.124  2.202 

Hickory  spokes,  dressed   1,020  661 

Staves,  dressed   30,583  17,537 

Staves,  undressed   10,994  13,225 

Veneers   31,277  22,428 

Broom  stocks   ....  5 

Casks  and  vats   2.774  7,115 

Brushmakers'  woodware   1.819  5,660 

Buckets  and  tubs   79  135 

Clothes  pegs   1.124  529 

Doors,  including  screen   4.405  4.075 

Tool  handles  .  ^   62.244  54.362 

Hubs,  elm   281  230 

Incubators,  brooders,  etc   11.428  10.439 

Last  blocks,  rough   9.938  5.900 

Oars  and  sculls"   4.145  2.398 

Picture  and  room  mouldings   2.675  2.288 

Rims  and  fellows,  hickory  "   831  1,027 

Shafts,  poles  and  bars   22  42 

Shooks   265  510 

Wood  wool   2.304  1.916 

Wood  articles,  n.e.i   217.867  221.242 

Lasts  and  trees   2.070  1.041 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION   OF  FURNITURE 

The  classification  of  furniture  includes  a  wide  range  of  goods,  some  not 
strictly  confined  to  furniture  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  description,  but 
the  importations  in  normal  years  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  chiefly 
of  refrigerators  (for  household  use),  office  equipment  such  as  desks  and  filing 
cabinets,  blind  rollers,  and  sundries  for  household  use. 

In  1929  there  were  821  factories  in  Australia  employing  10,213  operatives, 
and  producing  furniture  to  the  value  of  £5,714,726  from  native  woods  of  excel- 
lent character  as  well  as,  in  the  cheaper  types,  from  imported  timbers. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture 
into  Australia,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the 
appended  table:  — 

Country  of  Origin  1928-29  1929-30 

United  Kingdom   £107,823  £  97,747 

Canada   4.302  1.635 

Other  British  countries   1,773  2.111 

Belgium   1.305  1.904 

China   4.169  3.448 

Czechoslovakia   5.057  3.971 

France   9,089  8,952 

Germany   20.286  12,559 

Italy   484  2.566 

Japan   2.815  4.309 

Poland   2.068  1.689 

Sweden   6,626  5,832 

Switzerland   1.124  947 

United  States   99.345  93.380 

Other  foreign  countries   3,356  2.945 

£269,622  £243,995 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION  OF  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS 

During  1929-30  the  importation  of  pipe  organs  and  parts,  including  metal 
pipes,  was  £31,171  in  comparison  with  £47,182  during  1928-29.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  £19,261,  the  United  States  with  £11,118,  Italy  with 
£405,  and  Germany  with  £387. 

Pipe  organs  are  built  in  Australia,  and  for  these  parts  are  imported. 

The  importation  of  both  pipe  organs  and  small  organs  has  decreased  dur- 
ing 1929-30.  In  1929-30  146  household  and  small  church  organs  valued  at 
£4,386  were  imported,  compared  with  139  of  a  value  of  £4,085  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  main  sources  of  supply  in  1929-30  were:  Canada,  46  (£2,237)  ; 
United  States,  84  (£1,764) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  8  (£145) ;  and  Germany,  5 
(£168). 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATION  OF  PIANOS 

In  1929-30,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  Australian  importation 
of  upright  and  grand  pianos  decreased  by  474  in  number  and  £28,948  in  value. 

The  importations  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  showing  number  of  instru- 
ments and  value  from  each  country,  are  appended:  — 

Australian  Importations  of  Upright  Pianos 


1928-29  1929-30 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

£ 

Xo. 

f 

  348 

19.266 

227 

11.212 

1 

37 

  6 

'235 

o 

S4 

  682 

35.657 

403 

23,599 

United  States  

  68 

3,285 

46 

2,460 

Total  

  1.104 

58.443 

679 

37.292 
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Australian  Importations  of  Grand  Pianos 


1928-29  1929-30 


Country  of  Origin 

No. 

£ 

Xo. 

£ 

  63 

6,928 

68 

5,774 

Germany  

  134 

15,248 

75 

9,126 

United  States  

  7 

1,706 

13 

1,347 

Total  

  206 

24,221 

157 

16.324 

PLAYER -PIANOS  IN  DEMAND  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Australian  importations  of  upright  and  grand  player-pianos  have  shown 
marked  decreases  during  recent  years,  as  shown  thus: — 


1926-  27  13,759  instruments  valued  at   £880.404 

1927-  28  8,446  instruments  valued  at   556,973 

1928-  29  3,822  instruments  valued  at   275,376 

1929-  30  1,352  instruments  valued  at   95,574 


This  fall  in  importations  was  due  to  over-importation  in  previous  years, 
to  the  impending  depression  in  trade,  and  to  the  high  specific  customs  duty  on 
each  instrument,  thus  giving  domestic  manufacturers — some  with  plants  of  con- 
siderable magnitude — a  marked  advantage  over  landed  costs  of  oversea  compet- 
ing lines. 

The  recent  importations  are  shown  thus: — 


Australian  Importations  of  Upright  Player-pianos 


192S 

1-29 

1929-30 

Country  of  Origin 

Xo. 

£ 

Xo. 

£ 

  336 

28.739 

156 

11,806 

  60 

3.727 

26 

2.023 

Germany  

  628 

56,814 

279 

22,867 

  2.761 

•178.462 

868 

55,334 

Total  

  3.790 

268.240 

1.333 

92,438 

Australian  Importations  of  Grand  Player-pianos 


  7 

1.481 

5 

542 

  10 

2.058 

4 

912 

United  States  

  15 

3,597 

10 

1,682 

Total  

  32 

7,136 

19 

3,136 

PIANO  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Imported  parts,  keyboards,  etc.,  are  used  by  Australian  companies  in  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  and  players.  The  total  imports  into  Australia  under 
these  classifications  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  £10,977,  as  against  £17,691  during 
the  previous  year. 

During  1929-30  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  parts  and  accessories  to  the 
value  of  £336;  Canada,  £4,322;  Germany,  £1,035;  and  the  United  States, 
£5,284. 

Piano-player  and  similar  records  were  also  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,393, 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  the  United  States  (£1,111)  and  Germany 
(£225) .   Both  these  lines  of  records  are  also  made  in  Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS   OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  values  of  rubber  footwear  imported  into  Australia  during  the  past  two 
fiscal  years  were  as  follows: — 

1928-29  1929-30 

Goloshes,  sand  shoes,  etc   £33,812  £19,876 

Gum  and  wading  boots   41,539  24,702 

£75,351  £44.578 
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In  goloshes  (rubbers)  and  sand  shoes  Canada  is  credited  with  £13,831, 
the  United  Kingdom  with  £355,  and  the  United  States  with  £4,831.  The  main 
sources  of  supply  for  gum  and  wading  boots  were  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,715), 
Canada  (£11,222),  and  the  United  States  (£11,730). 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  FROM  CANADA 


1928-29 

1929-30 

Inc.  or  Dec 

  £  1,087 

£  4,525 

+  £  3,438 

171 

-  170 

  103 

502 

+  399 

  1,303 

1,642 

+  339 

  31.023 

15.764 

-  15,259 

  1.304 

270 

-  1,034 

Other  rubber  goods   

  6,277 

4,912 

-  1,365 

£41,438 

£27,786 

-£13,652 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  GOODS 

With  the  sources  of  raw  rubber  comparatively  near  at  hand,  combined  with 
high  duties  and  other  importing  charges  on  manufactured  goods,  the  Australian 
rubber  industry  has  made  marked  expansion  in  recent  years.  The  substantial 
progress  made  by  domestic  factories  has  curtailed  the  importation  of  all  lines, 
but  more  particularly  tires,  footwear,  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

The  total  importations  into  Australia  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes  in  1929-30 
were  valued  at  £240,451  as  compared  with  £443,132  in  1928-29,  thus  showing 
a  contraction  of  £202,681.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United 
Kingdom  (£92,667),  France  (£56,451),  the  United  States  (£40,704),  Italy 
(£29,791),  Canada  (£16,034),  Netherlands  (£2,316),  and  Belgium  (£1,390). 

The  imports  in  1929-30  of  crude  rubber,  rubber  waste,  and  masticated, 
powdered  or  reclaimed  rubber  were  valued  at  £843,422  as  compared  with 
£1,361,544  in  1928-29.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  British  Malaya 
(£509,023),  Ceylon  (£197,029),  Netherlands  East  Indies  (£82,337),  United 
States  (£26,092),  Papua  (£17,694),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£6,269). 

The  imports  of  boot  and  apparel  elastic  and  rubber  thread  were  valued  at 
£306,875  as  compared  with  £337,602  in  1928-29.  The  principal  sources  of  supply 
were:  United  Kingdom  (£143,079),  United  States  (£84,446),  Germany  (£44,- 
121),  Austria  (£10,054),  Czechoslovakia  (£7,434),  Canada  (£4,525),  Beldum 
(£3,733),  France  (£3,306),  and  Italy  (£3,132). 

The  total  imports  of  other  rubber  goods  (excluding  rubber  footwear,  tires 
and  tubes,  and  elastics)  into  Australia  in  1929-30  were  valued  at  £293,853.  The 
chief  countries  of  supply  were:  United  Kingdom  (£117,337),  United  States 
(£108,640),  British  Malaya  (£35,655),  Germany  (£14,396),  and  Canada 
(£7,227). 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  OTHER  FOOTWEAR    (NOT  RUBBER) 


1928-29  1929-30 

Leather  boots  and  shoes   £222.245  £198.350 

Slippers,  clogs,  etc   70,079  54.345 

Ladies'  footwear  with  textile  uppers   12.708  6.852 

Other  footwear,'  excluding  rubber-soled   26,951  23,883 

Slipper  forms  and  piece  goods  for  boots   70.132  97.287 

Uppers  and  tops,  soles,  etc   7.696  6,238 


£409.811  £386,955 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  in  1929-30  were: 
United  Kingdom  (£95,689),  Czechoslovakia  (£22,038),  United  States  (£40.306), 
Switzerland  (£30,406),  France  (£4,362),  Germany  (£690),  and  Canada  (£94). 

In  slippers,  footwear  with  textile  uppers,  and  other  footwear  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £47,267;   Switzerland,  £11,804;  Czechoslo- 
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vakia,  £11,168;  the  United  States,  £3,778;  Japan,  £2,952;  France,  £1,378;  and 
Canada,  £917. 

In  slipper  forms  and  piece  goods  for  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  uppers,  tops, 
and  soles,  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  £56,309;  the  United  King- 
dom, £37,564;  Germany,  £4,521;  France,  £1,839;  Switzerland,  £1,702;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  £349. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  so  well  established  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  it  now  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  requirements.  Competition  is 
very  keen;  quite  a  number  of  factories  have  closed  and  others  are  not  working 
to  capacity. 

It  is  claimed  (not  without  cause)  that  the  retail  prices  of  boots  and  shoes 
— in  comparative  qualities  and  styles — are  lower  in  Australia  at  the  present 
time  than  in  any  other  country. 

Excluding  ladies'  high-class  footwear  of  fashion,  and  some  special  lines  of 
men  s  footwear,  the  importations  are  not  likely  to  show  any  marked  expansion. 


AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS  OF  BELTING 


The  appended  comparative  returns  illustrate  the  Australian  imports  of  belt- 
ing during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 


Canvas  and  Composition- 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom . 

Canada   

United  States  .  . 
Leather — ■ 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom 

Germany  

United  States  .  . 
Rubber — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States  .  . 


1928-29 

1929-30 

£78.788 

£60,484 

44,700 

34,311 

647 

1,017 

33.201 

24.969 

£16,042 

£17,384 

9.871 

8.656 

360 

191 

4,755 

8,247 

£10.030 

£10.328 

1.701 

1.469 

2.359 

3,129 

5.525 

5.656 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF   BRITISH  INDIA,  193031 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian] 

Calcutta,  May  6,  1931. — The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  March  31,  1931,  which  amounted  to  Rs. 1,650,000,000,  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1930  of  Rs. 760,000,000  or  31  per  cent,  while  the  total  exports,  including  re- 
exports, fell  by  Rs.920,000,000  (or  29  per  cent)  to  Rs.2,260,000,000.  Exports 
of  Indian  merchandise  fell  by  Rs.900,000,000  or  29  per  cent,  and  re-exports 
bv  Rs. 19,900,000  or  28  per  cent.  The  grand  total  of  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports  amounted  to  Rs. 3 ,900,000,000  as  against  Rs.5,590,000,000  in  the 
previous  twelve-month  period,  a  decrease  of  Rs. 1,690,000,000  or  30  per  cent. 
Imports  of  treasure  on  private  and  Government  account  decreased  by  Rs. 
9,700,000  to  Rs.268,600,000.  Gold  bullion  decreased  by  Rs.l, 700,000  to  Rs. 
61,400,000;  sovereigns  and  other  British  gold  coin  by  Rs.4,600,000  to  Rs. 
69,300,000;  and  other  coin  gold  bv  Rs.  3,400,000  to  Rs.1,700,000.  The  value  of 
silver  imported  increased  by  Rs.500,000  to  Rs.  134,700,000,  while  that  of  cur- 
rency notes  fell  bv  Rs.300,000  to  Rs.l, 500 ,000.  Exports  of  treasure  dropped 
from  Rs.l  1,400,000  to  Rs.40,000,000. 
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IMPORTS   FROM   PRINCIPAL   SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 


The  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  principal  countries  of  the 
British  Empire  for  the  twelve  months  under  review  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  previous  period  was  as  follows: — 

Twelve  Months  April  to  March 

United  Kingdom  

Aden  and  dependencies  

Ceylon  ...>}..• 

Straits  Settlements   (including  Labuan)  

Hongkong  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Mauritius  and  dependencies  (including  Seychelles) 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  

Kenya  Colony  

Canada   

Australia  

Xew  Zealand   .  .... 

Other  British  possessions  


From  foreign  countries  imports  for  1930-31  were  valued  at  Rs.888,187,898 
as  compared  with  Rs. 1,163,354,903  in  the  previous  year,  and  were  derived  mainly 
from  the  following  countries: — 

Twel  ve  Months  April  to  March 

1930-31  1929-30 

Rupees  Rupees 

Germany                                                                  124.146.381  157.920.847 

Java                                                                        103.407,470  136.683,429 

Japan                                                                       145.292.661  235.855,259 

United  States                                                           151.529.633  176.615.164 

Belgium                                                                     46.729.432  67.867.518 

Italy                                                                          45.122.076  67.336.961 

France                                                                       28,955.540  45.723.403 

Total  foreign  countries                                       888.187.898  1.163.354.903 


1929-30 

1930-31 

Rupees 

Rupees 

612,507.686 

5.698.820 

3,151,900 

18.018.013 

13,333,003 

61.653.849 

40,803,316 

7.360.228 

8.667,158 

0.089.733 

4.328,016 

37,642 

182,434 

4.565.061 

3,469.740 

29.815.857 

30,098.132 

19.059,605 

13,281,207 

55.376.413 

24.172.451 

348.925 

341.820 

5.560,146 

5,729.759 

1.244.614,438 

760,066,622 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORTS 


For  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1931,  India  exported  to  Canada 
goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.17,153,519  as  compared  with  Rs.24,006,429  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Her  best  customer  was  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  she 
exported  goods  to  the  value  of  Rs.518,489,004,  while  in  the  previous  year  this 
trade  amounted  to  Rs. 665,564, 756.  Other  large  customers  of  India  within  the 
Empire  were  Ceylon,  Australia,  Mauritius  and  Dependencies,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Aden  and  Dependencies.  Exports  to  Empire  countries  for  the  twelve 
months  under  review  were  valued  at  Rs.861,756,901  as  compared  with  Rs.1,101,- 
959,560  in  1929-30,  and  to  foreign  countries  at  Rs.  1,342,796,585  and  Rs.2.006,- 
095,640  respectively.  Of  the  countries  outside  the  Empire,  India's  best  customers 
were  Japan,  the  United  States,  Germany,  China,  and  France,  each  of  which  in 
the  latest  period  took  Indian  produce  to  the  value  of  over  Rs.  100, 000. 000. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


The  import  trade  of  India  with  Canada  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  Canada  is  not  separately  entered  as  a  country  of 
origin  in  the  statistics  of  India.  While  in  certain  commodities  the  imports  from 
Canada  are  of  considerable  consequence,  due  to  lack  of  direct  steamship  service 
between  Canada  and  India  they  are  to  a  large  extent  shipped  through  United 
States  ports.  As  the  American  port  was  the  last  port  whence  consigned,  many 
Canadian  exports  to  India  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  items  of  Canadian  origin  which  are  shown 
separately  in  the  official  statistics.    These  are  of  interest  to  Canada  generally 
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in  that  they  show  the  trend  of  trade  and  the  great  redistribution  of  sources  of 
supply  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  Canvas  rubber-soled 
boots  and  shoes  until  the  last  fiscal  year  were  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1930,  Canada 
was  credited  with  548,683  pairs  valued  at  Rs.l,044r137  as  against  only  70,187 
pairs  valued  at  Rs.  155,413  in  the  fiscal  year  1931,  and  Japan  with  4,043,733  pairs 
valued  at  Rs.2,942,458  as  against  10,089,253  pairs  valued  at  Rs.16,716,494.  The 
United  States  has  been  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  principally,  as  is  the  case 
with  Canada,  on  a  price  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  certain  changes 
in  the  sales  and  distribution  policy  which  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor 
cars  have  made  within  the  past  year  or  more,  the  Dominion  has  well  maintained 
her  position  as  an  exporter  to  the  Indian  market.  Out  of  a  total  of  12,595 
motor  cars  valued  at  Rs. 12,575,782  imported  in  fiscal  year  1931,  Canada  shipped 
3.250  valued  at  Rs. 5,397, 702.  In  the  previous  year  the  total  was  17,399  cars 
valued  at  Rs.37,585,430,  and  Canada's  share  2,318  cars  valued  at  Rs.4,170,468. 
The  largest  shipper  was  the  United  States  with  5,098  cars  (Rs.l  1,040,723)  and 
9,620  cars  ( Rs. 19,517,626)  in  the  respective  periods.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  2,284  cars  and  3,758  cars.  These  three  countries  held  the  bulk 
of  the  trade. 

IMPORTS  AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  following  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  under  the  main 
headings  of  classification  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1931,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1929-30,  together  with  the  decreases: — 

Twelve  Months  April  to  March 

1929-30  1930-31  Decrease 

Rupees  Rupees 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                        402,599.804  290.922,278  111,677,526 

Raw    materials    and    produce    and  articles 

mainly  manufactured                                       233.032,582  227.731.667  5,300,915 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.  .   ..     1.728,293.794  1,092.074,169  636,219,625 

Living  animals                                                          3,241,974  2.085.548  1,156.426 

Postal  articles  not  specified                                     40.801.187  35.440.858  5,360,329 


Grand  total   2.407,969,341    1.648.254.520  759,714,821 


YUGOSLAV  TRADE  IN  1930 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  23,  1931. — The  trade  statistics  of  Yugoslavia  for  1930  indicate 
that  both  imports  and  exports  suffered  a  considerable  decline  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  was  most  marked  in  the  export  field,  and  was  due  not  only 
to  the  general  economic  depression,  but  to  the  agrarian  nature  of  the  major 
exports  of  the  country.  While  production  generally  maintained  or  exceeded 
former  levels  in  these  lines,  markets  abroad  were  either  non-existent  or  offered 
very  low  prices.  The  lumber  trade  was  very  seriously  injured  by  Russian 
competition,  and  statistics  indicate  greatly  reduced  shipments  to  nearly  all 
countries  concerned  in  the  trade.  Maize,  another  of  the  principal  exports, 
found  practically  no  market,  and,  to  intensify  the  situation,  although  approxi- 
mately 500,347  tons  were  exported,  there  had  been  a  heavy  surplus  (700,000 
tons)  left  over  from  the  previous  year.  The  situation  as  regards  wheat  was 
very  much  the  same,  prices  falling  so  low  as  to  make  export  unprofitable.  The 
livestock  trade  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported,  but  the  increase 
in  value  was  by  no  means  proportionate.    Shipments  of  cement  were  greatly 
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reduced,  except  to  Syria,  where  an  increase  of  181-35  per  cent  was  recorded. 
However,  this  amount  does  not  approach  that  shipped  to  the  leading  con- 
sumer, Egypt,  in  whose  case  a  decrease  occurred  of  26-68  per  cent. 

YUGOSLAV  EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Yugoslavia  for  1930  amounted  to  4,733,233  tons  valued  at 
('). 780-1  million  dinars  ($119,329,760) ,  as  compared  with  5,329,868  tons  valued 
at  7,921-0  million  dinars  ($139,420,160)  in  1929.  This  is  a  decrease  of  596,- 
635  tons  or  12-65  per  cent  in  weight,  and  in  value  of  1,141-5  million  dinars  or 
14-41  per  cent. 

Arranged  according  to  the  Brussels  system  of  classification,  exports  from 
Yugoslavia  for  1930  were:  — 


Million 

Tons 

Dinars 

$  Equivalent 

Live  .animals. .   .  .  '  

98,807 

882-8 

15,537.280 

987,234 

2.480-1 

43.649,760 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactures  . . 

3,498,429 

2,900-2 

51.043,520 

148,752 

516-4 

9,088.640 

1 

0-6 

10,560 

4,733,223 

6,780-1 

119,329,760 

The  figures  for  1929  were: — 

Live  animals  

85.125 

877-1 

15.436,960 

914.641 

2.861-7 

50.365.920 

Raw  materials  and  .semi-manufactures . . 

4.128.526 

3.495-3 

61.517.280 

201,574 

687-3 

12.096.480 

0-2 

0-2 

3,520 

5,329,866-2 

7,921-6 

139.420.160 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  value  for  the  year  exceeded  the 
decrease  in  volume.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  poor  markets  and  low  prices 
obtained  in  marketing  the  Yugoslav  wheat  crop  in  1930,  in  which  a  decrease  of 
61-45  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  registered.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  wood  for  fuel,  timber,  fresh  meat,  cement,  prunes,  hari- 
cot beans,  hemp,  and  oak  sleepers.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  only  satisfac- 
tory group  of  exports  was  that  of  live  animals,  although  even  in  this  case,  the 
increase  in  value  falls  far  behind  the  increase  in  volume.  In  all  the  groups  the 
decrease  in  value  was  greater  than  the  decrease  in  volume. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Yugoslav  exports,  the  leading  countries  of 
destination,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  for  1930: — 

Per  Cent  of 


Million 

$ 

Total 

Tons 

Dinars 

Equivalent 

Trade 

Italy  ..  ..  

  1.736,380 

1.919.3 

33.779.680 

28.3 

  452,073 

1.198.8 

21.098.880 

17.7 

. .  ...  ..  98,845 

790.7 

13.916.320 

11.7 

  448,640 

556.1 

9.787.360 

8.2 

  630.164 

486.8 

8.567.680 

7.2 

  234.065 

409 . 9 

7.214.240 

6.0 

  116,442 

283 . 1 

4.982.560 

4.2 

Roumania  

  135.974 

200.1 

3.521.760 

2.9 

  35.525 

178.5 

3.141.600 

2.6 

Great  Britain  

  58.601 

104.4 

1.837.440 

1.5 

  786.514 

652.4 

11,482,240 

9.7 

4,733.223 

0.780.1 

119,329.760 

Yugoslavia's  principal  exports  were:  timber,  maize,  eggs,  crude  copper, 
wheat,  live  cattle,  fresh  fruit,  live  pigs,  fresh  meat,  cement,  and  oak  sleepers. 
Over  55  per  cent  of  the  timber,  35  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  and  84  per  cent  of  the 
live  cattle  went  to  Italy,  whilst  27-99  per  cent  of  the  maize  went  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  26-76  per  cent  to  Austria.  Germany  imported  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  crude  copper.  Czechoslovakia  took  28-83  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  fol- 
lowed by  Roumania  with  20-27  per  cent.  More  than  82  per  cent  of  the  live 
pigs,  50  per  cent  of  the  fresh  fruit,  and  51-  72  per  cent  of  the  fresh  meat  went  to 
Austria.   Eygpf  imported  19-31  per  cent  of  the  cement. 
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YUGOSLAV  IMPORTS 

The  most  important  imports  into  Yugoslavia  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
textiles,  including  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  cotton  and  wool  yarns,  and  raw 
cotton;  machinery  and  implements;  iron  goods;  electrical  goods;  coal;  untanned 
hides;  and  vehicles.  Of  these,  the  fabrics  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.  England  has  some  share  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  yarns.  Germany  is  the  leading  shipper  of  machinery  and  implements, 
.and  also  of  iron  goods,  electrical  goods,  and  coal.  Italy  leads  in  untanned  hides, 
and  the  United  States  in  vehicles  and  raw  cotton.  In  practically  all  of  these 
commodities  substantial  decreases  may  be  noted  in  the  imports  for  1930.  This 
decline  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  reduced  quantity  and  value  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  country  with  the  accompanying  difficulty  of  obtaining  credits 
abroad,  and  partially  to  the  general  economic  depression,  the  effects  of  which 
are  being  felt  in  Yugoslavia  as  elsewhere. 

LEADING  SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  goods  imported  into  Yugoslavia  during 


1930  were:— 

Million  $ 

Tons  Dinars  Equiv.  Percentage 

Czechoslovakia   119.918  1.225  21.560  17-6 

Germany   272.538  1.221  21,483  17-6 

Austria   141,152  1.171  20,609  16-8 

Italy   119.597  783  13.780  11-2 

England   220.601  412  7.251  5-9 

Hungary   130.052  405  7.128  5-8 

U.S.A   22.175  285  5.016  4-1 

France   37.037  269  4.734  3-9 

Roumania   224.980  223  3.924  3-2 

British  India   19,760  160  2.816  2-3 


The  only  two  countries  whose  exports  to  Yugoslavia  did  not  show  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  1929  were  Germany  and  Roumania.  Moreover,  the  increase 
in  both  cases  was  considerable,  that  for  Germany  being  44-26  per  cent,  and  for 
Roumania  26-91  per  cent,  both  in  weight. 

According  to  the  Yugoslav  official  statistics,  the  imports  of  merchandise  into 
Yugoslavia  in  1930  totalled  1,513,583  tons  valued  at  6,960-1  million  dinars 
($122,497,760),  as  compared  with  1,671,521  tons  valued  at  7,594-8  million  dinars 
($133,668,480)  in  1929— a  decrease  of  157,938  tons  or  9-45  per  cent  in  weight, 
and  634-7  million  dinars  ($11,170,720),  or  8-36  per  cent  in  value. 

According  to  the  grouping  of  goods  by  the  Brussels  classification,  imports 
in  1930  were:— 


Million 

$ 

Tons 

Dinars 

Equivalent 

835-0 

26' 

•7 

469.920 

Foodstuffs   and  drinks  

165,608-0 

580 

•  5 

10,216,800 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufacture-.. 

975.075-0 

1.286 

•8 

22,647.680 

372.065-0 

5,060 

•1 

89.057.760 

0-4 

6- 

•0 

105,600 

1.513,583-4 

6,960' 

1 

122,497,760 

The  figures  for  1929  were: — 

184 

2 

6 

45.760 

Foodstuffs  and  drinks  

217.957 

872! 

.7 

15,359.;>2l) 

Haw  materials  and  semi-manufactures. 

1.040.200 

1,300. 

0 

22,880,000 

413.180 

5,413 

o 

95.272,320 

Precious  metals  

0.3 

6, 

3 

110,880 

1,671,521.3 

7,594 . 

8 

133,668,480 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  indicates  a  fall  in  the  value  of  foodstuffs 
imported  in  1930  of  292-2  million  dinars  ($5,142,720)  or  33-48  per  cent,  How- 
ever, the  decrease  in  terms  of  quantity  or  weight  was  not  so  great,  amounting 
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to  52,349  tons  or  24-01  per  cent.  The  discrepancy  is  apparently  due  to  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products.  In  manufactured  goods  the  decrease  was 
41,115  tons  valued  at  353-1  million  dinars  ($6,214,560),  and  in  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactures  65,125  tons  valued  at  13-2  million  dinars  ($232,320). 
The  only  two  groups  showing  an  increase  were  live  animals  with  651  tons  more 
than  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  354  per  cent,  and  precious  metals  with 
an  increase  of  400  kilos  or  33^  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  twelve  principal  imported  articles,  the 
amount  imported,  the  value  and  the  percentage  they  form  of  the  total  imports:— 

1930 

Million  $ 

Tons  Dinars  Equivalent  Percent 

Cotton  faibrics                                      10,210  648-3  11,410.080  9-31 

Cotton  ytarn                                         13,134  497-8  8,761,280  7-15 

M-achinery   and   implements..    ..         28,962  466-0  8.201,600  6-70 

Iron  goods                                            31,476  342-0  6:019,200  4-91 

Woollen  fabrics                                       2.162  337-4  5,938,240  4-85 

Electrical   goods                                      4.157  201-4  3.544,640  2-89 

Coafl                                                     583,737  198-1  3.486,560  2-85 

Untamned   hides                                     11,636  197-5  3,476,000  2-84 

Vehicles                                               14,781  172-2  3,030.720  2-47 

Raw  ootton                                             8.775  168-8  2.970,880  2-43 

Crude    naphtha                                    149.280  152-8  2.689.280  2-20 

Raw  coffee                                              9.142  132-5  2.332.000  1-90 

The  following  table  shows  those  articles  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase 
as  compared  with  1929,  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  both  weight  and  value, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase: — 

Amount  of  Increase 
Million  $ 
Tons        Dinars      Equivalent  Percent 

Cotton  yam   2.217  16-4  288.640  3-41 

Electrical  goods   1,041  15-0  264.000  8-05 

Untanned   hides   4.194  35-9  631.840  22-22 

Crude  naphtha   44,607  35-7  628,320  30-49 

The  following  covers  those  articles  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  or  weight  imported,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value  and  percentage  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year: — 

Amount  of  Increase     Amount  of  Decrease 
Tons        Percent  %  Percent 

Vehicles   1,818  1-9  33.440  1-09 

Raw  cotton   1,177  16-3  286.880  8-81 

The  table  given  hereunder  illustrates  those  articles  in  which  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  both  weight  and  value,  and  also  gives  the  percentage  of  the 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  1929: — 

Amount  of  Decrease 

Million  $ 

Tons       Dinars  Equivalent  Per  Cent 

Cotton  textiles  ..    ..    ,                                967         59.5  1,047.200  8.41 

Machinerv  and  implements                         2,774       109.2  1,921,920  18.98 

Iron  goods                                                11.672          3.8  66.880  1.10 

Woollen  textiles                                             77         22.4  394.240  6.23 

Coal                                                         80,246         29.1  512,160  12.81 

Raw  coffee  ..  ;                                          594        90.1  1.585,760  40.48 


Canada's  trade  with  Yugoslavia 

In  comparing  the  official  Yugoslav  statistics  for  the  years  1929  and  1930 
with  those  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  appears  that  while 
the  Canadian  figures  show  an  increase  from  $14,744  to  $31,610,  the  Yugoslav 
statistics  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  from  $85,512  to 
$22,238.  In  actual  fact,  neither  figures  are  correct.  Goods  reach  Yugoslavia 
from  Canada  by  somewhat  devious  routes,  as  for  example  through  the  free  port 
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of  Hamburg.  As  a  result,  merchandise  from  Canada  is  often  credited  to  one 
of  the  points  from  which  transhipment  takes  place,  and  similarly  the  Yugoslav 
statistics  credit  the  point  of  transhipment  rather  than  the  country  of  origin. 

EXPORTS  FROM  YUGOSLAVIA  TO  CANADA 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  items  exported  to  Canada  during 
1930,  according  to  the  Yugoslav  official  statistics: — 


Amount 

Dinars 

Equivalent 

Clay  

6,033,600 

1,656,720 

29,158.27 

Felt  hats  

6.860 

258,500 

4,549.60 

116.467 

232,874 

4.098.58 

1.016.000 

203.200 

3,576.32 

Portland  cement  

kilos 

470.300 

164.605 

2,897.05 

Wine  in  bottles  containing  more 

than  12%  alcohol  

kilos 

10,080 

85.000 

1,496.00 

Lumber  

kilos 

22,645 

20,250 

356.40 

Total  

2,627.529 

46.244.51 

EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yugoslav  official  statistics  list  the  following  articles  as  having  been 
imported  from  Canada  during  1930: — 

$ 


Amount 

Dinars 

Equivalent 

54.912 

533.200 

9,384.32 

110,921 

369.200 

6,497.92 

Rubber  articles  

.  .   .  .kilos 

1,073 

61,200 

1,077.12 

Agricultural  machinery   . .    .  .  . 

.  .    .  .kilos 

6,377 

60.000 

1,056.00 

Tanned  leather  (lacquered)    .  . 

.  .   .  .kilos 

251 

48,440 

852.54 

kilos 

3.618 

191,466 

3.369 . 80 

177,152 

1,263,506 

22,237.70 

The  item  "  other  goods  "  includes  small  shipments  of  vegetable  flour,  textiles 
and  clothing,  leather  articles,  ironware,  paper  and  cardboard  articles,  and 
canned  foodstuffs. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  trade  of  Yugoslavia  with  the  United  States  showed  a  decrease  in  1930 
as  compared  with  1929.  The  total  tonnage  imported  into  Yugoslavia  from  the 
United  States  in  1930  was  22,175  metric  tons  valued  at  285,420,263  dinars 
($5,023,396.63),  a  decrease  of  $1,409,842.35,  or  almost  22  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1929.  The  principal  items  of  import  were:  cotton  thread;  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  tires,  and  motor  cycles;  paraffin;  tanning  materials;  harvesters, 
reapers,  and  seed  drills;  maize;  gramaphone  records;  oats;  rubber  goods;  iron 
manufactures;  and  rubber  footwear. 

Among  the  chief  exports  from  Yugoslavia  to  the  United  States  are  chrome 
mineral,  cellulose,  sugar  beets  (dried),  wood  for  building,  Portland  cement, 
plants  used  for  fodder,  and  others;  opium  and  bauxite. 

STATE   MONOPOLIES   IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  exercises  monopolies  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  salt,  tobacco,  petroleum,  matches,  cigarette  paper,  and  saccharine. 
Complete  autonomy  in  the  management  of  the  monopolies  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrative  committee  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  All 
revenues  which  accrue  are  pledged  for  foreign  loans,  and  for  the  payment  of 
State  purchases  abroad.  As  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  these  monopolies 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  may  'be  said  that  the  income  from  the 
monopolies  is  greater  than  that  from  the  customs  revenues  and  the  tolls. 

Tobacco. — The  Monopoly  government  controls  foreign  and  domestic  pur- 
chase of  tobacco,  as  it  does  of  its  manufacture  and  sale,  whether  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  export.    It  controls  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  and  rigidly  super- 
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vises  all  processes,  from  sowing  the  seed  to  marketing  the  crops.  In  order^to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  to  a  recognized  type,  the  management  gives 
tested  tobacco  seed  to  the  producers  free  of  charge.  All  tobacco  is  bought  by  the 
Monopoly  and  produced  by  it  in  its  own  plants.  In  recent  years  exports  have 
been  made  chiefly  to  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  Exports  in  the  years 
1927-1929  were  as  follows: — 

Thousand    Million  $ 
Kilos       Dinars  Equivalent 

11)27    1,479.9         32.1  564,960 

L928    2.800.7       100.5  1,768.800 

1929    3,750.9       157.0  2,763,200 

There  is  a  considerable  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  for  blending  purposes. 

Salt. — The  Monopoly  has  an  exclusive  right  to  manufacture,  import,  and 
sell  salt  wholesale.  It  manufactures  salt  in  its  own  sea-salt  works  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  the  plants  having  a  joint  annual  capacity  of  49  million  kilos. 
Brine  and  rock  salt  are  at  present  imported  from  Turkey  and  Roumania  respect- 
ively. However,  on  the  completion  of  new  sea  salt  works  on  the  Adriatic,  of 
an  estimated  annual  capacity  of  40,000,000  kilos,  there  will  be  no  further  neces- 
sity for  the  importation  of  salt.  In  the  last  four  years,  importations  have  been 
reduced  from  63  per  cent  to  54  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumption. 
Unrefined  salt  is  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  fishing  unions  and  fishery  products 
manufacturers,  and  at  cost  price  where  it  will  assist  domestic  industries. 

Petroleum. — Since  1926  the  import,  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  in  petroleum  has  been  left  to  private  individuals  under  State  control. 
Revenue  is  derived  from  monopoly  duties,  amounting  to  2-3  cents  per  kilo  on 
imports  and  sales.  This  duty  is  charged  either  by  the  customs  at  the  time  of 
import  or  by  financial  supervisory  authorities  at  refineries  when  petroleum  pre- 
pared there  is  sold. 

Domestic  production  in  fiscal  year  1928-29  totalled  14-4  million  kilos  as 
against  12-2  in  1927-28,  and  imports  38-9  million  kilos  as  compared  with  35-9 
in  1927-28. 

Matches. — There  are  five  match  factories  with  a  joint  annual  capacity  of 
approximately  190  million  boxes.  Sales  are  made  through  the  "  Company  for 
the  Sale  of  Matches  founded  in  1928  in  conformity  with  an  agreement  for  a 
State  loan.  This  company  buys  matches  from  the  factories  at  a  fixed  price  and 
pays  the  monopoly  duty  of  0-66  dinar  per  box.  The  company  then  passes  the 
matches  on  to  authorized  wholesalers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  authorized  retailers. 
The  ordinary  Swiss-type  matches  retail  at  a  fixed  price  of  1  dinar  per  box. 
Matches  of  a  finer  kind  may  be  imported  by  the  company  on  payment  of 
customs  and  monopoly  duties,  and  the  company  may  then  fix  its  own  prices. 
Sales  of  matches  in  the  fiscal  years  1928-29  and  1929-30  have  yielded  a  net 
revenue  of  119-6  million  dinars  ($2,104,960)  and  140-2  million  dinars  ($2,467.- 
520)  respectively. 

Cigarette  Paper. — The  Monopoly  management  manufactures  all  but  the 
most  expensive  cigarette  paper  in  its  own  plants.  Private  factories  exist,  but 
these  are  allowed  to  make  only  the  more  expensive  kinds,  to  be  sold  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Monopoly  management.  One  private  plant,  however,  manufactures 
for  the  Monopoly,  and  also  exports  substantial  quantities.  The  sale  in  the  coun- 
try is  carried  out  by  authorized  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  tobacco  products. 
The  net  proceeds  from  the  cigarette  paper  monopoly  in  the  fiscal  years  1928-29 
and  1929-30  were  124-5  million  dinars  ($2,191,200)  and  125-6  million  dinars 
($2,210,560)  respectively. 

Saccharine. — Saccharine  is  imported  with  permission  of  the  Monopoly 
management,  and  customs  and  monopoly  duties  are  charged  on  imports.  There 
has  been  no  importation  in  recent  years,  and,  moreover,  the  management  is  issu- 
ing no  permits  since  it  has  on  hand  large  stocks  confiscated  from  smugglers. 
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DUTCH  POULTRY  AND  EGG  INDUSTRY 

Richard  P.  Bower.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam.  May  21.  1931. — For  many  years  Holland  has  been  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  countries  as  far  as  poultry  raising  and  eggs  are  concerned.  Dutch 
eggs  have  an  excellent  reputation  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  locally.  This 
prominence  is  due  not  only  to  many  years*  experience  in  the  industry,  but  also 
to  the  climate  of  the  country  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  poultry  raising. 
In  addition.  Dutch  poultry  raisers  are  extremely  careful  as  far  as  the  purchasing 
of  poultry  stock  and  feedstuff's  are  concerned. 

Poultry  farms  are  found  all  over  the  Netherlands,  and  practically  all  farm- 
ers are  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  poultry  associations  in  the 
country. 

The  largest  organization  in  this  field  is  the  *  Xederlandsche  Federatie  van 
Bedrijfspluimveehouders'  (Dutch  Federation  of  Associations  of  Commercial 
Poultry  Raisers  I .  This  organization  includes  fourteen  associations  with  a 
total  membership  of  90.000.  Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  organization, 
there  are  eleven  other  associations  with  a  total  membership  of  approximately 
25.000  poultry  raisers. 

The  six  principal  breeds  of  hens  raised  and  maintained  in  Holland  are  in 
their  order  of  importance:  White  Leghorns.  Twentsche  Grijzen.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barnevelders.  White  AYyandottes  and  YVelsumers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  eggs  obtained  annually 
from  these  sorts  of  hens  in  the  "Netherlands : 

Older  than 
Ono  year  old       one  year 

White  Leghorns   140  to  190  135 

Twentsche  Grijzen   130  to  180  130 

Rhode  Island  Reds   130  to  150  120 

Barnevelders   110  to  140  115 

White  Wvandottes   120  to  140  105 

Welsumers   70  to  110  80 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
The  Hague,  points  out  that  the  average  production  of  Dutch  eggs  amounts  to 
approximately  2.000  millions  per  annum.  Of  this  quantity  about  1.100  million 
are  exported,  about  800  million  are  consumed  in  the  country  itself,  and  about 
50  million  are  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
eggs  in  the  Netherlands  is  about  100  eggs  per  annum. 

Exports  are  maintained  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
although  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  are  heavier  during  the  summer  than 
during  the  winter.  Prices  in  summer  are  lower  than  those  in  the  winter 
months  owing  to  the  substantial  feed  which  must  be  given  to  the  hens  in  the 
latter  period. 

The  majority  of  the  poultry  raisers  and  farmers  are  members  of  some 
egg-auction  association,  of  which  there  are  twenty-seven  in  Holland,  having 
a  membership  of  approximately  60.000.  The  eggs  are  sold  on  the  auction  to 
wholesalers,  exporters  and  (sometimes)  direct  to  foreign  importers  who  come 
to  Holland  to  purchase  their  eggs. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  Dutch  eggs  during  the  year  1930 
and  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year. 

Principal  January-March.  1931 

Countries  of  1930  Metric  tons  Value 

Destination                         Metric  tons  $  (.2,205  lbs.)  % 
Fresh  eggs — 

France   ....  ....             59  17,600 

Germany   50.888  13.79o.200       13.094  3.486.000 

Belgium   735  191.600           183  47.600 

Great  Britain   21.260  6.728.000         6.481  1.930.400 

Argentine   3.048  824.400           224  53.200 

Switzerland   ....  ....             53  16.400 

Total   exports   76.073  21.584.400       20.113  5.558.400 
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Exports  of  Eggs  from  Holland — Concluded 


1  rmcipal  January-March,  1931 

Countries  of                                        1930  Metric  tons  Value 

Destination                          Metric  tons  $  (2,205  lbs.)  $ 
Cold  storage  eggs — 

Germany   3.423  1,130,400  196  61  900 

Great  Britain   3,081  1.048.000  124  36  800 

Total  exports   6,595  2,208.800  320  98^000 

Preserved  eggs — 

Germany   918  266.000  155  37.200 

Great   Britain   1.354  435.600  385  108,400 

Total  exports   2.285  705,200  547  147,600 

Other  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs — 

Germany   359  136,000  108  32.800 

Belgium   15  7,600    .... 

Switzerland   39  18.400  13  4,800 

Total  exports   442  176.800  130  40.800 


DUTCH  IMPORTS 

Fresh  eggs — 

Belgium   572  151.200     

Poland,  Danzig   181  40,400*     

Total  imports   774  201,600  36  10,400 

Cold  storage  eggs — 

Unknown   9  3,200     

Preserved  eggs — 

Belgium   96  28,800     

Poland,  Danzig   18  5.200     

Total  imports   118  35,200     

Frozen  eggs,  frozen  egg  yolks,  frozen  whites  of  eggs — 

Great  Britain  .. .  670  205,600  50  14.400 

China   659  206,000  99  28.400 

Total  imports   1.350  418.400  153  44,000 

Other  egg  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs — ■ 

Germany   138  47.600  56  13.600 

Belgium   159      "       56.000  48  13.200 

China   861  351.200  343  107.600 

Total  imports   1,185  467.600  453  136.800 


CZECHOSLOVAKS  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CENSUS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  16,  1931. — The  Czechoslovakian  motor  vehicle  census 
taken  in  February,  1930,  showed  that  in  that  month  there  were  100,474  power- 
propelled  vehicles  in  the  Republic,  comprising  the  following  vehicles:  passenger 
automobiles  and  cycle  cars,  41,020;  omnibuses,  2,579;  trucks,  17,319;  delivery 
wagons,  1,706;  tractors,  4,269;  ambulances,  226;  street-cleaning  vehicles,  202; 
fire-fighting  vehicles,  317;  other  vehicles,  305;  motor  bicycles,  32,531.  The  total 
is  equivalent  to  one  motor  vehicle  to  every  145  inhabitants  of  the  Republic. 

Passenger  automobiles  numbered  41,020,  and  of  these  two-thirds  were  the 
products  of  Czechoslovakian  manufacturers.  The  numbers  according  to  the 
different  countries  of  origin  were:  Czechoslovakia,  27,247;  United  States,  4,508; 
Italy,  3,025;  France,  2,917;  Germany,  1,789;  Austria,  1,126;  Great  Britain. 
164;  and  Belgium,  154. 

The  number  of  United  States  passenger  automobiles  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years  at  the  rate  of  around  1,000  vehicles  a  year.  In  addition  to  pas- 
senger automibiles,  United  States  makes  were  represented  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
February,  1930,  by  255  omnibuses,  3,394  trucks,  382  delivery  wagons,  3,453 
tractors,  73  other  vehicles,  and  5,230  motor  bicycles. 

The  principal  makes  of  passenger  automobiles  and  trucks  represented  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  February,  1930,  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table:— 
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Make  of  Vehicle  Country  of  Origin 

Praga  Czechoslovakia  

Tatra  Czechoslovakia  

Skoda-Laurin  and  Klement ..  Czechoslovakia  

Fiat  Italy  .  

Walter  Czechoslovakia  

"Z"  Czechoslovakia  

Ford  United  States  

Renault  France  

Steyr  Austria  

Studebaker  United  States  

Opel  Germany  

Citroen  France  

Chrysler  United  States  

Overland  United  States  

Chevrolet  United  States  

Buick  United  States  

Mathis  Fiance  

Austro-Daimler  Austria  

Essex  United  States  

Nash  United  States  

Peugeot  France  

Wanderer  Germany  

Mercedes-Benz  Germany  

Salmson  France  

Mercedes-Daimler  Germany  

Minerva  Belgium  

Hupmobile  United  States  

Hanomag  Germany  

Oldsmobile  United  States  

Packard  United  States  


No.  of 

Passenger 

No.  of 

Automobiles 

Trucks 

.     1 0,847 

5,720 

7.572 

1,104 

5.251 

3.607 

2,779 

463 

1,542 

206 

1,482 

114 

753 

1.369 

724 

132 

643 

211 

604 

18 

535 

187 

481 

51 

478 

6 

449 

36 

399 

1,699 

337 

3 

332 

7 

311 

70 

232 

3 

230 

197 

"ii 

184 

3 

170 

40 

117 

1 

114 

70 

113 

18 

111 

3 

107 

4 

104 

1 

103 

o 

In  addition  to  passenger  automobiles  and  trucks,  the  Ford  Company  was 
also  represented  by  172  delivery  wagons,  43  omnibuses,  26  other  vehicles  and 
2,843  tractors.  The  Chevrolet  Company  was  also  represented  by  193  omnibuses, 
160  delivery  wagons,  and  32  other  vehicles. 


MEXICAN  MARKET  FOR   FISH   AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  28,  1931. — The  Mexican  people  are  not  large  consumers 
of  fish  products  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Latin- American  countries. 
As  a  general  rule  fish  is  regarded  by  the  native  Indians  (who  form  probably 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  population)  as  somewhat  of  a  luxury  to  be 
indulged  in  on  only  rare  occasions.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  situation. 
The  Indian  changes  his  habits  and  customs  of  living  very  slowly;  indeed,  the 
basic  foodstuffs  of  the  country  are  to-day  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  in 
pre-conquest  times.  The  population  still  consumes  daily  the  cornmeal  cake, 
chili,  and  other  foodstuffs  which  were  the  food  of  his  Aztec  and  Maya  predeces- 
sors, even  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  the  Mexican  population  is  concentrated  on  the 
Central  Plateau,  where  there  are  no  large  rivers  or  lakes  capable  of  supplying 
fish  in  quantities;  thus  the  only  real  source  of  fish  has  been  the  sea,  which  is, 
in  Mexico,  invariably  in  the  hot  country.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
prior  to  the  construction  of  railways  prevented  fish  being  brought  to  the  main 
centres  of  population  in  an  edible  condition,  and  the  same  transport  difficulties 
prevented  foreign  dried  and  canned  fish  being  available  except  at  high  prices. 

This  situation  naturally  is  changing  as  facilities  of  communication  become 
greater;  the  fact,  however,  still  remains  that  the  consumption  of  fish  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  anticipated  for  a  population  of  some  15,000,000  persons. 

Neither  have  general  customs  in  connection  with  religious  observances 
imposed  upon  the  country  the  necessity  of  eating  fish  on  the  usual  fast  days  to 
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the  extent  that  is  customary  in  many  other  countries.  Although  the  popula- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  not  customary  to  eat  fish  on 
Fridays,  except  during  the  Lenten  season.  During  three  days  in  Holy  Week 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  it  is  considered  necessary  to  eat  fish,  although  eggs  are 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute,  and  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  young 
children  and  invalids. 

A  further  factor  is  the  cost  of  fish  as  compared  with  the  more  common 
articles  of  food.  Thus,  an  average,  price  for  fresh  fish  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  30  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound,  and  this  compared  with  the  average 
wage  of  $1  Canadian  currency  per  day,  places  such  products  distinctly  in  the 
luxury  class. 

STATISTICS 

No  statistics  are  obtainable  in  Mexico  which  would  provide  a  guide  to  the 
total  consumption  of  fish  in  the  country;  the  only  official  statistics  include  fresh 
fish  with  fresh  meats,  smoked  and  dried  fish  with  meats  of  the  same  character, 
and  canned  fish  under  the  general  heading  of  canned  products. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

The  following  statement,  however,  gives  the  principal  exports  of  fish  and 
fish  products  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1929:  — 

Fresh  fish  other  than  salmon  

Shellfish,  not  canned  

Salmon,  salted,  smoked  or  dry  cured  

Cod,  salted,  smoked  or  dry  cured  

Herring,  salted,  smoked  or  dry  cured  

Other  fish,  salted,  smoked  or  dry  cured  

Canned  salmon  

Sardines,  canned  

Shellfish,  canned  

Other  canned  fish  

Total  

The  following  additional  statement  gives  the  exports  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  for  the  fiscal  years  (ending  March  31)  1929  and  1930: — 


Lbs. 

$ 

63.312 

10.270 

70,609 

18.751 

2.466 

641 

613.700 

96.815 

32.743 

3.643 

18,240 

2,947 

243.765 

30.524 

2.625.378 

189.192 

322.356 

61.129 

428.458 

37.235 

454,589 

1929 

1930 

5.670 

1.018 

$ 

60,065 

11.276 

9.470 

9.460 

82.255 

78.501 

Total  

15.140 

10.47S 

$ 

142,320 

89.777 

The  total  imports  of  fish  products  into  Mexico  may  be  estimated  at  from 
$800,000  to  $1,000,000. 

In  general  the  types  of  fish  consumed  in  Mexico  may  be  divided  into  three 
different  classes — i.e.  fresh,  smoked  and  dried,  and  canned. 


FRESH  FISH 


Practically  the  whole  of  the  fresh  fish  consumed  in  Mexico  is  obtained 
within  the  country  itself.  The  only  important  exception  is  at  border  points, 
where  small  quantities  may  be  imported  from  neighbouring  countries.  These 
border  points  are  so  close  to  foreign  sources  of  supply  that  the  saving  in  freight 
more  than  compensates  for  the  customs  duty  imposed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Small  quantities  of  fresh  salmon  are,  however,  imported  into  Mexico  City 
and  other  large  towns;  this  comes  from  Sacramento  in  refrigerator  cars  as  far 
as  the  border,  after  which  it  is  carried  in  ice  to  the  point  of  consumption. 
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Owing  to  the  small  quantities  imported  the  cost  is  so  great  that  the  business 
shows  no  prospect  whatever  of  being  developed  on  a  large  scale;  in  fact,  salmon 
which  costs  25  cents  a  pound  at  point  of  origin  is  worth  about  $1  per  pound 
when  delivered  in  Mexico  City. 

The  principal  varieties  of  fish  obtainable  in  Mexico  are  the  huachinango 
(which  is  a  variety  of  red  mullet),  the  robalo  (a  local  fish  which  is  said  to  be 
allied  to  the  haddock),  the  mackerel,  and  the  pampano  (similar  to  that  found 
in  Florida).  Other  varieties  such  as  trout,  whitebait,  shrimps,  crabs,  lobsters, 
turtles,  and  even  the  octopus  are  also  obtainable  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  for  these  varieties  of  fresh  fish  are  Tampico 
and  Alvarado,  both  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  business  has  not  been  developed  on 
a  substantial  scale;  in  fact,  the  only  organization  at  Tampico  is  in  the  hands 
of  Japanese  fishermen,  who  are  said  to  employ  not  more  than  three  small  vessels 
in  the  industry.  The  industry  at  Alvarado  is  conducted  on  a  still  smaller  scale. 
The  fishermen  are  organized  into  a  trades  union,  and  sell  their  product  in  con- 
junction to  some  eight  or  ten  contractors  who  in  turn  distribute  it  to  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  country.  In  these  cities  fish  is  usually  sold  in  the  open 
markets  at  prices  which  vary  from  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  Canadian  cur- 
rency per  pound  upwards,  in  accordance  with  the  supply  of  the  various  kinds 
in  demand. 

It  is  expected  in  the  near  future  that  further  developments  will  take  place 
in  the  fresh  fish  industry,  as  the  port  of  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  now 
readily  accesible  to  Mexico  City  by  motor  transport,  and  it  is  intended  to  obtain 
additional  supplies  from  this  source  as  soon  as  arrangements  to  that  effect  can 
be  made.  This  organization  will  also  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Small 
quantities  of  fish  are  also  sent  to  interior  points  from  the  port  of  Manzanillo 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  this  business  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  customs  duty  upon  fresh  fish  is  7  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  which  is 
equal  to  1*6  cent  Canadian  currency  per  pound. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,   PICKLED  AND  SALT  FISH 

Very  small  quantities  of  smoked  salmon  are  shipped  to  Mexico  from  the 
United  States.  Dried,  salt  and  pickled  herring  are  received  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  small  quantities  of  other  similar  fish  are  imported  from 
time  to  time.  These  as  a  general  rule  are  not  consumed  by  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation, but  are  required  only  as  luxuries  by  foreign  residents  who  wish  to  obtain 
the  foodstuffs  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  imports  of  fish  of  this  character  consists  of 
salt  cod;  this  is  the  only  commodity  in  which  it  could  be  expected  that  Cana- 
dian firms  would  be  interested.  It  is  consumed  probably  to  a  greater  extent  by 
the  Mexican  peon  than  any  other  sort  of  dried  or  salt  fish,  and  is  a  favourite 
with  them  on  the  various  fast  days  which  are  observed  in  connection  with  reli- 
gious observances. 

The  best  dried  cod  is  reported  to  come  from  Spain,  but  this  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  luxury;  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports  are  from  the  United 
States  and  Norway. 

No  statistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  actual  consumption  of  this  product, 
but  it  would  appear  that  a  fair  average  figure  would  be  from  350  to  400  tons 
per  annum. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  the  total  supplies  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  two  companies  in  San  Francisco  being  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  the  trade;  the  fish  is  usually  cut  into  pieces,  the  bones  being  removed  prior 
to  shipment.  Packing  is  in  wooden  boxes  containing  40  pounds  net.  Norwegian 
codfish  is  usually  shipped  whole,  only  the  head,  tail,  and  entrails  being  removed; 
packing  is  in  boxes  of  50  and  100  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  each  fish  is 
from  4^  to  7  pounds. 
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Norwegian  packers  have  also  offered  boneless  codfish  similar  to  that  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States.  This  is  considered  by  consumers  to  be  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour  than  the  American  article,  as  it  is  not  so  dry  and  contains  less 
salt;  at  the  same  time  it  is  higher  in  price,  and  for  this  reason  no  demand  has 
been  secured  for  it.  A  further  disadvantage  is  that  this  fish  has  to  be  packed 
in  binplate  containers,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  during  the  ocean 
voyage,  and  this  involves  a  higher  classification  in  the  customs  tariff,  which  of 
itself  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  importation. 

Prices  of  American  boneless  codfish,  packed  as  indicated  above,  are  about 
14  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound  f.o.b.  San  Francisco.  For  whole  fish, 
prepared  in  the  Norwegian  manner,  quotations  are  about  11  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  but  practically  no  sales  take  place  at  this  figure.  Terms 
of  payment  are  usually  cash  against  documents  in  Mexico  City. 

Prices  of  Norwegian  whole  codfish  are  about  $12  per  box  of  45  kilos  (TOO 
pounds),  or  12  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Mexican  ports,  including  consular  fees. 
Terms  of  payment  are  also  cash  against  documents  in  Mexico  City. 

Investigation  was  made  in  1930  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  Canada 
securing  a  portion  of  the  trade,  but  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  price  of  the  Norwegian  product  was  lower  than 
that  at  which  Canadian  exporters  could  afford  to  sell;  and  further,  that  the 
special  requirements  of  the  Mexican  market  (such  as  the  white  nape)  were  a 
further  handicap.  In  general,  the  delivered  cost  of  the  Canadian  fish  appeared 
to  work  out  at  about  $1  per  100  pounds  more  than  that  from  Norway.  That 
situation  still  obtains. 

The  duty  upon  dried,  etc.,  fish  entering  Mexico  is  as  follows:  dried  cod- 
fish, salt  or  smoked  without  bones,  35  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  7-9  cents 
Canadian  currency  per  pound;  ditto  with  bones,  25  centavos  per  legal  kilo, 
equal  to  5-6  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound. 

CANNED  FISH 

All  varieties  of  canned  fish  are  imported  into  Mexico,  but  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  trade  consists  of  salmon  and  sardines;  the  business  in  other  varie- 
ties is  negligible. 

Salmon. — With  regard  to  canned  salmon,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  have 
until  recently  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  statistics  given  above,  Canada  has  done  a  highly  satisfactory  trade,  a 
number  of  the  leading  exporters  being  adequately  represented  in  the  country. 

The  principal  demand  has  been  for  pinks,  although  red  salmon  and  sockeye 
are  required  in  limited  quantities  for  the  luxury  trade.  There  is  no  demand 
whatever  for  chums,  although  it  is  reported  that  a  quantity  enters  from  time 
to  time  mislabelled  as  pinks. 

The  substantial  demand  for  canned  salmon  from  Canada  and  United  States 
sources  received  a  setback  some  two  years  ago,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  shown 
any  signs  of  recovering.  At  that  time  two  canning  factories  were  established 
in  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  These  factories  are  canning  a 
fish  locally  known  as  the  "  yellowtail,"  and  it  is  packed  in  cans  which  have  the 
same  appearance  in  all  respects  as  the  Canadian  "  1-pound  tall."  In  addition, 
the  labels  on  the  cans  are  an  exact  imitation  of  those  in  universal  use  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  even  to  the  picture  of  the  salmon  itself.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  label  is  that  the  word  "  salmon  "  itself  does  not  appear. 

Protected  by  a  duty  equal  to  8  cents  per  pound,  this  imitation  salmon  has 
secured  control  of  the  Mexican  market  except  for  the  very  limited  high-grade 
trades  in  reds  and  sockeyes.  As  a  result,  agents  report  that  the  foreign  canned 
salmon  business  is  absolutely  dead,  and  importers  state  that  they  have  eeased 
to  place  orders  abroad  until  the  situation  rights  itself. 
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With  regard  to  prices,  a  careful  check  shows  that  pinks,  which  can  be 
delivered  at  border  points  at  $5  per  case,  would  cost,  delivered  in  Mexico  City, 
about  $22  Mexican  currency,  whereas  the  imitation  canned  salmon  from  Lower 
California  is  selling  at  from  $1G.50  to  $18.50  Mexican  currency  per  case  delivered 
in  Mexico  City. 

Thus  while  Canadian  canned  salmon  was  popular  in  the  past  and  had 
secured  an  increasing  share  of  the  trade,  there  appears  to  be  little  possibility 
of  business  in  the  near  future.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  due  course  the 
public  will  discover  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  genuine  salmon  over  the 
imitation  which  they  are  at  present  buying,  and  will  then  once  more  turn  to 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  In  view,  however,  of  the  heavy  rate  of  duty,  this 
appears  to  be  doubtful. 

For  this  reason,  the  situation  is  extremely  discouraging:  the  only  canned 
salmon  which  can  be  expected  to  enter  Mexico  for  some  considerable  time  is  red 
and  sockeye  for  the  extremely  limited  luxury  trade. 

Sardines. — The  sardine  represents  one  of  the  most  popular  fish  foods  con- 
sumed in  Mexico.  Every  variety  is  imported.  For  the  high-class  trade  the 
French  sardine  is  preferred,  the  Rodel  brands  being  most  popular;  next  come 
a  number  of  brands  imported  from  Spain;  these  are  of  very  high  quality,  and 
although  a  little  cheaper  in  price,  compare  quite  favourably  with  the  French 
product  except  in  the  opinion  of  the  epicure.  Other  sardines  required  for  the 
high-class  trade  come  from  Norway  and  Portugal. 

Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  sardines 
are  required  for  consumption  by  the  ordinary  peon.  For  this  a  cheaper  product 
is  required,  and  these  are  obtained  largely  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  peculiar  feature  about  the  demand  for  sardines  is  that  varieties  winch 
command  a  ready  sale  in  certain  areas  of  the  country  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
all  in  other  sections.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  Indian  judges  the 
cans  rather  by  their  outer  appearance  than  by  their  contents.  A  brand  which 
has  once  been  established  will  command  a  more  or  less  permanent  sale,  and 
new  brands  intended  to  compete  with  it  will  frequently  be  quite  unsaleable. 
This  prejudice  extends  even  to  the  method  of  sealing  the  cans.  An  importer 
states  that  on  the  Central  Plateau  it  is  necessary  that  all  cans  should  be 
soldered;  mechanical  sealing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  quite  acceptable 
in  the  North  and  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  demand  for  the  sardine  of  low  grade  appears  to  be  fairly  equally 
divided  between  a  cheap  Spanish  sardine,  the  large  California  sardine,  and 
(more  especially  in  the  north)  the  Canadian  sardine.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
California  sardine  packed  in  large  oval  tins  sells  at  the  lowest  price,  but  this 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  variety  is  fundamentally  the  by- 
product of  an  allied  industry  and  is  not  sold  on  the  basis  of  economic  value. 

In  view  of  the  position  which  Canada  has  secured  in  the  Mexican  market, 
it  would  appear  that  the  exporters  of  sardines  in  the  Dominion  require  no  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  development  of  their  trade.  Reports  indicate  that 
quality,  method  of  packing,  and  prices  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  duty  upon  sardines  entering  Mexico  is  35  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal 
to  7-9  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound. 

Other  Canned  Fish. — Canned  lobster  is  imported  to  a  small  extent,  but  it 
is  distinctly  in  the  luxury  class,  and  it  is  stated  that  two  or  three  hundred  cases 
represent  the  total  consumption  for  a  year.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  canned 
lobsters  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  demand  for  canned  crab  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  lobsters;  the 
business  is  divided  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan,  the  product  of  the  latter 
country  probably  having  the  larger  sale.  Kippered  herrings,  bloaters,  etc.,  are 
imported  from  Great  Britain  on  a  very  small  scale. 
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Other  varieties  of  canned  fish  are  oysters,  clams,  tunny  fish,  caviar, 
anchovies,  shrimps,  and  various  fish  pastes.  These,  however,  are  in  very  small 
demand,  and  in  fact  command  such  high  prices  that  they  are  only  purchased 
by  Lhe  most  prosperous  classes.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  Canada  could 
attempt  to  compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 

OTHER  FISH  PRODUCTS 

There  is  no  demand  for  fish  meal  in  Mexico.  Fish  oil  is  imported  to  a 
small  extent  for  use  in  soap  factories,  and  a  substantial  quantity — probably 
from  500  to  1,000  tons  per  annum — of  hardened  whale  oil  is  imported  for  use 
in  Lhe  manufacture  of  compound  lard  and  butter  substitutes.  This  comes  from 
Norway,  and  approximate  quotations  are  £36  per  ton  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz;  it  should 
be  snow-white  in  colour,  and  should  have  a  melting  point  of  52°  C.  (equal  to 
116°  F.).  Recent  investigations  show  that  Canada  is  not  at  present  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  hardened  pilchard  oil  wTould  form 
an  efficient  substitute,  and  it  is  understood  that  experiments  are  now  being  con- 
ducted with  the  object  of  producing  an  article  satisfactory  to  the  Mexican 
market. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  best  means  of  representation  for  fish  products  in  Mexico  is  through 
manufacturers'  agents,  who  work  on  commission — usually  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  These  agents  call  upon  importers  and  wholesalers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  the 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  has,  however,  been  found  practicable 
in  some  instances  to  secure  representation  through  direct  importers,  but  this  is 
less  usual.  Terms  of  payment  may  be  cash  against  documents,  or  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days,  this  being  a  subject  of  negotiation  in  each  individual  case;  irre- 
vocable letters  of  credit  are  becoming  more  and  more  unusual. 

ROUTES 

There  is  at  present  no  direct  steamship  communication  between  Canada 
and  Mexico.  For  shipment  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  it  is  customary  to  send 
consignments  by  rail  to  New  York,  whence  they  are  forwarded  to  Vera  Cruz  or 
Tampico  by  water.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  shipments  may  be  made  to  Man- 
zanillo,  from  which  port  there  is  direct  rail  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
republic.  Shipments  may  also  be  made  from  the  Pacific  ports  to  the  Gulf  Coast, 
and  this  is  generally  preferable,  as  Manzanillo  is  becoming  of  decreasing  import- 
ance. 

There  is  also  direct  rail  connection  between  all  parts  of  Canada  and  Mexico; 
it  has  been  found  that  certain  fish  products  can  be  sent  by  all-rail  route,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  expense  as  compared  with  the  water  route.  Generally,  the 
border  point  of  entry  is  Nuevo  Laredo  (opposite  Laredo,  Texas),  although  in 
some  cases  Ciudad  Juarez  (opposite  El  Paso,  Texas)  is  preferred. 

CUBA'S  LUMBER  REQUIREMENTS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  23,  1931. — In  normal  times  Cuba  is  a  good  market  for  lumber 
because,  while  good  timber  is  grown  in  the  island,  it  is  expensive  and  is  prac- 
tically all  hardwood.  During  the  present  period  of  depression,  however,  only 
the  cheapest  of  lumber  has  any  sale.  The  Havana  market  consumes  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  island's  imports;  the  balance  is  divided  between  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Matanzas,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Manzanillo, 
in  all  of  which  cities  the  lumber  import  trade  is  represented. 

For  all  purposes  it  is  estimated  that  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  are  used  in  this  republic  in  a  normal  year.  The  following  are  the 
Cuban  Government's  statistics  for  calendar  year  1930:  — 
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Undressed  pine  lumber — -  Cubic  Feet  Value 

United  States   75.649.909  $1,643,393 

Canada   1.848.378  36.939 

British  Antilles   6.278.916  23.002 

Colombia   326.838  7.860 

United  Kingdom   437,734  11.481 

Russia   3.421.170  98.589 

Kg. 

Wood  in  timber  sections— United  States   8.455.602  186.289 

Cubic  Feet 

Lumber  for  naval  construction — United  States  ..   ..  217.377  12,343 

Undressed  lumber  for  floors  and  ceilings —  Kg. 

United  States   5.538.863  172.552 

Canada   307.217  8.600 

United  Kingdom   84,842  3.680 

Wooden  crates  for  fruit,  etc— United  States   .  .    .  .  13.035.444  573.562 


YELLOW  PINE 

Long-  and  short-leaf  yellow  pine  command  the  lion's  share  of  the  market. 
Boards  are  mostly  short-leaf,  and  scantlings  mostly  long-leaf,  although  some 
of  each  is  imported.  Boards  are  usually  (in  inches)  1  by  6,  1  by  10,  and  1  by  12. 
Lengths  are  10  feet  and  20  feet.  Scantling  is  mostly  from  2  by  2  to  6  by  6  inches, 
There  is  also  some  long-  and  short-leaf  timber  of  size  6  by  6  inches  and  over, 
but  very  little  over  12  by  12  inches.  Prices  are  very  low.  For  example,  for 
8-inch  and  10-inch  boards,  selected  No.  2  short-leaf  yellow  pine,  $26  per  M 
c.i.f.  Havana  is  being  quoted. 

GRADES  OF  YELLOW  PINE 

In  boards  there  are  two  grades:  viz.  No.  2  common  and  selected  No.  2 
common.  In  scantlings  there  are  also  two  grades:  No.  2  common  and  square 
and  round.  These  grades  make  up  95  per  cent  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  only  very 
occasionally  that  No.  1  common  is  bought.  Practically  all  the  imports  are 
rough  stock;  there  is  a  high  duty  on  dressed  lumber,  which  makes  it  impossibe 
to  import. 

WHITE  PINE 

No.  7  grade  of  Canadian  white  pine  is  well  liked  in  this  market,  and  in 
general  is  preferred  to  others.  It  is  used  largely  for  making  furniture,  doors, 
sashes,  and  general  cabinet  work.  It  is  imported  in  both  boards  and  planks. 
The  boards  are  usually  1  by  4  to  12  inches,  and  the  planks  are  usually  1^  and 
2  inches  by  4  to  12  feet.  Canadian  white  pine  is  expensive,  and  for  this  reason 
is  in  very  limited  demand  just  now.  Normally,  importations  are  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  there  is  some  competition  from  the  American  Pacific 
Coast,  which  ships  sugar  or  California  white  pine;  this  is  estimated  to  be  harder 
to  work  and  is  therefore  less  popular. 

SPRUCE 

About  2,000,000  feet  of  spruce  per  annum  vere  formerly  imported  into 
Cuba,  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  half  of  that  amount.  It  comes  in 
one  grade  (merchantable),  and  is  used  largely  by  the  local  box  factories,  of 
which  there  are  eight  in  Havana  and  several  more  throughout  the  island.  The 
box  factories  are,  however,  at  present  using  a  lot  of  short-leaf  boards  instead 
of  spruce  because  of  the  difference  in  price.  It  is  understood  that  the  last  Cana- 
dian spruce  prices  were  about  $48  c.i.f.  Havana;  Russian  quotations  were  about 
$40  c.i.f.  Regla  (near  Havana).  Altogether  about  3,500,000  feet  of  this  lumber 
have  been  imported  by  Russian  Government  agents,  but  it  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess, although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  disturbing  factor.  It  is  well-manufactured 
stock,  sawn  full  to  given  sizes,  and  has  few  knots. 
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DOUGLAS  FIR 

There  is  some  stock  of  this  lumber  to  be  seen  in  local  yards,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  regularly  imported.  The  requirements  of  the  market  should  be 
about  2,000,000  feet  per  year.  It  is  sold  for  general  lumber  purposes,  but  is 
not  regarded  as  having  the  same  resistance  as  yellow  pine,  and  is  frequently 
used  for  temporary  work  and  in  the  carpentering  shops.  It  usually  comes  to 
this  market  in  boards  and  planks  of  all  sizes,  chiefly  8  inches  by  10  to  12  feet, 
planks  being  H  and  2  inches  by  8  feet,  1J  and  2  inches  by  10  feet,  and  H  and 
2  inches  by  12" feet. 

REDWOOD 

Although  there  are  some  small  importations,  redwood  is  not  generally  seen 
in  this  market.  Normally,  the  same  amount  as  of  Douglas  fir  is  probably  con- 
sumed in  the  year.  A  California  company  has  a  lumber  yard  here  and  sup- 
plies most  of  the  trade.  They  use  it  largely  for  houses  which  they  construct 
themselves.  The  balance  is  usually  sold  to  the  sugar  mills  by  commission 
agents. 

MAPLE 

There  have  been  some  importations  of  maple  for  use  in  the  shoe  trade,  for 
making  heels.  About  150,000  feet  per  annum  should  normally  supply  this 
market.  It  is  not  used  for  flooring.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  lumber  flooring  in 
Cuba;  practically  none  of  it  is  hardwood,  but  normally  all  yellow  pine.  Floors 
in  (.his  country  are  usually  tiled.   Maple  comes  in  sizes  2  by  4  and  wider. 

HICKORY 

Practically  none  of  this  lumber  is  imported  now,  although  at  one  time  there 
was  a  small  importation,  chiefly  for  use  in  making  step-ladders,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  by  a  local  concern. 

RAILWAY  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Cuban  railways  use  regular  standard  railway  material,  do  some  direct 
importing,  and  buy  through  local  agents. 

LOCAL  WOODS 

Cuba  produces  many  varieties  of  woods,  but  most  of  them  are  hardwoods, 
chiefly  mahogany  and  cedar.  They  are  used  in  the  furniture  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  and  for  telegraph  poles,  ties,  and  sugar-mill  stanchions.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  high-priced,  because  the  more  accessible  trees  have  all  been 
cut  down  and  no  regular  reafforestation  has  been  made.  Logging  is  therefore 
hard,  the  hauls  are  long,  and  sawing  is  expensive. 

VENEERS 

There  is  quite  a  good  trade  in  veneers  in  Havana,  chiefly  for  making  wire- 
bound  boxes,  which  are  consumed  by  the  local  oil  companies,  soap  factories, 
and  packing  plants.  The  business  is  practically  controlled  by  one  importer. 
Some  veneers  are  also  used  for  pineapple  crates,  -^-inch  by  8  inches,  and  mul- 
tiples of  from  4  to  20  inches.  The  wood  used  is  chiefly  gumwood  and  pine.  The 
principal  importer  uses  from  40  to  50  M  feet  per  month. 

The  sap  gum  and  tupelo  are  falling  off  in  this  market  in  favour  of  veneers 
and  No.  2  common  short-leaf  pine,  which  is  being  quoted  in  this  market  at 
present  at  about  $26  per  M  c.i.f.  Havana,  gum  and  tupelo  being  about  $22  per 
M.  Veneers  and  pine  are  imported  free  of  duty,  but  there  is  a  heavy  duty  on 
gums,  because  they  are  regarded  as  hardwoods  and  compete  with  Cuban  woods. 
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CRATES 

Most  of  the  crates  used  in  Cuba  (except  the  pineapple  crates  befoie- 
mentioned)  are  imported  in  shooks.  These  are  required  for  different  vegetables 
such  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  Lima  beans  are  contained  in  hampers.  All 
these  crates  have  different  but  standard  specifications.  For  potato  export  ihe 
"Cummer"  collapsible  type  crate  is  used,  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  the  standard 
bushel  type.  These  are  practically  all  bought  through  local  commission  agents. 
The  freight  is  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  thirty  and  sixty  days.  Cuban 
vegetable  exporters  buy  direct  through  these  agents. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  crates,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  box  busi- 
ness in  Cuba  is  now  practically  all  local  because  of  the  duty,  which  is  96  cents 
per  100  kilos  from  the  United  States  and  $1.20  per  100  kilos  for  imports  from 
other  sources  of  supply. 

BARRELS 

The  two  large  breweries  and  the  large  Bacardi  rum  factory  use  standard 
slack  barrels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bottles.  The  head  is  18-J-  inches  in 
diameter  of  mill-run  grade.  The  staves  are  30  inches  long,  both  in  No.  1  and 
No.  2  common  grade.  Barrels  have  six  elm  hoops;  three  are  6  feet  and  three 
are  6  feet  9  inches  long.  There  is  a  small  trade  in  tight  cooperage  for  the 
breweries,  and  also  for  some  lard,  etc.,  which  is  packed  locally. 

LIST   OF   LUMBER  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  lumber  importers,  covering  the  larger  firms  throughout  the  island, 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  by  interested  Canadian  firms  (quote  file  No.  16433). 
Very  few  of  the  firms  buy  direct;  nearly  all  deal  through  local  commission 
agents  and  the  local  agents  of  American  export  firms.  The  principal  dealers 
are  united  in  two  combines. 

FIBREBOARDS 

There  is  no  market  for  fibreboards  at  present,  and  such  boards  as  insulite, 
meftex,  and  maronite  are  practically  unknown.  Celotex  is  practically  the  only 
board  selling,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities.  Beaverboard  used  to  sell  at 
one  time.  The  duty  on  these  products  was  increased  with  a  view  to  assisting 
sales  of  "  bagasse  "  board  made  from  sugar-cane  fibre,  and  there  are  now  no 
importations.  For  finishing  ceilings,  gypsum  plaster,  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany  in  100-pound  sacks,  is  generally  used.  The  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment does  not  permit  the  use  of  Walloon  in  Havana  on  account  of  the  trouble 
with  rats.  In  the  country  districts  regular  roofing  paper  from  the  United  States 
is  largely  used.  Concrete  tiles  and  mosaics  for  roofing  purposes  are  imported 
from  the  United  States.  For  partition  work  pine  lumber  in  small  quantities  is 
used,  and  also  some  beaverboard.  With  the  import  duties  as  they  are,  the 
market  for  imported  wallboards  in  Cuba  will  remain  very  small  indeed.  The 
country  at  the  present  time  is  much  impoverished,  and  only  the  cheapest  articles 
are  selling  readily.  Competition  in  general  is  with  the  cheap  pine.  Boards 
which  are  chemically  treated  to  resist  termites  should  be  able  to  be  introduced 
when  conditions  improve,  but  no  merchant  seems  willing  to  handle  them,  and 
no  agent  is  interested  in  the  hard  work  and  small  returns  which  the  market 
appears  to  offer  for  it  now. 

The  duty  on  these  products  from  the  United  States  is  $2.10  per  100  kg.; 
from  other  countries,  $3  per  100  kg. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 


According  to  the  Cuban  cost 
on  woods  of  different  kinds:  — 


oms 


tariff,  the  following  are  the  import  duties 


Undressed   pine   lumber,   and   pine   and  cypress 
railway  ties  

Ordinary  wood,  in  trunks  or  sections,  per  100  kg. 

Railway  ties  of  all  kinds  of  wood  ex- 
cept pine  and  cypress  per  cu.  metre 

Ordinary  wood  for  naval  construction  per  cu.  metre 

Ordinary  wood,  dressed  or  in  bands  ..per  100  kg. 


General 
Tariff 
applicable  to 
Canada 

Free 
25  cents 

40  cents 
70  cents 
75  cents 


Tariff 
for 

United  States 

Free 
20  cents 

32  cents 
56  cents 
60  cents 


(100  kilos  equals  220.4  pounds;  cubic  metre  equals  about  424  feet  board  measure.) 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — The  yen  has  been  converted  at  a  value  of  50  cents. 1 

Kobe,  May  12,  1931. — During  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  confidence  was 
considerably  stimulated  by  a  consistent  upward  movement  in  bond  and  share 
quotations.  This  improvement  was  more  marked  in  the  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  sections.  As  an  example,  the  $25  face  value  shares  of  the  Kanegafuchi 
cotton  spinning  company,  one  of  the  largest  in  Japan,  moved  up  from  a  quota- 
tion of  $65  last  autumn  to  over  $95  early  this  month.  Cotton  yarn  likewise 
appreciated  in  price,  enabling  the  spinners  to  reap  a  profit.  This  recovery  in 
the  bond  and  share  market,  however,  reflects  an  improvement  in  sentiment  rather 
than  an  improvement  in  actual  business  conditions,  which  as  in  other  countries 
remain  below  normal,  necessitating  the  continuance  of  drastic  limitation  of  indus- 
trial production  to  keep  prices  from  becoming  unprofitable  to  producers. 

The  steady  revival  of  exports  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
was  encouraging,  but  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  distinct  lull  that  was  observ- 
able in  the  inquiries  for  cotton  goods  and  raw  silk  in  the  early  weeks  of  April. 
Raw  silk  once  more  started  a  downward  movement,  falling  from  a  peak  of  $350 
per  bale  to  $295  in  the  middle  of  April.  Cotton  yarn  likewise  fell  off,  giving 
rise  to  a  wave  of  pessimism  among  stock  brokers  and  a  heavy  stampede  in  the 
share  market.  Shares  tumbled  $10  each  on  the  average  from  the  peaks  reached, 
but  they  still  remained  considerably  higher  than  the  unwarrantably  low  levels 
of  last  autumn. 

An  analysis  of  the  volume  of  railway  goods  traffic  and  of  bank  clearings 
shows  a  distinct  recession  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

A  marked  recovery  in  shipping  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  freight  rates  on 
practically  every  route  both  coastal  and  overseas.  The  fall  in  Australian 
exchange,  resulting  in  large  quantities  of  Australian  wheat  being  shipped  to 
British  India,  had  its  beneficial  effects  on  Japanese  shipping.  The  tonnage  of 
laid-up  vessels  has  decreased  by  over  175,000  tons  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year. 

During  the  last  month  and  a  half  the  exchange  market  has  remained  quiet 
and  dull  with  little  or  no  change  in  rates.  Rates  are  called  49% 6  &nd  2|  for 
telegraphic  transfers.  These  rates  may  be  obtained  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Four  months'  sight  credit  rates  are  49J  and  2|,  but  banks  have  been  prepared 
to  cut  these  rates  by  half  a  point  for  any  bills  in  quantity.  Merchant  demand 
for  remittances  has  been  moderate,  and  the  amount  of  bills  offering  has  not  boon 
large.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  market  for  some  little  time. 
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Money  remains  quiet  and  easy.  Call  money  between  banks  is  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent.  There  was  some  slight  stringency  over  the  end  of  March 
due  to  tax  settlements,  but  with  the  turn  of  the  month  the  market  resumed  its 
ordinary  easy  course. 

On  April  16,  the  Bank  of  Japan  had  a  note  issue  of  $507,486,000,  and 
$419,220,500  in  gold  reserve— that  is  to  say,  a  note  issue  of  $28,265,000  in  excess 
of  the  untaxable  limit.  Advances  amounted  to  $329,033,000.  Conference  banks 
in  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Nagoya  have  decided  to  reduce  their  interest  rate  on 
fixed  and  other  deposits. 

The  value  of  the  shares  and  the  securities  of  other  kinds  in  circulation 
throughout  Japan  outstanding  on  April  1  totalled  $12,347,500,000,  according 
to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange.  Out  of  the  amount  made  public,  $6,134,000,000 
represents  shares,  and  the  remainder  ($6,213,500,000)  securities  of  other  kinds. 
The  securities  include  $2,143,000,000  of  domestic  bonds,  $675,000,000  of  local 
public  bodies  bonds,  $2,369,500,000  of  company  debentures,  and  $1,026,000,000 
of  foreign  bonds.  Compared  with  the  previous  investigations  on  March  1,  the 
combined  value  showed  an  increase  of  $359,500,000,  and  of  $1,848,500,000  over 
October  last  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  three  months  of  1931  indicates  a 
marked  shrinkage  from  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  two  years,  wThen 
it  amounted  to  only  $311,897,901  as  against  $463,331,028  for  1930,"  and  $592,- 
958,655  for  1929.  Imports  for  this  period  of  1931  were  valued  at  $165,183,858 
as  against  $262,906,944  and  $344,705,797  for  1930  and  1929  respectively.  Exports 
also  show  decreases,  being  valued  at  $146,714,043  in  1931,  while  for  1930  and 

1929  they  were  valued  at  $200,424,084  and  $248,252,858  respectively.  The 
tendency  is  for  a  material  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  and  it  is  the  only 
hopeful  feature  of  the  situation.  Excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  last  three  years  were  $18,469,815  for  1931,  $62,482,860  for 

1930  and  $96,452,939  for  1929. 

A  brief  indication  of  the  distribution  of  trade  is  given  by  the  following 
tables:— 

Imports 

1931  1930  1929 

Values  in  1,000  Dollars 

Foodstuffs   22.116         33,000  45.814 

Raw  materials   94.529       154.374  203.211 

Semi-manufactured  goods   21,496         37.782  50.908 

Manufactured  goods   25.606         36.064  42.647 

Others   1.140  1.506  1,864 

Exports 

Foodstuffs   13.717  13.946  19.552 

Raw  materials   6.052  8,694  10.118 

Semi-manufactured  goods   51.848  71.295  99,121 

Manufactured  goods   70.578  98.675  108,301 

Others   2.347  2,433  3.909 


PASSPORT  VISAS  REQUIRED  IN  CHINA 

Beginning  May  1  of  this  year,  all  foreign  travellers  to  China  require  to 
have  visas  signed  by  Chinese  Government  officials  in  their  respective  countries. 
Fees  are  computed  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  in  the  British  Empire  the  fee  amounts 
to  approximately  50  cents.  All  visas  are  good  for  one  year  unless  otherwise 
specified.    Only  one  visa  will  be  necessary  for  travelling  in  any  part  of  China. 
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BELGIUM  IN  1930 

Belgium  can,  on  the  whole,  congratulate  herself  on  the  report  which  Mr. 
X  S  Reyntiens  is  able  to  make  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  on  her 
economic  position  in  1930.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prosperity  of 
L929  would  be  maintained,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year  Belgian  manu- 
facturers had  begun  to  realize  that  some  recession  was  inevitable.  But  the 
effects  of  the  depression  in  other  countries  were  scarcely  felt  until  1930  was  well 
advanced,  and  only  from  about  June  onwards  did  the  decline  in  production  and 
exports  begin  to  be  felt  acutely.  The  shortage  of  labour  experienced  in  1929 
was  transformed  into  unemployment  in  many  industries,  but  not  to  an  alarming 
extent.  In  September  the  percentage  wholly  unemployed  was  only  3-6  per  cent, 
and  in  June  it  had  been  as  low  as  1-9  per  cent,  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  partial  unemployment  being  9-5  and  6-5.  Most  probably  the  total  had  not 
then  reached  its  highest  point  of  the  year,  but  no  later  figures  are  given.  The 
textile  industries  found  1930  still  less  to  their  liking  than  1929,  and  the  metal- 
lurgical, coal-mining,  plateglass,  and  cement  industries  have  been  among  the 
casualties.  On  the  other  hand,  electrical  engineering  has  been  remarkably 
active,  and  wireless  has  made  great  progress,  while  rubber  ceramics,  and  table 
glass  have  all  done  well. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN  MANCHURIA 

The  effects  of  the  worldwide  depression  in  trade  and  finance  began  to  be 
felt  in  Manchuria  in  the  latter  part  of  1930,  states  a  report  from  the  British 
Commercial  Secretary  at  Harbin,  based  on  extracts  from  the  Manchurian 
Monitor.  They  now  (March,  1931)  threaten  to  destroy  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  the  country,  which  is  dependent  on  the  export  of  its  agricultural 
produce,  mainly  beans  and  bean  products. 

Even  before  the  autumn  crops  were  up  the  trouble  had  begun.  The  cus- 
tomary rise  in  the  local  price  of  beans  which  occurs  in  the  summer  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  unexpected 
and  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  beans  on  the  European  market. 

The  full  brunt  of  the  crisis  has  fallen  on  the  agricultural  population:  it  is 
estimated  that  the  small  proprietor  has  not  realized  this  season  half  the  amount 
he  required  to  cover  expenses,  and  the  lessee  farmer  only  about  one-third.  In 
many  districts  beans  are  being  used  as  fuel. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  have  given  notification  of 
the  following  changes  in  the  consular  list: — 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Bowman  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. ;  Mr.  Ralph  Townsend  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal; 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Newton  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal;  Mr. 
Arnold  Van  Benschoten  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Halifax,  X.S.; 
Mr.  J.  Kenly  Bacon  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Saint  John,  X.B.: 
Mr.  Clare  H.  Timberlake  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Toronto;  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Schuler,  Jr.,  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Toronto;  Mr. 
Allan  C.  Taylor  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Ottawa;  Mr.  Daniel 
Gaudin,  Jr.,  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Ottawa;  Mr.  Donald  H. 
Robinson  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Windsor,  Ont.;  Mr.  Gerald 
Warner  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Windsor,  Ont.;  Mr.  Lee  Worley 
as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vancouver;  and  Mr.  Carl  Sorensen. 
temporarily,  as  Vice-Consul  of  Norway  at  Fort  William  for  the  district  com- 
prising Rainy  River,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Algoma. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Duties  on  Goods  en  Route  to  New  Zealand 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal,  page  938,  concerning  the  New  Zealand  tariff  on  Cana- 
dian goods,  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Auckland,  cables  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  announced  on  June 
6  that  the  increased  rates  of  duty  on  Canadian  products  would  not  apply  to 
goods  exported  from  Canada  prior  to  June  2. 


Amended  Tariff  of  Dominica,  British  West  Indies 

An  ordinance  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  tariff  of  the  Colony  of  Dom- 
inica, British  West  Indies,  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor  on  February  20, 
1931.   The  principal  changes  in  import  duties  are  as  follows: 

Former  Rates  Xew  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Aerated  and  mineral  waters, 
natural  and  artificial 

per  doz.  reputed  pints  6d.  9d.  6d.  Is. 

Bags  and  sacks,  other  than  for 
the  exportation  of  produce 

ad  val.  5%  7£%  10%  15% 

Coffee,  raw  per  lb.  3d.  4U\.  Gd.  9d. 

Coffee,  roasted,  ground  or  other- 
wise prepared  and  includ- 
ing coffee  substitutes,  ex- 
tracts and  essences,  per  lb.  4d.  6d.  8d.  Is. 

Grain,    except    corn  (maize), 

oats  and  rice  ..per  100  lb.  Is.  Is.  6d.  Is.  3s.  l£d. 

Poultry  incubators,  brooders  and  other  poultry  rearing  appliances,  and 
poultry  food,  admitted  as  such  by  the  Collector  of  Customs;  also  printing  ink, 
are  now  listed  among  the  articles  exempt  from  import  duty. 

The  British  preferential  rates  of  the  tariff  of  Dominica  apply  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  and  certain  other  British  Empire  countries.  All  non-British 
goods  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 


St.  Vincent  Repeals  Export  Duty  on  Sugar 

The  duty  of  5s.  per  ton  imposed  on  sugar  exported  from  the  Colony  of  St. 
Vincent  and  that  of  Is.  6d.  on  every  100  gallons  of  syrup  or  molasses  were 
repealed  on  March  13. 


Antigua  Sugar  Preference  Increased 

By  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Presidency  of  Antigua, 
B.W.I. ,  on  May  7,  1931,  the  "Full"  rates  of  customs  duty  on  sugar  were 
increased,  the  British  preferential  rate  (applicable  to  Canadian  produce) 
remaining  as  before.   The  rates  are: 

Former  Rates  Xew  Rates 

British  British 

Preferential  Full  Preferential  Full 

Sugar,  refined  ..   ..per  100  lb.        2s.  Od.  4s.  Od.  2s.  Od.  8s.  4d. 

Sugar,  unrefined  ..  per  100  lb.        Is.  6d.  3s.  Od.  Is.  6d.  8s.  4<1. 
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Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  May  31,  1931,  advises  that  numerous  changes  in  the  Mexican  import 
tariff  have  recently  been  made.  These  refer  to  live  cattle,  lumber,  aluminium, 
glass  rods  and  tubing,  sanitary  ware,  hookless  fasteners,  argon  gas,  bulbs  and 
metallic  parts  of  electric  lights,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  raw  wool,  raw  silk,  beans, 
wheat,  maize,  flour,  biscuits  and  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Canada  are  the  new  duties  on  lumber,  which  have 
been  changed  to  read  as  follows: — 

Shingles,  4  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  0-9  cent  Canadian  currency  per  pound 
(an  increase  from  2-5  centavos). 

Timber,  ordinary,  for  construction  purposes,  of  pine  or  fir,  sawn,  planed,  or  rough 
hewn,  in  planks,  boards,  or  beams,  up  to  55  millimetres  (2-2  inches)  thick  and  3  m.  25  cm. 
(10  feet  8  inches)  long,  1  peso  per  100  gross  kilos  (equal  to  about  $6.75  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber  of  a  thickness  greater  than  56  mm.  (2-2  inches)  and  not  exceeding  90  mm. 
(3-6  inches)  and  up  to  3  m.  25  cm.  in  length,  40  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos  (equal  to 
about  $2.70  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber  up  to  55  mm.  (2-2  inches)  thick  and  longer  than  3  m.  25  cm.  (10  feet  8  inches), 
3  pesos  40  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos  (equal  to  about  $23  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber  of  a  thickness  greater  than  55  mm.  (2-2  inches)  and  not  exceeding  90  mm. 
(3-6  inches),  and  longer  than  3  m.  25  cm.  (10  feet  8  inches),  1  peso  50  centavos  per  100 
gross  kilos  (equal  to  about  $10.20  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber  of  a  thickness  exceeding  90  mm.  (3-6  inches),  40  centavos  per  100  gross  kilos 
(equal  to  about  $2.70  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber,  ordinary,  for  construction,  n.o.s.,  sawn,  planed,  or  rough  hewn,  in  beams, 
planks,  and  boards,  up  to  55  mm.  (2-2  inches)  in  thickness,  2  pesos  per  100  gross  kilos 
(equal  to  about  $13.50  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber,  ditto,  more  than  55  mm.  (2-2  inches)  up  to  90  mm.  (3-6  inches)  in  thickness. 
1  peso  per  100  gross  kilos  (equal  to  about  $6.60  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber,  ditto,  more  than  90  mm.  (3-6  inches)  in  thickness,  40  centavos  per  100  gross 
kilos  (equal  to  about  $2.70  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber,  ordinary,  for  construction,  in  the  form  of  shiplap,  grooved  and  tongued,  dove- 
tailrd,  etc.,  4  centavos  per  gross  kilo  (equal  to  about  $27  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Timber,  ordinary,  in  the  log,  of  any  diameter,  40  centavos  per  100  gross  kilo  (equal 
to  about  $2,70  per  M  f.b.m.). 

Poles  of  any  diameter  and  more  than  4  metres  (13  feet  1  inch)  in  length,  40  centavos 
per  100  gross  kilos  (equal  to  about  0-9  cent  per  100  pounds). 

The  above  duties,  as  will  be  observed,  are  in  some  cases  practicallv  pro- 
hibitive, and  are  designed  to  protect  the  local  lumber  industry,  which  has  within 
the  past  few  years  shown  considerable  development. 

Among  other  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  the  following: — 

Aluminium  wire,  bare,  up  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  30  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to 
6-8  cents  per  pound. 

Ditto,  more  than  2  and  up  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  20  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to 
4-5  cents  per  pound. 

Aluminium  cable-,  bare,  25  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  5-67  cents  per  pound. 
Aluminium  bars  and  rods,  25  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  5-67  cents  per  pound. 
Aluminium  sheets  weighing  up  to  1  gram  per  square  decimetre,  1  peso  50  centavos  per 
legal  kilo,  equal  to  34  cents  per  pound. 

Aluminium  sheets,  n.o.s.,  10  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  2-3  cents  per  pound. 
Aluminium  pipes  and  tubing,  35  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  7-9  cents  per  pound. 
Butter,  80  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
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Cheese,  80  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat,  10  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  2-2  cents  per  pound  or  SI .32  per  bushel. 

Flour,  28  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  6-35  cents  per  pound  or  $12.40  per  barrel. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  duty  on  wheat,  that  there  is,, 
besides  the  increased  duty,  an  absolute  prohibition  of  imports  until  further 
notice. 

Full  details  of  other  tariff  changes  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Swedish  Flour  Milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  MIS 
(April  4,  1931),  page  489,  regarding  Swedish  flour  milling  regulations,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  Swedish  Royal  Resolutions  of  March  27  and  April  28,  the  percentages 
of  wheat  and  of  rye  as  well  as  the  flour  made  from  these  grains,  which  must  be 
mixed  with  the  imported  product,  remain  as  before  for  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  domestic  product  required  is  85 
per  cent,  although  for  short  intervals  or  for  special  lots  of  wheat  a  percentage 
as  low  as  60  may  be  allowed.  The  proportion  of  domestic  product  in  the  case  of 
rye  and  rye  flour  is  95  per  cent  throughout. 

Amendment  to  Czechoslovakian  Flour-mixing  Law 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Hamburg,  May  22,  1931. — The  Czechoslovakia!!  Government  have  issued  a 
decree,  dated  May  13,  1931,  and  effective  from  May  19,  1931,  until  July  31,  1931, 
and  which  amends  the  law  of  November  7,  1930,  providing  for  the  compulsory 
grinding  of  certain  percentages  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  the  compulsory 
mixing  of  imported  flour  with  the  domestic  product.  The  decree  provides  that 
the  quantity  of  domestic  wheat  which  the  mills  have  to  grind  in  a  month  will 
amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  ground  instead  of  75  per 
cent  as  provided  for  in  the  law.  In  the  case  of  rye  the  mills  will  have  to  grind 
domestic  rye  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  rye  ground 
instead  of  95  per  cent  as  provided  for  in  the  law.  Similarly,  imported  wheat 
flour  can  now  be  released  for  sale  only  when  mixed  with  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  domestically  milled  wheat  flour  instead  of  75  per  cent  as  provided  for  in  the 
law.  Imported  rye  flour  must  be  mixed  with  at  least  10  per  cent  of  domestically 
milled  rye  flour  instead  of  with  95  per  cent  as  provided  in  the  law. 

Another  decree,  dated  May  13,  1931,  has  also  been  issued  by  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Government  amending  the  Bread  Law  of  April  10,  1930,  and  permit- 
ting up  to  25  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  to  be  mixed  with  rye  flour  in  baking  mixed 
bread  instead  of  up  to  15  per  cent  as  originally  provided  by  the  law.  This  decree 
came  into  effect  on  May  19,  1931,  and  remains  valid  until  August  31,  1931. 

Czechoslovakia!!  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  May  28,  1931,  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government  on  May  4 
issued  a  decree  fixing  the  supplementary  duty  on  live  hogs  under  tariff  item  No. 
70  at  308  Czechoslovakian  crowns  (1  Czechoslovakian  crown=$0.0296)  per  100 
kg.  (220  pounds) . 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  rye  for  the  production  of  bread,  the  Czecho- 
slovakian Government  have  issued  a  further  decree,  dated  May  13,  whereby 
from  May  15  to  June  30,  1931,  an  allowance  or  rebate  of  duty  of  25  Czecho- 
slovakian crowns  will  be  made  for  each  100  kg.  gross  weight  of  rye  cleared 
through  the  customs. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  8 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  oi 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  cl 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  8, 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  1, 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1.0805 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta   

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .40 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Tael   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $J  1.013 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$  1.013 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 


Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.4943 


[  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
osing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Week  ending  Week  ending       Bank  Rate 


June  1 

J  une  8 

&  .1413 

$  .1408 

5 

.1397 

.1394 

.0071 

.0073 

9 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2679 

.2680 

H 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

2 

.2378 

.2374 

5 

4.8691 

4.8694 

H 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4026 

.4026 

2 

.1744 

.1751 

5* 

.0523 

.0523 

5£ 

.0176 

.0176 

5h 

.2679 

.2680 

4 

.0450 

.0450 

n 

.0059 

.0059 

8 

.0831 

.0962 

6 

.2682 

.2682 

3 

.1938 

.1940 

o 

1.0004 

1.0007 

n 

.3051 

.3064 

.0690 

.0725 

.1210 

.1210 

9 

.9679 

.9682 

7 

.4940 

.4917 

6-7 

.2801 

.2802 

7 

.1688 

.1713 

.5602 

.5904 

.9993 

.9993 

.2325 

.2355 

.  3636 

.3617 

6 

.4942 

.4943 

5.11 

.4021 

.4028 

.2901 

.2932 

.4402 

.4403 

.5625 

.5629 

1 . 0051/k— 1 . 0 1 5%4  1 . 005%4— 1 . 0 1« 6 .  — 

4.8672  4.8688  — 

1 . 00*%4—  -1 . 015%4  1 .  OO^i'u— 1 .01*  <w  — 
.0392  .0392 
.0392  .0392 
4.9939  4.9949 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bave 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  ibe  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Co mmfrce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1804.  Butter. — Haitian  firm  of  commission  agents  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  butter. 

1805.  Tinned  and  Breakfast  Foods. — Firm  of  agents  in  Athens  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  and  breakfast  foods. 

1806.  Codfish. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Piraeus  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  codfish. 

1807.  Dried  Salted  Fish. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  desire 
to  represent  Canadian  firm  exporting  dried  salted  fish. 

1808.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  having  branches  in  Nuevitas  and 
Camaguey,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  flour  on  a  commission  basis. 

1809.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Cap  Haitien,  Haiti,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill 
on '  commission  basis. 

1810.  Chicken  Feed. — Canadian  .manufacturers  interested  in  the  Netherlands  as  an  out- 
let are  requested  to  submit  samples,  analyses,  end  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port. 

Miscellaneous 

1811.  Medicines  and  Pharmaceuticals. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  desire  to  make  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  patent  medicines  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

1812.  Bags. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  sack  and  bag  importers  invite  correspondence 
from  Canadian  shippers  of  various  types  of  second-hand  sacks.  Particulars  of  requirements 
on  file  at  Department. 

1813.  Patterns  and  Models. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Glasgow  wish  an  agency  for  engineer- 
ing wooden  patterns  and  models  for  use  in  schools  in  science  classes. 

1814.  Leather  and  Saddlery. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  belt  buckles,  saddlery  belts,  saddlers'  and  belting  leathers,  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  only. 

1815.  Hand  Tools. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
agency  for  all  kinds  of  Canadian  hand  tools.    Full  details  should  be  supplied  in  first  letter. 

1816.  Auto  Accessories. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  is  willing 
to  act  as  agent  for  all  kinds  of  automobile  accessories  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Catalogues 
ami  detailed  price  lists,  together  with  discounts,  commissions  allowed,  and  terms  of  payment, 
should  be  submitted  in  first  letter. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  June  IS;  Beaverford,  June  19;  Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaver- 
dale,  July  3;  Montclare,  July  9;  Beaverhili,  July  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County, 
June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  11; 
Oranian,  White  Star  Lino,  June  27. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  June  15;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  24 — both 
Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen. — Boohum,  June  17;  Augsburg,  June  o0;  Hagen,  July  15 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  10. 
To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland: — Idefjord,  June  23;   Odensholm,  June  30;  Top- 
dalsfjord,  July  17 — all  Swedish-Ameriean-Mexioo  Line. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  26. 

To  Glasgow. — 'Minnedosa,  June  17;  Melita,  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia,. 
Juno  19;   Atkezua,  July  3 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  July  .2;  Beaverbrae,  July  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Bochum, 
June  17;  Augsburg,  June  30;  Hagen,  July  15 — all  Hamburg- American  and  North  German 
Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  June  20;  Brant  County,  July  4 — both  County  Line. 
To  Hull. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  June  19. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  19  and  July  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June 
26,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  30;  Duchess  of  York,  July  4;  Minnedosa,  July  10 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  June  26;  Andania,  July  10 — both  Cimard  Line;  Doric,  June 
20  and  Jul}'  18;  Megantic,  June  27  and  July  25;  Laurentic.  July  4 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  19;  Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3;  Beaver- 
brae, July  10;  Beaverhill,  Juty  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  June  19  and  July  17; 
Aurania,  June  26;   Ausonia,  July  3;   Ascania,  July  10 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  18;  Manchester  Division,  June  25;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  July  2;   Manchester  Commerce,  July  9 — all  Manchehter  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  June  19;  Cairnross, 
June  26;  Cairnglen,  July  10 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  June  15;  Lista,  June  30;  Kings  County,  July  15 — all  County 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  18;   Montcalm,  July  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and,  Italian  Ports. — Vallarsa,  June  14;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  July  1;  Val- 
fiorita,  July  14 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  June  27;  Colborne,  July  11 — both  Canadian  National  S'S. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  June  19  and  July  17;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  June  2'6;  Lady  Somers,  July  3;  Cathcart  (does  not  call 
at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  July  10 — all  Canadian  National  SS'. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  June  16;  Fernebo,  July 
1;  Consul  Horn,  July  16 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Constructor,  June  27;  Canadian  Highlander,  July  25 — both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  June  19;  Canadian  Victor,  July  20 — 
ooth  Canadian  National  SIS.;  a  steamer,  Houston  Line,  July  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  June 
25;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  June  27  and  July  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown, 
but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur.  June  15  and  29  and  July  13;  New  Northland,. 
June  24  and  July  8— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  23;   Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Maryland,  June  15;   Missouri,  July  13 — both  Leyland  Line. 
To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  July  18;   Gripsholm,  July  25— both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  .SS.  Ltd.,  June  22  (also  calls  at 
Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  and  Port  Union) ;  Nerissa,  June  16 
and  July  8  and  21;  Rosalind,  June  23  ;  Fort  St.  George,  June  30  and  July  14 — all  Furness- 
Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  June  23;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Furness  Line; 
Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  June  25  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  23;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  7; 
Lady  Drake,  July  21-^all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  June  18;  Chomedy 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  June  15  and  July  13;  Cavelier,  June  29 — both  Cana- 
dian National  (also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montogo  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  June  24;  Calabria,  July  8— both  Pickford  &  Black. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lueia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  June  21;  Fernebo,  July 
6;   Consul  Horn,  July  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  20  and  July  11;  Empress  of  Britain, 
June  27;  Empress  of  France,  July  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  June  23;  a  steamer,  July  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Port  Said  and  Indian  Ports. — City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SB.,  June  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  16;  Lady  Hawkins,  June 
30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14 — all  Canadian  National 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — I.  K.  Ward,  June  20;  Harboe  Jensen  (also  calls 
at  Belize,  British  Honduras),  June  27 — both  United  Fruit  Company  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Dairen),  June  27;  Arabia 
Maru,  July  6 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai)  ;  Tyn- 
darcus,  June  10;  Protesilaus,  July  14 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and 
Hongkong);  Shelton,  June  25;  Seattle,  July  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 
(also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls 
at  Honolulu),  June  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of 
Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu).  July  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia,  Tacoma  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.,  July  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and,  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June 
23;  ITikawa  Maru,  June  25;  Hiye  Maru,  July  9 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at 
Hongkong) . 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line, 
June  18. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  June  24;  Niagara,  July  17 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  June;  Mirrabooka,  July — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Coast  (also  calls  at  Timaru,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin),  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  15. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waihemo,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  July  2  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Bnsbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka. July — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  June  21;  Delftdyk,  July  8;  Nebraska, 
July  20 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  June  27;  Buchanness,  Rear- 
don  Smith  Line,  June  30. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Portland,  June  21 ;  Tacoma,  July  10 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  June  17;  Annie  Johnson,  June  29;  Canada,  July  29 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  June 
15;  Duchess  d'Aosta,  July  5;  Rialto,  July  14;  California,  July  26 — all  Libera  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  Jul}r  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  June  30;  Oregon,  July  22 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ira,  June  22;  West  Nilus,  July  14— 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  June  23;  Point  Bonita, 
July  23— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  middle  of  July. 

T o  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Hamilton,  Bermuda. — Nordkap,  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd.,  June  15. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (11)20).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trad* 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New 
Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Germany;  Hayti;  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies;  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Contlnent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Frading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  wst  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  itihe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  Nonth 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Prussia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

•  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  MuddimAn,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar.  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

■C.  Noel  Wii.de.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  SO.    (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies  • 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C,  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sftreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  June  1,  1931. — A  summary  of  the  commercial  situation  in 
Mexico  during  the  year  1930  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1416,  dated  March  21,  1931. 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  most  important 
influence  governing  foreign  trade  is  the  exchange  situation.  This  refers  to  both 
the  exchange  value  of  the  Mexican  silver  peso  within  the  country  and  to  the 
relation  between  the  gold  peso  and  foreign  currencies. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  Mexico  is  in  a  rather  unusual  position.  For 
many  years  the  Mexican  silver  peso  has  been  the  customary  unit  of  currency, 
and  has  been  used  for  all  payments  throughout  the  country — indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  has  been  used  for  currency  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
such  as  the  Far  East. 

The  high  price  of  silver  during  the  World  War  led  to  the  exportation  of 
this  silver  currency;  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  depreciated  paper  currency 
came  into  use  during  the  revolutionary  period,  leading  to  a  financial  crisis. 

H^?e,  a  new  currency  law  came  into  force  in  1918,  which  provided  for  the 
issue  of  gold  currency,  the  gold  peso  having  a  value  of  49-85  cents,  or 
pesos  to  the  dollar.   Silver  currency  was  also  issued,  the  silver  peso  being  legal 
tender  up  to  20  pesos,  and  thereafter  exchangeable  for  gold  at  par. 
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Thus  gold  and  silver  coins  circulated  freely  throughout  the  country,  although 
the  silver  peso  was,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  the  most  popular  coin  for  retail 
transactions,  pay-rolls,  and  the  ordinary  domestic  commerce  of  the  country.  At 
a  later  date  paper  currency  was  introduced,  but  this  never  came  into  common 
use,  and  is  now  seldom  seen. 

As  time  passed,  certain  local  influences  caused  the  Mexican  silver  peso  to 
vary  in  value  as  compared  with  the  gold  peso.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  there 
has  boon  an  over-issue  of  silver  currency,  which  tended  to  depreciate  its  value. 
The  difficulty  of  handling  and  counting  large  numbers  of  silver  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  its  value  in  gold,  also  had  its  effect.  Thus,  silver  coinage  has  been 
for  the  past  few  years  at  a  discount;  this  was  usually  from  2  to  4  per  cent, 
although  at  intervals  it  may  have  fallen  to  10  or  even  15  per  cent.  The  prac- 
tical effect  was  that  gold  coins  worth  (say)  100  pesos  could  be  exchanged  for 
102,  104,  or  110  pesos  in  silver,  in  accordance  with  the  local  rate  of  exchange. 
While  this  situation  from  time  to  time  acted  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  commerce, 
it  never  became  really  serious,  and  until  the  closing  months  of  1930  no  real  diffi- 
culty was  met  with. 

At  that  time  a  new  factor  became  evident  with  regard  to  foreign  exchange. 
The  statistical  situation  in  Mexico  for  many  years  has  shown  a  very  large 
"favourable"  balance  of  trade:  exports  have  always  exceeded  imports  so  far 
as  could  be  seen  from  the  trade  returns.  But  it  was  known  that  there  were 
many  invisible  items  which  should  be  taken  into  account;  and  further,  that 
many  of  the  exports  were  made  by  foreign  firms  which  did  not  clear  their  trans- 
actions through  Mexican  banks,  and  therefore  did  not  establish  credits  abroad 
in  favour  of  Mexico.  Yet  the  foreign  exchange  situation  was  relatively  satis- 
factory, as  the  peso  remained  very  close  to  par. 

During  the  closing  months  of  1930  the  gold  peso  fell  to  2-11  (par  being 
2-006),  indicating  an  excess  of  imports  (or,  it  would  probably  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  shortage  of  exports).  This  rate  of  exchange  was  beyond  the  shipping 
point  of  gold;  as  a  consequence,  although  the  export  of  gold  from  Mexico  is 
prohibited,  it  left  the  country  in  substantial  quantities.  It  is  also  probable 
that  gold  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  private  persons,  who  either  fore- 
saw a  profit  or  became  afraid  of  future  developments. 

These  influences  have  had  their  natural  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  with- 
drawal of  gold  has  resulted  in  an  abnormal  depreciation  of  the  silver  peso,  as 
there  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  to  support  it.  Secondly,  the  lack  of 
exports  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  dollar  (and  other  foreign)  exchange.  It 
is  these  two  factors  in  combination  which  are  causing  anxiety  in  commercial 
and  financial  circles. 

The  situation  in  actual  practice  is  that  imported  goods  are  sold  for  silver 
currency,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  only  silver  is  available  to  pay  debts  due 
abroad.  But  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  foreign  exchange  can  be  pur- 
chased for  silver,  and  then  after  considerable  delay.  And  as  it  is  possible  that 
silver  may  depreciate  still  further,  the  importer  is  unable  to  calculate  his  pos- 
sible profits,  or  even  to  be  certain  that  he  can  pay  his  commitments  abroad." 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  adjust  the  situation  through  a  commission  of 
experts.  Dollar  exchange  has  been  "pegged"  at  2-04,  and  silver  has  been 
"  pegged  "  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  A  number  of  proposals  for  a  permanent 
remedy  have  been  made,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  situation  can  be 
adjusted  unless  an  adequate  gold  reserve  can  be  provided,  and  the  maladjust- 
ment between  imports  and  exports  corrected. 

In  view  of  the  present  difficulty  in  obtaining  foreign  exchange  (and  especi- 
ally dollars)  in  Mexico,  it  appears  wise  for  exporters  to  keep  themselves  advised 
of  the  situation  as  it  develops  in  the  immediate  future,  bv  all  means  in  their 
power. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  13,  1931. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of 
last  year  is  submitted  thus: — 

Merchandise  Merchandise 
July  1  to  March  31—  Imports  Exports 

1929-  30    £106.916.741  £73,462.749 

1930-  31    51,124.457  67,433,741 

Decrease,  1930-31    £  55,792,284       £  6,029,008 

In  the  same  period  in  1930-31  the  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  aggregated 
£8,285,396  as  compared  with  £24,535,437  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1929-30. 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  the  existing  trading  depression  in  Australia 
could  be  given  than  that  of  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in 
the  nine  months  under  review. 

While  the  total  value  of  the  1930-31  imports  (to  March  31)  is  given  at 
£51,124,457,  the  value  in  Australian  currency,  through  the  adverse  exchange 
situation,  is  estimated  at  approximately  £56,300,000.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  exports  has  decreased  chiefly  through  the  lower  prices  ruling  in  world 
markets,  but  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  1930-31  period  exceeded  that  of 
imports  by  £16,309,284. 

In  a  recent  speech  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Government  contemplated  valuing  imports  on  the  basis  of  Australian 
currency,  which  in  effect  would  increase  the  customs  duties  by  30  per  cent,  or 
an  amount  equal  to  the  present  exchange  rate  on  London. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  add  10  per  cent  to  the  invoice 
values  before  the  tariff  rates  of  duty  were  applied,  the  extra  10  per  cent  being 
imposed  to  cover  freight  and  other  charges  which  add  to  the  value  of  goods 
landed  in  Australia.  As  an  illustration,  if  the  invoice  value  is  £100,  the  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent  makes  the  dutiable  value  £110  upon  which  the  tariff  rate  is 
applicable.  This  alteration  outlined  by  the  Treasurer  would  obviously  greatly 
increase  the  landed  costs  of  importations,  and  such  a  change  in  assessing  cus- 
toms duties  would  tend  to  substantially  reduce  the  already  limited  volume  of 
imports  to  an  even  lower  level. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  return  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year: — 

Ten  Months  to  April  30,  1931 


Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £48,699,000  £67,900,000       £  19,201,000 

New  South  Wales   32.995,092  40,784,512  7,789.420 

Victoria   15,429,006  20.423.206  4,994.200 

South  Australia   8.224,963  10,088,390  1,863,427 

Queensland   11.495.548  12,660.861  1,165,313 

Western  Australia   6,770,589  8,200.412  1,429,823 

Tasmania   2,126,604  2,351,754  225,150 


Combined  deficiency  for  ten  months   £  36,668,333 

$178,208,098 

The  combined  deficiency  for  April  was  £330,532,  but  in  that  month  the 
Commonwealth  had  a  surplus  of  £752,000,  Queensland  one  of  £618,773,  and 
South  Australia  one  of  £95,985;  the  other  States  had  substantial  shortages.  It 
is  considered  that  the  Federal  deficiency  will  be  considerably  reduced  in  the 
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remaining  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  through  the  payment  of  income  and 
other  taxes. 

There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  bank  exchange  rate  on  telegraphic  trans- 
fers to  London,  which  continues  at  £30  10s.  per  cent,  or  the  necessity  of  paying 
£130  10s.  in  Australian  currency  to  obtain  £100  oversea. 


Wheat. — Australian  wheat  has  during  the  last  four  weeks  been  shipped 
oversea  in  fairly  large  volume.  Charters  fixed  for  loading  in  May,  June,  and 
July  indicate  that  exports  will  substantially  reduce  the  surplus,  hence  the  out- 
look, as  this  mail  closes,  is  that  there  will  be  a  negligible  carry-over  at  the  end 
of  the  season  before  the  new  crop  is  garnered. 

Extensive  sales  have  been  made  to  the  Orient,  and  there  is  still  a  large 
supply  to  follow  to  the  same  destinations.  Through  the  increased  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  wheat-exporting  States  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
and  Western  Australia  this  season,  the  exports  to  date  are  more  than  treble 
those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  despite  the  competition  from  other 
sources. 

Owing  to  the  improved  demand,  prices  have  advanced  from  2s.  6d.  (61 
cents)  on  April  16  to  2s.  lOd.  (69  cents)  per  bushel,  which  is  to-day's  quotation 
on  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  ports. 

Exports  of  Australian  wheat  since  the  opening  of  the  season  on  December  1 
dowrn  to  May  9  compare  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  previous 
years  as  follows:  1928-29,  64,110,180  bushels;  1929-30,  25,435,526  bushels;  and 
1930-31,  78,658,757  bushels. 

Ideal  conditions  for  the  preparation  of  the  land  and  for  sowing  wheat  (really 
an  exceptional  season)  have  prevailed  in  all  wheat-growing  areas,  but  as  growers 
have  realized  such  poor  financial  returns,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  quantities  of  superphosphate  fertilizers,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  acreage  now  being  sown  will  be  substantially  less  than  last  year. 

Flour. — Exports  of  Australian  flour  during  the  last  month  did  not  readily 
respond  to  the  increased  demand  for  wheat,  but  in  the  last  week  there  has  been 
some  improvement,  and  fair  business  was  transacted  at  advanced  rates.  While 
exports  have  been  general  to  the  usual  countries  importing  Australian  flour, 
there  are,  as  this  mail  closes,  active  inquiries  from  Egypt  and  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports  for  forward  shipment. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are: — 


Particulars  relative  to  shipments  of  Australian  flour  since  the  opening  of 
the  season  on  December  1  down  to  May  9  compare  with  the  similar  period  of 
previous  years  as  follows:  1928-29,  263,817  tons;  1929-30,  192,715  tons;  and 
1930-31,  217,739  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — To-day's  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  for  part  cargoes 
for  May-June  shipment  are  as  follows: — 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


£   s.  d. 


Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross  

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross 
Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross  


6  2  6  ($29  81) 
6  7  6  (  31  02) 
6  17  6  (  33  46) 


To    Port  Said,  U.K.,    Egypt  South 


and  Europe  Alexandria  Africa 


Wheat 


27s.  6d.  27s.  6d.  30s.  Ocl. 

($6.69)  ($6.69)  ($7.30) 

30s.  Od.  30s.  Od.  32s.  6d. 

($7.30)  ($7.30)  ($7.91) 


Flour 
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Wheat  and  flour  to  the  above  ports  are  on  the  basis  of  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

To    Main  Ports 

in  Japan    Hongkong     Shanghai      Manila  Java 

Wheat                    .  .       20s.  Od.       30s.  Od.       35s.  Od   40s.  Od. 

($4.87)       ($7.30)       ($8.52)    ($9.73) 

Flour                       .        25s.  Od.       35s.  Od.       30s.  Od.       30s.  Od.  35s.  Od. 

($6.08)       ($8.52)        ($7.30)       ($7.30)  ($8.52) 

Wheat  to  Japan,  Java,  etc.,  is  on  the  basis  of  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
but  flour  is  on  the  basis  of  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Charters  for  full  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  arranged  at  a 
slightly  lower  level  than  for  part  cargoes. 


FISH  MEAL  AS  A  FERTILIZER  AND  STOCK  FOOD 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  13,  1931. — At  one  time  fish  meal  was  considered  only  in 
the  light  of  its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  but  later  research,  combined  with  improved 
methods  of  production,  established  its  merits  as  a  valuable  food  for  animals 
and  poultry. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Council,  fish  meal  has  been 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  rich  in  protein,  besides  containing  mineral  constituents 
often  deficient  in  other  feeding  stuffs.  It  is  recommended  particularly  as  a 
ration  for  young  growing  animals. 

Only  in  comparative  recent  years  has  the  Canadian  fishing  industry  realized 
the  value  of  its  by-products,  hence  the  producers  of  fish  meal  are  naturally 
interested  in  finding  export  markets  for  their  surplus  after  filling  the  domestic 
demand. 

As  a  fertilizer,  careful  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  Australian 
demand  would  be  practically  negligible,  owing  to  the  large  domestic  production 
of  superphosphates,  and  the  comparatively  low  prices  of  the  latter  contrasted 
with  the  heavy  importing  charges  on  any  competing  manure,  despite  that — as 
a  fertilizer — fish  meal  from  any  country  would  be  admitted  into  Australia  duty 
free. 

STOCK  FOOD 

Under  normal  climatic  conditions,  in  a  country  (except  in  the  southeastern 
portion)  which  rarely  requires  even  dairy  cattle  to  be  housed,  and  with  an 
abundance  of  natural  grasses  and  supplementary  root  foods,  the  outlook  for 
an  extensive  market  in  Australia  for  fish  meal  as  a  ration  for  animals  and 
poultry  is — as  the  result  of  inquiry — not  encouraging.  To  obtain  a  market 
much  would  depend  upon  its  analysis,  and  particularly  the  landed  cost. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  stock  and  cattle  foods  produced  and  sold  in 
Australia,  such  as  linseed  oilcake  or  nuts,  linseed  meal,  maize  feed,  maize  oil 
meal,  calf  food,  etc.  It  is  also  considered  that,  as  the  State  of  New  South  Wales 
produced  some  27,000  tons  of  rice  in  the  last  season  (some  of  which  was  exported 
to  Canada),  there  will  be  the  residue  from  rice  mills  available  for  animal  foods. 
Linseed  oilcake  or  nuts  (which  fluctuate  in  price)  is  sold  to  Australian  buyers, 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  at  about  £10  ($48.67) ;  linseed  meal  at  from  £8  to  £9 
($38.93  to  $43.80) ;  maize  feed  at  £5  ($24.33) ;  and  maize  oil  meal  at  £5  10s. 
($26.76) . 

Animal  foods  are  dutiable  at  2s.  (48  cents)  per  cental  from  all  countries. 
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REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1929-30 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
VI.    Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada — Continued 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  FUR  APPAREL  AND  FUR  SKINS 

The  manufacture  of  fur  apparel  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  now  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
fur  apparel  has  obviously  materially  assisted  this  development.  Both  imported 
and  native  furred  skins  enter  into  the  trade.  There  has  also  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  Australian  dyeing  and  dressing  of  raw  furred  skins  of 
domestic  and  oversea  origin,  though  dressed  skins  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Fiance,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia  enter  largely  into  the  importations. 
The  principal  importations  from  the  Continent  are  composed  of  shorn  and  dyed 
rabbit  skins,  known  to  the  trade  as  coney  seal,  electric  seal,  and  a  variety  of 
other  appellations. 

On  April  4,  1930,  a  proclamation  was  issued  under  which  (amongst  other 
items)  fur  and  other  skins  partly  or  wholly  made  into  apparel  or  other  articles 
were  prohibited  from  importation  into  Australia.  The  imports  of  fur  apparel 
(previous  to  the  embargo  regulation)  and  fur  skins  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
are  thus  tabulated: — 


Fur  Apparel — 

1928-29 

1929-30 

United  Kingdom  

  £  71.009 

£  33.369 

Canada     

  1.050 

151 

  1.221 

693 

  3.424 

3,256 

  7,323 

5,414 

Russia  

  610 

252 

United  States  

  2,518 

2.689 

Total  

  £  88.002 

£  46.459 

Fur  Skins  (dressed  or  prepared)  — 

  £121,241 

£  88.122 

Canada   

  4.017 

606 

Austria  

. .  . .  : ,  36 

1.641 

Belgium  

  40.098 

8,265 

  17.575 

12.751 

France   

  70.118 

21.798 

  71.556 

80.312 

  26.384 

33.029 

United  States  

  9.836 

9.260 

Total  

  £365.132 

£260.75S 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  ETC. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  Australian  dry  goods  (drapery)  trade  is  essenti- 
ally seasonal,  and  as  a  consequence  timely  deliveries  are  of  necessity  demanded 
by  wholesale  and  retail  importers.  Alterations  of  fashion  materially  affect  the 
demand,  particularly  for  ladies'  wear,  while  the  much  larger  and  more  varied 
output  of  Australian  manufactures  of  tweeds,  worsteds,  woollen  dress  goods, 
and  knitted  goods,  silk  and  woollen  hosiery,  etc.  (upon  which  there  are  very 
high  customs  duties)  has,  combined  with  the  trading  depression,  substantially 
curtailed  the  importation  of  these  lines. 

During  the  last  few  years  Australian  textile  industries  have  greatly  increased 
their  output — some  are  branches  of  British  industries — and  two  hosiery  mills 
with  Canadian  affiliations  have  recently  started  manufacturing  in  Melbourne, 
thus  keenly  competing  with  old-established  Australian  mills  in  a  market  the 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  six  and  a  half  million. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  during  1928-29  and 
1929-30:— 

1928-29  1929-30 

Apparel   £  5.913.246       £  4.641.822 

Textiles   24.440.035  22.587.843 

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres   6.357.635  5.316  Too 


£36,710,916 


£32,546.428 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  on  which  there  is  a  substantial  tariff  preference 
over  importations  from  all  other  countries  (including  Canada).  Silk  piece 
goods  are  mostly  supplied  by  Japan,  from  which  imports  to  the  value  of  £2,387,- 
213  were  received  out  of  a  total  of  £5,495,971. 

Under  the  trade  agreement,  textile  gloves  made  in  Canada  are  admitted 
into  Australia  dutv-free  under  the  British  preferential  rate;  those  from  foreign 
countries  are  dutiable  at  27-V  per  cent  net.  The  total  importations  of  textile 
gloves  during  1929-30  were  valued  at  £282,753,  being  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  the  total  was  £340,538.  Canada  is  credited  with  £29,796  as 
against  £145,826  from  Germany,  £45,812  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £19,855 
from  France,  and  £19,071  from  Italy. 

The  chief  items  of  Canadian  dry  goods  imported  into  Australia  in  1929-30 
were:  corsets,  £2,851;  silk  hosiery,  £4,560;  textile  gloves,  £29,796;  hats  and 
caps,  £736;  other  apparel,  £841;  textile  articles,  £5,363;  cosies,  cushions,  tray 
cloths,  etc.,  £314;  carpets  and  rugs,  £4,614;  canvas  and  duck,  £238;  leather 
cloth,  £612;  knitted  cottons,  £178;  felt  for  paper-making  machines,  £5,368; 
other  felts,  £4,267;  knitted  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  £3,046;  blankets  of  rubber 
or  wool  for  printing  machines,  £2,122;  and  woollen  piece  goods,  £363. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

With  a  customs  duty  of  £7  10s.  ($36.50)  per  long  ton  on  carbide,  oversea 
manufacturers  had  (with  freight,  etc.)  a  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  in  com- 
petition with  the  production  of  the  plant  at  Hobart,  in  which  the  State  Govern- 
ment of  Tasmania  is  financially  interested.  There  is,  however,  less  demand 
for  carbide  than  in  former  years,  when  it  was  extensively  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, through  the  increased  use  of  electricity  and  the  introduction  of  domestic 
lighting  plants  in  country  districts.  The  quality  of  the  Tasmanian  product  has 
also  improved,  hence  the  bulk  of  Australian  requirements  are  now  obtained 
from  that  source. 

Importations  of  carbide  of  calcium  showed  a  heavy  decrease  during  1929-30 
as  the  following  table  illustrates: — 

1928-29  1929-30 
Cwts.  Cwts. 
(112  Lbs.)  (112  Lbs.) 

Total  imports   30.418       £28,091       13,566  £12,622 

Canada   8.250  7,869         1,641  1,622 

Norwav   12.095         11,219         7.476  7,215 

Sweden   9,498  8,432         4.031  3.474 


AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Under  proclamation  issued  on  April  4,  1930 — and  still  operative — importa- 
tion of  Portland  cement  into  Australia  was  prohibited. 

In  former  years,  cement  was  generally  imported  at  a  low  ballast  rate  of 
freight  on  steamers  coming  to  Australia  seeking  outward  loading,  and  this  par- 
ticularly applied  to  outlying  ports  to  which  the  coastal  freights  were  high.  In 
recent  years  the  output  of  Australian  cement  has  rapidly  increased,  and  addi- 
tional plants  can  readily  supply  all  domestic  requirements. 

The  importations  into  Australia  in  1928-29  and  1929-30  were:  

1928-29  1929-30 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

(112  Lbs.)  (112  Lbs.) 

Total  imports                                         430.443  £69,634  299,521  £49,588 

United  Kingdom                            366,839  54.752  264,091  40,400 

Belgium                                             6,337  942  4.765  675 

France                                             15.304  3,537  3,731  N2<) 

Germany                                          20.745  2,355  8.853  1.092 

United   States                                   19.002  7.764  14,857  5,914 
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AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

The  progress  made  in  plaster  of  Paris  production  in  Australia  has  not  so  far 
been  on  a  parity  with  that  of  cement.  The  chief  production  is  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, though  to  a  lesser  extent  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  shared  in 
the  trade.  Australian  plaster  has  improved  in  quality  and  is  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fibrous-cement  board  and  in  ordinary  building  construc- 
tion. 

Well-known  and  old-established  brands  of  oversea  plaster — particularly 
from  the  United  States — are  frequently  specified  by  architects  for  special  work. 
Coinciding  with  the  generally  reduced  imports  was  the  decrease  in  values  from 
Canada,  which  has  supplied  plaster  of  excellent  quality  and  colour. 

The  importations  during  1928-29  and  1929-30  were:— 

1928-29  1929-30 
Cwts.  Cwts. 
(112  Lbs.)  (112  Lbs.) 


Total  imports   84,167  £31,130  47,939  £20,019 

United  Kingdom   11,150  5,573  6,022  3.412 

Canada   4,350  1,842  2.161  581 

France   7,839  1,961  8,021  2,346 

Germany   17.389  3,122  7.036  1.790 

Italy   838  317  541  211 

United  States   42,342  18,123  24,039  11,611 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  ENGINES  AND  LOCOMOTIVES 

While  there  has  been  considerable  expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  engines 
in  Australia  through  enlarged  plants  of  old-established  engineering  firms',  and 
more  recently  by  the  completion  of  branch  plants  of  British  companies,  yet  the 
importations  of  special  types  of  engines  continue  in  attractive  volume.  The 
trade  is  (as  elsewhere)  divided  under  three  general  headings:  steam,  oil,  and 
gasolene  engines. 

The  imports  of  engines,  according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus:  — 


Aeroplane,  imported  separately 

Fire  engines  

Gas  engines  

Diesel-type  engines  

Kerosene  and  petrol  engines  .  . 

Locomotives  

Motor  car  engines  

Motor  cycle  engines  

Steam  turbines  

Other  steam  engines  

Tractors,  road  rollers  

Tractors,  cable-type  

Tractors,  caterpillar  

Tractors,  steam  

Tractors,  other  

Other  engines  


1928-29 

1929-30 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£  29.397 

£  95,442 

4-£  66,045 

12.923 

9.245 

3.67S 

21.674 

37.143 

15,469 

90,320 

94,117 

4- 

3.797 

208.561 

177.078 

31.483 

104.317 

132.oS3 

+ 

28.238 

145,402 

128.932 

16,470 

25,093 

19,945 

5,148 

75,060 

59.015 

16.045 

23,455 

18.452 

5.003 

19,170 

12,924 

6.246 

36,856 

25,505 

11.351 

331,491 

303,455 

28,036 

15,573 

5,130 

10.443 

836.034 

712,286 

123.748 

35,063 

49,450 

+ 

14,387 

£2,010,419 

£1,8S0,704 

£129,715 

IMPORTS  OF  ENGINES  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  engines  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  during  1929-30,  together  with  the  extent  to 
which  Canada  participated  in  the  trade :- 


Aeroplane  engines  

Fire  engines.  

Gas  engines  

Diesel-type  engines  

Kerosene  and  petrol  engines 
Locomotives  


From 

From 

United 

United 

From 

Kingdom 

States 

Canada 

£837,189 

£  942.881 

£  11.899 

93,767 

322 

IS 

7,645 

1,600 

]  6.996 

20,138 

"*9 

55.492 

18.860 

86.704 

82,850 

2,944 

79,524 

53,061 
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Imports  oj  Engines  irom  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Canada — Con. 


Motor  car  engines  .  . 
Motor  cycle  engines  , 
Steam  turbines  . . 
Other  steam  engines 
Tractors,  road  rollers 
Tractors,  cable-type  . . 
Tractors,  caterpillar  . 
Tractors,  steam  .  . 

Tractors,  other  

Other  engines  


From 

From 

United 

United 

From 

Kingdom 

States 

Canada 

34.908 

82,814 

8,530 

13453 

6,226 

58,453 

318 

16,264 

1,910 

"'7 

12,451 

427 

15,398 

10,107 

29,500 

268,669 

4,336 

736 

272,750 

390,082 

'i30 

41,548 

4,761 

261 

In  1928-29  the  imports  of  engines  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £21,588, 
hence  in  the  general  reduction  of  imports  the  values  in  1929-30  decreased  by 
£9,689. 


MACHINERY,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  HARDWARE,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA 


The  annexed  schedule  covering  lines  of  metal  and  other  manufactures 
imported  from  Canada  into  Australia  in  1928-29  and  1929-30  is  submitted  for 
the  information  of  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  items  illustrate  the  variety 
in  the  output  of  Canadian  industries  interested  in  the  export  trade. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  importations  from  Canada  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  is  appended  thus: — 

1928-29  1929-30 


Condensers  and  coils   £  109   

Cream  separators   5,006  £  2,946 

Storage  batteries  and  dry  cells   11,796  4,819 

Covered  cable  and  wire   76  87 

Dynamo  electric  machines   5,446  1.149 

Electric  fans     335 

Electric  fittings   825  1,140 

Electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances   20.694  35,425 

Electric  filament  lamps   172  32 

Electric  lighting  plant   265  44 

Electric  recording  instruments   17,553  2,260 

Electric  smoothing  irons   525  243 

Electric  regulating,  etc.,  apparatus   3,365  989 

Vacuum  cleaners   8,864  18.950 

Induction  coils   ....  89 

Vacuum  tubes,  electrical   ....  48 

Electric  appliances,  n.e.i   6.284  3.446 

Metal-working  machines   264  116 

Milling  machinery,  grain   ....  129 

Flue-heated  economizers  and  steam  traps   71  316 

Spark  plugs,  imported  separately   30,259  31,035 

Motive-power  machinery,  n.e.i   19.971  16.311 

Paper-making  machinery   ....  9 

Pumps   ....  176 

Road-making  machines   653  .... 

Poller  and  ball  bearings   1.823  1,392 

Sawing  machines   103  5 

Saw  blades   53   

Knitting  machines,  etc   11.062  2.234 

Weighing  machines,  etc   4.832  6,817 

Woodworking  machines   ....  202 

Machinery,  n.e.i   2.803  3.013 

Alloys   2.424  2.138 

Aluminium  plates  and  sheets   2,095  4S4 

Aluminium  cooking  utensils,  etc   1.648  196 

Antimony   12  .... 

Bolts  and  nuts   6.845  2.658 

Rivets   185  115 

Screws   784  435 

Brasswork.  etc   2.016  2.648 

Chain   3,014  1.461 

Copper  pipes  and  tubes   10  .... 
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Machinery,  Metal  Manufactures,  Hardware,  etc.,  from  Canada — Con. 

1928-29  1929-30 


Eyelets  and  hooks,  pins,  etc   28  265 

Iron  and  steel  ingots,  rough   55  .... 

Iron  and  steel  wire   15,726  9,481 

Wire,  woven  and  other   399  .... 

Lamps  and  lompware   24,811  9,924 

Leaf  and  foil   530  1,104 

Malleable  iron  eastings   2,899  1,787 

Nails  and  tacks   5,156  4,071 

Nickel  blocks,  ingots,  etc   ....  42 

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings   86,173  75,564 

Cutlery   82,134  59,522 

Tools  of  trade   6,908  15,422 

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i   16,925  9.603 


By  proclamation  effective  from  April  4,  1930,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  prohibited  the  importation  into  Australia  of  barbed  wire;  electric 
cooking  and  heating  appliances;  electric  irons;  aluminium  cooking  utensils; 
batteries  including  accumulators  and  dry  cells;  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets;  wire  and 
other  nails,  etc.,  which  are  included  in  this  miscellaneous  schedule. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

Australian  importations  of  drugs  and  chemicals  from  all  countries  during 
1929-30  were  valued  at  £5,082,161.   The  principal  imports  from  Canada  during 


the  past  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

1928-29  1929-30 

Acetone   £     232  £  129 

Acids   291  212 

Bacteriological  sera  .  .   ..   333  1,168 

Calcium  cyanide                                      .   ....  617 

Cyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium   8,199  8,068 

Crude  drugs   708  1,855 

Proprietary  medicines   3.066  5,710 

Drugs  and  preparations   1.415  430 

Insecticides  and  disinfectants   353  1,330 

Naphtha   2.829  3,194 

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations   1,786  2,911 

Salt   139 

Essences  and  flavours   541  1,553 

Chemicals,  n.e.i   2,091  1.686 


£21,844  £29,002 
MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA  DURING  1929-30 

Included  in  this  miscellaneous  schedule  are  a  number  of  lines  of  varying 
magnitude  which  in  the  Commonwealth  trade  returns  of  1929-30  are  credited 
to  Canada  as  the  country  of  origin. 

These  goods  and  products  are  of  a  diversified  character  and  (in  part)  are 
embraced  in  the  following  items:  confectionery  (£996)  ;  cocoa  paste  or  slab 
(£2,642);  fruit  juices  (£862);  mustard  (£959);  spices  (£2,784);  onions  (£400): 
canned  meats  and  vegetables  (£2,169) ;  whisky  (£654) ;  live  animals  (£1,698)  : 
hides  and  skins  (£11,561) ;  fibres,  seeds,  and  other  vegetable  substances  (£8,787)  ; 
oils,  paints,  and  varnishes  (£5,142) ;  electrical  insulators  (£4,332) ;  articles  for 
games  (£2,640);  fancy  goods  and  toys  (£1,431);  cinematograph  films  (£10.- 
152)  ;  talking  machines  (£1,352) ;  brushware  (£2,247) ;  goods  packed  for  house- 
hold use  (£8,720) ;  passengers'  personal  and  household  effects  (£1,246)  ;  soap 
(£2,756)  ;  wall  and  ceiling  parts  (£8,527)  ;  and  other  minor  articles  of  small 
value. 

By  proclamation  effective  from  April  4,  1930,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  prohibited  the  importation  into  Australia  of  confectionery ;  canned 
vegetables  and  meats;  onions;  soap;  and  various  grocery  lines. 
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BACON  SITUATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  3,  1931. — Reduced  retail  prices  encouraged  the  consumption 
of  bacon  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1930  and  the  imports  reached  record  figures. 
Liberal  supplies  of  Continental  bacon  at  very  low  values  have  continued  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  total  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1931  amounting  to  3,462,387  cwts.,  which  is  26  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  mainly  due  to  increased  supplies  from 
Denmark  and  Poland.  The  heavier  shipments  of  Polish  bacon  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  trade.  Imports  from  that  source  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  reached  317,799  cwts.  as  compared  with  135,856  cwts.  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1930.  The  quality  is  reported  as  being  quite  satisfactory. 
Imports  from  Denmark — the  dominating  source  of  supply — rose  from  1,704,249 
cwts.  in  the  first  four  months  of  1930  to  2,346,380  cwts.  during  the  same  period 
this  year.  Danish  hog  killings  during  two  weeks  of  January  averaged  as  high 
as  140,000,  and  since  then  have  been  anywhere  from  110,000  to  130,000  weekly, 
whereas  two  years  ago  90,000  killings  per  week  were  looked  upon  as  a  liberal 
number.  In  contrast  with  supplies  from  the  Continent,  imports  from  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  the  Irish  Free  State  showed  a  further  decline  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  arrivals  from  Canada  amounting  to  only  4,695 
cwts.  as  compared  with  37,137  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  periods  declined  from  258,110  cwts.  to 
89,259  cwts. 

THE  SITUATION   AT  LIVERPOOL 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1931,  the  estimated  imports  of  Canadian 
bacon  at  Liverpool  totalled  945  bales,  as  compared  with  8,109  bales  in  the 
previous  year.  No  arrivals  of  baled  bacon  from  Canada  have  been  reported 
at  Liverpool  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and,  generally  speaking, 
Canadian  supplies  on  this  market  for  some  time  past  have  been  limited  and 
spasmodic.  The  price  of  Danish  bacon  (mild-cured  Wiltshire  sides)  on  spot 
Liverpool  has  recently  been  averaging  anywhere  from  53s.  ($12.89)  to  60s. 
($14.60)  per  cwt.  Dutch  bacon  has  been  quoted  at  from  44s.  ($10.70)  to  52s. 
($12.65),  Swedish  at  from  45s.  ($10.94)  to  52s.  ($12.65),  and  Polish  at  from 
40s.  ($9.73)  to  44s.  ($10.70).  It  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  Danish  supplies  would  continue  on  an  usually  heavy  scale  for  some  months, 
and  as  yet  there  seem  to  be  no  immediate  signs  of  any  appreciable  falling  off  in 
shipments  from  that  source.  In  addition  to  Denmark,  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion in  several  Baltic  countries,  all  finding  an  export  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  created  an  extremely  competitive  condition. 

Imports  of  Canadian  hams  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  showed 
a  decline  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1930,  but  the  smaller 
arrivals  have  continued  to  enjoy  a  premium  over  American  on  the  Liverpool 
market,  where  the  Canadian  article,  being  lean  and  firm,  of  excellent  quality 
and  flavour,  is  highly  regarded. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  TRADE  NOTES 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  28,  1931. — Trade  in  this  area  continued  somewhat  slack  and 
uncertain  during  the  past  month.  Definite  indications  of  a  general  and  earlv 
return  to  more  prosperous  conditions  are  still  lacking;  although  there  have  been 
some  improvements  in  individual  industries,  they  are  largely  of  a  seasonal  nature. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  DISTRICT 

The  unemployment  situation  in  Birmingham  is  serious,  although  Birming- 
ham is  much  better  off  than  many  parts  of  the  country.    The  various  industries 
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scattered  throughout  the  district  are  making  much  less  than  an  average  return 
at  present. 

The  Whitsuntide  holiday  does  not  have  the  same  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
motor  car  industry  as  does  the  Easter  recess.  Between  Easter  and  Whitsun  the 
season  developed  somewhat  irregularly.  Some  manufacturers,  chiefly  with  new 
low-priced  models,  have  been  very  busy;  the  demand,  however,  for  high-powered 
cars  has  been  slow,  and  medium-priced  cars  have  not  sold  well. 

In  the  overseas  markets,  last  year  was  a  much  poorer  year  than  1929,  and 
this  year  has  witnessed  a  further  recession.  However,  in  view  of  the  constriction 
of  purchasing  power  the  world  over,  it  is  felt  tn«,„  Mtish  automobile  industry 
has  held  its  own  very  well  in  the  export  field. 

The  motor-cycle  trade  was  badly  hit  last  year,  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  was  the  automobile  trade.  The  new  law  making  insurance  against  third- 
party  risks  compulsory  has  contributed  to  a  further  decline  this  year.  The 
bicycle  trade  has  shown  some  improvement  this  season  in  the  home  markets, 
but  the  export  trade  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

SOUTH  WALES 

Conditions  in  the  Welsh  steam  coal  trade  appear  to  have  become  more 
difficult  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  shipments  have  fallen  off  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  scarcity  of  new  inquiries 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  absence  of  an  early  recovery,  wThile  the  uncertain 
labour  situation  and  the  possibility  of  the  new  wages  agreement  being  abrogated 
in  July  make  it  difficult  to  negotiate  for  contracts  over  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

The  South  Wales  district  was  shown  by  the  last  Mines  Department  return, . 
as  stated  by  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  to  be  sustaining  a  loss  of 
over  6d.  (12  cents)  a  ton,  and  owners  are  not  in  a  position  to  bargain  for  a 
further  concession  in  wages. 

The  activity  in  the  shipment  of  anthracite  continues;  this  industry  is  one 
of  the  busiest  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  The  figures  so  far  this  year 
are  33,000  tons  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  consumptior 
of  the  best-grade  large  anthracite  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  production;  business 
in  the  lower  grades,  however,  continues  rather  dull. 

TINPLATE  INDUSTRY 

Prices  of  tin-plate  have  fallen  following  the  disintegration  of  the  "  pool  " 
and  the  withdrawal  of  important  firms  from  the  Tinplate  Corporation,  or  sales 
agency,  in  London.  The  industry  will  now  be  conducted  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  prices,  according  to  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  may  fall  still 
further. 

Lower  prices  should  attract  a  larger  volume  of  foreign  orders,  because  the 
price  has  hitherto  been  too  high  to  meet  foreign  competition.  It  will  mean, 
also,  however,  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  foreign  steel  bars, 
because  the  basic  metal  of  tinplates  is  steel,  and  while  Welsh  steel  bars  are 
quoted  at  £5  ($24.30)  a  ton,  foreign  steel  bars,  mainly  Belgian,  can  be  delivered 
in  the  Welsh  ports  at  £3  15s.  ($18.20)  per  ton,  a  vital  difference  to  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturer  of  tinplates  who  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  steelwork. 
The  whole  situation  is  very  interesting,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  for 
the  domestic  steel  industry  in  it. 

NORTHAMPTON 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  generally  has  shown  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  past  fortnight.  The  quantities  required,  however,  are  still  small,  indicating 
that  retailers  are  running  on  very  moderate  stocks.  Business  is  unevenly  dis- 
tributed among  the  manufacturers,  the  firms  who  do  their  own  retailing  arc. 
generally  speaking,  faring  best.  Stability  in  the  leather  market  would  materi- 
ally assist  a  revival  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
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BATH  AND  WEST  SHOW 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society  was 
recently  held  at  Ashton  Court,  a  beautiful  country  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol.  The  society  was  founded  in  1777,  and  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
its  awards  are  considered  among  the  highest  obtainable  in  this  country.  Every 
branch  of  agricultural  endeavour  was  included  in  the  competitions;  the  horse, 
cattle  and  flower  shows  were  of  special  interest. 

The  show  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  and  advertising 
of  agricultural  products  and  machinery.  Goods  manufactured  in  Canada  were 
considerably  in  evidence,  these  including  "  Frost "  woven  wire  fence,  "  Frost 
and  Wood  mowing  machines  and  horse  rakes,  "  Fleury  "  grinding  mills,  and 
u  Maxwell  "  lawn  mowers.  The  "  Massey-Harris  "  products  included  binders, 
mowers,  hay  rakes  and  loaders,  reapers,  cultivators  and  disc  harrows  of  many 
types.  In  addition  this  firm  showed  tractor  ploughs,  cream  separators,  petrol- 
paraffin  oil  engines,  farm  tractors  and  tractor  mowers.  Other  Canadian  displays 
included  a  large  showing  of  "  Ideal  "  woven  wire  fence  and  chain  link  fence, 
fencing  accessories,  and  lawn  mowers  of  the  Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings. 
Chevrolet  motor  trucks  were  also  on  show. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  figures  of  insured  persons  in  this  area  at  April  27, 
1931,  are  as  follows: — 

Southwestern  Division — 118,422,  a  decrease  of  6,050  from  the  previous 
month. 

Midland  Division — 369,446,  a  decrease  of  14,777. 
Wales  Division — 184,866,  a  decrease  of  1,777. 

The  usual  seasonal  activity  of  the  spring  months  appears  to  be  taking  up 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  slack  of  unemployment. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  bank  clearings  for  the  important 
centres  of  this  territory: — 

Aggregate  Totals 

Month  of  April  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  11 

1930  1931        Inc.  or  Dec.       1930  1931 

£  £  %  £  £ 

Birmingham   10,138,000       8,093.000       -20.1       52,194,000  46.001,000 

Bristol   4.191,000       4.192.000       +  0.02      23.195,000  23,049,000 

Leicester   2,855,000       2,496,000        -12.5       15,404,000  13,445,000 

The  aggregate  totals  for  1931  to  date  indicate  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
South  Midlands.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bristol  clearings  remain  practically 
unaltered,  indicating  the  fundamental  stability  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  decrease  in  the  South  Midlands  is  in  accordance  with  and  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  clearings  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CIDER  TESTS  OF  B.C.  APPLES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  22,  1931. — The  following  is  supplementary  to,  and  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with,  the  report  that  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1401  (December  6,  1930),  on  "  Market  Prospects  for  Cider  and 
Concentrated  Apple  Juice." 

In  view  of  the  sale  of  Canadian  cider  and  concentrated  apple  juice  in  the 
West  of  Pmgland  over  a  period  of  many  years,  note  may  be  made  of  the  research 
work  which  is  being  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  English  manufactured  cider. 
The  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  is  concentrated  at  the  Agricultural  and 
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Horticultural  Research  Station,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  departments  of  the  University  of  Bristol.  The 
experts  of  the  institute  for  some  years  past  have  investigated  in  every  detail 
the  various  qualities  of  English  cider  apples,  and  the  valuable  work  accom- 
plished by  these  experts  is  recognized  throughout  the  world. 

ANNUAL  TASTING  DAY 

There  is  an  annual  tasting  day,  which  has  for  many  years  attracted  a  large 
attendance.  This  year  over  1,500  visitors,  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
cider  industry,  were  present:  farmers  interested  in  cider  fruit  production  in 
farm  orchards  and  in  cider-making  under  farm  conditions,  commercial  fruit 
growers  and  market  gardeners,  and  cider  manufacturers  and  importers. 

CIDER-MAKING  WITH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  APPLES 

A  number  of  varieties  of  apples  from  British  Columbia  were  shipped  to 
the  institute  last  year  with  a  view  to  investigating  their  suitability  for  cider. 
The  apples  were  of  grade  3  and  in  good  condition,  arrived  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  were  milled  and  pressed  by  December  15. 

Some  of  the  varieties — Mcintosh,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Winter  Banana — 
were  rather  difficult  to  press,  the  flesh  being  very  soft  and  passing  through  the 
press- clot  lis.  These  three  varieties  seemed  a  little  over-ripe  and  would  have 
given  better  results  if  it  had  been  possible  to  press  them  earlier;  a  better  yield 
of  juice  would  also  have  been  obtained  in  this  case.  Staymen,  Newtown,  and 
Winesap  were  in  excellent  condition  from  the  cider-making  point  of  view. 

On  the  whole  the  ciders  were  considered  to  be  a  very  fair  lot.  They  all 
lacked  "body"  in  comparison  with  ciders  made  from  English  cider  apples; 
this  was  perhaps  principally  due  to  the  very  low  tannin  percentages. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  GLUE  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  28,  1931. — Various  types  of  glues  are  extensively  made  in 
Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  considerable  import  trade.  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  glue  and  size  for  calendar  year  1929 — the  latest  period  for 
which  detailed  statistics  are  available — totalled  200,651  cwt.  valued  at  £595,113. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Belgium,  62,945  cwt.  (£249,275);  Germany, 
35,132  cwt,  (£85,747);  France,  26,134  cwt,  (£95,743);  Latvia,  22,805  cwt. 
(£42,444);  Netherlands,  20,889  cwt.  (£44,134);  and  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  (Russia),  11,531  cwt.  (£22,338).  Among  Empire  countries,  the  Irish 
Tree  State  was  the  largest  contributor  with  5,339  cwt.  (£9,898). 

According  to  one  authority,  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  glue  in  England 
is  very  limited.  No  up-to-date  statistics  of  production  in  England  are  obtainable, 
manufacturers  closely  guard  information  as  to  their  methods,  and  apparently 
some  buyers  of  glue  purchase  mainly  on  the  basis  of  shape,  colour,  or  gloss, 
rather  than  according  to  quality  as  proven  by  tests.  While  investigations  in 
previous  years  have  indicated  that  Canadian  exporters  would  find  it  difficult 
to  compete  in  the  United  Kingdom  market,  the  following  notes  pertaining  to 
this  trade  in  the  North  of  England  may  be  of  interest. 

The  three  main  types  in  demand  are  skin,  hide  or  leather  glue,  bone  glue, 
and  fish  glue,  a  wide  range  of  descriptions  being  included  in  each  of  these  main 
divisions.  Hide  glue,  which  is  considered  to  have  the  greatest  adhesive  power 
and  commands  the  best  price,  is  used  largely  by  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 
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The  better  qualities  of  skin  glues  are  often  further  treated  for  making  into 
gelatine,  and  the  more  expensive  grades  of  this  type  are  also  used  by  book- 
binders. While  hide  and  skin  glues  bring  the  best  prices,  it  is  understood  that 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  bone  glues,  which  are 
cheaper  and  in  some  cases  more  suitable.  This  has  resulted  in  quite  a  demand 
for  this  type  among  box-makers,  water-paint  makers,  and  in  the  textile  and  rope 
industries,  where  bone  glue  in  powdered  form  is  used  as  a  sizing  material. 
Although  one  technical  authority  states  that  fish  glues  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, none  of  the  dealers  in  this  area  seem  to  be  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
glue,  for  which  there  is  apparently  only  a  limited  demand  in  comparison  with 
other  types. 

Some  years  ago  the  principal  glue-makers  in  this  country  amalgamated,  and 
the  most  important  domestic  supplies  are  now  controlled  by  one  organization. 
With  regard  to  imported  glues,  Russian  supplies  consist  chiefly  of  a  cheap  bone 
glue  which  is  sold  to  certain  traders  on  a  price  basis.  France  ships  both  skin 
and  bone  glues,  several  of  the  French  brands  being  referred  to  as  "  medal  " 
glues,  the  imprint  of  a  medal  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.  Imprinting, 
while  not  entirely  confined  to  France,  is  understood  to  have  originated  among 
manufacturers  in  that  country.  Bone  hide  and  leather  glues  are  obtained  from 
Germany,  and  from  Holland  bone  glues  mainly.  All  three  principal  types  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prices  varying  extensively  according  to 
grade.  One  of  the  many  domestic  makes  frequently  referred  to  in  the  trade  is 
Scotch  glue,  which  comes  in  thick  cakes,  usually  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  but  the 
designation  is  not  confined  to  the  Scottish  product. 

British  glue  manufacturers,  for  the  most  part,  dispose  of  their  production 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Imported  glues  may  be  handled  by  agents  in  this 
country,  mainly  in  London,  the  best  distributing  centre.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  glue  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  who  state  that  their  importa- 
tions are  purchased  direct  from  the  exporter.  These  firms  cater  principally  to 
the  cabinet  and  joinery  trades,  and  handle  glue  in  cake  form  as  a  side  line. 
One  firm  having  a  fairly  extensive  local  distributing  outlet  for  glue  stock  several 
different  grades,  all  described  by  various  trade  names.  Purchases  are  made  from 
sample  in  lots  of  from  five  to  ten  tons  at  a  time.  To  meet  their  requirements, 
the  product,  whether  of  the  skin  or  bone  type,  must  be  clean,  uniform  as  to  size 
and  thickness  of  the  cake,  and  have  as  little  odour  as  possible.  It  must  also 
be  clear  and  free  from  streaks.  Many  of  their  customers  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  glue  they  buy  beyond  stipulating  that  they  wish  to  be  supplied 
with  the  same  kind  again,  and  among  smaller  firms  catering  to  the  cabinet  trade, 
and  handling  glue  as  a  relatively  unimportant  side  line,  there  seems  to  be  little 
distinction  as  to  quality  or  type. 

One  Liverpool  firm  specializing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  distribution 
of  glue  in  this  district  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  consider  any  samples  and 
c.i.f.  prices  that  may  be  offered  by  interested  Canadian  exporters,  who  are 
accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Liverpool. 

RESTRICTED  MARKET  FOR  BIRCH  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  1,  1931. — The  demand  for  birch  in  Scotland  has  been  greatly 
restricted  during  the  past  two  years.  This  applies  with  almost  equal  degree  to 
birch  logs  and  birch  lumber,  although  the  demand  for  logs  has  probably  fallen 
off  to  a  greater  extent.  In  addition  to  the  general  trade  depression,  to  which 
the  timber  industry  has  been  particularly  subject,  there  are  other  factors  corr- 
tributing  to  the  present  restricted  demand  in  Scotland. 

Imports  of  Austrian  ready-made  chairs  and  Austrian  beech  have  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  Canadian  birch  to  compete.    The  Austrian  bentwood 
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chair  is  replacing  the  local  solid  wood  chair.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  Aus- 
trian ready-made  chairs  delivered  in  Scotland  is  no  more  than  is  paid  here  for 
the  wood  required  to  make  the  chair.  Manufactured  chairs,  desks,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  are  also  being  brought  in  from  the  South  of  England,  and 
this  "southward  movement  of  industry"  tends  to  eliminate  the  small  local 
furniture  manufacturer.  Because  of  this  the  smaller  merchants  are  drifting 
away  from  the  birch  trade. 

Austrian  beech  is  considered  a  good  clean  wood  and  freer  from  knots  than 
the  usual  merchantable  birch.  It  is  cut  from  the  solid  tree  trunk  and  comes 
in  slightly  longer  lengths  and  wider  widths  than  the  general  run  of  Quebec 
birch  planks.  It  is  stated  by  one  firm  of  timber  merchants  in  Glasgow,  who 
claim  to  be  the  largest  users  of  birch  in  Scotland,  that  Austrian  planks  average 
12  inches  in  width  as  against  8  inches  for  the  Quebec  product.  The  sizes  of 
planks  most  in  demand  are  2,  3,  and  4  inches.  The  grades  required  are  first- 
class  logs  and  good  merchantable  timber. 

One  Glasgow  firm  used  3,000  birch  logs  in  1926,  whereas  last  year  they 
used  only  500,  and  they  have  sufficient  stock  left  over  for  the  demands  of  the 
present  season,  which  are  light.  Although  both  logs  and  lumber  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  other  articles 
of  furniture,  and  the  framework  for  Chesterfield  suites,  lumber  is  usually  in 
greater  demand  for  the  cheaper  lines,  and  logs  for  the  better-class  trade,  heavy 
fitments,  and  for  shipbuilding.  As  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  trade  is  now  entering 
upon  one  of  its  leanest  periods,  and  there  is  little  hope  for  an  immediate  revival, 
the  use  of  birch  and  the  demand  for  timber  generally  must  remain  dull  until 
such  time  as  an  improvement  in  trade  sets  in. 

Austrian  beech  planks  are  now  quoted  at  approximately  2s.  3d.  (54  cents) 
per  cube  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  An  offer  was  recently  received  from  London  quoting 
Yugoslavia  beech  unedged,  butt  timber  at  2s.  (48  cents)  per  cube  c.i.f.  Glas- 
gow. Steam-dried  beech,  square-edged,  is  slightly  higher.  In  view  of  these 
prices,  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian  exporters  to  compete.  The  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  definite  standard  of  grading  here  as  in  Canada,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  timber  received  from  various  shippers  may  vary  considerably  in 
qualitv,  although  it  all  comes  in  under  the  one  comprehensive  term  "  merchant- 
able." 

The  best  method  of  doing  business  in  Scotland  is  through  the  regular  trade 
channels,  brokers  or  agents. 

BIRCH  FLOORING 

Canadian  birch  flooring  is  slowly  being  introduced  in  Scotland.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  general  use 
of  this  wood.  Birch  is  as  yet  practically  unknown,  and  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  maple,  which  is  mainly  of  United  States  origin.  Where 
maple  is  specified,  as  it  usually  is,  the  architects  and  public  bodies  concerned 
are  being  invited  to  specify  the  Canadian  product.  In  such  cases  they  should 
have  the  assurance  that  the  flooring  sold  to  them  is  Canadian  through  the  floor- 
boards being  marked  with  the  country  of  origin.  Under  existing  conditions  of 
trade  the  time  is  not  favourable  for  introducing  a  new  flooring  material  unless 
the  price  is  so  attractive  as  to  be  a  definite  inducement  to  change. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  some  progress  is  being  made;  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  have  consented  to  have  the  floor  of  one  of  the  classrooms 
in  a  city  school  laid  with  birch  during  the  summer  recess  in  order  to  test  it  out. 
If  this  material  proves  satisfactory,  there  should  be  a  fair  demand  for  it  for 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
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SOUTH  WALES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol.  June  3,  1931. — The  Great  Western  Railway  control  the  largest 
group  of  docks  in  the  world  under  one  authority,  embracing  all  the  principal 
ports  of  South  Wales.  The  following  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  into  and 
exports  to  Canada  from  these  ports  in  1930  and  1929  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  office: — 

Imports  into  South  Wales  Ports  from  Canada,  1930 
(1929  figures  in  parentheses) 
Copper  Matte.— 36,339  tons  (1,661).  all  to  Swansea. 

Grain  and  Flour.— 43,044  tons  (43.064):  Cardiff,  13,071  tons  (12.695);  Swansea,  16,746 
tons  (6.972):  Barry  and  Port  Talbot,  13,227  tons  (23,397). 

Timber.— 10.884  tons  (16,050):  Cardiff,  1,181  tons  (2,748);  Swansea,  530  tons  (5,552); 
Newport,  6.741  tons  (3.818);  Barry  and  Talbot,  2,432  tons  (3,932). 

Lard.— 2,071  tons  (1,681):  Cardiff,  1,031  tons  (965);   Swansea,  1,040  tons  (716). 

Cheese.— 1,259  tons  (917):   Cardiff,  1,120  tons  (767);   Swansea,  139  tons  (150). 

Canned  Goods.— 287  tons  (335):  Cardiff,  85  tons  (149);  Swansea,  202  tons  (186). 

Zinc  Dross. — 30  tons  (  ),  all  to  Swansea. 

Hay.— 193  tons  (1,679):  Cardiff,  175  tons  (1,430);   Swansea,  IS  tons  (249). 
Evaporated  Milk.— 21  tons  (92):  Cardiff,  9  tons  (19);  Swansea,  12  tons  (73). 
General  Merchandise.  tons  (5,965),  all  to  Swansea. 

The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  resumption  in  the  shipments  of  copper 
matte  in  volume  from  Canada  to  Swansea:  1,600  tons  in  1929  and  26,000  tons 
in  1930.  Grain  and  flour  shipments  to  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  have  not 
fallen,  and  this  applies  also  to  South  Wales,  with  a  total  of  43,000  tons  in  both 
1929  and  1930. 

Shipments  of  timber  from  Canada  have  decreased  substantially  owing 
largely  to  the  substitution  of  fibreboard  containers  for  birch  tinplate  boxes. 

Imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  have  substantially  increased,  1,259  tons  as 
against  917  tons  in  1929. 

Exports  to  Canada  from  South  Wales  Ports,  1930 
(1929  figures  in  parentheses) 

Coo/.— 651,117  tons  (558,456)  :   Cardiff,  2,799  tons  (  ) ;   Swansea,  508,969  tons  (399,- 

384);  Barry  and  Port  Talbot,  139,349  tons  (159,072). 

Tinphtes.— 28,588  tons  (24.324) :  Cardiff,  nil  (222  tons  in  1929) ;  Swansea,  28,583  toiib 
(24,102). 

Black  Plates  and  Galvanized  Sheets. — 15,332  tons  (8,187):  Cardiff,  7,765  tons  (1,558): 
Swansea,  6410  tons  (6,136);   Newport,  1,157  tons  (193). 

Steel  Tubes,  etc.— 981  tons  (1,892):  Cardiff,  303  tons  (  );  Swansea,  678  tons  (1,892). 

Iron  and  Steel—Nil  (961  tons  in  1929,  all  from  Cardiff). 

General  Merchandise.— 1,120  tons  (1.919):  Cardiff,  212  tons  (456);  Swansea,  908  tons 
(1,463). 

Sales  of  anthracite  coal  from  South  Wales  are  steadily  increasing  in 
Canada.  In  1929  over  half  a  million  tons  were  shipped  from  Swansea  and 
Port  Talbot,  and  these  figures  were  increased  to  650,000  in  1930.  There  has 
also  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  both  tinplates  and  galvanized  sheets.  The 
increase  in  tonnage  is  noteworthy  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  direct 
steamship  services  between  Canadian  and  South  Wales  ports  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  year  under  review. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  30,  1931. — Government  reports  just  issued  show  that,  despite 
wet  and  otherwise  inclement  weather  during  April,  the  agricultural  situation, 
although  somewhat  backward,  was  generally  favourable.  The  spring  this  year 
has  been  late,  and  consequently  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  preparing  of 
the  ground  and  the  sowing  of  crops  is  behind,  but  in  many  districts  the  sowing 
of  cereal  crops  was  completed  by  the  end  of  April.  Earlier  sown  crops  are 
reported  to  have  germinated  well,  especially  considering  the  wet  condition  of 
the  land. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ireland  a  good  deal  of  land  usually  sown  to  sugar 
beets  has  been  turned  over  to  the  growing  of  grains,  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory price  offered  for  beets  by  the  local  sugar  manufacturing  company.  How- 
ever, it  is  officially  estimated  that  the  total  area  under  wheat  is  smaller  this 
year  than  in  1930,  when  it  totalled  31,263  acres  for  both  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Free  State. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  demand  for  oats  increased  and  prices  hardened 
to  6s.  8d.  ($1.61)  per  cwt.,  as  against  5s.  lid.  ($1.43)  during  March.  Seed  oats 
were  unusually  keen,  the  price  reaching  as  high  as  21s.  per  barrel.  It  is 
expected  that,  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  flax,  the  oat  acreage 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  in  1930,  especially  in  Northern  Ireland. 

IRISH   EGG  TRADE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Irish  Free  State 

Dublin,  May  21,  1931. — The  production  and  export  of  eggs  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  more  important  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Irish 
Free  State.  At  present,  although  a  good  deal  of  educational  work  has  been  and 
is  being  done  for  the  poultry  industry  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  has 
been  only  recently  that  the  average  farmer  has  realized  the  monetary  possibili- 
ties of  this  branch  of  farming  if  scientifically  handled. 

The  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  give  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement  to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  the  production  of  eggs,  chiefly  for 
the  large  markets  of  Great  Britain.  Various  means  have  been  taken  to  stimu- 
late the  industry,  including  egg-laying  competitions,  and  rigid  regulations  have 
been  laid  down  governing  the  marking,  grading,  and  packing  of  eggs  for  export. 

PRODUCTION 

By  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  export  requirements  the  standard  is 
being  progressively  raised,  and  the  marketability  of  the  eggs  extended.  At  the 
present  time  the  Irish  Free  State  can  boast  of  few,  if  any,  large  poultry  and  egg 
farms  such  as  exist  in  the  North  of  England,  but  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
farms  exist,  and  the  tendency  to  go  in  for  larger  production  is  gaining  ground. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  definite  figures  which  would  shew 
accurately  the  total  production  of  eggs  in  the  Irish  Free  State  year  by  year, 
but,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  estimated 
that  exports  account  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  production.  On 
this  basis,  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  the  production  figures  in  1930  were 
70,596,640  dozen  as  compared  with  71,627,195  dozen  in  1929~ 

Importations  of  eggs  totalled  105,770  dozen  for  1930  as  compared  with 
275,020  dozen  in  1929.  Export  figures  for  the  two  years  were  47,064,460  and 
47,751,430  dozen  respectively.  In  addition  to  eggs  in  the  shell,  there  is  a  trade 
in  liquid  and  dried  eggs,  which  totalled  for  1930,  10,054  cwt.  (112  pounds). 
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According  to  the  trade  returns,  practically  all  of  these  are  shown  as  being 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  represent  re-exports, 
probably  largely  from  China.  . 

In  1930  imports  of  eggs  in  shell  were  valued  at  £7,80b,  and  exports  at 
£2,578,250.  Statistics  by  months  show  that  imports  were  heaviest  in  the  period 
November  to  May,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  February.  Exports  were  lightest 
in  November,  reached  a  peak  of  8,227,230  dozen  in  May,  and  gradually  declined 
in  the  succeeding  months. 

Northern  Ireland 

No  statistics  are  available  showing  the  Northern  Ireland  imports  or  exports 
of  eggs,  but,  according  to  information  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
in  Belfast,  the  production  of  hen  eggs  for  the  years  1930  and  1929  were 
36,666,666  and  35,625,000  dozen  respectively  valued  at  £2,627,800  and  £2,557,- 
600.  For  1930  production  of  duck  eggs  amounted  to  2,666,666  dozen  valued  at 
£131,000  as  compared  with  2.375,000  dozen  with  a  value  of  £154,000  for  1929. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's  production  is 
exported  to  the  British  market,  but  figures  are  not  available  to  show  the  exact 
extent  of  the  trade. 

CHINESE  CONSOLIDATED  TAX 

Mr.  Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Shanghai,  writes  under  date  May  22,  1931,  that  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
announced  on  May  15,  1931,  that  a  consolidated  tax  would  be  collected  on  the 
following  commodities:  foreign  cotton  yarn,  matches,  cement,  rolled  tobacco, 
and  wheat  flour  imported  from  abroad,  and  on  native-made  cotton  yarn,  direct 
products  of  cotton  yarn,  matches,  cement,  rolled  tobacco,  and  wheat  flour 
imported  from  ports  in  China  at  which  the  consolidated  tax  is  not  in  force. 
This  tax  is  the  equivalent  of  the  so-called  "  sales  tax  "  imposed  in  Western 
countries  and  is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  revenue  due  to  the 
abolition  of  "  likin  "  charges.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  not  unduly  large.  The 
rate  on  flour,  which  is  the  only  commodity  of  interest  to  Canada  which  is 
affected,  is  10  Mexican  cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  which  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  amounts  to  approximately  2  cents  (Canadian)  per  small  bag. 

CONDITIONS  IN  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY 

For  the  first  time  since  1920  it  is  not  possible  to  record  continued  trade  pro- 
gress in  Tanganyika  Territory,  the  official  report  for  1930  states.  This  is  due  to 
a  number  of  factors.  Serious  floods  interfered  with  railway  transport  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  also  washed  away  a  considerable  quantity  of 
native  and  other  crops.  A  very  promising  cotton  crop  was  much  depleted  by  a 
plague  of  vermin.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the  setback  has  been  the  depres- 
sion in  world  prices  for  all  produce.  Not  only  did  this  discourage  production 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  lower  returns  from  an  almost  similar  quantity 
of  some  of  the  various  products  exported  (in  the  case  of  several  items  a  larger 
quantity)  reduced  the  spending  power  of  all  sections  of  the  community,  particu- 
larly the  natives. 

In  consequence  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  imports,  with  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  estimated  customs  revenues.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
prices  of  imports  have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  import  and  revenue 
figures  are  correspondingly  lower.  The  only  satisfactory  feature,  the  report 
adds,  is  that  importers  were  prompt  to  anticipate  the  slump,  so  that  the  bazaar 
was  not  seriously  overloaded  with  imports,  and  failures  to  meet  obligations  did 
not  assume  serious  proportions. 
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CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  THE 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  7,  1931. — Although  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Group 
of  the  British  West  Indies  colonies — Trinidad,  Barbados,  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  and  British  Guiana — totals  around  a  million  and  a  half,  less 
than  80,000  are  white,  and  the  market  for  canned  and  preserved  fruit  and 
vegetables  is  consequently  not  large.  The  individual  buying  power  of  the  public 
is  A  i  ry  low  and  is  estimated  at  less  than  $25  a  year  for  80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Imports  into  all  these  colonies  in  1928— the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
for  all  the  colonies  are  available — amounted  to  £38,725.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
analyze  the  statistics  of  the  different  islands:  some  include  tomatoes  under  the 
heading  of  fruits,  and  some  include,  under  the  heading  of  dried  fruits,  such 
products  as  raisins,  dates  and  figs. 

CANNED   AND   PRESERVED  FRUITS 

The  climatic  conditions  vary  from  the  semi-tropical  of  the  northern  islands 
to  the  purely  tropical  conditions  existing  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  and 
an  abundance  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  is  consequently  available.  The 
demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  northern  climates  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  white  population. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  involved  in  shipping  and  storing  fresh 
fruits  their  cost  is  relatively  very  great.  Apples  retail  in  Port  of  Spain  at  from 
96  cents  to  $1.08  a  dozen,  and  peaches  and  pears  at  12  cents  each.  Preserved 
fruits  do  not  offer  the  same  difficulty.  As  the  canning  industry  has  not  yet 
been  developed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  entire  supply  of  these  fruits  must  be 
drawn  from  northern  countries.  In  1928  the  trade  was  valued  at  £8,219,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  £5,497  or  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  trade.  Great  Britain  was  second  with  £1,615,  followed  by 
Canada  with  £342.  France  and  China  are  credited  with  small  amounts,  the 
former  supplying  chiefly  fruits  preserved  in  liqueurs  such  as  maraschino  cherries. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  fruit  salad,  and  apricots  are  in  greatest  demand;  and 
there  is  some  business  in  cherries,  raspberries,  and  apples.  Lack  of  uniformity 
of  supply  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  fact  that  Canada  is  so  poorly  repre- 
sented in  the  imports,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  market  is  primarily  one  of 
price,  and  Canadian  products  have  been  slightly  out  of  line. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Under  the  heading  of  dried  fruits — which  in  some  of  the  colonies  include 
prunes,  raisins,  currants,  dates  and  figs,  and  even  certain  nuts — the  total  imports 
in  these  colonies  were  valued  at  £15,519  in  1928.  Unfortunately  from  the  figures 
available  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  different  types  of  Wits.  The  bulk 
of  the  demand  is  for  prunes  which,  along  with  currants,  raisins,  dates  and  figs, 
at  a  conservative  estimate  account  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  trade.  Small 
quantities  of  dried  apples  and  apricots  are  imported,  but  beyond  these  little  or 
no  business  is  done,  and  there  is  small  prospect  of  any  development. 

JAMS,  JELLIES  AND  MARMALADES 

Jams,  jellies,  and  marmalades  were  imported  in  1928  to  the  value  of  £6,172, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £4,663.  There  is  considerable 
local  manufacture  from  tropical  fruits.  The  guava,  for  example,  lends  itself 
admirably  to  jelly  making.  Tropical  fruits,  however,  have  not  the  keeping 
qualities  necessary  to  engage  a  large  industry  or  develop  a  successful  export 
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trade.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  jams,  jellies  and 
marmalades,  but  these  have  not  met  with  success,  poor  keeping  qualities  in  the 
majority  of  cases  being  the  main  reason  for  their  failure. 

VEGETABLES 

The  consumption  of  vegetables  is  very  high  in  these  colonies.  Production 
is  of  many  different  types,  and  there  are  several  fruits  including  the  plantain 
and  breadfruit  which  are  prepared  and  eaten  as  vegetables.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  of  the  type  grown  in 
temperature  countries — carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce 
and  pumpkins;  and  at  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year  fresh  vegetables  from 
Canada,  and  hitherto  from  the  United  States,  have  been  available. 

Some  trade  is  done  throughout  the  islands  in  vegetables  other  than  fresh. 
The  statistics  do  not  sub-divide  these  into  dried  and  canned,  but  group  them 
together;  under  this  heading  the  total  trade  in  1928  was  valued  at  £8,815.  Peas 
and  beans  are  the  only  dried  vegetables  imported;  but  canned  vegetables  of 
every  description  are  brought  into  the  country,  peas,  beans,  asparagus,  carrots 
and  corn  forming  the  bulk  of  the  demand.  Cauliflower,  spinach,  turnips,  and 
pumpkins  are  also  imported  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Some  foreign  manufacturers  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  artificial  colour- 
ing into  their  products  which  imparts  to  the  contents  of  the  tin  a  vividness 
supposed  to  resemble  more  closely  the  natural  appearance  of  the  vegetable. 
This  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  sale  of  Canadian  products,  but  they  are  now 
fast  gaining  ground  on  account  of  their  superiority  of  flavour. 

REPRESENTATION 

Business  in  canned  goods  is  done  through  local  agents,  who  as  a  rule  work 
on  a  commission  basis,  although  occasionally  a  local  wholesale-retailer  will 
take  on  an  exclusive  agency.  The  commission  agent,  however,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable  type  of  representative.  He  is  occasionally  given  small  stocks 
to  handle  to  fill  the  interim  requirements  of  the  retailers. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  separate  agents  for  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and 
Trinidad,  although  it  is  quite  satisfactory  if  one  house  operating  branch  offices 
in  each  of  these  colonies  is  appointed.  The  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  are 
an  exception  owing  to  the  very  restricted  demand  there;  this  part  of  the  terri- 
tory might  be  handled  through  travelling  salesmen  associated  with  an  agency 
in  either  Barbados  or  Trinidad. 

For  both  fruits  and  vegetables  the  sizes  of  tin  preferred  are  Nos.  2h  and  3. 
Some  success  has  also  been  secured  in  the  No.  1  tin. 

FISH  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN   BRITISH  MALAYA 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — Values,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in  Straits  dollars:    1  Straits  dollar  equals 

57  cents  Canadian] 

Batavia,  Java,  April  20,  1931. — Market  conditions  for  the  majority  of 
products  are  esentially  similar  throughout  the  Middle  East,  and  fish  and  fish 
products  are  no  exceptions.  Full  particulars  with  regard  to  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution and  peculiarities  of  the  market  in  the  distribution  of  fish  have  been 
covered  in  the  corresponding  report  on  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  [published 
in  our  last  issue],  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  these  details  here. 

The  name  British  Malaya  is  frequently  confusing  to  Canadian  exporters. 
It  is  the  name  applied  to  that  long  peninsula  extending  south  from  Burma  and 
Siam  and  comprising  the  Straits  Settlements  with  Singapore  as  the  best-known 
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City,  four  federated  states,  and  five  unfederated  states.  The  primary  stages 
of  marketing  throughout  this  area  are  carried  on  from  the  large  cities— Penangr 
Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Singapore.  The  secondary  distribution  throughout  the 
"  up-country  "  parallels  that  outlined  in  the  report  on  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  The  chief  ports  are  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  and  Singapore.  The 
hitter  is  of  course  not  only  the  most  important  import  and  export  city  in  British 
Malaya,  but  is  also  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
East.  Distribution  to  such  points  as  Siam,  Borneo,  Indo-China,  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  especially  North  Sumatra,  is  carried  on  largely  from  Singa- 
pore. 

The  total  population  of  British  Malaya  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
4.000,000.  consisting  of  23,000  Europeans,  16,000  Eurasians,  1,350,000  Chinese, 
1,900,000  native  Malays,  and  700,000  British  Indians  and  other  foreign  orientals. 
The  importance  of  the  Chinese  population  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  numbers  but  from  the  important  part  they 
play  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.  As  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  most  of  the  secondary  distribution  and  an  increasing  amount  of  the 
direct  importing  is  in  their  hands. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  fish  into  British  Malaya  for  1929  was  $17,- 
137,686.  The  more  important  varieties  with  quantities,  values,  and  principal 
countries  of  origin  are  shown  below.  Imports  of  most  of  these  varieties  are  for 
the  most  part  from  adjacent  countries.  In  the  case  of  dried  and  salted  fish,  for 
instance,  French  Indo-China  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Siam  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  In  the  case  of  fresh  fish,  Netherlands  India — that 
is  North  Sumatra — is  the  main  source.  Imports  from  European  and  American 
sources  are  small  and  are  for  the  European  population,  with  the  exception  of 
canned  sardine  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  are  large  but  entirely 
for  native  consumption. 

FRESH  FISH 

As  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  consists  largely  of 
local  varieties  and  the  area  of  distribution  is,  in  the  main,  restricted  to  the 
points  at  which  the  catches  are  landed.  Due  to  climatic  conditions  and  the 
absence  of  the  use  of  cold  storage  facilities,  consumption  takes  place  usually 
during  the  same  day  on  which  the  catches  are  made. 

FROZEN  FISH 

There  is  quite  a  large  market  for  imported  frozen  fish,  especially  salmon. 
There  are  two  large  cold  storage  firms  in  Singapore,  the  larger  of  which  operates 
a  chain  of  stores  and  depots  throughout  that  city  and  in  all  the  main  ports 
and  cities  of  the  "  up-country."  The  smaller  one  confines  its  operations  almost 
entirely  to  Singapore. 

The  imports  of  frozen  fish  are  listed  under  "  fresh  fish  n.o.p.,"  and  total 
imports  under  this  heading  in  1929  amounted  to  2,417  tons  valued  at  $1,096,340. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  were;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  2,273  tons  ($987.- 
332);  United  Kingdom,  114  tons  ($85,937);  Siam,  10  tons  ($3,231);  United 
States,  4  tons  ($7,295).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  small  under  this  heading  and  probably  consist  almost  entirely  of  frozen 
salmon.  Frozen  salmon  is  also  included  in  the  figure  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  quantity. 

DRIED.  SMOKED,  PICKLED,  AND  SALTED  FISH 

Of  these  the  first-named  is  the  most  important,  and  in  this  line,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  others,  Singapore  is  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  Middle  East. 
With  the  exception  of  smoked  herrings  (kippers)  and  pickled  herrings,  most  of 
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these  lines  are  for  sale  to  natives  and  Chinese,  and  the  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  dealers  for  the  most  part  who  have  connections  throughout  British 
Malaya,  Siam,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  imports  of  dried  and  salted  fish  into  British  Malaya,  not  counting  fish- 
maws  or  sharks'  fins,  in  1929  amounted  to  47,116  tons  valued  at  $13,176,793. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  the  Oriental  countries,  French  Indo-China 
furnishing  20,639  tons  ($6,241,219);  Siam,  19,278  tons  ($3,132,539);  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  3,195  tons  ($1,486,783);  British  Borneo,  1,355  tons  ($513,- 
504);  and  Hongkong,  1,117  tons  ($738,058).  The  United  States  supplied  12 
tons  ($6,795)  and  Australia  7  tons  ($6,666).  The  United  States,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  obtaining  only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  business. 

While  British  Malaya  is  shown  as  importing  over  13,000,000  Straits  dollars' 
worth  of  dried  fish,  exports  are  valued  at  over  14,000,000  Straits  dollars,  of 
which  over  11,000,000  are  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  It  is  therefore  dim- 
cult  to  estimate  just  what  quantity  of  dried  fish  is  actually  consumed  in  British 
Malaya  itself. 

CANNED  FISH 

The  imports  of  canned  fish  of  all  kinds  into  British  Malaya  in  1929  totalled 
6,510  tons  valued  at  $2,227,313.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
the  California  sardine  was  the  largest  single  item,  accounting  for  more  than  half 
the  total  imports  of  all  canned  fish. 

Of  a  total  of  5,530  tons  of  canned  sardines  valued  at  $1,694,126  imported 
in  1929,  the  United  States  supplied  5,295  tons  ($1,551,978)  ;  Spain,  29  tons 
($13,290)  :  Canada,  29  tons  ($13,462) ;  United  Kingdom,  27  tons  ($40,228)  ; 
and  Scandinavia,  22  tons  ($17,212). 

Imports  of  canned  salmon  amounted  to  182  tons  ($105,899).  The  chief 
supplying  countries  were:  Canada,  129  tons  ($56,251);  United  States,  39  tons 
($31,553) ;  and  United  Kingdom,  8  tons  ($13,280).  Imports  of  canned  lobsters 
were  2  tons  valued  at  $4,732,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Total  importations  of  canned  fish  n.o.p.  were  796  tons  valued  at  $422,556. 
The  United  States  supplied  the  greatest  amount— 428  tons  ($183,733)— and 
chief  among  other  supplying  countries  were:  Hongkong,  150  tons  ($84,118)  ; 
China,  98  tons  ($56,833) ;  Japan,  46  tons  ($36,203) ;  United  Kingdom,  26  tons 
($28,656);   and  Canada,  21  tons  ($7,895). 

Canada's  exports  of  canned  fish  to  British  Malaya  in  1929  fell  nearly  50 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1928.  According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, exports  in  1929  were  valued  at  $60,456  (Canadian)  compared  with  $116,- 
425  (Canadian)  in  1928.  It  is  likely  that  1930  returns  will  show  a  still  further 
decline,  due  to  the  competition  of  "  California  sardines."  This  fish  completely 
dominates  the  market.  Exports  of  Canadian  salmon  to  British  Malaya  fell 
from  $84,000  (Canadian)  in  1928  to  $20,000  (Canadian)  in  1929,  and  slight 
improvement  was  shown  in  1930.  Exports  of  pilchards  from  Canada  to  this 
market,  which  in  1928  were  valued  at  $25,900  (Canadian) ,  fell  to  $7,900  (Cana- 
dian) in  1930. 

FISH  MEAL 

Rubber  is  the  main  agricultural  product  of  British  Malaya,  and  chemical 
fertilizers  are  used  exclusively  in  that  industry.  At  the  present  time  even 
these  are  being  used  in  reduced  quantities,  due  to  the  present  slump  in  the  price 
of  the  product,  which  discourages  any  expenditure  that  tends  to  increase  the  out- 
put. 

DOCUMENTATION  AND  REGULATIONS 

No  special  documentation  is  required  on  shipments  to  British  Malaya. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  there  are  no  customs  duties.  A  regular 
commercial  invoice  is  required,  preferably  in  triplicate.  There  are  no  special 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foodstuffs. 
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SHIPPING 

Until  last  year  the  absence  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  was  the  greatest 
handicap  to  Canadian  suppliers.  Unless  shipments  from  Western  Canada  were 
routed  via  United  States  ports,  transhipment  was  necessary  in  every  case.  In 
January,  1930,  however,  the  Klaveness  Line  offered  a  regular  direct,  though 
slow,  service  from  Vancouver,  which  resulted  in  a  fair  amount  of  business  being 
secured  by  one  West  Coast  shipper  of  frozen  salmon.  This  service  is  still  in 
operation.  In  January  of  the  present  year  a  new  line,  the  Silver  Java  Pacific 
Line,  began  sailings,  offering  a  faster  direct  service  to  Middle  East  ports.  The 
rates  on  both  these  lines  are  low,  imposing  no  deterrent  on  any  Canadian  shipper 
who  is  interested  in  selling  to  these  markets. 

From  the  East  Coast  of  Canada  the  Ellerman  Line  offers  a  service  from 
Saint  John  and  Halifax.  This  route,  however,  occasions  transhipment  at  Port 
Said  or  Colombo,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  those  commodities  which 
are  preserved  against  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  (that  is,  pickled  or  salted), 
and  for  which  there  is  no  need  of  despatch.  The  only  direct  sailings  from  the 
East  Coast  are  offered  by  the  Java-New  York  Line  out  of  New  York. 

BRITISH  MALAYAN  MACHINERY  MARKET 

During  last  year  imports  of  machinery  into  British  Malaya  showed  a 
marked  decline  in  value  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  due  largely  to  a 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  dredging  machinery  for  the  tin  industry,  and  also  a 
decrease  in  imports  of  equipment  for  the  rubber  industry.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  unexpected  in  view  of  the  adverse  manner  in  which  unusually  low  prices 
for  tin  and  rubber  have  affected  these  two  important  Malayan  industries. 

Total  imports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $10,385,579,  as  against  $16,286,- 
646  in  1929.  The  most  important  item  supplied  last  year  was  dredging 
machinery,  which  amounted  to  $3,722,752,  or  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Other  lines  imported  were  prime  movers  ($802,589),  pumps  ($508,- 
193),  cranes  and  hoists  ($260,642),  boilers  ($210,547),  rubber  machines  ($181,- 
293),  printing  machinery  ($157,222),  machine  tools  ($134,256),  and  rubber 
mangles,  which  amounted  to  only  $4,835,  as  against  $117,579  in  1929. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION    IN  BRITISH  EXHIBITIONS 

The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  will  participate  in  the 
following  exhibitions  in  England: — 
July  2  to  5. — Aldershot  Show,  Aldershot. 

August  17  to  29. — Empire  Marketing  Board  Shop,  Blackpool. 
September  3  to  16. — Bristol's  Annual  Exhibition,  Colston  Hall,  Bristol. 
September  5  to  11. — Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  London. 
September  19  to  25. — International  Grocers'  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  London. 
October  7  to  17. — Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition, 
Agricultural  Hall,  Norwich. 

October  30  to  November  7. — Imperial  Fruit  Show,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 

Samples  will  be  sold  at  the  first  three  of  these  exhibitions. 

CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  have  advised  the  following 
changes  in  the  consular  list: — 

Mr.  Maurice  C.  Pierce  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Saint  John.  N.B.; 
Mr.  Terry  S.  Hinkle  as  Vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Halifax,  N.S.:  and 
Mr.  Laurence  W.  Taylor  as  Vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Vancouver. 
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FINANCIAL  POSITION    OF  JAPANESE  FIRMS 

A.  Keith  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  May  27,  1931. — Apart  from  the  general  world  depression  and  the 
consequent  fall  in  commodity  prices,  Japanese  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prises were  adversely  affected  by  tariff  revisions  in  some  of  their  principal 
markets  in  the  last  six  months  of  1930.  Export  trade  figures  fell  continuously 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  internal  trade  felt  the  effect  of  the  falling 
commodity  prices,  especially  those  of  agriculture,  which  greatly  restricted  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  rural  communities. 

Strictly  commercial  establishments  such  as  banks,  trust  companies  and 
brokerage  houses  record  an  increase  in  profits  for  the  second  half  of  1930  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  first  half,  which,  however,  were  very  low.  The 
woollen  textile  is  the  only  large  industry  that  showed  an  increase  in  profits. 

Spinning,  ship  and  car  construction,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  hemp 
and  rubber  were  among  the  industries  to  suffer  losses.  All  classes  of  the  spin- 
ning industries  suffered  equally,  due  in  part  to  large  carry-overs  in  their  stock 
prior  to  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  In  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
Kawasaki  in  particular  showed  heavy  losses,  while  in  shipping,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  Line  suffered  equally. 

The  cement,  pottery,  mining  and  warehousing  industries  showed  a  serious 
shrinkage  in  profits.  Even  public  utility  companies  such  as  electric  power  and 
light,  gas  and  railway  companies  found  their  profits  reduced,  on  the  average 
by  15  per  cent. 

Of  1,250  firms  investigated  during  the  period  under  review,  935  announced 
profits,  while  the  remainder  declared  losses.  The  total  profits  of  the  935  firms 
amounted  to  255,100,000  yen;  the  losses  of  the  others  totalled  59,900,000  yen. 
This  group,  representative  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of 
Japan,  earned  collectively  a  net  profit  of  195,200,000  yen — a  figure  that  corre- 
sponds to  5-3  per  cent  of  the  total  paid-up  capital  and  to  4-1  per  cent  of  the 
authorized  capital.  Comparison  of  the  above-mentioned  figures  with  those  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  shows  that  the  number  of  firms  showing  losses 
during  the  last  half  of  1930  increased  by  59  but  the  total  losses  fell  by  37,400,000 
yen.  Again,  on  comparing  the  figures  quoted  for  the  second  half  of  1930  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
firms  reporting  losses  increased  in  1930  by  162,  and  that  the  total  losses  increased 
by  26,000,000  yen.  Firms  that  passed  their  dividends  during  the  six  months 
under  review  numbered  479  as  against  404  for  the  preceding  six  months  and  315 
for  the  second  half  of  1929.  A  published  list  of  100  companies  who  balance 
their  books  annually  shows  that  their  combined  profits  for  1930  were  only  50 
per  cent  of  those  for  1929. 

Insurance  companies  and  miscellaneous  business  houses  showed  reductions 
in  profits  that  were  quite  unexpected.  Life  insurance  in  particular  has  felt  the 
effects  of  the  business  recession,  profits  declining  by  66  per  cent,  and  those 
of  other  insurance  companies  by  30  per  cent. 

The  above  information,  although  dealing  with  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  firms  in  Japan,  serves  as  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  business  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  firms  under  review  can  account  for  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  all  firms  of  any  importance. 

In  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien,  Kwangtung  and  other  colonies,  some  60 
bankers  and  commercial  houses  report  substantial  reductions  in  their  profits 
for  the  period  under  review. 
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TRADE  NOTES  ON  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  29,  1931. — A  Trade  Mission  from  Great  Britain  visited  Egypt 
in  February  to  inquire  into  the  present  position  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Egypt  and  to  report  what  action  should  be  taken  to  develop  and 
increase  that  trade. 

During  their  stay  in  this  country,  the  Mission  spent  sixteen  days  in  Cairo, 
three  days  in  Alexandria,  two  in  Port  Said,  and  one  in  Suez,  and  interviewed 
about  400  importers  and  exporters.  The  Egyptian  Government  lent  assistance 
by  placing  a  technical  committee  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission,  with  whom 
commercial,  industrial,  and  tariff  problems  were  discussed. 

The  report  of  the  Trade  Mission  has  just  been  made  public,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  factors  affecting  the  sale  of  United 
Kingdom  manufactures  in  Egypt  opens  with  the  statement  that  British  exports 
to  this  country  are  declining  because  British  prices  are  too  high  as  compared 
with  European  and  Japanese. 

The  report  sets  forth  certain  recommendations  and  conclusions,  amongst 
which  the  following  apply  equally  well  to  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export- 
ing to  Egypt  or  in  associating  themselves  with  Egyptian  enterprise: — 

"  The  general  level  of  cost  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  too  high  and  must  be 
reduced.  A  complete  overhaul  of  our  cost  of  production  is  more  than  due  and 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

(Read  Canada  instead  of  United  Kingdom.) 

"  In  many  lines  British  goods  are  too  substantial  and  too  good  for  cus- 
tomers who  value  cheapness  above  quality,  and  want  flashy  designs  and  bright 
colours." 

(Egypt  is  primarily  a  price  market,  and  Canadian  exporters  must 
realize  that  both  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  in  Egypt  are  low, 
besides  which  it  is  necessary  to  meet  competition  from  countries  where 
wages  are  lower  than  in  Canada.) 
"  Manufacturers  whose  business  does  not  warrant  a  separate  branch  in 
Egypt  should  consider  joining  firms  selling  non-competitive  and.  if  possible, 
complementary  articles,  to  establish  a  joint  office  in  Egypt  under  British  man- 
agement with  locally  recruited  staff.   But  visit  Egypt  first." 

(Most  Canadian  goods  may  be  sold  in  Egypt  through  firms  on  a 
commission  basis.) 

"  Exporters  should  take  trouble  to  secure  the  right  agent,  and  should  assure 
themselves  that  the  agent  is  acting  in  their  interests  and  is  being  paid  enough 
to  keep  him  active.    Thev  should  then,  within  limits,  give  him  authority  to 

act." 

(This  is  most  important.) 
"  British  traders  visiting  Egypt  should  make  a  point  of  calling  on  the 
Commercial  Secretaries  and/or  His  Majesty's  Consular  Officers  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  on  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Egypt,  and  should  so  instruct 
their  travellers." 

(In  the  case  of  Canada,  calls  should  be  made  on  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner.  ^ 

"  Catalogues,  price  lists,  advertisements,  etc.,  should  be  ample,  up  to  date, 
and  printed  in  English,  French,  Arabic,  or  such  of  these  languages  as  suit  the 

customer." 

(It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  if  five  or  six- 
copies  were  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
instead  of  only  one  as  frequently  occurs.) 
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"  Goods  to  be  sold  in  villages  are  often  best  recommended  by  pictures, 
actual  samples,  or  by  word  of  mouth." 

(Labels  should  be  suitably  illustrated.) 
"  It  is  unsafe  to  give  credit  unless  the  principal  or  his  agent  has  personal 
knowledge  of  the  debtor." 

(Hence  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  selecting  a 
representative.) 

"  Exporters  should  examine  carefully  their  methods  of  packing  to  reduce 
cost  to  the  level  of  foreign  packing." 

(And  to  reduce  customs  duties  when  levied  on  gross  weight.) 
"  No  trader  should  overlook  the  extreme  importance  of  keeping  his  promise 
about  delivery.   Punctuality  attracts  repeat  orders  and  often  outweighs  a  slight 
difference  in  price." 

(Moreover,  delay  in  arrival  may  be  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for 
refusal  to  take  delivery  of  the  goods.) 
"  An  intimate  understanding  of  the  conditions  and  terms  on  which  trade 
with  Egypt  can  be  done  is  essential  if  losses  and  disappointments  are  to  be 
avoided.    Visit  Egypt  and  see  for  yourself  what  your  customers  will  buy  and 
how  to  approach  them." 

(Combine  a  visit  both  for  pleasure  and  business.) 
"  Definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  achievements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  various  enterprises  are  brought  before  the  Egyptian  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  cinema  and  other  forms  of  propaganda,  care  being  taken 
•  that  the  text  is  always  displayed  in  English,  French,  and  Arabic." 

(For  the  United  Kingdom  read  Canada.  A  useful  innovation  would 
be  the  use  of  sound  films  in  the  Arabic  language  as  90  per  cent  of  Egyp- 
tions  cannot  read.) 

"  Our  structural  steel  manufacturers  lose  trade  by  not  holding  stocks  in 
Egypt  as  is  done  by  their  foreign  rivals." 

(Orders  from  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Near 
East,  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq,  etc.,  could  be  quickly  filled  from 
stocks  kept  in  the  first-mentioned  country.  This  applies  to  a  number  of 
commodities,  such  as  canned  salmon,  for  instance.  European  firms  care- 
fully execute  even  the  smallest  orders  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  much  closer  to  this  market  than  Canada.) 

To  the  above  recommendations  the  following  may  be  added: — 

(1)  Quote  c.i.f.  Alexandria,  or  Port  Said,  so  as  to  allow  Egyptian  pur- 
chasers to  quickly  calculate  the  landed  price. 

(2)  Appoint  an  exclusive  agent  for  a  trial  period  of  one  year  or  two. 

(3)  Study  the  requirements  of  the  market.  An  article  which  is  made  to 
suit  Canadian  tastes  may  be  quite  unsuitable  in  Egypt,  or  may  require  certain 
modifications  in  design,  composition,  or  colour  before  it  can  be  sold  in  Egypt. 

EGYPTIAN   IMPORTS   OF  FISH 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  18,  1931. — During  the  calendar  year  1930  Egypt  imported  a 
total  of  12,647,375  pounds  of  fish  of  all  kinds  valued  at  $1,199,455,  as  compared 
with  11,868,119  pounds  with  a  value  of  $1,358,485  in  1929. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  fish  products  imported 
during  the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  the  principal  countries  from  which  ship- 
ments were  made,  as  compiled  from  the  official  trade  returns:  — 
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Imports  of  Fish  into  Egypt,  1929  and  1930 


1929 

1930 

Kind 

Lbs. 

$ 

Lbs. 

Shipped  chiefly  from 

Ftesh  or  refrigerated  .. 

70,272 

18,475 

35,163 

8,100 

United  Kingdom 

Salted  or  smoked — 

Codfish..   .,  .. 

.  2,62S,695 

233,860 

3,763,181 

301,020 

France  and  U.  Kingdom,  Holland 

4,142,452 

177,815 

3,859,902 

184,755 

United  Kingdom,  Norway 

Sardines  (1)  

550,365 

72.215 

277,037 

27,440 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Other   

792,902 

110,490 

840,644 

84,870 

Erythrea,  Turkey,  Arabia 

Canned  or  potted — 

Salmon  

576.902 

79,525 

292,472 

36,035 

Canada,  U.  Kingdom,  U.  States 

Sardines  (1)  (2)..  .. 

2,417,283 

448,815 

880,689 

139,495 

France  and  Portugal,  Tunis 

Tuna  

234,025 

84,220 

248,224 

79,295 

Portugal,  France 

Herrings  

227,141 

19,460 

33,592 

4,095 

Norway,  United  Kingdom 

Other  (3)   

87,234 

20.705 

2,336,974 

269,730 

United  States,  United  Kingdom 

Caviar  and  roes  

118,620 

89,600 

78,815 

63,710 

Turkey.  Australia,  Japan,  Russia 

Shell-fish,  not  canned  .. 

12,228 

3,305 

2,682 

910 

Palestine,  France,  Italy,  Greece 

T  tal  

..  11,868,119 

1,358.485 

12,647,375 

1,199,445 

(1)  Including  anchovies;  (2)  including,  in  1929,  so-calied  Sardines,  such  as  Californian,  etc.,  included  under 
the  heading  of  "other"  from  March  1,  1930;   (3)  including  small  quantity  of  crustaceans  and  shell-fish. 

FRESH  OR  REFRIGERATED  FISH 

Imported  fresh  or  refrigerated  fish  may  now  be  said  to  constitute  somewhat 
of  a  luxury  in  Egypt,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  this  commodity  resulting  from 
the  heavy  increase  in  customs  duty  on  this  product  last  year.  The  hotels  cater- 
ing to  the  tourist  trade  are  the  chief  consumers  of  fresh  fish  from  abroad,  and 
the  reduced  number  of  visitors  to  this  country  in  1930  further  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  imports  in  that  year  dropped  to  about  half  of  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  trade  returns  as  supplying  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  imports,  the  bulk  of  shipments  from  that  country  are 
of  Canadian  origin,  and  consist  of  frozen  salmon  from  the  West  Coast  and  of 
frozen  turbot  from  the  Eastern  fisheries.  The  demand  is  for  a  firm  fish,  and 
halibut  and  other  species  might  be  marketed  as  well  as  salmon  and  turbot. 
This  fish  could  be  put  up  in  cellophane  packages  of  half-  and  one-pound  weight. 
Such  fish  would  have  the  advantage,  being  boneless,  of  paying  less  duty,  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  being  specific,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  European  housewives  inasmuch  as  it  avoids  handling  by  the  retailer, 
as  is  the  case  with  whole  fish. 

The  hotels  require  their  fish  to  be  whole,  as  it  is  more  attractively  served 
this  way.   The  demand  is  chiefly  during  the  period  October  to  April. 

Low-temperature  quick  freezing  should  be  especially  suitable  for  countries 
such  as  Egypt. 

Fish  arriving  at  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  may  be  immediately  taken  from 
the  ship  to  cold  storage  on  land. 

The  Egyptian  market  for  frozen  or  refrigerated  fish,  while  not  particularly 
large,  should  be  a  growing  one,  and  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  reduction  in  the 
duty. 

The  lack  of  direct  steamship  facilities  from  Canada  to  Egypt  is  also  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  Canadian  exports  of  fish  to  this  country,  as 
transhipment  adds  substantially  to  the  price  of  this  commodity. 

Local  Catch. — Fair  quantities  of  freshwater  fish  are  taken  from  the  Nile, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  local  catch  comes  from  the  three  large  brackish  lakes  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Considerable  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, chiefly  by  Italian  and  Greek  fishing  vessels  operating  under  an  Egyptian 
permit. 

The  consumption  of  absolutely  fresh  fish  by  the  native  population  is  not 
large,  the  preference  being  for  fish  which  has  been  salted  whole  and  allowed  to 
take  on  a  high  flavour  before  it  is  consumed.  This  accounts  for  the  higher 
imports  of  salted  fish. 
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DRIED,  SALTED,  OR  SMOKED  FISH 

Codfish. — France  and  the  United  Kingdom  supply  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
of  dried  codfish,  while  smaller  shipments  are  made  by  Holland.  Cheapness  is 
the  prime  requisite,  and  in  this  respect  cod  caught  in  Iceland  waters  have  an 
advantage  over  the  French,  which  are  taken  off  the  Newfoundland  shores.  It 
might  be  possible  to  find  a  market  in  Egypt  for  Canadian  dried  hake,  ling,  or 
other  less  expensive  fish  of  similar  species. 

Herrings. — The  demand  in  salted  or  smoked  herrings  is  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  shipments  from  Norway  making  up  the  bal- 
ance. 

Sardines. — Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  principal  shippers  of  salted  or 
smoked  sardines  imported  into  Egypt,  as  well  as  anchovies.  Lesser  quantities 
are  supplied  by  Morocco,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Other. — This  class  comprises,  as  a  rule,  salted  fish  imported  from  Erythrea 
and  Arabian  countries  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  from  Turkey,  besides  smaller 
quantities  shipped  from  Greece  and  France. 

The  bulk  of  this  class  of  fish  is  salted  whole  and  has  a  special  flavour, 
being  no  longer  fresh.  It  supplies  a  demand  which  is  peculiar  to  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

CANNED  OR  POTTED  FISH 

Salmon. — Canada  supplies  most  of  the  requirements  of  Egypt  for  canned 
salmon,  the  United  States  supplying  about  a  fifth  of  the  Canadian  exports, 
while,  according  to  the  trade  statistics,  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
exceed  those  from  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  supplies 
from  that  country  are  packed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  are  chiefly  Canadian. 
Japan's  exports  are  very  small. 

The  quantity  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  fish — chums  and  pinks — 
while  the  European  and  well-to-do  classes  purchase  the  better  qualities  such 
as  sockeye. 

Since  the  introduction  into  Egypt  of  canned  pilchards,  canned  mackerel, 
and  other  kinds  of  relatively  inexpensive  fish,  the  demand  for  canned  salmon 
has  decreased.  This  falling  off  is  also  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Canadian 
salmon  packers  and  exporters,  instead  of  appointing  exclusive  representatives, 
prefer  to  quote  direct  to  a  number  of  firms.   This  situation  should  be  remedied. 

Tuna. — Imports  of  canned  tuna  or  tunney  and  canned  salmon  were  approxi- 
mately equal  in  value  in  1929,  but  in  the  following  year,  while  imports  of  tuna 
remained  about  the  same,  those  of  canned  salmon  dropped  to  about  half  the 
1929  figures.   France,  Portugal,  and  Tunisia  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  noted  that  certain  hotels  in  Egypt  serve  canned  tuna  fish  with  hors 
d'ceuvre  or  salad  in  the  same  way  as  salmon  can  be  used,  and  a  little  judicious 
propaganda,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  Canadian  salmon  and  indicating  the 
various  ways  it  could  be  presented,  would  be  necessary  to  assist  in  its  sale  on 
this  market. 

Sardines. — Since  the  new  customs  tariff  was  introduced  in  Egypt  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1930,  the  denomination  sardine  has  been  practically  restricted  to  the 
species  caught  off  the  shores  of  Portugal.  Previous  to  that  date  the  Egyptian 
trade  statistics  included  under  the  heading  of  canned  sardines  the  so-called 
"  Californian  sardine,'-  small  herrings  or  pilchards,  and  other  small  fish  in  oil 
and  packed  in  tins. 

Portugal,  Spain,  Norway,  and  France  are  the  main  suppliers  of  the  tinned 
species  usually  accepted  in  European  countries  as  coming  under  the  designation 
of  sardines. 
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New  Brunswick  "  sardines  "  have  been  tried  out  in  Egypt,  but  this  market 
will  not  accept  a  keyless  tin. 

As  in  the  case  of  canned  salmon,  sardines  are  feeling  the  competition  pro- 
vided by  the  pilchards  and  mackerel,  etc.,  canned  and  packed  on  the  Western 
American  coast. 

Herrings. — Canned  and  potted  herrings  are  chiefly  shipped  from  Norway 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  As  in  the  case  of  sardines,  the  new  customs  tariff  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  last  year's  imports  of  canned  herrings  as 
shown  by  the  trade  returns.  Certain  species  formerly  included  in  this  item  are 
now  classified  as  "  other  canned  fish  or  potted  fish."  Doubtless  the  herring 
trade  is  also  suffering  as  a  result  of  increased  imports  of  canned  pilchards. 

Other  Canned  Fish. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  chiefly  from  Portugal 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  country,  the  chief  product  is 
canned  California  sardines  or  pilchards,  in  tomato  sauce,  put  up  in  oval  tins 
of  7^  and  15  ounces,  and  which  constitute  the  cheapest  variety.  Pilchards  in 
tall  tins  are  also  offered,  but  the  principal  demand  is  for  ovals. 

Japanese  canned  clams  and  crabs  are  being  sold  in  Egypt,  the  demand 
being  limited,  and  almost  negligible  in  the  case  of  clams.  Canned  lobster  and 
shrimps  also  find  a  restricted  sale.  Canned  shell-fish  are  not  consumed  by  the 
native  population,  and  sales  are  therefore  confined  to  the  European  classes. 


CAVIAR  AND  ROE 

Throughout  the  Near  East  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  the  native  peoples  consume  large  quantities  of  fish  eggs,  gener- 
ally smoked  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  "  botargo."  The  cheaper  varieties  of 
'this  product  are  red  or  pink  in  colour,  while  the  most  expensive  qualities  are 
dark  brown  or  black,  somewhat  similar  to  sturgeon's  roe,  known  as  caviar. 

The  quantity  of  fish  roe  imported  into  Egypt  is  considerable,  Turkey, 
Albania,  and  Russia  being  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Australia  has  been  able 
to  secure  a  fair  part  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  Japan.  The  latter  country  sup- 
plies salmon  roe,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  introduce  Canadian  salmon  eggs 
on  this  market.    The  light-salted  product  is  preferred  to  the  heavy-salted. 


DUTY,  QUOTATIONS,  REPRESENTATION,  ETC. 

Duty. — There  is  but  a  single  column  of  duties  in  Egypt,  no  particular 
country  enjoying  a  preference  over  another. 

The  present  duties  on  fish  are  as  follows: — 

Designation  Duty1 

Fish,  fresh  or  refrigerated   $  7.50  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Fish,  simply  salted,  dried  or  smoked: 

Cod   0.87  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Herring   0.61  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Sardines   1.50  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Other   15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Crustaceans   and  molluscs,   fresh,  even  simply  cooked  or 
salted : 

Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  etc   $10.00  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Oysters,  mussels,  etc   2.00  per  100  lbs.  gross 

Caviar,  botargo  and  edible  fish  eggs: 

In  receptacles  not  over  500  grams   0.50  per  lb.  net2 

In  receptacles  weighing  over  500  grams  — ■ 

Black  caviar  and  dry  botargo   .$.25  per  lb.  gross 

Other  (red.  etc.)   0.06  per  lb.  gross 

Fish,  crustaceans  and  molluscs,  in  tins,  jars  and  other  her- 
metically sealed  containers: 

Salmon  and  herring   2.21  per  100  lbs:.  net- 
Sardines    3.44  per  100  lbs.  net- 
Other                                                                                 15  per  cent  ad  val. 

1  Including  quay  dues  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  customs  duty. 

2  Including  the  weight  of  the  immediate  packing  such  as  jars,  tins.  etc, 
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Gross  and  net  weights  should  always  be  shown  on  invoices,  and  in  the 
case  of  tinned  fish  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  net  contents  clearly  printed  on 

the  labels.  ...  ,.a 

Ordinary  invoices  are  suitable  for  Egypt,  consular  invoices  or  certificates 

of  origin  not  being  required. 

There  is  no  legislation  governing  the  marking  of  the  species  ot  the  tish  on 
the  tins  or  labels,  or  any  other  regulations  on  the  importation  of  fish,  except  in 
the  case  of  fresh  or  salted  oysters  and  similar  molluscs,  the  importation  of  which 
is  prohibited  from  May  1  to  September  1. 

Shipping.— From  Eastern  Canadian  ports  direct  steamship  service  is  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  (from  Montreal  and  Halifax)  and  by 
the  American  and  Indian  Line  (from  Saint  John,  N.B.),  the  agents  of  the  latter 
being  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Montreal.  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster 
&  Co.  have  temporarily  suspended  their  sailings,  but  it  is  expected  they  will  be 
renewed  next  fall. 

From  Vancouver,  shipments  of  frozen  fish  may  be  made  by  rail  to  Eastern 
Canada.  Other  shipments  may  be  effected  by  ship  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
connect  with  the  services  mentioned  above,  or  transhipment  effected  at  New 
York,  Hamburg,  United  Kingdom,  French,  or  Italian  ports. 

From  New  York,  shipments  may  be  made  on  the  American  Export  Lines 
direct  to  Egypt. 

Quotations. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyp- 
tian ports,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  Egyptian  importers  to  obtain  particu- 
lars concerning  freight  rates  from  Canada,  which  they  require  in  order  to  arrive 
at  landed  costs. 

Representation. — A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and  in  export 
trade,  even  if  all  other  factors  are  duly  cared  for,  if  connections  are  made  with 
a  firm  which  is  lacking  in  integrity  and  in  those  other  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tial in  trade,  results  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Representatives  should  be  care- 
fully chosen  and  no  connections  should  be  formed  until  favourable  reports  have 
been  received.  This  point  must  never  be  forgotten  when  dealing  with  firms  in 
Egypt  and  the  Near  East,  and  with  business  conditions  being  difficult  at  the 
present  time  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  obtain  full  information  on  the  stand- 
ing of  importers.  There  are  a  good  many  first-class  importers  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  with  possibly  a  still  greater  number  of  doubtful  ones.  It  is  the 
custom  here  for  importers  to  handle  quite  a  variety  of  products,  and  there  is 
the  usual  crop  of  firms  who  will  offer  to  take  on  any  article  that  presents  itself. 

The  smaller  neighbouring  markets  of  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq,  and 
the  Sudan  may  be  reached  through  Egypt,  and  their  orders  filled  from  stocks 
carried  in  this  country.  The  existence  of  such  stocks,  which  do  not  require  to 
be  large,  would  allow  of  small  orders  from  nearby  countries  being  promptly 
executed.  There  are  a  number  of  importers  in  Egypt  whose  travellers  regularly 
visit  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  ideally  situated  as  centres  for  transit  trade. 


NORWEGIAN  SILVER  FOX  SITUATION 

Shirley  O.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  June  1,  1931.— The  indications  of  panic  in  the  silver  fox  industry  in 
Norway  which  were  noted  last  fall,  as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  ruling  for  breed- 
ing stock  prior  to  and  during  the  series  of  exhibitions  and  auction  sales,  have 
abated.  This  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  the  educational  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  larger  producers  with  the  object  of  placing  the  industry  on  a  pelt 
rather  than  a  breeding-stock  basis. 

This  policy  was  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Silver  Fox 
Breeders'  Association  in  sending  some  9,000  pelts  to  London  in  February  for 
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sale  by  auction,  and  an  additional  lot  of  approximately  4,000  skins  was  auc- 
tioned' off  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Each  of  the  sales  proved  satisfactory 
from  both  the  buyer's  and  seller's  point  of  view.  These  sales  have  also  restored 
the  confidence  of  breeders  in  the  quality  of  their  pelts,  even  as  compared  with 
Canadian  production. 

The  Norwegians  have  apparently  succeeded  in  adapting  fox  breeding  and 
raising  to  suit  local  conditions;  the  use  of  whale  meat  as  fox  food  is  increasing, 
while  in  the  experimental  station  of  the  association  whale  meat  is  being  fed  to 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  foxes  as  the  main  part  of  the  diet,  without  any  dele- 
terious effect. 

Earlier  reports  current  in  Canada,  which  indicated  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  fox  farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  business,  appear  to 
be  erroneous;  the  latest  estimate  of  15  per  cent  is  more  nearly  correct.  These 
liquidations  will  in  all  probability  be  confined  to  farms  established  during  recent 
years  on  a  breeding-stock  basis  alone,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  old-established 
farms  or  the  small  farms  will  be  affected. 

There  has  been  some  disease  among  the  animals,  but  it  has  not  been  wide- 
spread, and  the  estimated  production  of  40,000  pelts  in  Norway  this  fall  seems 
to  be  correct.  In  view  of  the  general  satisfaction  of  buyers  as  to  quality  and  of 
sellers  as  to  price,  at  the  London  auctions  above  referred  to,  there  should  be 
little  apprehension  on  the  part  of  North  American  breeders  that  the  Norwegian 
product  will  adversely  affect  the  market  for  silver  fox  furs. 


DEFERRED  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  7,  1931. — The  deferred  increased  import  duties  (for  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  customs  tariff)  imposed  on  Australian  tariff  items  in 
the  appended  schedule,  the  operation  of  wThich  has  been  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  are  now  further  postponed  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item:  — 

Item 

136  (F)   (2)  Iron  and  steel — hoop,  n.e.i  Oct.  1.  1931 

147  Iron  and  steel,  viz: — plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned  ..  ..April  1.  1932 

1(58  (B)  (2)  Machinery,  viz:- — Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand  of 
the  type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household;  machine 
heads  whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part 
of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories  except 

wrenches  and  oil  cans  June  1,  1931 

179  (D)  (3)  (c)  Electrical  machines  and  appliances — Electric  house- 
hold dish  washing  machines  April  1,  1932 

194  (D)  Chain  and  chains,  viz: — Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into 

serviceable  articles  July  1,  1931 

This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz: — - 

Brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made 
from  wire  of  |-mm.  to  3-mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes 
inclusive. 

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made   up   into   serviceable   articles,  in 
sizes  exceeding  ?-inch  up  to  but  not  including  £-inch. 
197  fB)         Cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and  knife  sharpeners  ..April  1.  1932 
229  (C)   (3)  Oils  in  vessels  exceeding  one  gallon — petroleum  and  shale, 
viz:- — Naphtha,    benzine,    benzoline,   gasoline,  pentane. 
petrol,  and  other  petroleum  or  shale  spirit,  n.e.i. — 

fa)  In  containers  of  any  description  

(b)  Otherwise  June  1,  1931 

334  (F)  (1)  Paper,  viz: — writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not 
including  duplicating.    In  sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13 

inches  April  1,  1932 

358  (A)  Aeroplanes,    and    other    aircraft    including    balloons  and 

parachutes  July  1,  1931 

392  (A)         Yarns: — cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn  June  1.  1931 

397  (A)         Explosives,  viz:- — cartridges,  n.e.i  Oct.  1,  1931 

This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  shot-gun 
cartridges. 
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The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

British  •  British 

Preferential           General  Preferential  General 

136  (F)   (2)                                        Free                  10%  £3  10s.  £6  0s.  ton 

147                                                        Free                   10%  £3  10s.  £5  15s.  ton 

J68  (B)    (2)                                          10s.                20s.  each  £2  10s.  £3  10s.  each 

179  (D)   (3)   (c)                                  Free                  25%  45%  00% 

194  (D)                                              50%                   60%  27£%  10% 

197  (B)                                                5%                   30%  20%  35% 

229  (C)   (3)   (a)                                   Sid.              8"§d.  gallon  8Vd.  8-Ad.  gallon 

(b)                                     7d.                7d.  gallon  7d.  7d.  gallon 

334  (F)   (1)                                        10%                   20%  20 %  30% 

358  (A)                                               Free                  10%  25%  35% 

392  (A)                                               Free                   5%  20%  35% 

397  (A)                                               .15%                   25%  15%  30% 

The  present  rates  under  item  194(D),  which  are  higher  than  the  deferred 

rates,  were  imposed  in  December,  1929,  but  have  yet  to  be  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment, hence,  if  not  ratified,  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  deferred  rates  on 
July  1,  1931,  or  later,  is  still  retained. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bave 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.)  ;  the  Chambre  de  Commfrce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadun  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1817.  Potatoes;  Flour;  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  (edible  and  seed),  codfish,  and  wheat  flour,  on  commission 
basis  only. 

1818.  Malt. — Manufacturers*  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  a  small  sample,  weighing  less  than  a  pound,  to  be  sent  by  sample  post. 

1819.  Rice  Bran  and  Polished  Rice. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many, wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  rice  mills  in  a  position  to  offer  rice  bran  and 
polished  rice  for  export  to  Germany. 

Miscellaneous 

1820.  Grain  Elevators. — Belgrade  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  builders  of 
grain  elevators  with  a  view  to  doing  business  in  Yugoslavia. 

1821.  Shoe  Leather. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represi  m  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1822.  Patent  Leather. — Madrid  agent  desires  connection  for  patent  leather. 

1823.  Cowhide  for  Upholstery. — Agent  in  Madrid  desires  connection  for  low-quality 
cowhide  for  the  upholstery  work  of  chairs  and  motors. 

1824.  Hemp  Fibre. — Manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  wishes  to  receive  prices 
on  hemp  fibre.   Sample  on  file  at  Department. 

1825.  Asphalt  Roofing. — Manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  wishes  to  receive 
c.i.f.  prices  and  samples.  'Samples  to  be  sent  by  sample  post  in  packets  weighing  less  than 
one  pound. 

1826.  Asbestos  Products. — Manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  wishes  to  receive 
c.i.f.  prices,  catalogues,  and  a  small  assortment  of  samples  of  asbestos  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, the  latter  to  be  sent  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  15,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  8,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison :  —  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 


in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

June  8 

June  15 

.1407 

$  .1408 

$  .1409 

6 

.1390 

.  1394 

.1396 

2* 

.0072 

.0073 

.0074 

8* 

.0296 

.0297 

4 

.2680 

.  2680 

.2685 

3* 

.0252 

.  0252 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

2 

.2382 

.2374 

.2380 

5 

4.8666 

4.8694 

4.8786 

2| 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4026 

.4037 

2 

.1749 

.1751 

.1754 

oh 

Italy   

.0526 

.0523 

.0525 

oh 
5* 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

.2680 

.2680 

.2686 

4 

1.0805 

.  0450 

.0451 

7* 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

8 

.  0962 

.1012 

6 

.2680 

.  2682 

.2687 

3 

.1930 

.  1940 

.1947 

2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0007 

1.0028 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3064 

.3058 

• 

.1196 

.0725 

.0797 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.1213 

9 

.9733 

.0682 

.9702 

7 

.4985 

.4917 

.4927 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.  2802 

.2807 

.  1930 

.  1713 

.  1754 

t  it*. 

Uruguay  

1.0342 

.  5904 

.5916 

1     AA  Art 

.9993 

.9993 

Hongkong  . . 

 Dollar 

.  2355 

.  2355 

.3650 

.3617 

.3620 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4943 

.4953 

5.11 

.4020 

.4028 

.4036 

4* 

Shanghai   

 Tael 

.2932 

.2883 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4403 

.4412 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5629 

.  5640 

 $1 

 $J 

1.013 

1.005%4— 1.016&j 

:  1.01^2—1. 

02%%  — 

4.8666 

4.8688 

4.8786 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.004%4—  1.016V64 

1.002%*— 1 

.02%2  — 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0393 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0393 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.4943 

4.9949 

5.0037 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp j— Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3;  Montclare,  July  9;  Beaver- 
hill,  July  17;  Beaverford,  July  25— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  July  4;  Evanger, 
July  25^— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Kaslalia,  July  11;  Salacia,  July  25— both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line;  Oranian,  White  Star  Line,  June  27. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  June  24  (cargo  accepted  for 
Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Bremen.— Augsburg,  June  30;  Hagen,  July  15— both  Hamburg- American  and  North 
German  Llo3^d. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  10. 
To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Idefjord,  June  23;   Odensholm,  June  30;  Top- 
dalsfjord,  July  17 — all  Swedish- American-Mexico  Line. 
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To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  June  27;  Minnedosa,  July  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
July  3;  Letitia,  July  17 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  July  2;  Beaverbrae,  July  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Augs- 
burg, June  30;   Hagen,  July  15 — both  Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  July  4;  Grey  Count}-,  July  27 — both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool: — Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  30;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  4;  Minnedosa,  July  10;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  17;  Melita,  July  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  June  26  and  July  24;  Andania,  July  10 — both  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  June  27  and  July  25;  Laurentic,  July  4;  Doric,  July  18 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  June  26;  Beaverdale,  July  3;  Beaverbrae,  July  10;  Beaver- 
hill,  July  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  June  26;  Ausonia,  July  3;  Ascania,  July  10; 
Alaunia,  July  17 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  2;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  July  9 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  26;  Cairnglen,  July  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  June  30;   Kings  County,  July  15 — both  County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  July  1 ;  Valfiorita,  July  14 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  June  27;  Colborne,  July  11;  Comwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25 — all 
Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  Juno 
26  and  July  24;  Lady  Somers,  July  3  and  31;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or 
Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  July  10;  Ladv  Rodney,  July  17 — all  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  July  1 ;  Consul  Horn,  July 
16;  Marie  Horn,  July  31 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 
Canadian  Constructor,  June  27;  Canadian  Highlander,  July  25 — both  Canadian  National 
SS. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  June  25;  Mattawin,  July  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National  SS.,  July  20 ;  a  steamer, 
Houston  Line,  July  S. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland -Canada  SS.,  June 
25;  Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross,  June  27  and  July  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown, 
but  not  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Vovageur,  June  29  and  July  13;  New  Northland,  June 
24  and  July  8  and  22— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  23  and  July  28;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  Leyland  Line,  July  13. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  July  18;  Gripsholm,  July  25 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  22  (also  calls  at 
Charlottetown,  St.  Pierre,  Bay  Roberts,  Carbonear,  and  Port  Union) ;  Nerissa,  July  7  and 
21;  Rosalind,  June  23;  Fort  St.  George,  June  30  and  July  14 — all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Newfoundland,  June  23  and  July  28;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11 — both  Furness  Line;  Sambro, 
Farquhar  Line,  June  25  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  23  and  Aug.  4;  Lady  Haw- 
kins, July  7;  Lady  Drake,  July  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16;  Comwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30— all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — 'Cavelier,  June  29  and  July  27;  Cathcart,  July  13 — both  Cana- 
dian National  (also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay 
and  other  Jamaica  outports),  June  24  and  July  22;  Calabria,  July  8 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Marie  Horn,  June  21  and  Aug.  5; 
Fernebo,  July  6;  Consul  Horn,  July  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  27;  Empress  of  France,  July  4;  Empress 
of  Australia,  July  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  June  23;   Kabinga,  July  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said  and  Indian  Ports. — City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SS., 
June  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts — Harboe  Jensen  (also  calls  at  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras), United  Fruit  Company  Line,  June  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Dairen),  June  27;  Arabia 
Mai  n,  July  6 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai) ;  Pro- 
tesilaus,  July  14;  Ixion,  Aug.  11 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hong- 
kong);  Shelton,  June  25;  Seattle,  July  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also 
call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  July  18;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia,  Tacoma  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.,  July  10  (also  calls  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  June  23;  Manila  Maru  (also 
calls  at  Dairen),  July  20 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  25;  Hive  Maru, 
July  9 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  July;   Oakworth,  August — both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.. 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  June  24;  Niagara,  July  17 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  June;  Mirrabooka,  July — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waihemo,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  July  2  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka, July — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta,  June  21;  Delftdyk,  July  8;  Nebraska, 
July  20;  Loch  Goil,  Aug.  2 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow. — Sulairia  (does  not  call  at  London),  June  22; 
Modavia,  July  2;  Gregalia,  July  15;  Moveria,  Aug.  5—- all  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada). 
Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  Furness  .  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  June  27;  Buchanness,  Rear- 
don  Smith  Line,  June  30. 

To  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. — Portland,  June  21 ;  Tacoma,  July  10 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  June  29;  Canada,  July  29 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchess 
d'Aosta,  July  5;   Rialto,  July  14;  California,  July  26-—^all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  June  30;  Oregon,  July  22 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  July  12. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ira,  June  22;  West  Nilus,  July  14; 
Hollywood,  Aug.  2 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — Nyhorn,  July  10; 
Sveadrott,  July  25— both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Gorda,  June  23;  Point  Bonita. 
July  23 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Xycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  middle  of  July. 

Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  AdoLphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory   covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrania  35 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcut/ta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Comimercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,Tokyc 
Central.   Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber  of  Com> 
merce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126%bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.   (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Teirritory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Livervool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  -covers  West  of  England, 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Sftreet.  (Territory  covers  New  England. 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  bv  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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CENTRAL  EUROPEAN   COMMODITY  MARKETS   IN  1930 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

FRUITS 

Hamburg,  June  11,  1931. — Germany  is  an  important  market  for  Canadian 
dried  apples,  but  at  the  present  time  only  small  quantities  of  fresh  apples  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  on  account  of  the  higher  duty  imposed 
on  Canadian  apples  than  on  apples  from  most-favoured-nation  countries. 
Following  the  good  European  apple  crop  of  1929  there  was  a  limited  importa- 
tion of  overseas  apples  into  Germany,  but  last  year's  apple  crop  was  a  poor  one 
and  the  subsequent  season  has  been  favourable  for  imported  fruit.  In  the 
calendar  year  1930,  Germany  imported  129,353,180  pounds  of  fresh  apples  from 
the  United  States,  19,845,980  pounds  from  Australia,  11,445,940  pounds  from 
Soviet  Russia,  8,344,600  pounds  from  New  Zealand,  and  570,900  pounds  from 
Canada. 

During  most  of  last  year  the  German  trade  in  dried  fruits  was  subjected  to 
a  number  of  unfavourable  factors  which  greatly  restricted  importations.  This 
was  unfortunate  for  Canada,  since  Nova  Scotia  had  a  fairly  large  quantity  of 


*  The  first  report  under  this  heading,  dealing  with  wheat  and  flour,  was  published  in  No. 
1427  (.June  6). 
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dried  apples  for  disposal  and  Germany  is  the  largest  foreign  market  for  this 
product.  The  Canadian  statistics  for  1930  show  an  export  to  Germany  of 
1,384,392  pounds  of  dried  apples  valued  at  $134,316.  The  German  statistics 
under  the  heading  "  dried  apples  and  pears  "  give  an  import  from  Canada  of 
594,440  pounds,  and  from  the  United  States  of  16,473,160  pounds,  out  of  a 
total  import  of  17,633,220  pounds.  In  the  previous  year  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  24,430,560  pounds. 

Owing  to  high  duties  and  tariff  discriminations  against  certain  Canadian 
canned  fruits,  very  little  canned  fruits  are  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany. 
Last  year  small  orders  were  placed  by  German  firms  for  Canadian  canned 
strawberries  and  raspberries. 

PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

The  export  of  meats  and  other  packing-house  products  from  Canada  to 
Germany  has  become  very  restricted  by  the  successive  increases  in  the  German 
duties  on  many  of  these  products.  The  German  trade  returns  for  1930  show 
imports  from  Canada  of  1,464,760  pounds  of  sausage  casings,  220,220  pounds  of 
frozen  hog  livers,  24,420  pounds  of  pickled  pork,  and  163,020  pounds  of  oleo- 
margarine. The  Canadian  statistics  give  exports  to  Germany  in  1930  of  $172,043 
worth  of  sausage  casings;  45,643  gallons  of  animal  oils  valued  at  $37,435;  other 
meats  to  the  extent  of  3,476  cwt.  and  a  value  of  $31,945;  and  $50,898  worth  of 
animal  hair. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Cheese  now  remains  the  only  dairy  product  which  can  be  imported  into 
Germany  from  Canada.  The  trade  formerly  done  with  this  market  in  canned 
milk,  milk  powder  and  condensed  buttermilk  has  been  stopped  by  the  high 
German  duties,  while  for  the  past  five  years  Canadian  butter  has  not  been  able 
to  compete  in  the  German  market.  The  cheese  shipped  to  Germany  from 
Canada  is  both  pasteurized  loaf  cheese  and  bulk  cheese.  This  trade  is  also 
restricted  by  a  duty  discrimination  which  affects  the  Canadian  product;  last 
year  only  35,640  pounds  of  cheese  were  shown  in  the  German  returns  as  having 
been  imported  from  Canada  as  against  78,760  pounds  in  the  previous  year. 

HONEY 

On  January  1,  1930,  the  German  duty  on  honey  was  increased  from  R.M.40 
per  100  kg.  net  to  R.M.65  per  100  kg.  gross,  and  this  increased  duty  has  served  to 
reduce  the  importation  of  foreign  honey.  The  total  imports  into  Germany  last 
year  amounted  to  12,597,860  pounds  as  compared  with  21,673,300  pounds  in 
1929.  The  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  161,920  pounds  valued  at  $12,857, 
as  compared  with  154,796  pounds  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  6,614,865  pounds  in  1929  to  2,463,560  pounds  last  year. 

FISH  AND  FISH  PRODUCTS 

The  principal  Canadian  fish  products  at  present  exported  to  Germany  are 
frozen  eels,  frozen  and  mild-cured  salmon,  and  fish  meal.  There  is  also  a  small 
importation  into  Germany  of  Canadian  canned  salmon,  the  trade  in  which  is 
restricted  by  a  high  duty,  while  the  export  of  Canadian  canned  lobsters  to  this 
market  is  now  adversely  affected  by  a  discrimination  in  duty  that  affects  the 
Canadian  product. 

According  to  the  German  trade  returns,  there  was  an  import  from  Canada 
last  year  of  623,260  lbs.  of  fresh  and  frozen  freshwater  fish.  This  would  include 
both  frozen  eels  and  frozen  salmon.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  of  1930 
show  an  export  to  Germany  of  3,010  cwt.  of  frozen  eels  valued  at  $36,377,  and 
of  3,276  cwt.  of  frozen  salmon,  valued  at  $52,759.  An  import  from  Canada 
of  65,340  lbs.  of  live  eels  is  also  shown  in  the  German  statistics  for  1930. 
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The  total  imports  of  salted  salmon  into  Germany  last  year  amounted  to 
3,241,700  lbs.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  2,615,800  lbs.  and  Canada 
74,140  lbs.  It  is  probable  that  Canadian  salted  salmon  was  included  among  the 
imports  credited  to  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show 
an  export  to  Germany  in  1930  of  10,966  cwt.  of  pickled  salmon  valued  at 
$237,152.  Other  countries  supplying  Germany  with  salted  salmon  last  year 
were  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia,  405,460  lbs.  being  imported  from  the  former 
country  and  99,880  lbs.  from  the  latter. 

The  total  imports  into  Germany  of  all  kinds  of  canned  fish,  except  lobsters 
and  crabs,  amounted  in  1930  to  26,943,840  lbs.  Most  of  this  import  would  be 
comprised  of  sardines.  The  United  States  supplied  456,280  lbs.  and  Canada 
134,640  lbs.  Canned  salmon  and  pilchards  would  comprise  most  of  the  imports 
of  canned  fish  from  these  two  sources.  The  1930  Canadian  statistics  show  an 
export  of  canned  salmon  to  Germany  amounting  to  1,035  cwt.  of  a  value  of 
$11,634. 

Last  year  Germany  imported  262,680  lbs.  of  canned  crab  meat  from  Japan, 
170,060  lbs.  of  canned  lobsters  from  Newfoundland,  and  25,520  lbs.  of  canned 
lobsters  from  Canada.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  trade  treaty  between  Canada 
and  Germany,  Canadian  lobsters  are  subject  to  a  considerably  higher  duty  than 
those  from  Newfoundland. 

Germany  in  1930  imported  103,545  metric  tons  of  fish  meal.  White  fish 
meal  from  Eastern  Canada  continues  to  be  regularly  shipped  to  Germany,  but 
last  year  only  a  small  quantity  of  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  was  exported 
to  this  market.  The  following  were  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  fish  meal 
imported  into  Germany  last  year: — Norway,  53,277  metric  tons;  Great  Britain, 
30,167;  United  States,"  5,378;  Iceland,  4,304;  Portugal,  1,462;  Holland,  1,439; 
Canada,  1,436;  Argentina,  1,417;  France,  1,068;  Sweden,  896:  Denmark,  760; 
Spain,  499;  Italy,  289;  Belgium,  268;  Soviet  Russia,  176;  Japan,  174;  India, 
150;  Southwest  Africa,  148;  and  Uruguay,  99  metric  tons. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Germany  is  now  deriving  its  fish  meal  requirements 
from  many  more  sources  of  supply  than  in  former  years. 

According  to  the  Canadian  statistics  Canada  in  1930  exported  to  Germany 
71,586  cwt.  of  fish  meal  valued  at  $239,334. 

SEEDS 

Owing  to  duty  discriminations  the  import  of  Canadian  clover  and  grass 
seeds  into  Germany  is  now  restricted.  The  German  trade  returns  for  1930 
show  an  import  from  Canada  of  108,240  lbs.  of  grass  seeds  and  2,860  lbs.  of 
red  clover  seeds.  The  Canadian  statistics  give  an  export  to  Germany  in  1930 
of  2,050  bushels  of  alsike  clover  seed  of  a  value  of  $16,415. 

CRUDE  DRUGS 

Germany  offers  an  excellent  market  for  any  crude  drugs  available  for 
export  from  Canada  such  as  senega  root,  cascara  bark,  and  Canada  balsam. 
Last  year  52,065  pounds  of  senega  root  valued  at  $29,096  were  exported  from 
Canada  to  this  market. 

FURS  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

According  to  the  German  trade  returns,  Germany  imported  from  Canada 
last  year  5,720  lbs.  of  raw  furs,  of  a  value  of  $98,570.  The  Canadian  statistics, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  exports  to  Germany  in  1930  of  undressed  silver  fox 
skins  ($205,976) ;  beaver  skins  ($39,808) ;  mink  skins  ($29,537) ;  and  undressed 
muskrat  skins  ($10,268). 

During  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  new  connections  have  been  formed 
for  the  export  of  animal  hair  from  Canada  to  Germany.    The  German  returns 
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-how  an  import  of  horse  hair  from  Canada  last  year  of  170,060  pounds  valued 
at  $74,524. 

The  export  of  fur-bearing  animals  to  Germany  for  breeding  purposes  is 
becoming  more  difficult  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  animals  which  the 
domestic  breeders  have  available  for  sale  and  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
breeding  stock.  There  is  still  some  inquiry  for  mink,  but  practically  no  demand 
for  foxes.  According  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  there  was  an  export  to  Germany 
in  1930  of  229  foxes  valued  at  $50,975. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Germany  does  not  offer  an  extensive  market  for  Canadian  forest  products, 
but  a  fairly  regular  business  is  done  with  this  market  in  Douglas  fir  logs,  lumber 
and  staves,  figured  birch  logs,  wallboards,  and  sulphite  pulp.  At  the  present 
time  the  depression  in  the  German  building  industry  is  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  importation  of  Canadian  lumber  and  wallboards. 

The  German  trade  returns  for  1930  show  imports  from  Canada  of  915  metric 
tons  of  deciduous  logs  valued  at  $38,571 ;  6,319  tons  of  coniferous  logs  ($139,047) ; 
140  tons  of  deciduous  lumber  ($22,143) ;  and  753  tons  of  coniferous  lumber 
($27,143).  The  Canadian  statistics  give  exports  to  Germany  in  1930  of  3,333  M 
feet  of  Douglas  fir  logs  ($64,543)  and  1,428  M  feet  of  Douglas  fir  planks  and 
boards  ($62,958).  The  Douglas  fir  logs  are  used  in  Germany  chiefly  for  veneer- 
ing, while  most  of  the  Douglas  fir  lumber  is  imported  for  use  as  flooring. 

A  regular  trade  has  been  developed  in  the  importation  into  Germany  from 
Canada  of  Douglas  fir  staves  and  headings  for  acid  barrels.  Last  year's  imports 
under  this  head  amounted  to  153  metric  tons  of  a  value  of  $15,000.  The  Cana- 
dian statistics  show  an  export  to  Germany  in  1930  of  $28,802  wTorth  of  staves 
and  headings. 

Last  year  a  number  of  connections  were  formed  for  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wallboards.  During  the  year  a  number  of  trial  shipments  were  made,  the 
German  returns  -showing  an  import  from  Canada  under  this  head  amounting  to 
170,940  pounds  of  a  value  of  $8,571. 

Canadian  sulphite  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  has  been 
shipped  to  the  German  market  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1930  Germany 
imported  from  Canada  5,490  metric  tons  of  chemical  pulp  valued  at  $578,095. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  sulphite  pulp  for  paper  manufacture  also  began 
to  be  shipped  to  Germany  from  British  Columbia. 

MINERALS  AND  METALS 

After  food  products,  the  largest  group  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  is 
comprised  of  ores,  minerals  and  metals,  the  most  important  of  which  during 
1930  were  asbestos,  copper,  aluminium,  zinc,  lead,  nickel  and  cobalt. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  decline  in  German  industrial  production,  there 
were  decreases  last  year  in  the  importations  of  most  kinds  of  minerals  and  metals 
from  Canada.  Thus  the  imports  of  asbestos  from  Canada  fell  from  9,613  metric 
tons  in  1929  to  6,537  tons  last  year.  There  wTere  still  more  marked  declines  in 
the  imports  from  Canada  of  raw  copper  and  raw  zinc.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  last  year  in  the  German  imports  of  lead  ore  from 
Canada. 

The  German  statistics  show7  a  total  importation  of  asbestos  in  1930  amount- 
ing to  14,108  metric  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  6,537  tons,  British  South 
Africa  4,025  tons,  Soviet  Russia  2,140  tons,  the  United  States  583  tons,  and 
Portuguese  Africa  389  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  other  minerals  and  metals 
shown  in  the  German  returns  as  having  been  imported  from  Canada  in  1930:  — 
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German  Imports  from  Canada,  1930 


Metric  Tons 


Lead  ore   15,168 

Lead,  raw  or  waste   1,465 

Nickel  ore   99 

Nickel,  raw  and  waste   329 

Zinc  ore   5,969 

Zinc,  raw  or  fine   2,944 


Metric  Tons 


Aluminium,  raw  or  sheets   225 

Aluminium  waste   805 

Copper,  raw   1,645 

Copper  Waste   235 

Molybdenite  and  miscellaneous  ores  1,207 

Cadmium  and  miscellaneous  metals.  3 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Germany  has  become  an  import- 
ant market  for  many  minerals  and  metals  exported  from  Canada. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  to  the  coun- 
tries comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Hamburg  are  strictly  limited,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the 
highly  developed  industries  in  certain  of  these  countries,  viz.,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria.  In  other  of  these  countries,  such  as  Poland,  the  Baltic 
States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  the  manufacturing  industries  are  not  so  developed, 
but  are  nevertheless  capable  of  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic 
requirements  for  finished  goods.  In  all  this  territory  the  accessibility  of  Euro- 
pean sources  of  supply  renders  the  introduction  of  Canadian  manufactured  pro- 
ducts a  difficult  task,  even  when  the  competition  of  domestic  industries  and 
high  duties  are  not  formidable  factors.  Owing  to  these  considerations  the  only 
Canadian  finished  goods,  apart  from  manufactured  foodstuffs  and  forest  pro- 
ducts, at  present  being  exported  to  Central  Europe  to  any  extent  are  such 
articles  as  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  rubber  goods,  automobiles, 
electric  vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  machines,  ice  hockey  skates,  and  adding 
machines. 

TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES 

The  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  the  countries  of  this  territory.  Exports  of  harvesting  machinery  have 
fallen  off  to  some  extent  with  the  establishment  of  branch  plants  in  European 
countries  by  one  Canadian  manufacturing  concern.  A  market  is  also  found  in 
certain  of  these  countries  for  Canadian  ploughs  and  farm  tools. 

Soviet  Russia  last  year  was  again  a  fairly  large  purchaser  of  Canadian 
agricultural  equipment.  Exports  of  ploughs  from  Canada  to  that  market 
greatly  decreased  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  this  was  compen- 
sated for  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  shipments  of  harvesting  machinery 
and  parts.  The  following  table  shows  the  Canadian  figures  of  the  principal 
exports  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  to  Soviet  Russia  in  the  last 
two  years: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia 


1929  1930 

No.  $  No.  $ 

Harvesters  and  binders                          1,390  275,347  2,452  565,453 

Mowing  machines                                   1,537  81,520  796  51,187 

Cultivators                                               455  56,394  74  10,201 

Drills                                                       1,119  248.038  521  122,162 

Hay  rakes                                              1,157  55,531  16  1,592 

Ploughs  and  parts   934,449    153,029 

Implement  parts   151,073    290,972 


Total   1,802,352  1,194.596 


Last  year  Canada  only  exported  to  Germany  420  harvesters  and  binders 
of  a  value  of  $84,819,  as  compared  with  2,886  machines  valued  at  $477,516  in 
the  previous  year.  The  chief  reason  for  this  decline  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Canadian  branch  factory  in  Germany  in  1929.   Canadian  exports  of  ploughs 
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and  parts  to  Germany  also  decreased  from  a  value  of  $8,627  in  1929  to  $4,952 
last  year.  The  exports  of  farm  implement  parts  to  Germany  declined  from 
$50,816  in  1929  to  $39,081  last  year. 

According  to  the  German  trade  returns,  Canada  was  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  the  harvesting  machines  imported  into  Germany  last  year.  Out  of 
a  total  import  in  1930  of  binders,  reapers,  mowers  and  lawn  mowers  valued  at 
$384,285,  Canada  supplied  machines  to  the  value  of  $163,333.  The  import  of 
tractor  ploughs  into  Germany  last  year  was  valued  at  $86,190,  and  of  this 
total  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $45,000  and  Canada  with  $14,048. 

TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS 

In  spite  of  increased  competition,  Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  continue 
to  transact  a  fair  volume  of  business  with  Central  Europe.  Canadian  exports 
of  tires  to  this  territory  are  restricted  by  the  discrimination  in  duty  in  Ger- 
many, but  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  import  tires  from  Canada.  Last  year 
10,343  tire  casings  valued  at  $89,016,  and  9,145  inner  tubes  valued  at  $14,117, 
were  exported  from  Canada  to  Czechoslovakia,  while  the  exports  to  Austria 
consisted  of  8,190  tire  casings  of  a  value  of  $97,508,  and  8,056  inner  tubes  of  a 
value  of  $16,142. 

Germany  continues  to  be  a  good  market  for  Canadian  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  increased  exports  of  this  article 
to  Germany  last  year,  a  total  of  235,683  pairs  of  a  value  of  $171,339  having 
been  shipped.  The  German  trade  returns  give  an  import  from  Canada  in  1930 
of  81,113  pairs  of  canvas  shoes  and  17,846  pairs  of  rubber  shoes.  In  recent 
years  competition  in  the  German  rubber  footwear  market  has  become  very 
keen;  not  only  have  the  German  manufacturers  improved  the  quality  of  their 
products,  but  many  other  European  producers  are  now  also  actively  canvas- 
sing for  business  in  the  German  market.  This  competition  has  served  to  reduce 
the  sales  to  Germany  of  Canadian  rubber  shoes,  but  so  far  the  exports  of  can- 
vas shoes  from  Canada  to  this  market  have  been  maintained,  last  year's  ship- 
ments showing  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Rubber  bands  are  being  regularly  shipped  to  the  German  market  by  Can- 
adian manufacturers,  while  there  have  also  been  occasional  sales  of  Canadian 
rubber  mats. 

OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Besides  the  products  already  mentioned,  there  are  not  a  great  many  Can- 
adian manufactured  goods  exported  to  Central  Europe,  since  in  most  lines  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  with  the  European  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Canadian  statistics  do  not  show  any  export  of  automobiles  to  this 
territory  last  year,  but  the  German  trade  returns  for  1930  give  an  import  from 
Canada  of  33  passenger  automobiles  of  a  value  of  $25,238. 

A  company  producing  electric  vacuum  cleaners  supply  the  German  market 
largely  from  their  Canadian  factory;  last  year  6,024  vacuum  cleaners  of  a 
value  of  $231,362  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Germany.  The  same  applies 
to  adding  and  calculating  machines,  of  which  237  units  valued  at  $63,888  were 
exported  last  year  from  Canada  to  Germany,  and  15  units  of  a  value  of  $6,105 
to  Austria. 

Trial  shipments  of  Canadian  electric  washing  machines  have  been  made  to 
the  German  market,  and  the  business  has  begun  to  develop  on  a  small  scale. 

The  increasing  popularity  in  Europe  of  ice  hockey  is  resulting  in  a  growing 
demand  for  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  are  doing  a  regular 
business  in  skates  with  such  countries  as  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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For  some  years  Canadian  snow  chains  for  automobiles  have  been  sold  in 
Germany,  but  increased  competition  is  now  being  experienced  in  this  line.  Other 
automobile  accessories  have  also  been  exported  to  a  limited  extent  from  Canada 
to  this  territory. 

conclusions 

The  above  concludes  the  review  of  the  past  year's  trade  with  Central  Europe 
in  those  commodities  which  Canada  chiefly  exports  to  this  territory.  It  will 
be  noted  that  a  number  of  new  Canadian  products  were  introduced  to  these 
markets  during  the  past  year.  In  the  case  of  other  commodities  adverse  tariff 
factors  have  greatly  hindered  the  further  development  of  Canadian  trade.  In 
•general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Central  European  countries  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  valuable  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  the  surplus  products  of 
the  Dominion. 

TRADE    OF   THE    SOUTH    CHINA   PORTS    OF    SWATOW,  AMOY, 

AND  FOOCHOW 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  20,  1931.— Hongkong  has  long  been  recognized  as  out- 
standing among  the*  trading  centres  of  the  Far  East.  The  trade  with  which 
this  port  is  primarily  concerned  is  that  of  South  China  and,  outside  of  relations 
with  Canton  and  its  hinterland,  the  most  important  aspect  of  all  the  collection 
and  distribution  which  is  done  here  is  that  in  goods  for  or  from  the  ports  of 
Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Fooehow. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Swatoiv. — Swatow  is  an  ocean  port  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Han, 
approximately  180  miles  north  of  Hongkong.  As  the  outport  for  the  three  large 
cities  of  Cha'o-Chow-Fu,  Sam-Ho-Pa,  and  Ting-Chow-Fu,  which  are  located  25, 
40,  and  90  miles  respectively  farther  up  the  river,  the  importance  of  Swatow  was 
early  recognized  by  foreign  traders  and  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
and  foreign  trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  1887.  Since  that  date  consider- 
able improvements  have  been  made  in  the  city,  which  now  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  public  water,  telephone  and  electric  services,  wide  and  well-kept  streets, 
an  up-to-date  aerodrome,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  running  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  Cha'o-Chow-Fu.  The  population  of  Swatow  is  estimated  at  125,000, 
while  the  population  in  the  Han  river  valley  must  be  at  least  6,000,000.  As 
the  distributing  centre  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung, 
Swatow  is  the  export  centre  for  a  large  volume  of  agricultural  products  grown 
on  the  alluvial  plains  bordering  the  Han  river,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  soon 
as  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  territory  is  exploited  the  exportation  of  minerals 
will  also  be  an  important  item. 

Amoy—  The  city  of  Amoy,  located  on  the  islands  of  Haimun  and  Kulangsu 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiu-Lung-Ki  or  Dragon  river,  is  approximately  320  miles 
north  of  Hongkong  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  province  of  Fukien.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  China  coast  and  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Portuguese  traders  as  early  as  1544.  The  island  of  Kulangsu— now  the 
residential  district  for  foreigners  and  the  more  wealthy  Chinese — was  ceded  by 
China  to  a  group  of  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  an  Inter- 
national Settlement  on  May  1,  1903.  Since  that  time  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  civic  improvements  and  the  city  is  now  one  of  the  most  modern  in 
China. 

The  population  of  Amoy  is  estimated  at  350,000  and  the  population  of  the 
Kiu-Lung-Ki  river  valley  may  be  conservatively  placed  at  5,000,000. 
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Foochow. — The  city  of  Foochow,  which  is  the  capital  of  Fukien  province, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Min  and  is  distant  about 
34  miles  from  the  sea  and  10  miles  from  Pagoda  anchorage,  where  foreign  vessels 
anchor.  Foochow  is  approximately  200  miles  due  north  of  Amoy  and  therefore 
520  miles  distant  from  Hongkong.  The  city  is  rather  inaccessible  on  account 
of  the  shallow  and  dangerous  channel  of  the  Min  river,  which  necessitates  long 
and  expensive  lighterage  of  all  cargoes  to  and  from  Pagoda  anchorage.  A 
short  distance  up-stream  from  Pagoda  Island  anchorage  lie  the  Government 
arsenal  and  dry  dock,  both  of  which  are  of  fair  size  and  well  equipped,  the  dock 
being  able  to  accommodate  vessels  up  to  325  feet  in  length.  Although  it  is  the 
centre  of  considerable  export  and  import  trade,  Foochow  remains  one  of  the 
mosl  backward  of  China  ports  in  so  far  as  modern  thoroughfares  and  telephone, 
lighting,  water  supply,  and  sewage  systems  are  concerned.  Some  progress  is 
being  made  in  bridge  building,  street  widening,  and  lighting,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  telephone  system  is  already  in  operation.  On  the  whole,  however,  Foochow 
is  not  nearly  as  modern  a  city  as  Amoy  and  Swatow.  The  population  of  Foo- 
chow was  recorded  in  1928  as  325,000,  and  the  total  population  of  the  Min 
river  valley  may  be  taken  as  approximately  4,000,000. 

These  three  ports  have  a  combined  population  of  approximately  800,000, 
while  the  countryside  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  probably  supports  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  15,000,000.  The  proximity  of  Hongkong  to  these  trading 
centres  and  to  such  a  large  interior  population  is  indicative  both  of  their  depend- 
ence on  the  transhipping  and  warehousing  facilities  locally  available  and  of  the 
great  value  to  this  colony  of  the  markets  in  and  adjacent  to  these  minor  ports. 

The  necessity  of  dealing  separately  with  each  of  these  three  ports,  in  a 
detailed  review  of  their  import  and  export  trade,  may  be  understood  when  it 
is  stated  that  different  dialects  are  spoken  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow. 
Moreover,  each  of  these  three  ports  uses  a  slightly  different  currency,  and 
although  they  are  all  based  upon  silver,  no  one  currency  is  acceptable  at  par  in 
either  of  the  other  ports. 

RELATIONS  WITH  HONGKONG 

Hongkong's  strong  position  in  Far  Eastern  business  is  one  of  long  standing 
and  is  the  result  largely  of  its  splendid  harbour  and  advantageous  situation. 
Innumerable  steamship  lines  from  Europe,  both  via  Suez  and  Panama,  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  Australasia,  and  from  other  Far  and  Near 
East  ports  call  here  and,  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  free  port, 
a  large  transhipping  and  storage  business  is  done.  Naturally  such  ports  as 
Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow,  situated  as  they  are  on  rivers  navigable  only  for 
short  distances  by  small  coastal  steamers,  tend  to  depend  upon  this  port  for  the 
handling  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods  and  native  products  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  districts  drained  by  the  river  systems  on  which  they  are 
respectively  situated.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  regular  cargo 
and  passenger  steamship  services  operating  between  Hongkong  and  these  three 
ports,  so  that  it  is  possible  now  to  make  the  trip  from  Hongkong  to  Swatow, 
Amoy,  and  Foochow,  and  return  via  the  same  ports,  in  eight  days.  Such  ser- 
vices have  done  much  to  build  up  both  Hongkong  and  these  three  South  China 
ports,  and  have  also  given  definite  direction  to  the  trade  flowing  into  and  out 
of  these  important  South  China  trading  centres.  Thus,  Hongkong  import  and 
export  firms  have  for  many  years  transacted  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  these  ports,  their  branch  offices  or  agents  located  at  each  acting  largely  as 
information  depots  and  as  a  medium  for  the  making  and  securing  of  contracts 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods. 

Although  difference  in  language  and  currency  make  trade  in  China  very 
difficult,  probably  the  greatest  handicap  to  trade  is  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.    The  only  means  of  shipping  into  and  out  of  the  northern  part  of 
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Kwangtung  province,  Fukien  province,  and  Kiangsi  province  are  the  rivers  on 
which  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  are  situated.  These  three  ports  cannot  be 
visited  by  ships  of  any  great  size,  and  as  a  result  trade  must  pass  through  a 
port  which  can  accommodate  the  larger  ocean-going  freighters.  Thus  a  ship- 
ment of  goods  intended  for  a  city  in  the  interior  of  China  such  as  Tingchawfu, 
in  Fukien  province,  will  first  be  landed  at  Hongkong.  Here  it  will  be  tran- 
shipped into  a  small  coastal  steamer  which  carries  the  cargo  to  Swatow.  Tran- 
shipment will  be  made  there  to  river  junks  or  barges  which  can  proceed  up  the 
shallow  river  to  the  destination.  If  it  happens  that  the  ultimate  consuming 
centre  is  not  situated  on  a  river,  the  final  stage  of  the  carrying  must  be  done 
by  coolie  or  some  beast  of  burden  along  the  narrow  paths  which  are  the 
only  highways  in  the  interior.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  consumed  in  transport- 
ing cargoes  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  cargo  from  Eastern 
Canada  for  a  city  in  the  interior  of  China  to  be  four  months  in  transit. 

In  addition  to  the  time  involved  there  is  the  hazard,  especially  with  perish- 
able cargoes,  that  the  long  journey  up  river  by  Chinese  junks  or  barges  will 
result  in  the  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  condition.  This  may  be  readily  under- 
stood when  it  is  realized  that  Chinese  junks  and  barges  are  not  very  large,  are 
not  kept  clean,  and  are  usually  not  waterproof.  Heavy  rain  can  easily  damage 
many  kinds  of  cargoes  stored  in  Chinese  junks,  and  leaky  bottoms,  only 
counteracted  by  baling,  are  another  source  of  danger.  Finally,  long  trips  up 
the  rivers  of  China  are  not  infrequently  fraught  with  the  risk  of  piracy  and 
brigandage. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  impediments  to  trade,  it  is  surprising  that  both 
export  and  import  business  in  some  parts  of  China  continue  to  expand,  the 
explanation  being  chiefly  that  the  merchants  of  this  country  are  gradually 
increasing  their  power  as  far  as  national  affairs  are  concerned,  and  are  demand- 
ing more  protection  and  greater  facilities  for  trade.  Given  peace  and  political 
stability,  along  with  a  strenuous  policy  of  modern  reconstruction  throughout 
the  country,  especially  as  regards  transportation  facilities,  the  foreign  trade 
of  China  will  expand  rapidly. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  three  South  China  ports 
may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  China  Maritime  Customs  statistics.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  latest  figures  available  are  those  for  the  year  1928.  The  following 
table  is  for  the  period  1923  to  1928  inclusive,  and  shows  the  total  China  Mari- 
time Customs  receipts  for  Swatowr,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  for  each  year.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  whole  of  China  for  each  year  are  also  given,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  customs  revenue  of  China,  supplied  each  year  by  the  three 
ports  combined,  is  also  shown: — 

Total  Maritime  Customs  Revenue  in  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow,  1923  to  1928 

(Values  in  Canadian  currency) 


Total         Total  Percent- 

^  ear                                Swatow  Amoy  Foochow  (3  Ports)  (China)  age 

1923  $1,155,115  519.002  497.0G2    2.171.179  47.627.438  4^5 

1924                                 1,293,136  585.859  513,058    2.392.053  52.190.348  4.0 

1925                                 1,122.317  713,137  472.071    2,308,425  53,044,250  4.3 

1926                                 1,098  934  848.288  506.022    2.453,244  60,326.971  4.0 

1927                                 1.254,723  881,242  450.669    2.586.634  51,586,406  5.0 

1928                                 1,255,872  838.423  517,539    2.611,834  61.749.394  4.2 


The  totals  given  in  the  above  table  include  import  duties,  export  duties, 
coast  trade  duties,  and  tonnage  dues  levied  at  each  port,  so  that  they  give  a 
fair  indication  of  general  business  activity.  It  will  be  noted  that  during  the 
period  1923  to  1928  inclusive  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns  for  Swatow, 
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Amoy,  and  Foochow,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  of  China,  have  increased  con- 
siderably, whereas  the  percentage  of  the  total  customs  revenue  for  the  whole 
of  China  contributed  by  these  three  southern  ports  combined  has  decreased 
slightly.  Obviously  the  total  revenue  collected  throughout  the  whole  of  China 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  has  the  total  collected  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and 
Foochow  combined.  The  increase  for  the  whole  of  China  during  the  period 
1923  to  1928  was  29-55  per  cent,  while  the  increase  for  Swatow,  Amoy,  and 
Foochow  combined  during  the  same  period  was  20-29  per  cent.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  larger  increase  in  revenues  collected  for  the  whole 
of  China  means  a  greater  increase  in  trading  activities  at  other  China  ports  or 
merely  a  more  efficient  collection  of  various  duties.  In  any  event,  the  trend  for 
the  ports  in  question  is  definitely  upward  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  volume  of  exports  and  imports  passing  through  Swatow, 
Amoy,  and  Foochow  to  and  from  adjacent  interior  producing  and  consuming 
centres. 

EXPORTS 

These  ports  originally  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  traders  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  native  produce  available  for  export.  Foochow,  for  instance, 
has  been  an  important  exporter  of  certain  varieties  of  China  tea  for  many  years, 
and  according  to  the  table  given  below,  which  shows  the  value  in  Canadian 
dollars  of  original  exports  from  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  for  the  calendar 
years  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  the  last-named  port  has  increased  its  volume  of 
exports  rapidly,  while  the  other  two  have  experienced  slight  reductions. 

Exports  from  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow,  1926,  1927,  and  1928 

(Values  in  Canadian  currency) 

Total  Total  Pe'rcent- 

Year  Swatow       Amoy       Foochow      (3  Ports)        (China)  age 

1926  $15,547,683    4,114,461    13.233,115    32.895.259    1,170,463,038  2.8 

1927   14,749,438    4,148,211    14,409,133    33.306.782    1,152,108,022  2.9 

1928   14,239,036    3,409,588-  21,613,657    39,262,281    1,286,314,814  3.0 

From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  exports  of  native  products  from 
these  three  ports  have  increased  steadily.  Whereas  the  volume  of  exports  from 
Swatow  and  Amoy  decreased  slightly  during  the  period  1926  to  1928,  Foochow 
enjoyed  an  increase  in  1927  over  the  1926  total  and  a  large  increase  in  1928, 
while  the  total  exports  of  native  products  from  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow 
combined  during  the  calendar  year  1928  show  a  19-35  per  cent  increase  over 
the  same  total  for  the  calendar  year  1926.  Unfortunately,  detailed  statistics 
showing  the  various  commodities  and  the  volume  exported  from  these  three 
ports  are  not  available,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  give  only  general  information 
in  this  regard. 

Swatow. — Exports  from  Swatow,  although  declining  slightly  in  total  value, 
still  show  a  satisfactory  volume  and  a  promising  variety.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits  are  important  items,  while  preserved  vegetables  and  fruits  are  also 
shipped  out  in  substantial  quantities.  The  staple  industries  of  this  port — drawn 
threadwork,  silk  embroideries,  and  coarse  chinaware — continue  to  enjoy  a  good 
demand  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  and 
quality  of  these  goods  being  carefully  maintained.  Pewterware  of  all  kinds — 
also  a  very  old  industry  at  Swatow — is  still  being  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Other  exports  are  native  grass  linen,  medicinal  herbs,  eggs,  fish,  garlic,  and 
groundnut  oil,  most  of  which  are  consumed  by  Chinese  residents  in  Indo-China, 
Siam,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  foreign 
chemical  fertilizers,  a  large  export  business  is  carried  on  in  second-hand  gunny 
sacks. 
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On  the  whole  Swatow,  although  the  smallest  of  the  three  ports  under  review 
as  far  as  population  is  concerned,  has  good  prospects  of  becoming  increasingly 
prominent  as  a  port  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  country  is  particularly 
well  suited  tor  growing  fruits  such  as  oranges,  guavas,  and  melons,  all  of  which 
are  in  great  demand  in  both  fresh  and  preserved  form  in  many  overseas  markets. 
However,  the  most  encouraging  factor  regarding  Swatow  is  its  proximity  to 
wealthy  mineral  deposits  as  yet  unexploited.  When  sufficient  capital  is  avail- 
able, transportation  systems  improved,  and  political  conditions  quiet,  Swatow 
will  undoubtedly  become  an  important  exporter  of  numerous  base  metals. 

Amoy. — Amoy,  with  its  excellent  harbour  and  proximity  to  Formosa,  for- 
merly sold  and  exported  the  bulk  of  the  Formosa  tea  crop,  but  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  of  Keeiung  by  the  Japanese,  Amoy  has  lost  this  important 
trade.  Exports  from  this  port  have  been  on  the  decline  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  now  Amoy,  which  was  at  one  time  the  first  of  the  three  ports  under  review, 
takes  third  position  as  far  as  exports  are  concerned. 

Native  agricultural  produce  such  as  green  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  poultry, 
eggs,  indigo,  and  some  tea  make  up  the  bulk  of  Amoy's  exports  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  canning  factory  at  Amoy  which  preserves  various  Chinese 
fruits,  mostly  for  native  consumption,  but  owing  to  strikes  and  the  high  cost 
of  labour,  little  activity  has  been  evident  in  this  industry  in  recent  times. 

Large  deposits  of  clay  suitable  for  brick  making  are  situated  in  and  around 
Amoy,  and  quite  a  large  business  is  done  in  the  manufacture  and  exportation 
of  red  bricks.  These  bricks,  known  as  Amoy  bricks,  are  recognized  throughout 
South  China  by  building  contractors  as  the  best  obtainable. 

Foochow. — Foochow  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  ports  from  the 
point  of  view  of  native  exports,  mainly  because  for  many  years  this  city  has 
been  the  centre  of  a  large  tea  trade.  Tea  planting  is  a  very  old  industry  in 
Fukien  province,  and  the  tea  trade  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  prosperity 
of  Foochow.  Of  recent  years,  however,  the  scientific  planting,  growing,  picking, 
curing,  and  packing  of  tea  in  such  countries  as  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Formosa  has  seriously  affected  the  Fukien  growers,  who  refuse  to  modernize 
their  methods  and  processes,  and  the  tea  trade  of  Foochow  is  on  the  decline. 
Although  statistics  show  increases  in  exports  from  this  port,  a  large  portion  of 
the  tea  shipped  is  not  an  original  export,  but  consists  of  tea  imported  from  other 
parts  of  China,  retired,  repacked,  and  exported  as  a  local  product. 

In  connection  with  the  Foochow  tea  trade,  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
1928  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  China  Maritime  is  worthy  of  note. 
He  says  in  part: — 

The  Foochow  tea  trade  during  1928  can  only  arouse  the  deepest  misgivings  for  the 
future.  In  nearly  every  case  crops  were  of  the  poorest  quality,  carelessly  grown,  badly 
handled,  and  absurdly  expensive.  The  quantity  of  dust  in  the  packages  has  recently  beeu 
the  subject  of  serious  complants,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  "  chops,"  shippers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resift  the  tea  in  Foochow  in  order  to  avoid  claims  from  Europe.  Only 
in  the  case  of  scented  orange  pekoes  does  quality  appear  to  have  been  maintained  to  any 
extent,  but  so  high  were  the  prices  demanded  for  this  tea  that  a  reaction  is  inevitable  unless 
a  more  reasonable  attitude  is  shown  in  the  future.  Generally  speaking,  Foochow  teamen 
appear  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  world  will  buy  their  tea  at  any  price.  But  the 
world  has  not  much  money  to  spend  on  luxuries  nowadays,  and  it  is  satisfying  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  best  article  it  can  obtain  at  a  moderate^  cost.  Nor  will  the  Foochow 
market  have  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  luxuries  if  increasing  disregard  for  quality  is  to 
mark  the  policy  of  the  producer.  Already  the  staple  product  of  this  once  nourishing  port 
has  lost  its  place  in  the  world's  market,  and  buyers  of  China  tea  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  Hankow,  which  offers  better  value  for  what  it  produces.  In  illustration  of  this  fact, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1928  Hankow's  crop  of  black  tea  was  two  and  a  half  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Foochow's,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stock  in  hand  there  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  little  more  than  half  what  Foochow  had  to  carry  forward.  It  is  also  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  export  abroad  of  -''congou"  and  "souchong"  teas  showed  an  almost  pro- 
gressive decline  during  the  years  1925  to  1928.    These  are  not  matters  to  be  taken  light- 
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heartedly.  If  the  trade  of  Foochow  is  to  be  saved,  both  prices  and  quality  must  be  better 
adjusted  to  world  conditions,  which  demand  an  increasingly  modest  attitude  on  the  part 
of  producers. 

With  the  exception  of  tea,  Foochow  is  probably  best  known  for  its  lacquer- 
ware,  which  has  been  exported  for  many  years  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
trade  is  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  who  have  preserved  the 
secrets  of  their  process  for  many  generations,  and  although  genuine  Foochow 
lacquerware  has  been  widely  imitated  it  has  never  been  excelled. 

Unlike  the  greater  part  of  Southeastern  China,  the  country  surrounding 
Foochow  is  well  wooded,  and  a  small  business  is  done  in  manufacturing  lumber 
and  exporting  it  to  other  China  ports.  This  has  also  led  to  a  fairly  active  ship- 
building industry,  which,  however,  is  limited  to  the  construction  of  all  sizes  of 
native  craft  from  the  small  "  sampan  "  to  the  large  sea-going  cargo  and  fishing 
"  junks." 

Foochow  is  also  a  large  exporter  of  agricultural  products,  especially  green 
vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  as  well  as  being  an  important  source 
of  supply  for  fresh  fish. 

The  export  trade  of  these  three  ports,  amounting  in  1928  to  $39,262,281, 
is  sufficient  in  volume  to  enable  considerable  importations  of  foreign  goods,  but 
the  decline  of  the  tea  trade  has  limited  exports  very  largely  to  foodstuffs  for 
shipment  to  Chinese  living  abroad.  Other  than  foodstuffs  of  a  native  variety 
shipped  to  Chinese  residents  in  Canada,  no  importations  of  goods  from  these 
three  ports  into  the  Dominion  are  received  in  noticeable  volume.  Practically 
the  only  articles  imported  are  small  quantities  of  silk  embroideries,  lacquerware, 
pewterware,  and  other  Chinese  novelties  such  as  Chinese  lanterns,  umbrellas, 
and  woven  cane  articles. 

IMPORTS 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  detailed  statistics  showing  importations  into  these 
ports  according  to  commodities,  but  the  table  given  below  will  serve  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  annual  value  of  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  Swatow,  Amoy,  and 
Foochow,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  a  table  represents  only 
goods  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  customs  officials. 

Value  of  Direct  Foreign  Imports  into  Swatoiv,  Amoy,  and  Foochow,  1926, 

1927,  and  1928 
(Values  in  Canadian  dollars) 

Total  Percent- 
Year  Swatow        Amoy       Foochow       Total  China  age 

1926    14,434.945    12,970,472    6,264,112    33,669,529    858,485,228  3.9 

1927    21.338.350    13.698,261    5,986,963    41,023,574    775,522,867  5.2 

1928    21,832,342    12,690,705    5,448,276    39,971,323    907,501,296  4.4 

The  total  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  whole  of  China  increased 
from  1926  to  1928  by  $49,016,068,  while  the  total  for  the  three  ports  has 
increased  by  $6,301,794.  The  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  import  trade  of 
China  enjoyed  by  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  combined  has  also  increased 
since  1926,  although,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  1928  shows  an 
increase  for  the  whole  of  China  but  a  slight  decrease  for  the  three  South  China 
ports  combined. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  total  value  of  foreign  goods 
imported  annually  into  Amoy  and  Foochow  has  steadily  decreased  since  1926, 
whereas  the  total  for  Swatow  has  increased.  In  fact,  from  the  Canadian 
exporter's  point  of  view,  Swatow  is  by  far  the  most  important  port  of  the  three, 
as  it  imports  more  than  twice  as  large  an  amount  of  foreign  goods  in  a  year 
than  do  Amoy  and  Foochow  combined. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  Swatow's  importance  as  an  importing  centre 
is  due  largely  to  the  heavy  importation  of  foreign  chemical  fertilizers.    It  has 
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been  estimated  that  Swatow  imports  about  40  per  cent  of  the  chemical  fer- 
tilizers used  in  China,  of  which  ammonium  sulphate  is  the  most  important. 
The  farmers  in  the  country  surrounding  Swatow,  and  indeed  all  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  Han  river  system,  have  been  well  trained  in  several  branches  of 
agricultural  production  and  are  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  utilization  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  so  that  Swatow's  fresh  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  everywhere  recognized  for  their  quality. 

In  the  past  ammonium  sulphate  used  in  China  has  come  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Occasional  lots  have  come 
from  Canada,  but  difficulty  is  experienced  in  competing  with  the  synthetic 
product  both  from  price  and  quality  standpoints.  Ammonium  sulphate  from 
Canada  is  invariably  a  by-product  in  a  powder  form  and  of  a  greyish  colour, 
whereas  the  synthetic  product  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany  comes  in 
quite  large  crystals  either  white  or  dark  brown  in  colour.  The  Chinese  prefer 
the  crystalline  form  and  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  it.  Recently  a  Japanese- 
owned  plant  at  Mukden  has  begun  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  crystal- 
line sulphate  of  ammonia  and  has  been  able  to  seriously  decrease  sales  of  other 
foreign  brands,  since  Mukden,  being  in  Chinese  territory,  avoids  customs  duties 
on  shipments  to  other  parts  of  China. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  business  to  be  done  in  chemical  fertilizers  at 
Swatow  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Amoy  and  Foochow,  a  considerable  trade  in 
dyes  is  enjoyed  at  these  three  ports  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Artificial  indigo  and  aniline  dyes  are  used  extensively  throughout  South 
China  in  colouring  silk,  cotton,  and  grass  linen  piece  goods.  Both  the  chinaware 
and  lacquerware  industries  require  dyes  of  various  kinds,  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  various  colouring  materials  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain  native 
foodstuffs.  * 

The  important  drawn-work  industry  located  at  and  near  Swatow  consumes 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  of  various  kinds.  These  supplies  are  secured 
mostly  from  Europe. 

The  consumption  of  kerosene  is  increasing  throughout  the  whole  of  South 
China,  and  large  quantities  are  used  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  and  the 
adjacent  interior  territory.  Kerosene  is  used  principally  for  lighting  purposes, 
but  is  also  used  for  cooking.  The  gradual  increase  in  road  mileage  throughout 
South  China  will  eventually  lead  to  an  important  consumption  of  gasolene  and 
lubricating  oils. 

Cotton  goods,  native  cigarettes,  and  native  matches  are  imported  into 
Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  in  large  quantities,  but  the  first  two  are  supplied 
chiefly  from  Shanghai,  where  modern  foreign  and  Chinese  factories  are  located, 
while  the  native  matches  trade  is  catered  to  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  manu- 
facturers. 

Sugar  is  also  imported  into  these  ports,  but  this  demand  is  satisfied  chiefly 
by  Japanese  (Formosan)  and  Java  refineries,  both  of  which  are  advantageously 
situated  for  this  trade,  produce  their  own  raw  sugar,  and  are  able  to  supply  the 
very  low  grade  and  cheap  article  required. 

IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

These  three  ports  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  chiefly  because  fair 
quantities  of  dried  fish,  wheat  flour,  tinned  milk,  lumber,  and  leather  are 
imported. 

Canadian  exporters  of  dry  salted  herring  and  of  dried  Newfoundland  or 
California  squid  enjoy  a  regular  business  with  these  three  ports,  especially  at 
Swatow  and  Amoy,  though  sales  are  infrequently  made  directly.  Usually  the 
herring  and  squid  are  sold  outright  to  large  importers  at  Hongkong  who  arrange 
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for  sales  and  shipments  to  the  coast  ports.  The  fact  that  trans-Pacific  steamers 
will  not  call  at  a  small  coastal  port  unless  a  large  tonnage  is  involved  makes  it 
necessary  for  buyers  of  dried  fish  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow  to  make  fre- 
quent purchases  of  small  quantities  from  Hongkong  firms.  In  the  case  of  one 
foreign  firm  situated  at  Amoy,  direct  shipments  of  dried  fish  from  Vancouver 
have  been  made,  but  the  practice  is  not  usual. 

The  same  is  true  of  wheat  flour,  lumber,  tinned  milk,  and  leather,  supplies 
of  which  are  drawn  regularly  and  almost  exclusively  from  stocks  held  at  Hong- 
kong. In  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  direct  shipments  have  been  made  to  Amoy, 
but  since  not  more  than  20,000  sacks  per  month  can  be  ordered  at  that  port, 
it  is  likely  that  this  direct  trade  will  give  way  to  the  simpler  method  of  draw- 
ing supplies  from  Hongkong  as  they  are  needed. 

Tinned  milk,  leather,  and  lumber  are  in  regular  demand  at  these  three 
ports,  trade  in  these  items  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hongkong  firms  holding 
the  agencies  of  United  States  exporters.  Tinned  milk  and  leather  have  been 
exported  to  South  China  from  the  United  States  for  many  years,  so  that  the 
trade  marks  or  "  chops  "  of  American  manufacturers  of  these  goods  are  well 
known.  However,  Canadian  tinned  milk  and  leather  have  recently  secured  a 
foothold  in  this  market,  and  eventually  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  coastal  port  trade. 

Lumber  for  rough  construction  purposes  is  being  widely  used  at  these  ports, 
especially  at  Amoy,  where  considerable  construction  work  is  being  undertaken, 
but  unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  low  grade  required,  this  business  recently 
has  been  confined  to  American  timber  which  is  supplied  in  the  very  low  grades 
specified  by  Chinese  importers.  For  the  time  being  therefore  Canadian  lumber 
exporters  are  securing  practically  no  business  at  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow, 
but  if  and  when  the  prices  offered  locally  become  more  attractive,  orders  for 
the  Canadian  product  should  be  forthcoming  from  these  ports  or  for  shipment 
to  them. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  three  ports  are  really  small 
in  themselves  and  are  important  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  distributing  centres 
for  certain  sections  of  the  South  China  territory.  Moreover,  owing  to  Hong- 
kong's outstanding  position  in  the  trade  with  the  whole  of  South  China,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cargoes  shipped  to  and  from  this  territory  pass  through  this 
port  and  are  controlled  by  local  distributors.  Some  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  these  minor  ports  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  who 
are  interested  in  the  Oriental  market. 


CENSORSHIP   OF   CABLED  COMMUNICATIONS   IN  CHINA 

Bruce  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  May  20,  1931. — The  Nationalist  Government  of  China  has 
announced  that  as  from  to-day,  and  until  further  notice,  all  telegrams,  both 
internal  and  domestic,  inbound  and  outbound,  will  be  subject  to  censorship. 
The  regulations  governing  this  censorship  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  No  telegram  shall  be  either  forwarded  or  delivered  until  the  Government  censor 
has  stamped  it  with  his  chop. 

(2)  Plain  language  messages  deemed  detrimental  to  national  interests  or  public  safety 
or  contrary  to  the  laws  will  be  stopped  by  the  censor,  and  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications for  consideration. 

(3)  Commercial  messages  in  code  filed  by  Chinese  firms  should  bear  the  seals  of  the 
firms  and  be  signed  and  guaranteed  by  the  firms'  managers,  Specimens  of  these  seals  and 
signatures  should  be  filed  with  the  censors  in  advance.  Such  messages  may  then  be  accepted, 
but  the  censors  may  demand  to  see  code  books  at  any  time.     Code   messages  filed  by 
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Chinese  individuals  must  be  accompanied  by  the  translation  thereof  and  also  by  the  code 
books  used. 

(4.)  Foreign  linns  wishing  to  send  code  messages  should  first  obtain  and  file  with  the 
censors  a  written  declaration  of  responsibility  from  their  respective  consuls  at  the  places 
concerned,  and  then  their  messages  may  be  accepted  immediately.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
sulates should  affix  their  seals  on  the  telegram  forms  as  a  guarantee.  However,  censors 
may  still  demand  to  see  code  books. 

(5)  In  case  of  necessity,  censors  will  demand  code  books  for  inspection  from  receivers 
of  incoming  code  messages. 

(6)  Foreign  government  telegrams,  plain  or  in  code,  are  free  from  censorship. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  regulations  are  stringent,  and  it  is  announced 
that  they  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

It  is  not  expected  that  Canadian  firms  will  experience  any  trouble  if  due 
care  is  exercised  in  the  subject  matter  of  their  communications,  but  allowance 
should  be  made  for  unusual  delays  in  cabled  replies,  which  are  likely  in  view 
of  the  above  ruling.  This  censorship  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  imminent 
renewal  of  civil  war  caused  by  the  challenge  of  the  Canton  faction  to  the 
Nationalist  Government. 


FOREIGN    TRADE    OF   JAPAN,    JANUARY    TO  MARCH 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary 
(Note. — 1  yen  equals  at  par  $0-4985) 

Tokyo,  May  19,  1931.— During  the  first  three  months  of  1931  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  resulted  in  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  almost 
37,000,000  yen,  which  is  a  reduction  of  88,000,000  yen  in  the  unfavourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  valued  at  330,000,000  yen, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  195,000,000  yen  or  37  per  cent  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  1930.  The  value  of  exports  during  the  period  under  review  amounted 
importers  cannot  hold  out  encouragement  for  business  unless  Canadian  exporters 
can  accept  extremely  low  prices. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1931 

Exports 

1930  1931  Decrease 


1,000  Yen 

1.000  Yen 

1,000  Yen 

January  

  146,004 

105,396 

40,608 

February   

  1.18,933 

91,817 

27,116 

March  

96,215 

39,696 

Total  

  400,848 

293,428 

107,420 

Imports 

1930 

1931 

Decrease 

1,000  Yen 

1,000  Yen 

1,000  Yen 

  182,771 

103.747 

79.024 

  160,298 

98,656 

61.640 

  182,746 

127,965 

54,781 

Total  

  124,965 

36,940 

88.025 

  525.813 

330,368 

195,445 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  decrease  in  imports  of  195,000,000  yen,  the  reduction  in  raw  cotton, 
amounting  to  over  71,500,000  yen,  accounted  for  37  per  cent — the  largest 
decrease  in  any  single  item.    Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
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previous  year  there  was  a  43  per  cent  reduction  in  value,  while  the  reduction  in 
quantity  amounted  to  only  9  per  cent.  This  reflects  the  great  drop  in  the  price 
of  this  commodity. 

The  second  single  item  showing  the  largest  drop  in  imports  was  iron  and 
its  products,  which  registered  a  10  per  cent  decline  in  relation  to  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  imports.  In  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1930,  the 
percentage  reduction  is  66  in  value  and  61  in  quantity. 

The  following  four  items  show  the  next  largest  percentage  decreases:  oil- 
cake, 8;  machinery,  6;  beans,  5;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4.  In  comparison 
with  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  oilcake  decreased  by  54  per  cent  in 
value  and  24  per  cent  in  quantity;  machinery  by  45  per  cent  in  value;  beans 
by  44  per  cent  in  value  and  only  5  per  cent  in  quantity,  thus  showing  a  great 
drop  in  the  price  of  this  commodity.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  declined  by  77  per 
cent  in  value  and  66  per  cent  in  quantity. 

Other  items  showing  decreases  ranging  in  value  from  4,000,000  yen  to 
1,000,000  yen  were  lumber,  aluminium,  phosphorite,  wheat,  oil-yielding  materials, 
coal,  woollen  yarn,  ores,  rubber,  sugar,  bran,  hemp,  automobiles,  and  lead. 

WHEAT 

Wheat,  which  showed  a  decline  in  value  of  over  2,000,000  yen  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1930,  increased  in  quantity  from  145,000  tons  to  228,000 
tons.  From  these  figures  it  can  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  price  during  1931 
was  48  yen  per  ton  as  compared  with  88  yen  per  ton  in  1930.  The  largest  sup- 
plier of  wheat  during  the  period  under  review  was  Australia,  from  which  country 
152,118  tons  were  imported  valued  at  6,804,200  yen  as  compared  with  13,216 
tons  with  a  value  of  1,140,732  yen  during  the  same  period  in  1930.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange  for  Australian  currency.  Imports  from 
Canada  increased  from  53,215  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930  to  64,238  tons 
in  1931,  but  the  value  decreased  from  4,584,616  yen  to  3,035,988  yen.  Imports 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  three  months  of  1930  were 
greater  than  from  any  other  country,  but  during  the  same  period  of  1931  imports 
greatly  declined  both  in  quantity  and  value:  from  80,205  tons  to  14,026  tons 
in  quantity  and  from  7,093,963  yen  to  713,887  yen  in  value. 

OIL-YIELDING  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

Oil-yielding  materials  showed  a  decline  in  value  of  over  2,000,000  yen, 
while  the  quantity  imported  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

The  decline  in  rubber  amounted  to  over  1,500,000  yen  in  value,  while  the 
quantity  increased  by  more  than  1,750  tons. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  during  the  period  under  review  increased 
by  5,881  tons,  while  the  value  declined  by  over  1,500,000  yen. 

The  only  item  showing  an  increase  of  any  importance  in  the  value  of 
imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1931  was  wool,  which  increased  from 
21,600,000  yen  to  23,400,000  yen. 

Other  commodities  showing  smaller  increases  were  fresh  beef  and  syn- 
thetic colours.  The  value  of  the  increased  importation  of  fresh  beef  amounted 
to  344,093  yen,  Canada  and  China  sharing  in  the  increase,  while  imports  from 
Australia  and  Kwantung  province  declined.  During  1929  and  1930  there  were 
no  imports  of  fresh  beef  from  Canada,  but  during  the  period  under  review  the 
imports  were  valued  at  3,778  yen. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  imports,  which  declined  by  77  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  previous  quarter  of  1930,  all  supplying  countries  shared  in 
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the  decrease  with  the  exception  of  Kwantung  province.  The  reduction  from 
Germany  was  40  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease,  amounting  in  value  from  almost 
5,500,000  yen  to  2,000,000  yen.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  decreased  from 
3,000,000  yen  to  175,000  yen — a  reduction  of  35  per  cent  out  of  the  total  decline. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  and  Australia  during  1931  were  nil  as  com- 
pared with  2,163,000  yen  and  95,000  yen  respectively  during  1930.  The  heavy 
fall  in  the  importation  of  this  commodity  is  partly  attributed  to  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  between  British  and  German  interests  on  the  one  side  with  two 
large  Japanese  trading  firms.  The  general  depression  throughout  the  country 
is  also  a  contributing  factor  in  the  decreased  demand. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  imports  of  pulp  showed  a  slight  quantitative  increase  (amounting  to 
3,348  tons)  from  25,072  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  The  value,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  from  3,265,000  yen  to  3,188,000  yen.  Canada  is  still  the 
largest  supplier  of  pulp  to  this  country,  but  during  the  period  under  review 
Canada's  share  amounted  to  12,445  tons  valued  at  1,220,000  yen  as  compared 
with  17,767  tons  valued  at  2,002,984  yen  in  1930— a  decrease^  of  5,322  tons  in 
quantity  and  782,000  yen  in  value.  Sweden,  the  next  most  important  supplier, 
increased  her  quantity  from  1,864  tons  in  1930  to  5,386  in  1931,  and  her  value 
from  278,556  yen  to  519,173  yen.  Supplies  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
4,366  tons  valued  at  434,428  yen  in  1931  as  compared  with  1,042  tons  valued  at 
151,824  yen  in  1930.  Imports  from  Norway,  the  other  important  supplier 
increased  from  2,336  tons  valued  at  444,016  yen  in  1930  to  3,838  tons  valued 
at  718,276  yen.  Supplies  from  Germany  also  increased;  there  were  no  imports 
from  Great  Britain. 

Shipments  of  printing  paper  into  Japan  increased  from  2,332  tons  valued 
at  565,534  yen  to  8,330  tons  valued  at  1,110,356  yen.  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Canada  all  registered  increased  shipments,  while  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  declined.  With  the  exception  of  a  practically 
negligible  trial  shipment  in  1930,  the  period  under  review  is  the  first  time  that 
Canada  has  exported  newsprint  to  Japan.  In  this  period  nearly  1,000  tons  of 
newsprint  valued  at  112,107  yen  were  shipped  to  this  country.  Of  the  total 
imports,  the  share  of  Norway  is  30  per  cent,  Sweden  20  per  cent,  Great  Britain 
18  per  cent,  Germany  12  per  cent,  and  Canada  10  per  cent. 

MACHINERY 

Under  the  heading  machinery,  sewing  machines  were  reduced  in  value  from 
1,634,142  yen  to  777,980  yen;  spinning  machines  from  2,488,358  yen  to  388,792 
yen;  metal-  or  wood-working  machines  from  1,864,033  yen  to  1,207,184  yen; 
and  other  machines  and  machineries  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000  yen  are 
made  up  by  decreased  exports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  while  Canada  showed  a  slight  increase  from  34,859  yen  to  44,806 
yen.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  were  reduced  from  7,115,081  yen  to  3.823,493 
yen;  France,  from  1,614,361  yen  to  580,602  yen;  Germany,  from  4,075,342  yen 
to  2,358,109  yen;  and  the  United  States,  from  7,112,663  yen  to  3,619,878  yen. 
A  reduction  in  lumber  is  confined  entirely  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
decreases  being  3,409,000  yen  from  7,813,000  yen  in  the  case  of  the  former  and 
600,000  yen  from  1,529,000  yen  in  that  of  the  latter. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

The  reduction  in  the  imports  of  rice  is  due  entirely  to  Siam;  beans,  peas, 
and  oil-yielding  materials  to  China  and  Kwantung;  sugar  to  Dutch  East  Indies; 
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hides  and  skins  to  China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain;  mineral  oil  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 
to  British  India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  caustic  soda  to  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States;  nitrate  of  soda  to  Chile;  raw  cotton  to  the  United 
States,  British  India,  and  Egypt;  cotton  and  woollen  tissues  to  Great  Britain; 
phosphorite  to  the  United  States  and  Egypt;  coal  to  China,  Kwantung  province, 
and  French  Indo-China;  ores  to  the  Straits  Settlements;  iron  to  British  India, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium;  aluminium  to  the 
United  States  (which  does  not  show  any  exports  during  this  period  though 
exports  amounted  to  about  1,500,000  yen  during  the  same  period  of  1930) ;  lead 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada;  zinc  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia; automobiles  and  parts  to  the  United  States;  bran  to  the  Kwantung 
province;  oilcakes  to  China  and  the  Kwantung  province.  An  increase  in  syn- 
thetic colours  is  credited  to  Germany. 

In  other  commodities,  wheat  flour  declined  from  805,688  yen  to  104,666 
yen,  and  condensed  milk  from  958,244  yen  to  677,138  yen.  Beef  tallow  was 
reduced  from  1,060,990  yen  to  790,257  yen,  but  the  quantity  increased  to  3,814 
short  tons  from  3,348  tons;  paraffin  wax  is  up  from  888,874  yen  to  927,263  yen; 
sulphate  of  potash  is  down  by  706,545  yen  from  2,354,982  yen;  hemp  from 
3,715,616  yen  to  2,211,369  yen;  glass  from  1,471,085  yen  to  886,376  yen. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  JAPAN 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  com- 
modities imported  into  Japan  during  the  first  three  months  of  1931  as  com- 
pared to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  also  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  in  value: — 

Inc.  or  Dec. 


1931 

1930 

Per  Cent 

Short  ton 

25,883 

59,576 

Yen 

1,315,000 

6,551,000 

-79.9 

Short  ton 

228,030 

145,185 

Yen 

10,554.000 

12,820,000 

-17.7 

Short  ton 

220,298 

237,318 

Yen 

11,459,000 

20,521,000 

-44.2 

Short  ton 

66,970 

66,568 

Yen 

4,637,000 

6,882,000 

-32.6 

Short  ton 

66.078 

60,197 

Yen 

5,163,000 

6,710,000 

-23.0 

Short  toil 

6.314 

6,245 

Yen 

2,695,000 

2,351,000 

+  14.6 

Hides  and  skin  

.  Short  ton 

3,852 

4,185 

Yen 

1,789,000 

2,448,000 

-26.9 

.Short  ton 

426 

482 

Yen 

1,276.000 

1,462.000 

-12.7 

Mineral  oil  

100  gallon 

274.189 

281,412 

Yen 

9,021.000 

9,696,000 

-  7.0 

India  rubber  and  gutta-perclia 

Short  ton 

D.455 

7.698 

Yen 

3,396,000 

4,965,000 

-31.6 

,  Short  ton 

24,939 

35,738 

Yen 

1,901,000 

2,887,000 

-34.1 

Nitrate  of  soda  

Short  ton 

15,850 

17,256 

Yen 

1.149.000 

1,590.000 

-27.7 

Short  ton 

38,895 

112,380 

Yen 

2,472.000 

10,894,000 

-77.3 

Synthetic  colours  

.  Short  ton 

532 

388 

Yen 

!.!  U5.000 

1,374.000 

+  39.4 

.Short  ton 

225,522 

248.<»:i5 

Yen 

94,574,000 

66,083.000 

-43.1 

Short  ton 

L6,799 

17,741 

Yen 

2,789,000 

4,202,000 

-33.6 

Wool  

Short  ton 

23,032 

13,652 

Yen 

23,482,000 

21,634.000 

+  8.5 

Woollen  yarn  

.Short  ton 

751 

1,042 

Yen 

2,238,000 

4,190,000 

-46.6 

3,626,088 

3,395.179 

Yen 

1,338,000 

1,777,000 

-24.7 
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Principal  Commodities  Imported  into  Japan — Concluded 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

1  ( i  'i  1 

T  0*30 

x  er  uent 

Woollen  tissues 

_ 

3,925,000 

4,852.000 

—  19. 1 

28,139 

24.826 

Yen 

3.188.000 

3,265.000 

—  2.3 

734,720 

772,162 

Yen 

8,191,000 

10,419,000 

—  21.4 

78,779 

186,927 

Yen 

1,365,000 

3,881,000 

—  64.8 

378.227 

485,207 

Yen 

3,429,000 

5,212,000 

—  34.2 

216,916 

532,838 

Aluminium  .... 

Yen 

11,050,000 
81 

33,337,000 

—  66.8 

4,352 

Yen 

69,000 

3,330,000 

—  98.0 

T  1 

12,963 

16.996 

riv 

Yen 

2,005,000 

3,209,000 

—  37.5 

730 

715 

v;  ■„ 

Yen 

747,000 

1,149,000 

—  35.0 

5,560 

8,012 

Watches  

Yen 

839,000 

1.829,000 

—  54.1 

 Yen 

575,000 

1,254,000 

-54.1 

Automobiles  and 

parts  thereof..  ..Yen 

3,495,000 

4,878,000 

-28.4 

Machinery  .  . 

14.303,000 

26,277,000 

-45.6 

Lumber  

6,773.000 

11,108,000 

-39.0 

66,171 

64,265 

Oil  cake  

Yen 

1,921.000 

3,363,000 

-42.9 

 133A  lb. 

391,321 

514,616 

Other  

Yen 

13,424,000 

29,655,000 

-54.7 

71,906.000 

89,758,000 

-19.9 

IMPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS 

With  the  exception  of  Central  America,  the  values  of  imports  from  all  con- 
tinents were  reduced  as  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

Jan.-Mar..  1931    Jan.-Mar.,  1930 


Yen  Yen 

Asia   147.404.211  209.607.382 

Europe   49,170.812  86.712.089 

North  America   88.650.376  184.474.292 

Central  America   14,968  17.998 

South  America   1,942,572  2,526.334 

Africa   4,720.571  10.322.767 

All  other   32,851,800  27,962.823 


In  Asia,  imports  from  China  declined  from  43,871,716  yen  to  39,737,938 
yen  (oilcake,  oil-yielding  materials,  hides  and  skins,  raw  cotton,  and  coal) ; 
Kwantung  province,  from  55,364,947  yen  to  28,703,622  yen  (beans  and  peas, 
oil-yielding  materials,  coal,  wheat  bran,  and  oilcake) ;  British  India,  from 
73,744,057  yen  to  51,837,993  yen  (raw  cotton  and  pig-iron) ;  Dutch  East  Indies, 
from  14,798,328  yen  to  12,931,198  yen  (sugar  and  mineral  oil) ;  Siam,  from 
6,232,233  yen  to  1,326,197  yen  (entirely  in  rice) ;  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Philippines,  by  over  1,000,000  yen  each. 

In  Europe,  Great  Britain's  imports  were  reduced  from  29,862,891  yen  to 
16,853,590  yen  (sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton  and  woollen  tissues,  iron,  and 
machineries)  ;  Germany,  from  33,076,275  yen  to  17,770,918  yen  (sulphate  of 
ammonia,  iron,  and  machineries) ;  and  imports  from  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Denmark  were  reduced  by  from  1,000,000  to  2.000,000  yen  each. 
Norway  and  Italy  showed  slight  increases. 

In  North  America,  the  reduction  from  the  United  States  was  from  171,- 
033,846  yen  to  79,933,466  yen  by  the  decrease  in  imports  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  raw  cotton,  iron,  aluminium,  lead,  automobiles,  machineries,  and 
lumber;  and  from  Canada  shipments  fell  from  13,440,406  yen  to  8.716,910  yon. 

In  Central  America,  imports  from  Cuba,  Salvador,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  decreased,  while  those  from  Mexico  showed  an  increase. 
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In  South  America  there  were  decreased  imports  from  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Argentina,  while  Brazil  and  Uruguay  increased  their  exports  to  this  country. 

In  Africa,  Egypt  declined  by  4,072,474  yen  from  7,569,635  yen  (raw  cotton 
and  phosphorite)  and  Eastern  Africa  by  1,000,000  yen. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  decline  in  the  exchange  quotation  on  Australia, 
purchases  of  Australian  wheat  and  wool  by  Japanese  merchants  increased  the 
imports  from  26,832,837  yen  to  32,090,680  yen.  Imports  from  New  Zealand  and 
Hawaii  were  reduced  to  a  slight  extent. 

Exports 

Approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease  in  exports,  which  amounted 
to  107,000,000  yen,  is  confined  to  three  commodities — cotton  tissues,  raw  silk, 
and  silk  and  rayon  tissues.  The  percentage  decreases  of  these  commodities  in 
relation  to  the  total  decrease  in  exports  are  as  follows:  cotton  tissues,  29;  raw 
silk,  24;  rayon  and  silk  tissues,  9.  Other  products  which  show  a  substantial 
decrease  are:  fish  oil,  knitted  goods,  cotton  yarn,  refined  sugar,  coal,  vegetable 
oil,  and  potteries.  The  amount  of  the  decrease  in  these  articles  is  about  the 
same,  and  comprises  another  18  per  cent  of  the  total  reduction  of  exports.  Out 
of  the  fifty-six  principal  commodities  exported  from  Japan,  reductions  in  value 
are  noted  in  forty-eight  of  the  items,  and  of  these  forty-eight  items,  eight 
show  a  quantitative  increase  despite  the  decline  in  value.  The  principal 
commodity  showing  a  decrease  in  value  but  an  increase  in  quantity  was  raw 
silk.  Wheat  declined  in  value  by  over  25,000,000  yen,  while  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  exported  amounted  to  over  3,500,000  pounds.  Other  items  showing 
decreased  value  but  increased  quantity  were  beans  and  peas,  menthol  crystals, 
and  hats. 

COTTON,  SILK  AND  RAYON 

Of  the  three  commodities  which  registered  the  greatest  decline  in  value, 
cotton  tissues,  the  largest  single  item,  decreased  by  over  32,000,000  yen.  Japan's 
two  best  customers  of  cotton  tissues,  China  and  India,  decreased  their  purchases 
by  18,500,000  yen  and  11,700,000  yen  respectfully.  Hongkong,  Kwantung 
province,  and  Siam  also  recorded  decreases.  Purchases  from  Egypt  increased 
by  slightly  over  1,000,000  yen,  from  Africa  by  700,000  yen,  and  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  by  500,000  yen,  as  well  as  minor  increases  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Turkey. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  25,000,000 
yen,  is  entirely  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  this  commodity,  as  the  quantity 
exported  increased  by  over  3,500,000  pounds.  Exports  to  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia  increased  in  volume  but  declined  in  value;  both  quantity 
and  value  exported  to  Great  Britain  showed  an  increase;  and  quantity  as  well 
as  value  to  France  decreased. 

Silk  and  rayon  tissues  showed  decreases  in  value  of  8,200,000  yen  and 
1,290,000  yen  respectively.  The  principal  decreases  in  silk  tissues  occurred  in 
habutai,  pongee,  fuji,  and  crepe,  amounting  to  7,900,000  yen.  The  total  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  tissues,  amounting  to  9,500,000  yen, 
is  attributed  chiefly  to  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  each  country  showing  decreases 
from  1,500,000  yen  to  500,000  yen.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Africa  both 
increased  the  value  of  their  purchases  to  a  slight  extent. 

FOODSTUFFS 

In  foodstuffs,  rice  showed  a  very  marked  increase  in  exports  owing  to  the 
encouragement  accorded  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  export  of  this 
commodity,  as  last  year's  crop  was  abundant  and  as  the  Government  was  hold- 
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ing  considerable  stocks  itself.  Exports  of  wheat  flour  increased  in  value  by 
409,000  yen  and  of  green  tea  by  596,000  yen.  Under  canned  and  bottled  goods, 
exports  of  canned  crab  increased  by  556,000  yen,  while  other  products  under 
tins  item  must  have  decreased  to  some  extent,  as  the  total  increase  for  this  item 
was  539.000  yen.  Beans  and  peas  declined  by  714,000  yen,  although  the  quan- 
tity showed  an  increase  of  3,630  short  tons.  Other  goods  showing  marked 
decreases  were  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  (776,000  yen) 
and  dried  fish  and  shell  fish  (880,000  yen). 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Tobacco  showed  a  slight  decrease;  hides,  skins,  and  leather  decreased  by 
66S.000  yen. 

Under  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  vegetable  oil  declined  sharply  from  3,868,000 
yen  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930  to  912,000  yen  during  the  same  period  in 
1931.  This  was  due  to  the  decreases  in  soya  bean  and  colza  oils,  amounting  to 
2,572,000  yen.  Due  to  the  reduction  in  demand  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland,  exports  of  fish  oil  were  reduced  in  value  by 
3,868,000  yen.  Under  the  heading  drugs  and  chemicals,  etc.,  a  slight  increase 
is  shown.  An  increase  was  also  registered  in  hemp  rope,  amounting  to  643,000 
yen.  There  was  a  substantial  decline  in  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn,  amounting 
to  2,791,000  yen,  the  markets  in  China,  India,  and  Hongkong  decreasing  their 
purchases  extensively.  A  decrease  of  1,240,000  yen  wTas  noted  in  the  exports 
of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The  reduction  in  the  exports  of  paper — comprising 
mostly  printing  paper — amounted  to  991,000  yen.  Under  ores  and  metals, 
iron,  copper,  and  brass  declined  by  939,000  yen,  2,945,000  yen,  and  447,000  yen 
respectively.  In  metal  manufactures,  enamelled  ware  decreased  by  405,000 
yen  and  iron  sheets  increased  by  344,000  ven.  Vehicles  showed  a  reduction  of 
992,000  yen,  brushes  of  353,000  yen,  and  umbrellas  of  395,000  yen. 

PRINCIPAL    COMMODITIES    EXPORTED    FROM  JAPAN 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  com- 
modities exported  from  Japan  during  the  first  three  months  of  1931  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  also  the  percent- 
age increase  or  decrease  of  exports: — 


Jan. -Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1931 

1930 

Per  Cent 

54,404 

1.413 

Yen 

4,345.000 

183,000 

+  2,273.8 

Beans  and  peas  Short  ton 

19.090 

15.495 

Yen 

1,010.000 

2,330.000 

30.6 

Wheat  flour  Short  ton 

38.103 

20.914 

Yen 

3.072.000 

2.003.000 

+ 

18.0 

1.418 

071 

Yen 

1,212.000 

035,000 

+ 

90.8 

Refined  sugar  Short  ton 

49.022 

312,598 

Yen 

4.730.000 

7.362.000 

35.7 

10.991 

14.531 

Yen 

2.050.000 

4,512.000 

41.1 

095 

563 

Yen 

1.785,000 

1.004.000 

+ 

11.3 

Canned  and  bottled  goods  .  .  Short  ton 

547.855 

411.852 

Yen 

4,094.000 

3.554.000 

+ 

15.2 

3.908 

11,511 

Yen 

1.247,000 

3.624.000 

65.6 

4.201 

24.378 

Yen 

549.000 

4,417.000 

S7.6 

Menthol  crystals  Short  ton 

84 

82 

Yen 

1.020.000 

1,088.000 

5.7 

1.217 

3.042 

Yen 

1.007,000 

4.45S.000 

62 . 6 

Waste  and  floss  silks  .  .    .  .  Short  ton 

309 

739 

Yen 

1,340,000 

2,213.000 

39.4 
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Principal  Commodities  Exported  from  Japan — Concluded 

Inc.  or  Dec. 


1931 

1930 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

S  i  983  000 

110,408,000 

22 . 8 

Cotton  tissues 

1  000  sq  yds 

378,410 

464'589 

Yen 

56, 558,000 

88,893.000 

36 . 4 

Silk  and  rayon  tissues . 

.  Yen 

20^405*000 

29,927,000 

31 . 8 

Knitted.  °'Oods 

Dozen 

2^883^720 

3,534.433 

Yen 

5,972/)00 

8^950,000 

66 . 6 

Hats  and  caps 

Dozen 

?468!859 

409J09 

2,946,000 

3,196  000 

1  0 
I  .  0 

Buttons 

Yen 

1,2 16,000 

1,608.000 

Jewellery 

Yen 

1,192,000 

1,500,000 

on  ^ 

Papers 

Yen 

5i403!oOO 

7,243^000 

25 . 4 

Coal  

Loner 

358,555 

551.844 

Yen 

3.663,000 

6,069,000 

on 

oy  .  0 

Cement.  . 

Short  ton 

152'634 

127,639 

» 

Yen 

2.808^000 

2,47s!oOO 

13 . 3 

Pottery 

Yen 

4,42o!oOO 

6^497.000 

32 . 0 

Glass  and  glassware 

Yen 

1  976  000 

3  104  000 

n 

60 .  u 

Iron  

Short  ton 

22,367 

27.006 

Yen 

9  045  000 

2  983  000 

31,5 

Brass 

Short  ton 

1  568  000 

-1  . '  '  V/  O  ,  V7  V7  V  7 

1,838.000 

Iron  manufactures..  .. 

Yen 

780,000 

L227^000 

36.4 

 Yen 

2.4931)00 

2'l846JJ00 

12.4 

Tires  

502 

712 

Machinery  

Yen 

722.000 

1,114.000 

35.3 

 Yen 

2,227,000 

2,771,000 

19.6 

Lumber  

 Yen 

2,459.000 

3.201,000 

23.2 

Plait  for  hat-making 

.  .   .  .  Bundles 

1.477 

2,159 

Yen 

601,000 

1,001,000 

40.0 

Lamps  

 Yen 

1.546.000 

1.541.000 

0.3 

Toys  

2,222.000 

3,210,000 

30.8 

57,146.000 

72,498,000 

21.2 

EXPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS 

According  to  the  continents  of  destination,  exports  from  Japan  to  Asia 
decreased  by  64,976.665  yen;  to  Europe  by  7,044,017  yen;  to  North  America 
by  35,178,020  yen;  to  Central  America  by  205,536  yen;  to  South  America  by 
1,511,140  yen;  and  all  other,  excepting  Africa,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
3,394,283  yen,  by  1,898,988  yen. 


1930 

Yen 

1931 

Yen 

  199.552.317 

  31,742.340 

  143,752,070 

  1,039,827 

  12,450,244 

  8,441,982 

134,575,652 
24,698,323 
108,574,050 
834,291 
2,358,249 
15,844,527 
6,542,994 

Total  

  400,848,169 

293,428,086 

In  Asia,  China  reduced  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Japan  from  76,083,765 
yen  to  42,896,576  yen  (cotton  tissues,  cotton  yarn,  refined  sugar,  papers,  marine 
products,  and  coal) ;  Kwantung  province,  from  24,116,612  3^en  to  15,148,243  yen 
(cotton  tissues,  iron  machinery,  and  refined  sugar) ;  Hongkong,  from  14,456,328 
yen  to  10,546,486  yen  (marine  products,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  tissues) ; 
British  India,  from  47,989,379  yen  to  31,062,803  yen  (cotton  and  silk  tissues 
and  knitted  goods) ;  but  the  Dutch  East  Indies  increased  to  14,919,138  yen 
from  13,478,187  yen  (cotton  and  silk  tissues  and  knitted  goods).  Other  countries 
in  Asia,  to  which  exports  do  not  amount  in  value  to  over  10,000,000  yen,  show 
in  general  a  decrease. 

In  Europe,  Great  Britain  shows  a  reduction  to  12,723,523  yen  from  14,390,- 
306  yen  (fish  oil,  silk  tissues,  and  knitted  goods) ;  France,  from  6,216,408  yen  to 
4,032,509  yen;  Germany,  from  3,094,012  yen  to  2,010,854  yen;  and  Holland, 
from  3,061,495  yen  to  1,574,393  yen;  while  Turkey  increased  from  1,143,272 
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yen  to  1,358,351  yen.  Exports  to  Russia  increased  more  than  threefold,  but  the 
total  value  is  not  great,  591,914  yen  as  against  161,008  yen. 

In  North  America,  exports  to  the  United  States  declined  from  138,707,429 
ven  to  104,480,008  ven  (raw  silk,  silk  tissues,  and  fish  oil) ;  and  to  Canada, 
from  4,921,976  yen  to  3,998,571  yen. 

In  Africa,  all  of  the  countries  show  an  increase  in  purchases  from  Japan. 
Egypt  is  up  from  6,269,488  yen  to  7,229,575  yen;  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  from 
2,406,339  yen  to  4,003,101  yen;  and  East  Africa,  from  2,957,906  yen  to  3,066,959 
yen.   This  is  credited  to  cotton  tissues  to  Egypt  and  silk  tissues  to  Africa. 

Among  "  other  countries,"  Australia  declined  from  6,043,046  yen  to  3,595,- 
887  yen  (silk  tissues);  New  Zealand,  from  796,018  yen  to  603,766  yen;  and 
Hawaii,  from  1,490,992  yen  to  1,364,459  yen. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  with  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of  1931, 

compared  with  the  same  period  of  1930  and  1929,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 

1931               1930  1929 

Yen                Yen  Yen 

Imports                                                      8,716,910  ]  3,440,406  26,698,148 

Exports                                                      3,998,571  4,921,776  6,977,316 

Total                                                   12.715,481  18,362.182  33,675,464 

Excess  of  imports                                 4,718,339  8,518,630  19,720,832 


FALL  IN  IMPORTS  GREATER  THAN  THAT  IN  EXPORTS 


From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  imports  into 
Japan  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  exports.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  declines 
in  imports  of  wheat,  lead,  and  lumber.  Wheat  imports  from  Canada  were  reduced 
by  1,548,628  yen  from  4,584,616  yen  during  the  same  period  of  1930,  and  by 
13,453,316  yen  from  16,489,304  yen  in  1929;  the  quantity  imported  during 
this  quarter,  however,  registered  an  increase  from  53,215  tons  in  1930  to  64,238 
tons,  but  is  150,844  tons  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Pulp  is 
down  in  value  from  2,002,984  yen  in  1930  and  1,395,099  yen  in  1929  to  1,220,943 
yen,  and  from  17,767  tons  in  1930  to  12,445  tons  in  1931,  though  increased  by  620 
tons  over  1929.  Lead  also  shows  a  quantitative  increase,  from  6,698  tons  in 
1930  to  6,725  tons,  but  the  value  was  reduced  from  1,351,378  yen  to  1,083,994 
yen.  If  compared  with  1929,  quantity  and  value  decreased  by  4,469  tons  and 
1,411,050  yen  respectively.  Zinc  as  well  as  lead  shows  a  quantitative  increase 
when  compared  with  1929  and  1930,  but  the  value  declined.  Imports  of  zinc 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931  were  1,806  tons  valued  at  481,- 
422  yen,  2,330  tons  valued  at  559,598  yen,  and  2,499  tons  valued  at  399,175  yen 
respectively.  Automobiles  and  parts  declined  by  63,018  yen  from  64,023  yen 
for  1930  and  by  155,154  ven  from  156,159  yen  in  1929.  Lumber  decreased  from 
1,529,082  yen  in  1930  and  2,081,686  yen  in  1929  to  929,571  yen.  There  are  two 
commodities  that  have  been  exported  from  Canada  to  Japan  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year  which  have  not  been  listed  in  the  Japanese  import 
returns,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  for  the  past  few  years.  These  are  fresh 
beef  and  printing  paper.  The  former  amounted  to  4  tons  in  quantity  and  1,665 
yen  in  value;  the  latter  to  947  tons  valued  at  112,107  yen.  The  shipment  of 
printing  paper  during  this  quarter  is — apart  from  a  very  small  sample  shipment 
amouting  to  528  pounds  in  quantity  and  106  yen  in  value  made  during  the 
whole  of  1930 — a  new  departure,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  business  will  increase 
considerably  in  the  future.  Machinery  increased  from  34,859  ven  in  1930  and 
41,635  yen  in  1929  to  44,806  yen. 
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In  exports,  rice  increased  by  338  yen  as  compared  with  1930,  but  decreased 
by  55,574  yen  in  comparison  with  1929,  though  a  quantitative  increase  is  shown. 
Menthol  crystals  increased  by  2,037  yen  over  1930  and  14,793  yen  over  1929, 
and  buttons  by  19,293  yen  over  1930  and  1,689  yen  over  1929.  Beans  decreased 
from  132,786  yen  in  1930  and  150,013  yen  in  1929  to  13,595  yen;  tea  from 
125,705  yen  in  1930  to  107,145  ven,  but  increased  from  92,632  yen  in  1929.  Raw 
silk  was  reduced  from  1,120,557  yen  in  1930  and  1,220,476  yen  in  1929  to  993,- 
475  yen,  though  the  quantity  showed  an  increase  over  the  first  quarter  of  1930 
and  1929;  silk  tissues  decreased  by  355,732  yen  and  1,988,705  yen  as  compared 
with  1930  and  1929;  and  silk  handkerchiefs  by  107  yen  and  16,183  yen;  pot- 
tery fell  from  332,154  yen  in  1930  and  341,302  yen  in  1929  to  213,935  yen; 
brushes  from  37,604  yen  in  1930  and  34,176  yen  in  1929  to  33,530  yen;  lamps 
from  27,530  yen  in  1930  and  22,608  yen  in  1929  to  16,136  yen;  toys  from  121,703 
yen  in  1930  and  86,482  yen  in  1929  to  84,396  yen. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER-SOLED  CANVAS  SHOES  FROM  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — The  yen  has  been  converted  at  a  value  of  50  cents  Canadian) 

Kobe,  May  26,  1931. — The  production  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  Japan 
has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  extent  of  this  increase  over 
the  seven-year  period  1922-29  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  production  figures 
for  the  last  and  first  years  of  this  period:  $14,398,670  and  $1,966,130  respect- 
ively. It  is  estimated  that  rubber-soled  shoes  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  yearly  values. 

In  1930  exports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  amounted  to  1,422,565  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $3,296,334,  as  compared  with  1,159,048  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$3,722,273  in  1929,  and  446,630  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $1,941,824  in  1928. 
According  to  the  latest  available  (1928)  statistics  showing  the  destinations  of 
these  exports,  the  following  countries  provided  the  principal  markets:  China, 
228,082  dozen  pairs  ($1,168,000);  Hongkong,  91,173  ($363,000);  Kwantung 
Province,  25,506  ($116,000) ;  Dutch  India,  41,656  ($115,000) ;  and  British  India, 
37,336  dozen  pairs  ($68,000). 

The  prices  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  have  been  falling  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  following  minimum  prices  per  dozen  pairs  for  United  States 
sizes  are  fixed  by  the  Hyogo-ken  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  effective 
on  and  after  May  1,  1931,  and  are  those  to  be  quoted  to  exporters  in  Kobe:  1st 
grade,  9-11,  $2.65;  2nd  grade,  4-11,  $2.40;  1st  grade,  4-9,  $2.25;  2nd  grade,  11-3, 
$1.75;  children,  4-10,  $1.35. 

Unlineci  canvas  shoes  are  about  6-5  per  cent  less,  while  crepe-soled  shoes 
are  about  50  cents  per  dozen  higher  in  price  than  the  white-soled  shoes. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  yen  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  Canadian) 

Kobe,  May  25,  1931. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1931  has  shown  a  considerable  decrease  from  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1930.  Exports  and  imports  together  were  valued  at  $74,763,568, 
a  fall  of  $33,765,970  from  last  year.  Exports  were  valued  at  $37,302,614  as 
against  $62,051,649,  reflecting  the  extreme  depression  in  the  export  trade,  which 
is  normally  much  larger  than  the  import  trade.  Imports  show  a  smaller  decrease: 
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$37,400,954  as  against  $46,477,888.  Lower  commodity  prices  are  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  trade,  which  in  volume  totalled  1,267,198  tons 
For  the  tour  months  of  1931,  as  against  1,279,769  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1930. 
The  number  of  vessels  entering  port  has  shown  a  slight  increase.  The  amount 
collected  in  customs  duties  and  taxes  for  the  four  months  period  of  1931  was 
valued  at  $2,583,505,  which  was  $578,582  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  customs  duties,  collections  of 
which  fell  off  by  $519,028. 

NOTES  ON  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  according  to  classification  of  the 
exports  and  imports:  — 

Exports  Imports 
Four  Months.  January  to  April 
1930  1931  1930  1931 

Foodstuffs   $     837,652       $  1.184.721       $  2,803,158       $  2,803.499 

Raw  materials   010,202  565,254         27,999,787  23,460,929 

Semi-manufactured  goods. .  ..        8,106,837  7,904,585         10,260,645  7.904.585 

Manufactured  goods   50,175,653         29,892,106  4,714,669  3,368,457 

During  the  period  under  review  the  values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as 
follows:  flour,  $10,345  ($11,860  in  1930) ;  comestibles  in  tins  and  bottles,  $117,- 
080  ($200,413) ;  cotton  varn,  $801,457  ($2,193,850) ;  copper  ingots  and  slabs, 
$75,683  ($2,031,174);  cotton  goods,  $19,229,207  ($30,855,980);  and  paper  pro- 
ducts, $1,080,459  ($1,418,079). 

The  principal  imports  in  the  period  January  to  April,  1931,  were  valued 
as  follows:  beef,  fresh,  $523,027  ($274,151  in  1930);  condensed  milk,  $148,238 
($274,151);  hides  and  skins,  $491,947  ($139,567);  raw  cotton,  $12,335,666 
($16,510,451);  wool,  $2,263,657  ($160,378);  lumber  and  logs,  $2,048,023  ($1,- 
358,378);  iron  bars,  etc.,  $640,199  ($1,053,752);  aluminium,  $108,531  ($1,527,- 
394) ;  lead,  $698,695  ($1,024,590) ;  zinc,  $386,996  ($897,887) ;  packing  paper, 
$111,432  ($107,971);  automobiles  and  parts,  $821,518  ($1,046,678);  and  films 
for  photography,  $1,541  ($32,314). 

Imports  from  North  American  countries  totalled  $11,943,752  as  against 
$19,578,193  in  1930.  Of  this  amount  $10,970,135  originated  in  the  United  States 
and  $973,635  in  Canada.  Purchases  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  by 
$7,061,760  as  compared  with  the  1930  period,  while  purchases  from  Canada 
have  decreased  by  $572,580. 


CANADIAN  AND  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORT  FREIGHTS  ON  WHEAT 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  13,  1931. — From  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  statistician 
of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada,  the  approximate  average 
charges  between  the  producer  in  Western  Canada  and  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
at  Liverpool  docks  per  bushel  of  wheat,  during  the  1930  season,  is  given  at  34V 
cents  per  bushel.  The  total  charges  for  all  services  on  wheat  from  Western 
Canada  to  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Montreal  is  stated  to  be  30  cents  per  bushel. 

The  length  of  the  railway  haul  of  Australian  wheat  from  inland  points  to 
the  seaboard,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  transportation,  varies  considerably  in  the 
several  wheat-growing  States.  For  comparative  purposes  the  appended  schedule 
outlines  the  average  haul  and  the  average  freight  per  bushel  to  shipping  ports: — 

Average  Haul    Average  Freight 
Wheat-growing  States —  Miles  per  Bushel 

Victoria   173  4d.  (8  cents) 

New  South  Wales   300  5£d.  (11  cents) 

South  Australia   75  4d.  (8  cents) 

Western  Australia   140  4d.  (  8  cents) 
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Wheat  is  obviously  also  grown  at  greater  distances  from  shipping  ports 
than  those  stated,  but — in  each  instance — both  the  average  haul  and  approxi- 
mate freight  to  the  seaboard  have  been  supplied  by  the  respective  State-owned 
railway  systems  and  hence  are  authoritative. 

The  average  inland  and  ocean  freight  on  Australian  wheat  now  being 
shipped  from  the  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia — 
on  part  cargoes — to  United  Kingdom  ports  is  computed  as  follows  (on  the  basis 
of  37  bushels  to  the  long  ton) : — 

Per  Bushel 

Railway  freight  to  the  seaboard   8  cents 

Ocean  freight  on  part  cargoes   18  cents 

Total  freight  to  United  Kingdom  ports   26  cents 

This  estimate  does  not  include  marine  insurance,  but  wheat  gains  weight 
on  the  long  ocean  voyage,  and,  as  compared  with  the  through — railway  and 
steamer — rate  on  Canadian  wheat  in  the  above  estimate,  gives  the  Australian 
grower,  apparently,  an  advantage  of  8i  cents  per  bushel  in  comparison  with 
Western  Canadian  competition. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  State  in  which  country  elevators  (to  some 
extent)  and  a  terminal  elevator  at  Sydney  are  installed,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  exported  from  that  State,  and  all  the  wheat  in  the  other  States,  is  shipped 
in  jute  sacks  imported  from  India.  In  1929-30  the  importations  of  wheat  and 
flour  jute  sacks  from  India  comprised  4,727,905  dozen  to  the  value  of  £2,013,476, 
hence  this  necessary  expenditure  formed  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  net 
returns  to  growers.  The  average  cost  to  farmers  of  wheat  sacks — containing 
about  3  bushels — in  the  1930-31  season  was  9d.  (18  cents)  each  or  3d.  (6  cents) 
per  bushel.  By  adding  the  cost  of  the  sack  to  the  average  total  of  the  inland 
and  ocean  freight  on  Australian  wheat  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
aggregate  result  is  32  cents  as  compared  with  34^  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
from  Western  Canada.  These  figures  dispel  the  popular  view  that,  as  Aus- 
tralian wheat  is  grown  comparatively  near  the  seaboard,  the  freight  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  was  considerably  less  than  the  freight 
from  Western  Canada. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  15,  1931. — Statistics  of  the  number  and  values  of  imports 
of  motor  vehicles  to  New  Zealand  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  show  substantial 
decreases  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  previous  years.  The 
reduction  is  most  apparent  in  the  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
while  those  from  Great  Britain  show  a  minor  decrease  in  value  but  a  substantial 
increase  in  number.  The  value  of  imports  of  motor  cars,  chassis,  and  all  classes 
of  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  into  New  Zealand  for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  was 
£309,278  ($1,505,153),  as  against  £724,109  ($3,523,997)  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1930.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1929 — which  was  regarded  as  a  phenomenal  period 
—the  total  was  £1,077,664  ($5,244,631).  The  value  quoted  in  each  case  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  is  the  value  for  duty  purposes — that  is,  the  current 
domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export,  plus  10  per  cent.  All  customs  duties, 
exchange  and  other  expenses  involved  in  landing,  assembly  and  distribution 
must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  actual  domestic  expenditure  on  motor 
vehicles. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  dutiable  values  of  all  classes  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  in  the  first  quarter  of  1930  and  1931  are  as  follows:— 
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1930  1931 

Croat  Britain                             £189,581        $   922,628  £188,263       $  916,213 

Canada                                          248,714         1.210,408  60,437  294,128 

United  States                              284,194         1,383,078  59,454  289.343 

Belgium                                         1,264              6,151  594  2,890 

France                                                356               1,732  530  2,579 


£724,109       $3,523,997       £309,278  $1,505,153 

In  the  quarter  under  review,  the  total  number  of  motor  vehicles  imported 
was  2,130,  comprising  1,890  cars  and  car  chassis,  and  240  commercial  vehicles. 
These  figures  are  also  considerably  under  the  totals  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
when  4,455  vehicles  were  imported.  The  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  show 
a  considerable  increase,  from  823  to  1,128,  though  the  decrease  in  value  shows  a 
tendency  towards  the  purchase  of  light-weight  or  11  baby  "  cars. 

The  higher  customs  tariff  on  Canadian  motor  vehicles  which  was  intro- 
duced in  August,  1930,  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  both  number  and 
value  of  imports  from  that  Dominion.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1930, 
Canadian  cars  headed  the  list  with  1,510,  as  they  did  also  in  1929  with  2,741. 
This  year  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  imported  from  Canada  has  fallen  to 
497,  while  Great  Britain  occupies  first  place  with  1,084,  a  total  exceeding  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  combined. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  number  of  cars  and  car  chassis  imported 
into  New  Zealand  in  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931:— 

1929  1930  1931 

723  715  1,084 

2.741  1,510  497 

2,124  1,385  307 

10  2 

  1   

  2 


5,598       3,613  1,890 
COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

Imports  of  trucks,  vans,  buses,  and  commercial  vehicles  have  shown  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  first  quarter  of  1931  compared  with  that  period  in  the 
preceding  years,  the  number  having  dropped  to  240  vehicles  as  against  842  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1930  and  1,663  in  that  of  1929 .#  Canada  has  fallen  to  second 
place,  with  96  vehicles,  against  527  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  United  States 
holds  first  place  with  100  against  205.  Great  Britain  remains  in  the  third  place 
with  44  as  against  108. 

The  total  number  of  imports  of  trucks,  vans,  buses,  and  commercial  vehicles 
for  the  first  quarter  of  each  of  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows: — 

1929  1930  1931 

769  527  96 

745  205  100 

147  108  44 

2  2 

1,663       842  240 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  15,  1931. — Statistics  are  now  available  showing  exports 
from  and  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  first  three  months  of  1931. 
Specially  compiled  figures  are  also  to  hand  giving  a  resume  of  purchases  from 
Canada  during  the  quarter  under  review. 

general  trade 

The  overseas  trade  of  New  Zealand  shows  considerable  recession  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1931  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1930. 


Great  Britain 
Canada  . . 
United  States 
Belgium  .  . 
France  . . 
Italy  


United  States. . 
Great  Britain  . 
Other  countries 
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Ex-ports.— Exports  amounted  to  £12,156,418  as  against  £17,569,326  for  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  £5,412,908.  Shipments  went  principally 
to  the  United  Kingdom  (£10,938,086),  Australia  (£316,340),  United  States 
(£193,128),  France  (£156,392),  Canada  (£124,563),  and  Germany  (£107,640). 
Most  of  the  leading  commodities  were  exported  in  lesser  quantities  and  at  lower 
values  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  For  example,  shipments  of 
butter  dropped  in  value  from  £4,914,182  to  £3,573,810  in  1931;  cheese  from 
£2,353,241  to  £1,879,502,  although  the  quantity  increased  from  616,723  cwt. 
(112  pounds)  to  679,122  cwt.;  frozen  lamb  carcasses  decreased  from  £2,672,243 
to  £2,526,214  (quantity  increased  from  774,073  cwt.  of  112  pounds  to  919,132 
cwt.) ;  and  wool  declined  from  £4,171,483  to  £1,971,349. 

hnports. — The  value  of  the  imports  during  the  three  months  ended  March, 
1931,  was  £7,496,719  as  against  £12,221,826  for  the  relative  period  of  1930,  thus 
showing  a  drop  of  £4,725,107.  The  principal  supplying  countries  were  the 
United  Kingdom  with  £3,932,146,  the  United  States  with  £1,028,417,  Australia 
with  £484,693,  and  Canada  with  £470,451.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  commodities  which  contributed  materially  to  the  lower 
value  of  imports,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  decline  is  due  to  the  existing  policy 
of  purchasing  as  little  as  possible  during  the  present  economic  depression  and 
to  the  adverse  exchange  position. 

A  survey  of  the  trade  returns  shows  that  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
£4,659,699  as  against  £5,347,500  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1930. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year 
were  valued  at  £470,451  as  compared  with  £1,107,878  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1930,  a  decline  of  £637,427.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  import  trade 
was  approximately  6-3  per  cent  for  the  quarter  of  1931  as  against  9-05  for  the 
1930  quarter. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  a  great  number  of  commodities; 
few  increases  are  noted.  Among  the  outstanding  examples  of  decreases  in  pur- 
chases from  Canada  may  be  mentioned  the  following  (the  extent  of  the  reces- 
sion for  the  first  quarter  of  1931  as  against  the  similar  period  of  1930  being 
shown  in  parentheses) :  passenger  motor  vehicles  (£137,646) ;  tires  for  motor 
vehicles  (£69,945) ;  canned  fish  (£133,517) ;  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  etc.  (£29,- 
690);  rubber  boots  (gumboots)  (£25,979);  wheat  (£19,736);  lorries,  trucks, 
etc.  (£17,959) ;  hardware  and  metal  manufactures  (£15,072) ;  parts  of  motor 
vehicles  (£14,701);  electric  stoves  and  ranges  (£12,477);  iron  and  steel,  bar, 
bolt  and  rod  (£12,149) ;  rubber  and  fibre  boots  and  shoes  (£11,445) ;  perfumery 
(£8,889);  flour  (£8,605);  rough-sawn  Douglas  fir  (£7,080);  parts  of  oil  engines 
(£6,542);  and  soap  (£6,060). 

The  only  increases  of  any  importance  occurred  in  newsprint  (£15,346) ,  pro- 
visions n.e.i.  (£1,556),  and  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  (£1,028). 


CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa  advises  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Conrad  C.  Spangler  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Saint  John,  N.B. 
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BRISTOL  CHANNEL   CATTLE   TRADE  POSSIBILITIES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  3,  1931. — The  number  of  British  ports  at  which  live  cattle 
may  be  imported  is  now  considerably  restricted,  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Cardiff  is  the  only  one  with  lairage  accommodation  and  licensed  for  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Following  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  certain  ship- 
ments came  in  via  Cardiff  and  since  November  last  there  has  been  one  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  stores  in  addition  to  400  head  of  Rhodesian.  The  cattle  lair- 
ages  at  Avonmouth  (Port  of  Bristol)  are  no  longer  available,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  dismantle  them  for  other  use.  The  Great  Western  Railway,  which  controls 
all  the  South  Wales  ports,  is  strongly  desirous  of  building  up  Cardiff  as  a  dis- 
tributive point  for  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales. 

CATTLE  TRADE  FACILITIES  AT  CARDIFF 

Every  facility  is  provided  at  Cardiff  for  this  trade.  From  the  shipowner's 
point  of  view  the  following  are  the  advantages: — 

(1)  The  landing  of  the  cattle  takes  place  from  the  ship  at  a  convenient  point  alongside 
the  lairage,  thus  ensuring  rapid  despatch. 

(2)  Cardiff  being  the  centre  of  the  coal-producing  district,  as  well  as  a  large  industrial 
area,  cheap  bunkers  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality  are  available,  as  is  also  the  probability 
of  an  outward  general  cargo. 

(3)  Cardiff  is  the  nearest  British  port  to  Canada  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  dealing 
with  live  stock  traffic  destined  for  the  English  and  Welsh  meat  markets. 

From  the  cattle  shipper's  point  of  view  the  following  advantages  are 

offered: — 

(1)  The  cattle  are  landed  at  a  special  berth  which  communicates  directly  with  the  lairs. 

(2)  The  lairs  are  capable  of  accommodating  950  store  or  500  fat  cattle,  in  addition  to 
sheep  and  pigs,  and  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  be  extended  to  meet  further  require- 
ments at  any  time. 

(3)  Modern  facilities  for  the  watering,  feeding,  and  inspection  of  the  cattle  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors  are  provided. 

(4)  Continguous  to  the  lairs  are  well-equipped  abattoirs. 

(5)  There  are  large  chill  rooms  connected  with  the  abattoirs  by  means  of  overhead 
runways  which  effect  the  transport  of  carcasses  between  those  points  with  a  minimum  of 
handling.  An  extension  of  these  runways  to  the  direct  loading  platform  gives  a  similar 
advantage  when  the  carcasses  are  being  loaded  away. 

(6)  The  cattle  can^be  loaded  direct  from  the  lairs  into  hygienic,  vacuum-brake-fitted 
vehicles. 

(7)  An  auction  ring  is  provided  for  the  use  of  salesmen,  auctioneers,  and  buyers,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  cattle  to  be  landed,  sold,  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser  within 
a  few  hours. 

Consequent  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  journey  from  South  Wales  to  the 
Midlands  of  England  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  little 
or  no  shunting  is  necessary,  thus  ensuring  rapid  distribution  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 

CHARGES   FOR   CATTLE  LAIRS 

The  charges  per  head  are  estimated  to  average  as  follows: — 


Per  Head 
s.  d. 

Landing,  receiving  and  delivering  within  24  hours  ....       2  3  (54  cents) 

Securing                                                                                    0  3  (  6  cents) 

Weighing,  if  required  ,       03  (6  cents) 

Labour— feeding,  attending  cattle,  etc.,  say                                0  6  (12  cents) 

Wharfage                                                                                  0  9 J  (19  cents) 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  fee                                                       03  (6  cents) 


4  3£  ($1.04) 
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If  the  cattle  remain  in  the  lairs  over  twenty-four  hours,  an  additional 
charge  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  head  would  be  incurred  up  to  midnight  of  the  fifth 
day,  and  for  each  subsequent  period  up  to  twenty-four  hours  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
head. 

RAILWAY  RATES 

Recent  inquiries  from  Montreal  as  to  inland  rail  rates  for  Canadian  cattle 
have  brought  forth  interesting  comparative  figures.  For  example,  from  Cardiff 
Docks  to  London  a  medium  truck  (containing  seven  fat  or  nine  store  cattle) 
costs  £5  12s.  5d.  ($27.35— exchange  at  par),  as  compared  with  £6  14s.  4d. 
($32.68)  for  a  truck  of  similar  size  from  Birkenhead  to  London. 

WEIGHT  PREFERENCES  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

South  Wales  butchers  desire  cattle  of  from  25  to  30  score  (500  to  600 
pounds)  deadweight.  These  would  find  a  ready  sale,  and  arrangements  could 
be  made,  if  cattle  of  this  weight  were  imported,  for  suitable  guarantees  to  be 
given  that  the  prices  realized  would  not  be  less  than  prices  at  the  time  of  sale 
in  Birkenhead.  Cattlemen  in  Birmingham  who  are  not  large  distributors  have 
stated  that  they  seldom  receive  advice  of  cattle  auctions  at  Manchester,  Birken- 
head, or  Cardiff,  and  for  this  reason  have  never  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
attending.  They  have  offered  to  come  to  Cardiff  if  they  are  given  a  few  days' 
notice  when  auctions  are  to  be  held. 

RHODESIAN  SHIPMENT 

A  recent  shipment  of  400  head  of  cattle  which  arrived  on  the  ss.  Clan 
Morrison  was  auctioned  at  Cardiff  and  slaughtered  immediately.  The  average 
weight  of  the  animals  was  from  1,100  to  1,500  pounds,  which,  of  course,  is  far 
too  heavy  for  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  trade.  The  average  gross 
prices  for  the  various  lots  were  from  $95  to  $115  per  head,  from  which  various 
expenses,  inclusive  of  selling  and  landing  charges,  had  to  be  deducted. 

THE  TRADE  IN  RETROSPECT 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  ports  of  call  for  Canadian  cattle  were  Avon- 
mouth,  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Deptford.  Speculative  ship- 
ments were  then  made  by  Canadian  shippers  to  the  five  lairages  above  men- 
tioned, where  various  firms  would  purchase  from  the  shipper's  agents  (acting 
on  advice),  sometimes  privately  and  sometimes  through  a  live  stock  salesman 
who  would  act  as  an  auctioneer.  Slaughtering  would  take  place  under  super- 
vision of  firms  in  the  different  ports  of  call,  and  the  carcasses  forwarded  to  the 
various  large  centres,  where  they  would  be  sold  by  commission  meat  salesmen. 
Speculative  buyers  would  simply  chance  the  markets,  and  the  business  in  those 
days  was  fairly  good. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  since  1926  in  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
Canadian  cattle  trade  through  Bristol  Channel  ports,  but  few  Canadian  ship- 
pers have  been  prepared  to  ship  to  this  part  of  England  on  consignment,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  ship  other  than  on  this  basis. 

In  so  far  as  Avonmouth  and  Cardiff  are  concerned,  it  was  the  advent  of 
frozen  and  chilled  beef  from  the  Dominions  and  from  North  and  South  America 
which  killed  the  trade  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  Not  only  this,  but  prices  of  cereals 
became  so  low  in  England  that  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  dairying  and 
stock-raising,  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  the  West  of  England  there  is  occa- 
sionally even  a  glut  of  stock. 

Many  traders  in  this  territory,  and  in  particular  one  well-known  firm  who 
were  in  the  Canadian  cattle  business  thirty  years  ago,  are  prepared  to  lend 
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assistance  to  any  considered  scheme  Canadian  shippers  may  put  forward  to 
market  the  beef  and  offal  on  a  commission  basis  or  sell  their  store  cattle. 

TYPES  DESIRED 

In  the  West  of  England  the  steer  and  heifer  animals  sought  are  those  two 
or  three  years  old,  which  will  kill  out  900  to  1,200  pounds.  For  cows  900  to 
1,000  pounds  are  desired,  with  something  like  a  percentage  of  56  to  66  pounds 
dead  weight  to  the  100  pounds  live  weight. 

At  the  present  time  steer  and  heifer  carcasses  in  the  West  of  England  are 
making  4s.  8d.  to  5s.  4d.  ($1.13  to  $1.29)  per  stone  gross;  cows,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  8d. 
(81  cents  to  $1.13)  per  stone  gross;  and  hides  and  offal  are  worth  about  8d.  to 
to  9Jd.  (16  cents  to  19  cents)  per  stone. 

It  is  readily  realized  that  the  market  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales  is  possibly  the  most  difficult  one  in  England  owing  to  cattle  being  so 
readily  available  throughout  the  agricultural  counties  of  Gloucester,  Devon, 
and  Somerset,  which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  this  area. 

South  Wales,  however,  was  at  one  time  a  large  consumer  of  Canadian  cattle, 
and  active  steps  are  being  taken  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  area  to  re-establish 
the  trade. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SALMON  IN  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  8,  1931. — Large  quantities  of  canned  salmon  are  consumed 
in  this  area  throughout  the  year;  the  summer  months,  however,  provide  the 
best  selling  season.  Salmon  is  largely  eaten  cold,  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  and 
for  this  reason  the  colour,  texture,  and  development  of  the  oil  are  very  import- 
ant.  In  these  respects  Canadian  sockeye  excels. 

The  buying  public  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  between  the  varieties  of 
red  salmon  offered  on  the  market.  It  is  largely  left  to  the  retailer  to  sell  them 
what  he  chooses  and  he  naturally  pushes  the  lines  with  the  greatest  margin 
of  profit.  The  provision  broker  and  the  wholesale  trade  are  agreed  that  Cana- 
dian sockeye  salmon  is  the  highest  quality.  Other  varieties  of  red  salmon, 
Siberian  and  Alaskan,  having  the  same  attractive  colour,  and  being  cheaper, 
make  deep  inroads  into  the  sockeye  trade,  which  is  limited  to  the  more  dis- 
criminating public.  The  bulk  of  the  salmon  sold  in  this  market  is  Siberian  red 
and  pink. 

BRANDS  AND  LABELS 

Many  years  ago  Canadian  sockeye  salmon  was  widely  sold  in  this  market 
under  the  dealers'  labels;  but  in  recent  years  it  has  lost  ground  to  the  cheaper 
Siberian  red  salmon  sold  under  the  same  label.  The  Siberian  pack  is  largely 
controlled  by  a  well-known  group  of  importers  whose  advertising  is  very 
effective. 

The  bulk  of  the  salmon  imported  into  this  market  comes  in  unlabelled  and 
is  sold  under  the  dealer's  own  label.  In  the  case  of  foreign  importations,  the 
words  "  foreign  produce  "  are  stamped  on  the  labels  in  very  inconspicuous  let- 
tering. The  labels  are  a  brilliant  combination  of  colours,  the  picture  of  a  red 
salmon  steak  being  strongly  featured  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  halves  and 
pound  flats.  "  Red  fish  in  oil,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  is  printed  on  some  of 
the  labels,  otherwise  there  is  frequently  no  indication  of  the  colour  of  the 
contents. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  several  brokers  that  if  Canadian  pack- 
ers had  originally  conducted  a  strong  selling  campaign  under  their  own  dis- 
tinctive Canadian  labels,  the  sale  of  pinks  and  sockeye  salmon  would  have  been 
much  greater.  The  word  "  Canada  "  printed  on  the  lid  of  all  varieties  of  canned 
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salmon  is  not  wholly  advantageous  to  the  sale  of  sockeye  in  view  of  the  strong 
position  of  the  trade  in  Siberian  reds.  Canadian  brands  are  not  well  known 
on  this  market. 

INSPECTION 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  packs  offered,  and,  because  of  the 
complexities  of  the  trade,  the  function  of  the  broker  is  not  readily  dispensed 
with.  The  broker  specializes  in  a  few  lines,  establishes  permanent  connections 
with  reliable  canners,  and  maintains  one  or  more  representatives  at  the  source 
of  supply  to  test  and  certify  the  quality  of  the  canned  salmon  before  it  is 
accepted  for  shipment.  This  is  true  of  the  Canadian  trade.  The  Siberian  sal- 
mon is  inspected  for  quality  upon  its  arrival  in  this  country.  The  brokers  on 
this  side,  by  selling  salmon  of  uniform  quality  consistent  with  price,  can  estab- 
lish invaluable  connections  with  the  wholesale  trade.  Thus  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  independent  canner  or  commission  agent  in 
Canada  to  do  a  regular  and  profitable  business  in  this  market  except  through 
the  brokers. 

PRICES 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  prevailing  prices.  The  proximity  of  the  1931  pack,  the  1930  unsold  sur- 
plus, and  the  bogey  of  Russian  competition,  combined  with  the  considerable 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  various  packs  offered,  so  affect  the  market  that 
the  prices  quoted  are  largely  approximate. 

Alaska  red  talis  have  a  moderate  inquiry  at  about  49s.  ($11.92) ;  and  Alaska 
pink  tails  a  weak  demand  at  about  16s.  ($3.89) ;  halves  at  about  23s.  ($5.59). 

Siberian  red  halves  are  offered  at  46s.  ($11.19)  to  50s.  ($12.16)  ;  pound 
flats,  40s.  ($9.73)  to  50s.  ($12.16)  per  case.  Siberian  pink  talis  are  being  offered 
at  15s.  ($3.65)  ;  pound  flats  are  at  about  23s.  ($5.59). 

Offers  of  good-quality  Fraser  River  sockeye  Canadian  salmon  are  at  49s. 
($11.92)  for  tails,  pound  flats  at  52s.  ($12.65),  and  halves  are  offered  at  about 
53s.  ($12.89).  Canadian  pink  tails  are  offered  at  from  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  to  19s. 
($4.62).   The  above  prices  are  c.i.f.  spot  United  Kingdom  port. 

The  bulk  of  the  buying  is  usually  done  when  the  new  pack  first  comes  on 
the  market.  Halves  and  flats  are  more  popular  in  this  area  than  talis  as  far  as 
the  sale  of  red  salmon  is  concerned.  Talis  are  common  in  the  pink  salmon 
trade.   Chums  do  not  sell  well  on  this  market. 


SUBSTITUTION   OF  FIBREBOARD   CONTAINERS    FOR  BIRCH 

TINPLATE  BOXES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  2,  1931. — In  a  recent  report  from  this  office  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1419  (April  11),  it  was  pointed  out  that  until 
recently  the  majority  of  the  South  Wales  tinplates  were  shipped  in  boxes  made 
of  Canadian  birch  or  English  elm,  but  that,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  fibre- 
board  containers  and  the  preference  of  many  importers  of  tinplate  for  this  type 
of  packing,  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  birch  has  resulted. 

This  is  borne  out  by  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  after  an  examina- 
tion of  ships'  manifests  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  who  control  South  Wales 
ports,  over  a  period  of  five  years.  With  the  exception  of  Cardiff,  the  imports 
are  negligible.  The  following  figures  apply  only  to  Cardiff,  and  are  for  birch 
imported  from  Canada:  1927,  171,283  standards;  1928,  235,346;  1929,  275,035; 
1930,  265,900;  1931  (January  to  May),  31,207. 

Based  on  shipments  in  1931  to  date,  the  total  for  the  year  would  only 
amount  to  74,900  standards  compared  with  265,900  standards  in  1930.  This  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  sharp  fall,  although  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figures 
will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  above  estimated  total. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  15,  1931. — According  to  present  indications,  the  South  of 
England  at  least  is  promised  a  bountiful  crop  of  hay  of  all  kinds,  although  the 
final  verdict  can  obviously  not  be  pronounced  until  the  crop  has  been  harvested 
and  stored. 

The  country  experienced  a  disappointing  spring  to  the  extent  that  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  sun,  and  the  weather  remained  uniformly  chilly.  These 
conditions  are,  however,  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  with  a 
sufficiency  of  rain  intervening  at  the  psychological  moment,  the  situation  in  the 
countryside  has  steadily  improved.  To  quote  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  dated  June  1: — 

Hay. — In  most  parts  of  the  country  seeds  showed  great  improvement  during  the  latter 
half  of  May,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  crop  will  be  well  above  average,  although  from 
a  few  areas  less  favourable  reports  were  received.  Meadow  grass  was  very  slow  in  starting, 
but  the  growth  made  during  the  month  indicates  that  the  crop,  although  late,  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Since  then  circumstances  have  remained  excellent,  and,  moreover,  consider- 
able sunny  periods  have  stimulated  growth.  It  already  seems  evident  that  very 
little  imported  hay  will  be  required  unless  there  is  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  weather  during  harvesting.  It  will  be  recalled  that  England  and  Wales 
garnered  last  year  a  more  than  average  hay  crop,  and  of  good  quality.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  combined  with  the  comparatively 
high  price  of  imported  hay,  had,  by  the  summer  of  1930,  reduced  stocks  to  an 
almost  vanishing  point. 

This  year,  however,  the  situation  is  very  different.  Considerable  quantities 
of  domestic  hay  are  being  carried  over.  Indeed,  some  members  of  the  trade  go 
so  far  as  to  hazard  that  what  is  already  in  the  country  will  nearly  suffice  for  its 
total  requirements  during  the  next  twelve  months.  While  this  is  an  extreme 
opinion,  everything  points  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the.  United  Kingdom  being 
plentifully  provided  with  fodder.  Consequently,  Canada  cannot  again  rely 
upon  the  considerable  outlet  which  this  country  has  been  recently  offering  for 
hay. 

Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken 
place  removes  any  profit  from  transactions.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  hay 
of  a  quality  corresponding  to  that  of  Canadian  standard  shipments  is  being 
quoted  at  about  55s.  to  60s.  ($13.38  to  $14.60)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  landed. 

WThile  the  United  Kingdom's  good  fortune  in  this  respect  must  inevitably 
create  disappointment  for  Canadian  shippers,  experience  shows  that  even  in 
years  of  heavy  hay  harvests  yields  vary,  and  it  is  exceptional  that  there  is  not 
a  shortage  in  some  section  of  the  British  Isles  which  can  be  more  profitably  met 
by  importations  from  abroad  than  by  transportation  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

As  previously  stated,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  British  hay  crop  will  be 
decided  by  weather  conditions  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  In  any 
case,  however,  no  Canadian  exporter  should  even  think  of  sending  hay  to  this 
country  until  he  has  consulted  reliable  United  Kingdom  importers  and  received 
their  definite  instructions  to  ship.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  intro- 
ductions established  by  London  and  the  other  trade  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  placed  Canadian  hay  exporters  in  the  closest  touch  with  importers 
and  distributors  in  this  country,  so  that  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
securing  authoritative  advice. 
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FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  16,  1931.— Although  Liverpool  has  always  been  a  more 
difficult  market  for  imported  flour  than  some  other  centres  in  this  country,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  competition  offered  by  the  large  port  mills  on  the  Mersey  river, 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  was  done  in  Canadian  flour  on  this  market 
during  the  first  few  months  of  1930.  From  June  onwards,  however,  Canadian 
flour  was  faced  with  renewed  heavy  competition  from  home  mills  when  Russian 
wheat  became  available  at  very  low  prices.  This  situation  continued  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  English  straight-run  flour,  which  had  been  valued  at 
around  37s.  ($9)  ex  mill  in  January,  by  December  had  fallen  to  20s.  ($4.86). 

So  far  this  year  importers  have  found  it  difficult  to  sell  Canadian  flour  in 
the  face  of  relatively  lower  quotations  from  domestic  millers  who  have  been 
able  to  obtain  cheap  Russian  and  Argentine  wheat.  An  additional  factor  which 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  has  been  helping  the  English  mills  has  been  the  good 
price  they  have  been  obtaining  for  offals,  thus  enabling  them  to  accept  lower 
values  on  flour.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  rationalization  scheme  which 
was  formulated  in  the  summer  of  1929,  and  has  since  resulted  in  the  buying  out 
and  closing  down  of  surplus  mills,  has  definitely  helped  the  domestic  millers  by 
eliminating  the  former  price-cutting  methods,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
English  mills  now  in  operation  are  turning  out  flour  at  a  profit. 

While  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  to  this  market  has  been  hampered  by 
domestic  competition,  a  good  quantity  of  Australian  flour  has  been  sold  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  exchange  situation  in  that  country  has  enabled 
exporters  to  accept  very  low  prices.  In  January,  Australian  flour  was  selling  at 
around  18s.  ($4.38)  to  19s.  ($4.62)  per  sack  of  280  pounds  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
ports,  but  recent  quotations  from  that  source  have  been  as  low  as  from  16s.  6d. 
($4.01)  to  17s.  ($4.13),  according  to  brands.  One  difficulty  which  importers 
state  has  been  hampering  the  sale  of  Australian  flour  in  Liverpool  has  been  the 
scarcity  of  cargo  space.  The  London  market  is  in  a  better  relative  position  in 
this  respect  than  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

Recent  values  on  English  straight-run  grades  ex  mill  have  been  around  19s. 
($4.62).  Canadian  offers  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  are  reported  at  from  19s.  6d.  ($4.74) 
to  20s.  3d.  ($4.92),  at  which  prices  importers  state  it  is  difficult  to  make  pro- 
gress against  the  home-milled  product. 

American  flour  has  been  practically  non-competitive  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  although  one  or  two  buyers  have  handled  small  lots  of  United  States  soft 
winters,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  special  grades  from  the  American  Pacific 
Coast.  This  season's  offers  of  Kansas  flour  have  so  far  been  too  expensive  for 
the  Liverpool  trade.  Following  an  abundant  wheat  crop,  large  quantities  of 
French  flour  were  sold  early  in  1930  to  this  market,  but  shipments  fell  away  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  A  moderate  amount  of  French  flour  has  reached 
Liverpool  during  the  past  few  months,  but  the  quality  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory. This  comparatively  low-grade  flour  when  sold  has  to  some  extent 
affected  the  demand  for  English  country-made  flour,  but  the  latter  has  lately 
been  cheaper  when  quality  is  accounted  for.  Recent  quotations  on  French  flour 
have  been  from  14s.  ($3.40)  to  15s.  ($3.65)  c.i.f. 

Total  importations  of  flour  into  Liverpool  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1931  amounted  to  131,000  sacks  of  280  pounds,  as  compared  with  156,367  sacks 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  France.  Importations  into  Man- 
chester totalled  43,528  sacks  of  280  pounds,  as  against  31,000  sacks  for  this  period 
of  1930.  The  chief  supplying  countries  were:  Canada,  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  France. 
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MARKET  FOR  TALLOW  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  11,  1930. — Total  importations  of  tallow  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1929 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available — amounted  to 
£1,700,718.  Supplies  from  British  countries  accounted  for  £1,018,321,  of  which 
Australia  furnished  £333,631  and  New  Zealand  £66,758.  Imports  from  foreign 
countries  were  valued  at  £682,397,  the  chief  supplying  countries  being  the 
Argentine  Republic  ($485,890),  Uruguay  ($107,107),  and  Norway  ($49,287). 
Of  the  total  importations  from  all  sources  Liverpool's  share  is  £771,141  or 
approximately  45  per  cent. 

Tallow  is  mainly  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is 
also  used  in  several  other  trades,  including  the  textile  industry,  candle  making, 
and  for  certain  types  of  greases.  Although  tallow  is  in  demand  among  various 
large  and  small  users  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  the  world-renowned 
Lever  Brothers  organization,  which  controls  by  far  the  largest  section  of  the 
soap  industry  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest  buyer.  The  majority  of  its  fac- 
tories are  in  the  North  of  England. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  tallow  is  imported  chiefly 
from  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  United  States  at  one 
time  shipped  considerable  quantities  to  Great  Britain,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
past  shipments  of  American  tallow  have  been  limited  (£10,578  in  1929),  and 
only  undertaken  at  intervals,  when  abnormal  market  conditions  have  allowed 
a  surplus  of  certain  types  of  the  American  product  to  be  shipped  to  this  country. 
In  recent  years  tallow  from  this  source  of  supply  has  been  usually  too  high  in 
price  for  this  market.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  soft  tallow,  suitable  for 
making  several  types  of  soaps,  and  sells  here  on  more  or  less  equal  terms  with 
South  American  descriptions.  During  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war, 
Canadian  tallow  was  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  this  country,  but 
the  trade  subsequently  fell  away  and  it  is  not  separately  entered  in  the  trade 
returns. 

DESCRIPTIONS  AND  THEIR  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Both  beef  and  mutton  tallows  are  in  demand.  Beef  tallow  comes  mainly 
from  South  America,  and  mutton  tallow  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
although  the  latter  country  also  ships  a  considerable  amount  of  beef  and  mixed 
beef  and  mutton  tallow,  known  as  "  mixed  melt."  A  small  amount  of  mutton 
tallow  also  comes  from  South  America.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  tallows 
have  been  sold  chiefly  through  London  by  public  auction  rather  than  on  c.i.f. 
terms.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Australasian  producers 
to  sell  their  production  on  c.i.f.  terms  before  arrival,  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  importance  of  the  London  auctions.  Liverpool  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  handling  of  South  American  tallows,  which  are  sold  on  a  c.i.f. 
basis,  or  on  spot  terms  from  shipments  made  on  consignment.  The  two  main 
descriptions  of  South  American  tallow  imported  into  Liverpool  are  known  as 
frigorific  and  saladero.  The  first  is  obtained  from  the  large  packing  companies 
who  operate  freezing  plants,  particularly  in  the  Argentine;  the  largest  con- 
sumers in  this  market  prefer  this  type.  Saladero  is  obtained  from  the  smaller 
South  American  producers  who  are  not  equipped  with  freezing  plants  but  pre- 
serve meat  by  other  processes.  Frigorific  tallow  is  usually  shipped  in  casks 
containing  from  4  to  5  cwt.,  while  saladero  generally  comes  in  what  are  described 
as  pipes,  holding  from  8  to  10  cwt.  A  third  but  relatively  unimportant  typo 
of  South  American  tallow,  sometimes  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  obtained 
from  the  mataderos  or  butchers  who  collect  fats  for  melting  from  various 
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domestic  sources  in  the  country  of  export.  There  is  a  very  substantial  produc- 
tion in  this  country  of  what  is  known  as  11  home  melted/'  and  at  times  domestic 
supplies  render  it  difficult  to  profitably  dispose  of  imported  varieties. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  internationally  owned  South  American  packing  establishments  which 
turn  out  frigorific  tallow  as  a  rule  offer  their  own  brands  on  the  Liverpool  and 
London  markets  through  their  organizations  in  England.  Some  exporters, 
including  producers  of  saladero  and  other  tallows,  dispose  of  their  shipments 
through  brokers  or  agents.  The  largest  portion  of  the  trade  is  done  by  pro- 
ducers who  put  forward  (say)  100  to  200  tons  of  their  make  of  certain  months 
of  shipment  and  sell  it  on  c.i.f.  terms  either  to  consumers,  if  they  are  in  the 
market,  or  to  dealers.  When  the  tallow  market  is  active,  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  is  transacted  on  a  speculative  basis  by  dealers  in  this  country  who 
make  a  practice  of  taking  up  stocks  when  consumers  are  not  in  the  market. 

PRICES 

The  price  of  tallow  has  fallen  continuously  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
in  sympathy  with  other  soap-making  fats  owing  to  a  general  decline  in  demand. 
In  January,  1930,  South  American  Plate  beef  tallow  was  quoted  at  38s.  ($9.24) 
per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  but  prices  fell  away  steadily  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  December  the  value  of  this  tallow  averaged  around  25s.  6d.  ($6.19)  per  cwt. 
Australasian  beef,  mixed  melts,  and  mutton  tallow  followed  a  similar  downward 
trend.  Australian  shipments  during  1930  were  largely  confined  to  the  lower 
grades,  as  fine  beef  descriptions  were  used  to  an  increasing  extent  in  Australia 
for  edible  purposes. 

The  production  of  11  home-melted  "  tallow  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  equal 
to  the  demand  during  1930,  but  producers  in  this  country  showed  a  tendency  to 
withhold  supplies  and  consequently  experienced  a  most  unprofitable  year.  The 
unsatisfactory  exchange  situation  in  Argentina  and  the  difficult  financial  posi- 
tion of  Australia  further  assisted  to  depress  the  tallow  market,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Since  then  further  declines  have  taken  place;  recent  offers 
of  South  American  beef  tallows  were  reported  at  from  16s.  ($3.89)  to  17s.  ($4.13) 
per  cwt. 

CHEESE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  4,  1931. — No  separate  statistics  are  available  as  to  the 
imports  of  cheese  into  Scotland,  but  according  to  the  annual  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures  of  imports  with  the  chief  supplying 
countries  are  as  follows: — 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  (HARD) 

1925  1929  1930 


New  Zealand   £  6,726,780  £  8.299.734  £  7,821.634 

Canada   6.718.725  3,411.644  2,698.955 

Netherlands   638,312  776,974  673.741 

Italy   799,784  646,015  692.022 

Australia   393,431  222,909  174.994 


Total  from  all  countries   ..    ..     £15,668,390        £13,881,723  £12,602,571 

The  above  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the 
importations  from  the  leading  sources  of  supply  in  1930,  and  that  imports  from 
Australia  have  also  fallen. 
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TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  New  Zealand  cheese  imported 
into  Britain  is  white  cheddar,  the  remaining  third  being  coloured.  White  ched- 
dar  is  more  popular  in  the  South  of  England;  in  Scotland  coloured  cheese  seems 
to  be  preferred.  Imports  from  Canada  embrace  about  equal  quantities  of  white 
and  coloured.  Canadian  cheese  has  been  known  in  Scotland  for  the  past  forty 
years.  The  recent  shrinkage  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  is  partly  due  to 
(lee leased  production.  Both  dunlops  and  cheddars  are  produced  in  Scotland 
and  Australia.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  large  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese, 
particularly  among  the  working  classes. 

Some  of  the  smaller  grocers  seem  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  larger  trade 
in  Canadian  cheese  if  they  were  made  smaller  in  size,  say  45  pounds  instead  of 
the  usual  85  to  90  pounds.  In  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade,  many 
grocers  hesitate  to  purchase  a  large  cheddar  for  fear  that  it  may  crack  or  go 
bad  before  they  have  it  sold.  Opinion,  however,  is  divided  on  this  point.  There 
is  a  fair  trade  in  what  is  known  here  as  "  fancy  cheese,"  which  comes  wrapped 
in  small  packages,  mostly  from  continental  sources. 

PACKING 

With  reference  to  the  packing  of  Canadian  cheese,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
in  the  trade  that  not  sufficient  space  is  left  in  the  ends  of  the  container  to  allow 
the  cheese  to  "  breathe."  When  the  cheese  is  in  store,  it  is  periodically  turned 
or  inverted  to  allow  air  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cheese.  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  cheese  have  at  least  a  half-inch  air  space  between  the  cheese  and 
the  top  of  the  container,  but  in  the  case  of  Canadian  the  cover  fits  so  closely 
over  the  container  that  in  many  cases  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  allow  any 
air  to  get  in  at  either  top  or  bottom,  and  in  consequence  the  cheese  remains 
damp.  This  trouble  could  be  avoided  by  ensuring  that  the  wall  of  the  con- 
tainer is  not  coopered  below  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  cheese.  Other- 
wise, the  cylindrical  hat-box  type  of  container  such  as  is  made  in  Canada  is 
quite  satisfactory.  New  Zealand  cheese  comes  in  duplex  wooden  containers 
packed  two  to  the  case,  one  above  the  other.  The  wall  of  the  container  is  com- 
posed of  slats,  2  inches  wide  by  30  inches  long,  with  a  2-inch  air  space  between 
them. 

PRICES 

The  past  fortnight  opened  with  prices  hardening  for  New  Zealand.  To- 
day's quotations  are  about  4s.  (97  cents)  above  those  of  two  weeks  ago.  Stocks 
of  matured  Canadians  have  moved  fairly  slowly,  but  values  have  been  gener- 
ally maintained. 

Canadian  prices  on  spot:  white,  70s.  ($17.03)  to  74s.  ($18) ;  coloured,  70s. 
($17.03)  to  76s.  ($18.49). 

New  Zealand:  white,  54s.  ($13.13)  ;  coloured,  56s.  ($13.62)  to  57s.  ($13.86), 
spot  London. 

Scotch  fodder  cheese:  finest  cheddars,  coloured,  48s.  ($11.67);  dunlops. 
46s.  ($11.19);  seconds,  44s.  ($10.70). 

This  week  new  season  Canadian  has  been  sold  at  from  53s.  ($12.89)  to  54s. 
($13.13)  c.i.f.  To-day's  quotation,  finest  quality,  full  grass,  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, is  57s.  ($13.86)  c.i.f.;  seconds  (one-third  white,  two-thirds  coloured), 
53s.  6d.  ($13.01)  c.i.f. 

The  immediate  outlook  appears  fairly  good;  prices  have  been  firming. 
There  will  be  no  Scotch  grass  cheese  available  for  another  month.  Old  matured 
Scotch  cheese  commands  practically  the  same  price  as  Canadian. 
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FISH  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  12,  1931. — For  many  years  Jamaica  has  been  a 
large  consumer  of  imported  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
prospect  of  any  change  in  popular  taste.  The  coastal  waters  of  the  Island 
abound  with  excellent  tropical  fish,  but  methods  of  catching  and  distributing 
are  antiquated,  spasmodic  and  generally  inefficient.  No  preserving  of  any 
kind  is  done  locally,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  enterprise  could 
command  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  to  make  it  a  success.  The  absence 
of  adequate  refrigeration,  and  the  hot  climate,  make  it  necessary  for  locally 
caught  fish  to  be  eaten  within  twenty-four  hours  of  landing,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  trade  are  further  restricted  by  somewhat  primitive  facilities  for 
distribution.    No  statistics  of  domestic  production  are  available. 

The  trade  in  imported  fish  is  done  principally  through  local  resident 
agents,  who  in  most  cases  are  large  and  well-established  firms.  These  agents 
work  on  commission  (usually  2  per  cent),  taking  orders  periodically  from  the 
many  Chinese  retailers  all  over  the  country  (who  are  now  in  control  of  the 
Island's  retail  foodstuffs  trade),  and  also  from  the  large  wholesalers  in  Kings- 
ton and  some  of  the  outports. 

Some  of  these  wholesalers  are  Chinese  merchants  in  a  fairly  large  way 
of  business.  Sometimes  the  agent  guarantees  the  buyers'  accounts;  in  such 
cases  the  usual  commission  is  5  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  largely  composed  of  peasant  proprietors, 
artizans  and  agricultural  and  other  labourers,  and  these  are  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  imported  fish,  but  one  variety  at  least,  namely  dried  cod, 
is  almost  universally  popular  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  dish  known  as 
"  salt  fish  and  ackee,"  the  latter  being  a  locally  grown  vegetable  {blighia 
sapida).  Religious  customs  have  no  marked  bearing  on  the  consumption  of 
fish  in  Jamaica,  where,  unlike  the  practice  in  some  northern  countries,  only  the 
Fridays  of  Lent  are  "  fish  days"  to  the  devout.  The  demand  for  fish  is  fairly 
constant  in  Jamaica  throughout  the  year. 

Shipping  is  effected  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  the  two  principal 
sources  of  supply,  direct  in  the  case  of  the  former  country  and  mainly  indi- 
rectly (i.e.  via  New  York,  Halifax  or  St.  John)  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The 
freight  rate  on  dried  cod,  hake,  cusk,  haddock  and  pollock  from  Halifax  to 
Kingston  is  $2.75  per  cask  of  448  pounds  net  weight,  the  marine  insurance  being 
$0.33.  On  pickled  herring  and  mackerel,  which  come  in  barrels  of  200  pounds 
net,  the  freight  is  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  the  insurance  $0,054  on  the  former  kind, 
and  $0.07^  on  the  latter.  These  rates  also  apply  to  pickled  salmon  and  alewives. 
The  freight  and  insurance  on  smoked  herring,  which  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes 
of  18  pounds,  work  out  at  about  $0.20  per  box;  in  most  cases,  however,  this  kind 
of  fish  is  brought  down  along  with  cod,  herring  or  mackerel,  and  the  freight  of 
course  is  then  charged  on  the  whole  lot.  The  trade  in  smoked  salmon  is  very 
small,  only  200  pounds  valued  at  £9  having  been  imported  during  the  calendar 
year  1930.  The  freight  on  fresh  fish  is  approximately  75  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  the  same  applies  to  canned  fish,  except  from  Vancouver,  from  which  port 
the  freight  is  80  cents. 

IMPORTS  OF  FISH  INTO  JAMAICA 

The  following  are  the  Jamaica  Government's  official  figures  showing  principal 
importations  of  fish  into  the  Island  during  the  calendar  year  1930,  the  latest 
available  period  of  record:  — 
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Alewives — 

Lbs. 

  1.586,300 

  48,400 

Value 
£  11,602 
345 

Total  

  1,634,700 

£ 

11,947 

Canned  fish — 

Canada   

United  States  

France  

Norway  

Portugal  

  196,852 

  643,742 

  169,773 

  14,430 

  17,132 

  6.801 

  11,284  . 

6.891 
22.198 

5.683 
403 
509 
220 
364. 

£ 

36,568 

Dried  salted  fish- 
United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Newfoundland  

  76.348 

  5.133,800 

  8,191,250 

1.529 
103.752 
167,438 

Trtil 

i  o  <qii  ion 

£273,297 

Herring,  pickled — ■ 

Canada   

Newfoundland  

  2,664,300 

286.200 

£ 

19.458 
2,051 

O  ArA    ft  A  A 

£ 

21,509 

Herrings,  smoked — 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

.   24,307 

£ 

423 
1,212 

Total  

£ 

1,769 

Mackerel,  pickled — ■ 

Canada   

Newfoundland  , 

United  States  

  6,273,900 

  20.000 

  7.500 

£ 

81.035 
285 
113 

(1  om    A  A  A 

£ 

81,433 

Salmon  and  trout,  pickled — 

Canada   

Newfoundland  

  20,820 

  34,900 

£ 

458 
668 

Total  

  55.720 

£ 

1.126 

FRESH  FISH 

As  already  stated,  this  a  very  small  trade,  valued  at  £194  in  1930,  and  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  the  only  importers  are 
two  Kingston  merchants  and  a  few  hotels,  who  store  their  fish  in  frigidaires. 
Proper  refrigeration  is  not  available  on  a  large  scale  in  Jamaica;  an  experiment 
recently  made  by  an  importer  who  sent  a  quantity  of  frozen  fish  from  Vancouver 
to  the  local  ice  factory  for  storage  there,  was  not  a  success,  apparently  on  account 
of  the  damp  cold. 

DRIED,  SMOKED,  PICKLED  AND  SALTED  FISH 

Dried  salted  cod  and  pickled  mackerel  are  by  far  the  largest  sellers  in  this 
category;  in  1930  Jamaica's  imports  of  these  two  items  alone  were  worth  over 
£350,000.  Next  in  importance  come  pickled  herring  and  alewives,  while  the 
trade  in  smoked  herring,  and  in  pickled  and  smoked  salmon  is  comparatively 
small.  In  former  years  the  quantity  of  pickled  herring  consumed  in  Jamaica 
was  much  greater  than  now,  and  the  quantity  of  mackerel  much  less.  Mackerel 
is  the  better  fish,  and  costs  a  little  more;  the  change  is  due  to  the  gradual  rise 
in  living  standards  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Colony  during  the  past 
thirty  years  or  so,  and  which  has  been  very  marked  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war.  Small  quantities  of  dried  hake  and  pollock  (included  in  the  customs 
figures  for  dried  salted  fish)  are  sold  in  the  Colony,  the  chief  users  being  the 
prisons,  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions.  Hake  and  pollock  are  cheaper 
than  cod  and  inferior  in  quality. 
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Except  in  pickled  salmon  and  dried  cod,  Canada  is  the  largest  supplier 
of  all  these  kinds  of  fish.  The  pickled  salmon  business  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, but  dried  cod  is  by  far  the  largest  seller,  and  it  is  in  this  variety  that 
Canada  has  lost  ground  to  Newfoundland  during  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  Newfoundland  fish  is  invariably  quoted  at  a  lower 
price  than  Canadian,  and  this  in  turn  is  the  outcome  of  the  then  prevailing 
depressed  condition  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Brazilian  markets, 
which  consume  large  quantities  of  dried  fish.  Prior  to  early  in  1929,  when  the 
steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Jamaica  was  notably  improved  in 
terms  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  Newfoundland  shippers 
had  the  advantage  of  practically  a  weekly  service  to  Jamaica,  their  fish  being 
routed  via  New  York,  from  which  there  are  normally  at  least  two  sailings  per 
week  to  Kingston,  whereas  Canadian  shippers,  using  either  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine  or  Pickford  and  Black  Ltd.,  had  to  be  content  with 
a  three- weekly  service  by  the  former  and  a  fortnightly  one  by  the  latter.  The 
improvement  of  steamship  connections  between  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies  now  offset  the  advantage  that  Newfoundland  had  enjoyed  in  this  regard 
for  many  years.  Newfoundland  fish,  like  that  of  Canada,  is  entered  at  the 
preferential  rate  of  duty. 

The  prevailing  demand  in  Jamaica,  is  for  fish  of  moderate  quality;  there 
is  very  little  call  for  fish  of  the  highest  grade.  In  cod,  a  hard  dry  brown  cure 
is  generally  wanted,  as  this  ensures  better  keeping  qualities  in  a  tropical  climate 
than  does  the  more  delicate  white  cure.  During  the  four  or  five  cooler  months 
of  the  year,  however,  "  Bank  "  fish,  cured  wet  and  white,  is  imported  in  small 
quantities.  In  general,  the  process  of  curing  should  ensure  that  the  fish  will 
keep  in  a  hot  climate  for  several  weeks.  The  demand  is  for  large,  medium 
and  small  sizes,  of  cod;  for  large  and  medium  pickled  herring  and  mackerel; 
for  large  and  small  salmon;  and  for  small  smoked  herring.  Alewives  are  more 
or  less  of  uniform  size.    Large  mackerel  is  in  greater  demand  than  small. 

Cod,  hake  and  pollock  come  in  wooden  casks  of  448  lbs.  net  and  all  kinds 
of  pickled  fish  in  casks  of  200  lbs.  net.  Smoked  herring  is  packed  in  wooden 
boxes  of  18  lbs.  net;  the  pack  of  smoked  salmon,  which  is  a  minute  trade, 
varies,  but  wooden  boxes  are  used.  In  the  case  of  pickled  fish  it  is  essential 
that  the  coopering  of  the  casks  should  be  tight  and  strong,  so  as  to  prevent 
leakage  of  brine,  which  might  result  in  the  fish  spoiling  whilst  in  storage. 
Although  the  cooperage  for  dried  fish  is  slack,  the  casks  containing  no  liquid, 
it  should  be  strong  in  order  to  withstand  the  inevitable  rough  handling.  It  is 
usual  for  each  cask  to  be  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  firm  or  individual  for 
whom  the  fish  is  intended. 

The  Jamaica  market  is  one  that  has  been  developed  almost  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

DOCUMENTATION 

As  regards  documentation,  each  shipment  of  frozen  and  all  other  kinds  of 
fish  should  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  in  duplicate  with  certificate  of  origin 
and/or  value  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Jamaica  Government.  In  the  case 
of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  the  combined  certificate  of  value  and 
origin  must  be  declared  to  if  the  goods  are  to  be  entered  under  the  preferential 
tariff,  but  the  certificate  of  origin  is  omitted  if  the  goods  come  under  the  gen- 
eral tariff.  For  goods  subject  to  specific  duties  the  certificate  of  value  is  not 
required,  irrespective  of  whether  the  preferential  or  the  general  tariff  applies. 
In  other  words,  a  properly  executed  certificate  of  origin  is  necessary  for  goods 
entitled  to  be  entered  under  the  preferential  tariff,  to  be  so  entered. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  Jamaican  import  duties  on  dried,  salted,  smoked,  and  pickled  fish  are 
as  follows:  — 

Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Salmon  and  trout,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled 

per  100  lbs.        5s.  Od.  10s.  Od. 

Uewives,  herrings  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted  smoked  or 

pickled  per  100  lbs.        2s.  Od.  4s.  Od. 

Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  per  100  lbs.        3s.  6d.  7s.  Od. 

PRICH^ 

Canadian  fish  is  invariably  sold  f.o.b.  Halifax,  the  ocean  freight  and 
insurance  from  which  point  to  Kingston  (payable  by  the  buyers)  have  been 
given  in  the  introductory  paragraph.  Newfoundland  fish  is  always  sold  c.i.f. 
Kingston.  At  the  moment  the  prices  of  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  fish  are 
about  the  same;  considered  on  that  basis,  the  following  are  current  prices  to 
the  trade  (c.i.f.) :  — 


Dried  cod,  large,  per  cask  of  448  lbs   $38  75 

Dried  cod,  medium,  per  cask  of  448  lbs  $34.75  to  35  75 

Dried  cod,  small,  per  cask  of  448  lbs   27  75 

Dried  hake,  medium,  per  cask  of  448  lbs   22  75 

Dried  pollock,  medium,  per  cask  of  44S  lbs   27  75 

Pickled  herring,  large,  per  cask  of  200  lbs   8  50 

Pickled  herring,  medium  per  cask  of  200  lbs,   7  50 

Pickled  alewives,  medium,  per  cask  of  200  lbs   7  50 

Pickled  mackerel,  large,  per  cask  of  200  lbs   11  50 

Pickled  mackerel,  medium,  per  cask  of  200  lbs   9  50 

Pickled  salmon,  large,  per  cask  of  200  lbs.                                           . .  17  50 

Pickled  salmon,  medium  and  small,  per  cask  of  200  lbs   16  50 

Smoked  herring,  per  box  of  18  lbs   1  00 


Cod  of  the  best  quality  sold  in  Jamaica  is  retailed  at  7-|d.  per  pound,  and 
lower  grades  at  6d.  Pickled  herrings  and  alewives  retail  at  about  4d.  per  pound, 
pickled  mackerel  at  4|d.  and  5d.,  pickled  salmon  at  8d.  and  9d.,  and  smoked 
herring  at  Id.  or  Hd.  each.  Hake  and  pollock,  wThen  sold  over  the  counter 
(these  kinds  are  generally  used  by  public  institutions)  are  somewhat  cheaper 
than  cod.  Retail  prices  vary  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Kingston.  Small  quantities  of  boneless  cod,  of 
1-pound  weight  in  paper  cartons,  are  handled  by  a  few  of  the  high-class  groceries; 
this  fish  comes  in  cases  of  about  25  cartons,  which  retail  at  9d.  each.  Drafts 
covering  shipments  of  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  fish  are  usually  drawn  at 
40  days  from  date  in  the  case  of  Halifax,  and  at  50  days  from  date  in  the  case 
of  Newfoundland.  Halifax  exporters  give  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  for  cash,  and 
Newfoundland  from  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  usually  3  per  cent. 

CANNED  FISH 

Salmon  and  sardines  are  the  chief  kinds  of  canned  fish  sold  in  Jamaica, 
pink  and  chum  salmon  and  a  very  cheap  sardine  put  up  in  oil,  being  the  largest 
sellers.  Canada  has  the  bulk  of  this  business.  There  is  a  restricted  demand  for 
such  luxury  articles  as  salmon  cutlets  and  steaks,  herrings  in  tomato  sauce, 
better  grade  sardines,  mackerel,  haddock,  shrimps  and  a  number  of  other  items. 

The  higher  grades  of  canned  salmon  sold  in  Jamaica  come  from  the  United 
States;  the  exporters  are  two  or  three  well-known  American  firms  who  have 
been  doing  business  with  this  Colony  for  many  years.  But  pinks  and  chums 
have  most  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  in  these  two  grades  that  Canada  leads.  The 
market  demands  fish  of  reasonably  good  quality  even  when  cheap;  the  ordinary 
cylindrical  cans  ("  talis  "  and  "  halves  " — i.e.,  1-pound  and  -J-pound  respect- 
ively) are  preferred,  but  some  flat  tins  are  seen,  particularly  in  the  higher 
grades.  A  bright  and  distinctive  label  is  essential,  preferably  with  plenty  of 
red  in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  sell  unlabelled  salmon  in  Jamaica,  as  importers 
or  agents  have  as  a  rule  no  ready  means  of  affixing  labels  to  the  tins,  and  the 
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very  fact  of  this  being  done  would  arouse  a  suspicion  that  the  fish  was  not  in 
first-class  condition. 

Canadian  sardines  in  oil,  put  up  in  4-ounce  tins  retailing  at  3d.  each,  are 
stocked  by  the  hundreds  of  Chinese  shopkeepers  all  over  the  country,  and  are 
very  popular.  This  trade  has  been  established  for  many  years,  and  so  far  has 
met  with  no  serious  competition.  The  1-pound  tins  in  tomato  sauce  also  sell 
well.  The  business  in  the  more  expensive  French  and  Norwegian  sardines,  and 
in  British  fresh  herring,  is  limited. 

Crab  meat  does  not  keep  well  in  the  climate  of  Jamaica.  Perhaps  the  best 
sellers  of  all  the  items  of  minor  importance  are  shrimps  and  oysters,  both  of 
which  come  from  the  United  States,  the  latter  being  shipped  from  New  Orleans 
as  well  as  from  New  York. 

Canned  fish  of  all  kinds  comes  put  up  in  steel-strapped  wooden  cases,  which 
invariably  bear  the  name  or  initials  of  consignees,  also  their  address  (i.e.,  name 
of  town  only  ) .  European  and  British  packers  pay  great  attention  to  their 
labels,  which  are  usually  attractive  in  appearance.  Cans  of  herring,  haddock, 
pilchards  and  kipper  snacks  often  carry  outer  wrappers  besides  labels  pasted 
on.  Tins  with  keys  are  preferred  in  the  case  of  sardines;  for  herring  and  the 
larger  kinds  of  fish  flat  tins  are  used,  both  round  and  oval  in  shape.  The 
Jamaican  market  offers  little  if  any  prospect  of  development  for  all  these  kinds 
of  canned  fish.  Canned  fish  entering  Jamaica  is  subject  to  duty,  ad  valorem, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  under 
the  general  tariff. 

The  business  is  done  through  resident  local  agents,  who  work  on  a  per 
cent  commission,  taking  orders  from  wholesalers  and  retailers.  As  a  rule,  con- 
siderable stocks  of  canned  salmon  and  sardines  are  carried  by  the  large  whole- 
sale merchants.  Credit  of  30  days  from  date  of  arrival,  with  discounts  of  from 
1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  for  cash,  is  usual. 

FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL 

Imports  of  fish  oil  are  very  small,  and  are  not  separately  classified  in  the 
Jamaican  customs  returns.  Crude  cod  oil  supplied  from  Halifax  in  wooden 
casks  of  40  gallons  and  costing  about  80  cents  per  cask  c.i.f.  Jamaica,  is  used 
by  a  few  cattle  breeders  for  drenching  their  stock,  healing  the  animals'  sores, 
and  other  medicinal  purposes;  but  the  trade  is  minute.  Fish  meal  is  not 
imported  at  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  fish  is  an  ingredient  of  the  several 
brands  of  prepared  stock,  poultry  and  other  animal  feeds  sold  in  the  island, 
this  trade  being  worth  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  but  these  feeds  are 
composed  largely  of  grain  and  other  vegetable  products. 

No  special  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  market  for  fish  meal  and 
oil,  and  the  possibilities  of  creating  a  large  demand  for  these  items  are  not  at 
present  promising  on  account  of  the  prevailing  economic  depression,  and  even 
when  business  does  brighten,  only  a  gradual  and  moderate  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  such  articles  is  likely  to  occur,  as  the  cattle  breeders  are  on  the 
whole  very  conservative  and  will  not  readily  adopt  new  methods.  The  Jamai- 
can customs  duties  on  fish  meal  and  oil  are,  ad  valorem,  15  per  cent  preferen- 
tial and  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 

There  is  no  demand  in  Jamaica  for  other  sea  products  such  as  crushed 
oyster  shells;  but  there  is  a  moderate  market  for  fish  manure,  which  is  shipped 
from  Hull,  England,  in  double  bags  of  224  pounds,  retailing  at  £12  10s.  per 
English  ton.  This  manure  is  made  by  adding  certain  chemical  substances  to 
the  residue  of  fish  offal,  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  Manures  of  all  kinds 
imported  into  Jamaica,  irrespective  of  origin,  are  free  of  customs  duty. 
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SHIPMENTS  TO  MEXICO 

The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  draws  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  Canadian  exporters  adhering  scrupulously  to  shipping  instructions  which  are 
given  by  Mexican  buyers. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  sending  goods  by  parcel 
posl  when  orders  are  given  to  that  effect.  This  point  has  been  emphasized  on 
several  occasions,  but  is  still  frequently  overlooked. 

Shipments  by  freight  involve  the  crossing  of  two  borders;  the  charges  of 
customs  brokers,  etc.,  are  frequently  much  higher  than  parcel  post,  and  in  addi- 
tion freight  shipment  involves  considerable  delay.  Postal  packages,  on  the  other 
hand,  reach  Mexico  City,  with  much  greater  speed;  there  are  no  charges  for 
transfer  at  border  points,  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  parcel  post  is  both  much 
more  convenient  and  much  less  expensive  than  by  freight. 

A  further  point  is  that  shipment  to  Mexico  should  never  be  made  by 
express,  unless  by  the  special  wish  of  the  shipper.  Complaints  are  constantly 
received  to  the  effect  that  small  consignments  which  have  been  ordered  by 
parcel  post  have  been  shipped  by  express,  thus  involving  considerable  delay 
and  charges  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

In  cases  where  goods  are  found  to  be  too  bulky  for  shipment  in  one  pack- 
age, it  is  customary  to  send  them  in  separate  packages.  The  weight  limit  for 
parcel  post  from  Canada  to  Mexico  was  extended  in  Febrary  last  from  15  to  20 
pounds.  Direct  parcel  mails  are  made  up  at  Montreal  and  Vancouver,  and 
parcels  for  Mexico  should  always  be  forwarded  to  one  of  these  exchange  offices. 
(See  Canada  Official  Postal  Guide,  Monthly  Supplement  for  February,  1931.) 

Rates  are  15  cents  per  pound  up  to  10  pounds,  $2  over  10  pounds  up  to  15 
pounds,  and  $2.50  over  15  pounds  up  to  20  pounds. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  also  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  adher- 
ing to  the  packing  instructions  provided  with  orders.  This  applies  to  both 
freight  and  parcel  shipments.  In  many  cases  customs  duties  are  charged  upon 
the  total  weight  of  packages;  thus  when  packing  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  goods  themselves  duties  become  prohibitive.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  omit  interior  packing  (such  as  cardboard  boxes,  excelsior,  etc.)  when 
instructions  are  received  that  this  must  be  done. 

The  observance  of  the  above  suggestions  will  facilitate  business  between 
the  two  countries,  and  will  avoid  the  claims  for  compensation  and  delay  which 
are  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 


LETTER  RATES  ON  AND  AFTER  JULY  1,  1931 

Canada. — For  local  delivery,  2  cents  first  ounce,  1  cent  each  additional 
ounce.  For  all  other  offices  in  Canada,  3  cents  first  ounce,  2  cents  each  addi- 
tional ounce. 

Great  Britain,  Places  within  the  British  Empire;  France;  the  United  States 
and  All  Other  Places  in  North  and  South  America. — 3  cents  first  ounce,  2  cents 
each  additional  ounce. 

Other  Countries. — 5  cents  first  ounce,  3  cents  each  additional  ounce. 
Postcards. — No  change. 

MONEY  ORDERS 

On  and  after  the  1st  July,  1931,  the  two  cent  tax  which  is  at  present  col- 
lected on  money  orders  for  sums  over  $10  will  apply  to  orders  for  $10  and 
under. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
imported  butter 

London,  June  11,  1931. — The  report  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  marking  butter  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  with  an  indication  of  origin  has  just  been  issued.  In 
view  of  the  direct  interest  of  the  subject  to  the  Canadian  dairy  produce  trade, 
it  seems  necessary  to  report  the  committee's  conclusions  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  explained  that  the  application  submitted  to 
the  committee  did  not  ask  for  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  for  the  reason 
that  imported  butter  arriving  in  bulk  is  usually  adequately  marked.  The  stage 
at  which  the  marking  obligation  was  suggested  is  that  of  wholesale  and  retail 
sale. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  approves  of  the  application,  and  recommends 
that  the  form  of  marking  adopted  should  be  upon  the  following  lines: — 

(1)  On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale  wholesale: — 

(a)  Butter  in  Bulk  (i.e.  not  made  up  into  packets  ready  for  retail  sale). — By  means  of 
printing  stamping,  branding  or  stencilling  on  each  outer  container,  or  on  a  label 
securely  attached  thereto,  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

(b)  Butter  in  wrappers  or  packets: — As  in  (1)  (a)  above  in  the  case  of  outer  containers 
of  12  pounds  or  more;  and  also  in  every  case  as  in  (2)  (b)  below. 

(2)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail: — 

(a)  Butter  in  Bulk. — By  means  of  a  show  ticket,  clearly  visible  to  intending  purchasers, 
bearing  the  indication  of  origin  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

(b)  Butter  in  Wrappers  or  Packets. — By  means  of  printing  or  stamping  on  each  pack- 
age, or  on  a  label  securely  attached  to  the  package  or  visible  through  the  wrapper, 
in  plain  block  letters  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  height. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  committee  do  not  recommend  that  each  indi- 
vidual parcel  of  butter  sold  by  retail  from  bulk  should  require  to  be  marked. 
It  is  believed  that,  where  butter  is  sold  by  retail  from  bulk,  the  bulk  is  usually 
visible  to  the  purchaser  who  goes  into  the  shop;  and  it  is  considered  that  the 
marking  of  the  bulk  gives  reasonable  notification  to  the  interested  purchaser. 

As  regards  blended  butter,  which  constitutes  some  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  indication  of  origin  should  be 
governed  by  the  following  rules: — 

(a)  The  word  "  Empire  "  should  be  used  if  the  whole  of  the  butter  included  in  the 
blend  was  produced  within  His  Majesty's  dominions  overseas,  or  the  word  "  Foreign "  if 
the  whole  of  the  butter  included  in  the  blend  was  produced  in  foreign  countries;  or 

(b)  the  expression  "  Partly  Empire  and  partly  foreign  "  if  part  of  the  butter  included 
in  the  blend  was  produced  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and 
part  was  produced  in  foreign  countries,  whether  or  not  the  blend  contains  also  butter  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom;  or 

(c)  the  expression  "  Partly  Empire  "  if  the  butter  consists  of  butter  produced  within 
His  Majesty's  dominions  overseas  and  butter  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the 
"expression  "Partly  foreign  "  if  the  blend  consists  of  foreign  butter  and  butter  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  or 

(d)  a  definite  indication  of  the  country,  or  of  all  the  countries,  of  origin,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  butters  forming  the  blend;  or 

(e)  the  words  "  Including  imported  butter.'' 

The  committee  finally  recommend  that  if  an  Order  in  Council  is  adopted, 
it  should  come  into  force  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  THE  COAST  AND  MOUNTAIN 

STATES 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  1931. — Business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  sub- 
stantially  below  the  volume  of  1930,  now  seems  to  be  about  holding  its  own. 
Manufacturing  is  slackening  somewhat,  due  doubtless  to  seasonal  influences. 
The  lumbering  industry  is  passing  through  a  bad  period;  but  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  proceeding  normally.  It  is  expected  that  the  crop  of  Valencia  oranges 
this  year  will  be  a  record  one  for  California. 

There  are  several  large  projects  either  started  or  contemplated  that  when 
fully  under  way  will  have  a  material  effect  upon  economic  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  slope  during  the  next  few  years.  These  works  will  provide  employment 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  they  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  lower  cost 
materials. 

hoover  dam 

Preliminary  operations  have  been  begun  on  the  Hoover  Dam,  or  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  the  Boulder  Dam.  This  work  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  if  actually  not  the  largest.  The  dam  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Upper  Black  Canyon  on  the  Colorado  River  about  30  miles  southeast  of 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on  the  Arizona-Nevada  state  line.  It  is  expected  that  the 
undertaking  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $165,000,000,  and  will  require 
some  seven  years  to  complete.  The  river  has  an  average  flow  of  22,000  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  installed  capacity  of  the  plant  at  the  dam  will  be 
at  least  1,000,000  horse-power.  The  continuous  output  will  be  between  650,000 
and  700,000  horse-power,  based  on  83  per  cent  plant  efficiency  and  10  per  cent 
maximum  shortage.  On  completion  of  the  dam  there  will  be  available,  it  is 
estimated,  1,550,000,000  kilowatt  hours,  which  will  decrease  each  year  by 
8,600,000  kilowatt  hours.  The  power  is  to  be  shared  by  the  state  of  Arizona 
to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent;  state  of  Nevada  18  per  cent;  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  Southern  California,  36  per  cent;  smaller  municipalities,  6  per  cent; 
Los  Angeles,  13  per  cent;  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  9  per  cent. 
There  are  several  purposes  behind  the  project,  namely  flood  control,  general 
river  regulation,  irrigation,  silt  control,  power  development,  and  domestic  water 
supply.  The  dam  will  have  a  maximum  height  of  727  feet,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  surface  of  the  river  some  582  feet.  The  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  will  be  shared  in  by  the  states  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  California. 
The  power  plant  will  be  located  just  below  the  dam  and  will  be  built  one-half 
on  the  Arizona  side  and  one-half  on  the  Nevada  side. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  primary  power  will 
be  sold  at  l6%oo  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  delivered  at  transmission  voltage. 
Secondary  or  dump  power  will  be  sold  at  one-half  mill  per  kilowatt  hour.  These 
rates  may  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
years  thereafter.  It  is  estimated  that  power  development  will  cost  $38,200,000. 
exclusive  of  interest  charges.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  power  is  expected 
to  pay  all  costs  of  construction  of  the  dam  and  power  plant  with  interest  within 
a  fifty-year  period,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

One  outcome  of  the  Hoover  Dam  will  be  a  diversion  of  the  water  which 
is  now  carried  by  the  Imperial  Canal  through  Mexican  territory  to  Imperial 
Valley  in  California,  to  a  route  that  will  be  in  United  States  soil  throughout. 
The  water  will  be  carried  by  what  will  be  known  as  the  All-American  Canal. 
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and  will  supply  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  valleys  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California.  It  is  estimated  that  the  canal  will  cost  a  little  under  $39,000,000, 
exclusive  of  interest. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  Southern 
California,  was  to  be  allocated  36  per  cent  of  the  water  conserved.  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Southern  California  towns  and  cities  have  been  faced  for  some  time 
with  the  problem  of  obtaining  more  water.  These  municipalities  have  been 
using  nearly  200,000,000  gallons  more  water  per  day  than  was  being  obtained 
from  replaceable  supplies.  The  balance  has  been  drawn  from  underground  water 
reserves  that  have  accumulated  over  the  ages.  After  the  water  is  taken  from 
the  river  it  will  under  the  proposed  plan  be  lifted  1,400  feet  by  power  supplied 
from  the  dam.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  carrying  the  water  will  be  250 
miles  and  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  approximated 
$150,000,000. 

Undoubtedly  apart  from  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  huge  expenditure,  the 
completion  of  the  canal  will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  territory  which  it  will 
serve,  not  only  through  the  water  it  will  supply  for  irrigation  but  for  the  addi- 
tional electric  energy  it  will  furnish.  Much  of  this  western  country  depends 
upon  irrigation  for  its  prosperity,  but  whether  water  be  used  for  this  purpose 
or  for  washing  gold  from  the  mountains,  it  is  of  first  concern  to  most  of  the 
state.  Consequently  every  additional  ton  of  water  means  additional  produc- 
tion, and  where  underground  drainage  is  good  some  of  the  water  that  is  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  can  be  used  lower  down.  It  has  been  found  that  water 
applied  to  land  in  California  seeps  through  the  soil  and  finds  it  way  into  dis- 
tricts somewhat  removed  from  where  it  has  been  originally  applied.  Here  it 
can  be  lifted  and  used  again  to  stimulate  further  production.  More  than  in 
other  mountain  or  coast  states,  agriculture  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
commercial  fabric  of  California;  it  therefore  follows  that  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  is  of  vital  importance.  To-day  96  per  cent  of  all  water  consumed  in  the 
state  is  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  completion  of  the  Hoover  Dam  will 
provide  a  welcome  addition  to  the  water  supply  of  Southern  California. 

BRIDGES 

Two  other  important  undertakings  have  been  projected  in  San  Francisco: 
the  spanning  of  the  Golden  Gate  straits  by  a  bridge  which  will  connect  San 
Francisco  with  Marin  county  on  the  northern  side;  and  a  second  bridge  which 
will  traverse  the  Bay  by  way  of  Goat  Island,  connecting  San  Francisco  with 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  and  Richmond.  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  which 
it  is  anticipated  will  cost  $35,000,000,  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
taken  last  year.  The  Bay  bridge,  a  State  project,  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
$75,000,000,  and  will  require  from  four  to  five  years  to  complete.  Another  pro- 
ject that  will  shortly  be  under  way  is  the  Sunnyvale  lighter-than-air-Port,  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  of  California,  about  35  miles  from  San  Francisco.  This 
will  require  an  expenditure  by  the  United  States  of  $5,000,000.  It  is  an 
ambitious  project.  It  will  provide  a  base  for  dirigible  airships,  and  a  school  for 
the  training  of  officers  and  men  to  operate  them. 

OTHER  STATE  PROJECTS 

Last  December  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  prepared  a  state- 
ment in  which  was  set  forth  the  projects  which  were  under  way  at  that  time,  or 
would  be  during  1931.  Summing  these  up  those  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment total  just  over  $28,000,000,  State  of  California  Government  just  over 
$10,000,000,  major  projects  of  the  municipalities  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
total  just  over  $33,000,000,  while  major  undertakings  of  private  interests  in  the 
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San  Francisco  Bay  area  amount  to  over  $80,000,000.  The  total  of  all  these  pro- 
ject <  under  way  in  December,  1930,  or  to  be  commenced  during  the  present 
year  amount  to  just  under  $152,000,000.  This  does  not  include  either  of  the 
bridges  referred  to  above. 

California  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
with  the  many  advantages  which  it  possesses  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  development  will  continue  in  the  future. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  ARGENTINA 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1931  the  volume  of  total  exports  from  Argentina 
was  5,626,190  tons;  in  1930  the  figures  were  3,845,748  tons  for  the  same  period, 
says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  The  value  in  1931  is  estimated 
at  $219,445,626  gold,  whereas  in  1930  it  was  $251,416,253  gold.  The  major 
part  of  this  decline  in  values  corresponds  to  cereals,  but  it  is  sufficiently  general 
to  warrant  the  assuption,  which  is  incidentally  borne  out  by  May  quotations, 
that  the  nadir  has  been  reached  and  passed  and  that  the  cyclic  movement, 
viewed  from  the  producer's  standpoint,  is  again  slowly  trending  upwards.  At 
the  same  time  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1931  are  less  bv  some 
$35,000,000  gold  than  they  were  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  The  textile 
group,  which  includes  jute  and  hessians,  as  well  as  cotton,  woollens,  linen,  and 
silk,  drops  from  $37,093,011  gold  to  $29,079,163;  iron  and  steel  are  $16,328,380, 
against  $22,405,720;  machinery  and  vehicles,  $17,428,005,  against  $25,697,685. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Increased  Trinidad  Duties  on  Lard  Substitutes  and  Edible  Oils 

The  Trinidad  customs  duties  on  lard  substitutes,  which  were  increased  on 
December  17  from  half  a  cent  per  pound  to  4  cents  per  pound,  have  been 
further  increased,  effective  from  May  29,  to  6  cents  per  pound.  These  are 
British  preferential  rates  applicable  to  Canada.  Corresponding  general  tariff 
rates  in  each  instance  are  four  times  as  high. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  on  cotton  seed,  corn, 
soya  bean,  rape  seed,  ground  nut  and  coconut  oil,  which  was  increased  from  6d. 
per  gallon  to  2s.  per  gallon  on  December  17,  has  been  further  increased,  as  from 
May  29,  to  3s.  per  gallon.   The  general  tariff  is  twice  as  high. 

France  Increases  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat  to  30  per  Cent 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1422 
(May  2,  1931),  page  673,  regarding  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  foreign 
w7heat  allowed  in  the  making  of  bread  flour  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Mr. 
Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that  by  a  decree 
of  June  16  this  percentage  has  been  further  increased  to  30  per  cent. 

Italy  Requires  Mills  to  Grind  95  per  Cent  Italian  Wheat 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cable>  that 
an  Italian  wheat-mixing  law  has  been  announced  requiring  that  mills  must 
grind,  as  from  July  2,  1931,  Italian  wheat  for  home  consumption  up  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  wheat  ground  in  the  mills. 

Greek  Invoice  Requirements 

A  leaflet  on  the  customs  requirements  and  regulations  of  Greece  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  Canadian 
firms  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this  leaflet  on  application  to  the  Department  at 
Ottawa. 
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German  Tariff  Changes 

L.  D.  WILGRBSS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-2382;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 

Hamburg,  June  13,  1931 .— Reduction  in  Flour  Duty.— The  German  Gov- 
ernment have  issued  a  decree,  dated  June  4,  1931,  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  April  15,  1930,  and  March  28,  1931,  whereby  the  duty  on  flour  under 
tariff  item  No.  162  is  reduced  to  one  and  two-thirds  the  duty  on  wheat  plus 
R.M. 1.50  per  100  kg.    This  reduction  comes  into  effect  on  June  10,  1931. 

Tiie  rate  of  duty  previously  in  effect  for  flour  was  double  the  wheat  duty 
plus  R.M. 1.50  per  100  kg.  Since  the  present  duty  on  wheat  is  R.M.25  per  100 
kg.,  the  effect  of  the  above  decree  is  to  reduce  the  flour  duty  from  R.M.51.50 
to  R.M. 43. 16  ($10.28)  per  100  kg.  net. 

Regulation  of  the  Wheat  Duty.— The  German  Government  have  issued  a 
decree,  dated  June  11,  extending  for  the  period  June  16  to  July  15,  1931,  the 
privilege  accorded  the  German  mills  to  import  certain  quantities  of  foreign 
wheat  at  the  reduced  duty  of  R.M.20  per  100  kg.,  instead  of  the  regular  duty 
of  R.M.25  per  100  kg.  The  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  which  each  mill  may 
import  during  the  month  in  question  at  the  reduced  duty  amounts  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  and  foreign  wheat  which  they  ground  in 
the  quarter  April  to  June,  1930.  The  customs  authorities  are  empowered  to  fix 
special  quotas  for  those  mills  which  were  not  operating  or  which  for  some  special 
reason  were  only  operating  at  a  small  proportion  of  their  capacity  during  the 
above  period. 

Change  in  Baking  Regulations. — The  emergency  decree  of  June  5,  1931, 
empowers  the  German  Minister  of  Labour  to  grant  exceptions  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night-baking  in  the  case  of  those  bakeries  which  employ  three  shifts 
and  which  are  located  in  large  cities. 

Duty  on  Millet. — The  above-mentioned  decree  also  reduces  the  duty  on 
millet  for  shelling  under  customs  control  to  R.M. 1.50  per  100  kg.  The  German 
duty  on  millet  for  all  purposes  has  been  R.M. 15  per  100  kg. 

Duty  on  Mineral  Oils. — The  emergency  decree  of  June  5,  1931,  increases 
the  German  duty  on  mineral  oils,  except  lubricating  oils,  from  R.M. 10  to  R.M. 
17  per  100  kg.,  under  tariff  items  No.  239,  paragraph  2  and  No.  245. 

Supplementary  Duties  on  Grain  and  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

[1  Czechoslovakia!!  crown  =  $0-0296;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =  220  pounds] 

Hamburg,  June  12,  1931. — The  Czechoslovakian  Government  issued  a 
decree  on  May  29,  1931,  whereby  the  supplementary  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  are  fixed  as  follows: — 

Supplementary      ( lustoms 
Duty  Duty 
^  V.t  vhoslovakian  ( Irowns 


per  100  Kg. 

Wheat  and  spelt   25  30 

Rye   30  38 

Barley   19  34 

Oats   2  36 

Flour  and  milled  products   51  70 


The  supplementary  duty  on  wheat  and  spelt  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
above  decree.  The  supplementary  duty  on  rye  has  been  decreased  from  the 
former  rate  of  46  Czechoslovakian  crowns  per  100  kg.  The  new  supplementary 
duty  on  flour  represents  a  decrease  from  the  former  rate  of  65  Czechoslovakian 
crowns  per  100  kg. 

The  decree  fixing  the  new  supplementary  duties  came  into  force  on  the 
fifth  day  after  promulgation. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  22,  1931,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  15,  1931,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 


C  ountry 

Unit 
unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

June  15 

June  22 

.  1407 

$  .1409 

$  .1410 

- 1 

'  2 

.  loyu 

.  1396 

.1395 

-2 

nr>79 

.0074 

.0073 

0  T 
02 

Czechoslovakia  . 

I£r  one 

.  0297 

.0297 

A  ~ 

.2680 

.2685 

.  2686 

0  1 

TTi  Ti  1  n  Yl  rl 

TVTo  T'l."  1.'  o 

09^9 

.0252 

.0252 

6 

.  0392 

.0392 

0 

.  2380 

.2382 

7 

4  8G66 

4.8786 

4.8827 

91 

Cx  r  e  e  c  e 

Tl  vopli  tyi  a 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

n 

9 

.4037 

.  4037 

2 

TT  nncnrv 

 ^Lira 

.  1749 

.  1754 

.1755 

7 

Tt-ilv 

0^9^ 

.  0525 

.  0525 

oh, 

tTn°rO"Slcivia, 

Dinar 

.  1930 

.0177 

.0177 

Si 

.2680 

.2686 

.2687 

A  ' 

l^nvfiicrnl 

1 .0805 

.0451 

.0444 

7  1 

t's  r\i~\  i~n  o  m  n 

OOfiO 

.0059 

.0059 

Q 

O 

.1012 

.0976 

a 
O 

.2687 

.2690 

Q 
O 

1930 

.1947 

.1944 

O 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1 . 0000 

1.0028 

1.0031 

1  1 
1  2 

Argentine  .  . 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.3058 

.3024 

.1196 

.0797 

.0727 

Chile  

1017 

.1213 

.1213 

q 

0.7*3  *? 

.9702 

.9692 

.  '±000 

.4927 

.4929 

0- 1 

 Sol 

.40 

.  ZoU  1 

i 

!l930 

.1754 

.1755 

1 . 0342 

.5916 

.5918 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

 Dollar 

.2355 

.  2595 

.3650 

.3620 

.3621 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4953 

.4956 

.4020 

.  4036 

.4036 

 Tael 

.  2883 

.3134 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4412 

.4413 

Straits  Settlements  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5640 

.  5642 

 $1 

Barbados  .  . 

 *\ 

 $J 

1.013  1 

.OIV32—  1.02%-j 

I.OOVig— 1. 

02316 

4.8666 

4 . 8780 

4.8827 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013  1 

.  002%2 — 1 . 02%  • 

1.01  Vie— 1 

.  02Y16 

.0392 

.  0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.4943 

5.0037 

5.0079 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  >can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Stierbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.)i 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1827.  Apple  Waste. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 

of  apple  waste. 
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1828.  Fish  Meal. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
fish  meal. 

1829.  Lobster  Meal. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  lobster  meal. 

1830.  Alfalfa  Meal. — Importer  in  Rotterdam  desires  samples  and  quotations,  prefer- 
ably on  a  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  basis. 

1831.  Animal  Feedstuffs. — Dutch  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  animal  feedstuffs. 

1832.  Oats. — A  Trinidad  firm  desire  an  agency  for  a  British  Columbia  house  able  to 
export  oats  to  Trinidad. 

Miscellaneous 

1S33.  Hides  and  Skins. — An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hides  and  skins. 

1834.  Raw  Furs. — An  old-established  London  firm  of  commission  merchants  wish  to 
negotiate  with  a  resident  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  purchase  raw  furs  on  their  account, 
upon  a  commission  basis. 

1835.  Kraft  Paper. — Importer  in  Lima  wishes  c.i.f.  Callao  prices  on  kraft  wrapping  paper 
per  metric  ton,  and  samples  of  all  grades. 

1836.  Newsprint. — Importer  in  Lima  wishes  c.i.f.  Callao  prices  per  metric  ton  on  reels 
and  fiat  newsprint,  and  samples  of  all  grades. 

1837.  Sulphite  Pulp. — An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  sulphite  pulp. 

1838.  Wood  for  Tooth  Picks. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  desire  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  wood  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  tooth  picks. 

1839.  Planks  and  Squares. — Importer  in  Lima  desires  to  obtain  maple  and  beech 
2-inch  planks,  8  inches  wide  and  up,  12  feet  long  and  up,  and  squares  2  inches  and  up,  any 
length,  for  manufacture  of  shoe  heels.  All  timbers  must  be  dry,  well  seasoned  and  of  prime 
grade,  without  knots.  Prices  c.i.f.  Callao,  Peru,  and  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  per  M  b.m. 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Lima,  Peru. 

1840.  Oak  Flooring. — Firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French  port  on 
oak  flooring. 

1841.  Bathroom  Fixtures. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  all  types  of  bathroom 
fixtures. 

1842.  Flooring  and  Wall  Tiles. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
and  direct  importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  samples,  complete  specifications,  and  c.i.f.  prices 
of  flooring  and  wall  tiles. 

1843.  Asbestos  Roofing  Tiles. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  samples,  complete  specifications,  and  c.i.f.  prices 
of  asbestos  roofing  tiles. 

1844.  Building  Materials. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  ask  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  all  types  of  building 
materials. 

1845.  Builders'  Hardware. — A  Hongkong  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  wish  to  be  supplied  with  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  all  types  of  builders' 
hardware. 

1846.  Asbestos.— An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  asbestos. 

1847.  Fluorspar. — A  firm  of  Hamburg  importers  wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  high-grade 
fluorspar  for  optical  purposes. 

1848.  Calcspar. — A  firm  of  Hamburg  importers  wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  high-grade 
calcspar  for  optical  purposes. 

1849.  Metals.— An  agent  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  metals. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp .— Beaverdale,  July  3;  Montclare.  July  9;  Beaverhill,  July  17;  Beaverford 
July  25;  Bcaverbuin,  July  31— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  July  4;  Evanger  July 
25 — both  County  Line.  ' 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Kastalia,  July  11 ;  Salacia,  July  25— both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Melmore  Head,  July  11;  Dunaff  Head,  July  28— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 
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To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  June  30;  Hagen,  July  15;  Bochum,  July  29 — all  Hamburg- 
American  and  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  10. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports  and  Finland. — Odensholm,  June  30;  Topdalsfjord,  July  17 — 
—both  Swedish-American-Mexico  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  July. 24. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  10  and  Aug.  7;  Athenia,  July  3: 
Letitia,  July  17 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  July  2  and  Aug.  1;  Beaverbrae,  July  10— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Augsburg,  June  30;  Hagen,  July  15;  Bochum,  July  29 — all  Hamburg-American  and 
North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  July  4;  Grey  County,  July  27— both  County  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  30  and  Aug.  1;  Duchess  of  York,  July  4  and 
Aug.  6;  Minnedosa,  July  10  and  Aug.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  17;  Melita,  July  24 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  July  10;  Antonia,  July  24 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic, 
July  4;  Doric,  July  18;   Megantic,  July  25 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  July  3  and  Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  July  10;  Beaverhill,  July 
17;  Beaverford,  July  24;  Beaverburn,  July  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  July  3; 
Ascania,  July  10;  Alaunia,  Jul^y  17;  Aurania,  July  24 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  July  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  9;  Man- 
chester Producer,  July  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  23;  Manchester  Division,  July  30 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  July  10;   Cairnesk,  July  24 — both  Thomson  Line. 
To  Rotterdam. — Lista,  June  30;   Kings  County,  July  15;    Grey  County,  July  27 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  July  2;    Montclare,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  July  1;  Valfiorita,  July  14 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  11;  Cornwallis 
(also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25 — both  Canadian  National  SlS. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  July  3  and  31;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Bermuda  or  Nassau, 
nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  July  10;  Lady  Rodney,  July  17;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Ber- 
muda or  Nassau,  nor  accept  Belize  cargo),  July  24 — all  Canadian  National  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados.  St.  Yin- 
cent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  July  1;  Consul  Horn,  July 
16;   Marie  Horn,  July  31 — all  Ocean- Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — ■ 
Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National  SS.,  July  25. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  July  25;  Calumet,  Aug.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National  SS.,  July  20;  Hes- 
perides,  July  8;  Halizones,  Aug.  8 — both  Houston  Line  (call  at  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires  only) ;  a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS..  July  9; 
Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  July  11  and  25  (also  calls  at  Charlottetown.  but  not  at  St. 
Pierre) . 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Julv  8  and  22;  North  Vovageur,  June  29  and 
July  13— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  11  and  Aug.  15;  Newfoundland,  July  28 — both  Fuj 
ness  Line. 

To  London. — Missouri,  Leyland  Line,  July  13. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  July  IS  and  Aug.  13;  Gripsholm,  July  25 — both 
Swedish- American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  June  30  and  July  14;  Nerissa,  July  7  and  21— 
both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  July  11;  Newfoundland,  July  2S — both  Ful- 
ness Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  7;  Lady  Drake.  July  21; 
Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Gtiadcloujic, 
Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Chomedy  (also  calls  at  St. 
Georges),  July  2;  Colborne,  July  16;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  June  29  and  July  27;  Cathcart,  July  13 — both  Cana- 
dian National  (also  call  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti). 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  July  8;  Andalusia  (also  calls 
at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  July  22 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  Barbados,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Fernebo,  July  6;  Consul  Horn,  July 
21 ;  Marie  Horn,  Aug.  5 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  July  4  and  25;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  11; 
Empress  of  Britain,  July  18  and  Aug.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  St.  John 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — Kabinga,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  30;  Lady  Drake,  July  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai), 
Jufy  6;  Africa  Maru,  Aug.  10 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Protesilaus,  July  14;  Ixion, 
Aug.  11 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (also  call  at  Miike  and  Hongkong);  Seattle,  July  25; 
Tacoma,  Aug.  25 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steamship  Co.  (also  call  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao, 
Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and.  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at 
Nagasaki),  July  5;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  July  18;  Empress  of 
Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Aug.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  15 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia,  July  10;  Everett,  Aug.  10 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Co.  (also  call  at  Iloilo,  Osaka  and  Cebu,  but  not  at  Shanghai). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  July  20;  Arizona  Maru, 
Aug.  28 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Dairen) ;  Hive  Maru,  July  9;  Heian  Maru, 
Aug.  6 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Hongkong). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Osaka,  Amoy,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Margaret,  American 
Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  Julv;   Oakworth,  August — both  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 

Ltd. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  14 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Wellington. — A  steamer,  June;  Mirrabooka,  July — both  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.,  Ltd.;  Golden  Cross,  July  15;  Golden  Cloud  (also  calls  at  Timaru),  Aug.  15 — both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.  (also  call  at  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,— Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  July  2  (also  calls  at  Nelson,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Innaren,  June;  Mirra- 
booka, July — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  arid  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  8;  Nebraska,  July  20;  Loch 
Goil,  Aug.  2 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Southampton). 

To  Liverpool,  London  ami  Glasgow. — Modavia,  July  2;  Gregalia,  July  15;  Moveria, 
Aug.  5 — all  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — Buchanness,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June  30;  Pacific  Reliance,  July  11; 
Pacific  Shipper,  July  25 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Hamburg-American  Line,  July  10. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  June  29  ;  Canada,  July  29 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Duchess 
d'Aosta,  July  5;   Rialto,  July  14;   California,  July  26— -all  Libera  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  June  30;  Oregon,  July  22; 
San  Antonia,  Aug.  13 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe  — 
Taranger,  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  July  12. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Mo)it<  video  <tn<l  Santos. — West  Nilus,  July  14;  Hollywood,  Aug.  2 — 
both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Colombian,  Ecuadorian,  Peruvian  and  North  Chilian  Ports. — Nyhorn,  July  10; 
Sveadrott,  July  25— both  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  late  in  June. 

To  Puerto  Colombia  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Point  Bonita,  July  23;  Point  Arena,  Aug. 
22— both  Gulf  Pacific  Redwood  Lino. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  middle  of  July. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana- British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price.25  cents.) 
Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina:  Australia;  Belgium; 
Bolivia;  Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark; 
Ecuador;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico:  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New 
Zealand:  Peru:  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 
Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba:  France;  Germany;  nayti:  Hongkong; 
India;  Jamaica;  Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  Panama;  South 
Africa;  British  West  Indies:  Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Contincnt  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Prading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  25  cents  ) 
Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment:  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorc* . 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  *Qst  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary).    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.    (Territory    covers   Jamaica,   Hayti,   the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Galle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  tihe  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Canadian) ; 
and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cable  address 

Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  1264)is,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.    (Territory   includes   Scandinavian  countries  and 

Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liver-pool:   Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 

(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.    (Territory  covers  West  of  England. 

South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  310  Sansome  Street.  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Sea- 
board and  Rocky  Mountain  States.)    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   871 

production  and  exports   876 

Colombia,  market   122 

Cuba,    duties    on    and    market  for 

potato  implements  in   426 

Germany,  imports  in  1930    733,1037 

Greece,  market   71 

Lithuania,  market   367 

Morocco,  market   708 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   805 

Soviet  Russia,  exports  from  Canada  in 

1930  to   1037 

Venezuela,  market   658 

Agricultural  Products 

Belgium,  tariff   438 

a  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  exports.  116 

m  Greece,  imports  and  exports   71 

t  Agriculture 

Belgium,  conditions  in   438 

Denmark,  industry  in  1930   603 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  Northern 

Ireland  424,1012 

Greece,  industry  and  production..  ..  70 

Irish  Free  State,  conditions  in   1012 

Kenya,  progress  of  industry  in . .    . .  131 

Mexico,  conditions  in  1930   387 

Norway,  conditions  in  1930   290 

Sweden,  conditions  in  1930..   524 

United  States,  conditions  in   556 

Air  Services 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  opera- 
tions in  1930   382 

Norway   713 

Algeria 

Shipping,  new  service  from  Canada  to 

Algiers   52 

Aluminium 

Japan,  imports  and  duty   609 

See  also  Metals 

I  Aluminiumware 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929  and  duty. .  659 

I     Animals  (Fur-bearing) 

Belgium,  breeding  in   880 

Denmark,  imports  restricted   834 
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Animals  (Fur-bearing) — Con. 

Finland,  import  regulations   233 

Germany,  market   1036 

market    for    and    breeding    of  in 

Western   38 

Netherlands,  imports  from  Canada..  749 
imports  of  muskrats  prohibited . .  . .  306 
See  also  Foxes  (Silver) 


Apparel 

Australia,  imports  of  fur  in  1929-30..  998 
Great  Britain,  market  for  leather  in.  864 


Morocco,  market   707 

Apples  (Dried) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930.,   ..  ..  753 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market. .  . .  318 
See  also  Fruits  (Dried) 

Apples  (Fresh) 

Argentina,  imports  restricted   529 

Colombia,  market   90 

Egypt,  market  786, 886 

El  Salvador,  market   567 

France,  market   483 

Great  Britain,  cider  tests  in  West  of 

England   1005 

Guatemala,  market   567 

Honduras,  market   567 

Mexico,  market  and  duty   567 

Morocco,  market   706 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   752 

Nicaragua,  market   567 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

See  also  Fruits  (Fresh) 

Argentina 

Apples,  import  restriction  on  fresh..  529 

Eggs,  import  regulations  for   888 

Fish,  duties  on  199,916 

imports  of  and  market  for   910 

Fruits,  duties  on  73,199 

import  regulations  for   673 

Pears,  import  restriction  on   529 

Production,  campaign  for  diversifi- 
cation in   566 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner Harris  W.  Brighton, 
Buenos  Aires: 

May  15,  1931   910 
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Argentina—  Con.  Page 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   913 

Sardines,  market  for   914 

Vegetables  (fresh),  duty  on   199 

Asbestos 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Great  Britain,  market  for  waste  and 

powdered  in   36 

Italy,  imports  and  market   710 

Japan,  imports  in  1929   610 

Australia 

Agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, production  and  ex- 
ports of   876 

Attempt  at  motor  record   229 

Bank  exchange  rates  advanced..    ..  248 

Business  conditions  26,  169, 

370,  577,  814,995 

Codfish,  market  for   456 

Eggs,  exports  in  1930    229 

Exports  in  1929-30   682 

to  Canada   816 

Fertilizers,  imports  of  and  market  for  581 

tariff  on   582 

Financial  conditions..  ..169,  250,  370, 

577,  814,  995 
Fish,  duties  on  and  import  regulations 

for   508 

market  for  401,  452,  508 

Fish  meal,  market  for  581,997 

Fish  oils,  market  for  and  duty  on . .  579,  580 

Fruits  (canned),  record  pack  for  1930  229 

Fruits  (fresh),  exports  of   929 

Gold,  government  assistance  to  in- 
dustry  26 

Herrings,  market  for  canned   452 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929-30..  ..  816 

miscellaneous   1002 

Imports  in  1929-30  681,682 

agricultural    implements   and  ma- 
chinery  871 

belting   961 

bicycles   924 

carbide  of  calcium   999 

cement   999 

chemicals   1002 

drugs   1002 

dry  goods   998 

engines  and  locomotives   1000 

fibreboards   927 

fish  oils   579 

footwear   960 

footwear  (rubber)   959 

furniture   958 

furs   99S 

hardware   1001 

machinery   1001 

metal  manufactures   1001 

motor  vehicles   923 

musical  instruments   958 

newsprint   926 

paper   925 

plaster  of  Paris   1000 

rubber   960 

rubber  goods   960 

textiles   998 

timber   956 

wood  products   957 

woodpulp   925 


Australia— Con.  Page 
Imports,  July  1  to  November  30,  1930  249 

Lobsters,  market  for   454 

Meat,  exports  of   928 

New  South  Wales,  building  trade  at 

Sydney   228 

business  conditions   65 

eggs,  packing  and  marketing  of . .  . .  05 

flour,  Acquisition  Act  for   766 

fruits,  production  of  citrus   512 

imports,  decrease  in   228 

minerals,  decrease  in  production  of  765 

motor  vehicles,  number  of   462 

rabbits  and  hares,  exports  of  and 

skins   66 

reports   of   Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

December  11,  1930    65 

January  8,  1931   228 

February  5,  1931  462,512 

April  2,  1931   764 

April  30,  1931   928 

Royal  Show  at  Sydney,  1931..   ..  928 

shipping  trade  of  Sydney   228 

sugar  crop  in  1931   765 

trade  in  1930-31   928 

wheat,  fja.q.  standard  in  1931..   ..  462 

market  conditions  for   228 

wool  sales  at  Sydney  513,764 

Oysters,  market  for   454 

Packages,  weight  to  be  marked  on  . .  462 

Pearl-shell,  production  of   513 

Population   513 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne : 

December  11,  1930   26 

December  23,  1930   130 

January   7,  1931   169 

January  22,  1931  248,249 

February  4,  1931   334 

February  12,  1931  370,401,452,508 

March  18,  1931  577,579 

April  1,  1931   681,816.870. 

923,  956,  998 

April  16,  1931   814 

May  7.  1931   1026 

May  13,  1931  995.  997.1058 

Report  of  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Melbourne : 

December  11,  1930   46 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   405 

Sardines,  imports  of  and  market  for..  452 

Sheep,  values  of   513 

Sheepskins,  duty  rescinded  on   929 

Tariff,  duties  changed  46,  485 

duties  deferred.  130, 1026 

Tobacco,  production  of   765 

Trade,  July  to  October,  1930   26 

July  to  December,  1930   334 

outlook  for  1931   335 

review  of  in  1929-30..    ..681,  816. 

870,  923,  956.  998 

Wheat,  export  freight  charges  for   1058 

harvest  for  1930-31   27 

realization  of  crop   248 

Wine,  exports  in  1929-30   65 

Austria 

Flour,  exports  from  Canada  in  1930..  902 
Imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..898,1033 
Trade  with  Canada   735 
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Automobile  Accessories 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930    805 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles. 

Aviation 

Germany,  progress  in  1930   880 

Netherlands,  development  in   1930..  245 

Norway,  development  in   713 

B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    90 

Great  Britain,  imports  217,283,545 

market   1003 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

Bags 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

duty  removed   618 


Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies. 
Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Barley 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930   252 

Italy,  duty  changed  on  seed   778 

See  also  Grain 

Barrels 

See  Cooperage  Stock. 


Bathing  Suits 

British  Malaya,  market   640 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market  and 

duty  640,642 

See  also  Apparel. 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Cuba,  market   229 

Great  Britain,  market   60 

Bees 

France,  sanitary    certificate  required 

for  and  bees-wax   161 

Belgium 

Agricultural  products,  tariff  on..    ..  438 

Agriculture,  condition  of   438 

Animals  (fur-bearing),  breeding  of..  880 

Beverages,  tax  increased  on  alcoholic.  73 

Business  conditions  in  1930   982 

Fish,  labelling  regulations  for  canned  568 
Fruits  (canned),    market  regulations 

for   723 

Machinery,  market  for  fruit-preserving 

and  tinsmithing   297 

Oatr»<)al,  duty  increased  on   394 

Oat-,  duty  increased  on   394 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Jean 
J.  Guay,  Brussels: 

December  16,  1930   44 

December  24,  1930   73 

February  23,  1931   438 

May  13,  1931   880 

Samples,  duty  refunded  on  re-exports 

of   44 

30874-1* 
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Belgium — Con. 

Tariff  changes   49 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  regula- 
tions for   723 

Belting 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   961 

China,  imports  of  leather  in  1930. ...  776 
New  Zealand,  imports  in  1929   2 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Bicycles 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    924 

Birch 

Great  Britain,  imports  decrease. .  .  .508, 1065 

imports  in  1930   222 

market  in  Scotland   1007 

See  also  Lumber,  Timber 

Birch  Squares 

Great  Britain,  market   413 

Biscuits 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   88 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   593 

Blankets 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1929   64jl 

Blueberries 

United  States,  market   556 

See  also  Fruits. 


Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear. 


Box  Shooks 

British  West  Indies,    imports  and 

market   633 

Cyprus,  market   761 

Great  Britain,  market   113 

See  also  Fruit-packing  Supplies. 

Brazil 

Business  conditions   196 

Codfish,  imports  in  1930   792 

Exports  in  1930   197 

Financial  conditions   196 

Flour,  imports  in  1930   792 

Imports  in  1930  197,789 

detailed   790 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

April  24,  1931   789 

Reports  of  A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro, 
Office  of  Trade  Commissioner, 
Rio  de  Janeiro: 

December  9,  1930   12 

January  31,  1931   196 

Wallpaper,  duties  on   13 

market  for   12 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930   792 

British  East  Africa 

Business  conditions   189 

Shipping  services  to   445 
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British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies. 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Malaya 

Bathing  suits,  market  for  and  duty 

on  640,642 

Business  conditions  465,  517,  909 

Exports  in  1930  ..467,858 

Fish,  imports  of  and  market  for..  1015 
Fruit  juices  and  syrups,  market  for..  317 
Fruits  (canned  and  preserved),  mar- 
ket for   315 

Fruits  (dried),  market  for   318 

Hosiery,  market  for  638,641 

Imports  in  1930    467,859 

detailed   861 

Jams,  jellies  and  marmalades,  mar- 
ket for   317 

Machinery,  imports  in  1930   1018 

Milk   (concentrated),  import  regula- 
tions for   771 

imports  of  and  market  for   768 

Sauces  and  relishes,  market  for..   ..  318 

Shipping  services  to   1018 

Sweaters  and  jerseys,  market  for..  ..  641 

Trade  in  1930    858 

Trade  in  February,  1931   909 

Vegetables   (canned   and  preserved), 

market  for   3i5 

British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  sugar,  preference  increased  on  983 

Bahamas,  cement,  imports  in  1929..  119 

exports  in  1929   120 

exports  in  1930    384 

flour,  imports  in  1929   119 

foreign  trade  in  1930    383 

imports  in  1929   119 

imports  in  1930   383 

potatoes,  imports  in  1929   120 

sugar,  imports  in  1929  of  refined..  119 

tomatoes,  market  in  Canada  for..  190 

whisky,  imports  in  1929   119 

Barbados,  flour,  market  for   822 

purpose  of   Marketing  Association 

in..   568 

Bermuda,  agricultural   products,  ex- 
ports of   Ji6 

agriculture  in   116 

area  and  population   115 

building  material,  market  for..   ..  36 

exports   117 

imports   117 

imports  in  1929:  detailed   117 

import  trade,  organization  of..    ..  116 

tariff  preference  to  Canada   117 

Box  shcoks,  imports  of  and  market 

for   633 

British  Guiana,  boots  and  shoes,  im- 
ports in  1930  „   481 

business  conditions  in  1930   477 

Douglas  fir,  imports  in  1930..    ..  480 

exports  in  1930..    ..    ,   478 

fish,  imports  in  1930   480 


Page 

British  West  Indies — Con. 
British  Guiana — Con. 

flour,  market  for   822 

imports  in  1930   479 

lumber,  imports  in  1930    480 

meat,  imports  in  1930   479 

silk  (real  and  artificial),  imports  of 

manufactures  dn  1930   479 

British   Honduras,   bags    and  casks, 

duty  removed  from   618 

business  conditions   431 

resin  and  tallow,  duty  removed  from  528 
soap,  duty  removed  from  materials 

for  manufacture  of   233 

Cooperage  stock,  market  for   633 

Dominica,  tariff  changes   983 

Fruits   (canned  and  preserved),  im- 
ports of  and  market  for..    ..  1014 
Grenada,  motor  spirits,  duty  increased 

on  48,306 

Jamaica,  air  services,  operation  of  in 

1930   382 

bulge-sticks  for  citrus  crates,  market 

for   153 

business  conditions   38G 

Douglas  fir,  imports  of  and  market 

for   766 

electrical   supplies   and  appliances, 

duties  on   933 

imports  of  and  market  for. .    . .  931 

financial  conditions   382 

fish,  duties  on  1073,1075 

imports  of  and  market  for..   ..  1071 

fish  meal,  duty  on   1075 

market  for   1075 

fish  oil,  duty  on   1075 

market  for   1075 

footwear,  imports   of  and  market 

for  rubber-soled   825 

foreign  trade  in  1930    380 

lumber,  imports  of  and  market  for  766 

pure  food  requirements  in   15 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F. 
W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

December  9,  1930   15 

December  23,  1930   37 

January  12,  1931   119 

January  19,  1931   153 

January  28,  1931   190 

February  12,  1931   380 

February  23,  1931   383 

March  6,  1931   515 

April  8,  1931   652 

April  17,  1931   766 

May  7,  1931   825 

May  18,  1931   931 

June  12,  1931   1071 

salmon  (canned),  market  for   1074 

sardines,  market  for                     ..  1074 

sugar,  new  refinery  in  operation..  3< 

tariff  changes   306 

tariffs,  direct  shipment  for  prefer- 
ence   488 

Jams,  jellies  and  marmalades,  imports 

in  1928   1014 

Leeward  Islands,  flour,  market  for..  .  822 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
St.  Kitts-Nevis,  challenge  cups,  duty 

removed  from   17 

fruit-packing    supplies,   duties  re- 
moved from   IS 

St.  Lucia,  tires,  imports  of  solid  pro- 
hibited  233 

St.  Vincent,  sugar,  export  duty  re- 
pealed on   983 

Tobago,  dogs,  import  restriction  on . .  47 

Tomatoes,  exports  of   693 

Trinidad,  crates,  market  for   191 

dogs,  import  restriction  on   47 

flour,  market  for   822 

fruit,  proposed  packing  plant  for 

citrus   191 

lard  substitutes,  duty  increased  on. 

47, 1080 

motor  spirits,  duty  increased  on..  47 
oils,  duties  increased  on  edible..  .47,1080 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L. 
S.  Glass,  Port  of  Spain: 

January  21,  1931   191 

February  27,  1931   477 

April  2,  1931   633 

April  8,  1931   693 

April  22,  1931   822 

May  7,  1931   1014 

school    equipment,    duty  removed 

from   528 

wrappers,  market  for  fruit   191 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  exports..  516 

foreign  trade  from  1925-29    515 

eeo$rra>phv  and  population  of..    ..  515 

imports  in  1929    516 

production   515 

shipping  services  to   516 

Vegetables  (canned),  imports  of  and 

market  for   1014 

Windward  Islands,  flour,  market  for..  822 

Broom  Handles 

Great  Britain,  market   413 

Brooms 

Great  Britain,  market   9 

Brushes 

Great  Britain,  market  for  paint  in..  8 

Building  Materials 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  market  36 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  . .  329 


Bulge-Sticks  (For  Citrus  Crates) 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  market.  153 

Burma 

See  India 

Butter 


Colombia,  imports  in  1928   89 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930   283 

market  326.865 

marking  proposed  1077 
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Butter — Con. 
Irish  Free  State,  duty  reduced  . .  . .  198 

Italy,  market  and  duty   392 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929    593 

C 

Canada 

Assistance  that  can  be  given  by  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioners..  ..  102 
British  Trade  Commissioners  in.  ..105,267 
Changes  in  consular  list. .  .  .59, 126, 231.  264, 
297,  347,  525,  754,  813,  890,  982,  1018, 

1061 

Exports  to  the  United  States  under 

t  hree  tariffs. .  100,  210,  308,  616,  794. 1010 

Money  orders,  tax  on   1076 

Monthly  Commodity  Bulletins,  distri- 
bution of..   .'   897 

Summary  of  trade  bv  months  

14,  127,  298,  425,  687,  857 

What  the  Canadian  Exporter  can  do 

for  the  Trade  Commissioner..  103 

Wheat,  export  freight  charges  com- 
pared with  Australian   1058 

Canned  Goods 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty   319 

Siam,  duty   319 

Carbide  of  Calcium 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    999 

Cardboard 

Cuba,  duty  changed   442 

Cartons 

Great  Britain,  market  for  egg  in..  ..  149 


Casks 

See  Cooperage  Stock 

Cattle 

Colombia,  market   89 

Great  Britain,  Bristol  Channel  trade 

possibilities   1062 

imports  from  Canada   149 

market  177, 18S.  C42 

prices  for  Canadian  in  Scotland.  .586, 645 
Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   749 

Cement 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    999 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  imports 

in  1929   119 

Colombia,  market   124 

Morocco,  market   707 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929  and  duty.  659 

Ceylon 

See  India  and  Ceylon 

Chain  Store  Products 

Netherlands,  market   297 

Chairs 

Great  Britain,  market   689 

Challenge  Cups 

British    West    Indies,    Nevis,  duty 

abolished   17 

St,  Kitts,  duty  abolished   17 
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Cheese 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    89 

Germany,  market   1034 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930.  .218, 283, 1069 

market  327,919,1069 

Hongkong,  market   590 

Morocco,  market   705 

Chemicals 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1002 

China 

Belting,  imports  in  1930  of  leather  ..  776 

Business  conditions  40,  303, 588, 660 

Tables,  censorship  of   1047 

Duties,  detailed  rates  of  new  customs.  231 

Duty  drawback  to  cease   307 

Financial  conditions  303,661 

Flour,  imports  of  662,775 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   773 

Herring,  imports  in  1930  of  salt..  ..  775 

Insurance,  openings  for   302 

Leather,  imports  of  -  ..776,849 

market  in  South  for  shoe   849 

Lumber,  imports  from  Canada  of.  . .  662 

imports  in  1930  of   777 

Manchuria  (North),  business  condi- 
tions in  1930   982 

Oil  burners,  market  for  automatic  . .  42 

Paper,  imports  in  1930    775 

Passport  visas  required   981 

Railway  equipment,  imports  in  1930  .  777 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Shanghai : 

December  11,  1930   42,43 

December  12,  1930..  . .   40 

December  31,  1930   129 

February  7.  1931   303 

March  30.  1931   660 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Bruce  A.  Macdonald, 
Shanghai : 

April  13,  1931   773 

April  25,  1931   904 

May  20,  1931   1047 

Tariff,    consolidated    tax    on  certain 

commodities   1013 

duties  changed   50 

new  customs   129 

Trade  of  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow  1039 

Trade  with  Canada,  1930   773 

Wheat,  imports  of  662,774,904 

production  and  exports  . .  .   904 

Wire,  market  for  electric  welding..  ..  43 
See  also  Hongkong 

Chocolates 

See  Confectionery 

Clothes  Pegs 

Great  Britain,  market   413 

Coal 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  industry  in 

South  Wales   223 

Cobalt  Oxide 

Japan,  imports  in  1929   611 


Page 

Codfish 

Australia,  market   456 

Brazil,  imports  in  1930    792 

Italy,  imports  in  1930   711 

Mexico,  market   973 

See  also  Fish 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

See  Fish  Oils 

Colombia 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  for   122 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   90 

Business  conditions  85, 126,  717 

Cattle,  market  for   89 

Cement,  market  for   124 

Electrical  appliances,  market  for..  ..  122 

Exports  in  1930    717 

Financial  situation   85 

Flour,  duty  on  increased  99,130 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1929    87 

new  duties  on  200,  529 

Foreign  trade   87 

Government  purchases   126 

Harbours,  improvement  of   86 

Hosiery,  market  for   123 

Imports  in  1928:  detailed  87,120 

bacon  and  hams   90 

biscuits   88 

butter   89 

cheese   89 

chocolates   89 

confectionery   88 

fish  (canned)   90 

flour   88 

foodstuffs   87 

fruits  (canned)   90 

gloves  (rubber)   121 

gum   (chewing)   89 

iron  and  steel   123 

jams  and  marmalades   90 

lard   90 

leather   120 

liquors   92 

lumber   125 

malt  (barley)   91 

milk   (condensed  and  evaporated)  S9 

musical  instruments   121 

oatmeal   91 

oats  (rolled)   91 

phonographs   121 

pianos   121 

potatoes   91 

rice   91 

rubber  goods   121 

shoes  (rubber-soled)   121 

tires   (automobile)   121 

vegetables  (canned)   90 

wallpaper   123 

wheat    88 

Imports  in  1930   717 

Iron  and  steel,  market  for  products  123 
Milk   (concentrated),  import  regula- 
tions for   157 

market  for  

Paper,  market  for  and  products..  123 

Radios,  market  for   121 
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Colombia — Con. 

Railway  equipment,  market  for..   ..  125 

Shovels,  market  for   124 

Tariff,  new  law  proposed   86 

Textiles,  market  for   123 

Trade  with  Canada   87 

Wallboard,  market  for   124 

Wheat,   duty  on   increased  99,130 

Wheelbarrows,  market  for   124 

Commercial  Travellers 

Norway,  control  of  foreign  in   45 

Conf  ectionery 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   88 

Great    Britain,    market    for  marsh- 
mallows  in   376 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929    593 

Cooperage  Stock 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

duty  removed  from  casks..  ..  618 

imports  and  market   633 

Cuba,  market  for  barrels  in   979  ' 

Cordage 

Italy,  market   525 

Costa  Rica 

Apples   (fresh),  market  for   567 

Business  conditions  in  1930    430 

Cost  of  Living 

Denmark   602 

Great  Britain   216 

Irish  Free  State,  figures  for  1930..  325 

Japan,  indices  in  1930   719 

Netherlands   296 

Norway,  figures  for  1930   289 

Sweden,  figures  for  1930   523 

Crates 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market 

for  citrus  fruit  in   191 

Cuba,  market  and  duty   979 

Great  Britain,  market  for  egg  in..  113, 149 
Bee  also  Fruit-packing  Supplies. 

Crops 

France,  prospects  in  1931                ..  936 

Great    Britain,    yields    in  Northern 

Ireland  in  1930    329 

Irish  Free  State,  returns  for  1930...  423 

Cuba 

Barrels,  market  for   979 

Beekeepers'  supplies,  market  for..  ..  229 

Consular  invoices,  fee  increased  for..  266 

Crates,  market  for  and  duty  on..   ..  979 

Douglas  fir,  market  for   978 

Fibreboards,  market  for  and  duty  on  979 

Flour,  mixing  regulations  for   99 

Lumber,  market  for   976 

Paper  products,  duties  on  changed..  442 
Potatoes,     import     regulations  for 

table  and  seed  342,394,529 

market  for  seed   716 

new  duties  on  table  and  seed..  ..  342 

second  crop  in  1931   716 
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Cuba — Con. 

Potato   implements,   duties   on  and 

market  for   426 

Railway  equipment,  market  for..   ..  978 
Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
James  Cormack,  Havana: 

January  29,  1931   229 

February  23,  1931   426 

March  9,  1931   442 

March  10,  1931   342 

April  16,  1931   716 

May  23,  1931   976 

Strawboard,  market  for   442 

Tariff  changes   266 

Veneers,  market  for  and  duty  on..  ..  978 

Cyprus 

Box  shooks,  market  for   761 

Business  conditions   780 

Imports  in  1930   760 

Potatoes,  market  for  table  and  seed..  761 

Czechoslovakia 

Automobiles,  duties  on   394 

Flour,  duty  on  increased   48 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930   900 

imports  in  1930    901 

milling  regulations  for  930,985 

supplementary  duty  on  722, 10S1 

Grain,  duty  on  increased   48 

imports  in  1930   899 

supplementary  duties  on  722,1081 

Imports,  licences  required  for   99 

Motor  vehicles,  census  of  in  February 

1930   970 

Tariff  changes  887,985 

Trade  with  Canada  735,898,1033 

Wheat,  milling  regulations  for  930,985 

D 

Dairy  Equipment 

Great  Britain,  market  61,96 

Denmark 

Agriculture  in  1930    603 

Animals,  import  restriction   on  fur- 
bearing    834 

Business  conditions  599,807 

Cost  of  living  in   602 

Financial  conditions  in  1930    600 

Foreign  trade,  January-February  1931  808 

Gas,  domestic  use  of   666 

Grain,  crop  for  1930    70 

Hosiery,  duty  on  silk   392 

market  for  silk   391 

Invoice  requirements   160 

Milk  (concentrated),  duties  on   263 

imports  in  1929   262 

production  and  exports  of   261 

Shipping  industry  in   604 

Stoves,  market  for  and  duty  on  gas. .  666 

Diatomite 

Japan,  imports   612 

See  also  Minerals. 

Dogs 

British  West  Indies,  Tobago,  imports 

restricted   47 

Trinidad,  imports  restricted   47 
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Dominica 

Si  e  British  West  Indies. 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  market   412 

Douglas  Fir 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  in  1930   480 

Jamaica,  imports  and  market   766 

Cuba,  market   978 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930   222 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   800 

See  also  Lumber,  Timber. 

Dowels 

Great  Britain,  market   413 

Drinking  Straws 

Great  Britain,  market   472 

Drugs 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1002 

Germany,  market  for  crude  in   1035 

Dry  Goods 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   998 

Dyestuffs 

Great  Britain,  Import  Regulation  Act 

prolonged   44 

E 

East  Africa 

Sales,  price  consideration  in   333 

Shipping  service  suspended   397 

Egg  Case  Fillers  and  Flats 

Great  Britain,  market  113,149 

Eggs 

Argentina,  import  regulations   888 

Australia,  exports  in  1930   229 

New   South   Wales,    packing  and 

marketing  in   65 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market.. 

35,  219,  327,954 

production  in  Northern  Ireland. .  ..  1013 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1930..  ..  1013 

production  and  exports   1012 

Netherlands,  production   969 

Egypt 

Apples,  market  for  786,886 

Budget  for  1931-32   759 

Catalogues,  prices  and    samples  for 

Cairo  office   169 

Fish,  imports  in  1930.   1021 

market  for   785 

Flour,  duty  on  200,233 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  and  1929..   ..  393 
Government  tenders,  general  condi- 
tions for   313 

Market  for  Canadian  products   785 

Paper,  market  for   787 

Paper  and  board,  Government  tenders 

for   201 

Points  for  exporters   788 

Postage,  route  for  parcels   492 
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Egypt — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

February  11,  1931  313,393 

April  21,  1931  759,760 

April  24,  1931  785,886 

May  11,  1931   934 

May  18,  1931   1021 

May  29,  1931   1020 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   1023 

Shipping  services  to   1025 

Tariff  changes   ..265,346 

Tenders    for    Government  railways 

invited   530 

Trade  notes  on   1020 

Wallboards,  market  for   934 

Wheat,  duty  on  200,233 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Colombia,  market   122 

British  WTest  Indies,  Jamaica,  duties.  933 

imports  and  market   931 

Great  Britain,  market  for  household 

in   413 

Electricity 

Great  Britain,  development  in  Nor- 
thern Ireland   514 

development  in  Scotland   186 

scheme  in  West  of  England   415 

El  Salvador 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   567 

Business  conditions  in  1930   430 

Tariff  changes   529 

Engines 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1000 

Esthonia 

Flour,  duty  on  increased   568 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..  902 
imports  from  Canada  in  1930. .  .  .898, 1033 

Trade  with  Canada   735 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Royal 

Show  at  Sydney,  1931   928 

Great  Britain,  Bakers',  Grocers'  and 

Confectioners'  at  Plymouth   644 

British   Industries  at  Birmingham, 

1931   373 

Building  Trades'  at  Manchester   813 

Canadian  participation  in  106,1018 

Civic  and  Empire  at  Hull   923 

Empire  Marketing  Board  Shop  at 

Birmingham   923 

Grocers'  and  Caterers'  at  Birming- 
ham   254 

Ideal  Homes  at  York   546 


Fairs 

See  Exhibitions  and  Fairs. 
Feedstuff  s 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   731 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   S06 
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Fertilizers 

Australia,  imports  and  market   581 

tariff   582 

France,  market  for  chemical  in..  ..  193 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  market  for 

artificial  in   953 

Norway,  market  for  chemical  in  . .  . .  195 
See  also  Fish  Meal. 

Fibreboards 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   927 

Cuba,  market  and  duty   979 

Great  Britain,  market   508 

See  also  Wallboard 

Fiji 

Tariff  changes   199 

Films 

New  Zealand,  duty  suspended   265 

Finland 

Animals   (fur-bearing),   import  regu- 
lations for   233 

Flour,  duty  increased  on   99 

Grain,  crop  for  1930   70 

Imports,  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..898,1033 

January-March  1931   767 

Shipping,  new  service  from  Montreal  618 

Fish 

Argentina,  duties  73,  199,916 

imports  in  1928    911 

market   910 

Australia,  import  regulations   508 

market  and  duties  401,  452,508 

Belgium,    labelling    regulations  for 

canned  in   568 

British  Malaya,  imports  and  market..  1015 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  in  1930   480 

Jamaica,  duties  1073,1075 

imports  and  market   1071 

Colombia,  imports  of  canned  in  1928  .  90 

Egypt,  duties   1024 

imports  in  1930   1021 

market   785 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

new  duties   346 

Germany,  duties   746 

imports  and  market  694,1034 

imports  of  and  market  for  Canadian  736 
production  and  exports  694,697 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in..  547 
market  for  smoked  and  cured  in..  691 

Italy,  imports  of  canned  in  1930..  ..  711 
marking  regulations  for  canned  in..  608 

Mexico,  duties  973,  974, 975 

market   971 

Morocco,  market  for  canned  in   706 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930  750,752 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duties  948,952,953 

imports  in  1929   947 

market   946 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  canned  from 

Canada  in  1930   628 

Norway,   production   of  canned  and 

salted  in  1930   390 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

West  Africa,  market   284 

30874—2 
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Fish  Meal 

Australia,  market  581,997 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

and  duty   1075 

Germany,  imports  and  market  .  .153, 519, 699 

743, 1035 

Great  Britain,  market  585,692 

Netherlands,  duty   845 

imports  and  market  751,841 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  953 
Norway,  production  in  1930   391 

Fish  Oils 

Australia,  duty   580 

imports  and  market   579 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  duty..  1075 

market  '   1075 

Germany,  market   745 

Great  Britain,  market  584,692 

Mexico,  market   976 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market  .  .752, 847 
Norway,  production  of  cod  liver  oil 

in  1930   391 

Flour 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Acqui- 
sition Act   766 

Austria,  exports  from  Canada  in  1930  902 

Brazil,  imports  in  1930   792 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  imports 

in  1929   119 

Barbados,  market . .   822 

British  Guiana,  market   822 

Leeward  Islands,  market   822 

Trinidad,  market   822 

Windward  Islands,  market   822 

China,  imports  662,775 

Colombia,  duty  increased  99,130 

imports  in  1928   88 

Cuba,  mixing  regulations   99 

Czechoslovakia,  duty  increased   48 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930..   ..  900 

imports  in  1930   901 

milling  regulations  in  930,985 

supplementary  dutv  722,1081 

Egypt,  duty  changed  200,233 

Esthonia,  duty  increased   568 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930  to..  902 

Finland,  duty  increased   99 

France,  duty  on  rye  increased   888 

Germany,  duty  changed   1081 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..  899 
imports  from  Canada  in  1930..   ..  734 

imports  in  1930   900 

Great  Britain,  imports  252,689 

imports  into  Liverpool  in  1930..  ..  184 

market  in  Scotland.  .  326,956 

Greece,  import  regulations  72,778 

Hongkong,  market  ••  ••  589 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  produc- 
tion  421 

Japan,  imports  in  1930   721 

production  in  1930   722 

Morocco,  market   705 

Netherlands,  compulsorv  mixing  in..  48 

duty   435 

imports  and  market  361,431.848 

mixing  regulations  in  362,488,849 
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Flour — Con. 

Poland  and  Danzig,  duty  increased..  673 

e  xports  from  Canada  in  1930  to. .  902 
South  Africa,  imports  restricted.  .16,  441, 832 

Sweden,  duty   199 

imports   489 

milling  regulations  489, 985 

Switzerland,  market   703 

Turkey,  imports  in  1930   98 

Venezuela,  duty   592 

imports  in  1929   592 

Yugoslavia,  duty  changed  393,443 

Foodstuffs 

Colombia,  duties  changed  200,529 

imports  in  1929   87 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   730 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Liverpool 

in  1930-31   918 

market   176 

sales  of  sample  in   870 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   260 

Italy,  imports  in  1930   664 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   592 

Footwear 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   960 

imports  of  rubber  in  1929-30   959 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  in  1930   481 

Jamaica,  imports  of  and  market  for 

rubber-soled  in   825 

Colombia,  imports  of  rubber-soled  in 

1928                                     ..  121 

Germany,  imports  off  rubber  in  1930.733,796 
Great  Britain,  proposed  marking  of 

rubber   929 

Japan,    production    and    exports  of 

rubber-soled   1057 

Netherlands,    imports   of   rubber  in 

1930   803 

Norway,  market  for  rubber  in..    ..  437 

Switzerland,  production  in  1930..  ..  879 
See  also  Rubber  Goods 

Foxes  (Silver) 

Norway,  industry  in  69,99,290,1025 

See  also  Animals  (Fur-bearing) 

France 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   483 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1930   598 

Bees,  sanitary  certificate  required  for 

and  wax   161 

Business  conditions   560 

Certificate  of  origin  required  for  cer- 
tain imports.   161 

Crop  prospects  in  1931   936 

Exports  562,935 

Fertilizers,  market  for  chemical  . .  . .  193 
Fish,  imports  in  1929  of  chilled  and 

frozen   598 

new  duties  on   346 

Flour,  duty  increased  on  rye   888 

Fruit  crop  in  1930   482 

Honey,   sanitary    certificate  required 

for   161 

Imports  562,935 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930   595 
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France — Con 

Lobster,  imports  in  1929  of  canned . .  598 

Machinery,  imports  in  1930   598 

Metals,  imports  in  1930..   598 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
cule  Barre.  Paris: 

January  12,  1931   128 

March  17,  1931  560,561,595 

April  10,  1931   703 

May  12,  1931   935 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  Belanger,  Paris: 

January  29,  1931    193 

February  26,  1931   482 

Rye,  duty  increased  on   888 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  in  1930..  598 

Trade  in  1930    561 

with  Canada   595 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930   597 

market  for  _   128 

mixing  percentage  for  increased  . .  1080 

mixing  regulations  for  568,618,673 

Woodpulp,  imports  in  1930    598 

Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups 

British  Malaya,  market   317 

Netherlands  Bast  Indies,  market  and 

duties   319 

Siam,  market  and  duties   319 

Fruit-Packing  Supplies 

British    West    Indies,    imports  and 

market  .   633 

Jamaica,  market  for  bulge-sticks  for 

citrus  crates   153 

Nevis,  duties  abolished   18 

St.  Kitts,  duties  abolished   18 

Trinidad,  market   191 

Cuba,  market  and  duty   979 

Cyprus,  market   761 

Fruits  (Canned  and  Preserved) 

Australia,  record  pack  for  1930   229 

Belgium,  market  regulations   723 

British  Malaya,  market   315 

British    W'est    Indies,    imports  and 

market   1014 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    90 

Germany,  market   1034 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  . .  327 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  315 

Siam,  market   315 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

Fruits  (Dried) 

British  Malaya,  market   318 

Netherlands  Bast  Indies,  market..  ..  318 

Siam,  market   31S 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

Argentina,  duties  73.199 

import  regulations   6<3 

Australia,  exports   929 

New  South    Wales,    production  of 

citrus  in   512 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  pro- 
posed packing  plant  for  citrus 

in. .   JJJ 

France,  crop  in  1930   •  4S2 
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Fruits  (Fresh) — Con. 

Germany,  market   1033 

United  States,  market  for  blueberries.  556 
Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

Fur-Bearing  Animals 

See  Animals  (Fur-bearing) 
Furniture 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   958 

Furs 

Australia,  imports   998 

Germany,  imports    from    Canada  in 

1930   ..  ..  ..  ..  1035 

Soviet  Russia,  competition  with  Leip- 
zig  265 

G 

Gambia 

Trade  in  1929   50 

Gas 

Denmark,  domestic  use  in   666 

Norway,  domestic  use  in   665 

Sweden,  domestic  use  in   665 

Germany 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, imports  in  1930    733,1037 

Animals  (fur-bearing),  market  for  and 

breeding  of  38,1036 

Aviation,  progress  in  1930    880 

Business  conditions  in  1930    353,700 

Cartels  in   449 

Cheese,  market  for   1034 

Drugs,  market  for  crude   1035 

Feedstuff s,  imports  in  1930    731 

Financial  conditions  in  1930    357,700 

Fish,  duty  on   746 

imports  from  Canada  of   736 

imports  of  696,1034 

market  for  694,736 

production  and  exports  of   694 

Fish  meal,  imports  of  and  market  for. 

153,  519, 699,  743, 1035 

Fish  oil,  market  for   745 

Flour,  duty  changed  on   1081 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930  . .  . .  899 
imports  from  Canada  in  1930  . .  . .  734 

imports  in  1930    900 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1930   730 

Footwear,  imports  in  1930  of  rubber. 733,  796 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  359,701 

Fruits,  market  for  canned   1034 

market  for  dried   1033 

market  for  fresh   1033 

Furs,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  1035 
Grain,  exports  from  Canada  in  1930.734,898 
imports  from  Canada  in  1930  . .  . .  734 

imports  in  1930   899 

Honey,  imports  in  1930  and  duty  on. .  1034 
Horse  hair,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1930   1035 

Imports  in  1930   730 

from  Canada   733 

Lobsters,  market    for    and    duty  on 

canned   741 

Lumber,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930  1036 
Metals,  imports  in  1930   1036 

3087*-2 
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Germany — Con. 

Minerals,  imports  in  1930   1036 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1930..  ..  732 

Nutria,  breeding  of   797 

Packing-house  products,  market  for..  1034 

Pulp,  market  for  sulphite   285 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Hamburg: 

December  19,  1930   48 

January  20,  1931   153 

January  22,  1931   191 

February  12,  1931   285 

February  14,  1931   353 

March  6,  1931   449 

March  17,  1931   518 

March  18,  1931   519 

April  2,  1931  694,736 

April  7,  1931   599 

April  8,  1931   673 

April  18,  1931   730 

April  28,  1931   796 

May  6,  1931   832 

May  7,  1931   797 

May  12,  1931  898, 1033 

May  16,  1931   970 

May  18,  1931   903 

May  22,  1931   985 

June  12,  1931   1081 

June  13,  1931   1081 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg: 

March  5,  1931   437 

April  18,  1931   700 

April  23,  1931   702 

May  6,  1931.  .   880 

Rubber  goods,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1930   1038 

Rye,  duty  increased  on   441 

Salmon,  market  for  _  ..738,740,741 

Seeds,  imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  1035 
Senega  root,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1930   1035 

Shell,  market  for  crushed   744 

Shipping  services  to   745 

Tariff  changes  778,832, 1081 

Tires  and  tubes,  imports  in  1930..  ..  732 

Trade  with  Soviet  Russia   702 

Wallboards,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1930   1036 

Washing  machines,   market  for  and 

duty  on  electric   437 

Wheat,    compulsory    milling    of  do- 
mestic   265 

decline  in  stocks  of   518 

duty  on   599 

duty  regulated  on  833, 10S1 

market  for   599 

milling  regulations  for   599 

production  and  requirements. .    . .  191 
Woodpulp,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1930   1036 

Gloves 

Colombia,  imports  of  rubber  in  1928  121 
Great  Britain,  market  for  driving  and 

workmen's  in   863 

Glue 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  1006 
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Cold 

Australia,    government   assistance  to 

industiy  in   26 

Si  e  aho  Minerals 
Grain 

Czechoslovakia,  duty  increased..    ..  48 

imports  in  1930   899 

supplementary  duties  722, 1081 

Denmark,  crop  for  1930    70 

Finland,  crop  for  1930   70 

Germany,   exports   from   Canada  in 

1930  734,  89S 

imports  in  1930   899 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930..    ..  250 

Netherlands,  imports  and  market...  361 

Norway,  crop  in  1930   38 

Poland,  duty  increased..   673 

Yugoslavia,  duties   443 

duties  changed   393 

Graphite 

Japan,  imports  in  1929..  ..   612 

See  also  Minerals 
Great  Britain 

Agricultural   conditions  in  Northern 

Ireland  424, 1012 

Apparel,  market  for  leather   864 

Apples,  cider  tests  for   1005 

Asbestos,  market  for  powdered  and 

waste   36 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  of .  .217, 283,  545 

market  for   ..  1003 

Bakers'  Grocers',  and  Confectioners' 

Exhibition  at  Plymouth   644 

Barley,  imports  in  1930   252 

Beekeepers'  supplies,  market  for..  ..  60 

Birch,  imports  in  1930   222 

imports  of  decrease  508,1065 

market  in  Scotland  for   1007 

Birch  squares,  market  for   413 

British  Industries  Fair   at  Birming- 
ham, 1931   373 

Broom  handles,  market  for   413 

Brooms,  market  for   9 

Brushes,  market  for  paint   8 

Building  material,  market  in  Scotland 

for   329 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester  813 

Business  conditions..    ..92,  146,  180, 
212,  223,  277,  330,  375,  469,  543, 

549,  688,  763,  868,  1003 

Butter,  imports  in  1930   283 

market  for   865 

market  in  Scotland  for   326 

marking  of  proposed   1077 

Cartons,  market  for  egg   149 

Cattle,  Bristol  Channel  trade  possi- 
bilities for   1062 

imports  from  Canada  of   148 

market  for  177,642 

market  in  Scotland  for   188 

prices  in  Scotland  for  Canadian.  .586, 645 

Chairs,  market  for   689 

Cheese,  imports  in  1930  218,283,1069 

market  in  Liverpool  for   919 

market  in  Scotland  for  327,1069 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Civic  and  Empire  Exhibition  at  Hull  923 

Clothes  pegs,  market  for   413 

Coal,  condition  of  South  Wales  in- 
dustry  223 

Co-operative     movement  develop- 
ment of   419 

Cost  of  living  in   216 

Crates,  market  for  egg  113,149 

Crops,  yield  in  Northern  Ireland  in 

1930   329 

Dairy  equipment,  market  for  61,96 

Doors,  market  for   412 

Douglas  fir,  imports  in  1930   222 

Dowels,  market  for   413 

Drinking  straws,  market  for   472 

Dyestuffs    (Import   Regulation)  Act 

prolonged   44 

Egg  case  fillers  and  flats,  market  for 

and  cantons  1 13, 149 

Eggs,  imports  of  219,954 

market  for..   35,327 

production   in   Northern   Ireland..  1013 
Electrical    appliances,     market  for 

household   413 

Electricity,    development    in  North- 
ern Ireland   514 

development  in  Scotland   186 

scheme  in  West  of  England..    ..  415 
Empire   Marketing   Board   Shop  at 

Birmingham   923 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs,  Canadian  par- 
ticipation in  106, 1018 

Exports  from  Bristol  to  Canada . .  . .  284 

Fibreboard,  market  for   508 

Financial  conditions   144 

Fish,  market  for  canned   547 

market  for  smoked  and  cured..  ..  691 

Fish  meal,  market  for   692 

Fish  oil,  market  for. .  . .  .584,  692 

Flour,    imports    into    Liverpool  in 

1930   184 

imports  of  252,689 

market  in  Scotland  for  326.956 

Foodstuffs,  imports  into  Liverpool  in 

1930-31   918 

market  for   176 

sales  of  sample   870 

Fruits  (canned),  market  in  Scotland 

for   327 

Gloves,  market  for  driving  and  work- 
men's  863 

Glue,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  . .  1006 

Grain,  imports  in  1930   . .   ..  250 

Grocers'  and  Caterers'  Exhibition  at 

Birmingham   254 

Hay,  Glasgow  port  charges  on  im- 
ported  473 

market  for  6,  1066, 1067 

trade  of  North  of  England  in  1930.  97 

Honey,  market  for  33.921 

Hops,  duties  on   282 

market  for   281 

Horse  hair,  market  for   864 

Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  at  York..  ..  546 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930   175 

Imports  in  1929  and  1930:  detailed..  178 
Imports  in  1930    283 
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Laths,  market  for  wood   690 

Leather,  market  for  sole   809 

Lobster,  market  for  tinned   548 

Machinery,  market  for  dairy   507 

Maize,  imports  in  1930   252 

Maple  strips,  market  for   417 

Marshmallows,  market  for   376 

Merchandise  Marks  Act:  new  orders 

344,491,530 

recommendations   157,  393 

490,  530,  615,  903,  929, 1077 

Mica,  market  for   470 

market  for  powdered   64 

Milk  (concentrated),  imports  of  and 

market  for  183,474 

prices  in  Glasgow  for  powdered..  ..  918 

Oatmeal,  market  for   9 

market  in  Scotland  for   956 

Oats,  imports  in  1930   253 

market  for  rolled   9 

Paper,  duty  changed  on  wrapping . .  672 

Petrol,  duty  increased  on   672 

Poultry,  imports  in  1930   280 

market  in  Scotland  for  dressed..  ..  327 
Refrigerators    (electric),    market  in 

Scotland  for   917 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol: 

December  12,  1930   5 

December  15,  1930  6,8,34 

December  23,  1930   33 

December  29,  1930   60 

December  30,  1930   61 

January    6,  1931   92 

January   8,  1931   113 

January  27,  1931   212 

January  29,  1931   223 

February    6,  1931   250 

February  11,  1931   284 

February  12,  1931   281 

February  13,  1931   283 

February  17,  1931   330 

February  26,  1931   415 

March   3,  1931   373 

March  12,  1931  ,   538 

March  17,  1931   470 

March  20,  1931   508 

March  27,  1931   543 

March  30,  1931   545 

April  23,  1931   763 

April  24,  1931   692 

May   7,  1931   863 

May   8,  1931   864 

May  22,  1931   1005 

May  28,  1931   954 

June  2,  1931   1065 

June  3,  1931.  .  1009,1062 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Bristol: 

May  28,  1931   1003 

June  8,  1931   1064 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Gor- 
don B.  Johnson,  Glasgow: 

February  14,  1931  277,325 

March   4,  1931   424 

March   5,  1931   411 

March  11,  1931   474 

March  16,  1931   473 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Gor- 
don B.  Johnson,  Glasgow : — Con. 


April  1,  1931   549 

April  9,  1931   645 

May  12,  1931   917 

May  22,  1931   956 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

January  27,  1931   186 

January  28,  1931   188 

March   6,  1931   413 

March  10,  1931   505 

March  14,  1931   507 

June  1,  1931   1007 

June  4,  1931   1069 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harry 
A.  Scott,  Liverpool: 

December  11,  1930   9 

December  19,  1930   35 

January   8,  1931   97 

January  19,  1931   180 

January  22,  1931   148 

January  26,  1931   184 

January  28,  1931   220 

January  30,  1931   217 

February  11,  1931  279,280 

February  18,  1931   376 

February  24,  1931   332 

March   5,  1931   375 

March    6,  1931   417 

March  11,  1931   472 

April  14,  1931   642 

April  20,  1931   690 

April  22,  1931   761 

April  24,  1931   918 

April  29,  1931   809 

May   8,  1931   868 

May  14,  1931   865 

May  20,  1931   919 

May  28,  1931   1006 

June    3,  1931   1003 

June    9,  1931   1066 

June  11,  1931   1068 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  Liver- 
pool: 

December  17,  1930   36,64 

December  19,  1930   63 

January    3,  1931   94,96 

January  13,  1931   149 

January  22,  1931   183 

February    6,  1931   254 

February  18,  1931   418 

March  19,  1931   547 

March  21,  1931   584 

March  31,  1931   691 

April   2,  1931   643 

April  22,  1931   811 

April  28,  1931   813 

May  14,  1931    921 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London: 

January  20,  1931  138, 173 

March*  17,  1931   469 

April  21,  1931   688 

April  23,  1931   689 

Juno  11,  1931   1077 

June  15,  1931   1067 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duel os,  London: 

February  17,  1931   273 

February  19,  1931   344 

Reports  of  G.  H.  Ward,  Acting  Chief 
Commercial  Division,  Exhibi- 
tion Commission,  London: 

February  9,  1931   254 

March  30,  1931   546 

May  13,  1931   923 

Salmon,  market  for  Canadian  chilled.  643 

market  for  canned  328,  547,1064 

Sanitary  ware,  market  for   811 

Sausage  casings,  market  for   761 

Seed,  market  for  alfalfa   5 

market  for  hay   63 

Shell,  market  for  crushed   279 

Shipbuilding,  conditions  in  industry. 

"  277,  869 

Shipping,  conditions  in  1929    227 

conditions  in  1930  332,868 

Skates,  market  for  ice   254 

Spruce,  imports  in  1930  221,222 

Stoves,  market  for  electric   414 

Straw,  market  conditions  for   7 

Sugar  beets,  crop  in  1930.   94 

Tallow,  market  for   1068 

Timber,  imports  from  Russia  of..  220 

imports  in  1930   283 

increased  use  of  Canadian   469 

market  in  Scotland  for   328 

Tobacco,  imports  of  and  market  for 

unmanufactured   538 

Trade,  overseas  in  1930   173 

review  of  in  1930..  ..138,173,212,273,321 

revival  of  with  Russia  in  1930..  ..  139 

South  Wales  with  Canada  in  1930  1009 

Unemployment   141 

Wash   boilers    (electric),   market  in 

Scotland  for   917 

Washing  machines,  market  in  Scot- 
land for..  ..'   917 

Weatherstrip,  market  for   762 

Wheat,   decision    of   Canadian  Pool 

well  received   34 

imports  251,689 

market  conditions  in  1930   251 

•market  in  Scotland  for   325 

Woodenware,  imports  of  and  market 

for   411 

Greece 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  for   71 

Agricultural    products,    imports  and 

exports  of . .   71 

Agriculture,  industry  and  production.  70 
Animal  products,  imports  and  exports 

of   71 

Banks  in   759 

Business  conditions  in  1930   526 

Exports  in  1930   605 

to  Canada   667 

Financial  conditions  in  1930   526 

Flour,  import  regulations  for  72,778 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930   667 

Imports  in  1930   605 

detailed..   668 

Invoice  requirements   1080 
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Greece — Con. 

Points  for  exporters  to   755 

Population  and  industries   755 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Henri  Turcot,  Athens: 

December  18,  1930   70 

December  30,  1930   98 

February  5,  1931   299 

March    5,  1931  605,667 

March  11.  1931   526 

March  16,  1931   527 

April  17,  1931   755 

Wheat,  import  regulations  for..  ..  778 
Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 
Guatemala 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   567 

Business  conditions  in  1930   429 

Gum 

Colombia,  imports  of  chewing  in  1928  89 
See  also  Confectionery 

H 

Haiti 

Business  conditions   656 

Financial  conditions   653 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   654 

Geography  of . .   652 

Imports  in  1930   656 

Shipping  services  to   655 

Tariff  agreements  with   655 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Hardware 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1001 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   258 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  charges  on  Canadian 

imports  into  Glasgow   473 

market  6. 1066, 1067 

trade  of  North  of  England  in  1930. .  97 

Herrings 

Australia,  market  for  canned  in..  ..  452 

China,  imports  in  1930   775 

See  also  Fish 

Hides  and  Skins 

Japan,  market   829 

Honduras 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   567 

Business  conditions  in  1930   430 

Honey 

France,  sanitary  certificate  required. .  161 
Germany,  imports  in  1930  and  dutv  1034 

Great  Britain,  market  33.921 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930    750 

Hongkong 

Address    of    Trade  Commissioners 

office..   645 

Business  conditions  554,587 

Cheese,  market  for   590 
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Hongkong—  C  on. 

Exports  in  1930.   550 

Financial  conditions  555, 587 

Flour,  market  for   589 

Imports   589 

Imports  in  1930   551 

from  Canada   553 

Leather,  imports  of  and  market  for 

shoe  590,849 

Liquor,  new  duties  on   528 

Map  of  and  South  China   1041 

Market  for  Canadian  products..  ..  645 
Motor    vehicles,    use    of  Canadian 

favoured   162 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong: 

February  19,  1931   528 

March    1,  1931   551 

March  10,  1931   587 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  J.  Riddiford,  Hong- 
kong : 

April  17,  1931   849 

May  20,  1931   1039 

Tobacco,  new  duties  on   528 

Hops 

Great  Britain,  duties   282 

market   281 

Horse  Hair 

Germany,   imports  from  Canada  in 

1930   1035 

Great  Britain,  market   864 

Hosiery 

British  Malaya,  market  638,641 

Colombia,  market   123 

Denmark,  duty  on  silk   392 

market  for  silk   391 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market  and 

duty  638,641,642 

See  also  Textiles 

Houses  (Ready-Made) 

Morocco,  market   707 

I 

India 

Advertising  in   648 

Burma,  kerosene,  imports  in  1929. .  ..  152 

petroleum,  production  of   151 

Business  conditions  497,877 

Duties  increased   345 

Exports,  1929-30   256 

1930   499 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1929-30   260 

Foreign  trade,  April-October,  1930..  37 

1930   827 

1930-31   961 

Foreign  trade  of  Bombay   67 

Hardware,  imports  in  1929-30   258 

Imports,  1929-30   256 

1930   499 

1930-31   962 

from  Canada  in  1930-31   962 

Kerosene,  imports  152, 258 

Lamps  and  parts  (metal),  imports  in 

1929-30   258 
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Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1929-30  . .  257 

Newspapers,  imports  of  old  in  1929-30  259 
Oil,  imports  of  fuel  and  lubricating.  152, 259 
Paper,  imports  of  and  manufactures 

in  1929-30    259,260 

Parcels,  route  for   793 

Pasteboard,  imports  in  1929-30   259 

Petroleum,  production  of   151 

Points  for  exporters  to  11,646 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta: 

December    1,  1930  11,67 

December   6,  1930   37 

December  29,  1930   151 

January  22,  1931   256 

March   5,  1931  476,497 

March  12,  1931  550,646 

March  26,  1931,   649 

April  16,  1931   827 

April  24,  1931   877 

April  25,  1931   878 

May  6,  1931   961 

Rubber  goods,  imports  in   1929-30..  258 

Shipping  services  to   646 

Silver,  policy  in  relation  to*   550 

Sugar,  production  of   649 

Tires,  imports  in  1929-30    258 

Trade,  1929-30   256 

January,  1931   476 

Tubes,  imports  of  pneumatic  motor 

in  1929-30   258 

Wheat,  forecast  ctf  crop  for  1930-31..  878 

Insurance 

China,  openings  in   302 

Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain 
Irish  Free  State 

Agricultural  conditions  in   1012 

Banking  in  1930   324 

Budget  for  1931-32   887,930 

Business  conditions   321 

Butter,  dutv  on  reduced   198 

Cost  of  living  in  1930    325 

Crops,  returns  for  1930   423 

Customs  forms  requirements   441 

Dutv  changes   887 

Eggs,  imports  in  1930.   1013 

production  and  exports  of   1012 

Estimates  for  1931-32    515 

Exports  in  1930    379 

Financial  conditions   324 

Flour,  imports  and  production  of.  ..  421 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   377 

Imports  in  1930    378 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  on   232 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  Dublin: 

February  18,  1931  321,377 

February  19,  1931   329 

February  28,  1931   423 

March    6,  1931   420 

March  19.  1931   514 

May   9,  1931   930 

May  21,  1931   1012 

May  30,  1931   1012 
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Irish  Free  State — Con. 
Tariff   Commission,   appointment  of 

new   13 

TaritYs.  applications  for   722 

Tobacco,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  541 

Wheat,  production  and  imports  of..  422 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   123 

market   123 

Italy 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1930   710 

market  for   710 

Barley,  duty  changed  on  seed   778 

Business  conditions   154 

Butter,  market  for  and  duty  on..  ..  392 

Codfish,  imports  in  1930   711 

Cordage,  market  for   525 

Duty  exemptions  for  industries..    ..  234 

Exports  m  1930  663,664 

Fish  (canned),  imports  in  1930   711 

marking  regulations  for   609 

Food  products,  imports  in  19301..   ..  664 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   662 

Imports  in  1930    663,664 

from  Canada  ..663,709 

Lobster  (canned),  marking  regulations 

for   490 

Metals,  imports  in  1930   712 

Motor  vehicles,  market  for   710 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

January    5,  1931..   128 

January  17,  1931   154 

February  17,  1931   392 

February  27,  1931   439 

March    7,  1931   490 

March  18,  1931   525 

March  31,  1931   662,  709 

April  18,  1931   882 

May  23,  1931   963 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McB'urney,  Milan: 

May  5,  1931   878 

Separators,  market  for  wooden..    ..  439 

Trade  with  Canada,  1930   154 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930    710 

market  for   128,525 

milling  regulations  for   1080 

Woodpulp,  imports  in  1930   712 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades 

British  Malaya,  market   317 

British  West  Indies,  imports  in  1928..  1014 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    90 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  317 

Siam,  market   317 

Japan 

Aluminium,  imports  of  and  duty  on..  609 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1929    610 

Business  conditions   980 
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Cadmium,  imports  of  and  duty  on..  610 

Cobalt  oxide,  imports  in  1929   611 

Cost  of  living  in  1930   719 

Diatomite,  imports  of   612 

Financial  conditions  718.981 

Firms,  financial  position  of   1019 

Flour,  imports  in  1930   721 

production  in  1930   722 

Footwear,  production  and  exports  of 

rubber-soled   1057 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  717,981,1048 

Graphite,  imports  in  1929   612 

Hides  and  skins,  market  for   829 

Imports  in  1930   719 

Knitted  goods,  industry  in  1930..  ..  483 

Lead,  imports  of  and  duty  on   612 

Lumber,  duty  on  changed  490.618 

Mica,  imports  of   613 

Minerals,  market  for   609 

production  of   609 

Nickel,  imports  in  1930    613 

Petroleum,  imports  in  1930   614 

Platinum,  imports  in  1930   614 

Reports    of    Commercial  Secretary 
J.  A.  Langley,  Tokyo: 

March  6,  1931..   490 

April  1,  1931   717 

April  2,  1931   720 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  Keith  Doull,  Tokyo: 

May  27,  1931                               ..  1019 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Richard  Grew,  Kobe : 

March  6,  1931   483 

May  19,  1931   1048 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe: 

January  30,  1931   304 

February  2,  1931   440 

March  4,  1931   609 

April  23,  1931   829 

May  12,  1931   980 

May  25,  1931   1057 

May  26,  1931   1057 

Silk:  (artificial),  duty  on  changed.  .490. 618 

Tin,  imports  of  and  duty  on   615 

Trade  of  port  of  Kobe  in  1930..   ..  304 

Trade  of  port  of  Osaka  440.1057 

Trade  with  Canada,  January-March 

1931   1056 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930   720 

production  in  1930   722 

Zinc,  imports  of  and  duty  on..    ..  615 


K 

Kenya 

Agriculture,  progress  of   131 

Kerosene 

India,  imports  152.  258 

imports  into  Burma  in  1929..    ..  152 
See  also  Oils 

Knitted  Goods 

Japan,  industry  in  1930   4S3 
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Lamps 

India,  imports  of  metal  and  parts  in 

1929-30   258 

Lard 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   90 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

Lard  Substitutes 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  duties 

increased  47, 1080 

Laths 


Great  Britain,  market  for  wood  in..  690 
Latvia 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..898,1033 


Trade  with  Canada   735 

Lead 

Japan,  imports  and  duty   612 

See  also  Minerals 

Leather 

China,  imports  in  1930   776 

imports  of  and  market  for  shoe  in 

South   849 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928..  ......  120 

Great  Britain,  market  for  sole  in. .  . .  809 

Hongkong,  imports  of  and  market  for 

shoe  in   849 

market   590 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   804 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1929   2 

market   1 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929  and  dut}'  657 

Leather  Goods 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   804 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929  and  duty  657 

Leather  Substitutes 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1929   2 

Leeward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

Liquors 

Belgium,  tax  increased   73 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  imports 

in  1929   119 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   92 

Hongkong,  duties   528 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929  and  duty.  657 

Lithuania 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  for   367 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..898;1033 

Tractors,  imports  of   367 

Trade  with  Canada   735 

Live  Stock 

Greece,  exports   71 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   749 

See  also  Cattle. 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Australia,  market   454 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Germany,  market  and  duty   741 

Great  Britain,  market   548 

Italy,  marking  regulations   490 

See  also  Fish. 
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Locomotives 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1000 

Lumber 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  in  1930   480 

Jamaica,  imports  and  market..    ..  766 

China,  imports  from  Canada   662 

imports  in  1930   777 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   125 

Cuba,  duties   980 

market   976 

Germany,  imports  from    Canada  in 

1930   1036 

Great  Britain,  market  for    birch  in 

Scotland   1007 

Japan,  duty  changed  490,618 

Morocco,  market   707 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   800 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   658 

See  also  Timber. 

M 

Machinery 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1001 

Belgium,  market  for  fruit-preserving 

and  tin-smithing  in   297 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1930. .   . .  1018 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Great  Britain,  market  for  dairy  in . .  96,  507 

market  for  ice-cream  in   97 

Venezuela,  market  for  road  in . .    . .  658 

Maize 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930   252 

South  Africa,  crop  in   160 

See  also  Grain. 

Malt 

Colombia,  imports  of  barley  in  1928..  91 

Mexico,  duty  increased   72 

Venezuela,  market  for  and  duty  on 

barley   657 

Malta 

Trade  in  1930   878 

Maple  Strips 

Great  Britain,  market   417 

Maple  Sugar 

United  States,  duty  reduced   199 

Maple  Syrup 

United  States,  duty  reduced   199 

Maps 

Hongkong  and  South  China   1041 

Marshmallows 

Great  Britain,  market   376 

See  also  Confectionery. 

Marmalades 

See  Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalades. 

Meats 

Australia,  exports   928 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

imports  in  1930   479 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   750 

Switzerland,  import    regulations..    ..  722 
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Metal  Manufactures 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1001 

Metals 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   1036 

Italy,  imports  in  1930   712 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   805 

Mexico 

Agriculture  conditions  in  1930   387 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for  and  duty 

on   567 

Business  conditions  385,993 

Codfish,  market  for   973 

Financial  conditions   388 

Fish,  duties  on  973,974,975 

market  for   971 

Fish  oil,  market  for   976 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   389 

Instructions  for  shippers  to   1076 

Malt,  duty  increased  on   72 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   105 

Reports   of  Trade   Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

March  5,  1931  385,429 

April  7,  1931   567 

May  28,  1931   971 

June  1,  1931   993 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   974 

Sardines,  market  for   975 

Shipping  services  to   976 

Tariff  changes  233,529,984 

Wheat,  import  prohibition  on   568 

Mica 

Great  Britain,  market   470 

market  for  powdered  in   64 

Japan,  imports   613 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

British  Malaya,  import  regulations  . .  771 

imports  and  market   768 

Colombia,  import  regulations   157 

imports  in  1928   89 

market   156 

Denmark,  duties   263 

imports  in  1929   262 

production  and  exports   261 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  474 

market  in  North  of  England   183 

prices  lor  powdered  in  Glasgow..  918 

Morocco,  market   707 

Netherlands  East  Indies,    duty  and 

import  regulations   771 

imports  and  market   768 

Norway,  duties. .  .   263 

imports  and  exports   261 

Panama,  duty  and  market               ..  155 

Sweden,  duties   263 

imports  in  1929   263 

Venezuela,  duty  on  powdered  in.   . .  593 

imports  in  1929   593 

market   156 

Minerals 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  decrease 

in  production   765 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   1036 
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Minerals — Con. 

Japan,  market   609 

production   609 

Netherlands,  imports  of  and  products 

in  1930    805 

Money  Orders 

Canada,  tax  in   1076 

Morocco 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  for   708 

Apparel,  market  for   707 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   706 

Business  conditions   703 

Cement,  market  for   707 

Cheese,  market  for   705 

Exports  in  1930   709 

Fish,  market  for  canned   706 

Fkur,  market  for   705 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   703 

Houses,  market  for  ready-made..   ..  707 

Imports  in  1930    705 

Lumber,  market  for   707 

Milk  (condensed),  market  for   706 

Motor  vehicles,  market  for   708 

Paper,  market  for   70S 

Salmon  (canned),  market  for   706* 

Tariff  in   70S 

Wheat,  market  for   705 

Motor  Cycles 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   805 

Motor  Spirits 

British  West  Indies,  Grenada,  duty  in- 
creased 48,306 

Trinidad,  duty  raised   47 

Motor  Vehicle  Accessories 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   805 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    923 

New  South  Wales,  number  in..   ..  462 
Czechoslovakia,  census  in  February, 

1930   970 

duties   394 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   732 

Hongkong,  favoured  use  of  Canadian 

in   162 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   257 

Irish  Free  State,  duties   232 

Italy,  market   710 

Morocco,  market   70S 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930    S04 

New  Zealand,  imports   1059 

Switzerland,  number  in   S07 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   658 

Musical  Instruments 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    95S 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    121 

Venezuela,  imports  and  market..   ..  660 

Muskrats 

Netherlands,  imports  iirchibited. .  ..  306 
See  also  Animals  (Fur-bearing) 
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Netherlands 

Animals   (fur-bearing),  imports  from 

Canada  of   749 

Aviation,  development  in  1930  . .    . .  245 

Business  conditions  241,747 

Chain  store  products,  market  for..  ..  297 

Cost  o'f  living  in   296 

Eggs,  production  of   969 

Experts  to  Canada   464 

Financial  conditions  291,  748 

Fish  meal,  duty  on   845 

market  for   842 

Fish  oil,  market  for  pilchard   847 

Flour,  compulsory  mixing  of   48 

duty  on   435 

imports  from   January   to  March, 

1931   848 

imports  of  and  market  for  361,431 

mixing  regulations  for  362,488,849 

Foreign  trade,  January-March  1931 . .  749 

Grain,  imports  of  and  market  for..  361 

Imports  from  Canada   463 

Imports  in  1930:  detailed  749,800 

agricultural  implements   805 

apples  (dried)   753 

apples  (fresh)   752 

cattle   749 

Douglas  fir   800 

feedstufTs   806 

fish  750,752 

fish  meal   751 

fish  oil   752 

footwear  (rubber)   803 

honey   750 

leather   804 

leatherware   804 

live  stock   749 

lumber   800 

meat   750 

metals   805 

minerals  and  products  of   805 

miscellaneous  ...  .  •  806 

motor  cycles  °   805 

motor  vehicle  accessories   805 

motor  vehicles   804 

newsprint   801 

paper   801 

rubber  goods   803 

salmon   751 

tires  and  tubes   802 

wallpaper,  imports   801 

wood  products   801 

Muskrats,  import  prohibition  on..  ..  306 

Poultry,  raising  of   969 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivrav,  Rotterdam : 

December  22,  1930   38 

February    9,  1931   246 

February  10,  1931  241,291 

February  12,  1931   306 

February  16,  1931   335 

February  20,  1931  361,431 

March   5,  1931   367 

March    9,  1931   463 

March  11,  1931   488 

April  20,  1931  749,800 

April  21,  1931   702 
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Netherlands — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam : — Con. 

April  27,  1931  747,753 

April  29,  1931  807,847 

May  12,  1931.   841 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Rotterdam: 

May  12,  1931   879 

May  21,  1931.    969 

Russian  competition  in   367 

Shipbuilding  in  1930   244 

Shipping  conditions  in  1930   244 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930   463 

Wheat,  compulsory  mixing  of   48 

duty  on   435 

imports  from  January    to  March, 

1931   847 

imports  of  and  market  for.  .361, 363, 435 
mixing  regulations  for  362,849,888 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Apples  (dried),  market  for   318 

Bathing  suits,  market  for   640 

Blankets,  imports  in  1929   641 

Business  conditions  407,517,  908 

Canned  goods,  duty  on   319 

Exports  in  1930   411 

Fertilizers,  market  for  artificial..    ..  953 

Fish,  duty  on  948,952,953 

imports  in  1929   947 

market  for   946 

Fish  meal,  market  for   953 

Fruit  juices  and  syrups,  market  for 

and  duties  on   319 

Fruits,  market  for  canned  and  pre- 
served  315 

market  for  dried   318 

Hosiery,  market  for  and  duty  on.  .638, 

641,642 

Imports  in  1930   411 

Jams,  jellies  and  marmalades,  market 

for   317 

Milk  (concentrated),  duty  on  and  im- 
port regulations  for   771 

imports  of  and  market  for   768 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
R.  Heasman,  Batavia: 

January  29,  1931  407,465 

March    1,  1931   517 

March  25,  1931   768 

March  31,  1931   672 

April  13,  1931   858 

April  17.  1931   908 

April  20,  1931  946, 1015 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  C.  Butler,  Batavia, 
Java : 

January  20,  1931   315 

March  11,  1931   638 

Salmon    (canned),    imports    of  and 

market  for  948,950 

Sardines,  imports  of  and  market  for. 

948, 949 

Sauces  and  relishes,  market  for. .   . .  318 

Shipping  rates  from  St.  John  to..  ..  52 

Shipping  services  to   1018 

Sweaters  and  jerseys,  market  for..  ..  641 
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Netherlands  East  Indies — Con. 

Tariff,  duties  increased   49 

Towels,  imports  in  1929   641 

Trade  in  January,  1931   908 

Underwear,  market  for  and  duty  on 

640, 642 

V<  getables,  market  for  canned  and 

preserved   315 

Nevis  (St.  Kitts-Nevis) 

Si  e  British  West  Indies 

Newspapers  (Old) 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   259 

Newsprint 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   926 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   801 

See  also  Paper 

New  Zealand 

Belting,  imports  in  1929   2 

Business  conditions  31,582 

Duty  changes   983 

Exports  28,626 

Films,  duty  suspended  on   265 

Financial  conditions. .  . .  •  •  30, 582 

Fish,  imports  of  canned  in  1930 . .  . .  628 

Imports,  January-March,  1931   1060 

from  Canada   1061 

July-September,  1930   29 

from  Canada   30 

1930   627 

from  Canada:  detailed   628 

Leather,  imports  in  1929   2 

market  for   I 

Leather  substitutes,  imports  in  1929..  2 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  of   1059 

Production  in   31 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

November  27,  1930   1 

December  3,  1930    28,66 

March  18,  1931    626 

May  15,  1931   1060 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  E.  Priesrman,  Auck- 
land1: 

March  20,  1931   582 

May  15,  1931   1059 

Salmon  (canned),  duties  on   67 

market  for   66 

Tariff  on  Canadian  goods   938 

Tenders  invited . .  19,  73, 200,  394, 530, 890,  938 

Nicaragua 

Apples  (fresh),  market  for   567 

Business  conditions  in  1930   430 

Nickel 

Japan,  imports  in  1930   613 

See  also  Metals 

Norway 

Agriculture,  conditions  in  1930..    ..  290 

Air  services  in   713 

Aviation,  development  of   713 
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Norway — Con 

Business  conditions  286,  337, 807 

Cod  liver  oil,  production  in  1930..  ..  391 
Commercial     travellers,     control  of 

foreign   45 

Cost  of  living  in  1930..    289 

Fertilizers,  market  for  chemical..    ..  195 

Financial  conditions   286 

Fish  industry  in  1930..   390 

Fish  meal,  production  in  1930..    ..  391 

Footwear,  market  for  rubber   436 

Foreign  trade,  January-February,  1931  808 
Foxes  (silver),  condition  of  industry 

69,  99,  290, 1025 

Gas,  domestic  use  of   665 

Grain,  crop  for  1930   38 

Invoice  requirements   67fr 

Marking  regulations   888 

Milk  (concentrated),  duties  on..    ..  263 

imports  and  exports   261 

Paper,  industry  in  1930   341 

Parcel  post,   requirements  for  ship- 
ments by   671 

Pulp  industry  in  1930   34G 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 
Palmer,  Oslo : 

December  16,  1930   38 

December  18,  1930   69 

January   3,  1931   160 

January  19,  1931   261 

January  20,  1931   195 

February  14,  1931  286.337 

February  16,  1931   391 

February  20.  1931  340.39a 

March  5,  1931   436 

March   6,  1931  520,563 

March  13,  1931   489 

March  16,  1931   599 

April   9,  1931  665,670 

April  13,  1931   713 

April  29,  1931   807 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MiacDonald,  Oslo: 

June  1,  1930.:   1025 

Shipping  conditions  in  1930   338 

new  service  from  Montreal   618 

Tires  and  tubes,  duty  on  rubber..  ..  49 

Whaling  in   808 

Nutria   (Swamp  Beaver) 

Germany,  (breeding  in   797 

Nyasaland 

Business  conditions   189 

O 

Oatmeal 

Belgium,  duty  increased   394 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   91 

Great  Britain,  market   9 

market  in  Scotland   956 

Oats 

Belgium,  duty  increased   394 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930   253 

See  also  Grain 
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Oats  (Rolled) 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   91 

Great  Britain,  market   9 

Oil  Burners 

China,  market  for  automatic  in..  ..  42 

Oils 

British  West  Indieis,  Trinidad,  duty 

on  edible  increased  47,1080 

India,  imports  of  fuel  and  lubricating; 

into..  ..  152,259 

See  also  Fish  Oils 

Oranges 

Palestine,  increased  exports   831 

Oysters 

Australia,  market   454 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

Germany,  market   1034 

Palestine 

Oranges,  increased  exports  of   831 

Panama 

Milk    (concentrated),   duty   on  and 

market  for   155 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Strong,  Panama  City: 

December  31,  1930  85,120 

January  15,  1931   155 

March  26,  1931  558,592,657 

April  13,  1931   717 

Paper 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   925 

China,  imports  in  1930    775 

Colombia,  market   123 

Egypt,  Government  tenders   201 

market   787 

Great  Britain,  duty  changed  on  wrap- 
ping in   672 

India,  imports  in  1929-30  259,260 

Morocco,  market   708 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   801 

Norway,  industry  in  1930    341 

Paper  Board 

Egypt,  Government  tenders   201 

Paper  Products 

Colombia,  market   123 

Cuba,  duties  changed   442 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   260 

Pasteboard 

Cuba,  duty  changed   442 

India,  imports  in  1929-30    259 

Pearl-Shell 

Australia,  production   513 

Pears 

Argentina,  imports  restricted   529 
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Peru 

Business  conditions   57 

Financial  conditions   58 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Harris  W.  Brighton,  Lima: 
December  10,  1930   57 

Petrol 

British  West  Indies,  Grenada,  duty  in- 
creased   48 

Trinidad,  duty  increased   47 

Great  Britain,  duty  increased   672 

See  also  Oils 

Petroleum 

India,  Burma,  production  in   151 

production  in   151 

Japan,  imports  in  1930   614 

See  also  Oils 

Phonographs 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   121 

See  also  Musical  Instruments 

Pianos 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   121 

See  also  Musical  Instruments 


Pilchards 

Australia,  market  for  canned  in..  457 
See  also  Fish 


Plaster  of  Paris 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   1000 

Platinum 

Japan,  imports  in  1930    614 

See  also  Metals 

Points  for  Exporters 

Egypt  ,   788 

Greece   755 

India  and  Ceylon  11,646 

Poland  and  Danzig 

Flour,  duty  increased  on   673 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930   902 

Grain,  duty  increased  on   673 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1930  . .  .  .898, 1033 
Trade  with  Canada   735 

Portugal 

Wheat,   authorization   of  imports  of 

and  duty  on   61S 

production  of   227 

Postage 

Egypt,  route  for  parcels  to   492 

India  and  Ceylon,  route  for  parcels  to  793 

Mexico,  rates  for  parcel  to   105 

Parcels,  use  >of  tags  on   566 

Rates  for  letters  on  and  after  July  1, 

1931   1076 

Venezuela,  import  regulations  for  par- 
cels  559 

Potatoes 

British  West   Indies,   Bahamas,  im- 
ports in  1929   120 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   91 
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Potatoes — Con. 

Cuba,  market  for  seed  in   716 

new  duties  and  import  regulations. 

342,394,529 

s<  Bond  crop  in  1931   716 

Cyprus,  market  for  table  and  seed..  701 

Venezuela,  duty   594 

imports  in  1929   594 

Poultry 

Grea-1  Britain,  imports  in  1930   280 

market  for  dressed  in  Scotland..  ..  327 

Netherlands,  industry  in   969 


Provisions 

See  Foodstuffs 


Publications 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to 

Bolivia   231 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to 

Ecuador   297 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to 

Peru   297 

Greece  as  a  Market  25,72, 

new  publication   209 

Monthly  Commodity  Bulletins,  distri- 
bution of   897 

Pulp 

Germany,  market  for  sulphite  in..  ..  285 
Norway,  industry  in  1930   340 

R 

Rabbits 

Australia,  exports  of  and  hares  and 

skins   66 

Radios 

Colombia,  market   121 

Railway  Equipment 

China,  imports  in  1930   777 

Colombia,  market   125 

Cuba,  market   978 

Railways 

Road  competition  with   255 


Rayon 

See  Silk  (Artificial) 

Refrigerators  (Electric) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  . .  917 

Resin 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 


duty  removed   528 

Rhodesia 

Business  conditions   189 

Rice 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928    91 

Roads 

Competitions  with  railways   255 

Rubber 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   960 
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Rubber  Goods 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    960 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   121 

Germany,  imports    from    Canada  in 

1930   1038 

India,  imports  in  1929-30    258 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930    803 

Rye 

France,  duty  increased   888 

Germany,  duty  increased   441 

Sweden,  duty   199 

See  also  Grain 


S 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

See  British  West  Indies 


Salmon 

Australia,  market  458 .  46 1 

Germany,  market  738, 740,  74 1 

Great  Britain,  market   643 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   751 

See  also  Fish 

Salmon  (Canned) 

Argentina,  market   913 

Australia,  market   405 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  1074 

Egypt,  market   1023 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Great  Britain,  market  547,1064 

market  in  Scotland   328 

Mexico,  market   974 

Morocco,  market   706 

Netherlands  Bast  Indies,  imports  and 

market  948,950 

New  Zealand,  duties   67 

market   67 

See  also  Fish 


Samples 

Belgium,  duty  on  re-exports  refunded  44 
Egypt,  and  catalogues  and  prices  for.  169 


Sanitary  Ware 

Great  Britain,  market   811 

Sarawak 

Business  conditions   468 

Sardines 

Argentina,  market   914 

Australia,  imports  and  market  . .  . .  452 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market.  1074 

Mexico,  market   975 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  and 

market  94S.949 

See  also  Fish 

Sauces  and  Relishes 

British  Malaya,  market   318 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market . .  . .  31S 

Siam,  market..   31S 

Sausage  Casings 

Great  Britain,  market   761 
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School  Equipment 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  duty 

removed   528 

Scotland 

See  Great  Britain 

Seeds 

Germany,  imports    from    Canada  in 

1930   1035 

Great  Britain,  market  for  alfalfa  in..  5 
market  for  hay  in   63 

Senega  Root 

Germany,  imports   from   Canada  in 

1930   1035 

Separators 

Italy,  market  for  wooden  in   439 

Sheep 

Australia,  production   513 

Sheepskins 

Australia,  duty  rescinded   929 

See  also  Hides  and  Skins 

Shell  (Crushed) 

Germany,  market   744 

Great  Britain,  market   279 

Shipbuilding 

Great  Britain,  industry  in  Scotland  in 

1930    277 

returns  for  January-March,   1931..  869 

Netherlands,  construction  in  1930   . .  244 

World  industry  in  1930   505 

Shipping 

Algeria,    Canada-Mediterranean  ser- 
vice to  call  at  Algiers   52 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  trade  of 

Sydney   228 

weight  to  be  marked  on  packages 

from   462 

British  East  Africa,  service  to*   445 

British  Malaya,  services  to   1018 

British  WTest  Indies,  Turks  and  Caicos 

Islands,  services  to   516 

Denmark,  industry  in   604 

East  Africa,  service  suspended   397 

Egvpt,  services  to   1025 

Finland,  new  service  from  Montreal 

to   618 

Germany,  services  to   745 

Groat  Britain,  conditions  in  1929..  ..  227 

conditions  in  1930    868 

trade  conditions  in  1930    332 

Haiti,  services  to   655 

India,  services  to   646 

Mexico,  services  to   976 

Netherlands,  conditions  in  1930..  ..  244 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  rates  from 

St.  John  to   52 

services  to   1018 

Norway,  conditions  in  1930    338 

Scandinavia,  new  service  from  Mont- 
real to   618 
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Shoes 

See  Footwear 

Shooks 

See  Box  Shooks,  Cooperage  Stock 
Shovels 

Colombia,  market   124 

Siam 

Business  conditions  468,  518,  909 

Canned  goods,  duty  on   319 

Fruit  juices  and  syrups,  market  for 

and  duty  on  317,319 

Fruits,  market  for  canned  and  pre- 
served  315 

market  for  dried   318 

Jams,  jellies  and  marmalades,  market 

for..  ..   317 

Sauces  and  relishes,  market  for..   ..  318 

Tariff  changes   672 

Trade,  April  1930  to  January  1931..  909 
Vegetables,   market  for  canned  and 

preserved   315 

Silk 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana. 

imports  of  manufactures  in  1930  479 
See  also  Textiles 

Silk  (Artificial) 

British  West  Indies.  British  Guiana. 

imports  of  manufactures  in  1930  479 

Japan,  duty  changed  490,618 

See  also  Textiles 

Skates  (Ice) 

Great  Britain,  market   254 

Skins 

Japan,  market   829 

Soap 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 
materials  for  manufacture  duty 
free   233 

South  Africa 

Business  conditions  189,  821 

Flour,  import  restrictions  on..  ..16,441,832 

Maize,  production  of   160 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  L.  Mutter,  Cape  Town: 

November  22.  1930   16 

January  7,  1931   189 

April  13,  1931   821 

Tariff  changes  485,778 

Soviet  Russia 

Agricultural  implements  and  machines, 

exports  from  Canada  in  1930..  1037 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   903 

Furs,  competition  with  Leipzig  in. .  .  .  265 
Imports  from  Canada  in  1930..  ..898.1033 

Trade  with  Canada   735 

Trade  with  Germany   702 

Spain 

Business  conditions  in  1930   885 

Trade  in  1930   882 

with  Canada   883 

Wheat,  imports  in  1930   885 
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Spruce 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1930..  ..221,222 

Stationery 

See  Paper 

Staves 

Sec  Cooperage  Stock 

Stoves 

Denmark,  market  for  and  duty  on 

gas  in   666 

Croat  Britain,  market  for  electric  in.  414 

Straw 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions. .  ..  7 

Strawboard 

Cuba,  market   442 

Egypt,  Government  tenders   201 

Straws  (Drinking) 

Great  Britain,  market   472 

Sugar 

Australia.  New  South  Wlales,  crop  in 

1931   765 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  prefer- 
ence increased   983 

Bahamas,  imports  of  refined  in  1929  119 

Jamaica,  new  refinery  in  operation  37 

St.  Vincent,  export  duty  repealed. .  983 

India,  industry  in   649 

Sugar  Beets 

Great  Britain,  crop  in  1930   94 

Sweaters  and  Jerseys 

British  Malaya,  market   641 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  641 

Sweden 

Agriculture,  conditions  of  in  1930..  ..  524 

Business  conditions   .  .520,  563,  807 

Cost  of  living  in  1930   523 

Financial  conditions  in  1930   520 

Flour,  duty  on   199 

imports  of   489 

milling  regulations  for  489,985 

Foreign     trade,  January-February, 

1931.-   808 

Gas,  domestic  use  of   665 

Milk  (concentrated),  duties  on..    ..  263 

imports  in  1929   263 

Rye,  duty  on   199 

Shipping,  new  service  from  Montreal  618 

Timber,  exports  from  Baltic  of..   ..  264 

Wheat,  duty  on.   199 

Switzerland 

Business  conditions  246,753 

Exports   336 

Financial  conditions   754 

Flour,  market  for   703 

Footwear,  production  in  1930   879 

Foreign  trade,  1930  247,335 

January- March,  1931   753 

Imports  in  1930   335 

Meat,  import  regulations  for   722 

Motor  vehicles,  number  of   807 
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Switzerland — Con. 

Trade  with  Canada   337 

Wheat,    imports    from    January  to 

March,  1931   702 

T 

Tallow 

British    West    Indies,    British  Hon- 
duras, duty  removed   528 

Great  Britain,  market..  ..   ..   ..   ..  1068 

Tanganyika  Territory 

Business  conditions   1013 

Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,  apples  and  pears,  import 

restrictions  on   529 

eggs,  import  regulations  for   888 

fish,  duties  on  73,199,916 

fruits,  duties  on  73,199 

import  regulations  for   673 

vegetables  (fresh),  duty  on   199 

Australia,  amendments   46 

duties  changed   485 

duties  deferred  130,1026 

fertilizers,  duties  on   582 

fish,  duties  on  and  import  regula- 
tions for   508 

fish  oils,  duty  on   580 

sheepskins,  duty  on  rescinded..   ..  929 
Belgium,  agricultural  products,  duties 

on   438 

beverages,  tax  increased  on  alco- 
holic  73 

duties  changed   49 

fish,     labelling     regulations  for 

canned   568 

fruit,  market  regulations  for  canned  723 

oatmeal,  duty  on  increased   394 

oats,  duty  on  increased   394 

samples,  duty  on  re-exports  of  re- 
funded  44 

vegetables,  market  regulations  for 

canned   723 

Brazil,  wallpaper,  duties  on   13 

British  Malaya,  milk  (concentrated), 

import  regulations  for   771 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  sugar 

preference  on  increased   983 

Bermuda,  preference  to  Canada..  117 
British  Honduras,  bags  and  casks, 

duty  removed  from   618 

resin  and  tallow,  duty  removed 

from   528 

soap,  materials  for  manufacture 

of,  duty  free   233 

Dominica,  duties  changed   9S3 

Grenada,  motor  spirits,  duty  on  in- 
creased 48,  306 

Jamaica,  direct  shipment  foi-  pre- 
ference  48S 

duty  changes   306 

fish',  duties  on  1073. 1075 

fish  meal,  duty  on   1075 

fish  oil,  duty  on   1075 

pure  food  regulations  
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Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations — Con. 
British  West  Indies — Con. 
St.  Kitts-Nevis,  challenge  cups,  duty 

on  removed   17 

fruit-packing  supplies,  duties  on 

removed   18 

St.  Lucia,  tires,  imports  of  solid  pro- 
hibited  233 

St.  Vincent,  sugar,  extport  duty  on 

repealed   983 

Tobago,  dogs,  import  restriction  on  47 
Trinidad,  dogs,  import  restriction  on  47 
lard  substitutes,  duty  on  increased  47 
motor  spirits,  duty  on  increased.  47 
oils,  duty  increased  on  edible.  .47, 1080 
school  equipment,  duty  removed 

from   528 

Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  three  tariffs  

100,  210, 368, 616,  794, 1010 
China,  consolidated   tax   on  certain 

commodities   1013 

duties  changed  50,129 

duties,  detailed  rates  of  new  cus- 
toms  231 

duty  drawback  to  cease   307 

Colombia,  flour,  duty  on  increased.  .99, 130 

foodstuffs,  new  duties  on  200,529 

milk,  import  regulations  for  canned  157 

new  law  proposed   86 

wheat,  duty  increased  on  99,130 

Cuba,  consular  invoices,  fee  for  in- 
creased   266 

crates,  duty  on   979 

duties  changed   266 

fibreboards,  duty  on   979 

lumber,  duties  on   980 

paper  products,"  duties  on  changed.  442 
potatoes,    import    regulations  for 

seed  394,529 

new  duties  on  and  import  regula- 
tions for  table  and  seed   342 

potato  implements,  duties  on..    ..  429 

veneers,  duty  on   978 

Czechoslovakia,    automobiles,  duties 

on   394 

duties  changed  887,985 

flour,  duty  on  increased   48 

mixin.tr  regulations  for   985 

supplementary  duty  on  722,1081 

grain,  duty  on  increased   48 

supplementary  duties  on  722,1081 

imports,  licences  required  for. ...  99 
Denmark,  animals  (fur-bearing),  im- 
port restriction  on   834 

hosiery,  duty  on  silk   392 

milk  (concentrated),  duties  on..  ..  263 

stoves,  duty  on  gas   666 

Egypt,  duties  changed  265,346 

fish,  duties  on   1024 

flour,  duty  on   ..200,233 

wheat,  duty  on  200,233 

El  Salvador,  duties  changed   529 

Esthonia,  flour,  duty  on  increased.  ..  568 

Fiji,  changes   199 

Finland,    animals    (fur-bearing),  im- 
port regulations  for   233 
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Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations — Con. 

flour,  duty  on  increased   99 

France,  bees,  sanitary  certificate  re- 
quired for  and  wax   161 

certificate    of    origin    required  for 

certain  imports   161 

fish,  new  duties  on   346 

flour,  duty  increased  on  rye   888 

honey,  sanitary  certificate  required 

for..  . .  .   161 

rye,  duty  on  increased   888 

wheat,  mixing  regulations  for.  ..568,618 

Germany,  duties  changed..  ..778,832,1081 

fish,  duty  on  741,746 

flour,  duty  on  changed   1081 

honey,  duty  on   1034 

rye,  duty  cn  increased   441 

washing  machines,  duty  on   438 

wheat,  duty  on   599 

regulation  of  duty  on  833,1081 

Great    Britain,     Dyestuffs  (Import 

Regulation)  Act  prolonged..  ..  44 
Merchandise  Marks  Act:  new  or- 
ders 344,491,530 

recommendations  

157,  393. 490,  530,  615,  903,  929, 1077 
paper,  duty  on  wrapping  changed . .  672 
petrol,  duty  on  increased   672 

Greece,  flour,  import  regulations  for..  72,  778 

Haiti,  agreements  with   655 

Hongkong,  liquor,  duties  on   528 

motor  vehicles,  duty  on   162 

tobacco,  duties  on   528 

India,  duties  increased   345 

Irish    Free    State,    applications  for 

duties   722 

appointment  of  new  Tariff  Com- 
mission in   13 

butter,  duty  on  reduced   198 

customs  forms  requirements  in.   ..  441 

duties  changed   887 

motor  vehicles,  duties  on   232 

Italy,  barley,  duty  changed  on  seed..  778 

butter,  duty  on   392 

duty  exemptions  for  industries  ....  284 
fish,  marking  regulations  for  canned  608 
lobster,    marking    regulations  for 

canned   490 

Japan,  aluminium,  duty  on   609 

cadmium,  duty  on   611 

lead,  duty  on  ingots  and  slabs..  ..  612 

lumber,  duty  on  changed  490,618 

silk  (artificial),  duty  on  changed.  .490,618 
tin,  duty  on  ingots  and  slabs..  ..  615 
zinc,  duty  on   615 

Mexico,  apples  (fresh),  duty  on..   ..  567 

duties  changed  233,529,984 

fish,  duties  on  973,974,975 

malt,  duty  on  increased   72 

wheat,  import  prohibition  on..    ..  568 

Morocco,  duties   708 

Netherlands,  fish  meal,  duty  on  . .  . .  845 

flour,  duty  on   435 

muskrats,  import  prohibition  on . .  306 

wheat,  duty  on   435 

mixing  regulations  for   888 
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Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations — Con. 

Netherlands    East    Indies,  bathing 

suite,  duty  on   642 

canned  goods,  duty  on   319 

duties  increased   49 

fish,  duty  on  948,952,953 

Pruil  juices  and  syrups,  duty  on..  319 

hosiery,  duty  on   642 

milk  (concentrated),  duty  on  and 

import  regulations  for   771 

underwear,  duty  on   642 

New  Zealand,  duties  changed   983 

duties  on  Canadian  goods   938 

films,  duty  suspended  on   265 

salmon  (canned),  duties  on   67 

Norway,  invoice   requirements..    ..  670 

marking  regulations   888 

milk  (concentrated),  duties  on..  ..  263 

tires  and  tubes,  duty  on   49 

Panama,  milk  (concentrated),  duty  on  155 

Poland,  flour,  duty  on  increased..  ..  673 

grain,  duty  on  increased   673 

Portugal,  wheat,  authorization  of  im- 
ports of  and  duty  on   618 

Siam.  canned  goods,  duty  on   319 

fruit  juices  and  syrups,  duties  on  319 

new  duties   672 

South  Africa,  duties  changed  485,778 

flour,  import  restrictions  on.  .16, 441, 832 

Sweden,  flour,  duty  on   199 

milk  (concentrated),  duties  on..  ..  263 

rye,  duty  on   199 

wheat,  duty  on   199 

-Switzerland,  meat,  import  regulations 

for   722 

United  States,  consular   invoice  fee, 
new  exemptions  from  payment 

of   936 

flexible  rates  changed  199,488 

imports  from  Canada  under  three 

tariffs..    ..  100,210,368,616,794,1010 

maple  sugar,  duty  on  reduced..  ..  199 

maple  syrup,  duty  on  reduced. .  . .  199 

Venezuela,  aluminiumware,  duty  on..  659 

cement,  duty  on   659 

flour,  dutv  on   592 

leather,  duty  on   657 

leather  goods,  duty  on   657 

liquors,  duty  on   657 

malt,  duty  on  barley   657 

milk,  duty  on  powdered   593 

parcels,  import  regulations  for..  ..  559 

potatoes,  duty  on   594 

Yugoslavia,  flour,  duty  on  changed  .  393,  443 
grain,  duty  on  changed  393,443 

fea 

World  trade  in   345 

Tenders 

Egypt,  general  conditions  for  govern- 
ment in   313 

Tenders  Invited 

Egypt  201,530 

New  Zealand..  ..19,73,200,394,530,890,938 

Textiles 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   998 

Colombia,  market   123 
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Timber 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30   956 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Russia..  220 

imports  in  1930   283 

increased  use  of  Canadian  in..   ..  469 

market  in  Scotland   328 

Sweden,  exports  from  Baltic   264 

See  also  Lumber 

Tin 

Japan,  imports  and  duty   615 

See  also  Metals 

Tires  and  Tubes 

British  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia,  imports 

prohibited   233 

Colombia,  imports  of  automobile  in 

1928   121 

Germany,  imports  in  1930   732 

India,  imports  in  1929-30   258 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   802 

Norway,  duty   49 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929    658 

Tobacco 

Australia,  production   765 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  and  market 

for  unmanufactured  in   538 

Hongkong,  duties   528 

Irish    Free    State,    imports    of  and 

market  for  unmanufactured  in  541 

Tobago 

See  British  West  Indies 
Tomatoes 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  market 

for  in  Canada   190 

exports   693 

Towels 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  in 

1929..    641 

Tractors 

Lithuania,  imports   367 

See  also  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 
Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 

Turkey 

Flour,  imports  in  1930   98 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  299,527 

Trade  with  Canada   302 

Wheat,  estimated  yield  for  1930..  ..  98 

U 

Underwear 

British  Malaya,  market   640 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market  and 

duty  640.642 

Sec  also  Apparel 

United  States 

Agricultural  conditions   556 

Blueberries,  market  for   556 

Business  conditions..    ..  ...    .  .81, 555. 107S 
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United  States — Con. 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1930   500 

Financial  situation  in   83 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  84,590 

Imports   from    Canada   under  three 

tariffs   ..  ..100,210,368,616,794,1010 

Imports  in  1930   591 

from  Canada   504 

Maple  sugar,  duty  on  reduced..    ..  199 

Maple  syrup,  duty  on  reduced. .  . .  199 
Public  Works  projects  in  the  Coast 

and  Mountain  States   1078 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  J.  Vechsler,  Chicago; 

March  21,  1931   500 

April  6,  1931   590 

Re/ports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Frederic  Hudd,  New  York- 
City: 

December  24,  1930   36 

January  13,  1931   81 

January  26,  1931   115 

April  8,  1931   555 

May  29,  1931   936 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  F.  Bull,  New  York 
City : 

March  31,  1931   556 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  San  Francisco: 

June  13,  1931   1078 

Tariff,  changes  in  flexible  199,488 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1930   500 

Uruguay 

Foreign  trade  in  1930   161 

V 

Vegetables  (Canned  and  Preserved) 

Belgium,  market  regulations   723 

British  Malaya,  market   315 

British    West    Indies,    imports  and 

market   1014 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   90 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..  ..  315 

Si  am,  market   315 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   594 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

Argentina,  duty   199 

Veneers 

Cuba,  market  and  duty   978 

Venezuela 

Agricultural  machinery,  market  for..  658 

Aluminiumware,  duty  on   659 

Business  conditions   558 

Cement,  duty  on   659 

Financial  conditions   558 

Flour,  duty  on   592 

Foreign  trade  in  1929   558 

Imports  in  1929:  detailed  ..  ..559,592,657 

'aluminiumware   659 

apples  (fresh)   594 

automobiles   658 

bacon  and  hams   594 

biscuits   593 
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Venezuela — Con. 
Imports  in  1929:  detailed — Con. 

butter   593 

cement   659 

confectionery   593 

fish  (dried  and  canned)   594 

flour   592 

foodstuffs   592 

fruits  (canned)   594 

fruits  (fresh)   594 

lard   594 

leather   657 

leather  goods   657 

liquors   657 

lumber   658 

potatoes   594 

tires   658 

vegetables  (canned)   594 

wallboard   659 

Leather,  duty  on   657 

Leather  goods,  duty  on   657 

Liquors,  duty  on   657 

Machinery,  market  for  road   658 

Malt,  market  for  and  duty  on  barley.  657 

Milk,  duty  on  powdered   593 

imports  of  and  market  for  concen- 
trated 156,593 

Musical  instruments,  imports  of  and 

market  for   660 

Parcels,  import  regulations  f or  . .    . .  559 

Potatoes,  duty  on   594 

Trade  with  Canada   560 

W 

Wallboard 

Colombia,  market   124 

Egypt,  market   934 

Germany,  imports    from    Canada  in 

1930   1036 

Venezuela,  imports  in  1929   659 

See  also  Fibreboard 

Wallpaper 

Brazil,  duties   13 

market   12 

Colombia,  imports  in  1928   123 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   801 

Wash  Boilers  (Electric) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  917 

Washing  Machines  (Electric) 

Germany,  market  and  duty   437 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  917 

Weatherstrip 

Great  Britain,  market   762 

West  Africa 

Fish,  market  for   284 

Whaling 

Future  of  industry   201 

Norway,  industry  in   808 

Wheat 

Australia,  export  freight  charges..   ..  1058 

harvest  for  1930-31 !   27 
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Wheat—- Con. 
Australia — Con. 

New  South  Wales,  f.a.q.  standard  in 

1931   462 

trade  conditions   228 

realization  of  crop  in  1930-31..  ..  248 

Brazil,  imports  in  1930   792 

Canada,  export  freight  charges  com- 
pared with  Australian   1058 

China,  imports  in  1930  774,904 

from  Canada   905 

imports  in  1931   662 

production  and  exports   904 

Colombia,  duty  increased  99,130 

imports  in  1928   88 

Czechoslovakia,    milling  regulations 

relaxed   930 

Egypt,  duty  200,233 

France,  imports  in  1930    597 

market   128 

mixing  regulations  in.  ..568,618,673,1080 
Germany,  compulsory  milling  of  do- 
mestic in   265 

duty   599 

duty  regulated  833,1081 

market   599 

milling  regulations   599 

production  and  requirements  . .   . .  191 

stocks  decline  in   518 

Great  Britain,  decision  of  Canadian 

Pool  well  received  in   34 

imports  from  January    to  March, 

1931   689 

imports  in  1930    251 

market  conditions  in  1930   251 

market  in  Scotland   325 

Greece,  import  regulations   778 

India,  forecast  of  1930-31  crop   878 

Irish  Free  State,  production  and  im- 
ports  422 

Italy,  imports  in  1930   710 

market   525 

market  conditions  in   128 

milling  regulations  in   1080 

Japan,  imports  in  1930    720 

production  in  1930    722 

Mexico,  imports  prohibited   568 

Morocco,  market   705 

Netherlands,  compulsory  mixing  in..  48 

duty   435 

imports  and  market  . .    .  .361,  363, 435, 847 

mixing  regulations  362,  849,  888 

Portugal,    authorization    of  imports 

and  duty   618 

production   227 

Spain,  imports  in  1930    885 

Sweden,  duty   199 
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Wheat—  Con. 
Switzerland,  imports  from  January  to 

March,  1931   702 

Turkey,  estimated  yield  in  1930..  ..  98 
See  also  Grain 

Wheelbarrows 

Colombia,  market..   124 

Whisky 

British   West   Indies,  Bahamas,  im- 
ports in  1929   119 

See  also  Liquors 

Windward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 
Wine 

Australia,  exports  in  1929-30   65 

Wire 

China,  market  for  electric  welding  in.  43 

Woodenware 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market  . .  411 

Wood  Products 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    957 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1930   801 

Woodpulp 

Australia,  imports  in  1929-30    925 

France,  imports  in  1930   598 

Germany,  imports   from    Canada  in 

1930   1036 

Italy,  imports  in  1930..  . .    712 

Wool 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney  513.764 

Wrappers 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  market 

for  fruit  in   191 

See  also  Fruit-packing  Supplies 

Y 

Yugoslavia 

Exports  in  1930   964 

Flour,  duty  on  changed  393.443 

Grain,  duty  on  changed  393.443 

Imports  in  1930    965 

Trade  in  1930    963 

with  Canada   966 

Z 

Zinc 

Japan,  imports  and  duty   615 

See  also  Metals 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1931. 
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